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has  entered.  These  things  onoe  seen  are  not  to  be 
forgotten ;  and  when  added  to  all  this  we  find  drunk- 
enness, immorality,  and  cruelty,  how  appalling  is 
the  picture  1  Yet,  in  this  atmosphere,  thousands  of 
children,  perhaps  as  tender  and  as  winsome  as  our 
own,  are  brought  up. 

For  a  moment  we  think  of  our  own  childhood.  We 
had  a  father  who  was  the  embodiment  of  justice, 
and  a  mother  who  was  incarnate  love  ;  but  thousands 
of  these  waifs  and  strays  are  worse  than  orphaned. 
From  the  very  commencement  of  their  lives  the  land- 
marks of  right  and  wrong  are  broken  up ;  and  as  for 
justice,  they  do  not  know  that  such  a  thing  exists. 

You  have  glanced  up  at  your  boy  as  he  bounces  into 
the  room  with  glowing  face  and  fearless  eye.  Have 
you  noticed  the  drunkard's  child  as  he  creeps  home, 
how  his  steps  slacken  as  he  approaches  the  door,  how 
he  peers  inside  to  see  if  his  father  has  returned?  Have 
you  marked  his  attitude  as  he  holds  the  knob  of  the 
door  in  his  hand,  ready  to  advance  or  ready  to  retreat? 
Have  you  seen  how  he  scanp  the  drunkard's  face,  how 
he  drops  his  voice  ?  how  keenly  he  watches  the  moods 
of  the  fierce  irrational  giant  he  calls  by  the  name  of 


MARY  JANE. 
(Th«  Quiver  Girl  WaiJ.) 


—father  ?  Truly,  he  lives  on  the  brink  of  a  voloano, 
and  cunning  and  deceit  are  his  only  protection.  Deep 
wells  of  love  and  hope,  and  desire  for  excellence,  are 
in  his  heart,  God-implanted,  but  will  they  not  be 
•hoked  and  dried  up  amid  such  surroundings,  with- 


out some  hand  stretched  out  to  help,  some  finger  to 
point  upward? 

It  is  a  grand  feature  of  our  times  that  so  many 
warm  human  hearts  throb  with  sympathy  for  these 
hapless  ones — that  so  many  have  bent  all  their  energies 
to  the  noble  work  of  rescuing  them  from  the  life  of 
wretchedness,  dishonesty,  and  shame  which  is  almost 
inevitable. 

Our  readers  have  no  doubt  followed  with  deep 
interest  the  accounts  we  have  graven  from  time  to 
time  of  such  noble  workers  in  this  field  as  Dr. 
Bamardo,  Miss  Rye,  and  others.  We  iiave  determined, 
with  God*s  blessing  and  with  the  aid  of  the  readers  of 
The  Quiver,  to  bear  a  hand  in  this  Chriet-like  work. 

It  is  a  labour  full  of  promise,  and  almost  the  only 
key  to  the  vexed  question  of  what  to  do  with  the 
outcast  classes.  For  though  it  is  impossible  to 
straighten  and  untwist  the  gnarled  and  crooked 
thorn  that  for  years  has  wound  its  tortuous  roots 
into  the  soil  and  flung  its  perverse  branches  over- 
head, yet  the  tender  sapling  may  be  checked  and 
directed,  for  within  it  there  is  still  the  law  which 
makes  it  stretch  its  head  upward  towards  the  light. 

In  opening  this  new  volume  of  The  Quiver  we 
inaugurate  a  new  work.  We  have  resolved,  in  the 
name  of  our  readers,  to  adopt  two  "  Quiver  Waifs  " 
— a  little  boy,  who  is  to  be  under  Dr.  Bamardo's  care 
to  be  clothed,  fed,  and  trained,  at  our  expense,  for  a 
useful  and  godly  life,  and  a  little  girl,  one  of  Miss 
Rye's  flock. 

And  now  we  will  tell  you  a  little  of  the  history 
of  these  "  Quiver  Waifs,"  hoping  that  you  will  take 
an  interest  in  them,  and  render  what  assistance  you 
can,  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  Him  who 
said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these, 
My  little  ones,  ye  did  it  unto  Me."  Particularly  do 
we  hope  that  our  younger  readers  will,  in  thankful- 
ness to  God  for  their  happier  lot,  join  heartily  in 
the  work  of  rescuing  these  little  souls  from  misery 
and  ruin. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  went  to  see  our 
*'  Quiver  Waifs."  Mary  Jane,  the  little  girl  of  our 
adoption,  is  a  bright,  interesting  child  of  seven  years. 
She  looked  so  sweet  and  clean  in  the  brown  dress  and 
large  white  pinafore  which  had  been  provided  for  her, 
that  we  could  not  refrain  from  giving  her  a  kiss. 

We  give  you  here  a  sketch,  taken  from  life,  of  Mary 
Jane.  So  bright  and  happy  she  looks  now,  that  you 
would  never  dream  that  she  had  suffered  much  from 
privation  and  cruel  ill-treatment.  But  it  is  so.  Her 
father  died,  and  her  mother  married  again,  and 
treated  the  poor  little  thing  with  the  utmost 
brutality. 

We  have  all  sung  the  hymn — 

"  Can  a  woman's  tender  care 
Cense  towanl  the  child  she  bare? 
Yea!  she  may  forgetful  be " 

and  we  have  felt  the  pathos  of  the  lines.  But  it  is 
only  too  true  that  there  are  women  who  have  sunk 
to  that  very  lowest  state  of  net  only  neglecting, 
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bnt  of  positiyelj  hating  their  own  little  ones.  Snob 
a  one  is  Mary  Jane's  mother.  The  neigrhbours  were 
alarmed  for  the  child's  safety,  and  when  it  was 
proposed  to  take  Mary  Jane  off  her  mother's  hands 
she  was  only  too  grlad  to  g'et  rid  of  her. 

At  night,  when  the  lady  at  Miss  Rye's  Home  un- 
dressed the  little  one  to  wash  her,  she  found  great 
wales  and  lashes  scored  into  her  back— the  work  of 
a  mother's  hand  I 

But  all  that  is  over  now  for  Mary  Jane :  her  face 
beams  with  happiness,  for  she  has  heard  the  music 
of  kind  wonis  ftnd  no  longer  does  she  live  in  dread 
of  cruel  blows.  She  is  being  trained  for  a  cheerful 
and  useful  life  in  Canada,  and  will  soon  be  sailing 
over  the  Atlantic  in  company  with  other  rescued 
ones,  and  most  likely  by  the  time  these  pages  are 
in  the  hands  of  our  readers  she  will  be  safely 
housed  in  Miss  Rye's  Home  at  Niagara. 

Now  for  our  other  "Quiveb  Waif,"  a  sketch  of 
whom  we  give  also. 

Little  Willie  is  a  gipsy-looking  boy,  with  dark  hair 
and  wistful  brown  eyes.  He  is  a  bright,  intelligent 
little  fellow,  about  ten  years  of  age. 

All  his  life  has  been  spent  tramping  about  the 
country  with  his  mother.  Hungry,  ragged,  and  dirty, 
they  travelled  from  place  to  place,  gaining  a  miserable 
living  by  selling  such  small  articles  as  pins,  needles, 
and  matches ;  and  when  their  stock-in-trade  ran  short, 
by  singing  and  begging.  At  the  end  of  each  day's 
tramp  they  found  shelter  in  the  casual  ward,  but 
often  enough,  when  the  distance  from  workhouse  to 
workhouse  was  too  great  for  the  child's  weary  little 
feet,  they  would  lie  down  to  sleep  beneath  the  night 
sky  in  some  barn-yard  or  under  a  hedge. 

The  little  houseless  wanderer  had  longings  for 
something  better  than  this  mode  of  life.  He  had 
heard,  as  he  dragged  on  from  town  to  town,  or  slept 
huddled  together  with  others  in  the  casual  ward,  that 
there  were  men  and  women  in  this  world  who  lovingly 
cared  for  the*  homeless  and  destitute  ones,  and  that 
Homes  had  been  established,  where  such  as  he  were 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  put  in  the  way  of  earn- 
ing an  honest  living. 

So  deep  was  the  little  fellow's  aversion  to  the  life 
of  a  vagabond,  that  he  told  his  mother  that  he  would 
run  away  from  hsr,  unless  she  placed  him  in  some  in- 
Htitution  where  he  would  be  trained  to  become  a 
respectable  man. 

Little  Willie  if  eager  to  learn,  and  his  ambition  is  to 
be  a  carpenter.    He  came  down  yesterday  to  see  us  at 


our  house  by  the  water  ;  his  admiration  of  all  he  saw 
was  great.  He  says  he  "should  like  to  bide  here 
lilways."  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  see  his 
eyes  when  a  fruit  pie  was  brought  on  the  table  at 
dinner-time. 

He  is  a  gentle  little  fellow,  and  our  children  took  to 
him  at  onoe.  They  led  him  down  to  the  water-side, 
and  showed  him  all  the  attractions  of  the  place,  and 
on  leaving  he  said  "  it  was  the  best  day  he  had  ever 
had  in  all  his  life."  If  our  readers  could  have  seen 
him,  certainly  our  cause  would  have  required  no 
further  pleading. 


LIITLB    WIT  UK. 
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These  are  the  little  Waifs  you  are  asked  to  care  for 
and  support.  Surely  in  every  way  it  is  a  sound  and 
Christ-like  work.  Little  ones  who  are  precious  in  the 
sight  of  God  are  sinking  into  the  miry  clay  and 
horrible  pit  of  vice  and  hopeless  degradation  for  the 
want  of  a  hand  stretched  out  to  help  in  the  morning 
of  their  lives  whilst  yet  there  is  hope. 

The  Editor  of  The  Quiver,  whose  address  is  La 
Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E.C.,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
any  contribution  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  "The 
Quiveb  Waifs ; "  in  the  meantime,  by  the  kindness 
of  the  proprietors  of  this  magazine,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  advance  the  sum  necessary  for  the  first 
year's  support  of  these  little  ones — whom  surely,  had 
Jesus  been  living  on  earth  now  as  of  old.  He  would 
have  taken  in  His  arms  and  blessed.  Indeed,  they 
ARE  His  little  ones,  and  the  readers  of  The  Quiver 
will  assuredly  love  and  cherish  them  for  His  sake. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

AN  EVENTFUL  SUNDAY. 

"  UnpegardfUl  of  aught  elne,  beheld 
Her  fSftce,  and  linking  in  her  face,  Haw  youth, 
And  lK>auty  shining  in  tlie  liglit  m(  youth, 
And  seeing,  loved." 

N  a  bright,  cold  Sun- 
day in  mid-March, 
earlj  in  the  morning,  the 
solitary   waiter    at    the 
Royal  Alexarirn  Marine 
Hotel,  Flashford-on-Sea, 
stood  at  the   hotel   en- 
trance    surveying     the 
prospect.     Not   that   it 
was  new  to  him — that 
stretch  of  sea,  where  the 
little    waves    raced    so 
lly  along,  and  the  brown 
ig-smacks  swayed  lazily  at 
anchor  in  the   miniature  har- 
bour— but  chiefly  because,  for  the  moment,  he  had 
nothing  to  do.     The  square-topped  railway  station 
to  the  left,  and  the  tin8el-Gk)thic  Town  Hall  to  the 
right,  closed  in  the  view.    Just  at  hand  the  church 
bells  of  St.  Cecilia  chimed  out  a  blithe  invitation  to 
all  and  siuidry  to  hie  thitherward  and  worship. 

But  to  all  these  attractions  the  oountenAnc  of 
Duke,  the  hotel  waiter,  betokened  a  noble  indifference. 
He  was  a  short,  fat,  greasy  man,  who  "  man  and  ooy  ** 
had  been  an  appendage  of  the  Royal  Marine  HoteL 
Indeed,  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  that  establish- 
ment could  not  get  along,  deprived  of  his  services. 
And  perhaps  he  was  right. 

There  was  but  one  guest  staying  in  the  hotel  this 
sharp  March  morning,  when  the  east  wind  drove  the 
dust  in  clouds  al^^ng  the  sea  road.  He  had  come  out 
from  the  neighbouring  manufacturing  town  of  Bullion- 
ston  late  the  night  before:  not  to  stay  for  long,  for  he 
brought  but  a  small  Gladstone  bag  with  him.  This 
young  man  had  not  yet  entered  an  appearance  in  the 
breakfast-room,  to  the  intense  annoyance  of  Mr.  Duke, 
who,  in  his  leisure  moments,  sang  in  St.  Cecilia's  choir. 
He  was  used  to  missing  many  a  service  in  August  and 
September,  when  it  was  **  the  Season,"  and  the  hotel 
was  crowded  with  visitors ;  but  to  be  delayed  and  kept 
away  from  his  place  in  the  choir  for  the  sake  of  only 
one,  and  that  a  hale  young  man,  who  should  have  been 
out  of  his  bed  long  since,  was  really  most  vexatious. 
A  slow,  lazy  step  echoed  along  the  tiled  corridor, 
and,  turning,  he  beheld  the  said  young  man  coming 
to  the  open  door  to  look  out  at  the  morning. 

Stephen  Wray  stretched  himself  in  the  cold,  keen 
sunshine,  filling  his  lungs  with  a  great  breath  of  the 
fresh  sea  air.  A  Londoner  bom  and  bred,  he  never 
tired  of  the  sea,  when  he  could  get  it.  He  was  a 
strikingly  handsome  youth,  slight  and  tall,  and  wiry- 
looking,  with  eager  blue  eyes  full  of  fun  and  frolic. 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  never  had  a  care  in  his  life — 


which  was  indeed  the  truth.  Broad-shouldered,  re- 
markable rather  for  leng^th  of  limb  than  weight  of 
flesh,  he  looked  a  manly  young  fellow  enough.  A 
deep  upward  crease  between  his  brows  might  mean 
temper,  but  did  not.  He  possessed  a  temper  abso- 
lutely sweet  and  sound.  Neither  did  this  perpendi- 
cular line  betoken  studiousness  or  intense  thoughtful- 
ness.  His  Oxford  career,  now  lying  behind  him  in  the 
past,  had  been  eminently  respectable  rather  than  bril- 
liant. He  was  at  that  happy  age  when  the  man 
begins  to  mould  the  life,  and  the  boy  is  left  behind. 
Athletics  were  no  longer  the  supreme  interest  in  life. 
At  three-and-twenty  years  of  age,  although  happy  as 
a  boy,  and  with  something  of  a  boy's  simplicity  still 
lingering  about  him,  he  had  put  away  childish  things, 
and  felt  the  young,  strong  manhood  stir  within  his 
pulses. 

''  What  bell  is  that  ?  **  he  asked,  seating  himself  at 
the  breakfast-table  to  which  the  waiter  deferentially 
summoned  him. 

"  St.  Cecilia's,  for  morning  service,  sir." 

"I  shan't  be  in  time.'*  looking  at  his  watcK 

"  No,  sir.  But  at  Biffey  Church  they  don't  begin 
till  noon.  At  St.  Cecilia's  we  'ave  the  best  of  music, 
and  very  short  sermons,  sir.  Mr.  Fletcher  wouldn't 
think  of  trespassing  on  our  attention  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  or  so;  while  they  do  say,  down  to 
Biffey  Church,  Dr.  Romney,  being  as  it  were  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  goes  on  preachirig  for  close 
upon  an  hour.    He  forgets  himself,  like." 

"And  where  is  Biffey?"  asked  the  young  man. 

**  Biffey  I "  with  a  soomful  arching  of  eyebrows.  "  Oh, 
Biffey  is  down  in  the  back  streets.    This  is  Flashf  ord." 

Here  it  must  be  explained  that  Flashford  was  a 
parasitic  outcome  of  Biffey,  an  ancient  and  mildewed 
fishing  village.  In  the  neighbouring  manufacturing 
town  of  Bullionston,  where  the  factory  chimneys 
crowded  close,  and  the  narrow  streets  were  dense  with 
smoke  and  dirt,  there  had  arisen  a  cry  for  fresh  air, 
for  sea-breezes  to  blow  the  roses  back  into  the  child- 
ren's faces  and  the  brightness  to  their  eyes,  and 
resultant  of  this  outcry  was  Flashford-on-Sea.  Rows 
of  terraces,  semi-detached  villas,  sprang  into  being 
with  the  rapidity  of  Jonah's  gourd ;  a  new  church 
was  built,  as  well  as  one  or  two  dissenting  chapels ; 
the  aborigines,  sorely  displeased,  withdrew  into  their 
own  borders,  and  refused  to  have  any  dealings  i^dth 
the  outer  barbarians  of  Flashford.  But  Flashford 
managed  to  exist,  notwithstanding,  and,  indeed,  suc- 
ceeded, with  its  Royal  Crescents  and  Albert  Edward 
Terraces,  in  completely  elbowing  poor  old  Biffey  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

Bullionston  held  calmly  on  its  way,  sending  out  its 
annual  inundation  of  summer  visitors,  and  unmindful 
of  the  feud  between  the  old  town  and  the  new,  merely 
demanding  there  should  be  found  in  either  a  reliable 
butcher  and  baker,  and  pleased  that  on  that  tame,  flat 
coast  no  cliffs  should  be  for  the  children  to  fall  over, 
and  be  prematurely  cut  off  in  their  early  bloom. 
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"  And  so  there  *8  a  church  at  Biffey/'  said  Stephen 
Wn^,  ''where  morning  service  commences  at  noon. 
What  do  they  call  their  church?" 

"Just  Biffey  Church,  sir — ^Biffey  Church  plain,"  re- 
plied Duke,  with  a  touch  of  scorn.  "As  to  a  bell, 
they  We  none.  The  Biifey  people  say,  quite  proud  like, 
thejVe  been  going  to  church,  man  and  boy,  since 
ihere  was  a  church  to  go  to,  and  they  don't  want 
no  bells  at  this  time  of  day  to  remind  them  of  their 
dooty.  I  like  St.  Cecilia's  myself  :  everything  there  is 
most  correct  and  in  order ;  Mr.  Fletcher,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  'aving  served  his  time  in  one  of  the  superior 
London  churches." 

Stephen  made  a  wry  face. 

"No  London-and- water  for  me,"  he  said,  rising 
from  the  table.  "Besides,  in  any  case  I  am  late  for 
St.  Cecilia's.  The  bell  has  ceased  for  some  time.  I 
shall  go  to  Biffey." 

"  Dr.  Bomney  is  a  fine  old  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  but  tedious,  sir,  tedious,"  replied  Duke,  loqua- 
ciooB  as  a  hairdresser ;  and  in  a  few  moments  more 
he  stood  at  the  Royal  Alexandra  door  again,  contem- 
plating Mr.  Wray  as  he  sauntered  down  the  garden 
path,  and  out  on  the  road  by  the  sea. 

The  young  man  walked  on  slowly,  enjoying  the 
fresh  cold  air  and  the  bright  sunshine,  which 
beautified  even  ugly,  staring  Flashford.  Presently 
he  found  himself  outside  St.  Cecilia's,  standing  spick 
and  span  in  the  centre  of  her  own  greensward. 
He  could  hear  the  chanting  within  as  he  paused  a 
moment,  irresolute,  at  the  open  gate.  But  Stephen 
Wray  had  a  vein  of  perversity  in  his  character, 
which,  developed,  jnight  go  far  to  make  an  unbear- 
able oddity  of  him  in  his  latter  days ;  and  just 
because  St.  Cecilia  was  there  at  hand,  looking  so 
trim  and  new  and  orderly,  he  would  have  none  of 
her,  but  turned  off  resolutely  to  seek  and  find  poor 
old  despised  Biffey  in  the  back  streets. 

To  seek  and  find  Biffey. 

Yes.  Stephen  Wray — that  is  all  very  well.  Here 
you  are  with  a  Sunday  on  your  hands  to  spend  as  best 
yon  may  in  this  strange  place.  You  may  as  well  go 
seek  and  find  Biffey.    It  will  be  something  to  do. 

And  find  what  else  besides? 

Would  you  now,  as  you  stand  a  moment  at  St 
Cecilia's  gate  irresolute,  if  the  veil  over  your  future 
were  to  lift  an  instant  and  show  you  what  is  to  come 
of  your  going  to  Biffey  Church  this  Sunday  morning 
— would  you  go  on  7  Or  would  you  slip  into  a  modest 
back  seat  at  St.  Cecilia's,  and  listen  to  the  fifteen 
minutes'  ethical  discourse  of  the  polished  Mr.  Fletche. 
and  return  to  London  to-morrow  morning  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  you  came  ? 

The  way  to  Biffey  was  not  hard  to  find.  After  he 
had  gone  some  way  along  the  main  street,  with  its 
doable  line  of  closed  shops,  he  came  on  small  groups 
of  people  with  books  in  their  hands,  all  wending  in 
one  direction.  With  these  he  mingled,  and  presently 
fonnd  himself  in  a  narrow  lane  bordered  by  two  high 
walls,  with  clustering  ivy  on  the  top. 

A  high  gate,  wide  open,  introduced  the  churchyard 
to  his  notice,  and  he  turned  in.  Tlie  tall  and  stately 
young  stranger  caused  a  sensation,  of  which  he  was 
beantif  ally  unconscious,  as  he  walked  up  the  aisle  of 


the  dark  little  charoh.  The  ancient  verger  considered 
the  classic  retirement  of  the  Rectory  pew  the  only 
fitting  destination  of  the  distinguished  stranger,  and 
accordingly  popped  him  in  there. 

Stephen  nearly  gasped  as  the  inteiise  and  consistent 
hideousness  of  the  building  sudden-y  rushed  in  upon 
his  soul.  The  church  was  low.  Hat-ceiled,  white- 
washed, and  perfectly  square.  It  was  an  ordinary 
room,  in  fact,  with  a  three-decker  arrangement  of 
table,  reading-desk,  and  pulpit  at  one  end,  and  an 
object  in  the  form  of  a  diving-bell  gracefully  poised 
above  the  pulpit. 

Presently  a  side  door  near  him  opened  suddenly, 
and  admitted  a  burst  of  wintry  sunshine  and  two  in- 
dividuals— an  old  gentleman  and  a  young  lad^. 

Stephen  Wray  almost  gasped,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  as 
this  vision  burst  upon  him.  It  was  not  the  classical 
beauty  of  the  young  woman — ^he  had  not  eyes  to  look 
at  her—but  the  supreme  elegance  of  this  marvellous 
old  gentleman  which  made  him  wonder. 

Never  before  had  he  beheld  a  mortal  man  gotten  up 
in  a  cut-away  velvet  .joat  wi'h  lace  rufiies,  several 
brilliant  waistcoats  of  silks  nnd  satins,  knee-breeches 
and  buckled  shoes,  and  long  hair  worn  in  a  queue. 

This  quaint  apparition  of  bynfone  modes  came  right 
on  to  the  Rectory  pew,  fill'  ig  all  the  church  with  his 
benignant  smiles.  Courte-iusly  he  held  open  the  pew 
door  to  allow  his  companion  oo  step  in. 

Then  he  marched  in  himself,  and  seating  himself, 
looked  curiously  at  Stephen  Wray.  The  young  man 
felt  rather  uncomfortable. 

"I  trust  I  do  not  intrude,"  whispered  Stephen 
hastily,  for  the  square  high  pew,  with  its  seat^  all 
roiuid  and  carpeted  floor,  seemed  to  him  more  like  a 
private  room  than  a  scat  in  a  church. 

"Not  at  all.  sir,"  responded  the  old  gentleman, 
bowing  in  the  most  chivalrous  style  imaginable. 

Stephen  returned  this  oourtly  inclination  with  a 
brusque  bow  of  the  Jack-in-the-box  style  of  salutation 
common  in  these  degenerate  days,  when  elegance  of 
deportment  may  be  classed  among  the  lost  arts. 

At  this  moment  a  venerable  harmonium — which, 
like  most  things  present,  had  seen  better  days — ^began 
to  wheeze  forth  a  melancholy  melody;  the  ancient 
sexton  took  up  his  position  in  front  of  a  cushioned 
stand,  whereon  reclined  an  enormous  prayer-book ;  and 
a  heavy-browed,  ponderous  man  in  a  crumpled  sur- 
plice made  his  appearance,  and  clambered  up  into  the 
second  storey  of  those  mysterious  railed-off  spaces  at 
the  end  of  the  church. 

The  old  gentleman  in  the  pew  with  Stephen  politely 
handed  him  a  book,  and  the  service  began  to  drag 
its  slow  length  along. 

Stephen  was  longing  to  study  his  companions, 
e8X)ecially  the  younger  one,  but  politeness  forbade 
him.  He  furtively  looked  within  his  book,  and 
found,  inscribed  in  faded  ink,  a  legend,  setting  forth 
the  gift  of  the  said  book  to  "  George  Frederick  Augustus 
Drury,  from  his  loving  sister,  Hilda  Romney."  The 
prayer-book  fervently  besought  blessings  upon  "our 
most  giacious  and  religious  sovereign,  King  George 
the  Third,"  and  was  furthermore  adorned  with  long 
s\  which  wofully  puzzled  poor  Stephen's  intellectual 
capacities. 
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Since  he  had  been  a  ourly-headed  little  thing,  in 
velvet  frocks  and  lace  collars,  Stephen -had  been 
accustomed  to  go  to  church,  and  to  behave  himself 
with  propriety  while  there.  But  here,  to  his  great 
shame  and  confusion  of  face,  he  found  himself  the 
object  of  general  attention,  and  the  cause  of  some 
tittering.  The  Biflfeyices  were  not  going  to  keep  a 
clerk  to  say  "  Amen,"  and  do  their  own  "  responses  " 
at  the  same  time.  The  ancient  sexton  represented 
them  amply,  and  they  sat  mute.  Stephen  felt  greatly 
ashamed,  and  hiding  his  roseate  countenance  within 
the  covers  of  his  book,  hoped  the  young  lady  opposite 
had  not  heard  him. 

When  the  old  clergyman  had  clambered  into  the 
topmost  place  of  all,  and  began  to  drone  out  his  ser- 
mon, Stephen  dared  a  little,  and  looked  about  him. 

His  eyes  wandered  from  the  quaint  form  in  the  pew 
with  him  to  the  rows  of  bent  silver  heads  (occasion- 
ally nodding)  and  rusty  poke  bonnets  (vigorously 
alert  and  wakeful) ;  and  he  wondered  for  how  many 
years  the  owners  of  these  heads  had  been  coming  to 
this  musty  old  church,  where  the  very  atmosphere 
smelt  of  dust  and  mildew,  and  cobwebs  adorned  the 
window  corners,  and  hung  festoon-like  from  the 
heavy  fringes  of  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  cush- 
ions. The  wrinkled  sexton  seemed  to  bear  the  hall- 
mark of  centuries  on  his  thin,  hard  face,  and  the 
old  parson  appeared  more  than  half  asleep  as  he 
laboured  through  his  sermon. 

A  ray  of  brilliant  sunshine  suddenly  slanted  in 
athwart  the  dingy  edifice.  Stephen's  eyes  involunt- 
arily travelled  along  its  track,  and  it  carried  his 
gaza  straight  to  the  face  of  the  young  lady  in  the 
pew,  at  whom,  since  his  early  disaster,  he  had 
not  ventured  to  look.  She  moved  a  little  aside,  but 
finding  she  could  not  get  out  of  range  of  the  sunbeam, 
she  submitted  to  its  acrutiny,  simply  leaning  her  head 
against  the  high  pew  behind  her,  and  closing  her 
eyes. 

Stephen  now  could  look  at  her  as  much  as  he 
would.  And  looking,  he  said  to  himself  that  she  and 
the  sunbeam  were  surely  kindred — the  only  bright 
things  in  all  that  mouldy  old  place. 

She  was  very  young,  and  very  simply  dressed.  A 
long  brown  velvet  cloak,  bordered  with  fur,  and 
fashioned  in  a  style  of  twenty  years  ago,  hid  her 
figure,  while  a  heavy  brown  velvet  bonnet  framed 
her  small  face  like  an  aureole.  But  Stephen  liked 
her  dress.  Fastidious  as  he  was,  and  well  versed 
in  ladies*  dress,  as  is  the  wont  of  the  existing 
generation  of  fashionable  youth  to  be,  yet  he  liked 
the  dingy,  unsuitable  costume  of  this  young  girl.  He 
recognised  its  age  at  a  glance,  and  wondered  what  his 
sisters  would  say  could  they  see  it.  In  all  his  life,  he 
thought,  he  had.  never  seen  so  fair  and  sweet  a  face. 
Small,  regular  teatures,  framed  with  soft  brov/n  hair, 
and  long  lashes  lying  on  the  clear  pallor,  of  satin- 
smooth  cheeks.  But  more  than  the  flawless  beauty  of 
outline  and  contour,  the  deep,  unconscious  sadness  of 
the  girl's  faoe  attracted  him.  The  lips  in  repose  took 
a  patient,  pathetic  droop,  strange  to  see  on  a  face  so 
young.  It  went  to  Stephen*s  heart  with  swift  direct- 
ness, for  his  was  a  nature  quickly  miserable  at  the 
sight  of  pain  in  others.    He  wondered  why  a  cloud  bo 


deep  shou'd  rest  on  a  faoe  so  young,  so  altogether 
lovely  in  its  pure,  childlike  beauty. 

She  sat  very  still,  with  closed  eyes.  One  might  con- 
template her  as  one  would  a  statue  or  a  picture,  and 
with  some  of  the  same  artistic  pleasure  in  so  doing. 
Stephen  wondered  of  what  she  was  thinking.  He 
tried  to  weave  out  for  himself  the  probable  pattern  of 
her  daily  life.  He  was  just  cdeavouring  to  satis- 
factorily adjust  her  relationship  to  the  quaint  old 
oddity  v7ith  her,  when  the  sunlight  passed  from  off 
her  face,  and,  opening  her  eyes,  she  looked  straight 
at  him. 

Page  after  page  of  sermon-paper  had  been  turned 
over  by  the  preacher,  Stephen  catching  here  and 
there  classical  allusions  and  quotations  which  sur- 
prised him ;  noisy  flies,  waking  in  the  brief  scant 
sunshine  from  their  winter  sleep,  buzzed  up  and 
down  the  dusty  window-panes  ;  the  weary  old  sexton 
dozed  and  nodded  in  his  place,  and  the  grimy-faoed 
clock — four  hours  and  twenty  minutes  slow — ^ticked 
loudly  on,  when  the  ray  of  sunshine  vanished  as 
capriciously  as  it  had  come,  and  Hilda  Bonmey,  open- 
ing her  eyes,  found  the  stranger  calmly  contemplating 
her. 

He  blushed  vividly — and  so  did  she.  And  for  the 
rest  of  the  service  the  only  thing  that  interested  these 
young  people  was  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  beneath 
their  feet. 

But  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  eyes.  Grey, 
clear,  almost  child-like  in  their  innocent  sweetnees — 
very  lovely  eyes  they  were. 

The  longest  sermon  comes  to  an  end,  and  so  did  this 
one.  Stephen  found  himself  holding  the  pew  door 
open  for  the  young  lady  to  pass  out;  and  returning  the 
courtly  salutation  of  the  old  gentleman  in  the  many- 
coloured  waistcoats.  She  did  not  vouchsafe  him  even 
one  little  glance  in  going.  The  young  man  possessed 
himself  of  his  hat,  and  prepared  to  depart,  not  without 
a  wistful  look  in  the  direction  of  the  little  side  door 
through  which  she  had  disappeared,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain unpleasant,  half-defined  sense  of  loneliness  at  his 
heart,  which  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  unaccount- 
able. 

In  going  down  the  aisle,  he  suddenly  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  preacher,  who  was  shambling 
along  vestrywards.  The  young  man  stood  politely 
aside  to  let  him  pass,  a  little  awed  to  find  himself 
rubbing  shoulders  with  the  divine. 

Dr.  Romney,  the  "  gentleman  of  the  old  school,"  a^ 
who  felt  himself  pretty  much  the  same  individual  in 
his  ecclesiastical  garments  and  out  of  them,  raised  his 
head  abruptly,  and  looked  at  the  stranger  from  under 
his  shaggy  brows — a  glance  which  surprised  Stephen 
by  its  keenness,  contrasting  oddly  with  the  mumbled 
service  and  sermon  just  gone  before. 

"  A  stranger,"  he  said  abruptly,  and  in  a  tone  which 
implied  that  this  was  a  most  objectionable  point  in 
Stephen's  character.  Stephen  felt  he  was  not  to  blame, 
but  he  had  to  own  to  the  charge. 

•*  I  came  to  Flashford  yesterday  evening,"  he  sup- 
plemented, in  extenuation. 

"  We  call  this  place  Biffey,"  the  old  clergyman  said 
severely. 

Stephen  felt  he  had  blundered. 
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^  And  I  heard  so  much  of  St.  Cecilia  from  the  waiter 
at  the  AluXiiudra  this  mominj*/'  the  yountr  man  went 
on  suavely,  *'  that  I  decided  to  come  to  Biffey  for 
morning  service/' 

Dr.  Romney  looked  pleased.  He  waved  his  hand 
about  him  ma<rnifioeutly. 

"Ours  is  a  very  beautiful  church,"  he  said,  "and 
very  old.*' 

Stephen  bowed  assent,  not  making?  it  clear  whether 
it  was  to  the  beauty  or  to  the  antiquity  of  the  fabric 
he  handed  in  his  adherence. 

"  Have  you  friends  in  Biffey,  sir  ? "  asked  the  old 
cler*ryman  abruptly.  "  No  ?  Then  perhaps  you  will 
honour  me  by  stepping  into  my  house  close  at  h^nd ; 
we  are  to  use  hospitality,  you  know ;  '  angels  unaware,^ 
you  know,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  But  few  strangers 
come  our  way  to  test  our  principles,  so  we  had  best 
make  the  most  of  those  that  do. — ^Here,  Morton,  take 
my  things." 

And  unrolling  his  robes  upwards,  all  in  one  grand 
wisp,  leaving  them  for  the  long-suffering  Morton  to 
disentangle  at  his  leisure,  the  fat  old  parson  rolled 
along  the  aisle,  conducting  Stephen  to  the  selfsame 
little  door  where  »1ic  had  disappeared. 


CHAPTER    II. 

STEPHEN  WRAY   MAKES  UP  HIS  HIND. 

BIFFEY  PARSON- 
AGE was  just  as 
old  as  Biffey  Church,  but 
happily  of  a  more  quali- 
fied ugliness.  Going  over 
it,  one  came  to  the  sar- 
castic conclusion,  that  it 
had  been  planned  in  a 
nightmare,  begun  on  the 
1st  of  April,  and  finished 
— never.  Dark,  tortuous 
passages,  that  could  easily 
been  straight,  cunning 
flights  of  steps  in  hidden  places, 
to  serve  no  other  purpose,  apparently,  than  to  cause 
the  unwary  to  fall  and  crack  their  necks,  for  no 
sooner  down  than  an  equal  number  of  steps  led 
back  to  the  original  level.  Unnecessary  doors 
abounded,  blind  windows— in  fact,  a  general  wild 
incompleteness  of  design— were  the  distinguishing 
cha?:acteristic8  of  Biffey  Parsonage. 

The  people  of  the  house  were  no  less  strange, 
thought  Stephen  Wray,  fresh  from  the  artificialities 
of  his  home  in  London.  Dr.  Romney,  father  and 
patriarch,  was  a  man  of  great  learning — learning 
and  attainments  both^which  all  his  life  had  hung 
like  a  millstone  about  his  neck.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  now,  looking  on  the  deeply  furrowed  face,  and 
meeting  the  harsh  abruptness  of  his  manner,  that  t^s 
old  man  had  been  young  once,  and  ambitious  and 
happy.  Yet  he  had  been  all  three.  The  youth  had 
fled,  the  ambition  waned  ;  the  happiness  lay  buried  in 
a  grave  close  by  in  Biffey  Churchyard.  She  who  for 
a  brief  space  had  made  his  life  blossom  as  the  rose 
had  at  the  birth  of  their  one  child  closed  her  eyes  in 


the  sleep  which  knows  no  waking.  Since  then  his 
life  had  been  sombre  ;  all  interest  in  outer  things  left 
him,  and  of  the  many  bright  hopes  he  had  started  in 
life  with,  he  had  neither  heart  nor  courage  to  attempt 
to  achieve  even  one.  With  him  lived  his  wife's 
brother,  Master  Drury  as  he  was  always  called.  His 
life,  too,  had  seemed  to  stop  short  at  his  sister's  grave. 
And  to  both  of  these  young  Hilda  was  the  dearest 
treasure  this  life  could  hold. 

Miranda  on  her  island  home  knew  more  of  the 
world  than  did  Hilda  Romney.  She  was  nineteen 
now,  and  all  her  life  had  been  passed  in  this  dark  old 
parsonage,  shut  in  from  the  small  world  of  Biffey 
by  high,  ivy-clad  walls.  If  the  truth  must  be  told, 
the  girl  loved  her  uncle  better  than  her  father.  His 
queer,  quaint,  wrinkled  face  had  always  a  loving  smile 
for  her ;  his  manner  to  her  was  the  very  embodiment 
of  courtly  chivalry ;  he  watched  her  as  carefully  as 
he  watched  his  flowers;  he  tried  in  many  small, 
pathetic  ways  to  please  her,  to  give  her  pleasure  ; — 
while  her  father  was  so  quiet  and  reserved,  and  his 
thoughts  and  affections  so  much  buried  in  the  book 
he  was  writing,  that  days  might  patw  without  his 
seemingly  remembering  her  existence.  But  to  old 
Master  Drury  she  was  the  lodestar  of  life,  the  very 
apple  of  his  eye. 

Her  life  had  always  run  in  the  one  tranquil  groove. 
Week  in,  week  out,  an  unbroken  serene  existence,  a 
round  of  homely  duties  faithfully  performed.  The 
same  fresh  joy  in  each  successive  spring,  when  the 
sap  rose  in  the  branches,  and  she  felt  youth  and  health 
within  her  veins ;  the  same  gentle  regret  when  the 
year  slowly  yellowed  to  its  close,  and  the  wintry 
winds  and  fogs  returned,  the  brightness  all  buried 
till  another  year,  with  its  blossoms  and  bird^songs. 
should  roll  round  again.  She  knew  of  no  other  life 
than  this — this  gentle,  sweet-eyed  maiden  guessed  not  at 
the  hidden  possibilities  of  life,  but  moved  through  her 
little  world  with  serene,  unawakened  heart,  and  fair, 
placid,  smiling  eyes,  the  joy  of  all  who  looked  on  her. 

"  I  wonder  where  that  young  stranger  in  our  pew 
came  from  ? "  mused  Master  Drury,  as  she  and  he 
passed  homewards  through  the  churchyard. 

Unwittingly  he  had  struck  upon  the  subject  of  his 
niece's  meditations. 

"Yes,  I  should  like  to  know,"  she  replied  readily. 

"  He  looked  so  stiff  a:-d  ungraceful,"  Master  Drury 
went  on;    "and  was  so  badly  dressed." 

"  Did  you  think  so  ? "  Hilda  said,  with  evident  dis- 
appointment.   "  I  thought  he  had  such  a  nice  face." 

"  Face,  yes :  perhaps  so.    But  his  dress ! " 

"I  suppose,"  said  Hilda  hesitatingly,  "it  is  ovr 
dress,  uncle,  that  is  really  odd  and  absurd.  This 
mantle  of  mine  was  mother  s,  and  it  is  not  like  in 
shape  to  any  of  the  cloaks  the  ladies  who  come  here 
in  summer  wear.    I  am  sure  they  would  laugh  at  it  I " 

"  Let  them  laugh,"  Master  Drury  replied,  with  scorn. 
**  I  should  like  to  know  if  one  of  them  had  a  face  so 
pretty  as  yours  to  show  above  their  fine  cloaks." 

Hilda  smiled.  She  was  so  used  to  her  uncle's  extra- 
vagant admiration,  it  had  not  the  effect  of  making 
her  vain,  for  she  told  herself  it  was  only  his  love 
for  her  that  made  her  beautiful  in  his  eyes. 

They  had  reached  the  Parsonage  door  now.     As 
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they  paused,  and  Hi'da  looked  round,  a  sudden  colour 
came  up  in  her  face.  Through  the  postern-gate  into 
the  churchyard,  which  she  and  her  uncle  had  left 
open  for  her  father,  came  the  heavy,  stooping  figure 


Drury  had  likewise  disappeared  —  presumably  to 
announce  the  new  arrival  to  the  cook — ^Hilda  was 
thrown  on  her  own  resources  to  accord  a  welcome 
to  the  stranger. 


**She  sat  very  still,  with  closed  eyes.' -p.  6w 


of  Dr.  Romney,  and  with  him,  in  quite  familiar  con- 
verse, the  tall  young  stranger  who  had  this  morning 
occupied  so  many  of  her  thoughts. 

"  Hilda,"  her  father  said,  in  his  abrupt  way, 
"here  is  a  gentleman  who  has  had  the  good  taste 
to  prefer  our  simple  church  to  the  gaudy  attraction h  of 
that  place  which  it  pains  me  to  mention.  I  have 
brought  him  to  dinner.    See  to  it." 

Then  he  disappeared  into  the  house,  and  as  Master 


Stephen  felt  miserably  awkward,  and  she  was 
tongue-tied  and  shy.  The  poor  young  things  ltx)ked 
at  each  other  in  a  dejected  manner,  half -apologetic 
but  entirely  absurd. 

Woman-like,  she  was  the  first  to  regain  self-possession. 
She  oflFered  him  her  hand  with  a  pretty  smile.  "I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  with  simple  direct- 
ness that  was  in  itself  a  charm.  *'  May  I  know  your 
name  ? " 
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"  My  name  is  Wray — Stephen  Wray,"  the  young  man 
replied  shamefacedly.  "And  indeed.  Miss  Romney, 
I  do  not  know  how  to  apologise  for  this  intrusion." 

**  Pray  do  not  try,"  she  said  graciously.  "  If  papa 
thought  you  admired  our  x)Oor  old  church  more  than 
St.  Cecilia's,  of  course  he  asked  you  to  dinner.  He 
would  give  you  anything  in  the  world  if  he  thought 
that.  But,  Mr.  Wray,  how  could  you  pretend  to  like 
it  best  1  Don't  you  think  it  was  very  wrong  of  you  ? 
Because  it  could  not  be  true,  you  know." 

The  reproach  in  the  girl's  eyes  stung  Stephen  into 
exculpation  of  his  sin.  He  explained  how  matters 
really  had  fallen  out,  but  he  could  see  by  her  quiet, 
amused  smile  that  she  did  in  nowise  believe  him. 
He  chafed  helplessly  under  the  sense  of  this.  **I 
could  make  no  comparison  between  the  churches," 
be  said,  in  loftily  injured  tones,  "  seeing  I  have  never 
crossed  the  threshold  of  St.  Cecilia's." 

"Should  you  like  to  see  our  garden  before  we  go 
indoors  ? "  she  asked  him,  dropping  the  thorny  question 
of  the  churches.  Stephen  assented  very  willingly,  and 
she  led  the  way  along  the  strip  of  lawn  beneath  the 
Parsonage  windows,  and  into  a  large  and  apparently  . 
well-stocked  fruit-garden  behind  the  house.  Within 
the  garden  door  was  a  stretch  of  grassy  sward, 
bordered  by  overshadowing  apple-trees,  not  yet  in 
leaf  this  March  day,  but  holding  up  bare,  shining 
branches  to  the  cold  blue  sky.  As  Stephen  followed 
his  fair  hostess  from  flower-bed  to  flower-bed,  he  little 
thought,  or  imagined,  or  foresaw  how  intimately  every 
smallest  detail  of  this  sunshiny  and  sequestered 
garden  nook  was  to  grow  into  his  spirit,  become  a 
part  of  himself,  as  it  were,  and  parcel  of  his  life,  and 
of  its  every  memory  of  joy  and  pain.  He  now  walked 
through  it  as  a  stranger,  stopping  every  now  and 
again  to  rapturously  admire  a  cluster  of  crimson 
auriculas  or  scarlet  anemones,  or  the  long  ranks  of 
tall,  upstanding  daffodils  by  the  ivy-covered  walls, 
while  all  around  him  tribes  of  jubilant  spring 
blossoms  glorified  the  smooth-shorn  sward,  and  made 
the  very  atmosphere  sweet  and  warm  with  fragrance. 

•*  It  is  like  a  garden  one  reads  about  in  a  poem  I " 
the  young  man  exclaimed,  standing  still,  and  looking 
about  him. 

**  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Miss  Romney.  "  Uncle 
Drury  is  our  gardener,  and  he  loves  his  flowers  as 
though  they  were  living  things,  as  indeed  they  are. 
But  you  should  see  this  place  in  summer,  when  the 
limes  on  the  lawn  are  in  blossom,  and  the  house 
is  smothered  in  flowers.    It  is  really  pretty  then." 

"  It  is  lovely  now,"  he  said,  wondering  at  the  old- 
fashioned  garden,  and  the  great  beauty  of  the  girl 
beside  him,  and,  most  of  all,  at  himself — that  he 
should  find  himself  here. 

"You  live  in  London?"  she  said  timidly.  Then, 
with  a  rosy  flush,  "  Forgive  me ;  it  is  rude  to  ask 
questions." 

"Ask  me  as  many  as  you  like,"  he  said  eagerly. 
"  I  have  a  father  and  a  mother,  and  two  sistt.  rs,  and 
we  live  in  Portman  Square ;  and.  on  the  whole,  we 
are  a  most  uninteresting  and  commonplace  family." 

Hilda  did  not  think  him  either  uninteresting  or 
commonplace,  but  she  did  not  say  so.  "  You  have  a 
mother,"  she  said  softly;  "and  I  have  not." 


Stephen  felt  deeply  ashamed  of  himself  when  the 
pathos  of  this  little  speech  struck  on  his  ear.  He  was 
not  accustomed  to  look  upon  his  mother  in  the  light  of 
a  blessing  exactly. 

"Your  mother  is  dead?"  he  said. 
"Yes,  so  long  ago— so  long  ago  that  I  do  not  re- 
member her ;  but  I  think  of  her.  And  sometimes  I 
think  how  different  all  would  be  if  she  were  still  here 
with  us.  But  that,  I  suppose,  is  useless,  and  perhaps 
wicked,  to  think.  And  I  have  felt  as  if  she  were  very 
near  me.  Sometimes,  when  I  am  grieved  or  unhappy, 
I  feel  as  if  she  comes  quite  close  to  me  ;  and,  though 
she  says  nothing,  her  presence  soothes  m«,  and  I  grow 
happy  again.  Bo  you  think  she  really  pomes  'X)  me, 
or  that  I  only  imagine  she  does,  as  Uncle  Brury 
says?" 

"  I  am  sure  she  comes,"  Stephen  replied  fervently. 
He  did  not  in  the  least  know  how  to  answei  the 
question,  or  the  look  in  the  appealing  eyes  raised  to 
his.  He  wished  he  could  frame  some  pretty  remark 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  but  he  could  think  of  nothing. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  go  down  to  the  house  now," 
she  said ;  and  obediently  he  followed  her  from  the 
garden,  feeling  very  much  as  one  may  imagine  the 
fairy  prince  felt  when  wandering  in  the  enchanted 
mazes  of  the  wood  where  the  sleeping  princess  lay. 

Master  Drury  came  ambling  across  the  lawji  to 
meet  them  as  they  left  the  garden.  The  sunshine 
fell  full  on  his  powdered  hair  and  brilliant  attire. 

Hilda  introduced  the  stranger,  to  whom  the  old 
man  most  graciously  bowed — Stephen  looking  rather 
as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  ramrod,  and  it  had  disagreed 
with  him.  Master  Drury  led  off  with  some  suitable 
remarks,  and  Stephen  found  himself  replying,  with 
the  impression  of  being  in  a  dream  deepening  upon 
him  every  moment. 

The  grass  out  here  was  just  as  green  and  carefully 
cut  as  in  the  garden,  but  the  flowers  were  not  so 
luxuriant  as  within  the  high  shelter  of  the  red  brick 
walls.  Here  also  a  long  rank  of  daffodils  waved  their 
golden  heads  in  the  sunshine,  against  the  sombre 
background  of  a  laurestinus  hedge. 

Hilda  stepped  away  across  the  grass,  leaving  Stephen 
in  conversation  with  her  uncle,  but  with  his  eyes  and 
thoughts  following  her. 

Presently  she  returned  to  him,  a  small  bunch  of 
Russian  violets  in  her  hand. 

"  These  are  all  I  could  find,"  she  said,  with  a  frank 
smile,  and  held  them  out  to  Stephen,  who  took  them 
gratefully,  wondering  if  there  was  another  girl  in  the 
world  so  deliciously  sweet  and  natural — like  her  own 
violets,  he  thought,  as  he  carefully  placed  her  offering 
in  his  button-hole. 

With  any  other  young  lady  he  ever  met,  the  fellow 
would  now  have  played  a  little  comedy  anent  the 
pinning-in  of  the  flowers  to  his  coat — a  comedy  both 
he  and  she  would  have  perfectly  understood  ;  but 
with  Hilda  Romney  things  seemed  different.  There 
was  an  atmosphere  of  simple  truth  about  her  that 
disarmed  him,  and  kept  him  at  a  distance,  even  while 
he  felt  she  was  the  most  charming  woman  he  had 
ever  met. 

Then  they  went  indoors. 

The  Parsonage  drawing-room  was  as  mellow  with 
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apre  and  old-fashioned  ideas  as  the  rest  of  the  place. 
The  architect's  ecoentrioity  had  iu  it  taken  the  form. of 
unexpected  nooks  and  recesses,  with  one  side  of  the 
room  boldly  curving  out  into  the  lawn  like  an  over- 
Srrown  oriel  window.  It  was  nevertheless  a  pretty 
room,  its  dark  oak  oarvingfs  lightened  up  by  an  over- 
flow of  the  garden  outside  into  every  nook  and  cranny. 
There  were  flowers  everywhere,  and  ferns  and  palms 
in  large  old  china  jars  standing  here  and  there. 

Stephen  had  not  time  to  notice  many  details  before, 
dinner  was  announced,  and  Dr.  Romney  led  the  way 
to  the  dining  -room.  Here  was  more  oak  carving,  but 
the  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry  :  Bebekah  at  the 
well,  Moses  in  the  bulrushes,  Samson  and  Delilah  ; 
Stephen  felt  more  than  ever  like  the  fairy  prince — 
oak  carving  and  tapestry  as  daily  furniture  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  too  much  for  his  equanimity — 
only  the  fairy  princess  was  not  asleep,  but  very  wide 
awake,  sitting  opposite  him  at  the  table,  stealing 
glances  at  him  from  time  to  time  from  her  soft  grey 
eyes,  and  across  the  dream  and  the  glamour  mingled 
the  fragrance  of  the  violets  she  had  given  him. 

"  We  dine  early,  sir,"  remarked  his  host — "  that  is, 
on  Sunday — ^as  my  evening  service  commences  at  five." 

"Do  you  make  a  lengthened  stay  in  Biffey?" 
Master  Drury  asked,  by  way  of  conversation ;  for  if 
Dr.  Romney  asked  a  man  to  dinner,  he  had  no  idea 
of  entertaining  him  mentally  as  well.  He  left  all 
efforts  after  sociability  to  his  brother-in-law  and  his 
daughter. 

"No,"  replied  Stephen,  "I  return  to  town  to- 
morrow morning.  The  fact  is,  I  came  to  Bulliouston 
on  business  for  my  father,  and  was  not  able  to  get  it 
finished  in  time  to  go  home  yesterday  evening,  so  ran 
down  here  last  night  for  the  Sunday.  I  am  glad  I  did 
now." 

Master  Drury  politely  bowed  at  the  compliment 
implied. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  the  firm  of  Wray 
and  Owens  ? "  Stephen  went  on,  not  sorry  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  hostages  to  conventionality,  and  give 
some  certificate  of  respectability  to  t'hese  innocent 
people,  who  asked  for  none.  **  My  father  is  the  head 
of  the  firm." 

"Publishers?"  Dr.  Romney  asked,  with  sudden 
interest,  lifting  his  shaggy  head  from  his  plate. 

"  No  ;  stockbrokers,"  Stephen  replied,  smiling  at 
the  idea  of  his  father,  or  old  Owens  either,  knowing 
anything  about  the  inside  of  a  book,  unless  it  was  a 
book  all  red  and  blue  lines,  and  with  frequent  refer- 
ences to  £  s.  d.  within  its  pages. 

"  And  how  do  you  like  our  church,  Mr.  Wray  ? " 
Master  Drury  asked,  falling  back  on  that  question, 
inevitable  at  a  parson's  board. 

Stephen  glanced  at  Hilda.  She  was  smiling  at  her 
plate  in  a  most  provoking  way. 

"It  is  very  old,"  he  stammered.  For  Stephen, 
although  a  young  man  of  the  world,  was  one  of  those 
rare  souls  to  whom  even  the  shadow  of  untruth  was  as 
painful  as  sand  in  the  eyes  is  to  the  ordinary  human 
being. 

"That  is  its  chief  beauty,"  Master  Drury  replied 
solemnly,  all  innocent  of  irony.  "  We  are  old  people 
here — and  we  like  the  old  ways." 


"And  yau.  Miss  Romney?"  said  Stephen  boldly, 
determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  ei  .emy's  country. 
"  You  are  not  old ;  and  what  do  you  think  of  St. 
Cecilia's  I " 

"  Papa  does  not  approve  of  my  croing  there,  and  so 
of  course  1  never  go." 

Dr.  Romney  gave  a  grunt  expressive  of  disdain,  and 
as  Stephen  noted  the  colour  in  her  face,  he  felt  rather 
sorry  he  had  put  her  to  such  a  test. 

"  We  are  a  remnant  of  another  age,"  Master  Drury 
went  on  solemnly.  "Stranded  here  by  time — far 
removed  from  the  clamour  of  earth — '  the  world 
forgetting — ^by  the  world  forgot ' — Hilda  even,  young 
tiiough  she  be,  belongs  rather  to  my  age  than  to  her 
own.  From  all  I  gather  of  the  ladies  of  the  present 
day,  Hilda  is  not  the  loser  from  our  life  of  cultured 
retirement." 

Stephen  thought  of  his  sisters,  and  looked  at  the 
sweet,  serious  face  of  his  young  hostess,  and  marvelled 
if  this  indeed  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  them  and  her. 

"I  don't  think  the  new  type  of  woman  is  to  be 
admired  by  men  or  angels,"  he  replied,  with  a  touch  of 
cynical  disapproval  which  surprised  himself.  Hereto- 
fore, the  young  women  of  his  acquaintance  had  not 
been  so  marvellously  distasteful  to  him,  and  his 
sisters  had  been  good  girls  enough,  as  girls  go.  His 
ideal  had  suddenly  become  higher.  In  fact,  he  never 
had  had  an  ideal  before — ^now  he  had.  He  had  looked 
upon  women  as  all  precisely  the  same,  some  of  them 
perhaps  a  little  wittier  or  a  little  prettier  than 
others.  Now  they  were  suddenly  severed  into  two 
classes.  In  one  class,  Hilda  Romney — ^with  haH- 
reluctance  he  owned  it,  for  he  should  have  liked  Hilda 
to  be  first  and  alone — and  Mary  Owens;  in  the 
second,  all  the  rest  of  the  women  his  world  held. 

"In  my  young  days."  continued  Master  Drury, 
"all  women  were  beautiful  and  good.  We  men, 
made  of  a  coarser  fibre,  found  our  highest  meed  of 
praise  in  the  approval  of  their  bright  eyes.  We 
tried  to  present  ourselves  in  the  best  of  lights  to 
them.  Now,  what  cares  a  man  what  a  woman  thinks 
pf  him  ?  She  has  stepped  from  off  her  pedestal,  and 
fights  in  the  arena  with  him  on  equal  terms.  Ah,  my 
young  friend,  I  pity  you ! " 

Stephen  was  by  no  means  an  adherent  to  the  theory 

that  women  were  sent  into  the  world  to  stand  aloft  on 

•  pedestals,  but  he  was  not  rash  enough  to  attempt 

to  argue  the  point  with  Master  Drury,  and  so  silently 

accepted  the  proffered  pity. 

"We  are  going  so  fast,"  he  said,  as  Master  Drury 
paused,  and  he  found  he  was  expected  to  say  some- 
thing, "  that  I  suppose  we  must  all,  men  and  women 
alike,  move  onwards,  or  we  shall  get  left  behind." 

"Yes,  you  live  too  fast  You  drain  the  goblet  of 
life  so  swiftly  that  the  delicacy  of  its  aroma  is  lost. 
Here  we  live  apart,  in  our  mellow  and  chastened 
atmosphere,  not  altogether  untouched  by  sorrow,  or 
forgotten  by  the  hand  of  Time.  My  brother-in-law 
is  engaged  upon  a  stupendous  work  which  will  stamp 
the  name  of  Romney  all  along  the  ranks  of  posterity. 
I  live  in  the  Arcadia  of  my  flowers  and  the  memories 
of  my  youth.  And  Hilda — ^my  niece — she  supplies  the 
element  without  which  life  must  oe  inharmonious 
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— the  beni^rn  inflnenoee  of  womanly  grraoe  and 
beauty." 

Master  Drury  paused  triumphantly.  Ana  to  him- 
self, deep  within  hiB  heart,  Stephen  pitied  Hilda. 

She,  blushin^r  a  little  at  her  uncle's  praises  in  the 
presence  of  a  8tran<rer,  rose  and  led  the  way  to  the 
drawinpr-room. 

"  I  think  I  must  be  proinpr,"  said  Stephen  presently. 
He  hoped  Hilda  would  press  him  to  stay,  but  she  did 
not. 

"  Can  I  say  good-bye  to  your  father  and  uncle  ?  "  he 
asked,  lingering. 

Hilda  smiled. 

"Come  with  me,"  she  said,  with  her  pretty  little 
laugh,  and  Stephen  followed  her  back  to  the  dining- 
room.  There,  in  an  arm-chair,  lay  Master  Drury,  fast 
asleep,  a  gentle  smile  playing  over  his  features.  Hilda 
stole  softly  in,  and  placed  a  velvet  cushion  behind  his 
head. 

•'  Come,"  she  whispered  again  to  Stephen,  who  had 
modestly  remained  at  the  door.  And  she  led  him 
along  a  dark  passage,  warning  him  in  whispers  of 
the  steps  in  secret  places.  She  opened  a  door  to  the 
left,  and  silently  pointed  in. 

He  looked  cautiously  into  the  room.  It  was  fitted 
up  as  a  study,  and  a  bright  fire  was  burning  on  the 
tiled  hearth.  On  a  sofa  close  by  the  fire  was  extended 
the  portly  frame  of  Dr.  Romney  with  one  pendant 
hand  prone  along  the  floor,  and  a  silk  handkerchief 
over  his  face.  Master  Drury  had  been  caught  nap- 
ping, as  it  were,  but  Dr.  Romney  had  deliberately  laid 
himself  down  to  woo  sleep.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  trumpet-like  tones  proceeding  from  beneath  the 
handkerchief. 

"  Is  it  always  like  this  1 "  Stephen  asked,  as  they 
retraced  their  way  along  the  passage  to  the  hall. 

"Yes,"  said  Hilda  simply.  "They  are  both  old, 
you  know,  and  need  rest." 

"  And  you  ?  "  said  Stephen.    "  What  do  you  do  ? " 

"  I  read,"  she  said.  "  I  read  as  much  as  I  can.  I 
have  many  books,  and  I  want  to  read  them  all — 
over  and  over  again— and  get  them  quite  into 
my  head,  that  I  may  have  them  to  think  about  after- 
wards." 

There  was  a  sudden  feverish  energy  in  her  manner 
as  she  spoke  which  surprised  Stephen.  And  a  look 
of  deep,  unutterable  sadness  came  suddenly  into  her 
face.  Every  vestige  of  brightness  died  out  from  her 
eyes  and  voice. 

"  But  would  you  not  rather  have  new  books  ? "  he 
asked.  "  I  would  send  you  some  gladly,  if  you  would 
let  me." 

"No,"  she  answered  sorrowfully.  "New  books 
would  only  puzzle  me.  I  want  to  read  my  own  old 
ones,  so  that  I  may  remember  them  by-and-by." 

She  pressed  both  her  hands  to  her  face  with  a  little 
gesture  of  despair  that  thrilled  the  young  man 
through  wi*^h  pity,  though  he  did  not  understand  it. 

She  looked  lo  small,  and  slight,  and  wistful,  stand- 
ing ever  in  the  shadow  of  these  old  lives,  that  all  his 
heart  went  out  to  her,  and  he  would  have  liked  to 
gather  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  kiss  and  caress  her  as 
one  does  a  little  pet  child. 

"  But  I  am  detaining  you  with  my  foolish  talk,"  she 


said,  holding  out  her  hand  with  a  little  air  of  dignity 
all  her  own.    Stephen  felt  himself  duiuissed. 

"  If  I  come  to  evening  service,"  he  said,  grasping 
this  last  straw  of  hope,  "  shall  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  thanking  your  father  for  his  kindness?" 

"Papa  is  sure  to  be  there,"  she  replied. 

He  would  have  liked  to  ask  if  she  would  be  there, 
but  most  unusual  shyness  stopped  his  tongue.  A 
trim  housemaid  was  already  holding  the  door  open 
for  him,  but  still  he  lingered. 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  do  not  find  it  dull,"  sho  said,  "  you 
would  come  in  after  service  to  tea  ? " 

" DTdl  I "  he  exclaimed  indignantly.  "I  am  as 
sorry  as  I  can  be  to  go  away  now." 

"  Then  why  do  you  go  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Have  I  been 
rude,  and  made  you  think  you  ought  to  go?'* 

Stephen  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  that  he  thought 
she  was  an  angel,  and  would  have  liked  to  tell  her  so. 
But  he  restrained  himself. 

'•  You  must  not  judge  me  by  your  sisters,"  she  went 
on  hurriedly,  "or  London  young  ladies.  I  do  not 
know  quite  how  to  behave.  But  I  am  sure  papa  and 
Uncle  Drury  will  be  disappointed  if  you  go  away.  It 
is  such  a  pleasure  to  them  to  have  someone  new  to 
talk  to,  and  you  must  not  be  vexed  because  they  have 
gone  to  sleep.  They  are  so  old,  you  know.  But  if 
you  like  to  stay,  and  as  you  have  no  other  friends  at 
Biffey — and  if  you  do  not  really  find  it  rvry  dull — I 
shall  be  very  glad.  If  you  liked,  we  might  go  and 
see  some  of  the  sick  people  in  the  outlying  hamlet, 
and  I  could  show  you  the  place." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how  eagerly  Stephen 
jumped  at  the  offer. 

An  hour  later  he  and  she  were  walking  briskly 
homeward  by  the  sea-shore.  The  village  soon  lay 
behind  them,  and  they  were  out  on  a  long  flat  reach 
of  scant  herbage.  There  was  no  beauty  along  this 
tame  coast ;  but  on  this  March  Sunday,  the  sunshine, 
clear  and  cold,  bathed  every  object  in  dazzling 
radiance,  and  made  the  smooth  surface  of  the  steel- 
blue  sea  impossible  to  look  upon. 

Presently  she  led  him  down  upon  the  strand  of 
hard,  unyielding  sand,  with  its  fringe  of  blanched 
ocean-wrack  and  weed.  Then  they  turned  up  a 
narrow  deeply  rutted  lane,  which  led  them  to  a 
hedge-bordered  road,  and  so  home  again  to  Biffey. 

Stephen  never  in  his  life  enjoyed  a  walk  so  much. 
He  would  have  been  ready  at  that  moment  to  declare 
that  Biffey  was  situated  amidst  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  world.  The  barren  reach  of  desert 
sand-hills  was  glorified  in  his  eyes. 

Hilda  talked  to  him  as  they  walked  along— gravely 
chatted  to  him  about  her  life,  and  its  little  interests 
and  occupations  among  the  poor.  She  told  him  of 
the  books  she  liked,  and,  warmed  by  his  sympathy, 
revealed  perhaps  more  than  she  was  aware  of  herself, 
her  dreams  and  girlish  thoughts,  and,  above  all,  her 
simple  piety. 

To  her,  he  was  simply  the  most  delightful  com- 
panion her  solitary  life  had  known— not  ancient, 
but  rather  of  her  own  age,  and  with  heart  and 
thoughts  in  harmony  with  hers.  And  so  with  sweet 
and  gracious  unconsciousness  her  nature  revealed 
itself  to   him  in  all  its  maiden  softness  and  high 
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nobleaess,  expanding  in  the  pleasure  of  his  oom- 
panionship,  as  the  folded  beauties  of  the  delicate 
sea- weed  fronds  reveal  themselves  when  the  tide  rises, 
and  the  limpid  sea- water  stands  in  every  little  pool. 

To  him — what  was  she? 

Simply  the  loveliest,  and  best,  and  sweetest 
woman  he  had  ever  known — and  his  wife,  if  he  could 
win  her. 


CHAPTER   III. 

A    WORLDLY    FAMILY. 

SUNDAY  came  not  as 
a  "day  of  rest  and 
g-ladness"  to  the  Wray 
family,  but  rather  as  an 
oft-recurring  period  of 
intense  dulness,  to  be  got 
through  in  the  best  way 
with  novels,  and 
yawns,  and  family  jars. 

The  father  and  mother  of 
the  family  usually  spent  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday  in  their 
own  especial  sanctum,  a 
small  and  dingily  furnished 
room,  looking  out  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  This 
^  worthy  pair  had  not  always 

been  in  circumstances  so  affluent  as  those  they  now 
enjoyed,  and  possibly  both  felt  most  at  their  ease  in 
this  plain,  ugly  room.  A  large  table  with  an  oil- 
cloth cover  filled  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  rows  of 
stiff,  hard  chairs  stood  along  the  walls ;  at  each  ^ide 
of  the  fire-place  a  lumbering  arm-chair,  and  in  these 
chairs  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wray  reclined,  the  former  having 
the  additional  comfort  of  his  feet  upon  another  chair. 
Mr.  Wray  was  a  short,  stout  man,  with  an  exceed- 
ingly red  face,  a  shining  bald  head,  small  sharp  eyes 
adorned  with  outstanding  brows,  and  a  nose  scarce 
worth  mentioning,  so  small  an  oasis  was  it  in  the  vast 
desert  of  his  face.  He  had  one  worship — money  ;  one 
rule  of  life — *'  Get  money  ";  one  creed — belief  in  money. 
Never  at  any  time  in  his  life  had  he  lost  sight  of  the 
end  and  aim  of  his  being,  and  he  was  now  a  very 
wealthy  man.  He  married  young,  and  had  three 
children,  and  as  years  went  on  a  large  household 
of  servants  and  a  respectable  offioe  staff  came  under 
his  control,  but  no  one  of  these  human  beings  had 
ever  loved  him ;  some  had  feared  him,  some  de- 
ceived him,  some  despised  him,  but  not  one  had  ever 
had  a  kindly  thought  associated  with  him  in  their 
hearts.  Not  that  he  wanted  or  cared  for  any  *'  humbug  " 
of  the  sort.  If  they  each  did  their  duty  in  that  state 
of  life  to  which  it  pleased  him  to  call  them,  that  was 
all  he  needed;  if  they  failed  to  do  so.  they  might  go 
elsewhere.  The  culprit  was  summarily  condemned 
on  the  first  offence,  without  hope  of  reprieve.  His  wife 
was  the  sole  person  who  contradicted  the  autocrat. 
She  feared  him  not  at  all.  His  daughters  and  his  son 
both  feared  and  disliked  him  cordially. 

Mrs.  Wray  consented  to  his  authority  on  the  tacit 
understanding  that  in  most  cases  her  word  was  as 
good  as  his.    She  seldom  actually  opposed  him  in  any 


of  his  plans,  but  she  ever  met  him  at  every  point  with 
a  vapid  stream  of  contradiction  and  condemnation. 

Her  favourite  rdU  in  life  was  to  pose  as  a  "dole- 
ful creature."  No  one  could  be  lively,  or  witty,  or 
even  cheerful,  in  her  society.  She  infused  a  drop  of 
gall  into  every  cup.  The  most  harmless  gaiety  felt 
itself  sinful  near  her,  and  withered  up.  Her  husband, 
her  son,  her  daughters,  her  servants,  she  looked  upon 
as  so  many  thorns  in  her  pillow.  In  her  scheme  of 
existence  everything  always  invariably  went  wrong, 
and  nothing  ever  by  the  remotest  chance  went  right 
In  the  great  dining-room  down-stairs  there  was  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  her  as  a  young  woman,  in  her  bridal 
silks  and  laces.  Even  then  had  there  lurked  a  latent 
acerbity  about  the  coldly  smiling  lips.  Years  had 
developed  the  acerbity  and  extinguished  the  smile. 

On  this  especial  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Wray  ap- 
peared to  be  in  anything  but  a  good  temper.  Perhaps 
the  east  wind  blowing  along  the  dusty  streets  outside 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

**  I  can't  understand,"  he  said  peevishly,  in  reply  to 
some  remark  his  wife  had  made  about  his  daughters — 
she  always  styled  them  his,  as  if  she  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them  or  him — "I  can't  understand  why 
those  girls  are  not  married." 

"They've  had  offers,"  Mrs.  Wray  replied. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know.  Fortune-hunters  ;  but  never 
a  one  with  pound  for  pound  with  them — not  one 
amongst  the  lot  that  could  have  made  a  marriage 
settlement.  What 's  the  matter  with  them  ?  They  're 
not  very  ugly,  though  they  have  not  much  to  boast  of 
in  the  way  of  good  looks.  Stephen's  got  any  good 
looks  that  were  going.  I  don't  know  where  from.  I 
am  sure." 

"Not  from  you,  Mr.  Wray." 

"I'd  say  the  same  to  you,  only  it  might  not  be 
polite,  Mrs.  Wray,"  her  husband  returned  placidly. 
"What's  the  matter  with  the  girls?  They're  pro- 
perly dressed,  they  've  all  they  need  ;  no  father  could 
do  more  than  I've  always  done  for  them.  Over  a 
hundred  a  year  for  their  schooling  alone.  They  go 
out,  they've  a  box  at  the  opera,  they've  carriages, 
riding-horses,  everything  any  young  woman  can  need 
to  set  her  off,  and  there  they  are  still  on  my  hands. 
I  've  often  said  I  '11  give  each  of  them  ten  thousand 
down  on  their  wedding-day,  and  then  I  'm  done  with 
them.  I  must  save  the  rest  for  Stephen.  He's  my 
only  son,  and  will  carry  on  the  name." 

"That  is  a  great  consideration,"  Mrs.  Wray  said 
sourly. 

Her  rank  had  been  one  degree  higher  than  her 
husband's  in  the  social  scale  when  she  married  him 
long  years  ago,  and  she  never  alloA'ed  him  to  forget 
the  condescension  she  had  shown. 

Mr.  Wray  snorted  angrily,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
argue  the  point. 

"My  father  was  at  least  an  honest  man,"  he  said, 
"and  yours  was  a  scamp  of  an  attorney." 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  Wray,  go  on  as  long  as  ever  you  like. 
You  are  my  husband,  and  I  suppose  I  must  bear 
insults  from  you  with  what  meekness  I  can  com- 
mand." 

"  Never  mind  our  fathers,  Jane.  I  don't  want  to 
insult  you,  but  you'd  try  the  patience  of  a  saint— you 
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really  would,"  Mr.  Wray  replied,  putting  his  feet  baok 
on  the  chair  from  which  he  had  withdrawn  them  in 
his  wrath.  "The  question  is  not  what  our  parents 
were,  but  what  to  do  with  our  children.    I  want  those 


**  Stephen  is  youni;  enough.  He's  only  three-and- 
twenty.  But  I  intend  him  to  marry  this  year. 
Someone  will  snap  up  Mary  Owens  and  her  money  if 
he  does  not  look  sharp." 


*'It  is  like  a  garden  one  reads  about  in  a  poem/**— p.  9. 


girls  married  and  out  of  the  way :  for  every  day 
they  live  in  my  house,  and  spend  my  money,  that  is  so 
much  out  of  Stephen's  pocket.  Louise  is  close  on 
thirty,  and  Annette  is  eight-and-twenty  this  year. 
They  ought  to  be  married.  It  is  absurd  for  them  to 
expect  I  am  to  support  them  for  ever.  I'm  not  going 
to  do  it.'^ 

'*  Why  don't  you  tell  your  son  to  marry,  if  you  're  in 
such  a  hurry?"  Mrs.  Wray  asked,  as  he  paused. 


"  No  fear  of  that,"  replied  Stephen's  mother.  "  Mary 
Owens  has  been  waiting  for  Stephen  long  enough. 
Since  they  were  children  she's  been  fond  of  him." 

"That's  so  much  the  plainer  sailing." 

"  Stephen  won't  marry  her,"  Mrs.  Wray  continued. 
Not  because  she  believed  what  she  said,  but  that  she 
wanted  to  say  something  irritating. 

"  StufiP  and'  nonsense  I  Stephen  will  do  what  I  tell 
him,"  the  father  returned  sharply. 
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*'  Mary  Owens  is  two  years  older  than  lum,"  Mrs. 
Wray  said,  with  a  cold  smile. 

"  I  don't  care  if  she  was  twenty  years  older  than 
him.  He's  got  to  marry  her,  that's  all  there's  about 
it.  No  great  penance  either,  to  marry  such  a  fortune. 
Twenty  thousand  in  her  ovni  right  from  her  mother, 
and  all  her  father  will  leave-^-as  much  as  I  have  for 
my  three  children.  Stephen's  no  fooL  He'll  do 
what  I  tell  him." 

"He  does  not  care  about  Miss  Owens." 

"  And  who  wants  him  to  ?  Do  you  think  I  care  a 
pin  whether  he  does  or  not  7  Why,  you  talk  like  a 
fool,  Jane.  One  woman  is  as  good  as  another,  and  a 
good  deal  better  if  she  has  money.  I'll  speak  to 
Stephen  about  it  to-morrow." 

"  You'll  find  he'll  rebel,"  Mrs.  Wray  returned.  In 
her  secret  heart  she  believed  Stephen  was  very  fond 
of  Mary  Owens,  and  fully  intended  to  marry  her. 

"  I  '11  find  he  '11  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  Mr.  Wray 
returned  fiercely.  "  Rebel,  indeed  I  And  he  de- 
pendent on  me  for  the  very'  food  he  eats,  and  the 
very  clothes  he  wears  1  I  gave  you  credit  for  more 
sense,  Mrs.  Wray.  I  shall  tell  Stephen  to-morrow  I 
wish  him  to  marry  Miss  Owens.  You  say  she  '11  have 
him — ^very  well.  This  is  March.  I'll  give  him  six 
months.  He  '11  marry  Mary  Owens  by  next  Septem- 
ber, or  I'll  disinherit  him.  Good  gracious  1  you 
drive  me  mad  with  the  mere  suggestion  of  Ms  letting 
slip  such  a  chance.  He  might  live  long  before  he 
would  meet  with  such  another." 

^*  Stephen  has  a  good  deal  of  your  obstinacy  about 
him,"  Mrs.  Wray  said,  in  a  slow-,  languid  voice  that 
always  intensely  irritated  her  lord  and  master. 

Mr.  Wray  rose  from  his  chair,  gasping  with  rage, 
and  his  face  growing  purple  with  indignation. 

"  I  don't  care  if  he  has  all  my  obstinacy  in  him," 
he  almost  shouted,  "  and  all  yours  too,  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal  more.  He  is  my  son,  and  he  shall  obey 
me.    Say  no  more  about  it,  madam." 

So  ended  the  parental  conference.  Mrs.  Wray  retired 
weeping  to  her  own  room,  and  Mr.  Wray  poked  the  fire 
vigorously  to  let  off  his  angry  feelings,  and  then  sat 
down  in  his  arm-chair  again,  and  fell  asleep. 

Up-stairs,  in  the  vast  region  of  ormolu  and  gilding 
and  mirrors  known  as  the  drawing-room,  Stephen  was 
also  the  subject  of  conversation. 

The  Misses  Wray  were  very  like  each  other.  They 
were  built  on  a  large  and  decided  type.  Their  dress 
was  decided,  also  their  opinions  and  conversation. 
There  was  no  gentle  feminine  haZiC  of  hidden  possi- 
bilities about  their  characters.  They  were  clear,  hard, 
and  defined  as  a  basso-relievo,  and  with  something 
of  basso-relievo  rigidity  also. 

Both  felt  secretly  that  they  were  "  social  failures." 
Men  had  come,  and  men  had  gone,  but  they  were  still 
unwed.  Their  circle  was  a  limited  one,  for  they 
had  committed  the  error — condemned  in  the  vulgar 
proverb— of  throwing  out  dirty  water  before  they  had 
gotten  them  clean.  They  wanted  to  know  ''  lords  and 
ladies,"  and  so  moved  out  westwards,  and  cut  their 
former  acquaintances;  and,  after  five  years  of  Port- 
man  Square,  knew  not  a  solitary  "  lord  "  or  "  lady," 
with  the  exception  of  the  widow  of  a  defunct  Lord 
Majror,  who  had  been  knighted  during  his  year  of 


office.  Stephen  had  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  knew  a 
much  better  class  of  people  than  they  did.  His  men 
friends  came  to  the  house,  and  were  polite,  and  went 
away  again  untouched  by  the  charms  of  the  sisters. 
Louise  had  come  to  that  now,  she  confided  to  Annette, 
that  she  would  marry  "anyone."  And  Annette  was 
rather  of  the  opinion  that  "anyone"  had  appeared 
above  the  horizon,  and  on)/  needed  a  little  encourage- 
ment to  come  forM'ard. 

"  Dear  me  I "  said  Annette,  with  a  yawn,  "  I  wish 
Stephen  had  come  home  last  night.  Sunday  is 
bad  enough,  but  Sunday  without  Stephen  is  dread- 
ful! " 

The  sisters  were  honestly  fond  and  proud  of  their 
young,  handsome  brother. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  poor  boy  is  doing  with  himself. 
Flashford-ou-Sea  must  be  very  dull  just  at  this 
season." 

"Everywhere  is  dull.  I  hate  Sunday  1"  Annette 
said  vindictively. 

"I  should  have  liked  to  go  abroad  for  Easter," 
Louise  said  plaintively.  "It's  absurd  how  papa  can 
never  afford  to  let  us  do  anything  we  want  to  do. 
But  I  don't  hate  Sunday,  Annette,  "and  it  is  wrong 
to  speak  that  way  of  it." 

"You  may  find  it  amusing  trotting  off  to  church 
and  arranging  your  attire  to  suit  the  occasion- 
ringing  the  changes  in  dainty  pearl -greys  and 
violets,  deepening  as  you  go,  and  composing  a 
joyful  and  jubilant  costume  for  Easter  meanwhile. 
That  kind  of  thing  may  suit  you,  I  say,  but  it  does 
not  suit  me ;  and  if  there's  anything  at  all  in  religion, 
it  is  not  what  we  wear  at  special  seasons,  nor  does  it 
consist  in  attending  a  great  many  services.  No  one 
on  earth  will  convince  me  of  that.  Of  course  Mr. 
Whyte  may  tell  you  otherwise." 

"  Mr.  Whyte  never  tells  me  anything  that  is  not  to 
my  great  advantage  to  know,"  Miss  Wray  replied,  with 
dignity. 

Annette  laughed  maliciously. 

"Do  you  know,  sister  of  mine,  that  you'd  better 
look  after  Mr.  Whyte  ?  He  goes  very  often  to  call 
on  Mary  Owens  of  an  evening,  Stephen  says,  and  it 
is  not  to  see  old  Owens,  you  may  be  sure.  Mary  is  an 
heiress — Mary  has  four  times  as  much  money  as  you 
or  I ;  and  all  her  mother's  fortune  in  her  own  right, 
so  she  can  marry  anyone  she  likes." 

Miss  Wray  knitted  her  brows. 

"  I  wish  Stephen  would  marry  Mary,  if  he  is  going 
to  do  so,"  she  said. 

"Stephen  says  he  is  not  in  love  with  Mary,"  re- 
marks Annette  sapiently.  "  I  asked  him.  He  says  he 
looks  upon  her  as  a  dear  sister,  and  that  she  is  very 
good,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  her ;  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  What  nonsense  ! "  Louise  returned,  with  a  sneer. 
"  This  amateur  brotherhood  ever  comes  to  a  bad  end. 
It  invariably  ends  in  matrimony." 

"That's  not  a  bad  end." 

"  Well,  no ;  I  did  not  mean  that  exactly.  I  mean 
that  playing  at  being  brother  and  sister,  when  people 
are  not  bom  in  those  relationsh'pa.  never  suooeeas. 
The  brother  soon  oversteps  the  brother's  bounds,  ana 
finds  himself  the  lover»" 
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'*  Stephen  is  not  one  little  bit  in  love  with  Mary," 
Annette  said  sagrely. 

''  No,"  said  Miss  Wray ;  **  it  is  sometimes  the  woman 
who  suffers." 

"  There 's  a  knock  at  the  hall  door,"  said  Annette. 
*'  Now,  Louise,  if  it  is  Mr.  Whyte,  give  him  to  under- 
stand Mary  and  Stephen  are  engaged.  You  need  not 
say  it  right  out — ^but  you  know." 

The  door  is  flung  open«  and  a  gorgeous  footman 
solemnly  announces  Mr.  Hawthorne  Whyte. 

Mr.  Whyte — soft  and  pathetic  as  his  simple  name 
— advanced  and  shook  hands  tenderly  with  the  young 
ladies.  He  was  like  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as 
a  study  in  biack  and  white.  A  deathly  white  face, 
framed  by  smooth  black  hair,  worn  rather  long,  and 
furthermore  ornamented  by  the  most  brilliant  beady 
black  eyes  ever  seen,  and  his  extremely  correct 
costume  carried  out  the  idea  of  "  black  and  white  "  to 
perfection. 

Mr.  Whyte  was  not  happy  in  his  choice  of  a  subject 
when  the  weather  had  been  discussed,  the  east  wind 
condemned,  and  Stephen's  absence  explained. 

**  I  have  just  come  from  visiting  your  cousin — Miss 
Owens,"  he  said  blandly. 

Miss  Wray  frowned  slightly,  but  the  quicker- witted 
Annette  saw  the  opportunity,  and  seiz^  it. 

"'Miss  Owens  is  not  our  cousin,  Mr.  Whyte,"  she 


said,  with  an  innocent  smile.  *'  Her  father  and  ours 
are  partners,  and  we  see  a  good  deal  of  her,  natur- 
ally.** She  paused,  with  an  expressive  glance  at 
Louise,  who  instantly  took  up  the  running. 

"  We  hope  she  miay  be  a  relation  some  day,"  Louise 
said  eweetly,  and  shyly  looking  down  at  her  long 
white  fingers  while  she  spoke. 

"  Indeed  1  **  the  young  man  said,  with  a  slight  start, 
not  lost  on  Annette. 

"We  look  on  her  already  in  the  light  of  a  dear 
sister,"  Louise  continued. 

"  Is  your  brother  engaged  to  her ; "  Mr.  Hawthorne 
AVhyte  asked,  with  a  rather  forced  smile. 

"We  don't  put  it  that  way  y<f,"  said  Annette, 
thinking  that  perhaps  he  would  congratulate  Stephen 
or  Mary.  "  But  they  have  known  each  other  all  their 
lives." 

"We  hope  they  will  be  very  happy,"  murmured 
Louise. 

"I  am  sure  I  hope  so,  too,"  said  Mr.  Whyte 
limply. 

Annette  congratulated  herself,  and  Louise  told  her- 
self she  had  only  spoken  just  in  time.  Very  soon  the 
visit  begun  so  propitiously  flagged,  and  Mr.  WByte 
arose,  and  took  his  hat  and  his  departure. 

And  this  was  Stephen's  home  1 
(To  be  oontiitMd.) 


WEALTH      AS     A      PROFESSION. 

BY  THE  REV.   E.   J.    HARDY,   M.A. 


|E  once  heard  an  old  physician 
of  great  eminence  exclaim, 
when  the  word  "philanthrop- 
ist'^  was  mentioned  in  his 
presence,  "Don't  speak  of 
those  cruel  men ;  and  deliver 
us  from  their  tender  mer- 
cies ! "  In  the  same  spirit 
of  righteous  indignation  a 
well-known  philosopher  writes  : — "  Fostering  the 
good-for-nothing  at  the  expense  of  the  good,  is  an 
extreme  cruelty.  It  is  a  deliberate  storing-up  of 
miseries  for  future  generations.  There  is  no  greater 
curse  to  posterity  than  that  of  bequeathing  them 
an  increasing  population  of  imbeciles  and  idlers  and 
criminala  To  aid  the  bad  in  multiplying  is,  in 
effect,  the  same  as  maliciously  providing  for  our 
descendants  a  multitude  of  enemies.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  maudlin  philanthropy  which, 
looking  only  at  direct  mitigations,  persistently  ignores 
indirect  mischiefs,  does  not  perpetrate  a  greater  total 
of  misery  than  the  extremest  selfishness  inflicts. 
Refusing  to  consider  the  remote  influences  of  his 
incontinent  generosity,  the  thoughtless  giver  stands 
bnt  a  degree  above  the  drunkard  who  thinks  only 
of  to-day's  pleasure  and  ignores  to-morrow's  (tain,  or 
the  spendthrift   who  seeks   immediate  delights  at 


the  cost  of  ultimate  poverty.  In  one  respect,  in- 
deed, he  is  worse;  since,  while  getting  the  pie- 
sent  pleasure  produced  in  giving  pleasure,  he  leaves 
the  future  miseries  to  be  home  by  others — escaping 
them  himself." 

But  although  thoughtless  giving,  either  on  the 
part  of  poor-law  guardians  or  of  rich  individuals,  is 
no  charity  at  all,  bnt  a  social  crime,  let  us  not  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the 
rich  can  help  the  poor.  The  existence  of  maudlin 
philanthropy  may  be  acknowledged  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  believe  in  the  possibility  of  true 
charity. 

Every  gift  of  God  is  good,  and  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  cant  of  disparaging  riches,  which 
is  generally  in  the  mouths  either  of  those  who  have 
none  themselves,  or  of  those  who  desire  to  compound 
for  greediness  in  making  money  by  affecting  to 
despise  it  when  made.  Money  is  a  great  power  for 
good  or  for  evil.  In  our  present  complicated  social 
arrangements,  however,  the  possession  of  large 
wealth  by  an  earnest  Christian  is  a  great  responsi- 
bility, and  one  of  which  we  need  not  be  envious. 
IndeeH,  we  should  all  give  to  such  men  our  sym- 
pathy and  whatever  help  we  can  in  their  endeavours 
to  perform  the  duties  of  stewardship  "  as  ever  in  the 
Great   Taskmaster's  sight"     "  What  are  we  to  do 
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with  onr  money?"  is  now  the  queBtion  of  serious- 
xninded  men  of  wealth.  "Charities  are  so  badly 
managed,  and  then  political  economists  are  down 
upon  us  if  by  mistake  we  help  those  who  might  have 
helped  themselves.  It  is  easy  to  talk  against  onr 
extravagance  ;  tell  us  rather  how  to  spend  our  mouey 
as  becomes  Christians.** 

The  fact  is,  riches  must  now  be  considered  by  all 
good  men  as  a  distinct  profession,  with  responsibilities 
no  less  onerous  than  tliose  of  other  professions.  In 
the  nature  of  things  money  tends  continually  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  large  capitalists.  Whether 
such  men  acknowledge  it  or  not,  they  are  really 
members  of  a  new  profession,  the  raiaon  dPHre  of 
which  is,  that  it  should  spend  money  for  the  greatest 
good— not  some  less  good,  producing  remote  bad 
consequences — of  the  greatest  number. 

This  very  difficult  business,  therefore,  must  be 
learned  by  studying  social  science,  and  otherwise 
with  as  much  care  as  the  professions  of  divinity, 
law,  and  medicine  are  learned.  When  the  rich  are 
willing  in  this  way  to  train  themselves  for  their 
hi^  calling,  and  take  for  their  motto,  "  With 
both  hands  earnestly,**  they  may  rest  assured  that 
He  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World  will  reveal 
to  them  ways  and  means  of  benefiting  His  poor, 
that  are  in  harmony  with  Christianised  social 
science.  Let  them  only  remember  that  if  one 
member  of  Christ's  body  suffer,  all  members  must 
suffer  with  it,  and  that  other  Christian  saying, 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 

Guided  by  such  principles  as  these,  rich  people 
will  endeavour,  in  giving  relief,  to  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  organisation  and  individuality.  They 
will  not  trust  their  own  unassisted  judgment  as  to 
the  merits  of  a  case,  fearing  lest  by  yielding  to  the 
clamours  of  dirty  sensational  poverty  they  may 
wrong  the  retiring  respectable  poor.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  will  remember  that  no  amount  of 
machinery  can  dispense  with  the  grasp  of  a  brotherly 
hand,  and  a  human  heart  speaking  words  of  sym- 
pathy to  those  who  are  distressed  in  mind,  body, 
or  estate.  How  much  might  the  rich  do  for  the 
poor  by  enabling  them,  at  whatever  cost  of  patience 
and  money,  to  become  self-supporting ;  by  res- 
cuing from  villa-builders  a  few  plots  of  recreation 
ground  ;  by  starting  benefit  societieH,  libraries,  and 
schools  of  cookery  ;  by  encouraging  such  pastimes 
as  would  enable  "the  masses"  to  soberly  enjoy 
their  holidays ! 

Something,  too,  may  be  learned  from  the 
words,  "  In  quietness  shall  be  your  strength,"  for  if 
the  accumulation  of  capital  be  the  only  means  of 
providing  employment,  he  who,  while  owing  no  man 
anything,  makes  a  fortune  and  invests  it,  does  more 
for  the  poor  than  he  who,  urged  by  bustling  philan- 
thropy, gives  away  all  that  he  receives  to  the  neediest 
people  about  him.  So  true  is  it  that  prudence  and 
thrift  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love. 


The  truly  charitable  are  always  thoughtful.  They 
have  learned  the  inestimable  art  of  doing  kindness 
in  the  kindest  manner.  A  benevolent  man — Dr. 
Wilson,  of  Bath — discovered  a  clergyman  who,  he 
was  informed,  was  sick,  poor,  and  had  a  numerous 
family.  One  evening  he  gave  a  friend  fifty  pounds, 
requesting  him  to  deliver  it  in  the  most  delicate 
manner,  and  as  from  an  unknown  person.  The 
friend  said,  "I  will  wait  upon  him  early  in  the 
morning." — "You  will  oblige  me,  sir,  by  calling 
directly.  Think  of  what  importance  a  good  night's 
rest  may  be  to  that  poor  man.** 

On  the  principle  that  "  charity  to  the  soul  is  the 
soul  of  charity,"  we  should  try  to  improve  people's 
moral  nature  rather  than  aim  merely  at'  making 
them  more  comfortable  in  their  bodies.  Surround 
people  with  every  luxury,  and  they  will  be  miserable 
still  unless  their  hearts  and  wills  are  in  harmony 
with  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe.  Nero  on  his 
throne  was  far  less  happy  than  St.  Paul,  the  aged 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  A  faithful  friend  can  often 
save  much  misery  by  gently  reminding  us  of  our 
failings.  In  his  description  of  the  work  of  charity 
a  Christian  writer  includes  "wholesome  blame." 
By  far  the  beet  way,  then,  of  helping  people  is  to 
make  them  capable  of  helping  themselves  and  so 
of  improving  their  surroundings. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  people  should  be  so  ready  to 
help  those  who  do  not  want  help,  and  so  brutally 
careless  about  those  who  do  ?  Dinners  are  given  to 
those  whose  health  would  be  much  improved  if  they 
ate  less,  while  those  who  really  want  a  dinner  find  a 
great  difficulty  in  getting  one.  Many  a  poor  invali<l 
might  be  almost  restored  to  strength  by  a  few  drives 
in  the  carriage  of  some  rich  lady  who  is  ruining  her 
health  by  not  walking  or  taking  any  other  kind  of 
exercise. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  people  are 
getting  far  more  kind  and  considerate  than  they 
used  to  be.  We  have  heard  of  poor  over- worked 
shop-girls  being  invited  for  a  day  to  the  country  and 
given  a  goo<l  dinner  ;  of  poor  clerks  being  so  well 
befriended  that  they  did  not  form  vicious  habits  ;  of 
deeds  of  kindness  done  in  the  kindest  possible  way 
for  those  who  formerly  were  better  off"  than  they 
afterwards  became. 

Lady  John  Manners  gives  the  following  instances 
of  kindness  that  came  under  her  notice  :  "  In  some 
houses  I  have  seen  the  children,  from  the  time  they 
are  old  enough  to  dine  at  the  luncheon -table,  given  a 
basket  containing  a  china  jar,  in  which  they  were 
allowed  to  place  little  portions  for  the  sick,  toothless, 
and  bedridden  poor.  A  simple  pudding  and  a  few 
vegetables  or  some  fruit  are  a  great  treat  to  the 
poor.  The  children  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  pay 
these  little  visits ;  and  if  a  few  flowers  are  added 
occasionally,  or  a  book  or  a  newspaper,  they  yf\\\ 
feel  that  th<^y  ^^  doing  what  they  can  to  comfort 
those  »v,\^  ^re  ^w  ^^^-  Some  old  toys,  if  given 
•  ^  Ji  ^HnV^  c\\  ^^^*^®  ^ii^»<,  are  great  coniforts  to  them 
»»*!  tli*^«  y    -pfitfti^oT  they  keep  the  children  amused. 
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I  know  a  gentleman  who  provides  much  enjoyment 
to  his  servants  hy  giving  them  in  turns  tickets  for 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  letting  them  know  a  day  .or 
two  before  when  they  can  go,  in  order  that  they  may 
arrange  to  take  a  friend.  I  have  heard  of  a  great 
house  where  all  the  servants  are  allowed  a  fortnight's 
holiday  in  the  year.     Of  course,  arrangements  are 


she  would  not  shrink  from  giving  words  of  good 
advice  ;  and  she  would  point  out  to  parents  the 
great  difference  there  is  between  real  kindness  and 
weak  indulgence.** 

It  is  said  that,  among  the  daily  petitions  which 
the  late  Lord  Cairns  was  accustomed  to  offer,  one 
was  that,  if  he  had  omitted  to  do  a  kindness  he 


THE    CHILDREN'S    POOR-BOZ. 


made  to  facilitate  their  going  at  a  time  convenient 
to  employers  and  to  themselves.  I  remember  a  lady 
over  fonncore  years  of  age,  whose  sympathies  were  as 
deep,  and  whose  interest  was  as  great  in  young  people, 
as  if  she  had  been  a  girl.  If  she  thought  a  girl  who 
was  not  rich  needed  a  gown,  she  wouM  send  her  one 
in  the  prettiest  manner  ;  would  give  little  parties  for 
those  who  she  thought  needed,  cheering,  and  would 
send  her  carriage  to  fetch  those  for  whom  she  thought 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  come.  She  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  doing  a  kindness  to  poor  or  rich,  yet 
SI 


might  have  done,  or  had  not  done  it  in  the  kindest 
manner,  he  might  be  forgiven,  and  enabled  to  do 
better  in  the  future.  "  Smiling  on  thy  neighbour's 
face  is  charity,**  and  truly  there  is  often  more  real 
charity  in  a  kind  look  or  word,  or  in  the  suppression 
of  an  outburst  of  temper,  than  in  the  gift  of  a 
thousand  pounds. 

One  of  the  truest  kinds  of  charity,  or  rather  just- 
ice, consists  in  paying  people  properly  for  the 
work  they  do  for  us.  Some  do  not  see  this,  and  they 
stint  their  servants  and  other  employ^  and  give 
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so-called  charitable  gifts  out  of  the  money  they  have 
saved  by  oppressing  the  hireling.  Of  the  same  nature 
is  the  action  of  those  who  are  always  on  the  look-out 
for  a  **  bargain.**  It  would  be  well  if  the  ladies  who 
rejoice  at  theii  good  or  cheap  bargains  would  reflect 
that  ir  ia  because  they  will  not  give  a  proper  price 
for  tht*  products  of  women's  labour  that  thousands 
of  their  poorer  sisters  have  to  work  eighteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  in  order  to  earn  what  will  buy 
a  crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  tea.  You  have  got 
some  pieces  of  wearing  apparel  very  cheap.  Why  ? 
Because  of  the  low  rem u nitration  of  women's  labour. 
If  the  working  women  are  young  and  good-looking, 
they  are  almost  starved  into  supplementing  their 
wages  in  ways  that  the  employers  know  and  very 
often  calculate  on,  whenever  they  pay  wages  unusu- 
ally low  ;  and  thus  it  often  comes  to  pass  that  the 
buyer  may  get  cheap  goods,  and  save  for  "  charity  " 
too,  at  the  expense  of  women's  lives.  Surely  it  is 
an  insult  to  God  to  offer  money  made  out  of  the 
life-blood  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  on  the  altar 
of  so-called  **  charity  ! " 

According    to    Chrysostom,    "  to   know    the    art 
of  alms   is  greater  than  to  be  crowned   with    the 


diadem  of  kings ;  and  yet  to  convert  one  soul  is 
greater  than  to  pour  out  ten  thousand  talents  into 
the  baskets  of  the  poor."  But  though  true  charity 
warns  us  to  try  and  improve  the  moral  condition 
of  the  poor  rather  than  destroy  their  independ- 
ence and  power  of  helping  themselves,  there  is  no 
rea.son  why  we  should  not  give  them  useful  and 
pretty  things,  which  without  our  help  would  not  be 
enjoyed.  Photographs  may  be  given  of  countries  we 
have  visited,  books  that  we  would  rea<l  ourselves,  an 
easy-chair  or  some  other  comfort  for  the  aged  and 
sickly.  Of  course  blunders  wiJl  be  made  at  first, 
and  our  gifts  may  nat  be  apprecif.ted.  We  all  know 
the  story  of  a  poor  old  woman  of  old  times,  who, 
getting  her  first  gift  of  tea,  and  hearing  that  it  should 
be  boiled,  put  it  in  the  pot  and  then  ate  the  leaves, 
telling  the  giver  afterwards  that  it  was  "nice 
enough,"  but  *'  she  could  not  say  she  liked  it  better 
than  cabbage." 

Above  all,  let  us  never  forget  that  "  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Our  gratitude 
to  God,  who  enables  us  to  bestow,  should  far 
exceed  anything  we  expect  from  those  who  take 
from  us. 


HOW    GOD    PRESERVED    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 


BY  THE  VERY  REV.  R.  PAYNE  SMITH,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY.— FIRST  PAPER, 


K  have   in  the  New  Testa- 
ment  the    words    of    our 
Lord  and  of  His  Apostles, 
and  it  is  to  them  that  we 
appeal  in   all   matters   of 
faith.     They  hold  with  us 
the  hrst  and  highest  place, 
and  naturally  we  assume 
that  tlijv  always  held  uiis  position.     As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  not  so.   For  a  long  time  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  Bible  of  the  early  Church,  and  only  gradu- 
ally did  believers  become  conscious  that  there  was  a 
Christian  Bible,  and  that  they,  too,  had  books  which 
for  them  had  the  same  plenary  authority  as  the  books 
of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets  for  the  Jews.     In  treat- 
ing of  this  subject,  *'  How  God  Preserved  the  Bible," 
it  is  important  to  show  how  believers  were  led  by 
the   Divine   Providence  to  the  conviction  that  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  to  be  guarded 
by  them  with  the  most  earnest  care. 

The  Church  had  existed  for  twenty  years  before 
any  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  written.  For 
nearly  a  century  afterwards  the  faith  was  propagated 
by  those  who  had  themselves  been  eye-witnesses  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  or  by  such  as  had  been  taught  by  them. 
Both  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  well 
known  and  believed  on  the  authority  of  the  living 
words  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  Yet  the  need  of 
documents  was  soon  felt,  and  many  took  in  han<l  to 


draw  up  narratives  of  what  was  fully  believed  on 
the  authority  of  eye-witnesses  still  living.  And  the 
words  of  St  Luke  bear  witness  to  the  kind  of  teacli- 
ing  on  which  the  early  Christians  depended.  For  he 
says  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  that  Theophilus  "  might 
know  the  certainty  of  the  things  which  he  had  been 
taught  by  word  of  mouth  "  (chap.  i.  4 :  see  margin, 
Revised  Version).  It  was  only  as  the  eye-witnesses 
were  gradually  removed  by  death,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  had  personally  heard  them,  and  had  stored 
up  their  teaching  in  their  memories,  gradually 
diminished,  that  certain  of  these  narratives  and  other 
authoritative  writings  took  the  place  of  the  oral  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostles  and  Apostolic  men. 

Yet,  when  in  the  fourth  century  the  Church  be- 
came free  to  act  for  itself,  it  found  this  great  task  of 
settling  the  Canon  of  New  Testament  Scriptures  vir- 
tually accomplished.  There  were  a  few  books  con- 
cerning which  doubt  was  entertained.  These  are  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  St  James,  the  second 
of  St  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  St  John,  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse.  As  regards 
the  rest,  the  Church  in  its  general  councils  did  but 
give  synodical  authority  to  what  had  been  practically 
decided  long  before.  As  eariy  as  the  second  century' 
we  have  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  a  list  of  the  Books 
of  the  New  Testament  as  then  received,  and  it  is 
identical  with  our  own,  except  that  it  omits  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  St.  James,  and  both 
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those  of  St  Peter.  Even,  too,  thns  early  a  distinction 
was  clearly  drawn  between  genuine  Apostolic  writings 
and  works  of  secondary  authority,  an  Apocalypse  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  being  note<l 
as  unfit,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  be  read  in  the 
Church.  It  is  thus  plain  that  believers  were  rapidly 
feeling  their  way  towards  the  formation  of  a  Oinon 
of  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  that  what  the 
Church  did  in  the  fourth  century,  at  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  A.D.  S97,  and  elsewhere,  was  to  give 
public  autliority  to  those  many  "books  of  which 
there  had  never  been  any  doubt  in  the  Church," 
and  to  examine  and  sift  the  evidence  for  those  which 
had  not  been  universally  received. 

There  is,  however,  a  statement  of  St  Peter  too 
important  to  be  left  unnoticed.  In  it  he  places  St. 
PauPs  Epistles  on  a  level  with  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  "  Men  wrest,*'  he  says,  "  our  beloved 
brother  Paul's  Epistles,  as  tliey  do  also  the  other 
Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction."  The  words 
occur,  indeed,  in  the  Second  Epistle  (chap.  iiL  16), 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  which  there  were 
doubts  in  the  early  Church.  Many  modern  scholars 
also  feel  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  St  Peter  would, 
during  St  Paul's  lifetime,  place  his  writings  on  a 
level  with  those  of  the  prophets.  Yet  the  evidence 
for  the  Epistle  was  such  that  it  wa»  accepted  in  the 
Synods  which  had  to  deal  with  the  subject,  though 
not  placed  on  a  level  with  the  First  Epistle.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  certainly  at  a  very  early  date 
St  Paul's  Epistles  were  regarded  as  Scriptures. 

But  at  first  the  use  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures was  for  help  in  holy  living.  The  early  Christians 
generally  cherished  the  expeeliitiou  of  Christ's  early 
Advent,  and  it  was  long  before  they  understood  how 
great  a  work  the  Church  had  to  do  in  and  for  the 
world  before  it  would  be  fit  for  the  Masters  re- 
appearing. And  this  thought  of  Christ's  immediate 
coming  made  men  indifferent  to  controversy,  and  in 
earnest  only  about  practice.  In  the  Tractate  lately 
discovered,  called  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,"  written  immediately  after  their  days,  and 
giving  a  sunmiary  of  their  doctrine,  we  find  proof 
manifest  how  entirely  the  one  thing  valued  was  a 
godly  life.  But  gradually  other  needs  arose,  and  it 
was  fonnd  that  God  had  in  the  New  Testament  fully 
provided  for  them ;  and  the  result  was  that  its 
authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  became  as  fully 
recognised  as  had  been  its  power  in  aiding  men  in 
the  struggle  after  holiness. 

And  thus  in  the  furst  century  there  is  a  constant 
reference  to  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
quotation  often  of  its  very  words,  for  the  ends  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  yet  in  a  very  general  way,  and 
with  little  particularity  about  the  book  quoted  from, 
or  the  name  of  the  writer.  But  in  the  second  century 
a  very  different  state  of  things  gradually  came  about, 
chiefly  as  the  result  of  the  Gnostic  controversy.  For 
controvensy  requires  some  authority  to  which  appeal 
can  be  made.  It  may  be  right  reason,  or  written  law, 
or  historic  testimony  or  proof  adduced  by  some  science, 


which  is  invoked  to  settle  the  matter  in  dispute.  For 
Christians,  whose  high  claim  H  is  that  they  live 
under  a  revealed  religion,  the  appeal  can  be  only  to 
inspired  M'oi-ds.  And  it  was  the  Gnostics  who  by 
misusing  them  made  believers  aware  how  high  was 
the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  writings.  For  the 
Gnostic  leaders  arranged,  first  of  all,  a  Gospel  for 
themselves  culled  from  the  Churclrs  Gospels  ;  and 
next  an  "  Apostolicon,"  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
St  Paul,  whom  alone  they  deemed  worthy  of  notice. 
And  this  they  did  because  the  books  were  confessedly 
of  high  authority,  but  without  intending  to  submit 
to  them  their  own  judgment  ;  for  these  works 
covered  but  a  small  part  of  their  speculations.  But 
when  writings,  which  previously  had  been  used  as 
aids  for  personal  holiness,  were  thus  pressed  into 
the  service  of  a  wild  philosophy,  orthodox  Christians 
were  forced  to  consider  what  was  the  true  position  of 
their  holy  records,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  their 
authority,  and  what  books  had  this  authority,  and 
what  fell  short  of  it  The  practical  decision  was 
that  only  such  books  as  had  A])Ostolic  authority  were 
to  be  regarded  as  inspired.  In  tlie  fourth  century 
the  Church  synodically  affirmed  the  same;  but  there 
were  books  which  claimed  to  have  been  written  by 
Apostles,  but  which  had  never  had  more  than  a  local 
acceptance  ;  nnd  several  of  those  books  were  also 
admitted  into  the  Canon. 

We  have  seen  that  t*re  Muratorian  Canon  acknow- 
ledges almost  all  tlie  books  contained  in  our  New 
Testament  It  is  so  called  because  it  is  found  in 
a  fragment  discovered  by  Muratori  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan.  There  is-  also  a  most  interesting 
statement  made  by  Tertullian  at  the  end  of  the 
same  (the  second)  century.  He  is  discussing  this 
very  quc»tion — so  interesting  then,  and  so  happily 
settled  for  us  in  the  Sixth  Article :  that  "  nothing 
is  to  be  required  as  necessary  to  salvation  unless  it 
can  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ"  Now  Tertullian  was 
in  the  face  of  a  controversy  which  carried  its  specu- 
lations far  beyond  the  limits  of  inspired  teaching. 
The  Gnostics,  as  we  have  seen,  accepted  some  parts 
of  Holy  Scripture  ;  they  rejected  other  parts.  They 
taught,  moreover,  theories  which  went  far  beyond 
anything  warranted  in  the  Bible.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  authority  thus  arose.  To  what  was  the 
appeal  to  be  made  both  for  acceptance  and  for 
rejection  ?  For  help  in  holy  living  you  may  quote  a 
hymn,  or  a  passage  from  a  sermon,  or  from  a  favourite 
author ;  but  in  controversy  you  can  appeal  only  to 
that  which  binds  your  opponent  as  well  as  yourself. 
In  the  fourth  century  the  controversies  waged  were 
about  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures — Arians, 
Nestorians,  Monophysites,  Eutychians,  all  alike^ 
appealed  to  it.  It  was  in  the  controversy'  with  the 
Gnostics  that  Christians  felt  their  way  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  Iraund  to  hold  neither  more 
nor  less  than  that  for  which  they  had  the  warrant  of 
Holy  Writ 

Tertullian  at  this  early  date  includes  something 
nioi-e :  for  he  appeals  to  Apostolic  custom  nnd  practice. 
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as  well  as  Apostolic  writinjj.  But  for  us  Apostolic 
custom  has  passed  into  oblivion.  For  Apostolic 
practice  we  have  valuable  testimony  in  the  historj' 
of  the  primitive  Church ;  yet  is  the  vertlict  often  un- 
certain because  the  testimony  is  obscure.  But  Apo- 
stolic writing  is  as  clear  and  as  exact  now  as  at  the 
first.  TertuUian's  words,  addressed  to  one  looking  for 
the  authority  which  must  decide  in  matters  of  con- 
troversy, are,  "  Go  through  the  Apostolic  churches, 
in  which  the  very  seats  in  which  Apostles  sat  still 


letters  were  still  used  for  reading  ;  but  that  they 
were  carefully  preserved  and  highly  valued,  is  very 
probable.  Critics  assume  that  they  were  written. on 
the  cheapest  material,  papyrus;  yet,  to  say  nothing  of 
•papyrus  rolls  from  Egypt,  we  have  leaves  of  an 
uncial  manuscript  written  on  papyrus  as  old  as  the 
fifth  century  ("Codex  Porfirianus").  But  papyrus  is 
never  named  in  the  New  Testament,  while  charta, 
paper,  is  mentioned  in  2  John  12.  And  cJiarta^ 
paper  proper,    was    so    good    and    sound    that    it 


*  Their  own  authentio  letters  are  read.*' 


hold  their  old  place  of  honour  ;  where,  too,  their  own 
authentic  letters  are  read,  bringing  back  the  very 
sound  of  their  voice,  and  recalling  each  one's  features. 
If  Achaia  is  nearest  to  yon,  there  is  Corinth :  if  you 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedonia,  you  have 
Fhilippi,  you  have  Thessalonica.  If  you  can  travel 
into  Asia,  you  have  Ephesus;  if  you  dwell  in  Italy, 
you  have  Rome"  ("De  Praes.  Her.,"  c.  36).  Now  Ter- 
tullian  is  generally  thought  guilty  of  exaggeration  in 
saying  that  the  autographs  of  St  PauVs  Epistles  were 
still  preserved  in  the  cities  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed. And  we  must  own  that  he  lived  in  Africa, 
too  far  away  for  his  testimony  to  be  conclusive, 
perhaps  he  was  wrong  in  saying  that  the  original 


would  stand  long  wear  and  tear.  St.  Paul  mentions 
parchments  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  as  well  as  hooks.  The 
parchments  would  be  the  more  precious  documents, 
such  as  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  memorials  of 
our  Lord's  life,  possibly  St  Luke's  Gospel.  But  was 
it  not  reasonable,  then,  that  when  he  ordered  his 
Epistles  to  be  sent  from  church  to  church,  that  they 
might  be  read  to  the  brethren  (Col.  iv.  16),  he  pro- 
vided for  the  possibility  of  this  large  use  of  them 
by  having  them  written  on  parchment  ?  As  he  em- 
ployed a  scribe  to  write  them,  it  is  gratuitous  to  sup- 
pose that  he  used  only  the  meanest  writing  material ; 
but  even  so  they  would  quickly  be  valued  as  things 
most  precious,  and  when   they  became  wom   they 
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would  be  copied  and  the  originalB  caiefuUy  preserved, 
not  merely  as  relics,  but  aluo  for  the  collation  of 
copies,  so  rapidly  multiplied  that  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  were  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  known 
throaghout  the  West 

But  the  main  point  is  that  Tertuilian  knew  of  no 
higher  authority  to  which  to  appeal  than  the  writings 
of  an  Apostle.  In  the  next  ^century  a  further 
advance  is  made.  For  imme<liately  at  its  close,  in 
A.D.  303,  the  Diocletian  persecution  arose,  and  this 
was  directed  not  so  much  against  the  persons  of 
Christians,  as  against  their  books.  The  books  of 
the  New  Testament  wei-e  so  identified  with  Christi- 
anity that  the  Emperor  and  his  council  concluded 
that  if  they  could  destroy  the  Christian  Scriptures 
they  would  destroy  also  the  religion  based  upon  them. 
And  so  the  order  went  forth  that  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile  to 
Britain,  Christians  should  be  compelled  to  surrender 
their  holy  books  under  penalty  of  imprisonment, 
torture,  slavery,  and  death.  And  many  feeble 
creatures  obeyed,  and  were  branded  oy  the  rest  as 
iradUores — that  is,  men  who  gave  up  their  Bibles 
were  looked  upon  as  guilty  of  the  same  crime  as  the 
traitor  Judas,  who  betrayed  his  Lord.  And  when  the 
persecution  was  over,  when  some  of  these  traitors 
after  public  penance  were  readmitted  into  com- 
munion, the  Donatists  broke  out  into  open  schism, 
and  alleged  that  the  crime  was  one  post  forgiveness. 
Great  indeed  must  have  been  the  value  set  upon 
the  Scriptures  in  those  days,  when  thus  men  could 
place  them  upon  a  level  with  the  person  of  Christ 
And  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Donatists  re- 
ceived the  same  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  our- 
selves, excepting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But 
another  unexpected  result  of  this  persecution  was 
that  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  was  drawn  between 
the  books  that  were  canonical  and  those  that  were 
not  so.     The  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Barnabas,  the 


Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  similar  works,  were  read  in 
church  for  instruction  of  life,  and  are  even  found  in 
Biblical  manuscripts  ;  but  a  man  was  not  deemed  a 
tniitor  for  surrendering  these.  The  act  was  not 
approved,  but  it  was  visited  by  no  ecclesiastical 
censure ;  and  it  seems  as  if  sometimes  such  books 
were  placed  in  the  way  of  the  Emperor's  emissaries, 
and  surrendered  after  decent  resistance,  while  the 
copies  of  the  Gospels  were  carefully  hidden  away. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  find  at 
first  no  controversy  in  the  Church,  but  an  eager  ex- 
pectation of  the  Second  Advent,  and  a  devout  and 
earnest  care  for  a  holy  life.  In  those  days  the 
Gospels  and  Apostolic  writings  formed  only  a  part  of 
the  Christian  heritage,  and  an  almost  equally  im- 
portant place  was  held  by  institutions  founded  by 
Apostles,  by  Apostolic  practices  (com p.  1  Cor.  xi.  ISj, 
and  by  the  living  memory  of  their  words,  and  of  the 
words  of  Christ  narrated  by  them.  But  in  coui-se  of 
time  controversy  arose,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to 
blend  Christianity  with  Oriental  philosophies,  and 
lielievers  were  thereby  compelled  to  look  to  their 
foundations,  and  were  Divinely  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  must  accept  no  doctrines,  however  specious, 
for  which  Apostolic  authority  could  not  be  found. 
And  this  appreciation  of  the  value  of  their  holy  books 
so  grew  during  the  many  trials  of  the  Church  in  tlie 
third  century,  that  the  heathen  world  now  identified 
Christianity  with  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  supposed  that  by  destroying  them  they  would 
obliterate  also  the  religion  of  Christ 

And  thus  we  have  seen  how  the  providence  of 
God  gradually  led  the  Church  to  the  conviction  that 
they  had  in  their  sacred  books  a  treasure  of  in- 
estimable worth.  And  it  had  been  made  all  the 
dearer  to  them  by  the  attempt  to  rob  them  of  it  by 
force.  We  shall  next  see  how  this  treasure  was 
made  sure — first  by  means  of  manuscripts,  and 
secondly  by  its  translation  into  other  tongues. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  what  way  does  St  Paul  illustrate  the 
Christian  duty  of  mutual  help  ? 

2.  What  description  does  Moses  give  of  the 
joumeyings  of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the 
Wilderness  ? 

3.  How  long  was  the  brazen  serpent  kept  which 
Moses  made  in  the  Wilderness  ? 

4.  What  terrible  catastrophe  befell  the  army  of 
the  Syrians  nt  Aphek  ? 

5.  Who  were  the  Zamzummims  ? 


6.  In  what  words  does  St  Paul  express  his  love 
for  his  brethren  the  Jews  ? 

7.  What  land  is  menticmed  as  producing  a 
hundredfold  in  one  year  ? 

8.  The  head  of  John  the  Baptist  was  brought  in 
a  chargef*  to  Herodias.     What  is  a  charger  ? 

9.  Quote  some  words  which  show  that  the  Jews 
in  the  Wilderness  kept  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of 
public  worship. 

10.  What  wonls  of  the  Psalmist  did  St  Paul  quote 
to  teach  the  Corinthians  tliat  all  things  come  of  God? 
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Words  by  Joseph  Anstice, 


Music  by  G.  M.  Garrett,  M.A.,  Mus.D. 

{Organist  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.) 
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per- feet     wis-dom,  per- feet  love,     Is  work-ing  for  the    best. 
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How  far  from  this  our  daily  life  ! 
Ever  disturbed  by  anxious  strife. 

By  sudden,  wild  alarms ; 
Oh,  could  we  but  relinquish  all 
Our  e^vrthly  props,  and  simply  fall 

On  Thine  almighty  arms. 


3.  Oh,  for  the  faith  to  cast  our  load 
Of  anxious  thought  upon  our  God  ! 

For  He  will  clothe  and  feed ; 
And  from  the  lilies  as  they  grow, 
And  from  the  tended  ravens,  know 

That  we  are  safe  indeed. 


4.  Lord,  make  these  faithless  hearts  of  ours 
Thy  lessons  learn  from  birds  and  flowers, 

And  from  self-torment  cease : 
Father  !  we  trust,  and  we  lie  still ; 
Leave  all  things  to  Thy  holy  will. 

And  so  find  perfect  peace. 
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HOW     DICK     MANAGED     IT. 

BT  THE   AUTHOR  OF  ''SYLVIA  AIORETON'S  PROBATION,"  ETC. 


>  Effie  bad  setUod  herself  ooeily,  a  child  on  either  8ide."-p.  26. 


EFFI£,  I  am  afraid 
you  don't  find  that 
boOh.  80  interesting  as  I 
did ;  but  I  think  we 
^  ought  to  read  everything 
we  can  about  Australia ; 
,nd  Edmund  told  us  of  it, 
oo ! "  There  was  a  tone  of 
proach  in  Mrs.  Karton's  last 

a  dull,  stupid  book,  mother  I  *' 
8  decidedly.     "  As  far  as  I  Ve 
's  notaing  interesting,  except 
nt  of  the  dreadful  accident 
^  _armer,  and  really  I  was  think- 
ing I  shouldn't  mind  if  we  were  to  sail 
to-morrow  ;   I  might  have  some  chance  of  getting  a 
little  practice  in  the  bush  1 "  and  she  threw  down 
her  book  impatiently.     Turning  to  her  brother,  who 
was  busy  with  his  Latin  dictionary,  she  continued, 
"  I  followed  an  omnibus  all  down  the  street  this  after- 
noon, because  one  of  the  wheels  wobbled  so.    If  it 
had  come  off.  there  would  have  been  some  splendid 
cases — it  was  crowded,  inside  and  out.    As  I  was  hurry- 
ing along  I  just  felt  the  handle  of  my  sunshade,  to 
see  if  I  could  break  the  stick  to  use  as  extemporised 
splints,  you  know,  and  snap  it  went  in  a  moment. 
Wasn't  it  provoking  ?    And  then  I  met  Clara  Gowerv 
She   had    a    sprain,    divided    artery,    and    nearly  a 
fractured    collar-bone,    only    that    a    doctor    unfor- 
tunately came  in  just  as  she   found   her  bandages. 
She  hasn't  much  method;  and  it  was  to  aggravate 


me,  I'm  sure,  she  told  me  that  Ellen  Roberts'  cook 
bad  a  '  really  magnificent  scald ' — emptied  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water  over  her  arm — and  Ellen  dresses  it 
and  everything.  Before  we  heard  of  the  St.  John's 
Ambulance  classes,  Dick,  you  were  always  hurting 
yourself ;  and  since  I  've  taken  my.  certificate,  you 
have  only  had  that  miserable  cut  on  your  forehead  I  " 
and  Effie  evidently  considered  that  fate  and  her 
brother  had  been  extremely  unkind. 

"  I  'm  awfully  sorry,  Euphemia,"  said  Dick,  putting 
his  pen  behind  his  ear.  "  You  know,  I  wanted 
you  to  be  at  our  cricket-match  last  Saturday; 
Jack  Symonds'  thumb  was  broken  by  a  cricket-ball, 
and " 

•'  Do  stop,  Dick  !  "  exclaimed  Effie.  "  How  could  I 
come,  when  Aunt  Anne  had  sent  for  me?" 

"Children,"  said  their  mother,  with  a  perceptible 
shiver,  "  I  cannot  let  you  talk  about  accidents  in  that 
heartless  way — it  makes  me  quite  cold  1  " 

"  But  you  don't  understand,  mother,"  said  Effie. 
"  We  don't  wish  people  to  hurt  themselves,  of  course  ; 
at  least,  if  they  do,  it  is  hard  that  a  qualified  person 
should  be  out  of  the  way  just  when  she's  wanted;  I 
might  as  well  never  have  passed  the  examination,  if 
my  knowledge  is  to  be  of  no  use  to  me  1 "  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  "  If  Clara  hadn't  been  on  the  spot  when  that 
artery  was  cut  through,  for  instance,  it  might  have 
been  quite  serious.  Nobody  else  had  an  idea,  she  told 
me." 

"  You  could  do  it  all  twice  as  well  as  that  bungling 
Clara,"  said  Dick.  "  I  'd  rather  trust  myself  to  our 
butcher."  Effie's  brow  cleared  ;  she  was  flattered  by 
Dick's  interest  and  appreciation,  and  when  he  added, 
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"Look  here,  Euphemia  1  I'll  make  all  our  fellows 
promise  to  give  you  the  first  chance  2iext  time  any- 
thing happer-7  ;  there's  a  bicycle-race  this  week,  and 
another  onoliet-matoh  coming  ofif,  and  my  chum, 
Charlie  Presto.^  is  a  most  unlucky  fellow" — 
Effie  felt  as  if  she  could  have  hugged  him,  but  wisely 
refrained,  anl  offered  instead  to  help  him  with  his 
English  coraposii.'ion. 

A  present  from  Aunt  Anne  of  an  exceedingly  pretty 
sunshade  opportiuiely  arrived  next  afternoon,  con- 
vincing Effie  Karton  that  there  was  still  some  bright- 
ness in  this  disappointing  world,  and  she  and  Mrs. 
Karton  sat  in  serious  consultation  as  to  whether  this 
gift  had  not  made  a  new  hat  an  absolute  necessity. 
"Is  that  Dick?"  said  Effie,  taking  off  her  thimble. 
*'  How  quietly  he  has  come  in  1 " 

The  door  was  opened  about  two  inches,  and  a 
sepulchral  voice  said,  "  Euphemia,  you  're  wanted  I  " 
Effie  was  in  the  hall  in  a  moment. 
"A  bicycle  accident,"  said  Dick,  glancing  with 
infinite  satisfaction  at  a  deplorable  figure,  smirched 
with  mud,  and  hastily  binding  a  handkerchief  round 
a  bleeding  hand. 

"  Your  cuts  shall  have  attention  at  once  :  sit  down 
in  the  drawing-room,  please,"  said  Effie,  as  she  flew 
to  her  "  ambulance  "  drawer,  whilst  Dick  introduced 
her  case  as  Charlie  Pieston's  brother. 

*'  I  must  apologise  for  coming  so  unceremoniously," 
said  their  visitor.  '*  But  I  have  just  had  an  awkward 
tumble,  and  your  son  took  compassion  on  me  and 
brought  me  in." 

"  Oh,  quite  right :  I  im  afraid  you  are  a  great  deal 
hurt ;  your  forehead  is  bleeding  terribly,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Karton  a  little  faintly,  sinking  rather  suddenly 
in  the  nearest  chair.  Just  then  Effie  came  in,  carry- 
ing a  basin  with  cold  water,  several  bandages,  a  case 
of  plaster,  scissors,  etc. ;  she  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance. 

** Mother,  I'll  turn  your  chair  round  till  I've 
removed  the  traces  of  the  accident.  There,  now  you 
won't  see  anything.'* 

"My  daughter,  Mr.  Preston,"  said  Mrs.  Karton; 
"you  will  excuse  it,  I  'm  sure,  if  I  seem  a  little  im- 
polite." 

"  I  'm  only  sorry  to  put  you  to  so  much  trouble  and 
inconvenience,"  said  Mr.  Preston,  addressing  the  back 
of  Mrs.  Karton's  chair. 
"You  needn't  think  it's  any  trouble  to  Euphemia  ; 

she  would  rather  see  those  cuts ^"  began  Dick,  when 

he  was  stopped  by  a  stem  glance,  and  a  request  to 
hold  the  basin. 

"  I  am  fully  qualified  to  render  first  aid,"  said  Effie, 
untying  the  tightly  knotted  handkerchief. 

"  So  your  brother  has  been  telling  me,"  replied  Mr. 
Preston.    "  I  have  most  implicit  confidence." 

It  was  quite  as  well  that  Mrs.  Karton  could  not  see 
the  wound. 

"Arterial  haemorrhage,"  said  Effie  to  herself — "I 
must  apply  the  tourniquet ;  "  quickly  taking  it  from 
the  table,  with  the  necessary  bandages.  "This  will 
stop  the  excessive  bleeding,"  she  explained  meanwhile 
to  her  patient,  who  bowed,  and  closed  his  eyes,  his  lips 
twitching  convulsively. 

"  Let  me  give  it  another  screw  1 "  said  Dick  eagerly. 


tie  wa<  wricking  tke  pitoceedings  witk  tke  deepest  in- 
tereiit.  *'  Look  out,  Euphemia  1  he 's  going  to  faint : 
whatever  shall  we  do  ? — I  know ;  irritate  the  back  of 
the  throat  with  the  forefinger,  or  tickle  the  nostrils 
with  a  feather — ^no,  that  was  in  cases  of  poisoning  or 
drowning,  I  forget  which." 

Mr.  Preston  made  some  inarticulate  sound.  Effie 
lust  glanced  at  him  sharply,  and  sent  Dick  off  for  a 
glass  of  cold  water. 

"  There  is  really  nothing  to  alarm  yourself  about," 
she  remarked  quietly.  "  An  ordinary  attack  of  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose  would  be  almost  as  bad.  Will  you  put 
your  hand  up  ? — so— thank  you,  that  is  exactly  the 
right  position.  You  feel  better  now,  I  hope?"  she 
went  on,  a  little  more  amicably. 

"  Oh,  yes,  thank  you ;  it  was  only  momentary,"  he 
replied,  closing  hi&  eyes  again. 

"  I  will  bring  you  some  sal  volatile,"  said  kind  Mrs. 
Karton. 

"Don't  move  for  a  minute,  mother,"  said  Effie. 
"Dick  shall  take  away  the  sponge  and  water 
directly." 

Then  she  finished  binding  the  wounded  hand  very 
deftly  and  quickly,  ar.d  arranged  the  sling ;  Dick 
made  a  very  good  assistant,  and  obeyed  orders  to 
the  letter. 

"Now  for  your  forehead,"  said  Effie.  "Ah,  that's 
only  a  graze,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mud,  which 
makes  it  look  worse  than  it  is.  I  must  cut  away  a 
little  of  your  hair — the  scissors,  Dick." 

"  Charlie's  hair  grows  just  like  yours,  Mr,  Preston," 
remarked  Dick.  "  *  Mops'  is  one  of  his  names  at 
school." 

Mr.  Preston  laughed,  more  than  the  remark  re- 
quired, Effie  thought 

She  sponged  and  plastered  carefully,  and  said  re- 
assuringly, "  It  will  not  leave  more  than  the  slightest 
scar,  and  scarcely  shows  even  now." 

"It  is  the  neatest  job  I  ever  saw,"  said  Dick, 
looking  at  the  case  with  genuine  satisfaction.  ''I 
hope  you'll  get  something  to  do  next  Saturday." 

"I  have  been  hastening  our  meat  tea,"  said  Mrs. 
Karton.  "  I  'm  sure  you  must  have  some  nourishment 
before  you  attempt  to  go  home." 
"You  are  really  too  kind,"  said  Mr.  Preston. 
"  Effie  dear,"  continued  her  mother,  "  if  you  dress 
quickly,  you  will  just  be  in  time  for  the  six  o'clock 
train.    Aunt  Anne  is  expecting  you." 

"You'll  pass  the  school,  Euphemia,"  said  Dick; 
"  I  '11  scribble  a  note,  and  you  can  leave  it  for  Charlie 
— I  know  he  hasn't  gone  yet;  he  had  some  lines  to 
write — then  he'll  come  on  here,  and  have  tea  with 
us,  mother." 

"Yes,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Karton.  "I  had  been 
thinking  someone  ought  to  go  home  with  Mr.  Pres- 
ton in  case  the  faintness  should  come  on  again." 

Mr.  Preston  at  this  remark  caught  Dick's  eye, 
which  had  a  rather  quizzical  expression,  and  hastily 
turning  to  Miss  Karton,  said  he  was  ashamed  to  give 
so  much  trouble. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Effie.  " I  am  very  glad  to  have 
been  uaef  ul."  She  stopped  at  the  door  to  say,  "  If  the 
bleeding  should  begin  again — ^I  don't  think  it  will— 
you  can  caU  in  your  medical  man." 
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"I  am  Bure  that  will  be  quite  unneceajary,"  said 
Mr.  Preston  politely. 

Diok  handed  hia  sister  a  very  untidy  note.  "  Mind 
you  say  when  you  give  it  in  that  Preston's  brother 
has  had  an  accident,  and  he's  wanted  directly;  old 
Greg8on*B  so  awfully  crabby  to-day." 


II. 


When    Effie    came   homo    the    next   afternoon,  she 
found  her  mother  eagrerly  watching  for  her. 

"  Oh,  Effie  !  "  she  cried,  "  I  am  sorry  you  could  not 
have  been  back  sooner  I  I  sent  Dick  out  twice  to 
see  if  you  were  coming.    Mrs.  Preston  called  to  thank 


"Dick  uttered  only  one  word."~p.  27. 


•*  Charlie  will  be  rather  waxy  about  the  bicycle, 
sir,"  taming  to  Mr.  Preston.  "  He 's  entered  for  the 
race  next  week,  and  it's  the  best  machine  out." 

"  I  *11  come  with  you  and  see  the  damage,"  replied 
Mr.  Preston,  rising  without  any  trace  of  the  faintness 
which  had  made  Mrs.  Karton  so  anxious. 

Effie  left  them  in  deep  consultation,  as  she  passed 
through  the  halL  "  I  wonder  if  I  shall  meet  Clara? " 
she  thought.  "Of  course  a  dislocated  collar-bone 
woxQd  have  made  it  perfect,  but  one  can't  have  every- 
thing I  It  will  be  nice  to  tell  Aunt  Anne  about  it  all 
to-night.    Dick  is  the  sweetest  boy  in  the  world  1" 


us  for  our  kindness  to  her  son ;  he  could  not  come 
himself  ;  he  was  too  busy." 

"  The  cut  is  going  on  satisfacLorily,  I  hope  / "  in- 
quired Effie. 

"Oh  yes,  dear,  perfectly,"  replied  her  mother. 
"Just  put  your  hat  down  on  the  sofa;  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  it  all.  We  had  such  a  pleasant, 
friendly  talk,  and  the  coincidences  are  quite  wonder- 
fuL  She  lost  her  husband  within  a  month  of  your 
poor  father's  death.  Her  youngest  son  is  just 
Dick's  age,  as  you  know,  and  the  eldest— our  Mr. 
Preston — is  exactly  a  week  older  than  Edmund  I    She 
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has  one  daujrhter — ^that  s  the  only  difference  :  mar- 
ried, and  livin«r  in  India :  so  she  understands  what 
it  is  to  have  the  seas  rolling  between  oneself  and 
a  child !  She  is  very  proud  of  her  son ;  she  says 
he  is  so  steady  and  hard-working,  and  has  just  passed 
some  most  difficult  examinations/' 

"  In  what,  mother  ? "  interrupted  Effie,  interested 
at  once. 

"  I  'm  sorry,  love,  I  didn't  inquire  :  Civil  Service, 
no  doubt.  Of  course,  I  didn*t  breathe  or  hint  any 
surprise ;  but  did  you  think  he  looked  particularly 
clever  ?  Very  good,  but  so  plain,  poor  fellow  I  Cer- 
tainly, his  wounds  and  outs  did  not  improve  him,  and 
his  coat  was  so  torn — did  you  notice  ? " 

"  He  must  be  rather  a  duffer,"  remarked  Dick,  "  to 
try  to  ride  Charlie's  bicycle.  He  had  called  for  him 
at  school,  and  Mops  was  kept  in,  as  he  generally  is, 
BO  he  was  riding  up  and  down  the  street,  waiting  for 
him.  Mrs.  Preston  doesn't  think  much  of  the  ambu- 
lance classes,  Euphemia." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  I  meant  to  have  told  Dick  not  to 
mention  that,"  said  Mrs.  Karton.  "She  was  most 
kind  and  grateful ,-  and  you  know,  Effie,  at  first  I 
did  not  quite  like  you  to  join  them :  it  seemed  in- 
truding a  little  in  the  sphere  of  the  properly  qualified 
medical  profession." 

"  Well,  mother,  and  /  am  properly  qualified,  and 
did  not  undertake  one  iota  more  than  I  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do,"  said  Effie,  flushing  up — ^it  was  a  very 
warm  afternoon.  "There  is  not  a  doctor  within  a 
mile  of  this  house;  and  would  Mrs.  Preston  have 
wished  the  haemorrhage  from  that  divided  artery  to 
have  gone  on  till  her  son  had  been  taken  to  Gloster 
Street ;  and  then  most  likely  the  doctor  would  have 
been  out — a  fainting  subject,  too  I " 

"Mops  thought  I  was  pretending  when  I  said 
something  about  that,  Euphemia,"  put  in  Dick.  "  You 
wouldn't  catch  him  fainting;  he 's  wonderfully  plucky." 

"You  must  not  have  such  a  false  impression  of 
Mrs.  Preston,  Effie ;  you  are  too  hasty.  I  liked  her  ^o 
much.  I  feel  as  if  we  had  found  a  friend,  and  before 
she  left  I  promised  we  would  all  spend  Saturday 
afternoon  with  her.  She  has  taken  a  farm-house 
about  fifteen  miles  out  of  town,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
her  Indian  grandchildren — two  dear  little  girls,  whom 
her  daughter  has  pat  under  her  care  ;  there  is  a  large 
rambling  garden.  I  thought  you  would  have  been  so 
pleased,  Effie,  and  you  don't  look  jo  in  the  least !  I 
am  just  pining  for  a  breath  of  country  air,  and  Dick 
is  delighted  to  go,  but  you  care  for  nothing  but  classes 
and  disagreeable  bandages,"  and  Mrs.  Karton's  pretty 
eyes  were  quite  moist  with  vexation. 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall  enjoy  it,  mother,"  said  Effie.  "  I 
only  mean  it 's  a  pity  people  will  be  so  old-fashioned 
and  frumpy.  If  her  son  is  so  remarkably  clever,  he 
ought  to  have  enlightened  Mrs.  Preston  a  little,  that's 
all  I  It  won't  be  so  bad,  perhaps.  I  '11  leave  Mrs. 
Preston  to  her  ignorance,  and  have  a  walk  with  Dick 
and  the  little  girljj." 

"  You  needn't  expect  me  to  go  with  you,"  said  Dick 
loftily.     "Charlie's  got  a  new  terrier." 

"  I  may  as  well  order  my  hat  to-morrow,"  said  Effie 
absently.  '*  The  sateen  will  do  very  well ;  I  've  only 
worn  it  once.    What  is  the  matter,  Dick/" 


Her  brother  was  laughing,  and  then  checking  him- 
self, in  a  verv  significant  way. 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,"  was  the  answer,  and  the 
curly  head  went  down  again  into  the  Latin  grammar. 

"Don't  be  silly,  Dick;  you  may  as  well  tell  me," 
said  Effie  crossly. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Dick,  "  I  asked  Mops  what  his 
brother  is,  and  he's  a  doctor — just  taken  his  M.D. 
There ! " 

Effie's  cheeks  were  crimson. 

"  And  I  was  explaining  the  use  of  the  tourniquet ! " 
she  thought ;  but  in  a  moment  she  had  recovered  her- 
self. 

"  If  he 's  fifty  times  a  doctor,  he  couldn't  have  bound 
up  his  own  hajid,"  she  said  calmly,  "  and  he  couldn't 
deny  that  I  am  perfectly  competent.  I  don't  believe," 
she  continued,  rising,  and  taking  up  her  gloves  and 
hat,  "  I  do  m>t  believe  that  he  could  have  done  it  better 
himself." 

Dick  secretly  quite  agreed  with  her. 

III. 
Whebe  can  one  find  a  more  luxurious  couch  than  a 
partly  demolished  straw -stack  7 

Effie  had  settled  herself  very  cosily,  a  child  on 
either  side — ^it  was  such  a  dreamy,  hot  afternoon  that 
her  conscience  even  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  did  not 
inform  her  that  she  looked,  for  once,  a  thoroughly 
indolent  girl. 

"  There 's  Uncle  Bramley,"  cried  little  Elsie,  at  last. 
"I  did.  want  to  hear  the  end." 

"  I  was  sent  to  tell  you  tea  is  ready,"  said  Dr.  Pres- 
ton, "  but  it  seems  a  shame  to  go  in,"  sinking  down 
into  the  straw,  and  taking  one  of  his  small  nieces  on 
his  knee. 

'*I'd  much  rather  stay  here,"  said  Elsie;  "Miss 
Karton  is  telling  us  such  a  beautiful  story  of  a  poor 
little  boy  who  broke  his  leg." 

Effie  felt  her  cheeks  growing  hot,  though  Dr.  Pres- 
ton was  gravity  itself. 

"  I  like  her  stories  much  better  than  yours.  Uncle 
Bramley,"  said  Maggie  candidly ;  "  yours  are  fairy 
tales,  and  rather  silly,  but  she  tells  about  real 
people." 

"  But  uncle's  are  very  nice,  too,"  said  Elsie,  kissing 
him  shyly ;  "  and  the  fairies  are  really  alive,  you  know, 
only  they  are  too  small  for  us  to  see ;  I  should  like 
to  hear  them  ringing  the  lily-bells  on  midsummer 
night." 

Just  then  the  boys  came  up,  the  terrier  sniffing  for 
possible  rats. 

"  Here,  children,"  said  Uncle  Charlie  benevolently, 
"  I  've  brought  you  some  cherries." 

"Rather  numerous  foreign  bodies,  Charlie,"  re- 
marked his  brother,  as  the  capacious  pockets  were 
turned  inside  out. 

"Why,  Euphemia,"  said  Dick,  after  a  prolonged 
stare,  "  you  are  just  like  that  picture  of  Ophelia,  with 
flowers  and  grasses  stuck  about  your  hair ;  what  a 
fright  you  look  I " 

Effie  laughed  merrily. 

"  Oh,  Mv-  did  it,"  said  Elsie  ;  "  I  think  it  is  lovely." 

Ample  justice  was  done  to  Mrs.  Preston's  bounti- 
ful tea,  especially  to  her  home-made  sponge-cakes. 
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"  tt  was  RQoh  a  oomfort  to  have  your  own  eggs,'^  aa 
Mrs.  Karton  said. 

How  Borry  they  ail  were  when  the  sober  pony  ap- 
peared, and  the  yisit  was  over ! 

"My  dear,"  Effie  heard  Mrs.  Preston  say  to  her 
mother,  ^'  I  will  oome  and  see  you  whenever  I  go  to 
Bramley's  rooms ;  I  like  to  pop  in  there  unexpectedly, 
and  make  sure  he  is  comfortable.** 

''What  is  to  be  done  with  this  newspaper  parcel, 
Charlie  ? "  asked  Dr.  Preston. 

"It  is  rather  a  large  bottle,"  said  Charlie  apolo- 
getically ;  **  but  the  toad  takes  up  so  much  room ;  I 
oou)dn't  get  you  a  frog.  The  efts  are  at  the  top,  and 
there  are  two  spiders  in  pill-boxes.  I  don't  thmk 
anything  will  get  out,  and  Dick  will  soon  put  it  back 
if  it  does." 

Efifie  accepted  the  offering  gratefully,  and  without 
a  shudder. 

*'  Well,  Bramley,"  said  his  mother,  as  they  strolled 
together  in  the  garden,  "your  accident  has  brought 
us  some  very  pleasant  acquaintances." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  'qualified  lady,* 
mother  I  "  asked  Bramley. 

"  She  is  not  pretty,  and  certainly  has  nothing  of  the 
coquette  about  her,"  was  the  reply.  "How  proud 
Mrs.  Karton  is  of  Edmund  I  You  would  suppose  that 
he  was  the  most  clever,  handsome  yoxmg  man  that 
ever  existed.  Perhaps  it  is  a  natural  infatuation, 
poor  thing  I " 

"Very  natural,  mother,"  said  Bramley,  with  a 
smile. 

IV. 

Oke  wild  October  evening,  Effie  was  pacinj?  the 
little  drawing-room.  "  Dick  not  home  j'ot  I "  she  was 
thinking;  "oh,  my  darling!  I'm  *yre  something 
dreadful  has  happened.    Why  did  we  let  him  go  out 

fishing  with  Chjurlie  ?    The  banks  are  so  8lipi)ery " 

She  heard  a  cautious  ring,  and  was  at  the  door  in  a 
moment.  "  Dr.  Preston  I "  she  exclaimed,  seizing  his 
arm,  "  oh,  have  you  brought  him  home  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  Ve  carried  him  all  the  way.  You  expected 
him,  then  1 " 

EflBe  shuddered,  and  covered  her  face,  tottering 
back  into  the  halL 

"  You  are  no*  afraid  of  him,  surely — ^poor  fellow  ! " 
said  Bramley. 

"Oh  I  was  everything  done  for  him?"  she 
groaned. 

Dr.  Preston  dragged  in  some  heavy,  resisting  body, 
and  clooed  the  door,  as  the  wind  moaned,  and  a 
melancholy  howl  answered  it,  like  an  echo.  Mrs. 
Karton  and  Aunt  Anne  ran  into  the  hall. 

"  Dr.  Preston  I  "  exclaimed  the  former  in  astonish- 
ment. "  What  a  dreadful  dog  !  Oh,  what  is  the 
matter  with  Effie?  It  has  bitten  her,  and  you  are 
afraid  to  tell  me  ! " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Aunt  Anne.  "  Effie  has  far  too  much 
good  sense  to  be  really  frightened.  Show  me  the 
place,  love." 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Preston  !  not  an  Italian  iron ! "  implored 
terrified  Mrs.  Karton. 

"Dr.  Preston  rubbed  up  his  hair,  which  gener- 
ally had  a  startled  appearance.    The  hideous  terrier, 


released,  went  up  to  Effie,  and  began  sniffing  in  a 
friendly  sort  of  way. 

'*/  should  as  soon  think  of  biting,"  Dr.  Preston 
began,  looking  helplessly  at  the  group  of  ladies.  "  I 
don't  know  in  the  least  what  is  the  matter  with 
Miss  Karton.  I  obeyed  Dick's  orders  to  the  letter. 
He  said  his  sister  was  expecting  Snap,  and  would 
break  the  news  of  his  arrival,  as  you  don't  like 
dogs,"  turning  to  Mrs.  Karton. 

Effie  was  lookirg  at  him  in  utter  bewilderment. 
"  Dick  !  "  she  gasped. 

"He  is  all  rights  and  will  stay  to-night  at  my 
mother's.  I  can't  say  Charlie's  clothes  are  an  exact 
fit.    Of  course,  he  got  wet  through  in  this  rain." 

"  Oh  ! — I  thought — ^he  had  fallen  in  the  river," 
sighed  Effie. 

Bramley  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laugh- 
ing. Poor  Effie  rose  to  her  full  height,  and  went 
slowly  back  to  the  drawing-room,  closely  followed  by 
Dick's  new  possession,  and,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, by  his  late  master. 

"I  do  hope  you  will  forgive  us  both,"  said  Dr. 
Preston,  stroking  his  moustache,  whilst  his  laugh- 
ing eyes  betrayed  him. 

"  You  do  not  really  mind  whether  I  do  or  not,"  said 
Effie  severely.  *'  You  make  a  joke  of  everything. 
You  cimldtCt  understand  how  much  I  love  Dick." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  then — '*  I  have  not  given 
you  Dick's  message  yet.  His  love,  and  you  would 
find  two  dog-biscuits  on  his  Latin  dictionary.  You 
were  to  be  sure  and  break  them  up,  but  not  soak 
them  on  any  account." 

Effie  smiled,  and  gave  Snap  a  kiss. 

"  You  said  the  other  day  that  I  was  always  success- 
ful," remarked  Dr.  Preston,  apparently  addressing 
the  fender;  "and  yet  just  the  one  thing  I  care  for 
more  than  all  the  world  I  cannot  get." 

That  moment  Mrs.  Karton  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  You  must  be  almost  famished.  Dr.  Preston,"  she 
said.  "Do  come  and  have  some  supper" — ^for  these 
barbarous  people  really  ate  and  enjoyed  that  meal. 

Now  Dick  was  a  clever^boy.  and  had  great  powers 
of  discrimination,  so  next  day  Effie  rei>eated  Dr. 
Preston's  remark. 

"  He  is  mv/'h  nicer  than  he  used  to  be,  and  I  should 
really  like  to  know  that  he  has  his  wish ;  but  what 
can  it  be,  Dick  ? " 

"  I  believe  I  know  what  he  wants,"  said  Dick,  with 
a  nod  of  intense  sagacity.  "Lend  me  your  ear, 
Euphemia,  and  I  '11  tell  you." 

Dick  uttered  only  one  word,  but  its  effect  was 
magical.  His  sister's  face  crimsoned,  and  her  look  of 
consternation  was  delightful. 

"  Oh,  Dick  I  How  could  you  imagine  such  a  thing  ? 
It 's  impossible  ! "  she  cried. 

"  Well,  it  does  seem  fanny,"  Dick  allowed  candidly. 
"  But  then  he  u  rather  a  duffer  in  some  ways.  I  shall 
be  late  for  school.  I  heard  him  tell  mother  he  should 
call  this  afternoon.  Don't  keep  so  red — ^hc'll  think 
you've  got  apoplexy,  or  something." 

"Dick,"  said  Bramley  Preston  that  evening,  with 
his  happy,  boyish  smile,  "  I  'm  the  one  man  in  the 
world  who  has  everything  he  wants." 
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WILLIAM    BROWN,    BOY    MARTYR. 


TIIS  MAKTYK'S  TREK,   BKUNTWOOD  {where  Brown  wiui  txectited). 


tHE  Bky  is  dark,  although  it  is  midday ; 
But  in  the  open  space  of  Brentwood  town 
Red,  leaping  flames  about  the  faggots  play, 
Waiting  for  William  Brown  ; 

Only  a  boy,  a  "  heretic  "  though  a  boy, 

Brought  to  his  home  while  all  the  heavens  are  dim, 
Brought  here  to  die  with  courage — nay,  with  joy ; 
Good  people,  pray  for  him. 

Cold  is  the  sky,  and  all  those  faces  cold, 

And  all  is  cold  save  where  the  faggots  be  ; 
And  the  boy  says — he  is  but  twelve  years  old — 
"  Good  people,  pray  for  me." 

There  stands  a  man  with  children  of  his  own  ; 

There  stands  a  mother,  her  babe  is  at  her  breast ; 
Brothers  and  sisters  stand  about  the  town — 
These  all  hear  his  request 

The  father  turns  his  scornful  head  away. 
The  mother  tighter  holds  her  infant  fair. 


Brothers  and  sisters  laugh  as  if  in  play, 
But  no  one  prays  a  prayer. 

Yet  one  rude  voice  responds,  wliile  darken  down 

The  murky  heavens  as  if  it  were  not  day, 
"  ril  pray  no  more  for  thee,  boy  William  Brown, 
Than  for  a  dog  1  *d  pray." 

Then  the  boy  William  Brown  lifts  up  his  eyes, 

From  pitiless  men,  from  fires  of  agony, 
And  says,  before  dark  faces  and  dark  skies, 
"  Son  of  God,  shine  on  me !  " 

At  once  the  sun  shines  through  the  thick,  black  clouds, 

Full  on  the  face  of  William  Brown,  whose  sight 
Is  fain  to  look  away,  not  from  the  crowds. 
But  from  the  dazzling  light. 

The  sky  is  rent,  the  brightness  of  God's  Throne 

Pierces  the  darkness  with  a  sudden  joy ; 
Ye  need  not  pray — the  need  of  prayer  is  gone 
For  him,  the  martyr  boy. 

F.  Bayford  Harrison. 


-^^>i^^^i^f^f^k^ 
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JCKIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 

THE  CAPTIVITY  AND  RESTORATION  OF  JUDAH. 
STORIES  FROM  JEREMIAH,  DANIEL,  EZRA,  NBHEMIAH,  ESTHER. 


AH*s    Call. 

remiah  i. 

>N.      This 

ssons  to  be 

ptivity  and 

»f  the  king- 

h.   Teacher 

d   children 

of  Solomon 

ras  divided 

Bui» — ^king- 

idah    (two 

der    Reho- 

gfdom    of 

tiibes) — • 

3am.    How 

3  of  Israel 

adly — ^wor- 

fihipped  idols — ^till  that 

kingdom  was  destroyed,  B.C.  721,  in  reign  of  Hoshea. 

Many  kings  of  Jndah  also  bad,  but  some  good.    Last 

good  king — Josiah — killed  in  battle  with  Egyptians. 

After  him  four  kings  only — each  reigned  short  time — 

really  vassals  of   king  of  Babylon.    At  this  period 

prophet  Jeremiah  raised  up. 

L  His  Call.  (1—6.)  Had  been  dark  days  in 
Judah — wickedness  flourished — idolatry  everywhere — 
kings  setting  shocking  example.  Yet  Grod  never  left 
without  a  witness — some  bright  spot  always.  One 
help  to  this  would  be  cities  of  the  priests.  Priests 
not  all  to  live  at  Jerusalem — scattered  about  country 
in  separate  villages — ^there  they  would  offer  up  sacri- 
fices— ^teach  people  to  fear  God.  One  of  these  villages 
— ^Anathoth — in  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Here  Jeremiah 
bom — brought  up — taught,  like  Samuel,  to  fear  God. 
Lived  in  five  reigns,  beginning  with  good  King 
Josiah,  till  captivity  of  Judah  in  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
B.C.  606. 

Ood  '*  vflure  now  comes  to  him.    How  J 
Perhaps  in  visions  of  night — as  to  Samuel.    (1  Sam. 
iiL  10.) 

Perhaps  in  still  small  voice — as  to  Elijah.    (1  Kings 
xix.  12.) 
Perhaps  by  XJrim  and  Thummim  on  breastplate. 
(^od  *8  message,    God  formed  him  for  his  work,  as 
He  did  St  Paul.    (Acts  ix.  15, 16.) 
God  sanctified^  i.e.  set  him  apart    (Isa.  xliii.  S.) 
God  ordainedy  ix,  appointed  him  as  prophet 
Why  does  he  hesitate?    Is  young,  diffident  for  so 
great  work. 
Shows  proper  humility.    Therefore  is  encouraged. 
IL  His  Work.    (7—10.)     (a)   To   declare  God's 
will  to  the  people. 

(6)  To  travel  long  journeys — even  as  far  an  river 
Euphrates  (xiii.  5). 

(r)  To  propheity  punishment  to  Judah  for  their 
»ins  (verse  10). 


Need  not  be  afraid — is  not  to  speak  his  own  words, 
but  Grod's — and  is  assured  of  Grod  's  protection. 

lU.  His  Signs.  (11—19.)  Outward  and  visible 
signs  that  his  message  is  from  God. 

{a>.  Alnumd-tree — ^first  to  bud  in  the  year — ^token  of 
speedy  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 

(ft)  Seething  pot  ii.e.  boiling)  toward  north — ^from 
whence — i.e,  Babylon — ^judgment  should  come. 

Also  signs  to  encourage  him.    He  should  be  like — 

(a)  A  di'fei^ed  city — unable  to  be  taken  by  enem'es. 

(ft)  An  iron  pillar — against  kings  of  Judah  who 
might  harass  hiuL 

(jb)  Brazen  w7fl//#— against  princes. 

Thus  his  call,  message,  protection— all  alike  from  God. 

Lessons.    1.  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do/ 

2.  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ? 


No.  2.  Jeremiah's  Mebsaoc 
To  read — Jeremiah  xxii, 
Kings  in  Judah  hereditary,  as  with  us,  but  at  this 
unsettled  time  others  than  eldest  son  sometimes  reigned  ; 
thus,  after  Josiah,  Shallum,  a  younger  son,  put  on 
throne  by  the  people  (2  Kings  xxili.  80) — ^he  takes 
name  of  Jehoahaz  ;  in  three  months  taken  prisoner  by 
king  of  Egypt  Is  succeeded  by  elder  brother,  Eliakim 
— ^name  changed  to  Jehoiakim — ^reigns  eleven  years. 
Is  succeeded  by  his  son  Coniah  or  Jehoiachin — reigns 
one  month,  and  then  carried  captive  to  Babylon. 

This  chapter  gives  JeremiaVs  prophecies  againnt  all 
three. 

I.  General  Prophecies.  (1—9.)  Jeremiah  to  go 
to  the  king— as  Elijah  did  to  Ahab,  prophet  of  Judah 
to  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xiii.  1),  Moses  to  Pharaoh — and 
rebuke  him  for  his  sin.    What  does  this  show  / 

1.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

2.  Warning  always  precedes  judgment 

See  the  duties  of  kings  as  set  forth  in  these  verses  :— 

(a)  To  carry  out  the  laws  justly. 

(ft)  To  protect  the  oppressed. 

(/)  To  take  care  of  fatherless,  widows,  etc. 

If  this  done,  kings  shall  prosper  and  kingdom  last 

If  not  done,  judgment  shall  follow,  viz. : — 

(fl)  King's  palace  shall  be  destroyed^built  by  Solo- 
mon at  great  cost. 

(ft)  Cedars  of  Lebanon  shall  be  out  down.  (See 
Ida.  zxxvii.  24.) 

(c)  Cities  become  desolate. 

(rf)  People  become  by-word  among  other  nations. 

AH  because  of  forsaking  God. 

II.  Prophecy  to  Shallum.  (10—12.)  Not  to 
weep  for  Josiah — ^he  died  before  this  misery — ^his  end 
was  happy,  being  taken  from  the  evil  to  oome  (Isa. 
Ivii.  1),  but  weep  for  this  king.  Is  to  be  an  exile — 
die  in  foreign  land — ^far  away  from  home.  Literally 
fulfilled,  as  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Pharaoh  and 
died  in  Egypt    (2  Kings  xxiii.  84.)    So  Christ  told 
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The  Quiver. 


women  of  Jerusalem  not  to  weep  for  Him,  but  for 
themselves.     (St.  Luke  xxlii.  28.) 

III.  Pbophecy  to  Jehoiakim.  (IS— 19.)  What 
was  his  special  wrong-doin^  ? 

(a)  Unfair  dealing  with  work-people.  (See  James 
V.  4.) 

(&)  Luxurious  living  in  very  troubled  times. 

(J)  Neglecting  the  poor  and  needy. 

Thus  failed  in  duty  to  God  and  man. 

His  judgment — to  die  unlamented  and  to  have  dis- 
honoured grave. 

IV.  Pbophecy  to  Con i ah.  (20—30.)  Son  of 
Jehoiakim.    Notice  : — 

(a)  Had  had  warning,  but  disregarded  it  (21). 
Qi)  Shall  now  be  sent  into  captivity  (25). 
ic)  Shall  never  return  to  his  own  land  (26). 
(<2)  His  seed  shall  become  extinct  (30). 
Lessons.    1.  God  notices  all  wrong-doing. 

2.  Iniquity  shall  surely  be  punished. 

3.  Punishments  often  come  in  this  life. 

4.  Yet  may  return,  repent,  and  be  forgiven. 


No.  3.    Captivity  Forbtold. 

7b  tmlA — Jerrvuah  xxt,  1 — 14i;  xxai.  8 — 16. 

So  far  have  had  general  warnings  of  Jeremiah 
against  Jerusalem  and  its  kings  for  their  iniquity. 
Now  have  definite  prophecy  as  to  the  time  and  place 
and  agents  of  the  captivity.  Judah  has  been  warned 
again  and  again  in  vain — ^now  the  punishment  is  at 
hand. 

I.  Cause  op  the  Judgment.  (1 — 7.)  Note  the 
time — ^first  yea  .*  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  long  reign.  As- 
syrian empire  had  fallen — Babylonian  takes  its  place. 
In  this  year  came  G<xi's  word  about  this  gr^'eat  king 
of  Babylon.    Why  is  Judah  condemned  I    Because — 

(a)  Jeremiah  has  told  them  God's  word  early  and 
late,  but  in  vain. 

(h)  God  has  sent  all  His  prophets  to  those  who 
would  not  listen  to  Jeremiah. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  warnings  1 

(fl)  Turn  from  evil  ways. 

(ft)  Turn  from  other  gods. 

(c)  Do  not  provoke  God  to  anger. 

Notice  the  words  **  rising  early  and  sending  them  " 
— only  found  in  this  book.  Show  God's  eager  longing 
to  win  them  back — to  do  all  possible. 

II.  Nature  op  the  Judgment.    (8 — 14.) 

(a)  A  heathen  king  to  be  sent  against  them — ^would 
be  employed  as  God's  servant  to  carry  out  His  work.  . 

(J)  Destruction  would  be  complete — whole  land  to 
be  destroyed. 

(ci)  All  joy,  and  even  ordinary  occupations,  would 
oeaae.  No  wedding  feast,  no  songs  or  cheerful  country 
noises  be  heard. 

(S)  People  to  be  in  bondage  seventy  years. 

But  after  that  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  would  be 
punished.  Jeremiah  prophesied  against  it  also  (L,  li.), 
and  all  came  to  pasA. 

III.  Prophet  in  Danger,  (xxvi.  8 — 16.)  Jere- 
miah been  very  brav^e — told  all  God's  words  fearlessly 
— ^like  Samuel,  kept  none  back.  (1  Sam.lii.  18.)  What 
was  the  result .' 


(tf)  A  great  gathering  in  Jerusalem  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

(ft)  A  division — ^priests  and  prophets  against  him ; 
princes  and  people  on  his  side. 

(c)  An  appeal  from  Jeremiah.to  the  princes  (12). 

Notice  Jeremiah's  conduct — his  perfect  calmness — 
places  himself  in  their  hands — ^his  declaring  his  mis- 
sion  as  from  God — ^his  call  to  them  to  repent — ^his 
prophecy  of  woe  if  they  kill  him. 

Result — ^he  wins  over  the  princes  and  people — his 
life  is  saved  (16—24). 

Lessons.  1.  Bold  mm  in  doin^  right.  Jeremiah 
was  doing  God's  work,  and  was  protected  by  Him. 

2.  Trugt  in  God's  care.  "  Who  is  he  that  shall  harm 
you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  ? " 


No.  4.    The  Rbcbabites. 
To  read — Jereniiuh  xxxv. 
In  all  dark  scenes  of  this  time  (reign  of  Jehoiakim), 
one  bright  picture  stands  out — ^picture  of  a  family 
leading    simple,    temperate    lives — fearing    God    in 
midst  of  ungodly  people. 

I.  Who  they  Were.  (1  Chron.  ii.  55.)  Kenites 
first  mentioned  in  Gen.  xv.  18,  as  among  old  in- 
habitants of  Canaan.  After  Israelites  settled  in 
Canaan  Kenites  joined  them— settled  down  among 
them — ^probably  learned  from  them  to  fear  God. 
Hear  no  more  till  reign  of  Jehu — ^he  made  friends 
with  Jehonadab,  their  chief  (2  Kings  x.  15).  Now 
have  come  to  live  in  Jerusalem  (11). 

II.  How  they  Lived.  (1 — 11.)  What  was  Jere- 
miah told  to  do  ?  This  giving  them  wine  would  be 
a  test  of  their  obedience.  What  rules  had  Jonadab 
laid  down  for  them  ? 

1.  Temperance — To  drink  no  wine. 

2.  Simplicity — ^To  dwell  in  tents. 

3.  Frvgality — ^To  have  no  houses  or  vineyards. 
Thus  lived  like  Arabs — in  tents — driving  flocks  and 

herds — ^no  settled  habitation.    But  since  invasions  of 
Chaldaeans,  obliged  to  come  to  Jerusalem  for  safety. 

What  was  promised  them  ?  To  dwell  long  in  the 
land  (7).  Abundantly  fulfilled.  Remained  obedient 
to  ancestor's  comnumd — ^steadfast  under  Jeremiah's 
trial — were  owned  and  blessed  by  Grod.    ^ 

III.  What  they  Taught.  (12—19.)  1.  Ohedi- 
ence.  Several  hundred  years  passed  since  received 
father's  commands — ^yet  still  kept  them.  They  obeyed 
earthly  parent — Jews  disobeyed  heavenly  Father. 

2.  FaithfulneM  under  temptation.  Seemed  a  small 
thing  to  drink  a  little  wine.  Some  might  say,  Where 
is  the  harm  ?  But  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so,  and 
kept  the  command.  Contrast  with  disobedient  pro- 
phet. (1  Kings  xiii.  19.)  How  can  we  copy  the 
Eechabites  ? 

God  is  our  Father  (St.  Matt.~vi.~  10) — ^has  given  us 
commandment. 

Told  to  keep  our  bodies  in  soberness  (1  Cor.  vi.  19). 

Told  not  to  set  our  thoughts  on  earthly  things 
(Col.  iiL  1). 

Told  to  live  as  pilgrims  on  earth  (Heb.  xiii.  14). 
Have  we  kept  these  commandments  ? 

Then  may  expect  God's  blessing  on  earth  (Ps.  oxxviii 
1 — 2)  and  eternal  happiness. 
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THE    BISHOP    OF    LIVERPOOL    AND     HIS    WORK 

AN   INTEBVIEW.— BV  OUB  SPECIAL    COBBE8PONDENT. 


BERCROMBY 
SQUARE,  Liverpool, 
may  be  said,  in  a 
Teimysonian  phrase, 
to  be  "half  within 
and  half  without,  but 
full  of  dealing's  with" 
the  great  city  on  the 
Mersey.  It  is  free 
from  the  rougrh  rush 
of  life  by  the  river- 
side ;  it  has  not  the 
hurry  of  Lime  Street, 
nor  the  fevered  pulses 
that  8tir  near  the  Exchange ;  but 
it  is  comparatively  quiet,  it  is 
retired,  dignified,  and  decorous ; 
the  very  place  for  the  residence 
cf  a  Bishop.  In  it  resides  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool.  The  dwell- 
ing is  a  stately  one,  deserving  the  title  of  Palace.  It  is 
a  house  intended  years  ago — in  the  days  when  states- 
men declared  that  the  Southern  States  ''  had  made  a 
nation  " — as  a  reception-house  for  those  of  the  "  nation" 
who  came  to  the  port  which  is  the  chief  centre  of  its 
export  trade.  The  collapse  of  the  "  nation  "  put  the 
mansion  in  Abercromby  Square  into  the  market,  and 
it  was  bought  by  the  Bishopric  Committee,  and  thus 
devoted  to  its  present  use.  There  is,  then,  this  sin- 
gularity attached  to  the  residences  of  two  recently 
formed  bishoprics :  in  the  case  of  Liverpool  the  Palace 
was  destined  for  another  and  a  less  noble  use,  and  in 
the  case  of  Newcastle,  Benwell  Tower — an  old  man- 
sion near  the  Tyne — was  a  gift  to  the  bishopric  by  a 
Quaker. 

The  Palace,  Abercromby  Square,  Liverpool,  is  fitted 
magnificently  internally.  From  the  hall,  on  either 
side,  handsome  reception  and  drawing-rooms  are 
reached — ^the  dining-room  is  also  on  the  same  level — 
and  a  splendid  staircase  leads  upwards.  On  the 
first  floor  is  the  Bishop's  study,  lined  with  volumes  on 
three  of  its  four  sides — many  of  the  books  being  those 
**  darling  folios  "  Charles  Lamb  loved.  Dr.  Ryle  tells 
you  he  likes  "an upper  room ; "  and  the  quiet  here,  the 
glance  out  from  the  window  into  the  open  square, 
with  its  few  green  trees,  justifies  that  liking.  Here  in 
his  study,  or  in  the  reception-room  below  it,  much  of 
his  time  is* passed.  ..He  has  an  office  in  the  heart  of 
Liverpool,  where  once  a  week  he  devotes  tv'o  hours  to 
interviews  with  all  who  may  wish  to  see  him.  His 
correspondence  is  heavy,  from-  all  parts  of  England 
and  often  from  the  colonies,  and  needing  in  reply 
an  average  of  more  than  thirty  letters  daily  ;  that  task 
and  others  of  like  nature  occupy  from  two  to  three 
hours  after  breakfast  From  three  to  four  days 
weekly  there  are  engagements  to  attend  committees, 


to  address  meetings,  to  I  old  confirmations,  or  to  con- 
secrate churches  or  churchyards.  It  is  a  proof  of  ^e 
growth  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese  that  since  it  was 
formed  the  Bishop  has  consecrated  twenty  new 
churches. 

There  is  no  "  Dean  and  Chapter  "  at  Liverpool,  but 
the  old  parish  church  of  St  Peter's  is  used  as  a  cathe- 
dral, and  there  is  a  cathedral  service  daily,  with  a 
good  choir ;  the  Sunday  afternoon  service  being  taken 
by  the  Bishop  or  one  of  twenty-four  honorary  canons. 
There  are  now  two  archdeacons  in  the  diocese  (Liver- 
pool and  Warrington),  and  ten  rural  deans,  both  these 
numbers  having  been  increased  since  the  bishopric 
was  established.  There  are  600  !ay  helpers  and  forty- 
one  lay  readers  enrolled  by  the  Bishop. 

In  an  easy  conversational  manner  Dr.  Ryle  gives  most 
of  these  facts.  Of  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  personally 
it  may  be  said  that  he  is  tall,  fully  built,  of  imposing 
presence ;  his  face  is  suffused  with  colour,  his  beard 
falls  on  his  breast,  and  a  full,  rich  voice  gives  dignity 
to  his  words.  John  Charles  Ryle,  D.D.,  is*  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  John  Ryle,  M.P. ;  he  was  bom  in  1816 
near  Macclesfield,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  At  Oxford  he  obtained  the 
Craven  University  Scholarship,  and  was  in  the  first 
class  in  the  final  classical  schools,  side  by  side  with 
the  late  Dean  Stanley.  He  was  also  well  known  as 
a  leading  cricketer  in  the  Oxford  eleven.  In  1841 
his  father*s  banks  at  Manchester  and  Macclesfield 
failed,  which  prevented  his  going  into  Parliament, 
as  it  was  expected  he  would,  and  he  became  a 
clergyman,  first  at  Winchester,  and  afterwards  for 
thirty-five  years  at  Helmingham  and  Stradbroke  in 
Suffolk.  He  was  then  appointed  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
and  finally  Bishop  of  Liverpool  in  1880.  Dr.  Ryle  is 
the  writer  of  many  theological  works,  and  of  over  200 
widely  circulated  tracts.  The  Bishop  has  five  children 
— three  sons  and  two  daughters.  It  is  a  fact  of  some 
interest  that  Dean  Stanley  was  bom  near  the  birth- 
place of  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool;  but  though  contem- 
poraries, their  scholastic  and  university  training  was 
at  different  centres,  and  they  belonged  to  different 
schooler  of  thought  in  the  Church. 

Dr.  Ryle  shows  in  his  dining-room  a  portrait  of 
his  grandfather,  John  Ryle  (a  personal  friend  and 
follower  of  John  Wesley),  by  whom  the  fortunes  of 
the  family  were  laid.  A  large  portrait  of  the  Bishop 
himself,  taken  in  his  robes  of  consecration,  and  one 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  are  also  hung  in  the  same 
room.  In  his  study  he  retains  a  view  of  his  birth- 
place— Park  House,  near  Macclesfield ;  a  map  of  the 
diocese  is  over  the  fireplace,  and  on  the  landing  is 
a  curious  little  engraving  of  Liverpool  two  centuries 
ago.  There  are  other  indications  of  the  liking 
retained  for  the  m  mories  of  old,  and  for  the  scenes 
of  the  present ;  and  there  is  a  pair  of  pretty  pictures 
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— miniature  likenesses  of  good  Queen  Bess  and  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  the  gift  of  a  relative — which 
attract   attention   in 
one  of  the  reception- 
rooms. 

Of  his  work  and  his 
sphere  of  labour  Dr. 
Ryle  talks  freely.  He 
says  that  his  diooese 
of  Liverpool  is  one 
having  rather  remark- 
able peculiarities. 
With  a  population 
roundly  numbering 
1,200,000,  it  has  a 
small  area  compara- 
tively. It  includes 
Liverpool,  the  second 
city  of  the  Empire, 
with  its  700,000 
people ;  the  watering- 
place  of  Southport, 
with  some  40,000 
persons;  Wigan,with 
120,000  people  within 
three  miles  of  its  mar- 
ket-place ;  the  partly 


manufacturing  town  of  Warrington  ;  St.  Helens,  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  chemicals  and  glass,  and  having  the 
largest  plate-glass  works  in  the  w^orld ;  and  Widnes,  a 
mass  of  chemical  works.  In  the  diocese  there  is  an 
immense  number  of  Roman  Catholics — more,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other.  Lancashire  is  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  that  form  of  faith,  and  many  of  the  older 
families  have  professed  it  through  many  generations ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  large  and  continued 
immigration  of  a  lower  order  of  Roman  Catholics. 
Coming  in  numbers  from  Ireland,  they  find  work  at 
the  docks  and  elsewhere,  and  generally  stay  in.  or 
near  the  city.  Again,  the  diocese  has  a  large  number 
of  Welsh  inhabitants — a  number  estimated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  at  80,000,  some  of  whom  cannot 
understand  with  readiness  any  other  language  than 
their  own.  There  are  also  large  numbers  of  Presby- 
terians, many  wealthy  merchants  being  Scotchmen; 
and  thus  Episcopacy  has  not  the  predominance  of 
wealthy  adherents  it  has  in  some  dioceses. 

Seven  years  ago  the  diocese  was  cut  off  from  that 
of  Chester,  the  endowment  was  raised,  the  house 
bought,  and  Dr.  Ryle  was  placed  in  it  as  the  first 
Bishop  of  Liverpool.  Dr.  Ryle  was  offered  the  choice 
of  residence  in  or  out  of  the  city,  and  he  chose  the 
former ;  in  his  own  words,  because  he  "  thought  it 
better  to  live  amongst  the  people."  And  thus  for 
ten  months  of  the  year  he  is  a  dweller  in  the  city 
on  the  Mersey,  going  in  and  out  amongst  its  people, 
mixing  with  them  in  their  gatherings,  social  and 
philanthropic,  and  at  their  command  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  good  of  his  great  diocese.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  bishops  thus  resident  in  a  great  city — the  Bishops 
of  London,  of  Manchester,  and  of  Newcastle  adopting 
the  same  rule.    His  work  is  lightened,  it  is  true,  by 
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the  network  of  railways  throujrh  the  diocese,  but 
eomethinpT  of  its  extent  has  already  been  hinted  at. 
But  with  a  limited  number  of  churches — there  are  only 
200  incumbencies  in  the  diocese,  and  to  the  200  in- 
cumbents there  are  140  curates — and  with  a  continu- 
ally g-rowinor  population,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  must 
be  a  strug-grle  to  keep  the  Church  abreast  of  the 
advancinfr  population.  Fifty  years  ajro  thirty -six 
churches  and  about  seventy  clergymen  sufficed  for 
Liverpool  itself ;  now  there  are  ninety  churches  and 
185  clergy.  Concurrent  with  that  increase,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  other  methods  of  attaching  the 
people  to  the  Church,  and  of  endeavouring  to  carry 
Christian  philanthropy  to  the  people.  Liverpool  has 
a  g'rand  School  Board,  and  its  Churchmen  have 
rendered  it  all  possible  aid,  whilst  they  c&rry  on  a 
number  of  efficient  Chqrch  day-schools.  There  is  an 
agency,  the  use  of  which  is  indicated  by  its  title— 
"A  Sheltering  Home  "—of  which  the  Bishop  speaks 
most  highly,  and  which  is  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Birt  (sister 
to  Miss  Annie  Macpherson),  and  both  in  the  number 
relieved  and  in  the  proportion  "  turning  out  well " 
there  are  encouraging  results.  In  the  city  there  are 
four  large  general  hospitals,  as  well  as  six  or  seven 
special  ones  for  cancer,  ailments  of  the  eye,  children, 
etc  There  are  diocesan  societies— one  for  church- 
building,  one  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings, 
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another  for  church  aid  (giving  grants  to  enable  curates 
to  be  employed),  and  a  fourth  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Jointly  with  the  diocese  of  Manchester  there 
are  kept  up  schools  for  daughters  of  the  clergy  at 
Warrington,  and  a  Training  College  for  School- 
mistresses. There  is  a  powerful  Scripture  Readers' 
Society ;  and  other  kindred  institutions,  all  of  which 
claim  the  sympathy,  time,  and  aid  of  the  Bishop. 
There  is  also  a  Bible  Women's  Society,  for  employ- 
ing women  to  visit  their  own  sex,  at  home  and  in 
mothers'  meetings — of  which  society  Mrs.  Ryle  is 
fittingly  President. 

The  Bishop  recognises  most  fully  the  manner  in 
which,  by  public  bodies  and  by  private  beneficence,  the 
wants  of  the  people  are  being  met  in  Liverpool. 
The  Corporation  spends  its  thousaids  in  a  wise  and 
liberal  manner,  the  three  large  parks  being  well  kept 
up ;  and  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  the  fine  Library  of 
Sir  William  Brown,  and  other  similar  institutions, 
speak  of  great  private  liberality.  The  great  difficulty 
of  the  diocese  is  the  common  one  of  intemperance,  but 
even  in  that  the  Bishop  speaks  with  hope,  for  the 
committals  of  Liverpool  have  been  brought  down 
from  22,000  yearly  to  17,000,  though  the  population 
is  growing.  Drunkenness  amongst  women  seems  to 
increase,  and  that  increase  is  by  some  attributed  to 
the  "grocers'  licences,"  but,  regretting  the  increase, 
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Dr.  Ryle  does  Hot  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause. 
Of  the  powerful  local  branch  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society  the  Bishop  is  the  Pre- 
sident. As  to  infidelity,  there  must  be  some  looked 
for  in  so  larjje  a  population,  but  it  is  not  believed 
to  prevail  to  any  great  extent. 

The  prospect-s  of  the  diocese  are  not  so  easily  defined 
as  they  might  be  if  the  terrible  trade  depression  had 
passed  away.  The  people  are  more  bound  up  in  busi- 
ness ;  they  have  less  money  to  devote  to  Church 
purposes,  less  to  give  away.  Their  liberality  in  other 
times  is  unbounded.  Voluntary  contributions  founded 
the  bishopric  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £100,000  ;  a  year  or 
so  afterwards  a  similar  sum  was  spent  on  the  Univer- 
sity, and  within  four  years  another  hundred  thousand 
was  contributed  for  rebuilding  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
Again,  by  a  widow  lady,  Mrs.  Charles  Turner,  £20,000 
was  given  to  form  a  pension  fund  for  aged  and 
invalided  clergymen  in  the  diocese  of  Liverpool,  the 
Bishop,  the  two  archdeacons,  and  two  laymen  being 
the  trustees.  In  conversation  \Wth  the 'Bishop,  the 
lady  asked  whether  such  a  fund  would  be  useful,  and, 
on  being  assured  that  it  would,  she  devoted  to  it  the 
large  endowment  named.  From  the  late  Mr.  Groves 
Dr.  Ryle  received  also  the  large  amount  of  £10,000  in 
one  sum,  for  building  churches,  so  that  he  has  reason 
to  speak  with  knowledge  of  the  liberality  of  some  of 
his  people. 

In  the  midst  of  this  large  population,  with  com- 
paratively few  wealthy  supporters,  with  the  resident 
noblemen  of  its  own  faith  numbered  literally  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  and  with  a  striking  absence  of 
adherents  who  are  wealthy  landowners,  the  Church 
in  the  diocese  of  Liverpool  has  struggled  on  and 
advanced  in  seven  busy  and  eventful  years. 

In  the  great  and  varied  diocese  the  Bishop  renders 
constant,  if  changing,  service.  Regularly  the  stream 
of  emigration  is  flowing  fron.  the  Mersey,  and  Dr. 
Ryle  is  found  frequently  in  the  year  addressing  those 
leaving  this  land  in  the  "liners"  from  Liverpool. 
The  training  ships  in  the  port  are  visited  by  him,  and 
he  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  Sailors'  Homes.  He 
ordains  thirty  to  forty  deacons  yearly ;  he  confirmed 
over  6,300  persons  last  year.    When  the  Mayor  and 


Corporation  attend  a  special  service,  he  is  often  found 
to  be  the  appointed  preacher,  and  the  latest  of  such 
sermons  (in  commemoration  of  the  Jubilee,  on  the 
passage. "  For  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority  ") 
is  striking  in  its  appropriateness  and  simplicity.  This 
year  he  preached  also  the  "  Spital  Sermon  "  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  in  the  same  month  one  on 
the  "  Rights  and  Duties  of  Lay  Churchmen."  Of  his 
style  in  preaching  it  may  be  added  that  in  his  little 
work  on  **  Simplicity  in  Preaching  *  he  says,  "  I 
honestly  confess  I  do  not  think  I  have  preached  two 
sermons  in  my  lif^  without  divisions.  I  find  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  make  people  understand,  re- 
member, and  carry  away  what  I  say,  and  I  am  certain 
that  divisions  help  me  to  do  so.  .  .  .  I  often  read 
the  sermons  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  I  like  to  gather  hints 
about  preaching  from  all  quarters."  He  advises  in  all 
sermons,  simplicity,  directness  of  style,  the  use  of 
short  sentences,  and  the  employment  of  plenty  of 
anecdotes  and  illustrations. 

Beyond  the  work,  religious  and  philanthropic, 
directly  falling  on  the  Bishop,  there  is  much  more : 
distinguished  men  come  to  the  Mersey,  and  he  is 
called  upon  to  give  dignity  to  the  feast;  scientific 
associations  gather,  and  he  is  often  found  needed ;  and 
he  has  had  to  "  drink  a  little  of  the  cup  "  of  displeasure 
which  follows  any  attempt  to  set  ecclesiastical  law 
in  motion.  Dr.  Ryle  is  not  often  found  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  he  does  not  deem  it  needful  for  him  to  meddle 
much  in  general  politics,  but,  as  Chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  attended  for  eighteen  months, 
and  occasionally  attends.  He  finds  time  to  read 
much — ^he  reads  not  fewer  than  three  daily  papers, 
magazines  and  reviews  many,  and  he  has  the  art 
of  rapid  reading  of  books,  which  Lord  Macaulay 
possessed — in  his  own  phrase,  he  is  speedily  able 
to  get  at  "  the  brains  of  a  book."  He  does  not  now 
write  much — the  varied  work  of  a  Bishop  has 
checked  the  flow  of  works  from  Dr.  Ryle's  once 
prolific  pen.  This,  then,  in  these  modem  days  is 
the  exemplification  in  the  See  of  great  ports 
factories,  works  and  mines,  of  that  "good  worjc" 
which  Timothy  associated  with  "the  ofilce  of  a 
Bishop." 
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doubt,  before  true  science 
came,  men  learnt  much 
about  God*8  operations. 
Their  sound  went  out  into 
all  lands,  and  their  words 
into  the  ends  of  the  world. 
But  they  were  His  grander 
ways  which  chiefly  attracted 
attention.  "  The  heavens," 
»WH  David,  "  declare  the  ^lory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment sheweth  His  handy-work.  He  niaketh  the 
clouds  His  chariot,  and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind."  Thus,  too,  Job's  littleness  and  ignorance 
bow  down  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  **  Hast  thou," 
he  is  asked,  "entered  into  the  springs  of  the  sea? 
Hast  thou  perceived  the  breadth  of  the  earth  ? 
Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  clouds  ? " 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  most  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  imagery  is  of  a  very  visible  kind.  The  Hebrew 
prophets  and  poets  walk  in  a  world  whose  wonders 
are  august  and  gigantic :  wonders  before  which, 
man,  with  his  hand  full  of  little  doings  and  wants, 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  shrink  back  with  a  sense  of 
being  overlooked.  To  us,  however,  the  wonders  of 
nature  are  not  seen  only  in  the  cloud,  the  mountain, 
the  lightning,  and  the  storm.  Another  world  has 
been  revealed  to  us  by  modem  science.  We  have 
learnt  to  correct  our  notions  of  great  and  small. 
Size  or  magnitude  is  of  little  account  in  the  scientific 
revelation.  We  dare  not  use  the  term  **  the  world 
of  insignificance"  in  speaking  of  what  is  there  re- 
vealed to  us.  It  is  profoundly  significant.  U  is  not 
merely  that  we  see  (with  exclamations  of  delight) 
new  beauty  in  the  flake  of  snow,  or  in  the  feathers 
on  the  whig  of  the  moth  which  snaps  unheeded  in 
the  flame  of  our  candle ;  but  in  the  atoms  of  crea- 
tion, in  the  material  germs  of  good  and  evil,  we 
perceive  that  fresh  light  may  be  shed  upon  the 
truths  which  interest  us  most  deeply,  and  are  mixed 
up  with  the  very  beginning  of  creation. 

Now,  there  is  wonderful  magnifying  power  in  the 
lenses  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  shows  us  God's 
concern  in  what  we  have  been  tempted  to  call  the 
common  or  lesser  things  of  life.  It  reveals  to  us  the 
true  inqjortiincc  of  what  is  clo«e  by,  but  which,  with- 
out its  magnifying  power,  we  should  naturally  over- 
look. It  shows  us,  in  part  at  least,  as  we  are  able  to 
bear  it  or  take  in  the  sight,  the  connection  which 
exists  l>etween  the  least  and  the  grcatent  in  the 
economy  of  Got!,  and  the  relation  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  in  His  Household  and  King- 
dom. I  think  that  this  may  be  first  seen  in  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Gospel  of  ChriKt  is  built: 
I  mean  what  is  called  the  Incarnation.  The  idea  of 
the  great  God  revealing  Himself  and  His  mind  to 
man  through  One  who  does  not  make  His  appearance 


in  the  world  with  full-grown  authority  and  power, 
but  enters  it  as  we  all  do,  a«  an  infant,  and  then 
increases  in  wisdom  and  stature,  is  a  divinely  original 
declaration,  so  to  speak,  of  the  kinslii})  between  the 
least  and  the  greatest  in  His  Kingdom. 

"We  see  this,  too,  in  the  "  mode  "  of  the  ministry  of 
Jesus.  He  does  not  display  His  wisdom  and  i>erform 
His  works  before  potentates  and  kings  and  senates. 
He  is  not  like  Solomon,  who  was  waited  ou  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  He  is  not  like  Moses,  who  does  his 
wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt  ut>on  Pharaoh  and  all 
his  ho^t.  But  though  charged  with  a  wider  mission 
to  mankind,  and  set  to  do  the  will  of  God  as  it  had 
never  been  done  before.  He  at  once  mixes  in  the 
— to  men — unnoticeable  and  comuiou- place  crowd 
around  Him,  ready  indeed  to  sit  in  tlie  Pharisee's 
house,  but  also  to  eat  and  diink  with  publicans  and 
sinners. 

The  whole  course  of  Christ's  ministry,  if  it 
teaches  us  anything  of  the  way  of  God,  tells  us  how 
truly  He  concerns  Himself  with  what  we  call  the 
common  lot  of  mankind.  It  brings  up  into  sight  that 
which  would  be  otherwise  overlooked  as  too  small 
to  be  notice<l.  Christianity  shows  no  God's  great 
power  and  laws  working  in  these  small  things  just  as 
much  as  in  the  greater.  In  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  God 
chooses  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  strong,  and  things  that  are  not  to  bring  to  naught 
things  that  are:  i.e.,  God  is  seen  to  show  His  concern 
in  those  which  arc  commonly  of  small  account. 
This  appears,  iw  I  have  said,  in  the  lowliness  of  His 
entrance  into  the  world,  and  in  the  mode  of  the  min- 
istry of  Christ,  in  His  mixing  with  men  and  things  of 
no  great  note  in  the  world. 

It  appears,  moreover,  again  and  again  in  His 
words,  and  in  the  use  which  He  makes  of  them.  They 
are  not  grandiloquent,  stupendous,  or  far-fetched. 
He  uses  the  simplest,  most  domestic  illustrations, 
and  talks  about  the  most  homely  matters.  And  He 
does  this  after  the  most  plain  and  direct  fashion. 
As  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  so  to  Him  tiiere  is 
nothing  common  or  unclean,  in  itself.  And  as  we 
see  in  Him  one  revealing  the  will  and  mind  of  God, 
this  again  shows  us  God's  concern  in  the  smaller 
matters  of  life.  We  learn  that  there  is  nothing  be- 
neath His  notice,  but  that  whether  we  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatever  we  do,  we  are  in  close  relationship  witii 
God.  "All  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  the 
eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do."  I  am  tired 
of  hearing  people  draw  distinctions  between  spiritual 
and  earthly  things,  as  if  there  were  a  set  or  group  of 
matters  which  you  could  not  expect  God  to  wire  for 
or  busy  Himself  about,  like  a  king  immersed  in 
affairs  of  state,  in  ht)Iding  councils,  consulting  with 
his  ministers,  reviewing  his  army,  and  giving  grand 
entertainments  at  his  court     We  nfight  think  many 
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tiling  lienenth  Mich  a  king's  dignity.  We  might 
think  liiiu  bound  to  keep  up  his  state  in  public, 
though  he  might  be  human  enough  in  hours  of  royal 
retirement.  Now  God,  so  to  speak,  knows  no  such 
grand  publicity,  no  such  divine  privacy.  He  knows 
no  royal  state  procedure.  All  is  as  one  to  Him.  He 
shines  with  equal  warmth  and  light  on  the  dusthcap 
and  on  the  throne.  He  equally  paints  the  colours  in 
the  long-lived  jewels  of  a  crown  which  are  the  heir- 
looms of  a  dynasty,  and  in  the  rainbow  which  hangs 
for  a  minute  in  the  summer  shower. 

And  80  also  in  what  we  call  the  spiritual  world. 
He  knows  no  separate  set  of  duties.  All  works  and 
operations  come  equally  under  His  hand,  whether 
we  pretend  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  define 
them  as  material  or  mental,  secular  or  religious, 
natural  or  sacred.  He  helps  the  wren  to  build  its 
mossy  nest  in  the  deep  silence  of  a  wood,  and  He 
opens  the  lips  of  the  prophet  to  reveal  His  will  to 
mankind.  He  gives  knowledge  in  the  strenuous  law 
court,  the  laboratory,  the  college,  and  the  noisy 
market.  All  good  gifts  come  from  Him ;  instinct 
and  reason,  wisdom,  understanding,  and  counsel; 
and  they  need  to  be  used  in  any  work  that  has  to 
be  done,  if  it  is  done  rightly.  There  is  no  world 
of  insignificance  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  any  more 
than  there  is  in  the  world  of  nature.  As  there 
is  a  God  at  all,  He  must  be  concerned  in  every  part 
and  kind  of  life  and  work. 

One  groat  fault  of  religious  people  is  the  connecting 
or  associating  of  God  too  exclusively  with  religion, 
as  if  He  were  too  good  and  too  particular  to  care 
much  for  the  contests  of  the  world.  What  God  does 
not  care  for,  what  He  hates,  to  use  Scripture  language, 
is  falseness,  cruelty,  selfishness,  intemperance,  whether 
in  the  world  or  the  Church,  whether  in  earthly  busi- 
ness or  religious  devotion,  whether  in  small  things 
or  great ;  but  all  the  lesser  matters  and  motives  which 
go  to  make  up  the  round  of  an  onlinary  honest  life 
are  known  to  and  cared  for  by  Him,  without  whom 
not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  and  who  numbers 
all  the  bail's  of  our  heads.  If  there  is  anything  we 
need  to  realise,  it  is  the  infinite  and  minute  nearness 
of  ourselves  and  our  ways  to  God.  We  are  ever 
in  His  ])re8ence.  There  is  no  moment  of  the  most 
changeful  life,  no  action  of  the  dullest  drudge  who 
toils  mechanically  through  his  daily  labour,  no  paltry 
wish,  no  trivial  loss,  no  childish  gratification  of 
vanity,  no  hidden  triumph  over  self,  no  peevish  M'him 
or  gnawing  secret,  no  selfish  appropnation  of  little 
comforts  nor  unseen  generosity,  no  secret  crmcession 
to  or  victory  over  the  spirit  of  sloth,  but  must  be 
known  tx>  an  all-seeing  God.  "  All  things  are  naked 
and  o))ened  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we 
hav&  to  do." 

And  what  use  should  we  make  of  this  ?  Of  what 
consequence  is  it  to  us  ?  Some  may  be  ready  to 
think,  since  He  knows  all,  since  we  cannot  conceal 
from  Him  any  of  our  actions  or  motives,  some  of 
which  we  feel  to  be  questionable  or  very  small,  surely 
we  must  be  despised  or  despicable  iu  His  sight    But 


thus  we  argue  from  men  to  God.  We  ihink  if  cveti 
our  friends  were  to  ki!ow  us  as  constantly  and  intinr 
ately  as  we  know  oui'selvas,  we  should  sometimes 
sink  in  their  estimation.  How  must  it  be  witli  the 
Perfect  One,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity  ?  But  the  great  virtue  and  glory  of  the 
Gospel  is  in  the  mystery  that  the  Word  became  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us  ;  that  our  relationship  to  Him  is 
revealed  in  the  Christ  It  is  in  our  nearness  to  Go<l 
that  our  salvation  is  found.  This  is  tiic  foundation 
of  our  hope.  The  worst  or  one  of  the  most  hurtful 
things  to  be  feared  for  a  Church,  is  that  it  should 
conduct  itself  towards  God  as  One  who  ia  a  long  way 
off  from  man  iu  all  senses  of  the  word — unlike  him, 
distant  from  him,  needing  to  be  approached  as  from 
afar,  like  a  king  to  whom  an  embassy  is  sent  Or  if 
we  can  fancy  that  prayer  flashes  to  Him  in  an  instant 
we  think  a  prayer  to  be  something  like  a  telegraphic 
message,  which  takes  no  count  of  distance  or  time,  but 
which  nevertheless  does  enable  us  t4>  converse  with  a 
person  who  is  a  long  way  off.  So  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  of  God  as  One  who  needs  ambassa- 
dors and  special  spiritual  processes  that  we  may 
have  communion  with  Him.  And  some  might  be,  as 
it  were,  shocked  at  the  suggestion  that  He  is  really 
close  by,  and  minutely,  immediately  cognisant  of 
ourselves  and  all  things  about  us. 

** Nevertheless,"  says  Christ,  *'even  the  very  hairs  of 
your  head  are  all  numbered."  And  what  is  the  lesson 
which  He  draws  from  this  ?  "  Fear  not  therefore,'* 
says  He.  It  is  not  the  idea  of  nearness  to  God, 
but  that  of  separation  from  Him,  that  we  should 
dread.  We  need  not  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
His  knowing  our  hearts,  and  everything  about  us 
and  our  circumstances :  that  is,  we  need  not  shrink 
if  in  our  consciences  we  wish  to  do  well.  If,  how- 
ever frail  and  faulty  we  may  seem  to  ourselves,  we 
would  really  wish  to  rise  higher  and  live  better,  we 
may  find  our  greatest  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
God  is  at  hand  and  knows  our  heart  For  He  is  ^ 
Father  who  loves  His  children,  and  would  have  them 
turn  to  Himself,  that  so  they  may  have  divine 
strength  and  happiness  of  soul.  But  then  they  must 
lean  upon  Him,  and  not  upon  themselves  and  what 
they  can  do.  They  can  find  true  happiness  only 
in  the  desire  to  do  His  will,  and  in  ceasing  to  plan 
and  scheme  for  their  own  comfort  and  peace.  If  we 
can  turn  to  God  thus,  we  find  Him  to  be  a  Father 
who  understands  His  children.  We  might  perhaps, 
have  great  difficulty  in  explaining  ourselves  to  any 
friend,  however  near  and  dear — for  the  nearest  and 
dearest  have  much  that  is  earthly  mixed  up  with 
that  which  is  divine  in  them,  and  cannot  get  rid  of 
their  relation  to  the  world  of  men,  which  judges 
imperfectly.  We  cannot  satisfy  our  souls  in  any 
court  of  human  inquiry,  or  touch  the  true  ground  of 
peace  in  any  human  confession.  Genuine,  unques- 
tionable justice  and  love  are  not  to  be  found  among 
fellow-men — only  rough  imitations  or  weak  mix- 
tures of  them.  Thus,  foiled  and  disappointed,  de- 
spising human  praise,  resenting  human   blamei  we 
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turn  for  synipailiy  to  Cud,  and  to  God  in  Ciirint, 
who  shows  Him  to  be  loving  and  near.  Thus  we 
throw  ourselves  into  our  Father's  arms,  "  casting  all 
our  care  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  for  us."  "  Even  the 
very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  not, 
therefore.**  We  tear  Him  not,  because  He  is  so  near. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  are  kept  from  that  which 
is  really  sin  by  the  thought  that  God  sees  them  and 
knows  them  thoroughly,  and  so  is  sure  to  punish. 
But  I  believe  that  the  true  cheer  and  Htrength  of 
life  comes  from  the  thought  of  His  nearness  to  and 
knowledge  of  us,  and  that  we  may  thus  turn  to  Him 
without  explanation  or  fear  of  being  misunderstood. 

Only  we  should  turn  to  Him  more  utterly.  As  we 
can  realise  Him  as  our  Father,  knowing  us  through 
and  through,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  what  lie  sees  in  our 


hearts  and  lives,  loving  us  with  a  mighty,  etenial 
love,  we  find  peace  to  our  souls,  and  the  strongest 
motive  and  help  to  a  purer,  truer,  more  unselfish  life. 
This  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Christ  M'ho  came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  save.  And  the  way  to  use  and  find 
the  power  of  that  Gospel  is  to  give  up  all  thought  of 
serving  and  saving  ourselves,  and  to  trust  in  Him. 
So  we  do  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  So 
we  are  touclie<i  with  the  sacred  contagion  of  His 
Spirit  whose  meat  was  to  do  the  will  of  His  Father — 
our  Father— which  is  in  heaven.  For  there  can  be  no 
true  union  with  tlie  Christ  and  God  without  the 
bearing  of  the  Cross  in  our  hearts,  without  the 
yielding  of  self,  and  the  taking  in  of  something  other 
than  self,  even  the  will  of  God,  who  willeth  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner. 


■  ;  puiMi ii 


"WANTED,     A    GOVERNESS.' 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  It  was  good,  it  waa  kind,  in  the  Wise  One  above, 
To  fling  destiny'8  veil  o'er  the  face  of  uur  yeura ; 
That  *««  dread  not  Uie  blow  tliat  sliall  atrilie  at  our  love, 
And  expect  not  the  beams  that  shall  dry  up  our  tears." 

I  HO  can  tell  what  a 
day  will  bring 
forth?  Yesterday 
I  was  quite  de- 
spondent because 
I  had  nearly  ez- 
hausted  my 
funds,  and  all  my 
efforts  to  procure  suitable  em- 
ployment had  proved  fruitless. 
To-day  I  am  in  an  excellent 
situation  as  governess  in  the 
family  of  a  retired  tradesman. 
And  I  suppose,  before  very 
long,  I  shall  feel  quite  at  home 
in  this  large,  handsome  room 
which  now  looks  so  unfamiliar 
to  me. 
At  half -past  ten  o'clock  this 
morning  I  called  at  a  lawyer's  office,  in  answer  to  an 
advertisement,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  adver- 
tiser, Mr.  J.  Bloomfield,  of Square,  Kensington. 

I  started  with  expectations  considerably  sobered  by 
the  Temembranoe  of  past  failures.  But  fortunately  I 
was  first  in  the  field ;  and,  as  Mr.  Bloomfield  seemed 
to  take  it  almost^or  granted  that  I  was  competent  to 
undertake  the  education  of  his  little  niece,  and  as  he 
happened  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  writer 
of  one  of  my  testimonials,  I  was,  to  my  great  joy, 
engaged  on  most  libera?  terms,  before  any  other  ap- 
plicants made  their  appearance. 

He   seemed  greatly    relieved  to  get    the  matter 
arranged  so  quickly.    And  dfi  he  had  aome  time  to 


spare,  he  gave  me  a  short  history  of  my  future  pupiL 
It  appears  that  his  youngest  and  favourite  sister 
married  a  man  named  Giffard,  of  good  family  but 
bad  habits ;  that  she  went  with  her  husband  to 
India,  where  she  soon  after  died  of  a  low  fever ;  and 
that  Mr.  Bloomfield  had  heard  nothing  of  her  hus- 
band or  any  of  his  family  until  yesterday,  when  he 

received  a  letter  from  a  lawyer  in  F ,  announcing 

the  death  of  old  Mr.  Giffard,  and  enclosing  one  which 
that  gentleman  had  written  during  his  illness.  In 
this  letter  Mr.  Qiffard  states  that  he  has  brought 
up  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  his  son  and  Mr. 
Bloomfield's  sister.  He  confesses  that,  from  motives 
of  sinful  pride,  he  has  hitherto  kept  the  fact  of  her 
existence  a  secret  from  her  mother's  family.  He 
says  that,  finding  himself  poor  and  on  the  point  of 
death,  he  throws  himself  on  Mr.  Bloomfield's  gener- 
osity, and  trusts  that  he  will  forgive  the  past,  and 
provide  a  home  for  the  child,  at  any  rate  until  she 
is  able  to  take  care  of  herself. 

Mr.  Bloomfield*s  Intention  was  to  start  for  F by 

the  next  train,  and  bring  the  little  girl  back  with 
him  in  the  evening ;  and  I  promised  to  be  at  his 
house  to  receive  her  on  her  arrival. 

I  have  been  waiting  here  now  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  and  I  begin  to  wish  that  someone  would 
come  and  invite  me  to  take  off  my  bonnet  and  cloak, 
for  they  are  rather  too  warm  to  wear  by  the  fire. 

Surely  they  will  be  here  soon !  Perhaps  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  does  not  care  to  introduce  herself  to 
me— or  perhaps  she  has  not  yet  finished  dressing  for 
dinner.  I  wonder  what  she  is  like  I  Mr.  Bloomfield 
told  me  that  his  wife  had  been  dead  some  years,  and 
spoke  of  writing  a  note  to  someone  named  Julia,  who 
appears  to  be  his  housekeeper,  but  I  have  no  idea  how 
old  she  is,  or  how  nearly  she  is  related  to  him«  Of  one 
thing  I  am  quite  certain — that  if  she  is  only  half  as 
good-natured  and  easily  pleased  as  Mr.  Bloomfield,  I 
shall  find  this  a  very  comfortable  hum  , 
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I  can  hear  someone  coining  at  last.  The  door 
opens,  and  a  young  lady  sweeps  slowly  down  the  room 
and  greets  me  haughtily. 

She  supposes  I  am  the  lady  Mr.  Bloomfield  men- 
tioned in  his  note  this  morning.  She  oould  not  read 
the  name  very  well,  but  believes  it  was  intended  for 
Scott? 

Yes,  it  was  intended  for  Scott. 

As  Mr.  Bloomfield  is  expected  every  minute,  she 
thinks  I  would  like  to  wait  till  he  comes,  before  going 
up-stairs  to  take  my  bonnet  off. 

On  my  assenting  to  this  she  stands  looking  intently 
into  the  fire,  and  seems  to  forget  my  existence  com- 
pletely. 

So  this  is  Julia  !  Surely  she  is  not  Mr.  Bloomfield's 
daughter  ?  He  is  a  stout,  commonplace-looking  man, 
•with  rather  light  hair,  and  a  pleasant  but  by  no 
means  handsome  face ;  while  she  is  thin  and  dark, 
and  gives  me  the  impression  at  first  sight  of  being 
strangely  brilliant  and  un-English  looking.  She  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  handsome ;  yet  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  this  opinion  is  the  result  of  error  of  judg- 
ment on  my  part,  rather  than  any  defect  in  her  face. 
She  is  wearing  a  long  bro\ni  velvet  gown,  which  is 
plainly  made,  and  hangs  in  straight,  heavy  folds. 
There  is  rich  lace  at  the  neck  and  sleeves,  and  the 
firelight  gleams  on  more  jewellery  than  should  be 
worn  by  so  young  a  girl.  I  wonder  if  it  is  that 
which  makes  her  look  so  brilliant  ?  No  I  for  at  the 
sound  of  wheels  at  the  door  she  turns  round,  and  I  see 
that  it  is  principally  owing  to  her  dark  hair  and  com- 
plexion, and  a  certain  angry  flash  in  her  large  dark 
eyes.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  get  on  very  well 
together,  'for,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  she  has 
something  of  the  tigress  in  her  nature. 

After  a  minute's  bustle  in  the  hall,  Mr.  Bloomfield 
comes  in,  accompanied  by  a  pale,  fair  girl  of  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  looks  the 
very  picture  of  sullen  apathy.  There  is  no 
expression  of  sorrow  in  her  face,  no  pleasure 
at  meeting  us,  nor  even  any  curiosity  as  to  what 
we  may  say  or  do — ^nothing  but  blank  in- 
difference. 

'*  Here  we  are  at  last !  and  we  are  glad 
enough  to  get  home,  aren't  we,  Maggie  ? "  says 
Mr.  Bloomfield,  in  a  cheery  voice,  putting  his 
arm  round  her  to  draw  her  towards  the  fire. 

Ever  since  the  morning,  I  have  been  pre- 
pared to  be  very  kind  to  this  motherless  child  ; 
but,  noticing  that  she  shrinks  from  Mr.  Bloom- 
field's  touch  with  a  soaroely  perceptible  look  of 
disgust,  I  instsntly  infer  that  she  has  been  im- 
bued with  some  of  her  grandfather's  pride. 
This  banishes  my  pity,  and  I  receive  her  almost 
as  coldly  as  Julia  does. 

"  She  is  tired  and  cold,  I  know.  Tou  must 
take  her  up-stairs  and  make  her  feel  at  home, 
Julia ;  and  Miss  Scott  too.  I  am  sure  they 
must  both  want  their  dinner,"  sa3rs  Mr.  Bloom- 
field, seating  himself  in  a  great  arm-chair,  and 
warming  his  hands  at  the  fire. 

"  I  will  show  you  up-stairs  now."  says  Julia, 
in  a  constrained  voice  to  me ;  and  turning  to 
jtfr.  Bloomfield,  as  we  ree^  the  <|oor.  adda. 


*'  I  have  ordered  dinner  to  be  ready  in  half  an  hour, 
uncle." 

So  Julia  is  Mr.  Bloomfield's  niece.  I  am  glad  she  is 
not  his  daughter ;  it  would  have  seemed  so  unnatural. 

She  leads,  the  way  up  a  broad  staircase,  shows  us 
into  our  rooms,  says  that  she  will  send  a  servant  with 
some  warm  water,  and  goes  down  again.  I  know  now 
what  it  is  that  spoils  her  face  :  it  is  her  mouth,  which 
is  too  small  for  the  rest  of  her  features,  and  a  way  she 
has  of  closing  it  tightly  after  every  sentence. 

Being  left  to  myself,  I  take  a  survey  of  my  room. 
It  is  moderately  large,  and  there  is  a  door  of  commu- 
nication between  it  and  Maggie's.  Everything  in  it 
is  of  the  most  expensive  and  substantial  kind,  but  all 
those  little  things  so  essential  to  the  comfort  of  a 
bed-room  are  absent.  Evidently  there  has  been  no 
womanly  care  bestowed  upon  it. 

A  maid  presently  brings  me  some  warm  water,  and 
I  discover  that  my  trunks  have  not  yet  been  brought 
up-stairs,  bo  I  send  her  back  for  the  smallest  of  them, 
and  proceed  to  make  a  hasty  toilet. 

On  going  to  Maggie's  room,  to  see  if  I  can  help  her 
in  any  way,  I  find,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  she 
is  in  bed. 

"  My  dear,  do  you  feel  very  tired  ? "  I  ask,  sitting 
down  by  the  side  of  her. 

"No,  thank  you." 

"Don't  you  want  any  dinner  after  yaur  long 
journey  ? " 

"No,  thank  you." 

"You  don't  feel  ill,  do  you?" 

"  No,  thank  you." 

"Then  what  induced  you  to  go  to  bed  without 
saying  good-night  to  anybody?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Was  I  wrong  ?  I  thought  we  had 
come  up  to  bed.    Shall  I  get  up  again  ? " 

I  suppose  my  voice  expressed  the  displeasure  that  I 
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felt)  for  she  sits  up  in  bed  and  looks  at  me  in  a  per- 
plexed, anxions  way.  She  is  either  very,  very  stupid 
or  very  ill,  and  it  is  plainly  my  business  to  find  out  at 
once  which  it  is.  I  am  afraid  she  must  be  ill,  for, 
now  that  her  hat  is  off,  I  can  see  that  she  has  a  well- 
shaped  head,  and,  however  confused  and  stranofe 
her  manner  may  be,  her  face  is  not  the  face  of  an 
idiot. 

"Never  mind,"  I  say  soothingfly.  "Stay  in  bed 
now  you  are  there.  I  will  bid  them  g-ood-nij^ht  for 
you,  and  then  bring"  you  something  to  eat.  >Vhat 
would  you  like  best/" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  anything,  thank  you :  only  to 
stay  here,"  she  answers  wearily. 

So  I  bid  her  jrood-nigrht  and  g-o  down-stairs  and 
tell  Mr.  Bloomfield  that  I  am  afraid  she  is  really  ill ; 
her  hands  and  forehead  are  so  hot,  and  her  pulse  beats 
so  quickly.  But  he  is  tired  and  sleepy  after  the 
journey,  and  too  thoroughly  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
his  arm-chair  and  the  prospect  of  dinner  to  look  on 
the  dark  side  of  anything. 

"  Poor  child !  she  is  quite  worn  out,"  he  says ;  "  send 
her  up  something  to  eat  She  '11  be  all  right  in  the 
morning — after  a  good  night's  rest." 

And  I  am  obliged  to  be  contented  with  this  ar- 
rangement, though  I  feel  rather  doubtful  about  the 
"good  night's  rest." 

'*  You  never  saw  such  a  queer  old  place  as  Mr.  Gif- 
fard  has  been  living  in,"  says  Mr.  Bloomfield,  at 
dinner.  "  They  tell  me  that  it  is  part  of  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery.  It  has  been  fitted  up  with  ordinary  doors 
and  windows,  and  seems  quite  snug  and  comfortable 
inside.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  walls  so  thick  before ; 
they  must  be  capital  to  keep  the  cold  out  in  the 
winter." 

"Why  is  it  that  no  such  walls  are  built  in  these 
days  I  "  I  ask.  "  Do  you  think  it  is  because  we  are  not 
able  to  make  them  so  thick  and  strong,  or  because  we 
will  not/  One  would  think,  to  look  at  some  of  the 
houses  they  build  now,  that  men  are  at  last  convinced 
that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand,  and  consider  it  a 
waste  of  time  to  make  anything  that  will  outlast 
their  own  day." 

Mr.  Bloomfield  laughs. 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Giffard's  death  / " 
inquires  Julia. 

"  A  fit,"  answers  Mr.  Bloomfield.  "  He  was  quite 
well  till  one  day  about  a  fortnight  ago,  when  he  was 
suddenly  taken  in  a  fit.  It  seems  that  he  has  been  a 
wonderful  man  for  his  age,  hale  and  upright,  and  with 
all  his  faculties  unimpaired.  The  old  servant  tells 
me  that  he  could  read  without  his  spectacles  up  to  the 
very  last^  and  he  used  to  spend  half  his  time  poring 
over  a  lot  of  musty  old  books.*' 

"Hijs  sudden  death  must  hive  been  a  great  shook 
to  his  granddaughter,"  I  remark,  thinking  of  her 
strange  manner. 

•'  Yes,  poor  child  ! "  says  Mr.  Bloomfield,  compas- 
sionately. "But  she  takes  it  better  than  I  expected. 
I  was  afraid  she  would  make  a  trouble  of  coming 
away,  but  she  didn't  even  cry  about  it.  She  has  been 
wonderfully  quiet  all  along,  the  maid  tells  me.  I 
couldn't  get  her  to  talk  much  on  the  journey  ;  I  sup- 
pose she  was  too  tired.** 


"  Did  they  keep  only  one  servant  ? "  asks  Julia,  \^ath 
some  contempt  in  her  voice. 

"That  is  all.  They  lived  in  a  very  quiet  way. 
I  dare  say  one  was  quite  as  much  as  they  wanted, 
or  could  afford.  I  have  left  her  in  charge  of  the 
hoa<4e  for  a  few  days,  till  I  have  time  to  go  and 
settle  the  old  gentleman's  affairs.  I  am  glad  I  wrote 
yesterday,  so  that  Maggie  was  all  ready  to  come 
away  ;  it  is  a  dismal  place  for  her  to  have  been 
left  in." 

After  dinner  we  go  into  the  drawing-room.  Mr. 
Bloomfield  settles  himself  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire, 
and  is  soon  asleep.  Julia  begins  to  read,  and  I  sit 
and  long  for  bed- time.  I  am  thoroughly  tired  with 
packing  up  and  making  arrangements  for  leaving 
home,  and  so  much  has  happened  since  the  morning 
that  the  day  seems  to  have  been  unnaturally  long. 
I  wonder  whether  I  really  shall  find  this  a  com- 
fortable home  ?  After  all,  it  is  trying  to  live  always 
with  strange  people  in  strange  houses.  The  walls 
are  not  household  walls ;  there  are  no  memories  con- 
nected with  the  pictures;  and  it  requires  an  effort 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  shrubs  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  inmates.  One  is  apt  to  grow  self- 
ish under  such  circumstances.  Then,  too,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  strangers  to  sympathise  with  me  in  my 
various  moods.  I  can  scarcely  expect  my  employers 
to  look  sad  because  Jack's  baby  is  dead,  or  because 
Charlie  is  out  of  a  situation.  They  may  be  rejoicing 
over  some  piece  of  good  fortune  whilst  I  am  in  the 
depths  of  despair.  Our  lives  flow  on  side  by  side, 
though  our  interests  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles. 
Who  can  expect  to  be  quite  happy  under  such  circum- 
stances? 

*•  Would  not  you  like  to  go  to  bed?"  asks  Julia, 
breaking  in  on  my  reverie  with  her  hard,  ungracious 
voice. 

"  I  am  rather  tired,  but "  I  hesitate,  and  look 

towards  Mr.  Bloomfield. 

"  Never  mind  him,"  she  says  carelessly.  "  He  won't 
be  awake  for  another  hour.  I  'II  tell  him  you  were 
tired  and  went  to  bed." 

"Thank  you.  Well,  if  you  are  sure  he  will  not 
think  it  rude " 

"Yes,  I  am  quite  sure.'' 

"  Then  I  will  bid  you  good-night." 

"  Good-night,"  she  answers,  and  before  I  reach  the 
door  is  absorbed  in  her  book  again. 

I  find  Maggie  asleep.  She  has  tossed  the  bed- 
clothes into  great  confusion  ;  her  long,  fair  hair  lies 
in  tumbled  heaps  upon  the  pillow,  and  her  cheeks 
are  hot  and  flushed.  Poor  child !  I  had  no  idea 
she  was  so  pretty  I  Her  long  lashes  have  veiled  her 
apathetic  eyes,  and  the  rigid  lines  of  her  face  have 
relaxed  into  soft  curves.  My  heart  goes  out  to  her 
with  a  bound.  She  too  has  come  amongst  strangers, 
and  if  I,  who  have  trodden  the  world  alone  these 
sixteen  years,  find  it  somewhat  hard,  how  much 
haider  it  must  be  for  her,  with  her  new  heart- 
ache. 

So  I  smooth  the  bedclothes  and  pillow,  and  the 
kiss  that  I  leave  on  her  forehead  is  altogether 
loving.  
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CHAPTER   II. 

"So  silently  we  8eeiiic<l  to  gpeak, 
So  slowly  moved  at»out. 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 
To  eke  her  living  out." 

AT  midnifrht  I  am  awakened  by  strange  sounds  in 
J\.  the  next  room,  and  {^oin^r  hastily  in  I  find 
Ma$rg'ie  sitting  up  in  bed,  talking  and  gesticulating 
with  wide-open,  frightened  eyes. 

I  make  her  lie  down,  and  try  to  soothe  her,  but 
she  springs  up  again  and  startles  me  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  incoherence.  Then  I  ring  the  bell  violently, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  servants  arrive,  followed 
by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  only  half  awake. 

But  he  is  all  active  sympathy  in  an  instant ;  sends 
one  girl  for  his  boots,  another  for  his  hat,  buttons  his 
great-coat  over  his  dressing-gown,  and  goes  himself  to 
fetch  the  doctor — a  sight  to  be  long  remembered,  and 
remembered  with  a  smile. 

The  doctor  pronounces  Maggie  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
fever,  occasioned  by  some  great  mental  shock.  And 
when  the  world  rises  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Bloom- 
field's  household  is  in  a  state  of  restless  anxiety,  with 
but  one  centre  of  action  and  interest — the  sick-room. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  wants  to  hire  a  nurse  for  her,  but  I 
am  confident  in  my  own  powers  of  nursing,  and  \i'ill 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing. 

The  days  that  follow  are  strangely  unsettled  :  they 
have  no  proper  beginnings  nor  endings ;  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  dinner-hour ;  and  the  maids  do 
each  other's  work  cheerfully,  and  run  on  errands  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  without  a  murmur.  In  the  first 
two  days  I  become  more  intimate  with  the  family 
than  I  should  have  done  in  two  months  in  the  ordin- 
ary course  of  things. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  comes  up  incessantly  to  make  in- 
quiries, and  if  he  were  not  so  very  anxious  I  should 
sometimes  feel  quite  impatient  with  him,  the  sug> 
gestions  he  makes  are  so  absurd.     Everything  that 


money  and  attention  can  do  is  done,  yet  Maggie  con- 
tinues to  get  worse.  The  doctor  orders  her  hair  to 
be  cut  off,  and  the  long,  bright  locks  (of  which  her 
mother  would  have  been  so  proud)  are  laid  away 
in  a  drawer. 

It  is  very  pitiful,  when  everything  has  been  done, 
to  stand  and  watch  the  restless  movements  of  her 
shorn  little  head,  and  listen  to  her  disjointed  wan- 
derings. 

"  Alone  ! "  she  says,  in  an  awe-stricken  whisper  that 
it  chills  one's  blood  to  hear.  *'  Alone  I  in  this  wide, 
unknown  world  ;  no  human  soul  to  8i)eak  to  my  soul 
through  human  lips ! "  Then  she  seems  to  listen 
intently  for  a  few  minutes,  and  goes  on  in  a  more 
natural  tone :  **  Can't  you  hear  the  rush  of  their 
wings  1  Why,  there  must  be  hundreds  of  them  1  Non- 
sense I  it  isn't  the  wind  amongst  the  trees.  Why,  I 
can  hear  the  very  sweep  of  their  garments.  And, 
oh  1 "  (with  a  little  cry)  "  there  is  my  mother  rattling 
the  window,  trying  to  come  to  me." 

I  put  fresh  ice  on  her  forehead,  and  she  is  out  in 
the  fields  with  her  grandfather,  babbling  of  spring 
beauties. 

''  Poor  little  lamb  !  "  says  Mr.  Bloomfield,  who  has 
been  sitting  by  the  bed-side,  holding  one  of  her  hands 
in  his.  and  looking  intensely  miserable.  "  She  makes 
me  think  so  of  her  poor  mother.  Ah  I  dear,  dear,  we 
none  of  us  know  what  a  day  will  bring  forth  I "  he  adds 
mournfully,  and  goes  away  with  cautious,  heavy  steps. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  illness  has  almost  (reached 
its  crisis,  Julia  comes  in,  bringing  a  bouquet  of  the 
most  exquisite  hothouse  flowers,  which  she  must  have 
been  some  distance  to  buy.  She  walks  eagerly  to  the 
bed-side,  but  on  finding  that  Maggie  is  too  ill  to 
notice  them,  falls  on  her  knees  and  bursts  into  a 
passion  of  weeping,  her  whole  frame  shaking  with 
convulsive  sobs. 
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"  What  is  the  matter  7 "  I  usk,  gointr  round  to  her, 
and  drawing  her  away  from  the  bed,  letst  nhe  should 
difltarb  my  patient-. 

"  I  am  so  miserable  I "  she  moans.  "  X  hated  her  ! 
Poor  little  thing  !  What  had  sue  done  to  me  that  I 
should  have  hated  her  with  suoh  a  deadly  hatred ! 
And  now  she  is  going  to  die,  and  I  shall  feel  as  if  my 
hate  had  killed  her  ! " 

"  My  dear  Julia,  you  must  not  give  way  like  thi«  1 " 
I  whisper.  **  It  certainly  was  very  wicked  to  feel  so 
bitterly  towards  a  poor  little  girl  whom  you  had 
scarcely  seen.  But  I  would  not  distrets  myself  so 
much  about  it  now,  if  I  were  you.  After  all,  it  hau 
done  no  real  harm  to  anyone  but  yourself." 

But  Julia  will  not  be  comforted  ;  it  is  distressing  to 
see  the  violence  of  her  grief ;  and  she  is  fast  making 
herself  ill,  and  upsetting  my  nerves,  which  are 
already  sufficiently  tried.  So  at  last,  by  dint  of  per- 
suasion and  entreaty,  I  get  her  into  her  own  room, 
and  leave  her  to  sob  herstlf  to  sleep,  if  she  is  so  dis- 
posed. Who  would  have  thought  that  my  **  young 
tigress "  had  so  soft  a  heart  I 

If  Maggid  should  recover  from  this  illness,  she  will 
hud  herself  surrounded  with  warm  friends.  Even 
Julia*s  unreasoning  hatred,  which  would  have  been  so 
trying  to  encounter,  has  vanished  at  the  sight  of  her 
helpless  sufferings. 

The  next  day  we  have  a  consultation  of  doctors; 
and  though  Mr.  Bloomfield  will  not  tell  us  what  they 
say,  we  read  in  his  face  that  there  is  but  little  hope. 
So  we  are  hourly  expecting  an  unwelcome  guest,  and 
we  wait  for  his  coming  with  sad  hearts  and  hashed 
voices. 


CUAPTEB  III. 
DeUcately  pui-e,  and  marvellouiily  fkir." 

HE  grim  visitor  did  but  cast  his  shadow 
over  us,  as  he  passed  on  his  way. 
And  the  young  life  that  had  drooped 
in  the  gloom  of  his  presence  gradu- 
ally revived ;  and  we  breathed  freely 
again,  for  we  knew  that  the  danger 
was  past. 

As  soon  as  our  patient  began  to 
recover,  Julia  went  to  pay  a  long- 
deferred  visit  to  the  sea-side,  so  I  have  been  Maggie^s 
chief  companion.  At  first  we  were  very  careful  not 
to  say  anything  that  would  be  likely  to  remind  her 
of  her  loes;  but  she  introduced  the  subject  her- 
self, and  seems  to  like  talking  of  it  She  speaks 
very  affectionately  of  her  grandfather — says  he  was 
the  kindest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  of  men;  and 
cries  a  little,  softly,  to  herself,  to  think  that  he  had  so 
few  comforts  in  his  old  age.  But  on  the  whole  she  is 
very  cheerful.     She  seems  to  be  fond,  too,  of  the  old 

house  at  F ,  in  spite  of  its  dismalness.    And  in  the 

long  conversations  we  have  together  I  see  glimpses  of 
a  strangely  dreamy,  mournful  life — lonely  wander- 
ings about  the  country,  hours  spent  in  a  great  empty 
church  listening  to  the  organ,  games  of  chess  with 
her  grandfather,  and,  for  the  r^t,  books,  books,  books. 
Reading  must  have  been  her  chief  enjoyment,  for 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  an^  young  friends^  or  of 


any  gaieties  whatever.  Childish  as  her  apjiearance  is, 
we  learn  that  she  is  eighteen,  her  eighteenth  birth- 
day having  passed  unheeded  during  her  illness.  Her 
liiggage  was  not  unpacked  until  she  was  able  to  sit 
up,  and  then  we  laughed  together  at  the  incongruous 
things  that  the  old  servant  had  packed  up.  As  I  ex- 
pected, her  wardrobe  is  very  plain  and  scanty,  but 
of  course  Mr.  Bloomtield  will  soon  supply  that 
deficiency. 

She  i»  sitting  in  a  great  chintz-covered  arm-chair, 
in  a  room  next  to  her  own,  and  looks  exactly  like  a 
little  figure  out  of  a  stained  glass  window.  Though, 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  the  saints  in  stained-glass 
windows  are  stiff,  awkward  things,  without  much 
beauty,  so  I  should  say  that  she  looks  as  a  little  saiut 
in  a  window  ought  to  look.  The  pale  blue  dressing- 
gown  that  I  made  for  her  harmonises  well  with  her 
delicate  complexion,  and  the  short  rings  of  her  fair 
hair  do  duty  as  a  halo.  There  may  be  a  little  more 
brown  in  it  than  one  usually  sees  in  the  halo  of  a 
saint,  but  that  is  an  advantage  rather  than  the  reverse. 

During  the  period  of  her  unconsciousness  she  has 
won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  household.  And 
now  that  her  soul  has  come  back  from  the  land  of 
dreams  and  spirits,  and  looks  intelligently  at  us  out 
of  her  blue  eyes,  and  speaks  rationally  to  us  from  her 
thin  lips,  she  is  not  likely  to  lose  her  hold  on  our 
affections.  She  is  so  gentle,  so  anxious  to  avoid 
giving  trouble,  so  grateful  for  any  little  kindness,  that 
the  sick-room  is  still  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the 
house. 

We  have  had  a  fresh  visitor  to  day — ^Hilton  Bloom- 
field,  Mr.  Bloom'idld>  only  son.  I  met  him  several 
times  on  the  st'urs  when  Maggie  was  ill,  but  had  no 
idea  who  he  was  until  the  first  day  I  dined  with  the 
family ;  and  then  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had 
been  living  in  the  house  nearly  all  the  time. 

He  is  a  well-built  young  man,  of  medium  height, 
with  brown  hair,  grey  eyes,  and  a  refined,  intelligent 
face.  His  manners  are  quiet  and  gentlemanly,  and  I 
hear  that  he  is  a  barrister— at  present  a  briefless  one, 
but  I  don't  think  that  distresses  him  much.  We  have 
become  such  good  friends  that  this  morning  I  inquired 
how  it  was  that  he  had  never  been  to  see  my  patient. 

"  Why  should  I  ? "  he  asked  with  unusual  warmth. 

"  Oh !  of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should.'* 
I  answered,  *'  except  that  it  seems  natural  to  take  an 
interest  in  such  a  dangerous  case.** 

"  I  did  take  an  interest  in  it,'*  he  replied.  "  But  I 
am  not  a  doctor  1  What  good  could  I  have  donci?  I 
was  told  that  a  strange  little  girl  was  dying  in  a 
room  up-stairs,  and  my  father  invited  me  several  times 
to  go  and  look  at  her.  I  hate  that  morbid  sort  of 
thing  I  Besides,  it 's  enough  to  add  new  horrors  to 
death  to  think  that  strangers  are  going  to  witness 
one's  dying  agonies  !  Now  that  she  is  getting  well, 
and  can  take  a  pleasure  in  speaking  to  anyone,  I 
shall  come  up-stairs  and  see  her.** 

So  he  has  been  here  nearly  all  the  afternoon, 
amusing  us  with  descriptions  of  entertainments  that 
he  has  been  to  lately;  and  has  promised  to  take 
Maggie  to  all  kinds  of  places  when  she  is  well  enough 
to  go. 

Now  that  he  is  gone,  she  is  unusually  talkative,  and 
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beg-ins  telling"  me  for  the  first  time  about  her  father. 
Uomemboring  what  I  have  heard  of  him  from  Mr. 
Bloomfield,  I  am  considerably  astonished  at  her 
description.  She  has  been  supplied  (principally  by 
the  old  servant,  for  it  seems  that  her  grandfather 
seldom  mentioned  him)  with  an  outline  of  a  tall,  hand- 
some  TTifLTi     nf   AiTTf^Rhlp    mAnnpra   n.Tiri    a.   crpnprrkua 

tempei 
outline 
by  an^ 
The  re 
It  ifi 
I  had 


outline  to  a  hundred  igrnorant,  innocent  prirls,  and  I 
believe  ninetv-nine  of  them  will  produce  just  such 
imag-inary  heroes,  differing,  of  course,  in  style  and 
intensity,  but  all  alike  in  representing  demi-gods. 
(To  ht  corUinwd.) 


* '  Poor  little  lamb !  she  makes  me  think  so  of  her  mother.* " 


40. 


THE     DIVINE     CALL. 


0-DAY,  to-morrow,  evermore, 
f\       Through  cheerless  night**  without  a  star, 

Not  disking  whither  or  liow  far, 
Rejoicing,  though  the  way  be  sore, 
Take  up  thy  cros?, 
And  follow  Me  ! 

Though  some  tliere  be  that  sconi  thy  choice. 
And  tempting  voices  bid  thee  stay, 
To-day,  while  it  is  called  to-day. 
If  thou  wilt  hearken  to  My  voice. 
Take  up  thy  cross. 
And  follow  Me  ! 

I  cannot  promise  wealth  or  ease, 

Fame,  pleasure,  length  of  days,  esteem  ; 
Tbe»e  things  are  vainer  than  they  seein— 


If  thou  canst  turn  from  all  of  these. 
Take  up  thy  cross, 
And  follow  Me ! 

I  promise  only  perfect  peace, 

Sweet  peace  that  lives  through  years  of  strife, 
Immortal  hope,  immortal  life, 
And  rest  when  all  these  wanderings  cease : 
Take  up  thy  cross, 
And  follow  Me  ! 

My  yoke  is  easy,  put  it  on  ! 

My  burden  very  light  t-o  bear ; 
Who  shareth  this  My  crown  shall  share — 
On  earth  the  cross,  in  heaven  the  crown  : 
Take  up  thy  cross, 
And  follow  Me  ! 

Gbouge  Cottei;^!^ 
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ANGELS'    WINGS    AND    VOICES. 

MESSAGES  OP  JOY.  WARNING.    AND  JUDGMENT  DELIVERED    ?J?   ANGELS. 
BY  THE    REV.   T.   M.  MORRIS,   IPSWICH. 


I.— A    MESSAGE   TO    A    MAN    GREATLY    BELOVED. 

*•  Yea,  whiles  I  was  speaking  in  prayer,  even  the  man  Gabriel, 

whom  I  had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning,  bein^'  caused  to  fly 

swiftly,  toothed  me  about  the  time  of  the  evening  <»blation."— 

Dadtivt.   <-«■    91 

ELS    have    both 
wingra       and 
voices.      If   we 
see    them,    we 
are  nearly  sure 
to    hear    them. 
As  winged  mes- 
sengers     we 
watch  them  as 
they  speed  forth 
in    their    swift 
and  willing  ser- 
vices    of    love 
and  obedience; 
and  theirs  is  not 
a  silent,  voice- 
less   ministry  ; 
at  the  same  time 
that  Dur  eyes  are  gladdened  with  the  brightness  of 
their  presence,  onr  ears  are  filled  with  the  mnsic  of 
their  speech  or  song.     Allusions  to  the  bright  ap- 
pearances   and    marvellous   sayings    and   doings    of 
angels  crowd  the    pages    of    Scripture.     Is    it    not 
strange  that  we  should  think  so  little  of  that  wonder- 
ful ministry  concerning  which  God  says  so  much  ? 

If  we  turn  to  sacred  Scripture— our  only  source  of 
information — we  find  that  we  are  told  something  very 
considerable  concerning  those  good  and  holy  angels 
who  have  kept  their  first  estate,  and  who  are  described 
as  *'  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them 
who  shall  be  Ij^^rs  of  salvation?" 


These  wonderful  beings  are  distinguished  by  many 
different  names,  which  indicate  certain  grades  or 
orders  which  exist  among  them,  or  certain  peculiarities 
in  their  natures  or  occupations.  They  are,  however, 
all  of  them  Angels — messengers,  those  who  are  sent 
forth  on  God's  errands — those  who  maintain  inter- 
course between  God  and  His  creatures.  WTien  Jacob 
in  the  vision  of  the  night  looked  upon  the  mystic 
ladder  which  connected  heaven  and  earth,  he  saw  it 
thronged  with  ascending  and  descending  angels. 

These  wise  and  powerful,  holy  and  happy  beings, 
while  they  probably  account  heaven  their  true  and 
proper  home,  do  not  always  abide  there.  They  are 
sent  forth  on  God's  gracious  errands,  they  visit  earth 
with  heavenly  messages ;  they  are  all  ministering 
spirits,  and  their  ministry  seems  to  consist  very 
largely  in  the  services  which  they  variously  render  to 
the  redeemed  Church.  They  are  described  as  habitu- 
ally standing  before  God,  as  those  who  are  ever  ready 
to  engage  actively  in  His  service;  and  thty  are 
continually  sent  forth  on  special  ministries — some- 
times one  is  sent,  sometimes  another,  sometimes  a 
whole  company  or  cohort,  but  always  those  who  are 
suitable  and  sufficient  for  that  particular  work  to 
which  they  are  appointed. 

Grod  has  on  many  occasions  employed  angels  to 
communicate  to  His  people  revelations  of  His  will ;  it 
was  so  on  the  occasion  here  referred  to.  Daniel 
represents  himself  as  being  in  great  perplexity :  he  is 
both  confused  and  troubled  as  he  considers  the  course 
and  movement  of  events ;  he  sees  not  whither  they  aie 
tending,  and  he  cannot  forecast  the  final  issue  and 
result.  God  deals  with  His  servant  (the  man  greatly 
beloved)  by  the  ministry  of  an  angel — the  angel 
Gabriel,  w^o  ag'air    and  again  comes  to  him   (m4 
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imparlH  instruction  and  streng'th  and  comfort.  Swift 
and  willing  was  the  servioe  rendered;  and,  on  one 
occasion,  certainly,  while  the  words  of  prayer  were  yet 
on  the  lips  of  Daniel,  the  angel  Gabriel  was  at  his  side 
with  the  answer  to  prayer. 

Di  joiel  at  first  receives  a  communication  from  a  name- 
less angel,  who  is  referred  to  merely  as  one  of  the  angel{« 
thit  appeared  attending  the  Ancient  of  Days  in  His 
glorj .  He  then  has  a  further  vision,  after  which  there 
stood  before  him  the  appearance  as  of  a  man,  and  this 
time  Gabriel  was  made  known  to  him  as  the  minister 
of  interpretation.  After  this  we  see  Daniel  in  prayer, 
and  that  which  seems  especially  to  have  moved  him 
to  prayer  was  that  he  understood  by  the  books — ^the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah — ^that  seventy  years  were  fixed 
for  the  continuance  of  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem, 
and  these  years,  according  to  Daniel's  reckoning,  were 
now  running  out ;  and  he  set  his  face  to  seek  God  by 
prayer  and  supplications,  with  fasting  and  sackcloth 
and  ashes. 

This  prayer  was  answered — ^was  answered  at  once, 
and  answered  in  a  very  remarkable  way;  while  the 
answer  itself  is  the  most  wonderful  and  complete 
of  all  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 

While  Daniel  was  speaking  and  praying,  while  he 
was  yet  on  his  knees,  the  ans^  zx  came  (it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  evening  oblation) — and  the  answer  came  by 
a  special  messenger,  an  angel  whom  he  saw  standing 
by  his  side,  and  he  at  once  recognised  him  as  the 
angel  Gabriel,  whom  he  had  seen  before.  The  angel 
touches  him,  to  remind  him  of  his  presence,  and  call 
his  attention  to  the  Divine  and  heavenly  message  with 
which  he  was  burdened,  and  with  which  he  had  been 
caused  to  fly  so  swiftly  that  he  was  there  with  the 
answer  to  Daniel's  prayer  before  Daniel  had  ceased 
praying.  And  he  gives  him  the  assurance  that  this 
message  has  come  to  him,  and  come  thus  to  him  as  to 
one  greatly  beloved. 

The  message  which  came  to  Daniel  in  a  way  so 
wonderful  was  received  by  him  and  placed  on  record, 
and,  whatever  interpretation  he  may  have  put  upon 
these  words,  we  who  read  them  in  a  light  which  he 
did  not  enjoy  cannot  but  admire  the  way  in  which 
many  of  the  more  distinguishing  features  of  our 
Divine  Redeemer's  work  are  set  forth  with  a  clearness 
and  distinctness  that  we  look  for  in  vain  in  any  other 
Old  Testament  prophecy. 

Grod  is  as  willing  as  ever  to  answer  the  prayers  of 
His  people  ;  intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth  is 
not  suspended ;  angelic  ministrations  have  not  ceased ; 
around  the  Eternal  Throne  there  still  stand  thousands 
upon  tliousands  of  bright  and  happy  spirits,  who  are 
ready  ever  to  fly  swiftly  on  errands  of  love  and  mercy, 
carrying  messages  of  strength  and  comfort  to  God's 
greatly  beloved  on<^s — prayer  has  lost  nothing  of  its 

potency. 

'*  This  paHHionate  nigh  wliieli,  half  bofcun, 
1  Btifle  Ijack,  rouy  rench  and  stir  the  }ilunieK 
Of  God's  calm  angel  Mtanding  in  the  sun." 

Were  our  eyes  opened,  we  might  see  (what  Daniel 
"n.w)  how  even  while  we  are  yet  speaking — God  hears. 


II.-TIDINGS    OF   CHEAT   JOY. 

*•  And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not :  for,  behold,  I  bring 
yon  gootl  tidings  of  great  joy."— St.  Luke  ii.  10. 

BfglXASMUCH    as    the 
angel     Gabriel 
was    employed 
in    making    so 
remarkable      a 
communication 
concerning  the 
coming       Mes- 
siah,  hundreds 
of  years  before 
His     actual 
appearance 
among  men,  wo 
are  scarcely 
surprised  when 
we    meet  with 
him    again    at 
the  time  of  the 
Advent,    or    to 
find  that  the  angels  had  to  play  so  important  and 
prominent  a  part  in  connection  with  it.     We  may 
well  suppose  that   they  who  willingly  minister  to 
the    heirs   of    salvation,    account    it    their    highest 
honour  to  minister  to  Him  who  is  the  Autlior  of 
Salvation. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  first  meet  with  the 
angel  Gabriel  appearing  to  Zacharias  as  he  was 
executing  the  priest^s  office  before  God.  Zacharias 
was  in  the  sanctuary,  burning  incense  before  the 
Lord,  while  the  people  were  praying  without.  As 
he  was  thus  engaged  he  saw  an  angel  standing  ott 
the  right  side  of  the  altar,  and  when  he  saw  him 
he  was  troubled,  and  fear  fell  upon  him;  but  the 
angel  said,  "  Fear  not,  Zacharias :  for  thy  prayer  is 
heard ;  and  thy  wife  Elisabeth  shall  bear  thee  a 
son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  John."  Now, 
whatever  reference  there  may  be  here  to  any  per- 
sonal desire  previously  cherished  and  expressed  by 
Zacharias,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  his  supreme 
desire  was  for  the  advent  of  the  promised  Messiah, 
and  the  announcement  of  the  angel,  which  comes  as 
an  answer  to  prayer,  evidently  covers  the  larger  and 
the  more  limited  request.  He  receives  the  twofold 
assurance  that  the  Messiah  Himself  shall  appear  in 
his  days,  and  that  he  shall  become,  in  his  old  age, 
the  father  of  a  son  who  shall  be  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  the  Lord's  Anointed,  and  make  straight 
His  way  before  Him. 

Zacharias  cannot  bring  himself  at  once  to  receive 
the  astonishing  announcement :  the  news  seems  to  be 
too  good  to  be  true,  and  he  asks  for  some  confirm- 
atory sign  ;  and  the  angel,  answering,  said  to  him,  *•  I 
am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God  ;  and 
am  sent  to  speak  unto  thee,  and  to  show  thee  these  glad 
tidings."  The  announcement  of  the  angel's  name 
would  carry  the  thoughts  of  Zacharias  back  to  the 
time  when  this  same  angel  appeared  to  Daniel  with 
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that  wonderful  prophecy  which  was  now  on  the  point 
of  fnlfilment. 

Some  months  after  this,  the  Bame  ang'el  Gabriel  was 
sent  from  Gk)d  unto  a  city  of  Galilee,  named  Nazareth, 
to  make  to  a  Tirgfin  named  Mary  a  much  more  won- 
derful announcement  than  that  which  he  had  made  to 
Zacharias  in  the  Temple — the  announcement  of  the 
miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost 

And  now  we  pass  on  to  the  most  wonderful  event 
of  all — that  great  mystery  of  gfodliness,  God  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh — the  birth  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for 
whose  advent  preparations  had  been  made  extending 
through  ages  and  generations,  and  of  whose  nearly 
approaching  manifestation  angelic  pre-intimations 
had  been  given  to  Zacharias  and  Mary. 

Everything  fell  out  according  to  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  and  Jesus  was  bom,  not  only  in  the  fulness  of 
the  times,  but,  being  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David, 
He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called 
Bethlehem.  And  we  see  H'  m,  whom  all  the  angels  of 
God  are  commanded  to  worship,  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  laid  in  a  manger,  because  there  was  no 
room  for  Him  in  the  inn. 

But  this  great  event,  though  it  secures  for  itself 
so  little  of  the  regard  of  men,  is  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  There  is  to  be  a  Divine  and  heavenly 
announcement  of  the  fact,  an  angelic  celebration  of 
the  Advent  The  birth  of  Christ  seems  to  have 
created  no  stir,  to  have  awakened  no  interest  in 
Bethlehem  itself ;  but  outside  the  village  there  were 
some  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch 
over  their  flocks  by  night,  and  to  these  humble 
men  the  first  preacher  of  the  Gospel  appeared  in  the 
form  of  an  angel,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord — that 
manifestation  of  glory  so  often  alluded  to  in  the 
Old  Testament — shone  round  about  them,  and  they 
were  sore  afraid. 

Their  thoughts  at  the  time  were  probably  not 
travelling^  beyond,  or  soaring  above,  the  limited  and 
humble  sphere  of  life  and  duty  in  which  they  were 
called  to  move,  when  suddenly  this  glory  of  the 
Lord  shone  around  them — they  found  themselves  all 
at  once  in  an  atmosphere  of  celestial  light  and 
splendour,  and  there,  standing  before  them,  or  in 
their  midst,  they  see  one  who  has  the  appearance 
of  an  angel,  and  they  are  sore  afraid.  The  very  first 
words  of  the  angel  are,  "  Fear  not  Behold  !  I  am  an 
angel — a  special  messenger  of  God.  I  am  sent  forth 
on  this  errand  of  mercy.  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy — ^that  unto  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the 
city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord  ; 
and  this  is  not  only  tiding^  of  great  joy  to  you,  but 
tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people." 

So  soon  as  the  angel — ^not  improbably  Gabriel — 
had  made  this  announcement,  "Suddenly  there  was 
with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host, 
praising  (Jod,  and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men."  The 
fiflion  of  angels  then  faded  from  the  view  of  these 


shepherds,  and  the  voices  which  had  proclaimed 
these  wonderful  tidings  died  away  into  silenee,  and 
the  shepherds  were  left  with  no  company  but  that 
of  the  sheep  they  tended.  But  they  did  not  put 
the  whole  matter  on  one  side  as  a  bright  and  beauti- 
ful dream.  They  were  so  impressed  by  the  visions 
which  they  had  seen,  and  the  voices  they  had  listened 
to,  that  they  determined  to  go  to  Bethlehem  at  once ; 
and  they  went  and  found,  as  all  true  inquirers  will 
find,  the  Saviour  whom  they  sought 

Angels  have  been  sent  forth  on  many  different 
errands,  but  never  on  such  an  errand  as  this ;  many 
have  been  the  messages  of  love  and  mercy  which  they 
have  carried,  but  none  to  be  compared  with  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy ;  and  never  was  such  music  heard 
as  the  music  of  that  angelic  song.  We  cannot  recall 
the  vision — the  music  of  the  Christmas  anthem  cannot 
be  reproduced— but  all  that  is  of  chief  value  we 
retain.  The  words  of  that  angelic  announcement 
and  the  burden  of  that  angelic  song,  we  have  with  us 
to  this  day.  

III.-AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  UNEXPECTED 
DELIVERANCE. 

"And,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  a 
light  8hinod  in  the  prison  :  and  he  smote  Peter  on  the  side,  and 
raised  him  up,  saying,  Arise  up  quickly.  And  his  chains  fell  ofT 
ftt>m  his  hands."-  Acts  xii.  7. 

dpS^^^^E  have  seen  how  God 
employs  angels 
in  communica- 
ting His  will  to 
His  own  people; 
we  have  many 
instances  in 
which  He  em- 
ploys an  angelic 
ministry  for 
the  effectuation 
of  His  gracious 
purposes     con- 
cerning   them. 
God  sends  forth 
His  angels  that 
they  may  exer- 
cise their  skill 
and  power  for 
the  defence  or  deliverance  of  those  intrusted  to  their 
care.    He  gives  His  angels  charge  concerning  them ; 
and  many  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  angelic  in- 
terpositions of  which  we  read  in  God's  Word,  are  those 
in  which  we  see  these  wonderful  beingrs  using  their 
great  power  for  the  protection  or  rescue  of  those  who 
seemed  otherwise  doomed  to  destruction.     Without 
referring  to  particular  instances,  the  Psalmist  cele- 
brates the  fact  that  **  the  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth 
round  about  them  that   fear  Him,  and   delivereth 
them."    And  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  by  the 
ministry  of   angels  the    Lord    doth  in   an  especial 
manner  protect  us  from  the  power  and  malice  of  our 
spiritual   foes.    Happy  are  we  to  have  an  angelio 
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yuard  set  for  our  defenoo.  We  know  not  what  havoc 
'  our  enemies  would  work,  did  not  these  watchers  from 
the  Holy  One  disappoint  them. 

We  have  here  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  God  can  assist  His  servants  in  the 
apparently  unequal  conflict  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

We  see  a  great  trouble — or,  rather,  a  whole  troop 
of  troubles  come  upon  the  infant  Church :  there  is 
famine  and  poverty,  and  then  bitter  and  malignant 
persecution.  The  Apostle  James  is  murdered,  and 
Peter  is  imprisoned.  We  have  just  a  new  breaking 
out  of  the  old  quarrel  between  the  seed  of  the  woman 
and  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  and,  however  sharp  the 
conflict,  we  ought  not  to  doubt  the  issue. 

Peter  seems  very  weak,  compared  with  his  enemies, 
who  have  prisons,  and  chains,  and  fetters,  and  weapons 
of  war,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  world  at  their 
disposal ;  but  then  Peter  is  under  the  care  of  One  who 
can  at  any  moment  send  His  angel  to  deliver  him. 
Peter's  enemies  seem  very  powerful,  but  they  are  not 
nearly  so  powerful  as  they  seem.  They  are  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  Apostle  James,  and  put  Peter  in 
prison,  and  keep  him  there  under  four  quaternions  of 
soldiers ;  but  there  their  power  ceases ;  after  that 
there  is  little  more  that  they  can  do.  They  cannot 
prevent  the  prayers  of  the  saints  entering  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth.  They  cannot  destroy  the 
peace  of  Peter,  or  prevent  God  giving  His  beloved 
sleep.  Though  they  deprive  Peter  of  his  personal 
liberty,  they  cannot  hinder  the  access  of  God's  angels, 
and  they  cannot  prevent  or  delay  his  emancipation 
when  God  determines  to  set  him  free. 

We  see  here  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  so 
mighty  as  prayer.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the 
persecuting  power  of  the  world,  on  the  other  the 
almighty  power  of  God,  which  the  Church  is  able  to 
summon  to  its  assistance.  On  the  one  side  there  is  all 
the  might  of  Herod — there  is  the  prison  with  its  strong 
and  massive  walls  and  iron  gates,  and  there  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  prisonei'  are  four  quaternions 
of  soldiers — while  on  the  other  side  there  are  a  few 
despised  Christians,  who  have  no  material  resources  to 
fall  back  upon,  but  who  believe  in  the  power  of 
prayer  and  the  faithfulness  of  (rod.  They  pray  on 
day  after  day,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  any  answer  to 
prayer ;  and  now,  on  the  night  before  the  day  on  which 
Herod  proposes  to  bring  Peter  forth  for  execution, 
they  meet  again  for  prayer.  And  here  do  we  see 
what  has  been  often  seen — that  man's  extremity  is 
God's  opportunity  ;  Grod  chooses  His  own  time  and 
His  own  way  for  doing  His  own  work. 

On  that  distressful  night  we  see  Peter  in  prison, 
quietly  sleeping.  With  a  peaceful  and  clear  con- 
science does  he  sleep,  and  under  the  ever-watchful 
care  of  the  God  whom  he  serves.  As  he  is  lying 
there  asleep — without  fear  and  without  expectation — 
behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  touches  him,  awakes 
him  out  of  sleep,  bids  him  arise,  put  on  his  sandals 
and  his  clothes,  and  follow  him.     Free   from    the 


chains  which  had  bound  him.  Peter  renders  obe- 
dience to  the  angelic  command,  and,  following 
the  angel^  he  passes  by  the  sleeping  guards,  and 
through  the  great  iron  gate,  which  opened  to  them 
of  its  own  accord,  out  into  the  city;  and  being 
separated  from  the  prison  by  the  length  of  one 
street,  forthwith  the  angel  departed  from  him.  The 
whole  thing  appears  like  a  dream,  and  it  is  only 
when  he  is  left  alone  there  in  the  open  street,  and 
he  begins  to  recognise  the  familiar  objects  around 
him,  that  he  realises  what  has  taken  place. 

Having  considered  what  he  should  do,  he  deter- 
mines to  go  straightway  to  the  house  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  John,  where,  though  he  knew  it  not, 
the  disciples  were  at  that  very  time  assembled  for 
prayer  on  his  account.  Having  arrived  at  the  house, 
he  knocks  at  the  door,  and  a  young  serving-maid 
named  Rhoda  comes  to  hearken,  to  find  out  who 
was  there;  and  when  she  recognised  the  voice  of 
Peter,  she  opened  not  the  door  for  gladness,  but  ran 
in  and  told  how  Peter  stood  before  the  grate ;  but 
they  refused  at  first  to  accept  her  testimony.  But 
Peter  continued  knocking,  and  when  they  had  opened 
the  door  and  saw  him  they  were  astonished. 

Have  we  not  here  an  unexpected  deliverance? 
Peter  certainly  did  not  expect  it,  nor  did  those 
disciples  who  were  praying  that  the  Lord  would 
appear  for  Peter.  There  were  probably  many  degrees 
of  faith  in  that  little  company.  Some  were  expect- 
ing little  ;  others,  more ;  but  no  one  was  expecting 
this.  They  were  surprised,  not  so  much  that  God 
had  answered  prayer,  but  that  He  $o  answered 
prayer — so  completely,  so  gloriously. 


IV.-ERRAND8   OF  JUDGMENT. 

"For  the  Lord  will  pass  t1ir«)ug)i  to  smite  tlie  Efryptioiis : 
and  when  He  seeth  the  I»lood  upon  the  lintel,  and  on  the  two 
side  posts,  the  Lord  will  pass  over  the  door,  and  will  not 
sulTfT  the  destroyer  to  come  in  unto  your  houses  to  smite 
you."— ExoDOB  xii.  23. 

(ustains  relations 
to  His  foes  as 
well  as  His 
friends.  He 
has  dealings 
not  only  with 
those  who  do 
His  will,  and 
walk  in  the 
ways  of  His 
command- 
ments,  but  also 
with  those  who 
are  perverse 
and  rebellious ; 
and  He  em- 
I  ploys  the  minis- 
try of  angels 
quite  as  freely 
in  breaking  the  power  of  and  punishing  His  enemies, 
as  in  defending,  rescuing,  and  furthering  the  interests 
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of  thofie  who  love  and  trust  Him.  Indeed,  the  defence 
and  rescue  of  His  friends  imply  the  dlsoomfiture  and 
OTerthrow  of  those  who  set  themselves  against  them 
and  seek  their  injury  and  destruction. 

Scripture  teaches  nothing  more  plainly  than  that 
angeU  arc  sent  fort  a  from  heaven — when  the  occasion 
demands — as  messengers  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  an<l 
to  punish  the  sins  of  man.  Some  have  maintained  th:« 
the  different  executions  of  judgment  referred  to  iu 
6od*8  Word  were  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of 
evil  spirits ;  but  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
certain  instances  they  have  been  permitted  to  exercise 
their  malign  influence,  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that'i  God  has  ordinarily,  and  for  the  most  part, 
employed  good  angels  in  this  service.  They  are  in 
perfec^t  qrmpathy  with  the  Most  High,  hating  what 
He  hates,  and  having  their  anger  and  indignation 
kindled  by  what  awakens  His ;  and  there  is  nothing 
more  befitting  than  that  these  holy  angels  should 
speed  forth  to  inflict  the  just  judgments  of  God  upon 
those  who  resist  and  defy  Him.  Those  who  destroyed 
the  guilty  Cities  of  the  Plain  were  unquestionably 
good  angels.  As  such  they  were  received  and  enter- 
tained by  Lot;  and  with  reference  to  their  solemn 
errand  they  say,  ''The  Lord  hath  sent  us  to  destroy 
Sodom."  That  was  evidently  a  good  angel  whom 
God  sent  unto  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it,  and  to  whom, 
after  seventy  thousand  men  of  Israel  had  fallen,  the 
Lofid  said, "  It  is  enough ;  stay  now  thine  hand ; "  for  he 
was  employed — as  a  wicked  spirit  certainly  would  not 
have  been — to  indicate  the  sit<e  of  the  future  Temple. 

We  all  know  by  whom  the  army  of  Sennacherib 
was  laid  low,  when 

**  The  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  fnce  of  the  foe  as  he  passed ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved  and  for  ever  grew  still." 

We  are  distinctly  told  that  this  was  none  other  than 
*'  the  angel  of  the  Lord." 

In  the  New  Testament^  to  refer  but  to  one  instance : 
in  the  account  given  of  Herod*?  miserable  end  we 
read.  **  And  immediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote 
him,  because  he  gave  not  God  the  glory." 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of  angelic 
interposition  for  purposes  of  judgment  vt^as  that 
which  occurred  in  connection  with  the  exodus  of 
Israel  from  Egypt.  It  would  at  first  appear  on  reading 
the  narrative  that  the  destruction  wrought  on  that 
memorable  night  was  the  result  of  the  immediate 
visitation  of  the  Lord — it  is  throughout  spoken  of  as 
the  very  act  of  God — so  thoroughly  does  God  identify 
Himself  with  the  slaying  of  the  firstborn,  by  which 
stroke  of  judgment  the  last  bond  of  Israel's  captivity 
was  broken,  and  the  long-enslaved  people  were  led 


forth  as  those  whom  the  Lord  Himself  had  redeemed. 
But  while  the  act  of  deliverance  is  thus  ascribed  to 
God,  so  that  He  might  have  all  the  honour  of  it,  it 
would  seem  that  God  laid  low  the  firstborn  of  Egypt, 
not  by  the  immediate  exercise  of  His  own  almighty 
power,  but  by  the  employment  of  the  destroyer — ^the 
destroying  angel — an  angel  of  the  Lord  who  was  com- 
missioned to  do  this  very  work;  and  so  completely 
and  swiftly  was  the  work  of  destruction  done,  that 
not  one  of  Egypt's  firstborn  escaped.  In  that  mid- 
night hour  the  stroke  of  judgment  fell  with  terrible 
impartiality,  and  "  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he 
and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians,  and  there 
was  a  greac  cry  in  Egypt ;  for  there  was  not  a  house 
where  there  was  not  one  dead." 

But  on  that  night  of  terror  and  confusion  there 
were  some  who  were  safe ;  the  word  given  to  the 
destroying  angel  was,  "Touch  not  Mine  anointed — 
do  them  no  harm;"  and  wherever  the  protecting 
blood  could  be  seen  sprinkled  on  lintel  and  side- 
posts,  there  absolute  security  was  enjoyed — into 
these  houses  the  Lori  did  not  suffer  the  destroyer  to 
enter.  Israers  deliv  ranee  is  thus  linked  with 
Egypt's  discomfiture,  and  while  a  great  and  bitter 
cry  of  mourning  and  lamentation  rises  up  in  every 
Egyptian  house  over  the  slain  firstborn,  there  is 
joy  in  all  the  houses  of  Israel,  for  the  long-promised, 
long-delayed  hour  of  redemption  has  come. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  book  of  the  Apocalypse  we 
everywhere  meet  with  the  angels — unloosing  the 
seals,  and  emptying  the  vials,  speeding  on  errands  of 
mystery  and  mercy  and  judgment.  Yes,  the  angels 
have  their  work  to  do,  even  to  the  end.  In  the 
solemnities  of  the  Resurrection  Day  and  final  Judg- 
ment they  are  described  as  playing  a  great  and  im- 
portant part.  As  they  welcomed  the  Lord  Jesus  at 
His  first  Advent,  so  will  they  attend  Him  at  His 
second  Advent — ^His  final  and  glorious  appearing. 
"He  shall  come  iu  His  glory,  and  all  His  holy 
angels  with  Him,''  "and  He  shall  send  His  angels 
wich  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shall 
gather  together  His  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from 
one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other."  They  are  to  take 
part  in  the  great  work  of  discrimination  and  separa- 
tion to  which  we  look  forward.  And  when  all  is 
over,  and  the  righteous  are  gathered  into  the  King- 
dom of  their  Father,  we  shall  hear  **the  voice  of 
many  angels  round  about  the  throne  and  the  living 
creatures  and  the  elders:  and  the  number  of  them 
is  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands 
of  thousands;  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  blessing." 
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HOW    TO    KEEP    OUR    YOUTHS. 

BY  THE  RIOHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  MEATH,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOtJNG  MEN*S 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETY. 


DO  not  suppose  that  any- 
one who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  Chnrch 
work  will  deny  that  it 
is  not  always  an  easy 
task  for  a  minister  to 
retain  elder  scholars  iu 
communion  with  the 
Church.  Between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and 
twenty  a  serious  de- 
fection is  continually 
taking  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  young 
recruits  whom  he  has 
brought  up,  and  who  at  one  time 
he  hoped  would  take  the  place  of 
the  older  members  of  his  congre- 
gation, as  the  latter  dropped  out  of  the 
race  of  life.  Gradually,  one  by  one,  he 
may  have  seen  the  former  fall  away  from 
the  early  promise  of  their  youth,  until 
his  heart  grew  sick,  and  he  began  to  ask  himself 
whether  when  the  ojder  members  of  the  congi-egation 
were  gone  a  sufficient  number  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion woald  be  left  to  form  a  congregation. 

These  fears  were  of  course  ill-founded,  and  as 
time  advanced  a  sufficient  remnant  of  the  younger 
flock  remained  true  to  their  Church ;  but  still  there 
was  enongh  foundation  for  these  dismal  forebodings 
to  cause  him  to  think  seriously  how  he  might  draw 
tighter  the  bonds  of  affection  between  the  younger 
members  of  the  flock  and  the  Church  of  Christ 

He  probably  came  to  consider  what  were  the 
reasons  of  these  lamentable  defections  from  the  mnks 
of  the  Church,  and  what  were  the  remedies  to  be 
applied.  Amongst  the  principal  causes,  he  probably 
found  the  following  : — 

1.  Ciasa  custom. 

2.  Fear  of  ridicule. 

3.  Fear  of  being  considered  singular  or  hypo- 
critieaL 

4.  IndifTerendflm. 

5.  Fear  that  the  profession  of  religion  would  be  a 
barrier  to  an  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  life. 

6.  The  anti^religious  pressure  of  employment  or 
companionsL 

7.  Want  of  some  organisation  which  could  give 
support  to  the  religiously  disposed. 

He  then  probably  looked  to  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion for  the  means  of  counteracting  the  disintegrating 
influences  to  which  T  have  referred. 

He  thought  associations  would  Biipply  the  sup- 
port so  greatly  needed  to  enable  class  customs  or 
ridicule  to  be  boldly  faced,  and  he  perhaps  applied  for 


assistance  to  the  Young  Men's  Friendly  Society,  or 
the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  or  to  both  societies,  for  the 
means  to  enable  him  to  unite  his  younger  members 
in  some  bond  of  union,  which  should  give  them  the 
courage  to  be  obtained  from  the  consciousness  of 
acting  in  concert  with  others. 

Perhaps,  after  some  delay,  a  branch  of  either  or 
of  both  associations  was  formed  in  his  parish,  and 
without  further  thought  he  set  forward  once  more 
en  his  task  of  jiarochial  duties  with  a  light  heart, 
feeling  that  all  was  now  well,  and  that  he  would 
shortly  have  the  pleiisure  of  seeing  his  church 
crowded  with  young  men  and  women,  the  grown-up 
Sunday-school  scholars  of  former  days.  If  so,  it  is 
possible  that  his  hopes  were  shattered,  and  that  no 
such  result  took  place  as  that  which  he  had  fondly 
anticipated.  The  Communion  Service  still  remained 
neglected,  or  only  attended  by  the  aged  and  the 
infirm.  A  reaction  then  will,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
taken  place  in  his  mind ;  he  will  have  blamed — very 
unjustly — the  societies  which,  in  his  opinion,  had 
misled  him,  and  which  had  failed  to  do  that  which 
they  had  never  undertaken  to  accomplish  without 
exertion  upon  his  part 

Societies  and  organisations  are  lifeless  abstractions, 
unless  animated  by  a  living  spirit  If  that  spirit  be 
not  evoked,  the  best  societies  are  but  an  empty  name. 
Work  must  be  accomplished  by  the  agency  of 
human  hands,  hearts,  and  intellects.  Let  our  im- 
aginary clergyman  ask  himself  whether  he  instilled 
this  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  organisation ;  and 
if  he  did  not^  let  him  not  then  be  astonished  if  the 
bones  are  still  dry,  and  likely  to  remain  so  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

To  be  of  use,  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  or  the 
Young  Men's  Friendly  Society,  or,  indeed,  any  society 
for  the  benefit  of  men  and  women,  must  thoroughly 
saturate  the  minds  of  its  members  with  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love,  and  of  practical  Christian  kindness 
one  towards  another  and  towards  all  mankind.  It 
nmst  give  them  work  to  do.  It  must  prove  to  them 
that  the  happiest  man  even  on  this  earth  is  he  who 
renounces  for  the  sake  of  another,  and  not  he  who 
passes  his  life  in  the  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of 
his  neighbours. 

It  must  show  them  that  work  for  others  is  the 
most  ennobling  of  all  pursuits,  and  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  very  poorest  and  the  very  busiest  to  do  some 
little  act  of  kindness  to  his  fellow-man. 

It  must  furnish  them  with  opportunities  of  being 
useful  to  others,  and  show  them  that  their  organisa- 
tion is  a  means  of  accomplishing  this,  and  is  a  bless- 
ing to  themselves  and  to  others. 

Each  member  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  a 
privilege  to  belong  to  tlie  society,  and  that  dismissal 
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from  its  ranks  would  be  a  disgrace.  To  establish 
sach  an  esprit  de  corps,  the  society  should  have  some 
local  habitation,  where  meetings  may  periodically 
take  place,  and  where  associates  and  members  may 
feel  themselves  to  be  really  at  home.  However  small 
may  be  the  house  or  room,  it  should  be  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  society,  and  should  be  used  for  no 
other  purpose. 

Once  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  society  has  been 
established,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  for  a 
clergyman  or  associate  to  make  this  esprit  de  corps 
instrumentiil  in  raising  the  moral  and  religious  tone 
of  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  parish.  The 
members  must  be  shown  how  to  undertake  some 
work  for  others,  and  must  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
main satisfied  with  working  only  for  themselves. 

Custom  and  fashion  have  often  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  devil;  may  not  they  sometimes  be 
made  to  do  duty  in  furtherance  of  wholesome  moral 
objects  ?  The  associates  should  take  their  members 
into  counsel,  get  to  know  them  personally,  and,  if 
possible,  occasionally  invite  those  whom  they  have 
under  their  more  especial  chai^  to  visit  them  of  an 
evening  for  a  pleasant  chat  or  for  niading.  Such  ^ 
friendly  intercourse  would  be  productive  of  immense 
social  good  in  a  parish,  by  bringing  all  classes  more 


closely  together,  and  by  giving  the  associates  an 
opportunity  of  making  their  influence  for  good  felt 
by  the  young  men  and  women  commended  to  their 
care.  Many  would  be  the  opportunities  which  might 
then  be  seized  of  giving  to  young  men  and  women 
wholesome  advice,  encouragement,  praise,  or  re- 
buke— advice  which,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
be  listened  to  much  more  patiently  than  if  uttered 
by  one  who  had  never  come  into  actual  friendly 
social  intercourse  with  them.  These  associations 
should  be  made  instruments  for  supplying  the 
members  with  means  of  instruction  and  recreation. 
Classes  of  all  kinds  should  be  held,  to  suit  their 
requirements;  their  amusements  should  not  be  for- 
gotten; temperance  and  thrift  should  be  inculcated; 
and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  perfect  themselves 
of  an  evening  in  the  theory  of  the  profession  which 
they  put  in  practice  in  the  day.  If  these  associa- 
tions were  always  to  make  themselves  useful  to  the 
members:  if,  indeed,  they  could  always  establish 
their  position  as  being  important  aids  to  the  young 
in  the  battle  of  life,  the  Church  would  find— as  many 
a  minister  has  already  found — that  such  societies  as 
these  were  well  fitted  to  exercise  a  decided  influence 
for  good,  by  the  retention  of  elder  scholars  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church. 


GIPSY'S    BABY. 

A   STORY   FOR  OTHER   PEOPLE'S  CHILDREN. 


R  since  MoUie  had  been 
»om,  three  years  ago,  she 
lad  been  Oipsy*s  Baby.  The 
hild  of  four  had  staggered 
kbout  under  the  weight  of 
he  big,  bony  baby,  that 
eemed  to  do  nothing  but 
iry  from  morning  to  night, 

Wver  pacified  except  when 

Gipsy  rocked  it  in  her  arms, 
or  sat  with  it  on  the  doorstep  in  the  alley,  while 
Jimmy,  who  was  then  two  years  old,  dragged  at  her 
ragged  skirts. 

Poor  little  (Jipsy  !  She  ha<l  never  known  what  it 
was  to  be  a  child — save  in  the  way  of  receiving  blows 
which  she  was  not  big  enough  to  parry  or  return. 
She  had  never  been  beyond  Blindpen^  Alley,  where 
the  tall,  tumbledown  houses,  garnishetl  with  clothes- 
lines, whereon  various  rags  were  always  fluttering, 
allowed  but  a  narrow  strip  of  sky  to  be  seen,  or  the 
long,  narrow  slum  into  which  the  alley  debouched. 

She  had  never  run  amongst  buttercups  in  the  green 
fields,  nor  dip])ed  her  bruised  feet  into  a  stream. 
She  had  never  seen  the  sun  set  nor  the  moon  rise — 
never  matle  a  daisy -chain .  She  did  not  know  there 
were  such  things  as  daisies  or  streams.  She  <lid  not 
know  that  life  was,  or  could  he,  anything  better  than 


listening  to  the  complaints  of  an  invalid  mother  and 
the  oaths  of  a  drunken  father,  washing  rags  and 
nursing  babies.  Her  lot  was  to  go  half-clad  and 
half -starved,  learning  nothing  but  sin  and  misery, 
and  knowing  no  end  to  it  but  to  be  put  at  last  in  a 
dark,  deep  hole,  the  very  thought  of  which  made  her 
shudder.  Yet  Gipsy  had  a  large,  warm  heart,  that 
no  evil  surroundings  had  as  yet  cramped.  She  loved 
her  mother  and  Jimmy,  though  the  love  she  felt  for 
them  was  as  nothing  to  the  love  she  bore  her  baby. 
She  was  never  satisfied  except  when  Mollie  was  in 
her  arms.  She  never  knew  joy  but  when  the  pinched 
nmuth  parted  in  a  weird  smile,  or  when  the  fretful 
features  relaxed  in  restful  sleep.  The  liaby  took  the 
place  in  Gipsy's  heart  that  a  doll  takes  in  that  of 
a  happier  child,  only  never  was  doll  loved  as  this 
child  loved  her  ailing,  puny  sister. 

A  year  after  Mollie's  birth  the  mother  died  of 
decline  and  semi-starvation.  The  drunken  father 
only  appeared  at  long  intervals  in  the  wretched  attic 
which  was  "home"  to  his  children.  When  he  did 
appear,  it  was  a])parently  only  for  the  purpose  of 
beating  them,  swearing  at  them,  and  seixing  the  few 
I)cnce  they  nn'ght  have.  The  more  seldom  he  came 
and  the  sooner  he  left,  the  better  Gipsy  was  pleased. 
She  did  not,  however,  think  his  conduct  strange. 
She  thought  that  fathers  always  drank,  and  always 
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beat  thMr  wiv^  and  children.  But  she  M'as  afraid 
for  her  darling,  on  whom  his  heavy  hand  never  yet 
had  fallen. 

Mi's.  Cutter,  the  landlady,  who  lived  down-atairs, 
was  a  good-natured  woman,  and  did  not  turn  the 
children  adrift  even  when  they  were  behind  with  the 
rent.  She  put  them  in  the  way  of  earning  a  few 
pence  by  the  sale  of  matches  and  newspapers.  She 
would  also  look  after  Mollie  when  it  rained,  and 
Gipsy  had  to  tnidge  out  al'>ue — her  little  heart  full 
of  all  sorts  of  formless  fears  and  anxieties  until  she 
had  her  baby  safe  in  her  own  arms  again. 

One  wet  evening — the  evening  of  her  seventh 
birthday — Gipsy  caught  a  severe  cold  on  her  chest, 
and  waM  not  able  to  sell  matches,  nor  to  go  out  to 
do  odd  jobs  for  the  neighbours,  for  a  whole  fortnight. 
It  was  November,  and  very  cold,  but  the  children 
could  not  afford  to  have  a  fire.  With  Mollie  nestling 
close  to  her  for  warmth,  Gipsy  huddled  under  the 
rags  on  their  wretched  bed,  shivering  and  coughing, 
drinking  eagerly  the  water  the  landlady  brought 
her,  or  the  rarer  cup  of  hot  tea,  but  too  ill  to  eat,  too 
weak  to  get  up. 

Jimmy  brought  in  a  few  coppers  every  night,  which 
sufficed  to  buy  bread  for  Mollie  and  himself,  and 
every  day  Gipsy  declared  she  should  be  better. 

While  she  still  lay  helpless,  towards  the  close  of 
one  dull,  cheerless  day,  she  heard  the  well-known 
sound  of  her  father's  unsteady  steps  coming  up  the 
stairs. 

"  Mollie  !  **  she  cried  hoarsely,  with  instinctive  fear. 
"  Come  here,  quick !  *' 

For  Mollie  was  crawling  weakly  about  the  floor, 
in  the  way  of  danger. 

Before  the  child  could  reach  the  bed,  James  Dyott 
stumbled  over  her.  Raising  his  heavily  booted  foot, 
with  an  oath,  he  kicked  her  aside,  unheeding  the 
shi-iek  she  uttered. 

Imbued  with  sudden  strength,  Gipsy  sprang  out  of 
bed  and  caught  her  baby  in  her  arms,  soothing  its 
moans  and  cries  by  every  tender  word  she  could 
coin. 

"  Have  yer  no  brass  ?  **  said  the  father,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  scene,  and  searching  the  room  in  vain. 

"  No,  we  ain't  none  ;  and  I  'm  ill ;  and  oh  !  how 
could  yer  do  it  ?  '*  wailed  Gipsy,  striving  in  vain  to 
soothe  her  poor  little  sister. 

"  Look  sharp  and  get  well,  then,  for  I  'm  coming 
*ome  next  week — yer '11  be  glad  of  that,  I  bet  I" 
laughing  coarsely  ;  **  and  I  '11  have  no  lazy  wagabones 
here  !  yer  '11  have  to  earn  yer  living,  well  or  ill ;  and 
that  'ere  kid  " — with  another  oath — "  shall  go  to  the 
'Ouse  ;  I  '11  be  plagued  with  her  no  longer,  a  ugly 
little  owl ! " 

Gipsy  broke  into  a  cry  of  such  bitter  agony  that 
even  the  brutal  father  was  startled  by  it. 

"  Well,  I  'm  off  now  I  "  he  said  hastily,  slouching 
out  of  the  room  as  he  spoke ;  "  and  mind  you  've 
some  brass  for  me  next  time  I  come  ! " 

"  Oh,  my  baby  !  my  baby ! "  moaned  Gipsy,  rock- 
ing the  child  in  her  arms,  while  their  tears  mingled 


together  ;  **  he  *11  send  yer  away  from  me  !  Oh, 
what  '11  t  do  ?   There  isn't  no  one  to  'elp  us  iioiiow  !  '* 

After  the  kick  lier  father  had  given  her,  MolHo 
Dyott  grew  slowly  worse.  She  never  crawled  about 
the  floor  now,  but  lay  motionless  on  the  bed,  only 
whining  occasionally  to  be  taken  up  and  nursed  on 
Gipsiy's  knee. 

Mrs.  Cutter  shook  her  head  when  she  heard  the 
latter's  story,  and  said  she  ** doubted  but  Dyott  had 
done  it  this  time." 

"  You  'd  best  take  her  to  the  workhouse,"  she 
advised  Gipsy ;  "  they  'd  give  her  proper  'tention 
there." 

"  Would  they  let  me  nurse  her  ?  "  answered  Gipsy, 
considering  the  question. 

"  Why,  no ;  I  don't  say  as  they  would." 

"  Then  Mollie  shan't  go  ! "  declared  the  child  reso- 
lutely, clasping  her  treasure  more  closely  to  her; 
"  nobody  shan't  take  her  from  me  ! " 

"  (iod  will,"  .i&ui  the  woman  to  herself,  shaking  her 
head  again. 

A  few  days  later  Gipsy  wrapped  Mollie  in  an  old 
shawl,  and  took  her  into  the  street  beyond  the  alley  ; 
for  the  sun  was  shining,  and  Mrs.  Cutter  said  it 
would  do  the  little  invalid  good  to  get  out  a  bit. 

In  the  street  a  crowd  of  people — some  laughing, 
some  listening — was  gathered  round  a  man  in  black 
clothes,  who  was  speaking  to  them,  and  Gipsy  joined 
them  to  see  "  what  was  up,"  as  she  phrased  it 

Soon  it  dawned  on  her  that  the  man  was  telling 
his  audience  of  somebody  who  could  cure  sick  people 
and  make  them  well  again.  She  pressed  nearer,  all 
anxiety  now  to  hear. 

"Come  to  Him!"  tKe  man  was  saying,  in  clear 
tones  that  were  touched  with  pity  for  the  misery 
around  him.  "  Come  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus !  He 
will  not  send  you  away.  The  poorest,  the  most 
ignorant,  the  most  sinful  of  you,  can  come  close  to 
Him.  Are  you  sick  ?  He  can  heal  you.  Are  you 
miserable  ?  He  can  comfort  you.  Are  you  wicked  ? 
He  will  teach  you  to  be  good.  And  you  children  too ! 
He  calls  you  to  Him.  *  Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ' — that 's  what  He  says.  He 
loves  little  children.  He  loves  you  all.  He  waits 
to  save  and  bless  you.     Come  to  Him  ! " 

"Oh,  sir,  where  does  He  live?"  shrieked  Gipsy, 
her  eyes  shining,  her  cheeks  flushing  scarlet — could 
it  be  possible  He  would  help  her  ? 

Just  then  a  great  dray  came  down  the  street,  and 
a  policeman  pushed  the  throng  aside. 

"  Here,  you  move  on  !  clear  ont  of  this ! "  ho  said, 
laying  a  rough  hand  on  Gipsy's  shoulder ;  and,  terribly 
frightened,  Gipsy  ran  home  as  fast  as  she  could. 

"Jimmy,"  she  said,  telling  her  brother  the 
wonderful  story  that  night,  "  I  wish  T  knew  whore 
that  kind  man  as  loves  children  lives  I  He  could 
make  Mollie  well  and  strong,  and  mcbbe  He  'd  'elj) 
us  agen  father  too,  if  we  ast  Him  !  I  must  go ;  I 
must  go  and  And  Him  somehows  !  Where  d'  yer 
thinkHe'llHkelybe?" 
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"  I  dninio,"  Haid  Jiniiny  stxdidly  ;  "  I  never  heerd 
on  Uiiii.  Ill  a  big  uuhc/'  he  suggonted  !i8  aii  aft-cr- 
thought ;  "  iiiebbe  in  the  Queen*^  pallia !  They 
wouldn't  let  you  in  there,  Gip ! " 

"I  'II  find  Him  aomehows  1 "  declared  Gipsy  boldly ; 
"and  when  MoUie's  well,  we'll  all  go  away,  Jimmy, 
where  father  can't  never  find  us,  and  Mollie  'U-  'elp 
lis  to  earn  8ometliiiik.  Oh,  I'll  find  Him,  never 
you  fear ! " 

And  Gipsy  looked  so  bright  that  even  Mollie 
essayed  a  smile  as  she  sucked  her  thumb,  and  Jimmy 
beat  a  triumphal  march  on  an  old  pot  which  was 
his  drum. 

The  next  afternoon  the  sun  struggled  out  through 
the  mist  again.  Gipsy  made  herself  and  her  baby 
as  tidy  as  she  could,  and  started  olf  on  her  quest 
with  grave,  intensely  resolute  face,  and  heart  beating 
high  with  hope.  Never  for  a  moment  did  the  child 
doubt  that  she  should  find  Him  whom  she  sought. 
She  pressed  on,  looking  for  a  house  big  and  grand 
enough  for  so  great  and  good  a  man.  It  was  Sun- 
day, but  the  day  had  no  meaning  for  Gipsy,  and  now 
she  was  too  engrossed  by  her  own  thoughts  even 
to  notice  the  well-dressed  people  who  were  passing 
to  and  fro. 

At  lengtli  she  paused  opposite  a  large  church, 
whose  bells  had  just  ceased  ringing,  and  surveyed 
it  question ingly. 

There  w»is  a  flight  of  broad  steps  leading  to  mas- 
sive doors.  There  were  coloured  windows,  and  a 
tower  with  a  clock  in  it.  Gould  this  be  HU  house  ? 
It  was  a  large,  grand -looking  place. 

"  What 's  that  'ere — d'  yer  know  ?  "  she  asked  a 
boy  near. 

"  Christ's  Church,"  he  answered  shortly. 

• ''  Christ's  Church  !     Who  's  Christ  ?  " 

"  Why,  Jesus— the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

"It's  His  house  !  "  she  gasped,  all  the  colour  leav- 
ing her  face  now. 

"  Yes,  I  s'pose  so  !  Don't  you  go  to  school,  that 
you  're  such  a  dummy  ?"  with  contempt. 

"  What  *s  He  like  ?  "  she  asked  in  an  awed  whis- 
per ;  "  for  I'm  a-going  to  speak  to  Him." 

"  Oh,  ain't  you  a  dummy  !  Why,  o  *  course  I 
never  seen  Him,  except  in  a  picter,  in  a  gownd  and 
— and  a " 

Gipsy  stopped  to  hear  no  more.  Perhaps  Jesus 
was  not  often  to  be  seen — she  must  lose  no  time. 

Hurrying  up  the  steps,  she  went  into  the  church, 
straining  Mollie  more  tightly  to  her  heart,  that  be^it 
80  fast  she  could  hardly  breathe. 

Inside  were  tall  pillars  that  upheld  an  orched  roof, 
wide  aisles,  subdued  light,  a  sense  of  space,  of 
quietude — all  strange  and  awe-inspiring  to  the  girl, 
who  had  never  been  in  a  place  of  worehip  before. 

Softly  she  stole  up  the  ai«»le,  and  there,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  church,  stoml  a  young  man 
with  outstretched  hand.s,  and  what  looked  like  the 
"gownd"  of  the  picture  in  (Jipsy'H  eyes.  He  was 
talking  to  nnd  Hmiling  kindly  on  a  group  of  children 
who  sat  near,  listening  to  him. 


A  rusli  of  indescribable  feelings  <'Jimo  ov<»r  Oiiisy's 
ignorant  soul,  full  of  the  latent,  beautiful  faith  of 
childhood — feelings  of  mingled  awe,  wonder,  and 
rapture,  a  strange,  sweet  certainty  of  help  and 
safety. 

She  had  found  Jesus!    All  was  well  now. 

Right  up  the  aisle  she  came,  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  left— up  to  the  very  feet  of  the  astonished 
minister,  and  held  her  baby  out  to  him  with  both 
arms. 

"  He  said  you  'd  cure  people  as  was  sick."  she  cried 
breathlessly,  her  eyes  like  two  stars  in  her  whit« 
face.  *'  He  said  you  loved  little  children,  and  called 
'em  to  you,  and — and — I  'vc  been  a-looking  for  you — 
cause  my  Mol lie's  sick  ;  and  oh,  Jesus!  you  'II  make 
her  well,  and  'elp  us  to  get  away  from  father,  won't 
yer?" 

Some  of  the  youthful  congregation  began  to  titter, 
but  tears  were  in  the  minister's  eyes  as  he  laid  his 
hand  very  gently  on  Gipsy's  head. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said ;  then  paused,  as  if  there 
was  something  in  his  throat  that  hindered  his  speak- 
ing. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  cried  Gipsy,  breaking  into  sobs,  "  he 
said  as  you  was  good  and  kind  ;  and  you  '11  cure  my 
baby  quick,  won't  yer  ?  " 

"Come  with  me,"  said  the  minister,  recovering 
his  voice  ;  and  taking  Mollie  fcpni  her  sister's  arms, 
he  carried  her  into  the  vestr)%  where  a  bright  fire 
was  burning.  "  Sit  down,  my  child,"  he  went  on, 
bringing  a  comfortable  chair  to  the  blaze,  "  and  get 
warm,  both  of  you.  When  I  have  finished  with  the 
children,  I  will  come  and  speak  to  you." 

Very  soon  he  returned,  and  sitting  down  by  Gipsy's 
side,  he  told  her  very  simply  and  tenderly  that  he 
was  only  a  servant  of  the  dear  Lord  Jesus,  but  that 
Jesus  was  indeed  with  Gipsy — looking  upon  her, 
listening  to  her— though  she  could  not  see  Him. 

At  first  Gipsy's  disappointment  w&s  intense,  but 
soon  slie  was  listening  with  renewed  eagerness  to  all 
that  Mr.  Somers  told  her.  After  all,  it  was  true  that 
there  was  such  a  Man  as  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  did 
love  and  call  little  children  to  Him,  who  could  cure 
sick  people,  and  make  wicked  ones  good  ! 

Some  day  she  would  see  Him,  Mr.  Somers  said, 
and  live  for  ever  with  Him.  Meanwhile,  He  would 
teach  her  to  love  and  serve  Him. 

"  I  do  love  Him,"  asserted  Gipsy,  with  conviction, 
"  cause  He 's  so  kind.  I  know  He  '11  cure  my  baby, 
too." 

Mr.  Somers  thought  of  those  gracious  words  of  ohl 
— "  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you  " — and 
said  "  Amen  !  " 

•  ««««• 

Gipsy  is  a  grown-up  woman  now,  with  little  child- 
ren of  her  own,  who  are  never  weary  of  hearing  how 
mother  went  to  look  for  Jesus,  and  found  Him.  Thoy 
like  to  hear  how  (lipsy  went  btick  to  the  old  attic  full 
of  jf'y,  to  find  her  father — alas ! — laid  dying  on  the 
bed,  and  Jimmy  playing  his  drum  iis  if  it  were  quit-c 
a  festive  occasion  ;  they  never  can  be  persuaded  to 
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feel  any  sorrow  for  the  man  who  kicked  poor  Mollie  I 
They  like  to  hear  how  Mr.  Somers  found  the 
orphans  a  happy  home  with  a  kind  old  widow,  who 
cared  for  them  as  if  they  hatl  been  her  own  children ; 
how  Gipsy  and  Jimmy  went  to  school,  and  learned  to 
be  useful,  industrious  members  of  society  ;  but  most 
of  all,  they  like  to  hear  how  the  Lord  Jesus  cured 
Gipsy's  Baby,  throuj^h  the  instrumentality  of  a  skilful 
doctor,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Somers*,  who  worked  amongst 
the  poor  in  the  same  loving,  self-sacrificing  spirit. 


"  Ah  I  that  was  a  blessed  day  for  me,  when  I  found 
the  Lord,  and  asked  Him  to  cure  my  Mollie  ! " 

This  is  always  the  way  Gipsy  finishes  her  story, 
and  as  surely  as  she  does  this,  her  youngest  child 
turns  gravely  to  the  plump,  merry-faced  auntie  whom 
they  all  love  so  dearly,  and  says,  with  ever-renewed 
wonder — 

"  So,  ymi  were  motlicf's  baby  once  !*' 

"  Yes  I  "  says  Aunt  Mcll  .e,  with  a  fond  smile  at 
Gipsy. 


ON   PUTTING    ONE'S   NOSE   TO   THE    GRINDSTONE. 

BY    THE    AUTHOB    OP    *' JOSHUA    PADGETTS." 


j|OU  will  observe,  0  w.-se  and  judi- 
cious reader,  that  the  tide  of 
this  paper  is  "  On  Putting  One's 
Nose  to  the  Grindstone,"  not 
"On  Having  One's  Noee  Put." 
And  in  this  distinction  lies  the 
main  virtue  of  the  whole  thing, 
for  it  is  manifestly  a  different 
thing  to  do  an  act  of  one*8  own  will  and  to  do  it 
on  compulsion. 

Have  you  ever  tried  the  former?  Have  you  ever 
suffered  the  latter  ?  Probably  both,  I  will  deal  with 
the  former  in  the  first  place.  Ton  can  scarcely  re- 
member the  first  application  in  your  own  case.  You 
were  a  little  boy  at  school,  and  the  lessons  were  your 
abomination;  yet,  because  there  were  sundry  objec- 
tionable features  in  your  life  unless  you  learnt  those 
lessons,  you  did  learn  them,  believing  that  the  learn- 
ing of  them,  disagreeable  though  it  was,  was  less  dis- 
agreeable than  the  other  thing.  So  you  put  your  nose 
to  the  grindstone.  But  you  did  not  keep  it  there  any 
longer  than  you  were  obliged.  It  was  an  unwilling 
act,  yet  yoxir  own  act,  to  Ho  it  at  all.  Still  you  must 
admit  that  as  you  grew  older  there  grew  with  you  a 
greater  adaptability  to  circumstances,  and  the  work  you 
before-time  hated  became  more  and  more  endurable. 
Now  just  the  same  experience  may  be  had  with  the 
actual  grindstone  of  the  smithy.  When  the  rough 
blade  is  laid  upon  it  first  there  is  a  tendency  to  fly  off, 
but  after  a  little  while,  when  the  unevenness  has  been 
reduced,  the  blade  becomes  more  manageable. 

When  schoolboy  days  were  over  you  were  started 
again  in  a  line  that  was  new  to  you.  Old  habits  had  to 
be  broken  and  new  ones  formed.  Instead  of  the  cricket 
bat,  you  handled  the  pen  (and  made  a  pretence  of 
handling  the  razor),  and  in  place  of  kicking  the  foot- 
ball you  kicked  your  master's  desk.  You  didn't  like  it 
— one  seldom  does ;  still,  you  knew  it  had  to  be  done, 
and  like  a  sensible  fellow  you  did  it.  After  a  little 
time  yon  got  so  well  used  to  your  new  duties  that  the 
wish  to  evade  them  became  almost  eliminated — it  was 
the  scythe  and  the  grindstone  again.     Perhaps  your 


next  great  move  in  life  was  the  "setting  up**  for 
yourself.  For  a  time  there  was  comparatiye  freedom 
in  this,  and  the  mere  fact  that  you  could  do  as  you 
liked  made  you  more  willing  to  do  as  you  oug^it. 
But  by-and-by  the  novelty  wore  off,  and  you  began 
to  give  yourself  too  many  holidays.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  you  balanced  your  accounts,  you 
found  things  were  hardly  so  rosy  as  they  appeared, 
and  then  you  resolved  to  make  a  new  endeavour 
to  put  your  nose  to  the  grindstone. 

Nor  did  you  regret  it.  Business  began  to  come  in  to 
your  office,  and  ready  money  was  more  plentiful  in 
your  coffers.  Then,  what  more  natural  than  that  you 
should  seek  for  a  partner  to  share  with  you  the  sweets 
of  a  successful  life  7  (She  has,  1  know,  always  stated 
that  to  her  fell  the  sours,  and  to  you  the  sweets.  But 
never  mind  1)  Then  you  nuirried,  and  a  new  set  of 
habits  had  to  be  formed.  No  more  idling  in  the 
evenings  at  your  club.  (I  am  taking  it  for  granted 
that  you  are  one  of  the  right  sort.)  No  more  bache- 
lors* parties  at  Richmond  or  Greenwich.  You  groaned 
in  your  spirit  at  the  bridle  you  had  set  to  your  own 
mouth ;  but  still  you  had  the  sense  to  see  that  your 
old  life  would  not  do,  and  after  some  hesitation 
you  put  your  nose  to  the  grindstone,  and  were  alto- 
gether a  better  man  for  it.  Nevertheless,  yon  have 
sometimes  felt  that  it  was  irksome  to  have  to  oon- 
sider  another's  tastes  and  vrishes;  and  there  have 
been  times  when  you  have  sighed  again  for  the  flesh- 
potd  of  Egypt  1  Don't  blush,  and  don't  deny  it. 
Better  men  than  you  have  made  the  same  mistake. 
The  grindstone  hadn't  taken  all  the  "rough"  offl 

At  the  present  moment  you  are  willing  to  admit 
that  life  has  gone  very  well  for  you.  You  have 
had  your  sorrows — ^who  has  not? — and  your  incon- 
veniences have  sometimes  protruded  themselves  rather 
too  plainly  on  your  notice ;  but,  taking  it  all  round, 
you  have  exceedingly  little  to  grumble  at.  Wait  a 
moment,  now — audi  alteram  partem — ^is  there  "no- 
thing to  grumble  at "  on  the  other  side  7  Have  you 
been  quite  so  thoughtful  as  you  might  have  been? 
When  the  grindstone  was  particularly  active,  was 
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yours  the  nose  that  took  the  principal  part  ?  What 
about  that  lon^  sickness  of  little  Nanny's,  when  the 
poor  wife  was  worn  out  with  want  of  sleep  and 
nourishment?  What  was  your  part?  Oh,  yes — of 
course  ! — ^you  were  anxious ;  everyone  knows  that. 
You  carried  the  look  of  a  worried  man  in  your  face. 
When  you  turned  into  your  club  at  nigfht  to  find 
a  little  relief  from  your  sorrow  you  smoked  an  extra 
cigar  out  of  the  very  heaviness  of  your  heart.  You 
behaved  like  a  man — uncommonly  1  You  were  very 
kind,  though,  in  your  way.  You  took  home  with 
you  every  day  some  luxury  or  other — often  at  great 
cost — and  you  never  counted  the  cost.  And  when 
the  little  one  was  able  to  be  moved  you  insisted 
on  taking  wife  and  children  to  Brighton  or  Bourne- 
mouth, for  you  were  very  tired  of  seeing  the  pale 
faces  in  your  home.  Now,  candidly,  do  you  think 
that  your  nose  was  at  the  grindstone  all  this  time  ? 
You  do  I  Well,  then,  I  '11  be  equally  candid  wi- Ji  you, 
and  tell  you  that  I  don't.  It  was  the  poor  wife  and 
mother  who  had  to  bear  the  constant  anguish  of 
waiting.  It  was  she  who  lived  in  hourly  dread  of 
tl^  advent  of  the  last  enemy.  Hers  were  the  ears 
that  listened  all  night  for  sounds  from  the  sick- 
room. Her  feet  were  the  busy  ambassadors  that 
waited  at  the  Court  of  Death.  No,  no,  my  friend! 
You  may  be  a  good  sort  of  man  in  your  way,  but  you 
don't  take  the  cake  here. 

There  are  some  men  who  persistently  carry  out  the 
title  of  my  paper,  and  who  yet  never  make  much  of  a 
mark  in  the  world.  They  rise  early,  and  late  take  rest, 
and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,  but  their  success  is 
not  commensurate  with  their  efforts.  You  see,  it  all 
depends  how  it  is  done,  as  Tommy  Atkins  said  when 
he  tried  to  milk  a  cow.  He  worked  at  it  as  hard  as 
he  could,  but  hardly  a  spoonful  of  milk  could  he  ex- 
tract, while  when  Kate,  the  charming  girl  who  carried 
the  milking-pail,  came  along,  Dame  Durden  herself 
would  have  been  delighted  with  her  performance ;  and 
yet  Kate  did  not  work  half  so  hard  as  Tommy.  It  is 
just  the  same  with  the  scyt  .e  at  the  smithy.  If  the 
grinder  holds  it  badly  it  will  be  badly  ground,  hol- 
lowed out  here  and  ripped  up  there,  and  the  more 
grinding  that  is  done  the  more  will  bad  workman- 
ship be  obvious  to  the  onlooker.  Then  again,  some 
people  apply  their  noses  to  the  stone  by  fits  and  starts. 
This  is  a  course  which  is  invariably  a  failure.  Farmer 
Jones  had  a  very  eccentric  servant-man — ^moet  people 
thought  him  crazed — and  one  day,  during  a  press  of 
work,  he  was  told  off  to  chum.  So  at  it  he  went  with 
a  will  for  two  or  three  minutes;  then  he  sat  down  to 
rest  awhile.  Presently  he  started  up  and  recom- 
menced churning ;  then  he  rested  again.  He  kept  at 
it  like  this  all  day,  and  late  at  night  Mrs.  Jones 
inquired  hov  much  butter  had  been  turned  out,  when 
the  blunder  was  exposed,  and  the  whole  business  had 
to  be  gone  through  again  on  more  reasonable  lines. 
Yet  this  is  much  the  way  in  which  many  men  endea- 
vour to  "  chum  the  world's  cream."  First  work,  then 
play — everything    by  turns   and    nothing    lon^ — no 


steady  application  of  the  energy  in  one  particular 
direction,  and  failure,  of  course,  to  finish. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  said  something  about  the 
second  part  of  my  subject — the  having  one's  nose  put 
to  the  grindstone. 

You  see  that  donkey  yonder,  drawing  a  load  of  coal 
up  the  hill,  and  you  say  to  yourself,  "There's  another 
nose  putting  itself  to  the  grindstone."  Nothing  of 
the  sort — the  nose,  in  this  instance,  is  not  putting 
itself,  but  being  put !  The  driver  carries  a  goad,  and 
whenever  that  donkey  flags  in  his  efforts  that  goad 
and  that  donkey  come  into  close  personal  contact. 
The  creature  \idll  do  no  more  than  he  is  obliged  to  do 
— because  he  is  a  donkey.  And  there  are  many  human 
donkeys  like  him — men  who  will  do  nothing  until 
adverse  fate  goads  them,  and  then  they  will  do  only 
so  much  as  fate  compels  them  to  do.  This  is  making 
our  life  a  labour  and  a  sorrow.  The  willing  cheerful- 
ness that  meets  every  storm  of  life  with  renewed 
energy  is  lost  here  in  sullen  indifference,  and  the 
capacity  for  enjoyment  is  completely  destroyed  in 
the  desire  of  selfish  ease.  But  many  of  us  ignore  the 
goad  altogether.  *'You  don't  know  what  a  lot  of 
work  I  've  done  this  last  month  or  two,"  said  the  mole 
to  the  bat.  "I've  moved  several  hundredweights  of 
soil,  made  several  miles  of  tunnels,  and  formed  a 
thousand  hillocks,  while  you  have  been  flitting  lazily 
through  the  air,  when  you  haven't  been  fast  asleep  in 
your  nest  I "  Precisely !  But,  then,  the  goad  of 
hunger  pushed  him  on  to  all  this  work,  or  he  would 
have  slept  more  than  the  bat  "  Bless  us  all ! "  said 
the  pigeon,  "I  flew  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  one 
day — what  do  you  think  of  that  ? "  But  she  forgot  to 
mention  that  the  reason  of  her  long  flight  was  the 
fact — ^an  awkward  one,  no  doubt — that  she  was  being 
pursued  by  a  hawk.  So  it  often  happens  that  men 
boast  of  the  work  they  do,  as  though  it  were  labour 
cheerfully  undertaken  from  a  mere  dislike  of  idleness, 
while  all  the  time  they  have  been  urged  on  to  the 
work  by  the  most  pressing  necessity,  and  the  exertion 
for  which  they  claim  credit  w^as  merely  Nature 's  effort 
at  self-preservation. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
openly  admit  that  their  noses  are  being  put  to  the 
grindstone,  and,  while  they  admit  it,  they  do  not  for- 
get to  complain,  loudly  and  emphatically,  that  such  is 
the  case.  But  is  it,  after  all,  so  unhappy  a  oiroum- 
stance  that  man  should  thus  be  used  ?  The  scythe  at 
the  smithy  might  object,  if  it  could,  to  the  process  of 
being  ground,  but  of  what  inconceivably  more  nseful- 
nees  is  it  capable  after  this  operation  than  before? 
And  men  are  but  human  scythes,  in  a  way.  The 
grinding  is  necessary  to  take  off  the  roughness,  and  to 
put  on  a  keen  edge,  and  if  they  do  get  hurt  a  little  in 
the  process,  they  are  so  much  more  valuable  afterwards 
that  they  need  not  mind.  Character  is  a  matter  not 
of  disposition  only,  but  also  of  ciroumstance,  and  the 
grindstone  is  a  very  material  factor  in  the  formation 
of  sterling  character.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  it  will  take  the  gilt  offthjc  gingerbread. 
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HE  roof  is  men- 
tioned a  dozen 
times  or  more 
in  Scripture  ; 
but  it  is  nearly 
always  the  flat 
housetop  that 
is  meant,  that 
is  still  in  com- 
mon use  in  the 
East,  on  which 
people  can 
pleasantly 
take  the  air. 
It  was  on  the 
roof  spread 
with  the 
stalks  of  flax 
that  Rahab 
hid  the  two  men  whom  Joshua  had  sent  to  Jericho  to 
search  the  country.  And  in  Gaza  three  thousand  men 
and  women  were  on  the  roof  when  Samson  took  hold 
of  the  two  middle  pillars  on  which  the  house  was 
borne  up,  and  destroyed  them  all.  A^^ain,  David 
waff  walking;  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  king*s  house 
when  he  saw  the  beautiful  Bathsheba.  And  it  was 
upon  the  roofs  of  their  houses  that  the  children  of 
Israel  made  themselves  booths,  as  well  as  in  their 
courtB  and  etreets,  ou  their  return  from  captivity. 
When,  however,  we  read  of  the  order  to  overlay  the 
roof  of  the  Temple  with  gold,  we  must  conclude  it 
was  of  a  form  on  which  the  rich  covering  would  be 


But  it  is  to  the  splendid  specimens  of  carpenters* 
work  forming  the  roofs  of  our  own  buildings  in  olden 
times  Uiat  we  would  now  draw  attention. 

For  nearly  two  thousand  years  there  have  been  car- 
penters at  work  in  England,  as  well  as  masons. 
Except  in  the  instances  where  large  buildings  have 
been  vaulted  with  stone  groining,  the  clever  masons 
of  old  times,  indeed,  were  always  followed  by  car- 
penters as  skilful  as  themselves.  When  the  click  of 
the  maeons*  tools  ceased,  the  sharp  tap  of  the  car- 
penters* hammers,  and  the  rasping  sound  of  their 
saws,  and  the  smooth  rush  of  their  planes,  began.  But 
the  very  fiirst  churches  were  made  entirely  by  carpen- 
ters. The  old  chroniclers  tell  us  that  the  Saxon  evan- 
gelists on  the  island  of  Lindisf ame  built  their  church 
there  of  wood,  and  thatched  it  with  reeds.  It  was 
not  taLll  the  Danes  had  burnt  it,  and  it  had  been 
abandoned  for  two  centuries,  that  it  was  rebuilt  in 
itone,  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  There  is  a  specimen 
of  one  of  these  small  ancient  timber  churches  still 
standing  at  Greensted.  in  Essex :  very  small,  very  hoary, 
and  very  pathetic.  We  may  see  that  the  carpenters 
took  t^  trnnks  of  trees  and  split  them  in  two.  and 


then  placed  the  rounded  surfaces  of  the  outsides  dose 
together,  side  by  side,  to  form  a  wall,  leaving  the 
semicircular  parts  to  be  the  exterior  of  the  fabric,  and 
the  smooth  faces  to  form  the  interior  wall-surface. 
The  roof  of  this  relic  is,  however,  of  later  work- 
manship. 

The  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  is  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  English  carpentry.  The  width  of  its  span, 
the  "  pride  "  of  its  height,  the  nobility  of  the  mighty 
"principals"  resting  so  gracefully  on  their  stalwart 
corbels,  the  richness  of  the  open  tracery-work  in 
the  spandrils  and  other  compartments,  all  unite  to 
give  it  a  splendour  that  we  must  admire  to-day 
as  much  as  those  who  first  looked  up  to  it  must 
have  done.  The  perfection  we  here  see  at  a  glance 
was  only  reached  gradually,  in  the  course  of  years 
of  development.  The  rigid  triangle  of  the  simplest 
form  of  roof  in  meaner  edifices  was  softened  and 
strengthened  and  coaxed  and  curved,  cut  away  here 
and  diverted  there,  upraised,  and  spread  out,  time 
after  time,  and  enrichments  added,  and  support  given 
by  fresh  means  in  new  places,  till  this  luxury  of 
construction  was  eventually  reached.  As  beseemed, 
great  names  were  given  to  the  grand  timbers  that 
performed  the  most  important  parts,  or  stood  the 
greatest  thrusts,  in  these  structures — ^no  less,  indeed, 
than  king-posts  and  queen-posts  j  and  the  slates  that 
eventually  covered  them  were  called  ladies,  countesses, 
and  duchesses. 

Our  church  roofs  have  not  such  a  wide  span  as 
Westminster  Hall,  though  some  of  them  have  very 
fine  proportions.  South  Greake  Church,  Norfolk,  has 
a  fine  timber  roof.  In  this  example  of  mediaeval 
carpentry  the  centre  of  the  massive  beam  that 
ordinarily  spanned  the  whole  distance  between  the 
opposite  walls  is  cut  ot.t,  and  the  two  ends  of  it 
projecting  from  the  walls  are  supported  by  curved 
brackets  springing  from  the  caps  of  columns  on  the 
walls  below.  Each  of  these  shortened  beams  is  carved 
in  the  likeness  of  an  angel,  and  supports  a  queen-post 
which  rises  from  it  to  the  principal  beam  above  it. 
Where  the  ridge  and  the  ribs  cross  the  principals  there 
are  carved  rosettes,  and  the  edges  of  most  of  the 
timbers  are  notched  to  represent  castellated  work. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  a  series  of  beams  striding  from 
one  side  of  the  edifice  to  the  other,  with  king-posts  in 
the  centre  of  each  rising  to  the  ridge,  this  roof  is 
open  to  its  utmost  height,  and  enriched  with  rows  of 
winged  figures  on  both  sides. 

There  is  still  richer  work  at  New  Walsingham 
Church,  in  the  same  county.  The  serene  beauty  of 
the  roof  of  the  aisle  in  that  edifice  is  not  less  than 
captivating.  As,  on  account  of  the  slope  of  the  roof, 
one  side  of  the  aisle  is  higher  than  the  other,  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  size  of  the  spandrils 
that  fill  up  the  interspaces  of  the  curved  timbers  that 
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span  the  width  at  regular  intervals.  On  the  side 
adjoining  the  nave  the  open-traceried  spandril  is 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  that  on  the  other 
side  ;  hence,  there  "is  space  for  an  open  circle  or  rose, 
with  six  cusped  divisions  in  it,  whereas  on  the  lower 
side  there  is  but  room  for  a  small  quatrefoil.  There 
are  no  angels  with  close-folded  wings,  as  at  South 
Creake.  Indeed,  they  would  serve  no  purpose,  for 
there  are  no  great  beams  to  uphold.  But  beautiful 
foliage,  all  disposed  with  geometrical  precision,  is 
spread  out  on  a  flat  surface,  as  though  intended  as 
a  banquet  for  the  eye.  Spars  and  rafters,  softened 
at  the  edges  with  many  mouldings,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing,  leave  square  panels  between  them.  Their 
pointe  of  intersection  are  enriched  with  quatrefoiled 
ornaments,  and  radiating  from  these  are  arrangements 
of  rosettes  and  trefoils,  the  whole  forming  a  recur- 
ring set  of  geometrical  figures,  almost  as  flowery  as 
a  parterre ;  and  for  -diversity,  occasionally,  where 
Che  rafters  touch  the  side  wall,  and  elsewhere,  and 
there  i3  space  but  for  half -squares,  the  central  orna- 
ment is  changed  to  a  cinquefoil. 

The  roof  of  Knapton  Church,  too,  in  the  same 
county,  has  two  tiers  of  hammer-beams  beautifully 
carved.  Tradition,  clinging  to  it  as  limpets  and  sea- 
weeds cling  to  old  piers  in  the  sea  close  by,  avers  that 
this  roof  was  constructed  out  of  the  timbers  of  a  ship 
wrecked  on  the  adjacent  coast.  It  is  also  thought  it 
was  raised  as  a  thanksgiving  by  a  pious  soul  saved 
from  shipwreck. 

There  is  a  wonderful  roof  in  a  mortuary  chapel, 
or  chantry,  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Those  who  devised  it  must  have 
had  the  firmament  of  the  "  Pentateuch  "  in  their  hearts. 
After  they  had  raised  the  great  timbers  and  set  them 
firmly  in.  their  high  places,  they  made  the  spaces 
l)etween  the  rafters  as  blue  as  the  sky,  and  then  they 
Htudded  this  deep  blue  ground  with  countless  stars 
that  had  raised  rays  made  of  lead,  and  central  mirrors, 
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made  of  convex 
glass  backed  with 
pitch,  that  flashed 
back  every  gleam 
from  every  taper 
that  reached 
them. 

Well  -  wooded 
Warwickshire  is 
rich  in  ancient 
timber  roofs,  as 
witnesses  quaint 
and  bright 
Coventry,  with 
its     "  three     tall 

spire8,"the  frame-  south  aislb,  walsinoham  church, 
works  of   which  norkolk. 

are  but  continua- 
tions    of     the 

triumph  of  the  roof-carpenter's  skill.  The  bowery 
cider  counties  are  full,  too,  of  examples.  Sunny, 
balmy  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent  tempt  us  to  wander 
down  their  bewitching  lanes  in  search  of  their 
retired  village  churches,  holding  out  to  our  minds, 
as  it  were,  the  certainty  that  we  shall  be  sure  to 
alight  upon  some  appealing  bit  of  ancient  work — 
if  not  an  elaborately  carved  roof,  perhaps  a  spire- 
let  covered  with  split  oak  shingles  scorching  in  the 
sun,  or  a  timber-framed  porch  hooded  in  a  perforated 
barge-board,  casting  fanciful  shadows  on  the  neigh- 
bouring tombstones  and  deep  green  grass,  as  delight- 
ful to  look  at.  But  as  we  approach  the  border-lands 
examples  get  scarcer.  In  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Ruthin,  Denbighshire,  however,  there  is  an 
extremely  rich  example.  No  fewer  than  five  hundred 
devices  may  be  counted  among  the  sumptuous  enrich- 
ments of  the  ancient  timbers  forming  the  roof.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  is  scarcely  so  elaborately  treated,  but 
it  is  also  exceedingly  handsome. 

The  old  parish  church  of  Morpeth  still  possesses 
the  timber  roof  put  on  the  nave  by  carpenters  who 
learnt  their  business  in  the  days  when  Edward  lY. 
was  king,  or  ever  the  descendants  of  the  Welsh 
gentleman,  Owen  Tiddor,  came  to  the  throne.  This 
venerable  edifice  stands  in  a  green  churchyard,  thickly 
planted  with  yews  and  other  evergreens,  about  half  a 
mile  out  of  the  town.  It  has  a  nave  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  a  chancel  with  a  north  aisle,  a  fine  tower, 
and  a  porch,  and  a  two-storeyed  sacristy,  which  last 
may  have  been  occupied  at  some  time  as  a  hermitage. 
In  both  jambs  of  the  chancel  arch  are  narrow  slits,  or 
openings,  through  which  the  nave  can  be  seen  ;  and  in 
the  sacristy  is  another  opening  rising  from  the  ground, 
for  which  no  one  can  account.  Over  the  nave  is 
spread  the  fifteenth-century  roof,  as  indicated,  which 
is  divided  into  plain  rectangular  compartments  by  the 
intersection  of  the  timbers,  and  covered  with  lead.  In 
this  part  of  the  country  in  these  old  times  the  constant 
incursions  of  our  Scottish  neighbours — by  way  of 
reciprocity,  probably — precluded   the    use  of    costly 
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mentioned,      ancient 
woodwork  is  extremely  rare  in  the  north. 

There  is  a  church  roof  that  is  a  puzzle  to  all  who 
look  upon  it.  It  is  that  of  the  chancel  of  Kirk 
Newton  Church,  in  Northumberland,  in  the  district 
where  our  g-reat  {^rreen  pyramids,  the  Cheviots,  divide 
En^rland  from  Scotland.  This  is  the  locality  conoerninjr 
which  the  Venerable  Bede  wrote  : — "  Paulinus  oomin<r 
with  the  King  and  Queen  into  a  manor,  or  house  of 
the  King's,  called  Ad-Gcbring,  abode  with  them  thirty- 
six  days,  employed  wholly  in  catechising  and  baptis- 
ing, during  which  time  he  did  nothing  from  morning 
till  night  but  instruct  the  people  resorting  to  him  in 
the  saving  word  of  Christ ;  and  being  thus  instructed, 
he  baptised  them  to  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  in 
the  river  Glen,  which  was  hard  by; "  and  for  testimony 
of  the  fact  of  the  greater  population  of  the  hill- 


tops and  hill-sides  in  those 
old   times  compared  with 
tiieir    desolation    to  -  day, 
the    ancient    fortlets    and 
hut  circles  all  round  bear 
abundant  witness.     In  the 
heart  of  a  small  plain  in 
this  wild  and  stem  country 
stands  the   Church  of  St. 
Gregory.    As  century  after 
century    went    by,    battle 
after    battle    was    fought, 
and  then  the  district  was 
left    to  its  heathery  soli- 
tude, its  gorges,  its  streams, 
and    its  clouds ;    and  the 
little  church   was  left  to 
moulder    and   decay.    We 
learn    it    was   in    a    very 
dilapidated    condition    in 
1669,  and  it  was  probably 
then    put  in    repair ;    for 
what    has     been     handed 
re  of  the  date  of  Charles  II., 
the    curious   roof   mentioned, 
rault,   with    the  spring  of   its 
arch  commencing    only  two    feet  and    nine  inches 
from  the  ground.     Out  of  the  nave  opens  a  similar 
vault  at  right  angles  with  it,  only  smaller.     Anti- 
quaries, with  their  heads  full  of  Paulinus  and  his 
grandly  successful  mission,  cling  to  a  belief  in  the 
possibility  that  this    small,  plain,  solemn,   vaulted 
chancel  may  have    been  the  scene  of    his  labours, 
or    of   those    of    his    immediate    followers    in    the 
ministry,  and  that  a  rude  carving  of  the  Magi  is 
a  relio  of  his  times.    Others   have  concluded  that 
when    the    original    building    lay    overthrown   and 
open  to  the  winds,  this  vault  was  made  as  a  place 
of  security,  and  was  but  the  base  of  a  tower.    In 
alterations  and  repairs  made  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  this  low  stone-vaulted  chancel,  with 
its  humble  entrance,  like  tiiat  of  a  cellar  door,  is 
carefully  preserved.  S.  W. 
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ON  PT^OMOTTNO  THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  WELFARE  OF  OUR  SERVANTS. 

BY   LADY   JOHN   MANNERS, 
VICE-PATRON   OF  THE  ORDER   OF   HONOURABLE  SERVICE. 


t]ie  Djidst  of  tlie  prepa- 
rations for  the  celebration 
of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many's birthday,  the  Em- 
press, who  is  ever  watch- 
ful for  opportunities  of  en- 
couraging every  enteiiirise 
undertaken  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  true  happiness 
of  others,  found  time  to 
send  me  a  gracious  mes- 
sage expressing  her  interest 
in  the  Order  of  Honourable 
Service. 

Her  Imperial  Majesty 
sent  word  that  the  plan  she 
had  adopted  of  giving  a  gold  cross  to  every  servant 
who  had  been  at  her  present  post  forty  years,  had 
borne  good  fruit  in  Germany  and  Prussia,  and  she 
earnestly  trusted  that  the  movement  set  on  foot  by 
the  Editor  of  The  Quiver  would  be  equally  appre- 
ciated. 

The  idea  has  been  most  wannly  received  in  Eng- 
land. The  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post  was  good 
enough  to  insert  a  letter  from  me  on  the  subject,  and 
other  papers  also  manifested  their  interest  The 
Editor  of  The  Quiver,  up  to  July  25th,  had  received 
over  eight  thousand  three  hundred  letters  on  the 
subject ;  while  I,  though  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  medals,  received 
several  letters  containing  such  interesting,  touching 
accounts  of  fidelity  and  devotion  on  the  part  of 
servants,  that  I  only  grieve  it  is  not  possible  to  re- 
cord them  in  tlie  pages  of  this  magazine. 

I  think  if  we  all  could  endeavour  in  our  families 
to  realise  the  German  expression  "house-fathers" 
and  "house-mothers,"  we  shonld  find  far  more 
liappinesB  in  our  domestic  life.  The  number  of 
caaes  brought  to  light  by  the  Order  of  Honourable 
Service,  of  servants  who  have  remained  fifty,  forty, 
thirty,  and  twenty  years  in  the  same  family, 
effectually  disposes  of  the  allegation  that  servants 
nowadays  are  not  what  they  used  to  l>e.  Still, 
I  fear  that  serx'ice  is  not  now  regarded  as  such 
a  desirable  career  for  respectable  persons  as  it 
foniierly  was. 


Perhaps  the  more  hurried  conditions  of  modem 
life,  when  it  seems  that  people  of  all  classes  live  at 
high  pressure,  prevent  the  master  and  mistress  from 
taking  the  sustained  interest  in  their  servants  that 
would  call  forth  coiTesponding  kindly  feelings  in  their 
iiiiuds.  When  young  people  fii-st  enter  service,  con- 
sideration as  to  their  bodily  health  and  their  mental 
welfare  should  be  exercised  :  it  must  be  renieml>ered 
that  they  require  recreation,  and  opportunities  of  see- 
ing their  friends.  Our  affections  must  be  cultivated 
AS  well  as  other  paits  of  our  characters;  and  I  fenr  that 
the  latter  years  of  servants  are  sometimes  very  dreary, 
from  their  having  lost  keen  interest  in  their  relations 
and  friends.  In  some  houses  it  is  customary  to  allow 
each  servant  a  fortnight's  holiday  during  the  year, 
and  experience  proves  that  this  is  very  refreshing  to 
them,  and  that  they  return  to  their  duties  with 
renewed  vigour  of  mind  and  body  after  the  change. 
It  may  sometimes  happen  that  servants  have  no 
home  to  stay  at  in  these  cases.  By  a  little  forethought 
and  consideration  it  nmy  be  possible  to  arrange  for 
their  accompanying  the  family  on  some  little  ex- 
pedition; or  rooms  might  be  taken  for  them  in  a 
pleasant  neighbourhood. 

Occasionally  a  few  words  of  kind  advice  and 
sympathy  would  be  much  valued,  and  such  words 
might  make  all  the  difference  in  the  future  life  of 
young  servants;  and  I  am  sure  there  are  times  in 
the  lives  of  everyone,  old  as  well  as  young,  when 
the  heart  is  easily  touched  by  sympathetic  kindness. 

In  very  large  establishments,  where  a  good  deal  of 
entertaining  goes  on,  the  lives  of  the  under-servants 
particularly  are  often  very  hard.  For  instance,  if 
the  ordinary  dinner-hour  is  eight  or  half-past  eight, 
how  very  late  it  must  be  before  the  kitchen-maids 
can  get  to  bed !  They  must  be  up  early  in  the 
morning.  I  am  afraid  sometimes  we  rather  overlook 
the  necessity  of vhaWng  good  sleeping  accommodation 
for  our  servants,  and  perhaps  we  expect  a  little  too 
much  from  them.  It  sometimes  happens  that  places 
let  for  shooting  are  quite  inadequate  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  establishments,  and  instances  have 
been  known  of  overcrowding  leading  to  very  bad  re- 
sults. I  have,  however,  known  kind  masters  and  mis- 
tresses who  gave  particular  attention  to  this  |>oint, 
and,  in  sonie  cases,  iron  houses  have  been  constructed 
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to  prevent  overcrowding.  Sometimes  attention  to  <a 
minor  detail  will  convert  an  unhealthy,  cheerless 
sleeping-room  into  a  wholesome  one.  For  instance, 
a  ventilator  will  make  all  the  difference  in  a  room 
without  a  fireplace,  though  it  is  atwciys  desirable  to 
have  a  fireplace  in  every  room. 

Damp  may  be  prevented  by  simple  means,  after 
consultation  with  people  who  understand  the  subject, 
and  damp  is  also  too  often  a  source  of  ill-health  to 
servants.  We  must  remember  health  means  fortune 
to  them.  And  we  ought  to  see  they  have  oppor- 
tunities for  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  that  at  times 
of  extra  work  they  have  assistance.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  sometimes  an  excellent  hard-working 
young  servant's  health  may  be  ruined  by  overwork, 
or  want  of  fresh  air  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  men-servants, 
by  exposure  to  bad  weather  without  proper  protection 
or  wraps.  I  have  been  told  that  variety  in  fare  is 
necessary  for  all  of  us,  if  we  wish  to  keep  our  health, 
and  plenty  of  vegetables  should  be  supplied  to 
all.  Where  it  is  possible  to  provide  it,  a  libenil 
diet  is  essential  for  those  who  work  hard.  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  of  a  farmer  who  took 
a  boy  into  his  service.  The  first  day  he  gave  him 
bread  and  cheese  ;  in  the  afternoon  he  went  to  see 
how  the  lad  was  getting  on,  and  heard  him  singing, 
.18  he  worked  very  leisurely — 

'  Bread  and  cheese : 
Work  ait  your  ease." 

The  second  day  the  fanner  gave  him  potato  pie,  and 
stepped  round  again  to  see  how  the  had  got  on.  He 
was  working  faster,  and  singing — 

"  Potato  pie : 
Work  accordingly.** 

The  third  day  the  farmer  gave  the  boy  beef  and 
pudding,  and  on  going  to  find  out  what  he  was  about, 
he  saw  him  working  vigorously,  while  he  sang — 

**  Beef  and  pudden : 
Work  like  a  good-un.*' 

The  rest  of  Sunday  is  invaluable  to  all,  from  the 
Sovereign  and  the  statesman  to  the  head  of  the 
humblest  home,  and  to  the  servant.  And  it  is  most 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  are  in  the 
responsible  positions  of  employers  will  do  all  they 
possibly  can  to  make  Sunday  a  Day  of  Rest  for  all 
over  whom  they  have  influence,  and  to  cause  it  to 
be  understood  that  while  Sunday  is  to  be  looked 
forward  to  as  a  happy  day  by  master  and  mistress, 
children  and  servants,  all  unnecessary  work  is  to 
be  avoided  on  that  day.  Here  a  mistress  and  a 
cook  may  co-operate,  and  by  preparing  the  dinners 
on  Saturday,  much  Sunday  work  may  be  avoided. 
There  are  many  households  where  it  is  found  very 
difficult  to  have  family  prayers  every  morning;  and  if 
on  Sundays  there  are  not  opportunities  given  for  the 
members  to  attend  a  place  of  worship,  by  degrees 
the  religious  must  become  careless,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  careless  become  still  more  forgetful  of 
things  that  belong  unto  our  peace.  There  are  now 
*^ties,  adapted  to  various  sclwols  of  thought,  which 


offer  reading-rooms  and  social  intercourse  for  young 
men.  The  Young  Men's  Christiiin  Association  and 
the  Young  Men's  Friendly  Society  are  among  these  ; 
while  for  young  women  there  are  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  and  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society. 
I  think  if  masters  and  mistresses  realised  the  enorm- 
ous benefits  confen-ed  by  these  societies  on  young 
people,  they  would  encourage  their  servants  to  join, 
or  at  all  events  would  not  discourage  their  doing  so. 

I  have  so  often  advocated  the  great  importance 
of  providing  interesting  and  improving  books  and 
periodicals  for  our  ser\'ants,  that  I  will  not  dwell  on 
the  subject  now ;  but  I  am  certain  if  we  could  provide 
them  with  healthful  recreations  they  would  greatly 
appreciate  them.  The  late  Lord  Derby  used  to  take 
delight  in  watching  his  servants  play  cricket  There 
is  one  point  that  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
servants  should  bring  before  them — that  is,  the  duty 
of  thrift  No  doubt  a  very  large  number  of  ser\'ants 
practise  great  self-denial  in  order  to  support  parents, 
and  in  some  cases  even  distant  relations.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  extraordinary  virtues  exist  among  serv- 
ants ;  I  have  heard  of  so  many  cases  of  almost  heroic 
self-denial  among  quite  young  men  and  women.  But 
where  there  is  no  particular  motive  for  saving,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  servants  are  no  more  free  than  other 
people  from  temptation  to  fritter  away  their  money. 
Mr.  Granville  Baker,  of  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester- 
shire, son  of  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  the  well-known 
practical  philanthropist,  has  published  for  distribu- 
tion a  report  of  the  workings  of  Aids  to  Thrift 
The  pamphlet  explains  the  syst-em  he  pursues,  and 
when  I  mention  that  through  his  encouragement  his 
butler — who  was  a  single  man — saved  nearly  sixty 
pounds  in  three  years,  his  groom  forty-two  pounds 
in  four  years,  and  his  nursery-maid  (out  of  wages 
ranging  from  eight  pounds  to  fourteen  pounds)  saved 
thirty-eight  pounds  in  nine  years,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  plan  was  successful.  Mr.  Baker  used  to  mention 
the  advantages  of  thrift  to  his  servants,  and  gener- 
ally found  them  very  glad  to  be  advised. 

After  making  several  inquiries,  I  found  there  is  a 
General  Domestic  Servants'  Benevolent  Institution; 
the  oflSce  is  at  23,  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly.  It 
was  opened,  as  the  report  tells  us.  thirty  years  ago, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  masters,  mistresses,  and 
servants  to  combine  for  the  support  of  those  servants 
who  from  no  fault  of  their  own  might  fall  into  dis- 
tress. The  funds  are  spent  in  apportioning  pensions 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  deserving  old 
servants,  who  have  themselves  been  annual  subscribers 
to  the  Institution,  of  sums  varying,  according  to  age, 
from,  three  to  ten  shillings  a  year.  There  is  a  general 
registry  for  the  servants  who  are  subscribers. 

It  is  melancholy  to  read  that,  owing  to  the  general 
financial  depression,  there  are  distressing  claims  for 
pensions  and  temporary  relief  at  present 

I  read  with  pleasure  that  this  society  has  in  contem- 
plation, when  funds  permit,  to  build  an  asylum.  I 
trust,  however,  it  will  l)e  called  a  college.  We  have 
Chelsea  College,  aud    other   colleges    where  many 
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retire,  whose  feelings  might  be  wouiuied  at  the  idea 
of  entering  an  asylum.  I  do,  however,  believe 
that  some  institution  of  the  kind  would  be  an  im- 
mense boon  to  servants.  On  retiring,  I  fear  they 
are  often  very  lonely,  and  many  have  little  idea 
of  household  management.  Life,  for  instance,  in 
London  lodgings  is  very  expensive,  even  if  only  one 
room  is  hired ;  frequently  a  little  advantage  is  taken 
of  an  inexperienced  person  by  those  with  whom 
they  lodge. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  every  family  who  can  afford  to 
pension  retiring  servants.  And  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
a  great  sorrow  to  many  a  master  and  mistress  to  think 
that  poverty  and  loneliness  await  their  faithful 
servants. 

Mrs.  Eliot  James  has  written  a  work  in  whicli  I 
found  nuich  that  is  very  useful.  It  is  called  "  Our 
Servants  :  their  Duties  to  Us,  and  Ours  to  Them." 
I  learnt  from  those  pages  what  incessant  work  and 
what  multifarious  duties  many  have  to  perfonu.  There 
is  aUo  a  charming  little  book  by  Lady  Baker,  written 
in  that  kind,  sensible  manner  that  characterises  all 
her  works :  "  The  Responsibilities  of  Mistresses  of 
Young  Servants." 

The  same  temptations  beset  people  of  all  classes. 
Young  men  are  tempted  to  exceed  in  drink,  to 
bet,  to  gamble,  to  be  idle ;  while  young  women 
have  their  own  special  temptations — to  be  fond  of 
dress,  perhaps  of  gossip,  or  of  continually  reading 
silly  novels. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  a^^nst  putting  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 


of  the  young.  Wc  ought  to  tH>int  out  the  blessings 
of  temperance  to  them,  and  I  do  earnestly  hope  the 
day  is  coming  when  money  will  be  universally  given 
instead  of  beer,  or  that  a  rate  of  wages  will  be  fixed 
without  special  mention  being  made  of  beer.  1 
know  that  having  taken  the  pledge  has  proved  the 
greatest  safeguard  to  young  servants  in  families. 
I  think  it  must  be  from  a  mistaken  feeling  of 
kindness  that  elder  servants  sometimes  press  the 
'younger  ones  to  drink  ;  but  a  feeling  is  growing 
up  that  it  is  not  right  to  urge  those  to  do  so  who 
have  taken  a  pledge,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  it 
often  now  happens  that  at  servants'  parties  non- 
alcoholic beverages  are  provided  for  abstainers. 

Coachmen  are  often  sorely  tried.  I  heard  the  other 
day  that  it  sometimes  happened  in  suburban  places, 
where  coachmen  put  up  while  entertainments  are 
being  given,  that  they  are  turned  out  about  half-pa^t 
eleven  and  have  to  wait  till  the  entertainment  is  over. 
It  is  an  incalculable  benefit  to  them  if  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  a  cotfee- house  for  them  to  spend 
the  evening  in. 

A  well-known  newspaper,  good-naturedly  comment- 
ing on  the  Order  of  Honourable  Service,  remarked  that 
iu&<«ters  and  mistresses  whose  servants  lived  very  long 
with  them  ought  to  have  medals  bestowed  on  them. 
Undoubtedly,  in  every  relation  of  society,  there  must 
be  give  and- take,  but  the  whole  question  of  happiness 
in  domestic  life — real  happiness,  which  is  certainly  not 
dependent  on  worldly  prosperity — would  be  solved 
by  acting  up  to  the  maxim,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself." 


THE     FLYING     SKULL. 

BY  THE  BKV.  P.  B.  POWER,   M.A.,   AUTHOR  OF  "THE  OILED  FEATHER,"  ETC. 


^TfVPTER  I. 

THERE  are  many  monu- 
ments in  Blaystone 
old  church.  It  used  to  be 
the  parish  church  once; 
but  as  a  new  town  sprang 
up  at  the  end  of  the  par- 
ish another  church  was 
built,  and  the  old  edifice 
ceased  to  be  the  parish 
church  any  longer.  But 
for  all  this  it  retained  its  plaoe 
in  the  affections  and  respect  of 
many,  and  was  looked  upon  with, 
all  its  old  veneration  by  the  original  inhabitants, 
and  those  who  dwelt  immediately  around  its  ancient 
walls. 

Indeed,  there  were  some  who  looked  on  the  edifice 
recently  erected  as  a  new-fanj?led  place— one  spick- 
and-span  new,  no  doubt,  which  might  in  time  come 
to  something,  but  which,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  oould  not  look  grey  and  venerable  for 


many  a  year,  could  never  have  monuments  on  its 
walls  reaching  back  as  far  as  five  hundred  years, 
and,  above  all,  oould  never  have  one  like  that  in  their 
church — the  monument  called  the  "Flying  Skull," 
because  the  marble  tablet  which  narrated  the  birth 
and  death  of  the  deceased  commemorated  thereby  was 
surmounted  with  this  ghastly  emblem  of  mortality — 
part,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ground-plan  of  Mr.  John 
Soames,  who  once  had  been,  but  was  now,  so  far  at 
least  as  this  world  was'  concerned,  no  more. 

It  is  very  astonishing  what  men  will  be  proud  of 
when  they  have  little  in  reality  of  which  they  might 
boast:  if  such  a  miserable  thing  as  boasting  could, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  allowed  to  such  poor 
creatures  as  we  are. 

There  were  many  in  Blaystone  who  actually  prided 
themselves  in  belonging  to  the  church  which  pos- 
sessed such  a  unique  monument  as  the  "  Flying 
Skull."  ITiey  used  to  take  their  vi»itx)r  friends  to  sec 
it ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  uwd  ofU*n  to  look  at  it 
themselves  when  service  was  going  on.  Many  of 
them  could  tell  you  exactly  how  many  teeth  it  had. 
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and  which  molars  were  wanting: ;  and  the  parish 
doctor,  if  the  truth  were  known,  had  often  speonlated 
as  to  whether  those  molars  had  yielded  to  the  decay 
of  nature,  or  to  the  persuasive  foroe  of  some  bygrone 
dentist,  with  much  palaver  on  his  lips  and  something 
hidden  in  his  hand. 

On  close  examination  of  the  skull,  as  the  reader 
will  learn  by-and-bj,  the  doctor's  mind  was  set  at 
rest ;  these  molars,  from  the  apx)earance  of  the  marble, 
had  died  a  natural  death.  But  there  was  another . 
tooth  gone,  a  front  one,  which  the  doctor  never  could 
account  for;  nor  was  it  likely  that  he  should  ever 
be  able  so  to  do,  for  it  had  been  knocked  out,  the 
deceased  having  received  a  severe  blow,  with  this 
result,  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  life. 

For  this  skull,  be  it  known  to  you,  good  reader, 
was,  so  to  speak,  a  photograph  in  marble  of  the 
original  head-piece  of  John  Soames  of  Blaystone 
Manor — that  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  it  at  present ; 
and  I  should  not  have  told  you  that  much,  only  it  is 
essential  to  your  understanding  what  I  have  here- 
after to  say. 

But  this  matter  of  the  teeth  was  by  no  means  the 
chief  noticeable  feature  about  this  skull.  It  was 
adorned  at  either  side  with  wings — ^it  was  a  "  flying 
skull." 

It  was  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  it 
was  a  matter  of  carefully  preserved  tradition,  that 
the  monument  had  been  designed  during  his  lifetime 
by  the  man  whose  name  it  bore  ;  but  what  he  could 
have  meant  by  those  wings,  or  by  that  irregularly 
toothed  emblem  of  the  original  draft  or  substratum  of 
his  head,  no  one  could  even  guess. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  many  sapient  speculations  in 
Blaystone,  as  there  always  are  upon  recondite  subjects 
everywhere ;  the  wisest,  perhaps,  of  which  was  an  old 
Irishwoman's,  who  said, "  And  shure  he  was  a  good  man, 
and  put  it  up  there  to  frighten  people  when  they  think 
what  they  *11  oome  to  in  the  end."  This  was  her  most 
charitable  view  of  the  "  Flying  Skull ; "  but  there  were 
times  when  Biddy  Cooney's  liver  troubled  her,  and 
when,  in  consequence,  she  took  a  morbid,  and,  I  may 
flay,  even  an  uncharitable  view  of  people  and  things ; 
and  on  these  occasions,  until  her  views  were  amelior- 
ated by  Cockle's  pills,  she  used  to  say,  "Shure  and 
'tis  goin'  to  fly  away,  good  luck  to  it,  to  have  a  new 
face  clapped  upon  its  ugly  bones.  Sind  me  word  when 
ye  come  back,  me  honey,  and  I'll  call  and  pay  me 
rispicts;  and  mind  ye  doesn't  forgit  yer  whiskers; 
and  if  ye  gets  a  choice,  get  yer  nose  ruled  straight, 
and  yer  mouth  wid  a  purty  twist  in  it.  I'll  be 
bound  ye '11  be  a  purtier-lookin'  lad  than  ever  ye 
were  before." 

There  the  skull  was,  and  not  a  word  e\?r  came 
forth  from  its  lantern  jaws  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
the  Blaystone  gossips.  The  wings  were  not  in  size 
proportioned  to  the  skull.  If  the  living  John  Soames 
had  essayed  even  a  short  flight  with  them,  he  would 
probably  soon  have  had  a  fall  which  would  have 
rattled  every  tooth  out  of  his  skull,  and  made  its 
marble  representative  even  a  still  more  piteous  spec- 
tacle than  it  was  now.  They  were  no  larger  than  an 
ordinary  pigeon's,  but  that  was  large  enough  to  be 
emb'oinatio — to  mean  "something" — ^whatever  that 


"  something  "  might  be  ;  and  that  was  evidently  the 
design  of  the  deceased  Hr.'  Soames. 

How  Mr.  John  Soames,  who  never  troubled  church 
much  during  his  lifetime,  came  to  get  his  monument 
and  horrible  post-mortem  9^9^^  in  the  honoured  posi- 
tion in  which  it  was,  was,  however,  no  mystery  at  all. 
There  was  a  parochial  charity,  called  "  Soames'  Gift." 
It  was  the  interest  of  £200  which  the  testator  left,  on 
condition  that  his  monument  was  placed  in  tiie  very 
identical  spot  in  which  it  had  now  stood  for  many  a 
day.  It  was  not  far  from  that  part  of  the  church 
where  of  all  others  God's  love  and  good-will  and  for- 
giveness were  set  forth.  John  Soames  had  become  a 
very  wicked  and  unforgiving  man  before  he  died ;  and 
he  had  felt  a  demoniacal  kind  of  pleasure  in  putting 
his  grinning  skull,  and  all  that  was  associated  with  it, 
in  his  mind  at  least,  in  that  place  where,  of  all  others, 
it  should  not  have  been. 

There  it  was,  and  it  was  the  glory  of  more  than  one 
in  Blaystone  old  church  that  the  new  parish  church, 
with  all  its  brass  and  grandeur,  had  not,  and  could 
not  have,  anything  like  their  own  dear  old  skull. 

There  was  one  person  in  Blaystone  who  took  a 
much  deeper  interest  in  the  Flying  Skull  than  anyone 
else.  This  man  was  Jacob  Soames  the  sexton.  Yon 
will,  of  course,  have  observed,  good  reader,  that  the 
sexton,  whose  skull  was  still  "  padded  out  with  flesh 
and  blood,"  bore  the  same  name  as  the  man  whose 
skull  had  no  longer  an  existence  on  the  earth,  but 
might  be  said  still  to  live  vicariously  in  the  horrible 
marble  eflBgy  in  Blaystone  church. 

And  if  you  had  had  the  privil^e  of  the  acquaint- 
ance of  John  Soames  when  in  the  flesh,  you  would 
have  been  able  to  trace  somewhat  of  a  resemblance 
between  him  and  Jacob  of  the  same  name. 

Jacob  the  sexton  was  now  an  old,  old  man;  he 
was  seventy-five,  but  he  was  hale  and  strong,  and  bade 
fair  to  being  able  to  dig  other  people's  graves  for  the 
next  ten  years.  His  own  thoughts  certainly  did  not 
run  upon  going  into  the  grave  himself.  And  yet,  to 
look  at  Jacob  Soames'  face,  he  ought  to  have  died 
many  years  ago ;  and  to  know  his  history  would  be 
to  make  one  sure  of  it.  For  the  sexton  had  a  brow 
deeply  furrowed  with  thinking,  and  an  abstracted  air 
which  showed  that  his  thoughts  were  of  a  serious  and 
puzzling  character ;  such  as,  when  long  continued, 
generally  wear  men  out. 

Yes  ;  Jacob  Soames  was,  as  he  said  himself,  **  always 
a-thinkin',  and  always  a-thinkin'  of  the  selfsame 
thing."  "  I  've  been  a-guessin'  of  that  blessed  riddle 
these  seventy-five  year — ever  since  I  was  a  baby, 
and  I  ain't  no  nearer  the  end  of  it  than  I  w^as 
at  the  beginning,  if  there  be  any  end  to  it  at  all. 
I  wants  to  know,"  said  Jacob,  "  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that  'ere  skull  not  restin'  in  its  grave  like  other 
skulls,  unless  they  be  turned  up  again  quite  unex- 
pected when  the  ground  is  wanted  for  someone  else. 
I  wants  to  know  where  it's  a-flying  to.  I  wants 
to  know  why  they  didn't  put  on  the  monument  as 
how  he  was  a  good  father — an  example  to  the  parish,  * 
and  mourned  by  what  they  calls  a  disconsolate  widow 
and  eight  fatherless  babes."  True  !  John  Soames  was 
never  married.  Had  he  been,  there  would  have  been 
no  "Flying  Skull."    "But  what  did  that  matter?'* 
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said  his  namesake ;  ^*  ain't  there  lots  of  lies  on  these 
here  monuments  /  It  would  have  been  only  one  the 
more,  and  it  wouldn't  have  hurt  nobody.  A  lie 's  a  lie, 
whether  'tis  about  eij^ht  small  ohildren  and  a  dis- 
'  oonsolate  widow,  or  about  no  end  of  f^oodnees  which  a 
man  never  had  at  alL" 

But,  in  truth,  the  last  thin^ir  that  would  have 
entered  the  sexton's  mind  would  have  been  the  attri- 
buting any  virtue  of  any  kind  to  the  deceased  John 
Soamcs  of  Blaystone  Manor. 

Cariosity,  and  wonder,  and  mystification  gathered 
round  that  gentleman's  ghastly  memorial  in  the  mind 
of  his  contemplatiTe  namesake,  but  no  kindly  thought 
—and,  indeed,  aooordlng  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
men's  thinking,  Jaoob  Soames  was  not  called  upon  to 
hare  any  such  thoughts,  for  it  was  owing  to  the 
diabolical  thinkings,  plottings,  and  plannings  of  that 
of  which  this  marble  efiBgy  was  an  emblem,  that  he 
was  a  poor  man,  living  the  most  part  of  his  life  in  and 
about  Blaystone  churchyard,  iuBtead  of  enjoying  him- 
self at  Blaystone  Manor. 

It  was  well  for  Jaoob  Soames  that  that  cold  skull 
had  no  ears  which  could  hear,  and  that  its  lantern 
jaws  had  no  muscles  whereby  they  could  snap,  and 
that  inside  those  broken  teeth  there  was  no  tongue 
which  could  speak;  otherwise  Jaoob  would  have 
received  from  John  such  a  dose  of  horrors,  more  than 
onoe.  as  would  have  made  him  wish  he  had  left  that 
skoll  to  its  own  meditations,  whatever  they  might  be. 

That  "Flying  Skull"  was  the  eflBgy  of  the  true 
and  original  head-piece  of  Jacob  Soames'  uncle— his 
father's  brother— the  owner  of  Blaystone  Manor, 
which,  if  John  Soames  had  not  made  away  with  the 
property,  ought  to  have  come  to  his  brother,  as  his 
natural  heir,  and  to  Jaoob  himself  in  turn  as  his 
father's  heir  again. 

Jaoob  Soames,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  dealt  much  more 
in  curses  than  in  blessings ;  at  least — for  let  us  give 
him  his  due — not  generally,  but  in  everything  con- 
nected with  this  horrible  skuU — this  unnatural  thing, 
outraging  all  nature;  and  that,  in  the  very  place 
where  all  was  reduced  to  nature— the  monumental 
place  of  l2he  dead,  where  it  was  so  often  said  that 
**  man  broug'ht  nothing  into  this  world,  and  could  carry 
nothing  out." 

Often  did  Jaoob  Soames  hear  those  words.  He 
dared  not  deny  them,  because  they  were  in  the  Bible. 
But  how  was  it?  How  could  things  be  reconciled 
and  squared/  The  parson  said  this  over  and  over 
again  in  Jacob's  hearing.  In  a  private  interview, 
the  parson  had  told  him  that  personally  he  believed 
every  word  of  it— it  was  quite  true.  The  sexton 
himself,  in  his  capacity  of  undertaker,  which  line  of 
business  he  worked  with  the  sextonship,  had  never 
known  anyone  he  coffined  take  anything  away ;  and 
had  he  not  from  time  to  time  turned  up  from  old 
graves  a  wedding-ring,  and  other  small  trifles  ?  plainly 
showing  that,  however  much  things  were  valued,  they 
never  went  beyond  this  world,  though  no  doubt  their 
former  owners  would  have  taken  them  to  another 
world  if  they  could. 

All  this  was  conclusvve  to  Jacob  Soames'  mind. 
His  uncle  had  not  taken  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
Blaystone  Manor  with  him.    But  where  had  he  put 


them? — that  was  the  question.  His  history  was 
tolerably  well  known  in  the  family.  He  had  lived 
soberly  and  frugally  to  the  end.  He  had  left  no  will, 
so  that  no  clue  was  to  be  got  in  that  way.  All  that 
could  be  accounted  for  was  the  £200  he  had  settled 
on  the  poor  cf  Blaystone :  and  it  was  quite  clear  he 
would  not  have  let  the  destination  even  of  so  much 
be  known  had  it  not  been  that  he  wanted,  so  to 
speak,  to  insure  his  monument  being  put  up  in 
Blaystone  Church — the  monument,  of  that  particu- 
lar kind,  and  in  that  particular  place. 

When  John  Soames  died,  his  brother,  with  whom  he 
had  been  at  deadly  feud  for  many  a  year,  naturally 
expected  to  come  in  for  the  estate.  In  fact,  he  made 
sure  of  it,  as  he  knew  it  was  entailed ;  and  so  he  did 
not  feel  that,  in  the  way  of  worldly  wisdom,  there 
was  any  necessity  for  him  to  make  friends  with  his 
brother.  A  little  Christian  charity  would  perhaps  in 
this  respect  have  proved  useful,  as  Christian  princiT)les 
generally  do,  even  where  purely  worldly  matters  are 
concerned ;  but  neither  John  nor  his  brother  troubled 
their  heads  about  such  things,  and  so  they  continued 
their  bitter  enmity  to  life's  end  ;  and  one  of  them,  at 
any  rate,  carried  his  enmity  out  of  this  world  into  the 
next.  And  that  enmity  he  enshrined  in  the  horrible 
imperfectly  toothed  sktdl,  which,  wonderfully  sculp- 
tured as  it  was,  was  both  the  pride  and  the  horror  of 
the  good  people  of  Blaystone. 

Many  a  bitter  speech  did  the  old  sexton  address  to 
the  ghastly  emblem  of  the  ground  plan  of  humanity 
which  looked  down  upon  him  from  its  somewhat  airy 
perch.  "  You  know  your  own  secret,  whatever  it  is," 
said  he,  "  and  you  keep  it  well.  I  'd  give  all  I  have  in 
the  world  if  those  marble  jaws  of  yours  would  speak — 
ay,  even  if  they  had  nothing  good  to  say.  Anything 
would  be  better  than  nothing — ^to  go  on  year  after 
yecur  as  my  father  did,  and  as  I  've  done,  and  as  my  son 
and  his  son  will  do,  is  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can 
stand ; "  although.  Jacob  Soames,  it  had  to  stand  it, 
nevertheless,  and  I  doubt  not  would,  if  necessary,  be 
able  to  stand  it  to  the  world's  end. 

But  the  skull  spake  nothing  in  reply.  In  vain  was 
it  cursed,  in  vain  coaxed ;  even  the  rector  had  been 
asked  to  inquire  from  the  bishop  whether  there  was 
no  way  of  dealing  with  its  contumaoioosness,  for 
Jacob  Soames  had  heard  that,  there  was  something 
called  Convocation,  where  all  the  bishops  met,  with 
the  Archbishop  at  their  head ;  could  not  the  rector 
get  them  to  do  something  ?  but  everything  remained 
just  as  it  used  to  be — at  least,  so  far  as  this  dismal 
representative  of  the  John  Soames  of  former  days 
was  concerned.  And  so  the  Soames  family — now  re- 
presented by  Jacob  the  sexton  and  his  immediate 
belongings  —  continued  poor ;  and  the  manor  and 
manor-hou^e  of  Blaystone  remained  in  other  hands. 

But  these  hands  were  not  the  same  as  those  into 
which  Blaystone  Manor  passed  at  old  John  Soames* 
death.  Nor  had  they  been  the  same  for  any  great 
length  of  time  together.  Somehow  or  other,  no  one 
kept  the  manor  for  any  number  of  years—^it  was 
always  changing  hands ;  -and  this  gave  the  place  an 
evil  reputation,  though  in  itself  it  was  a  pleasant 
abode,  and  did  not  really  deserve  its  bad  name. 

And  all  this  only  aggravated  Jaoob  Soames  the 
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mure.  "  You  see,"  said  the  perplexed  and  angry  man, 
''  it  all  t)how8  that  there 't)  a  t»omethinrr  wrong* ;  't !»  I 
a8  ought  to  be  in  Blayrttone  Manor — I  and  mine — ^put 
me  there,  and  you'll  soon  find  that  once  I'm  in  I 
shan't  easily  be  got  out  —  there  won't  be  no  more 
ohang^ing's  after  that."  But  no  one  seemed  inclined  to 
put  Jacob  Soames  into  Blaystone  Manor,  and  he  could 
not  get  in  himself  ;  so  he  had  to  stay  out,  and  comfort 
himself  as  best  he  could,  by  hurling  maledictions 
against,  and  heaping  them  on,  the  representative  of 
the  man  to  whom  he  believed  he  owed  all  his  woes. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LONG  years  before  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the 
real  skull  of  John  iSoames.  of  Blaystone  Manor, 
was  fleshed  after  the   fashion  of  ordinary  ii^en,  /.^. 
men — but  be  it  understood  not  handsome  meii- 
mcn  an  by  mere   faoedness  win  at  times  a  woi 
heart. 

The  flesh  which  clung  to  that  Hk:ill  wa.*  su 
might  have  belon;red  to  Pharaoh's  lean  kine.  I 
not  very  plentiful  in  quantity,  and  the  quality  di 
make  up  for  the  deficiency.  The  ears  which  gari, 
its  sides  were  lan^re ;  the  teeth  which  adomed  it^i 
were  irreg-ular,  and  apparently  at  deadly  feud  am 
themselves ;  while  the  eyes  which  once  filled  the  s 
now  empty  sockets  were  keen  and  piercing,  but 
had  in  them  no  shine  of  love.  The  cartilage- 
gone — which  in  life  was  called  a  nose,  and  whicl 
clung  to  the  gap  above  the  teeth,  was  sharp 
aquiline  ;  and  the  crop  which  grew  on  the  top  ( 
might  have  been  called  stubbly,  without  any  a 
for  libel  justly  lying  against  the  man  who  said 
8o  it  was. 

But  though  not  cut  out  by  nature  for  bei 
ladies'  man,  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  momen 
the  owner  of  Blaystone  Manor  had  no  intenti 
becoming  a  married  man.  The  very  opposite  wj 
case ;  but  unfortunately,  when  he  came  to  brir 
ideas  into  practical  operation,  he  found  what 
appeared  to  be  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  John  Soames  was  so  ill 
endowed  by  nature,  that  what  are  called  the 
fair  sex — ^though  it  is  perfectly  wonderful, 
and  inexplicable,  and  bordering  almost  upon 
the  marvellous,  and  I  might  almost  say  the 
horrible,  what  they  will  sometimes  have — 
would  not  have  him  at  any  price.  Nothing 
disconcerted  by  the  rebuflFs  of  one  and  two, 
he  tried  three  and  four,  but  he  fared  none 
the  better  ;  and  so  it  might  have  been  if  he 
had  tried  forty-four,  or  even  more. 

And  what  made  the  matter  worse  was 
that  his  only  brother  was  as  good-looking 
and  agreeable  as  he  himself  was  ugly — and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  ill-tempered  too ;  so  that 
he  could  not  help  drawing  comparisons  ; 
and  though  he  was  inclined  to  give  himself 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt  which  might  by 
any  possibility  be  supposed  to  exist,  still  he 
conld  not  but  see  that  there  was  an  almost 
immeasurable  distance  between  them. 
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And  this  fact  came  home  to  the  owlitif  of  Blaystone 
Manor  in  a  very  disagreeable  way. 

This  gentleman  had  no  idea  of  leading  a  single 
life  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  rather  an  admirer  of 
the  ''  fair  sex,"  and  was  quite  prepared  to  join  his  fate 
with  that  of  some  lovely  creature?  if  he  could  find 
one«exactly  to  suit  his  taste,  and — ^but  it  was  a  big 
"and" — and  one  whose  taste  he  would  suit  in  turn. 

The  combination  of  these  two  requisites,  when 
reduced  to  practice,  formed  a  considerable  difficulty— 
the  net  result  of  which  was  that,  Mr.  John  Soames 
remained  a  bachelor  up  to  a  comparatively  advanced 
period  of  life— where  he  fancied  he  was  not  fancied  ; 
and  where  he  was  (shall  I  say  ?)  fancied,  he  did  not 
fancy ;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  time  passed  on 
without  there  being  any  


You  know  your  own  seeret,  whatever  it  is,"  "—p.  iSI. 
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ai  Ust  there  appeared  on  the  scene  a  young  lady  with 
whom  the  Master  of  Blaystone  was  quite  satisfied, 
and  w^th  whom  he  believed  he  had  a  reasonable 
chance. 

This  girl — ^for  she  was  no  more  than  a  girl — was  an 
orphan.     "  Good/*  said  Mr.  John  Soames,  "  then  she'll 
want  a  home.    And  she  had  no  money.    '*  Good,"  said 
he  again,  '*  then  she  11  be  all  the  more  ready  to  take 
mine ; "'  and  so  the  Master  of  Blaystone  condescended 
to  become  a  visitor  at  the  village  schoolmaster's  house, 
where       this 
young  lady  had 
her    two    little 
rooms,   and    he 
even  drank  tea 
there  —  for  the 
schoolmaster's 
lodger    boarded 
with  his  family. 

Avron  was 
this  young 
lady's  name — 
Amy  Avron; 
and  she  was  to 
be  at  Blaystone 
for  three 
months,  her 
doctor  having 
sent  her  away 
from  London, 
overworked  as 
companion  to  a 
sick  lady,  and 
needing  change 
of  scene  and  air, 
and  perfect  rest. 

I  don't  know, 
I  'm  sure,  bow  it 
would  have 
ended  —  indeed, 
I  may  say  I 
don't  know  how 
it  was  going  on, 
or  whether  it 
had  begun  at 
all— by  "it"  I 
mean  a  matri- 
monial affair 

Perhaps,  good  **One  at  each  side  of 

reader,  you  are 
shocked  at  the 

bare  idea  of  there  being  even  an  inkling  of  such  a 
thing  at  all ;  but  your  nursery  education  must  have 
been  very  much  neglected  if  you  do  not  remember  the 
true  and  interesting  story  of  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast," 
and  your  observation  must  be  strangely  at  fault  if  you 
have  not,  during  your  experience  in  life,  met  with 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast"  over  and  over  again. 

Only,  alas !  in  these  latter  instances  and  in  modem 
times  the  Beasts  do  not  become  transformed  into 
beautiful  princes,  but  they  remain  as  they  are — to  put 
it  very  mildly,  very  unprepossessing ;  and  the  fair 
ones  have  to  put  up  with  them  as  they  are,  in  pure 
and  unadulterated  ugliness,  even  to  the  end. 
5 


I  shall  not  say  what  might  have  happened  if  no  in- 
terrupter had  come  in  the  way  of  the  master  of  Blay- 
stone's  suit.  Women  sometimes  do  wonderful  things 
in  the  way  of  matrimony ;  in  that  department  of 
human  life  the  unexpected  often  comes  to  the  front, 
and  becomes  the  actual,  almost  before  you  know 
where  you  are. 

This  much  I  may  say  :  Mr.  Soames  was  on  very  good 
terms  with  himself  in  this  matter,  and  believed  that 
in  it  a  great  future  lay  before  him.    And  so  far  as- 

Amy  Avron  wa» 
concerned,  she 
certainly  was^ 
kind  and  good 
to  Mr.  Soames. 
She  was  grate- 
ful for  the 
drives  which, 
were  given  her 
in  the  Blaystone 
pony  chaise,  and 
for  the  grapes 
which  came 
from  the  Blay- 
stone Manor 
hot-house,  and 
for  the  flowers 
which  came 
from  the  gar- 
dens  of  the 
same  place;  but 
I  do  not  say 
that  the  idea^ 
ever  entered  her 
head  that  all 
these  were  Mr. 
John  Soames 
himself,  only  in 
different  forms^ 
animal  and 
vegetable,  and 
that  the  end 
of  them  all,  in 
the  course  of 
nature,  was  to 
be  the  takings 
of  Mr.  Soames 
for  better  or 
the  cradle." ^7 •  68*  worse. 

All,  good 
reader,  that  it 
is  necessary  for  you  to  know  is  that  the  gentleman 
of  whom  I  am  writing,  so  far  as  he  himself  was^ 
concerned,  thought  that  he  was  getting  on  admir- 
ably, and  would  ere  long  be  a  married  man. 

"  There  is  nothing  so  certain,"  the  French  say,  *'  as 
the  unexpected  "  ;  and  nothing  could  have  been  more 
unexpected  than  the  arrival  at  Blaystone  Manor  of 
its  o^sTier's  half-brother  and  heir-presumptive,  Henry. 
Henry  Soames  had  not  turned  up  at  the  manor  for  a- 
long  time,  though  no  one  ever  knew  when  he  would 
appear ;  for  he  had  a  room  there,  to  which  he  used 
to  come  at  odd  times  when  he  could  leave  his  ordin- 
ary avocations,  which  generally  kept  him  in  London, 
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eng'ag'ed  on  artistic  work.  Art  and  poetry,  these  were 
Henry  Soames'  delight ;  and  though  neither  of  them, 
nor  the  musio  which  so  often  goes  with  them,  hrought 
him  in  very  much,  still  there  was  enough  to  live 
upon,  and  there  was  leisure  to  enjoy  a  little  of  country 
life. 

Henry  Soames  was  welcome  to  every  covey  of  part- 
ridges on  the  Blaystone  estate,  provided  he  did  not 
aim  at  the  one  little  bird  which  his  brother  John  had 
marked  for  himself.  **  May  he  spend  his  time,  every 
hour  of  it,  in  fishing  and  shooting,"  said  the  owner  of 
Blaystone,  "  and  be  so  dead-beat  when  the  day  is  over 
that  he  will  want  nothing  but  to  go  to  bed  and  make 
one  sleep  of  it  until  the  next  day." 

I  do  not  remember  its  being  in  my  "  Euclid  "  that 
**  When  two  people  love  the  same  object  they  love  one 
another."  Euclid  is  too  precise  for  any  such  propo- 
sition—at least,  I  think  he  is.  Though  not  being  fond 
of  mathematics,  and  having  suffered  unutterable 
things  of  that  professor  of  them  in  my  youth,  I  am 
prepared  to  hear  anyone  who  can  bring  forward  any 
fallacy  from  his  everlasting  A  B  0,  his  angles  obtuse, 
acute,  and  right ;  my  chief  remembrance  of  which  is 
that  I  was  very  obtuse  in  taking  them  in,  and  that 
the  mental  sufferings  they  inflicted  were  very  acute, 
and  that  I  found  it  by  no  means  easy  to  make  his 
propositions  come  out  right  at  the  end. 

Anyhow,  when  people  like  the  same  thing,  and 
when  they  get  to  talking  about  it,  and  admiring  it 
together,  they  get  the  chance  of  knowing  each  other's 
ideas,  and  liking  one  another,  if  other  elements  of 
liking  be  there. 

Ill  luck  followed  you,  John  Soames,  as  regards 
womankind,  up  to  the  very  end.  You  did  not  care 
twopence  about  the  Blaystone  river ;  you  could  not 
talk  of  its  deep  star-mirroring  pools,  or  of  its  silvery 
ripples,  or  of  its  soft  murmurings  and  whisperings : 
you  did  not  know  that  the  water-lilies  were  the  beds 
where  fairies  slept,  or  that  the  dark  fir-grove  along 
its  side,  with  the  sun  glinting  through  its  sombre 
foliage,  and  on  its  red  and  brown  and  orange  bank, 
was  all  a  picture  of  human  life  ;  and  so  were  the 
withered  cones,  which  lay  upon  the  ground,  too 
easily  within  reach,  and  the  whispering  music  in 
the  topmost  branches— alas  I  not  within  reach  at  all. 
You,  John  Soames,  would  never  have  been  able  to 
wake  with  sad  yet  strangely  dreamy  thought  the 
deep-toned  vibrations  which  slumber  in  some  human 
hearts.  Woe  betide  that  lover  who  crosses  the  track 
of  a  heart  like  that  of  Amy  Avron,  and  whose  only 
knowledge  of  Nature  is  that  it  is  "  a  fact,"  and  whose 
only  belief  concerning  all  beyond  and  above  Nature 
is  that  it  is  "not  a  fact."  Woe  betide  you  to  the 
bitter  end  when  that  track  is  crossed  by  one  who 
sees  where  you  see  not,  and  hears  where  you  hear 
not,  and  understands  where  you  understand  not ; 
and  these  twain  see  and  hear  and  understand  together, 
and  in  so  doing  understand  each  other :  when  these 
things  come  to  pass,  the  end  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
threads  of  destiny  are  twining  together — to  the 
dullard  who  can  climb  no  higher  than  acres  and 
accounts,  the  crack  of  doom  has  come. 

Alas  I  John  Soames,  you  had  no  chance  with  Amy 
'  ^Tron  after  your  brother  Henry  appeared  upon  the 


scene — if,  indeed,  you  had  the  smallest  before,  what- 
ever you  yourself  might  have  imagined,  "  the  wish,"  as 
Shakespeare  says,  "  being  father  to  the  thought."  No, 
John  Soames,  you  could  not  whisper  words  which  fall 
so  lightly  on  the  heart  that,  like  snowflakes,  they  are 
there  without  a  footfall  to  say  that  they  have  come : 
you  could  not  waken  echoes  at  which  the  heart  listens 
wonderingly,  not  knowing  who  spake  the  words, 
which,  as  it  were  from  some  far-distant  world,  they 
repeat.  What  did  you  know  of  wafting  breezes 
through  the  heart,  which  wake  its  silent  strings  for 
the  first  time  to  -^Jolian  sounds?  Could  you  touch, 
and  yet,  save  by  a  thrill,  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
one  had  been  touched  I  Could  you  dart  a  beam  of 
light  and  heat  into  the  heart,  and  yet,  save  by  the 
heart's  knowing  that  somehow  spring — and,  quickly 
following,  summer — had  come,  leave  it  unknown  that 
a  sun  was  riding  in  the  heavens  in  its  strength? 
These  softer  mysteries  of  love,  with  its  dreamings 
and  enchantments,  and  dissolving  views  from  scene 
to  scene,  each  vision  brighter  than  before,  were  all 
unknown  to  such  spells  as  could  be  conjured  by  a 
soul  like  yours.  And  yet,  you  had  to  win  a  heart 
which  must  be  looked  at  from  beneath  a  lengthened 
lash,  and  whispered  to  with  a  softness  of  the  evening's 
breath. 

And,  alas  for  you,  John  Soames  !  all  that  you  could 
not  do,  that  your  brother  Henry  could  do  ;  and  that 
he  did.  And  this  finished  your  earthly  career  so  far 
as  womankind  was  concerned,  for  you  became  a 
woman-hater,  and  registered  a  solemn  vow  that  with 
their  sex  you  would  never  again  have  anything  more 
to  do. 

It  was  a  sad  affair,  that  parting  between  fhe 
brothers.  It  was  no  case  of  weeping  upon  each 
other's  shoulder,  or  grasping  each  other's  hand,  or 
giving  one  long,  last  look,  such  as  those  give  who  are 
never  on  earth  to  meet  again.  The  parting  was  a 
violent  one,  and  had  its  lasting  commemoration  in  the 
'•Flying  Skull."  For,  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
piece  of  monumental  sculpture  had  one  tooth  wanting 
in  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw ;  and  that  hole  repre- 
sented the  place  from  which  an  incisor  flew  under  the 
pressure  of  Henry  Soames*  fist. 

In  a  word,  the  brothers  parted  in  violent  anger. 
The  scene  was  a  terrible  one.  Lashed  to  fury  at 
finding  himself  rejected,  John  Soames  not  only  said 
hard  words  to  his  brother,  but  followed  them  up  with 
hard  blows.  And  these  blows  would  have  soon  made 
Amy  Avron  wonder  who  Henry  Soames  was  when  he 
next  presented  himself  to  her,  had  it  not  been  that  he 
was  as  lithe  as  a  willow,  and  had  been  trained  to  use 
the  gloves  as  well  as  the  brush.  It  was  a  blow  from 
one  of  those  fists  that  sent  the  incisor  away  from 
John  Soames'  jaw,  never  to  return  there  again. 

But  let  Henry  Soames  have  his  due.  Long  time  he 
defended  himself  with  his  trained  skill  against  hi:* 
brother's  blind  rage,  and  it  was  only  in  a  moment  of 
temporary  exasperation  that  he  struck  out  as  he  did. 
Henry  Soames  was  horrified  when  he  saw  the  blood 
flowing  profusely  from  his  brother's  mouth — ^horrificnl 
when  he  saw  that  the  tooth  had  flown  too ;  and. 
opening  his  hand,  he  advanced  with  it  outstretched 
for  reconciliation.    But  his  overture  was  met  with  an 
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"The  flaw  is  fatal !'  at  hist 
the  Klooiny  man  ejacu- 
lated. "-/>.  6a 


retreatod  to  the  door, 
and  made  his  exit  as 
quickly  and  decently 
as  he  could. 

*'The  coward  I'' 
>ihouted  John  Soamen,  in  hojies  his  brother  would 
hear  the  taunt  and  return  to  the  fi^ht :  which  it  was 
just  as  well  for  him  that  he  did  not  do.  for  if  he 
had  done  so,  and  if  a  marble  skull  were  to  be  put 
up  on  John  Soames'  monument  in  after  years— a 
faithful  representation  of  what  that  cranium  would 
have  appeared  to  a  phrenologist's  eye  after  a  second 
•edition  of  the  fijrht — I  am  afraid  it  would  have  looke<l 
like  an  eccentric  Jerusalem  artichoke — knobby  here, 
and  there,  and  everywhere,  without  apparently  any 
order  or  system  or  correlation  of  the  parts  at  all. 

The  brothers  never  met  a^ain.  I  need  scarcely  say 
the  elder  did  not  appear  at  the  young-er's  wedding",  or 
propoee  the  health  of  the  bride  and  bride<rroom.  or 
return  thanks  for  the  bridesmaids,  or  pro  in  for  any  of 
the  amenities  of  that  social  season — very  amusing-  to 
those  who  look  on,  but  sometimes  somewhat  dis- 
tressing to  those  who  have  hopelessly  to  flounder 
through  their  part  of  it,  from  the  bridegroom  himself 
down  to  that  last  dismal  bore,  who,  when  every 
imaginable  person's  health  has  been  drunk,  rememl)ers 
to  the  sorrow  of  the  company  that  someone  has  been 
forgotten,  and,  "  in  a  few  words,"  prepares  to  propose 
his  health. 


Indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that,  even  if 
John  Soames  had  been  inclined  to  attend 
the  wedding,  either  in  the  capacity  of 
best  man,  or  in  any  other  character  save 
a  declarer  of  reasons  why  the  two  people 
chiefly  concerned  should  not  be  joined 
together  in  holy  matrimony,  he  would 
not  have  had  much  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself ;  for  the  little  wed- 
ding was  quite  private — an  art  student 
who    was    befriended    by    Henry  Soames 
3eing    the    best    man,  and  a  certain   little 
imble-bee  looking  woman,  a  Miss  Chumpy, 
th  whom  Amy  Avron  once  lodged,  being  the 
representatives  of  friends,  and  relations,  and 
ublic  generally.     The  party  returned  from 
to  coffee  and  aandwiohes,  and  to  a  seven- 
i-sixpenny    bride-cake,   with    half  a  crown 
r  cherubs,  and   one    shilling  for  a  comu- 
ich  answered  the  double  purpose  of  making 
guinea  and    symbolising   hoped-for    future 
The  art  student,  having  finished  the  sand- 
ot  up  and  wished  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
icity,  and  hoped  that  their  palette  of  life 
J  spread  with  bright  colours,  with  no  more 
iber  on  it  than  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
rhts.    This  simile  cost  him  the  week  between 
Qg  he  was  to  be  best  man  and  the  wedding 
prepare  ;   so  he  collapsed  when  he  had  per- 
It :  and  as  the  weather  was  too  hot,  and  Miss 
was  too  fat  to  say  much,  she  simply  added, 
part,  I  say,  Amen,  with  emphasis ; ''  and  the 
ing  was  over. 

sky-rockety  affairs  weddings  are  :  a  fizz — a 
f  falling  stars — red,  white,  and  blue — and 
then — and  then — alas  !  too  often — an  interval,  and 
the  ignoble  fall  to  earth  of  a  charred  and  sooty  case, 
a  naked  and  uncanny  stick.  I  draw  a  veil  over  the 
collapses  of  too  many  wedding-days — the  impetuous 
blazing  rush — the  softly  falling  stars  of  light — the 
last  extinguished  spark — the  after  midnight  gloom. 
The  humble  wedding  over,  the  parties  concerned 
therein,  after  a  short  honeymoon,  settled  down  to 
the  real  business  of  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Soames 
were  to  be  found  in  a  nice  and  tasteful  little  villa  at 
Twickenham ;  and  another  who  was  very  much  con- 
cerned indeed  in  the  wedding — though  in  his  case  in- 
directly—/.^. Mr.  John  Soames,  at  Blaystone,  where 
he  was  to  be  found,  from  this  day  forth,  limiting  him- 
self to  inhabiting  a  single  room. 

This  was  a  vaulted,  crypt-like  chamber,  whicli  I 
suppose  was  chosen  by  the  recluse  as  having  its 
surroundings  most  in  consonance  with  his  feelings. 
Anyhow,  what  between  the  thoughts  which  were 
within  his  skull,  and  the  surroundings  which  were 
outside  it,  there  was  hatched,  and  there  eventually 
came  forth  into  being,  the  monumental  marble  skull, 
of  which,  good  reader,  you  have  already  heard  a  little, 
and  of  which  you  are  yet  to  hear  more. 

To  pace  up  and  down  that  chamber  and  curse  t  he 
man  who,  as  he  said,  had  robbed  him,  and  the  woman 
who,  as  he  said,  had  deceived  him  ;  to  plan  the  surest 
and  the  bitterest  vengeance  against  them— these  were 
now  the  general  avocations  of  Mr.  John  Soames*  life. 
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Many  and  opposite  were  the  diabolical  plans  of 
vengeance  which  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind; 
bnt  one  after  another  was  discarded — some  as  un- 
feasible, and  some  as  not  likely  to  inflict  misery 
enough. 

At  last,  one  dreadful  night,  after  this  bad  man  had 
been  perambulating  the  dismal  chamber  for  some 
time,  a  plan  struck  his  mind  which  would  fulfil  all 
the  conditions  of  his  revenge. 

While  Henry  Soames  and  his  young  wife  were  sitting, 
one  at  each  side  of  the  cradle  of  their  first-bom 
child — none  other  than  the  now  old  Jacob  Soames, 
the  sexton  of  Blaystone— while  they  were  already 
forecasting  his  future,  and  talking  of  his  some  day 
being  the  owner  of  Blaystone  Manor  —  while  they 
were  spinning  a  cobweb  of  golden  thread,  alas  !  the 
dust  which  was  to  gather  on  it,  and  dim  it^  and  choke 
it  up,  and  make  it  a  thing  miserable  to  be  beheld,  was 
already  beginning  to  gather  round  it,  making  that 
fond  cobweb  what  so  many  of  like  kind  have  been, 
and  will  become  again. 

While  Henry  Soames  and  his  young  wife  were  see- 
ing their  little  lad  in,  it  may  be,  far-oflf  vision,  the 
Squire  of  Blaystone,  the  present  Squire  was  seeing 
him  in  quite  a  different  light.  Stung  to  madness  by 
the  fact  of  there  being  a  new  heir,  or  apparent  heir, 
to  Blaystone,  its  present  owner  quickened  himself  to 
mature  his  plans  that  Blaystone  he  should  never 
have.  And  so,  helped,  I  suppose,  by  the  thunder  which 
was  rumbling  all  around,  and  the  fitful  lightning 
which  now  and  again  lit  up  the  dismal  room,  the 
Squire  of  Blaystone  sat  down,  this  time  to  finish 


the  work  over  which  he  had  pondered  long.  There 
he  sat  poring  over  a  parchment — ^a  parchment  which 
he  had  examined  again  and  again,  at  one  time  frown- 
ing over  it  as  though  it  were  his  enemy,  and  now  and 
again  smiling  as  though  it  would  lend  itself  to  his 
will. 

"  The  flaw  u  fatal  I  "  at  last  the  gloomy  man  ejacu- 
lated, as  a  tremendous  flash  of  lightning  burst  into 
the  room,  and  an  equally  tremendous  clap  of  thunder 
made  a:-,  though  it  would  have  brought  down  Blay- 
stone Manor  House  about  its  owner 's  ears ;  ''  and 
Henry  Soames,  and  Henry  Soames's  brat,  shall  never 
inherit  Blaystone  Manor.  I  told  Isaacs  it  was  a  flaw 
for  those  who  could  find  it  out ;  and  once  found  out,  it 
didn't  much  matter  whether  it  were  only  a  little 
crack  or  a  big  smash,  the  slit  of  a  penknife  or  the 
cleft  of  a  pole-axe.  Mr.  Henry  and  Mrs.  Amy,  you 
and  yours  never  enter  Blaystone  Manor,  at  least— 

hah hah,  hah,  hah  I "  and  a  loud  and  diabolical 

laugh  rang  through  the  room ;  indeed,  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  there  were  two  laughs  (perhaps  there  were) ; 
"  at  least  not  to  stay  there.  Master  Henry  ;  not  to  stay 
there,  Mrs.  Amy ;  not  to  stay  there,  you  little  wretch, 
whatever  they  may  call  you.  Hah,  hah,  hah  I  I  see 
it  all  before  me — the  whole  thing  is  lovely — and  I  go 
to  town  to-morrow ; "  and  then  the  owner  of  Blay- 
stone drew  his  arm-chair  to  the  fire,  cocked  his  feet 
up  on  the  chimney-piece,  to  all  outward  appearance 
fell  asleep,  but  really  fell  into  deep  thought,  planninir 
aH  the  details  of  his  evil  intention ;  and  thBre,  until 
nearly  morning,  he  remained. 

(To  be  mntinutd.) 


ON    GETTING    MARRIED:     A    PAPER    FOR    WOMEN. 

BY   SARAH   DOUDNEY. 


I"~  MAX  once  remarked  in  my  hearing 
that  it  was  the  nicest  women 
who  were  most  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  marriage.  A  dis- 
couraging speech,  certainly ;  and 
yet  when  we  look  round  us  at 
i  the  best  of  our  sex,  and  observe 
their  immense  capacity  for  ideal- 
ising, I  do  not  think  anyone  will  deny  the  truth  of 
those  words.  A  girl  who  has  no  dreams,  no  power 
of  calling  up  a  vision  of  a  nobler  and  sweeter  life,  is 
not  exactly  the  girl  from  whom  we  expect  much  good, 
nor  do  we  feel  any  deep  interest  in  her  concerns. 
But  most  girls  are  waiting  for  the  coming  of  that 
prince  who  is  to  rule  over  their  world ;  and  while 
they  wait  their  hearts  are  busily  weaving  the  royal 
robe  that  he  is  to  wear.  It  is  a  beautiful  robe  enough, 
made  out  of  thousands  of  tender  fancies ;  the  pity 
is  that  it  so  often  hides  the  real  man  from  their  gaze. 
Of  course  there  comes  the  inevitable  process  of 
stripping  off  the  veil — the  disenchantment  which 
makes  life  seem  so  bare  and  hard  to  an  eager  soul. 
The  girl  has  expected  too  much,  and  the  man  is 
Angered  by  her  disappointment.    **  I  did  not  want  you 


to  make  a  god  of  me,"  he  says,  not  untruthfully.  '*  I 
wanted  you  to  give  a  sense  of  comfort  to  my  life,  and 
make  me  a  home.  There  is  no  true  home  without  a 
woman.  Why  can't  you  be  contented  with  the  stream 
that  flows  on  without  any  foaming  and  fuss  ?  Didn't 
you  know  that  the  froth  and  bubbles  would  pass 
away  after  a  while  \  Be  satisfied  with  my  love  for 
you,  and  take  me  as  I  am,  dear,  and  make  the  best 
of  me." 

And  she  is  a  wise  woman  if  she  does  take  him  as  he 
is,  and  make  the  best  of  him.  She  is  wiser  still  if  she 
does  not  part  with  the  ideal  of  her  girlhood,  but 
believes  that  it  can  be  found  in  the  prose  of  life  a!< 
well  as  in  the  poetry.  Never  refuse  happiness  because 
it  is  discovered  in  the  casket  of  lead  instead  of  the 
casket  of  gold. 

One  reason  for  the  vague  discontent  which  so  often 
haunts  the  young  wife  is  her  ignorance  of  the  moods 
of  men.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  fresh,  unworldly  girl 
has  had  many  opportunities  of  studying  the  vrayt*^ 
of  the  other  sex.  Her  husband's  first  fit  of  the  blues 
is  sure  to  be  a  sore  trouble  and  puzzle  to  her.  A 
woman  is  not  good  at  discovering  causes,  precisely 
because  her  habit  of  thought  is  introspective.    She 
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^worries  herself  to  find  a  reason  for  liis  depression, 
And  hnnts  for  it  in  the  inner  life  instead  of  in  the 
onter  life. 

'*  Was  it  flomething  said, 
Bninething  done, 
Vexed  liiiii  ?    Was  it  touch  of  hand, 
Turn  of  head?" 

No,  little  self -torturer,  it  was  none  of  these  things. 
It  was  just  something  that  happened  out-of-doors, 
apart  from  jour  home-sphere  altogether.  It  is  Smith 
who  has  upset  him,  or  it  is  Jones  again — Jones  with 
his  aggrayating  supercilious  airs,  laying  down  the 
law,  and  proving  that  everybody  else  is  wrong.  A 
man  must  be  as  moek  as  Moses  and  as  patient  as  Job 
to  be  proof  against  the  exasperating  ways  of  Jones. 
By-and-by,  if  yon  give  him  time,  and  do  not  bother 
him,  your  husband  will  tell  you  the  cause  of  his  gloom 
of  his  own  aooord,  always  supposing  that  there  is 
a  cause.  Only  do  not  question  him,  for  a  man  hates 
being  questioned. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  man  who  goes  out  daily 
to  work  in  a  noisy,  bustling  world  should  want  sooth- 
ing when  he  oomes  home.  He  gives  and  receives  hard 
knocks ;  he  is  bruised  and  sore  with  pushing  his  way 
through  a  struggling  crowd.  From  all  this  a  woman 
IB  guarded  carefully ;  within  doors  no  temptations  nor 
offenoefl  may  come,  unless  she  herself  invites  them  to 
enter.  Let  her  beware  that  she  doet  keep  her  door 
shut  f^ainst  dangerous  intruders— evil  visitants  that 
present  themselves,  not  only  in  flesh  and  blood,  but  in 
a  form  which  is  not  materiaL  These  enemies  are 
many,  and  the  deadliest  of  them  may  seem  as  "  airy 
nothings ;  '*  sudden  desires  for  a  freer  life  and  a  wider 
sphere ;  a  weariness  of  the  prosaic  surroundings ;  a 
vision  of  some  brilliant  circle  where  the  lowly  little 
wife  might  have  been  the  society  queen.  It  is  always 
«  perilous  thing  to  encourage  the  might-have-beens ; 
they  lue  a  race  of  mischievous  spirits,  bent  on  spoil- 
ing our  peace.  They  make  us  disgusted  with  the  work 
that  our  hands  have  found  to  do,  by  suggesting  ideas 
of  some  grander  performance.  They  take  the  sweet- 
ness out  of  our  joys,  and  spur  our  tempers  unawares. 
No  wonder  that  the  husband  finds  a  cloudy  face  by 
the  fireside  when  these  malevolent  sprites  have  been 
Ids  wife's  companions  in  his  absence. 

The  first  year  of  a  girFs  wedded  life  is  often  the 
saddest  and  loneliest  that  she  is  destined  to  know. 
The  husband  goes  out  to  his  daily  calling,  and  she 
sits  alone  in  a  house  uncheered  as  yet  by  baby  voices. 
Oan  you  marvel  that  she  recalls  the  past,  and  thinks 
of  the  old  home  that  she  has  left  for  ever?  The 
long-tried  mother's  love ;  the  well-tested  father's 
care;  the  brothers'  and  sisters*  familiar  affection — 
all  this  is  given  up  for  the  sake  of  a  love  untried 
imd  new.  Is  she  as  necessary  to  him  now  as  she 
was  to  them  once  ?  Would  he  miss  her  from  his  life 
as  they  have  missed  her  from  theirs?  She  does  not 
^way  his  will  and  his  tastes  as  much  as  she  expected 
to  do.  All  women,  even  the  meekest,  have  a  secret 
desire  for  power,  and  they  are  generally  disappointed 
to  find  that  their  influence  is  not  unlimited.  A  man 
is  more  difficult  to  manage  than  a  girl  imagines. 
She  thinks  that  the  daisy  chain  will  be  strong 
enough  to  bind  her  adorer ;  but  not  even  links  of 


iron  could  fetter  a  creature  so  Impatient  of  re- 
straint. 

" Kind  like  a  man  is  he;  like  a  man,  too,  will 
have  his  way."  It  is  not  all  at  once  that  a  wife 
learns  how  to  conquer  by  submission. 

But  if  it  is  not  easy  just  at  first  for  the  wife  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  husband,  is  there  no 
corresponding  difficulty  on  his  side?  Even  an  ex- 
perienced man  of  the  world  is  not  prepared  for  any- 
thing and  everything  that  he  may  find  in  a  woman. 
Her  character  affords  a  series  of  surprises ;  her  mind 
leaps  when  it  is  expected  to  crawl,  and  crawls  when  it 
is  expected  to  leap.  She  is  a  combination  of  ignorance 
and  wisdom ;  and  often  talks  like  a  sage  while  she 
behaves  like  a  child.  She  is  like  a  French  bon-bon 
box,  filled  with  an  immense  variety  of  sweetmeats, 
and  every  sweetmeat  has  the  very  flavour  which  yon 
did  not  think  to  find  in  it.  Did  any  poet  ever  describe 
her  better  than  Pope  has  done? — 

"And  yet,  believe  me,  good  as  well  as  111, 
Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction  still." 

Men  (if  one  may  dare  to  say  so  I)  are  a  monotonous 
set  of  beings,  whose  doings  may  be  predicted  with 
tolerable  accuracy ;  but  you  may  as  well  try  to  fore- 
tell the  tints  of  to-morrow  evening's  clouds  as  the 
future  moods  of  a  woman.  It  is  this  glorious  uncer- 
tainty of  nature  which  ipakes  her  at  once  so  charming 
and  so  provoking.  She  is  a  puzzle ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  men  sometimes  get  tired  of  trying  to  fit 
all  the  dainty  little  pieces  into  their  right  places,  and 
give  her  up  in  despair. 

But  our  nice  girl  (even  when  the  first  chill  of 
disenchantment  is  on  her  spirit)  will  never  entirely 
lose  faith  in  her  old  dream  of  married  life.  She  may 
realise,  bitterly  enough,  that  love  has  only  one  spring- 
tide, and  that  nothing  oan  restore  the  dew  and  per- 
fume of  its  blossom-time ;  but  she  will  take  heart  in 
thinking  of  the  fruit  that  comes  after  patient  waiting. 
A  true  home  is  not  made  in  a  few  months  ;  people  do 
not  know  each  other's  souls  after  living  together  for 
a  week  or  two.  They  see  each  other  at  first  "  through 
a  glass  darkly,"  and  it  is  well  if  that  glass  be  not 
darkened  still  more  by  the  breath  of  their  own 
unworthy  suspicions.  The  charity  that  "  hopeth  all 
things,  beliereth  all  things,"  is  seldom  more  needed 
than  in  the  early  days  of  wedlock.  A  woman  desires 
evidences  of  love  long  after  a  man  has  ceased  to  think 
them  necessary.  He  takes  an  interest  in  the  round 
world,  and  all  that  therein  is  ;  and  she,  alas  !  is  only 
interested  in  him.  And  so  she  too  often  calls  his 
satisfaction  indifference,  and  is  half  ready  to  quarrel 
with  the  peace  that  is  born  of  content.  But  the  good 
wife  will  check  the  reproach  that  rises  to  her  lips, 
and  stifle  the  craving,  and  avoid  the  smallest  begin- 
ning of  strife. 

The  beginning  of  strife — what  a  terrible  thing  it  is, 
and  what  a  little  crevice  will  let  out  the  waters  of 
discord  1  There  is  one  subject  that  very  often  brings 
about  the  first  quarrel — a  subject  which  ought  to 
produce  only  peace  and  goodwill — I  mean  religion. 
And  here  again  the  best  women,  in  their  earnestness  in 
seeking  the  higher  life,  are  apt  to  make  dreadful 
mistakes. 
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The  Quiver, 


It  is  strange  to  hear  harsh  sayings  from  tender  lips ; 
but  women  will  often  utter  the  fiercest  things  in 
defending  their  '*  convictions."  They  are  so  fearfully 
sure  that  they  are  right,  and  so  unsparing  in  their 
condemnation  of  those  who  are  wrong,  that  one  can- 
not wonder  at  the  indignant  disgust  of  the  men  who 
listen  to  them.  '^  That  which  they  can  know  least," 
says  Mr.  Ruskin,  ''  they  will  condemn  first,  and  think 
to  recommend  themselves  to  their  Master  by  scram- 
bling up  the  steps  of  His  judgment-throne  to  divide 
it  with  Him.*'  Painful  as  it  must  be  for  a  young 
wife  to  feel  that  her  husband  does  not  perfectly 
sympathise  with  her  religious  views,  she  must  possess 
her  soul  in  patience.  The  time  may  come  when  he 
will  think  as  she  does  ;  or  it  may  be  that  experience 
will  set  matters  before  her  in  a  new  light.  She  may 
live  long  enough  to  learn  that  although  the  greatest 
truths  never  change,  God  does  not  teach  them  to  us 
all  in  'the  same  way.  On  creeds  and  doctrines  and 
spiritual  matters  generally  a  woman  should  be  slow 
to  speak,  for  in  most  oases  her  silence  will  effect  more 
than  her  speech.  It  is  by  her  pure  life,  her  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  and  her  loving  service,  that  the  excel- 
lence of  her  religion  is  made  known. 

A  little  tact,  a  great  deal  of  self-control,  and  a 
desire  to  do  right,  will  lead  the  wife  safely  over  that 
Disenchanted  Ground  which  all  married  women  must 
tread.  She  ii^ill  leave  her  girlhood  there,  ay,  and  a 
folly  or  two,  perhaps;    but  faith  and  hope  will  go 


with  her  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  And  as  mile 
after  mile  is  passed,  and  the  heart  of  her  husband 
doth  safely  trust  in  her,  she  will  cease  to  regret  the 
illusions  of  her  youth.  When  sickness  and  sorrow 
have  taught  him  her  worth,  and  when  her  children 
rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  she  will  find  that  her 
old  dream  is  fulfilled.  I  believe  that  many  of  our 
best  dreams  do  come  true,  only  their  fulfilment  is  so 
slow,  and  so  gradual,  that  we  hardly  realist  what  is> 
taking  place.  And  sometimes,  so  strange  a  thing  is- 
life,  when  we  near  the  end  we  find  that  the  doubts, 
and  miseries  were  phantoms,  and  the  bright  visions 
were  the  realities  after  all. 

But  what  shall  be  said  ^o  her  who  has  done  all  that 
a  woman  ought  to  do,  and  loved  as  a  woman  ought  to 
love,  and  yet  finds  that  her  marriage  is  an  utter 
failure?  Thia  is  a  subject  from  whioh  we  would 
gladly  turn  away;  but  who  does  not  know  some 
gentle  spirit  crushed  under  the  burden  of  an  affection 
thrown  back  upon  itself?  She  can  no  longer  bear 
to  think  of  the  dream  of  her  girlhood.  "Memories, 
hang  upon  her  like  the  weight  of  broken  wings  that 
can  never  be  lifted."  The  soul  that  used  to  rise  hope- 
fully above  its  troubles  has  lost  the  power  to  soar. 

Still,  '*  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,"  It  is 
just  when  the  earthly  has  utterly  failed  that  the 
heavenly  steps  in.  The  last  hope  is  dead;  and  the 
worn  nature,  having  expended  its  best  efforts  in  vain, 
upon  the  human,  can  only  wait  for  the  Divine. 


SUNDAY      EVENING      IN     A      SICK-ROOM. 

A    MEDITATION    FOR    THE    RESTLESS. 


I  RAMP,  tramp,  go  the  feet  on 
the  pavement  outside  my 
window  ;  how  the  footsteps 
echo  !  The  church  bells  are 
ringing  their  glad  chimes. 
Ah !  now  they  have  ceased. 
I  can  almost  hear  the  organ's 
low  voice  of  welcome  as  the 
throng  of  worshippers  enter 
the  church.  Strange  I  never  noticed  it  so  much  before ; 
but  the  air  is  still,  the  hush  of  the  sunset  just  linger- 
ing over  the  landscape  ;  and  from  east  and  west  come 
the  footsteps,  echoing — sounding — ^never  at  rest — 
tramp,  tramp,  go  the  feet  I 

The  room  is  dark — I  cannot  reach  towards  the 
light.  "Oh,  that  just  for  once  I  could  go  outside  the 
four  walls  of  this  narrow  room  I "  The  thought 
presses  heavily  upon  me.  I  think  of  Sundays 
long  ago — bright,  happy  Sundays,  when  I  went  with 
the  multitude  to  the  House  of  God.  Ah !  one  may 
read  and  pray,  but  what  is  that  compared  to  the 
blessed  worship  of  His  sanctuary?  Cannot  I  once 
rise  and  worship  as  in  the  days  gone  by  ?    How  often. 


how  passionately  have  I  breathed  this  prayer  !  And 
yet  to-night  no  answer  of  peace  comes  to  my  longing 
spirit ;  only  outside — tramp,  tramp,  go  the  feet ! 

Listen  again  \  One  footstep  seems  to  ring  out  more 
distinctly  than  the  others,  though  with  a  certain 
falter  in  its  strength,  as  if  knowledge  of  weariness- 
were  not  so  very  far  off.  We  sick  ones  are  quick 
to  catch  the  meaning  of  a  step,  even  of  a  stranger's  i 
but  this  is  no  unfamiliar  tread — ^rather  like  that  of 
a  well-beloved  friend. 

It  draws  nearer — nearer.  Involuntarily  I  rise  and 
struggle  upward,  then  sink  back,  recalling  my  for- 
gotten helplessness  with  a  groan.  My  breath  comes 
and  goes  swiftly,  my  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  door,  for 
the  footstep  has  pause<l  there ;  then  silence,  a  sweet 
and  subtle  fragrance  of  some  unknown  Presence  is 
wafted  into  the  room.  I  bow  my  head  and  wait. 
Silence  within,  but  outside  the  ceaseless,  untiring 
refrain — ^tramp.  tramp  go  the  feet ! 

I  cannot  speak — struck  dumb  before  the  sweetness 
of  His  presence — that  presence  for  which  I  have 
longed  all  through  the  weary  hours  of  the  tediou* 
day.    Tears  of  silent  joy  are  raining  down  my  face  ; 
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"The  hush  of  the  sunset  just  lingering  over  the  landscape."— j9.  70. 


they  veil  my  sight,  but  I  know  Him  in  Whom  I  have 
believed — sight  is  lost  in  faith — what  need  of  out- 
ward vision  ?    .    .    . 

The  music  of  His  voice  comes  through  the  silence 
like  the  sighing  of  a  summer  breeze — "  Peace ;  it 
is  I." 

Then  other  words  seem  to  follow. 

*•  My  wounded  feet — ^wounded  for  thee — ^have  come 
within  thy  door.  Thy  heart  is  sad  with  the  long 
waiting-time  I  have  appointed  thee  wherein  to  show 
My  praise.  Dost  thou  think  I  give  it  thee  only  for 
thine  own  sake — for  thine  own  use  ?  My  child,  thine 
cars  are  keen ;  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  feet  without 
mars  thy  rest  and  breaks  thy  slumber ;  and  well  it 
should,  for  it  has  roused  thee  from  dreams  of  selfish 
case.  Full  satisfaction  in  thy  Father's  House  shall  be 
thine,  but  meanwhile  learn  the  lesson  I  would  have 
thee  learn — forget  thyself,  and  live  for  others.  Thou 
canst  not  ?  Nay,  thou  canM  and  wilt  if  trusting  in 
My  strength. 

*'  Listen !  It  would  be  easy  to  rise  and  work  for 
Me  ;  thou  wouldst  forget  all  thy  heartaches  in  the 
very  excitement  of  the  toil — yes,  and  perhaps  forget 
Me.  It  would  be  easy  just  to  rise  and  do  the  bidding 
of  thy  restless  will ;  but  to  lie  still  here,  to  clasp  the 
Cross  yet  closer  to  thy  heart,  to  see  no  hope  of  dawn 
till  My  day  break — ^that  is  hard  work  inde^  !  Hard, 
but  for  My  streng'th,  which  can  make  all  burdens 
light.  So  thou  art  called  apart— out  from  the 
glare  of  men's  mistaken  praise,  into  a  life  not  of 
thine  own  choosing,  from  which  thy  very  soul 
recoils.  Thy  work  :  to  watch  with  Me  in  winning 
souls  ! 

"  I  have  given  thee  a  quick  ear  for  others'  needs — 
use  it  for  Me  in  thU.  Listen  well  to  the  sounds  of 
sin  and  want  that  daily  pass  by  thy  door.  Learn  to 
detect  each  sign,  to  mark  each  inflection,  and  as  thou 
Icamest — pmy  ! 

**  Not  all  will  pass  by  thee.    Drawn  by  some  im- 


pulse, blindly  as  they  think,  some  will  pause  at  thy 
threshold,  as  I  have  done  this  night.  For  My  sake 
give  them  welcome — let  them  find  rest  and  refresh- 
ment in  this  little  room. 

*'  And  if  at  times  thou  art  tempted  to  grow  tired 
with  the  constant  strain  of  sympathy,  sajing  thine 
own  sore  burden  is  enough  to  bear — ^think  of  My 
Cross,  think  of  the  words  of  comfort  I  spoke  even 
there  to  suffering  souls ;  think  of  My  wounded  feet 
walking  this  weary  world  for  love  of  thee,  dropping 
red  blood-tracks  through  heedless  crowds — thou  canst 
not  then  repine  !  " 

The  darkness  grows.  Swiftly  those  blessed  feet 
withdraw  their  shining  presence,  and  I  am  left  alone, 
yet  not  alone.  Henceforth  a  blessed,  thrice-blessed 
life  begins. 

Not  all  at  once  do  the  old  heartaches  go,  or  the  old 
moods  of  chiding  discontent.  But  day  by  day  I  try 
to  do  His  bidding  in  His  strength,  and  I  find  His 
promise  true. 

Tales  of  joy  and  sorrow  have  been  told  within  m> 
lonely  room,  aching  eyes  have  dried  their  tear», 
burdened  hearts  seemed  eased,  children's  faces  dimpled 
into  smiles.  They  do  not  know  the  reason,  cannot 
tell  the  peace  His  pierced  feet  left  as  a  sacred  legacy 
within  these  walls  for  ever. 

And  when  all  else  fails.  I  can  lie  still  and  pray  for 
homeless  wanderers,  for  roving  hearts,  for  wayward 
wills,  for  the  slow  tread  of  mourners  and  the  light 
steps  of  youth  that  almost  dance  in  passing  ;  for  the 
weak  and  weary  :  for  the  quick,  sharp  march  of  duty, 
and  the  slow,  happy  tread  of  lovers — ^prayinj/  always 
the  same  prayer  for  all — '*  Guide  their  feet  into  the 
way  of  peace." 

And  at  dark,  just  before  dawn,  when  for  a  little 
while  sounds  have  ceased.  I  turn  on  my  pillow  with 
a  smile,  and  sigrh  :  "  O  Lord,  make  no  long  tarrying. 
Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus  ! " 
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NOON     AND     NIGHT. 


f  STOOD  in  sumtoer  on  a  rock-bound  shore, 
•  Beneath  a  bine  sky  mirrored  in  the  sea, 
But  I  could  only  think  what  it  must  be 
In  wintry  gloom,  when  winds  and  waters  roar, 
And  women's  hearts  in  fishers'  huts  grow  sore, 
As,  kneeling  prayerful  by  the  children's  bed, 
They  think  of  dangers  dared  for  daily  bread. 


And  boats  that  founder  ere  the  night  is  o'er. 
So  seemed  the  sunshine  comfortless,  while  I 
Saw  Grod  in  sunshine  only.    Then  a  voice 
Of  deeper  wisdom  whispered  in  my  soul, 
"  For  sake  of  sorrow,  fear  not  to  rejoice ; 
Gk)d's  harmonies  have  place  for  song  and  sigh — 
His  noon  needs  night  to  make  day's  perfect  whole." 

L  F.  M. 


SHORT     ARROWS. 

NOTES   OF   CHRISTIAN  LIFE   AND    WORK   IN  ALL    FIELDS 


"HE    IS    TURNED    A    BLUE    UGHT." 

THE  conver- 
sion of  a 
soldier,  if  sin- 
cere, is  a  fact 
that  cannot  be 
concealed ;  in 
time  the  whole 
regiment 
knows  that  he 
who  lives  and 
works  in  their 
midst  has  come 
out  on  the 
Master's  side. 
As  a  High- 
lander ex- 
pressed it, 
*  When  I  knelt 

MRS.    DANIBLIi.  doWU,     it     WaS 

all  over  the 
depot  by  next 
morning — 'So-and-so  U  turned  a  blue  light !^^''  A 
Christian  soldier  has  necessarily  a  wide  circle  of 
influence,  not  only  amongst  his  own  countrymen, 
but  frequently  amongst  those  of  another  clime  and 
race.  *'One  might  almost  say  that  few  things  are 
more  remunerative  than  to  win  a  soldier  for  Christ ;  " 
«noh  are  the  words  of  an  interesting  paper  relating  to 
Miss  Daniell's  Missions  to  soldiers  and  their  families, 
a  work  which  has  grown  from  small  beginnings  to 
Homes  at  Aldershot,  Manchester,  Colchester,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Chatham.  '*  It  takes  a  woman  to  make  a 
home,"  says  one,  writing  of  this  work  of  faith  and 
love.  Aldershot  was  a  most  uninviting  spot  when 
first  presented  to  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Daniell,  the  widow 
of  an  officer;  the  men  must  choose  for  recreation 
between  the  canteen,  the  barrack-room,  the  taverns, 
and  the  dancing-saloons.  Mrs.  Daniell  visited  the 
camp,  took  counsel  with  a  chaplain,  and  addressed 
the  men ;  she  saw  that  their  need  was  "  a  public- 
house  without  the  drink,"  and  for  this  she  yearned  and 


laboured.  In  October,  1863,  the  Mission  Hall  and 
Institute,  which  has  since  spread  branches  of  bless- 
ing elsewhere,  was  opened  on  religious  but  unsectarian 
principles ;  no  intoxicants  are  allowed  here,  but 
books,  writing  materials,  and  games  are  provided, 
and  the  reading-room,  coffee-room,  etc.,  are  as  Liberty 
Hall  to  the  men,  who  come  and  go  as  they  like,  being 
also  welcome  to  the  meeting  that,  every  evening,  is 
held  for  one  hour.  A  great  deal  of  helpful  and 
sympathetic  work  goes  on  among  the  families  of  the 
men,  and,  during  the  winter,  blankets  are  lent,  and 
coal,  etc.,  bestowed  in  any  really  deserving  caae.  Miss 
Daniell  at  present  carries  on  the  work ;  her  mother 
died  after  a  long  Illness,  and,  followed  by  a  great 
throng  of  officers  and  soldiers,  the  form  so  venerated 
and  beloved  was  borne  to  its  rest  in  the  Military 
Cemetery. 

"THE  QUIVER"  HEROES  FUND. 
Carlyle  expressed  his  opinion  that  hero-worship 
would  for  ever  exist  among  mankind.  It  is  a  healthy 
and  helpful  feeling  if  properly  directed,  but  the  im- 
portant point  is  this — what  sort  of  people  are  we 
making  into  heroes  ?  The  Quiveb  heroes,  as  most  of 
our  readers  are  aware,  are  such  as  save  lives  at  the 
risk  of  their  own ;  heroism  that  imperils  its  own  exist- 
ence for  the  sake  of  another  is  the  sort  we  desire  to 
recognise,  and  have  in  many  cases  recognised,  by 
medals  of  silver  or  bronze.  Our  *'  Heroes  Fund  "  is 
open  for  such  contributions  as  our  readers  may  like  to 
send  ;  we  invite  them  also  to  bring  to  our  notice  such 
instances  of  heroic  deeds  as  may  transpire  within 
their  knowledge,  and  be  worthy  of  public  sympathy. 
Our  latest  QuivEK  hero  is  Dr.  J.  P.  A.  Gabb,  of  Guild- 
ford, who,  while  visiting  Ramsgate,  rescued  a  little 
boy  from  drowning  :  the  boy  got  out  of  his  depth, 
and  floated  about  forty  yards  out  to  sea.  Two  other 
boys  saw  what  happened,  and  called  for  help  to  a 
passer-by  (Dr.  Gabb),  who  plunged  in  and  swam  to 
the  drowning  boy.  The  latter  had  just  come  to  the 
surface  for  the  third  time.  He  was  brought  ashore  un- 
conscious, but  the  rescuer  restored  him  by  means  of 
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artificial  respiration.  **  I  thought  the  boy  was  dead," 
writes  a  witness  of  the  rescue,  "  and  was  surprised  to 
see  them  putting  on  his  clothes  after  a  time/' 
Thanks  to  the  doctor's  presence  of  mind,  the  boy  was 
sent  home  not  much  the  worse  for  his  dangerous  ex- 
periences. The  poet  bids  us  be  on  the  watch  for  a 
heroism  greater  than  that  of  the  battle-field — 

"Deem  not  only  helm  and  Laruess 
Sign  of  valour  true— 
Peace  hath  hif^ier  teats  of  manhood 
Than  hattle  «rer  knew." 

Our  Silver  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  this  brave 
doctor. 

*'WE  WILL  GO  WITH  YOU." 
In  the  little  cabin  of  a  Chinese  house-boat  a 
Saturday  night  prayer-meeting  was  going  on,  A 
strange  scene  it  would  have  appeared  to  those  used  to 
such  services  in  our  home  churches.  We  had  come 
about  thirty  miles  from  our  mission  station  in 
Shanghai  to  visit  a  little  band  of  converts  connected 
with  us,  and  to  hold  a  Sunday  service  in  a  large  Chinese 
city :  and  on  the  Saturday  evening  in  question,  the 
resident  native  preacher,  Zau-Mow-Yung,  and  a 
middle-aged  convert,  Pau-os-Kway,  were  calling  on  us 
in  our  funny  little  floating  abode,  accompanied  by 
three  sons  of  the  latter,  who  wished  for  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  the  English  missionary.  These  three  lads 
had  been  led  by  their  father's  consistent  Christian 
walk  to  say  "We  will  go  with  thee  :"  in  the  same  way 
his  wife  also,  after  much  violent  opposition  to  this  new 
faith,  had  been  brought  in.  After  earnest  and  most 
satisfactory  converse  with  our  young  cindidates,  it 
was  natural  that  our  meeting  should  merge  into 
Scripture  reading,  and  prayer  and  praise. 

ONE  SPOT   OF  LIGHT. 

"  Earth  has  many  a  noble  city ; 
Bethlehem,  thou  dost  all  excel : 
Out  of  thee  the  Lonl  from  heaven 
Came  to  rale  His  Israel." 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  beautiful  hymn,  with  the 
simple,  tender  melody  so  familiar  to  us  all ;  and  to- 
day we  read  in  the  report  of  the  Turkish  Missions 
Aid  Society  :  ^^ Bethlehem  contains  one  spot  of  bright- 
ness in  the  midst  of  superstition  and  spiritual  dark- 
ness."   Here,  where  the  "sweet  flowerets  of  the  piartyr 
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band"  fell  beneath  the  tyrant's  sword,  a  Christian 
school  has  arisen,  supported  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East  Quietly, 
earnestly,  and  hopefully,  the  work  of  Bible  teachin$r 
goes  on  in  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  a  child.  Miss 
Jacombs  and  her  fellow-helpers  carry  on  the  work  of 
instruction,  despite  the  intolerance  of  the  Latin  priest- 
hood. The  progress  of  the  "  glad  tidings  of  salvation  " 
is  as  a  river  that  year  by  year  is  widening,  slowly 
perhaps,  but  surely,  and  eternally  ;  there  are  too  many 
Jews  in  Palestine  who  seem  sunk  in  poverty,  distress, 
and  oppression  ;  but  is  there  not  dawn  of  hope  in  these 
little  ones  claimed  for  Jesus?  '*It  does  one*s  heart 
good,"  say  the  friends,  "  to  hear  those  lovely  children 
singing  in  English  or  Arabic  the  songs  of  Zion." 
The  Lord  has  not  forgotten  to  be  gracious  to  these 
Bible  lands.  At  sea-washed  Jaffa  there  is  a  Christian 
Orphanage,  built  under  discouragements,  but  crowned 
with  blessing.  When  funds  once  threatened  to  fail,  a 
passing  stranger,  name  unknown,  wrote  on  the  door 
Isaiah  11  v.  10.  The  following  is  the  promise:  "For 
the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed : 
bat  My  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither 
shall  the  covenant  of  My  peace  be  removed,  saith  the 
Lord  that  hath  mercy  on  thee." 

"THE    QUIVER"    GOOD    CONDUCT    PRIZES. 

"Better  than  precious  ointment."  So  says  the 
Word  of  God  concerning  the  value  of  a  good  name. 
Cltaractcr  is  a  priceless  heritage  for  any  life,  and 
we  are  anxious  to  do  somewhat  towards  developing 
and  encouraging  praiseworthy  conduct  in  those  who 
will  by-and-by  be  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting 
when  the  present  generation  may  have  passed  away. 
"Boys  and  girls  ought  to  be  good  without  prizes," 
some  severely  constituted  minds  may  be  inclined 
to  argue.  We  can  only  reply  that  so  long  as 
human  nature  *>  human  nature,  rewards  will  have 
power  to  encourage,  inspire,  and  stimulate,  and  the 
God  and  Father  of  us  all  has  deigned  to  cheer 
our  onward  steps  by  an  everlasting  hope  of  the 
reward  and  crown  which  await  each  faithful  heart. 
A  new  feature  of  our  ma«*'azine  will  be  **  The 
QrivEK"  Good  Conduct  Prizes,  offered  (to  the 
value  of  one  guinea  each)  to  the  most  deserving 
inmate  of  several  of  our  benevolent  institutions  for 
the  young.    At  present  we  have  offered  such  prizes 
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to  the  Princess  Louise  Home,  where  the  most  de- 
sorving'  grirl  proved  to  be  Mary  Ann  Habbott  ;  to 
the  Gordon  Boys*  Home  (prize-winner,  Thomas 
Tobin)  ;  to  the  National  Refuges  for  Homeless 
Children,  and  the  Orphan  Working*  School ;  to 
the  Reedham  Asylum,  where  the  prize-winners  are 
Frances  Hotson,  aged  12^,  and  John  Savill. 
aged  14 ;  to  the  National  Orphan  Home,  Ham 
Common,  where  Maby  Wilson  bears  the  palm  for 
good  conduct  by  the  vote  of  all  the  other  children. 
This  little  maid  is  only  eight  years  old.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Field  Lane  Ragged  Schools,  thanking  us  for 
the  prizes  (won  by  Annie  White  and  Tiiomas 
Newbtt),  remarks,  *'  These  awards  are  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  children,  and  will  have.  I  am  sure,  a 
most  beneficial  effect  on  the  schools." 

A  PLACE   FOR  ALL. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  a  good  tree  is  not  the 
one  captihle  of  bearing  fruit,  but  the  tree  that  hear% 
it    A  Frenchman  described  the  object  and  end  of  a 
certain  debate  thus : — "  To  show  capacity  ;  '*  but  an 
Englishman  answered,  *'  No ;  it  was  meant  to  set  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  to  advance  the  business."    In 
the  cloudless  days  that  Heaven  vouchsafed  us  this 
summer  many  of  us  have  held  sweet  fellowship  with 
one  another  amid  the  fairest  scenes  of  nature — ^we 
have  looked  up  to  nature's  God,  and  spoken  of  His 
beauty  and  His  goodness,  and  longed  to  serve  Him 
with  new  ardour  and 
enthusiasm;   there 
have    been     open-air 
meetings     of    various 
Christian        societies, 
and,    at    the    present 
time,    plans    for    the 
forthcoming      winter 
are    being*    zealously 
discussed  and  ar- 
ranged.   We  have  all 
known  discussions 
that  have  simply 
ended  where  they  be- 
gan, in  talU;  but  may 
the  result  of  our  de- 
bating be  that  we  all 
put    our   shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  and  fill  the 
darkening      evenings 
with      helpful      and 
earnest  work.    Let  us 
not  be  content  alone 
with  feeling  we  can, 
yield  fruit  of  blessing 
and  healing,   but   let 
us  yield  it  a  hundred- 
fold with  the  Master's 
help.     Those    of     us 

who  are  Sunday-school  "Let  the  boys  and  girls  v 

teachers,  especially  of 
boys,  may   well  bear 

in  mind  that  our  lads  will  get  no  good  hanging 
about  the  streets  in  the  dark  evenings.  Perhaps  one 
evening  weekly  we  could  arrange  to  receive  a  few 


of  them  in  oar  own  cozy  room,  where,  with  singing* 
and  games  and  poBles  and  reading,  they  will  obtain 
hearty  enjoyment,  and  learn  more  of  our  friendship 
and  sympathy.  Let  the  boys  and  girls  visit  our 
homes  sometimes  this  winter;  newspapers  afiread 
over  the  carpet  will  protect  from  mud  should  saok 
awaken  our  fears,  and  the  young  folks  will  be  far 
too  happy  to  take  offence  at  the  precaution.  **I 
can't  get  on  with  children,"  may  be  said  by  some ; 
well,  there  are  the  shop-assistants,  and  the  aged  poor 
in  our  workhouses  or  our  Christian  communities,  all  of 
whom  appeal  to  our  thoughts  and  interest  If  we  are 
\Wlling  and  anxious  to  find  some  groove  of  good  work 
this  winter,  let  us  be  sure  of  this — there  is  a  place  for 
each  and  all  in  the  Master's  service;  there  is  some- 
special  work  that  should  inspire  the  cry,  "  Here  am  I^ 
send  me." 

••  For  even  I  In  fields  so  broad 

Some  dutiefl  may  Ailfll, 
And  I  will  ask  for  no  reward 

Except  to  serve  Tliee  still." 

THE  MASTER'S  PRAYER. 
''  The  Church  of  all  space  and  of  all  time  meets  and 
is  one  in  the  Master's  prayer ;  it  is  a  sacrament  of 
holy  communion ;  the  aspirations  of  eighteen  centuries 
have  gone  up  to  God  in  it"  So  says  Dr.  Vaughan,. 
Master  of  the  Temple,  concerning  that  petition  which 
was  given  in  answer  to  the  cry,  *'  Lord,  teach  us  to- 

pray."  It  is  lisped  by^ 
prattling  lips,  whis- 
pered on  tiie  dying- 
bed,  breathed  by  vast 
throngs  in  our  places- 
of  worship ;  even 
when  our  minds  seem 
too  dim  for  doctrine,^ 
argument,  or  creeds 
we  can  still  falter 
yearningly,  "6?«r 
.  Father"  and  in  the 
cry  we  shall  see  God. 
In  the  Monthly  Be^ 
porter  that  issues 
from  the  Bible  House, 
146,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  that  edifice  dear 
to  all  Christians  and 
believing  hearts,  we 
read  of  a  book  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig  in 
1748,  in  the  Servian 
language,  containing 
copies  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  two  hundred 
languages  or  dialects: 
Oceania  is  unrepre- 
sented here,  and 
isit  our  homes  somelimes."  Africa    and    America 

furnish    few    of    the 

dialects.      "At     the 

present  time,"  say  our  friends  of  the  Bible  Society, 

"after  the  lapse   of    about   one  hundred  and  fifty 

years,   wo  can  supply   this    prayer   beautifully  and 
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aocnrately  rendered  in  326  distinct  langfuages  and 
dialects,  from  all  the  five  regions  of  the  world."  We 
read  that  certain  French  officials  were  determined  to 
erase  the  Divine  name  from  the  school-books,  so  that 
no  mention  of  God  should  be  known  in  their  schools. 
Does  not  age  to  a^e  proclaim,  as  nations,  and  peoples, 
and  tonfrnes,  learn  to  breathe  "  Our  Father^'  the  truth 
of  what  one  of  our  own  archbishops  uttered  at  a  Bible 
Sooietj  meeting,  "All  else  will  drop  away,  except 
Ood's  Word?" 

"HOMES  IN  THE  HILLS." 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts  has  written  from  India  that 
any  help  which  the  Lord  Mayor  or  others  can  send 
towards  the  "  Homes  in  the  Hills  "  will  be  gratefully 
received  by  Lady  Roberts.  The  latter  urged  the 
employment  of  lady  nurses  in  the  British  military 
hospitals,  and  the  Government  agreed  to  such  pro- 
posals, and  made  a  commencement  at  Umballa  and 
Bawal  Pindi,  but  the  matter  of  homes  of  rest  for  these 
nurses  must  be  left  to  private  subscription ;  Messrs. 
Cox  and  Co.,  of  Craig 's  Court,  Charing  Cross,  would 
receive  assistance  in  England  towards  this  object. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  lived  in  India  know 
how  trying  and  unhealthy  are  certain  parts  and 
particular  seasons,  and  the  restorative  value  of 
**  getting  on  the  hills  ;  "  it  would  be  a  poor  return  for 
the  all-womanly  work  performed  by  the  nurses,  to 
permit  them,  unaided,  to  Sacrifice  their  constitutions 
year  by  year.  And,  whilst  on  the  subject  of  places  of 
rest,  we  must  not  forget  that  "charity  begins  at 
home  1 "  Week  by  week  hundreds  of  lives  that  are 
toiling  day  by  day  are  found  in  our  Sunday-schools, 
striving  to  lead  the  children  heavenward.  A  Home  of 
Rest  for  Sunday-school  teachers  has  been  opened  amid 
the  sea- breezes  and  charming  surroundings  of  Hast- 
ings ;  it  is  called  the  '*  Hermitage,"  and,  during  the 
bygone  summer,  many  were  the  testimonies  as  to  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  this  new  institution  conferred. 
The  Master  has  many  a  wearied  faithful  servant  to 
whom  rest  at  Hastings  would  be  a  godsend  :  all  who 
have  been  able  to  afford  and  enjoy  rest  and  change 
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might  do  worse  than  send  a  thank-offering  towards 
the  Teachers'  Home  to  Mr.  Scrutton,  Sunday  School 
Union,  Old  Bailey. 

"THE    QUIVER"    ORDER    OF    HONOURABLE 
SERVICE. 
Eighth  List, 
Including  all  names  enrolled  from  July  1st  to  Sep- 
tember 17th,  inclusive. 

DisTiNonsBED  H  EMBERS  (over  50  Teara'  Servi2e). 

Years  in 
Name.  Address.  Present 

Situation. 

BiNNIE,  CATHEBINE 

Beaton,  Alexander 
Campbell,  Ann 
DowLiNO,  Hannah 

Gould,  Maby 
Habbison,  Samuel 
Jones,  Mabtha 
Imbie,  Mabgabet 
Littley,  Maby  Ann 
Maidment,  Sabah 
Pabsons,  Elizabeth 
Remnant,  John 
Southwood,  Sabah 
Small,  William 
Stewabt,  Maby 
Wood,  Maby 
Winteb,  Alice  Ann 

All  the  above  have  received  Medals  of  the  Order 
and  Certificates. 

No  correspondence  can  be  entered  into  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  awards,  which  have  been  made  upon  a 
careful  consideration  of  elwih  case,  in  accordance  with 
rejrulations  which  have  been  duly  supplied  to  the  mem- 
bef  8  concerned.  The  Roll  of  the  Order  is  now  closed 
to  all  excepting  domestic  servants  who  have  served 

fifty  years  and  upwards  in  their  present 

families. 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  ORDER." 
"  Honours  achieved,"  said  the  sage  of 
old,  "  far  exceed  those  that  are  created ; " 
what  evidence  of  worth,  of  earnest  effort 
of  domestic  heroism,  appears  as  we  scan 
the  Roll  of  our  Order  of  Honourable 
Service,  numbering  now  more  than  three 
thousand  members  I  Discussions  and 
letters  seem  going  on  endlessly  about  the 
perplexed  question  of  domestic  service  ; 
there  are  some  employers,  there  are  some 
servants  who  have  solved  this  problem, 
for  so  vast  has  been  the  number  of  ap- 
plications for  membership  to  our  Order, 
that  the  register  can  only  be  ojwn  now 
to  the  Distinguished  Class — those  who 
have  been  more  than  fifty  years  in  their 
present  situation.  We  have  records  of 
sixty-two  year's  service,  of  fifty-nine  and 
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fifty-seven  years.  All  honour  to  the  trustworthiness 
such  records  represent !  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
when  such  members  as  these  first  started  in  life,  more 
was  expected,  as  a  rule,  from  young  servants,  than  in 
the  present  day;  nor  was  the  ''evening  out'  every 
week,  or  the  monthly  holiday,  so  generally  granted  as 
is  now  the  case.  The  more  credit  to  these  members  of 
our  Distinguished 
Cl&$s,  who  can  show 
faithful  service  of 
half  a  century ; 
and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the 
honour  is  reflected 
back  upon  those 
they  serve,  for 
though  the  past 
days  knew  less  of 
what  maids  now 
esteem  their  rights 
and  privileges,  we 
are  inclined  to 
think  they  also 
knew  more  of  per- 
sonal interest,  af- 
fection, and  sym- 
pathy, which  go 
farther  with 
ninety-nine  hearts 
out  of  a  hundred 
even  than  wages, 
perquisites,  and 
extra  liberty. 
Strong  must  be  the 
tie  between  em- 
ployers and  em- 
ployed, and  blest 
and  holj  it  must 
be  likewise,  that 
abides  for  fifty 
years  !  But  we 
have  a  record  even 
beyond  fifty  years 
before  us — that  of 
the  Queen  of  our 
Order,  whose  por- 
trait we  are  sure 
w^ill  be  of  interest 
to  our    readers. 

Mrs.  Susannah  Martin  was  born  with  the  century, 
and  was  eighty-seven  last  July :  she  has  been  in  one 
situation  seventy  years,  and  her  mistress  writes  con- 
cerning her  thus  :  '•  I  am  much  interested  to  hear  of 
the  honour  conferred  on  my  dear  old  servant  by  her 
installation  as  Queen  of  the  Order  ;  the  old  lady  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  much  gratified."  And,  on  our  side, 
remembering  what  is  meant  by  seventy  years  of 
domestic  work,  we  have  felt  it  an  honour  thus  pub- 
li<2ly  to  be  able  to  record  Mrs.  Martin's  name. 

"THE  WHITE  MEN  TAUGHT  US  TO  DRINK." 
We  were  present  recently  at  a  temperance  meeting 
where   a   tall,  earnest- looking  man  arose,  who  had 
been  in   the  army,  and  related  how  certain  of  his 


PORTRAIT     OF     MRS 

TJu  Qweii  0/  Uit  Order 


comrades,  men  whom  he  loved  ana  esteemed,  falling 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink,  had  been 
sentenced  to  corporal  punishment  for  sleeping  at 
their  posts.  The  punishment  was  inflicted  in  a  way 
that  made  it  a  general  warning,  and  the  speaker  told 
how  his  heart  ached  on  behalf  of  his  ''  mates,'*  other- 
wise such  sterling  men.     "  A  sergeant  and  myself/' 

said  he,  "had  been 
thinking  of  trying 
to  do  some  temper- 
ance work  among 
the  natives ;  we 
were  then  on  the 
African  coast,  and 
so  we  arranged  a 
meeting,  and,  by 
means  of  an  inter- 
preter, we  tried  to 
instil  among  the 
people  our  own 
sense  of  the  evil 
wrought  by  drink. 
When  the  inter- 
preter had  con- 
cluded, we  were 
surprised,  and  our 
consciences,  as 
Englishmen,  were 
deeply  stirred,  by 
the  words  of  the 
natives,  "  We  knew 
nothing  of  this  fire- 
water till  the  white 
men  brought  it,  the 
strangers  who 
brought  the  Bibles 
too.  When  have 
our  brethren  been 
disgraced  by  it  9» 
those  English  sol- 
diers have  been }  It 
is  to  us  a  new  and 
strange  thing,  this 
drink  against 
which    you    warn 

SUSANNAH     MARTIN,  US,    but    it     is     yi)U 

qJ  Honourable  Service.  who  gave  it  tO  US ; 

.  you  white  men  who 
oome  out  amongst 
us  have  given  Africa  the  fire-water."  Words  like  these 
from  a  negro  race  hold  a  solemn  meaning  for  such 
as  are  blind  as  yet  to  the  evils  of  the  drink  and  opium 
traffic  among  tribes  across  the  sea. 

PURE  LITERATURE. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  speaking  at  the  Church 
Congress,  remarked  that  on  one  occasion,  having 
purchased  some  papers  in  a  populous  neighbourhood, 
he  asked  the  shopman,  ''Would  you  like  your  own 
children  to  read  these  .'  "  Somehody'n  children  were 
reading  them,  and  many  3'oung  minds  are  thus  drink- 
ing in  at  the  present  day  what  has  been  character- 
ised as  "  literary  disease."  "  If  we  would  win  working 
people  to  church,"  said  the  speaker,  '^  we  must  look 
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well  to  the  Printing  Press."  The  progress  of  edu- 
cation has  set  hundreds  reading  and  athitit  for 
reading,  and  immoral  and  atheistic  literature  is  as 
poison  in  many  a  home.  Again  we  would  earnestly 
enHst  the  sympathy  of  our  readers  for  the  Pure 
Literature  Society,  of  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  a  vice-president,  and  which  does  such 
valuable  service  to  the  Christian  Church  by  circu- 
lating wholesome  books  and  papers.  ''Its  useful- 
ness," says  a  clergyman  writing  of  this  Society,  '*  is 
shown  by  the  taste  it  has  aroused  for  good  books  at 
h&nie.  Our  library  (helped  by  the  Society)  has  been 
so  popular  that  we  have  kept  it  open  all  the  summer, 
it  being  preferred  to  cricket,  since  the  men  are  tired 
from  work."  Ministers  of  all  denominations  grieve 
for  the  sad 
influences  of 
unwholesome 
reading,  but 
few  make  a 
point  of  pub- 
licly speaking 
on  this  sub- 
ject.  Our 
friends  of  the 
Pure  Litera- 
ture Society 
would  be 
thankful  if 
Christian  tea- 
chers would 
utter  warn- 
ings against 
sensational 
and  injurious 
reading,  and 
if  once  a  year 
ministe  rs 
could  draw 
attention  to 
the  power  of 
the  Press,  its 

influence  on  our  lives,  and  the  importance  of  reading 
that  which  is  helpful  and  pure. 

AN  AFTERNOON'S  CHARMING  DRIVE. 
Those  who  live  within  driving  or  railway  distance 
of  Bagshot  should  visit  Collingwood  Court,  the  Royal 
Albert  Orphan  Asylum,  erected  as  a  monument  to 
H.R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort.  Here,  in  the  healthy 
air  of  Surrey,  amid  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  trees, 
more  than  two  hundred  boys  and  girls — "  orphans  on 
the  wide  world  scattered  " — are  boarded,  clothed,  and 
educated.  The  boys  learn  farming,  gardening,  etc., 
and  the  girls  are  taught  house-work  and  plain  sewing, 
and  are  trained  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of 
helpful  and  valuable  servants.  Visitors  can  inspect 
the  little  folks  and  the  various  arrangements  of  the 
place  any  Tuesday  or  Friday,  from  2  to  6  p.m.  In 
the  vestibule  will  be  noticed  a  handsome  marble 
bust  of  the  Prince  Consort,  executed  gratuitously  by 
an  eminent  sculptor,  and  approved  by  the  Queen,  and 
a  friend  has  presented  a  carved  two-light  stained 
glass  window  at  the  western  end  of  the  dining-hall. 
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through  which  the  sunset  light  streams  down  upon 
the  children  through  the  representation  of  the  Royal 
Arms.  In  the  board-room  is  a  weighing  machine 
where  the  children  are  weighed  on  entering  the 
Home  and  on  quitting  it  1  The  majority  come  from 
proverty-pinched  houses,  and  efforts  are  eventually 
made  to  set  them  up  in  life ;  numbers  of  old  pupils 
bear  witness  to  the  kind  treatment  and  useful 
training  that  are  in  process  at  Bagshot  We  are 
thankful  to  note  that  the  canvassing  system  is  not  in 
vogue  here ;  anybody  who  has  tried  to  get  a  child 
into  an  institute  by  that  system,  and  spent  time, 
stamps,  and  patience  in  the  struggle,  will  applaud 
the  decision  of  the  committee  to  elect  by  the  un- 
biassed choice  of  the  subscribers,  whose  addresses  are 

not  given  in 
the  reports. 
A  short  nar- 
rative of  each 
case  appears 
in  a  descript- 
ive  list, 
which  is  sent 
in  due  time 
to  the  sub- 
scriberB.  who 
Helect  and 
vot«  for  the 
cases  they 
connider  the 
moht  desti- 
tute. 


BOOKS    TO 
READ. 

A  series  of 
handbooks  on 
"Men  of  the 
Bible"  that 
did  not  in. 
elude  one  on 
Elijah  would 
indeed  be  incomplete,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
Professor  Milligan's  admirable  little  book  on  the  life 
and  times  of  the  Prophet,  which  Messrs.  Nisbet  have 
lately  added  to  their  series.  It  is  a  work  which  both 
teachers  and  students  will  do  well  to  study.  The  same 
publishers  have  alse  recently  published,  under  the  title 
of  "The Philosophy  of  the  Gospel,"  a  new  volume  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Mcintosh,  designed  and  well 
calculated  to  serve  as  a  new  weapon  in  the  armoury 
of  the  defenders  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
Good  sermons  or  addresses  to  children  are  notoriously 
diflBcult  to  find.  There  is  lying  before  us  a  copy  of 
a  new  edition  of  a  volume  of  such  addresses  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Cox,  D.D.,  entitled  "The  Bird's  Ne^t,  and 
other  sermons,  for  Children  of  all  Ages  "  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin),  and  those  readers  who  do  not  find  profit  and 
pleasure  in  its  pages  must  indeed  be  hard  to  please, 
while  no  reader  need  be  deterretl  by  the  proHpect  of 
meeting  with  any  reference  to  those  special  views 
to  which  many  of  our  friends  have  with  reason  felt 
bound  to  take  exception.  Readers  of  the  papers  that 
recently  appeared  in  our  pages  on  the  '*  Sagef»  of  all 
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Ages "  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  pa^an 
Sages  of  old  not  infrequently  gave  expression  to 
thoughts  worth  noting  even  in  our  days.  Miss  Annie 
C.  Bandell  has  collected  and  arranged  many  of  the 
most  striking  of  these  in  a  pretty  little  volume 
entitled  "  Pagan  Pearls."  A  tale  of  Hindu  domestic 
life  written  by  a  high-caste  Hindu  has  recently  been 
translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  and 
i^ued  by  the  publisher  of  Miss  RandelVs  book,  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock,  under  the  title  of  "Fortune's  Wheel." 
Those  who  wish  for  a  true  picture  of  Hindu  life 
cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  this  volume.  The 
^me  publisher  sends  us  **The  Rainbow  Round  the 
Throne,"  a  memorial  volume  of  sermons  by  the 
late  Rev.  Francis  Tucker,  prefaced  by  a  touching 
biographical  notice  by  his  son.  From  Mr.  Elliot 
i^tock,  too,  comes  a  re-issue  of  a  critical  revision  of 
the  text  of  the  Xew  Testament  by  Granville  Fenn, 
published  fifty  years  ago,  and  which  is  interest- 
ing, as  all  such  works  must  be,  to  the  student 
of  the  Scriptures.  Messrs.  Cassell  have  added  three 
more  volumes  to  their  "  Helps  to  Belief "  series  : — 
^•The  Morality  of  the  Old  Testament"  is  a  question 
on  which  sceptics  often  seize  to  the  confusion  of  the 
unprepared  Christian,  who  will  now  be  able  to  turn 
to  the  admirable  work  on  this  subject  contributed 
by  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  to  this  series.  The  Bishop 
•of  Peterborough  is  the  author  of  the  companion 
volume  on  the  Atonement,  and  his  work  is  all  that 
we  have  learned  to  expect  from  Dr.  Magee.  The 
third  of  the  additions  to  this  series  is  the  Rev. 
Brownlow  Maitland's  useful  handbook  on  "  Miracles." 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  and  popular  edition 
•of  Mr.  Hodder's  **  Life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  "  (Cassell), 
which  is  accompanied  by  eight  full-page  illustration.s. 
In  this  form  Mr.  Hodders  admirable  biography  of 
-the  Good  Earl"  will  be  within  the  reach  of  tdl. 


them.    Again  thanking  you  for  the   handsome  pre- 
sent, I  am,  Sir.  your  grateful  and  obedient  servant, 

"M.  A.  Habbott." 

This  letter  is  so  interesting  that  we  give  it  at 
length,  feeling  sure  that  our  readers  will  read  it  with 
the  sr.me  pleasure  it  has  afforded  us. 


LIGHT    IN   THE    DARKNESS. 
We   have   received  a  letter   respecting   the  Royal 
Westminster    Ophthalmic    Hospital,    King     William 


'  The  visitors  read  the  Word  of  God  to  the  blind.'* 


ONE    OF    OUR    PRIZE-WINNERS. 

We  have  received  the  following  nice  little  letter 
from  the  winner  of  The  Quiveb  Good  Conduct  Prize 
At  the  Princess  Louise  Home  : — 

"Princess  Louise  Home, 

^•Woodhouse,  Wanstead,  Efesex, 

'•September  9th,  1887. 

'To  the  Editob  of  The  Quiveb.— Sib,— Will  you 
kindly  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  very  hand- 
some gift  of  books  which  you  have  so  generously 
presented  to  me?  and  I  hope  I  may  prove  myself 
through  life  to  be  worthy  of  it.  The  girls  are  all 
so  pleased,  and  wish  me  to  thank  you  too,  that  you 
<lid  not  forget  our  little  Home  in  your  kind  act  of 
beneficence,  and  they  all  mean  to  be  the  best  behaved 
during  the  year.  So  I  fear  our  Matron  will  find  it 
troublesome  to  find  the  best  girl  next  time.  If  you 
can  possibly  make  it  convenient,  will  you  kindly  come 
and  see  over  the  Home  ?  for  I  am  sure  Matron  will 
be  pleased  to  show  you,  and  then  I  shall  be  able 
to  thank  you  in  person,  and  all  the  girls  will  see 
the  gentleman  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  think  of 


Street,  W.C,  stating  that,  owing  to  the  deaths  and  re- 
moval of  old  subscribers,  this  institution  is  in  need  of 
increased  assistance,  the  available  beds  being  quite  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demand  of  patients.  To  prevent 
the  loss  of  sight,  prompt  treatment  is  often  most 
valuable,  and  this  hospital  is  open  daily  and  at  all 
hours  for  accidents  and  urgent  cases.  It  is  scaix^ly 
possible  to  imagine  a  charity  that  has  more  claims 
upon  public  support :  there  are  few  of  us  who  have 
not  personally,  or  in  the  person  of  some  loved  one, 
proved  how  sensitive  to  suffering  and  weakness  is  the 
eye,  and  all  who  have  the  blessing  of  their  sight 
would  do  and  give  much  to  retain  this  boon  of  light. 
W^e  hope  this  hospital  will  not  appeal  in  vain ;  and  we 
should  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  society  that  is 
scarcely  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  of 
■'  Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind  "  (31,  New  Bridge 
Street,  Blackfriars).  This  association  aims  at  visiting 
the  blind  in  their  own  homes,  and  teaching  gratuit- 
ously Moon's  embossed  type-reading  ;  also  it  promotes 
the  lending  of  useful  books,  especially  the  Bible,  and 
the  visitors  read  the  Word  of  God  to  those  who  are  too 
old  or  too  weak  to  learn  to  read  by  the  touch  of 
the  fingers. 
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"YE    HAVE   DONE   IT   UNTO   ME.*' 
"  You   haveu  t  given   me   anything  yet    for    my 
Father's  house,"  said  Billy  Bray,  the  quaint  Cornish 
preacher,   desirous   to    thatch  the  roof  of  his  little 
Gospel   Hall. — "No,   I   haven't,"  said  the  man   ad- 
dressed, "  and  shan^t  neither/' — "  What !  are  you  a 
mind  for  the  Lord  to  say  to  you,  *  You  saw  me  a- 
hungered  and  gave  Me  no  meat,  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  Me  not  in  ?' " 
•*VVell,"   was    the 
reply,    *'  I     doan't 
mind  if  I  do  give 
'e     ten     shilling." 
Billy,  working  in 
an      underground 
mine  part  of  each 
day,  used  the  other 
part    to   work    at 
the  building  of  a 
place  ,of  worship; 
it  is  always  those 
who    are    already 
busy  and  energetic 
to  whom  we  may 
confidently      look 
for  additional  ser- 
vice.   A  blind  girl 
brought  a  clergy- 
man     a      double 
missionary       sub- 
scription,   because 
she  was  blind  and 
thus     worked     in 
the   dark  without 
the      expense     of 
candles  ;     hearing 
of  such  zeal   and 
love   as   this,   our 
own     hearts     are 
constrained  to  look 
around,  and  to  ask 
if  we  are  doing  our 
best  for  our  Lord, 
and   for  His  own. 
Some  of   us,   per- 
chance, take  a  keen  interest  in  certain   benevolent 
schemes,  that  just  now  may  be  perishing  for  lack  of 
timely  help  ;  perchance  the  work  is  even  down  in 
our  wills  ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  pressing  need  goes 
on.      We  are  acquainted  with  a  little  maiden,  some- 
what precociously  prudent,  to  whom  her  aunt  rather 
vaguely  promised  a  future  benefit.     Presently  there 
came   a  knock   at   aunt's    bedroom    door :    "  Aunt, 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  promise,  but  suppose 
you  were  to  die  ?     You  know,  aunt,  you  might  die ; 
have  you  left  a  piece  of  paper  to  say  you  promised  it 
to  nie  ?  "     The  lady  wisely  considered  that  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  for  her  gift  to  be  an  imnieiliate 
one,  and  we  fancy  there  are  many  Christian  societies 
which  would  be  thankful  just  now  for  even  a  small 
'H)rtion  of  our  intended  benevolence.     Let  such  as 


AT  THE   EDINBURGH  CASTLE,"  LIMEHOUSK. 


can   bring  fragrant   and   rich   thank-oflferings  opea 
their  hands  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  all. 

THE   NOBLEST  PROPERTY. 

It  has   been  truly  said  that  the   will  to  help  a 

fellow -creature  is  a  far  nobler  property  than  mtcl- 

lectual  wealth.     To  argue  out  a  social  problem  takes 

a  good  deal  of  earnest  thought,   and  is  nowadays 

apparently     more 
necessary        than 
ever ;    but  nobler 
still    is   the   work 
of  those  who  cut 
the    knot   of  per- 
plexity by  stretch- 
ing    forth     their 
hands     to    th" 
friendless.    While 
we    are     arguing 
why  the  destitute 
are  among  us,  and 
proving  that  they 
ought    not  to  be, 
how  many  would 
be  quietly  starving 
but  for  those  who 
in    the    spirit    of 
Christ    not     only 
bid      them     be 
warmed    and  fed, 
but  take  care  they 
are  able  to  carrj- 
out     the    advice ! 
Our       illustration 
represents    a   free 
meal  at  that  busy 
centre   of    philan- 
thropy, the  "  Edin- 
burgh    Castle," 
Limehouse,  £., 
near  Burdctt  Road 
railway       station. 
Here  Dr.  Barn- 
ardo     time     after 
time    gathei*s    to- 
gether the  needy  and  destitute,  and  the  cry,  *'  No 
man  cares  for  me,"  can  no  longer  go  up  from  boyish 
hearts  prematurelj'  sharpened  by  their  poverty.     It 
is   told   of  John   Falk  that  a  cliild  under  his  care 
once  asked,  "  Why  does  not  the  Lord  Jesus  come  ? 
Every  day  at  our  food  we  say,  '  Come,  Lord  Jesus, 
be  our  Guest,  and  bless  what  Thou  providesti'" — 
"  Dear  child.  He  will  come,"  was  the  good  man's  reply, 
and  the  little  fellow  ran  to  fetch  a  seat.   By-and-by 
a  poor   frozen   boy  knocked  at  the  door  ;    he  was 
welcomed  to  the  chair,  fed,  and   befriended.    **  Did 
Jesus  send  him  in  His  place  ? "  asked  the  little  child 
earnestly  of  John  Falk.     What  could  his  answer  be 
but  the  words  of  Christ,  still  echoing  down  the  ages, 
"Inasmuch   as  ye   have   done   it   unto   one  of  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me !" 
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THE    SALT    OF    THE    EARTH. 

BY  EDWABD  GARRETT,   AUTHOR  OF  **  EQUAL  TO  THE  OCCASION,"  "THE  MAGIC  FLOWER-POT,"  ETC. 

SRE  are  few  ihin^  more  won- 
derful to  consider  than  begin- 
nings.    It  is  a  very  trite  saying 
that  "everything  has  a  begin- 
ning,"   but   it    may  not    have 
struck  everybody  that  we  never 
know  what  is  beginning  when 
it    begins.      You,  dear    reader, 
may  have  made  two  or  three  new  acquaintances  to-day, 
but  how  can  you  foresee  that  presently  one  of  them 
shall  enter  your  very  inmost  heart,  and  make  you 
forget  what  life  seemed  before  this  date?     Or  that 
one  of  the  others  shall  steal  into  your  existence  like 
a  subtle  poison,    separating    you   from    your    chief 
friends,  and  perhaps  finally  overthrowing  all  the  fair 
fortunes  which  now  seem  so  secure  I 

Or   you    have    said    something  to-day — ^you  have 

uttered    some    emphatic    conviction,   bom    of    some 

manifold  experience  of  your  life.    Perhaps  you  gave 

it  forth    in  di^ussion  with  some  friend  who  held 

opposite  views,  and  whose  opinion  was  not  shaken 

by  yours.     You  seemed  to  have  done  nothing.    You 

did  not  notice  the  young  boy  or  girl  who  were  present 

apparently  occupied  by  their  books  or  toys.    But  they 

heard  youjr  sentiment  and  marked  it.     (Let  us  infer 

that  it  W81S  dictated  by  ripened  wisdom,  and  not  by 

mere  shallow  cynicism.)    It  is  destined  to  sink  into 

that  youn^  soul,  and  to  repeat  itself  with  varied 

signifioanj^s  in  the  different  experiences  that  life  will 

present,  and   the  conviction  which  was  wrought  in 

you  perhaps  too  late  for  your  own  action,  shall  shape 

the  decisions  of  that  youth,  and  turn  the  course  of 

his  history,  and  the  destiny  of  those  who  shall  come 

aftei-  him. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  view  of  things. 
The  world  of  "  hard  fact,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  meaning 
those  matters  which  can  be  seen  and  handled,  testifies 
abundantly  how 


*•  From  Riiuill  beginnings  do  great  endings  come." 

'Wlien  the  Romans  found  a  few  poor  aboriginal 
huts  and  fortresses  grouped  on  the  banks  of  the 
unnavigated  Thames,  who  could  have  imagined  that 
they  were  the  nucleus  of  a  mighty  city,  whose  kings 
should  stretch  out  their  sceptres  over  remote  countries, 
whose  men  of  genius  should  sing  or  preach  to  other 
men,  of  races  of  which  the  Roman  never  dreamed, 
and  which  at  last,  waxing  riotous  and  corrupt  in  those 
reckless  pleasures  and  regardless  greed  of  gain,  which 
must  ever  leave  a  dreadful  dreg  behind  them,  can  be 
described  by  one  of  its  own  most  gifted  sons  as  "  that 
great  foul  city  of  London  —  rattling,  growling, 
smoking,  stinking — a  ghastly  heap  of  fermenting 
brickwork,  pouring  out  poison  at  every  pore." 

Or  again,  when  the  little  ship  Afa0ower  ploughed 
the  empty  desert  of  the  wild  North  Atlantic,  bearing 
to  a  sterile  shore  a  little  group  of  independent  souls 
who  were  ready  to  risk  anything  so  they  might  be 
free,  who  could  have  foreseen  that  the  humble  vessel 


**When  the  Romans  found  a  few  poor  aboriginal  huts." 

was  the  pioneer  of  a  great  emigration,  which  now 
keeps  a  score  of  steamers,  heavily  laden  with  hopeful 
hearts,  passing  weekly  over  the  North  Atlantic,  wild 
as  ever,  but  no  longer  an  empty  desert  of  waters,  to  a 
shore  which,  ceasing  to  be  sterile,  became  first  fruitful 
fields,  and  then  thriving  cities,  and  finally  little  more 
than  quays  and  landing  stations  to  still  wider  lands 
beyond  ? 

When  a  French  soldier  of  the  ancien  r^^ime  was 
pleased  to  amuse  himself  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in 
terrifying  and  torturing  an  old  woman  and  a  little 
girl  by  curvetting  his  charger  over  a  coin  which  they 
had  dropped,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  regaining  it, 
probably  they  went  home  disgusted  and  disheartened 
enough,  with  a  bitter  realisation  that  "  on  the  side  of 
the  oppressor  there  was  power,"  and  perhaps  filled 
with  that  sense  of  despair  which  a  very  small  in- 
justice or  defeat  will  suffice  to  breed  in  t^e  feeble  or 
the  aged,  in  the  inexperienced  or  the  utterly  worn- 
out.  They  could  not  dream  that  the  little  incident 
had  been  watched  by  one,  a  statesman  rising  into 
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great  power,  on  whom  it  wrought  the  oonviotion 
that  "  the  people  "  could  never  be  happy  or  safe  from 
wrong  or  insult,  till  it  was  guarded  by  a  soldier 
identical  in  feeling  and  interest  with  itself ;  and  his 
conviction  presently  found  form  in  the  organisation 
of  the  French  National  G-uatd. 

We  will  now  turn  to  one  or  two  instances  where 
the  action  of  a  single  individual  has  sufficed  to  set 
the  groove  of  social  custom.  When  the  worthy 
Quaker,  Jonas  Hanway,  started  out,  amid  the  jeers 
of  his  neighbours  and  the  missiles  of  naughty  street- 
boys,  carrying  over  his  head  the  first  umbrella  seen 
in  use  in  England,  his  faith  must  have  been  very 
strong  indeed,  if  he  could  have  fully  believed  that  in 
a  very  few  years  the  strange  phenomenon  would  be 
so  completely  naturalised  that  an  **  umbrella-stand  *' 
would  be  among  the  regular  appointments  of  every 
decent  household ! 

Not  many  miles  from  where  I  write  this,  among 
the  purple  hills  and  wild  moors  of  the  North  of 
Scotland,  there  is  a  spot  where  many  roads  meet, 
and  where  a  now  famous  fair  is  held  annually,  and 
many  smaller  onet}  at  shorter  intervals,  to  which 
farmers  bring  their  cattle  and  their  produce,  at 
which  country  *' merchants  *'  display  their  wares,  and 
whereat  many  cottage  industries,  such  as  beo-keeping, 
or  stocking-knitting,  win  pride  and  profit  by  prize  or 
sale.  The  spot  is  admirably  situated  for  the  purpose 
— midway  between  several  small  villages,  and  easy  of 
access  to  the  farms  and  hamlets  thinly  scattered  over 
the  neighbourhood.  Its  advantages  were  first  dis- 
cerned many  years  ago  by  a  solitary  man — ^not  the 
laird,  nor  the  minister,  but  a  simple  travelling  pedlar. 
Of  such  men  the  poet  Wordsworth  says — 

"  Tlieir  hard  service,  deemed  deljasing  now, 
Gained  merited  respect  in  simpler  times, 
Wlion  squire  and  priest  and  they  who  ronnd  them  dwelt 
In  rustic  sequpstratinn — all  dependent 
\j\to\\  the  pedlar's  toil— supplied  their  wants, 
Or  pleased  their  fancies,  with  the  wares  ho  bought." 

Possibly  our  Scottish  pedlar  was  such  a  one  as  the 
hero  of  "  The  Excursion,"  and  had  kept 
"  In  solitude  and  solitary  thought 
His  mind  in  a  Just  equipoise  of  love." 

At  any  rate,  he  was  an  honest  man.  whoKe  credit 
stood  well  with  his  customers,  and  whose  coming  was 
patiently  waited  for,  because  his  goods  were  trust- 
worthy and  his  prices  fair.  Presently  the  good  man 
felt  the  weight  of  advancing  years,  which  did  not 
agree  well  with  an  ever-widening  sphere  of  traffic. 
He  considered  within  himself,  and  decided  that  the 
spot  we  have  already  described  would  be  a  con- 
venient point  at  which  to  let  his  customers  under- 
stand he  would  regularly  await  them  on  given  dates. 
Be  it  understood  that  the  roads  which  meet  there 
now  were  not  made  then :  they  were  all  l3ring  latent 
in  the  pedlar's  idea.  There  he  could  show  them  a 
wider  assortment  of  goods  than  M^as  possible  if  he 
had  to  toil  up  hill  and  down  dale,  often  uselessly, 
under  their  load.  It  was  easier  for  each  of  twenty 
or  thirty  cottage  wives,  who  really  wanted  his  wares, 
to  walk  her  two  or  three  miles  towards  him,  than  for 
him  to  toil  seventy  or  eighty  miles  to  all  of  them, 
with  many  divergences  where  he  was  not  required 


at  all.  Possibly  a  life  of  industry  and  thrift  had 
already  made  such  '*due  provision  for  his  modest 
wants"  as  emboldened  him  to  take  this  independent 
step.  Anyhow,  it  prospered,  and  his  name  and  story 
are  still  remembered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fair  which  owes  its  start  to  him.  But  as  far  as  I 
could  discover,  nobody  remembers  another  individual 
who  must  have  certainly  existed,  and  who  is  worthy 
of  scarcely  less  honour  than  the  originator — f>.,  that 
individual  to  whom  it  first  occurred  that  it  would  be 
a  wise  thing  to  carry  up  some  produce  of  one's  own, 
and,  sitting  beside  the  pedlar,  expose  it  to  one's 
neighbours,  when  they  came,  cash  in  hand,  to  the 
pedlar's  tryst  The  first  disciple  of  any  movement  is 
a  most  important  person,  for  he  takes  the  fire  of 
genius  and  originality,  at  which  others  are  content 
to  gape  in  admiring  or  scoffing  wonder,  and  he  proves 
that  it  is  useful  for  boiling  kettles  and  lighting 
lamps — and  lo  1  the  eccentricity  of  the  remarkable 
man  becomes  the  custom  of  the  commonplace!  I 
wonder  who  was  that  first  person  who  sat  down 
beside  the  pedlar  on  the  moorland  ?  Perhaps  it  was 
some  old  blind  woman,  who  could  do  nothing  but 
knit  stockings,  and  wanted  to  sell  some.  Or  per- 
haps it  was  some  little  girl,  whose  bees  had  given 
her  more  honey  than  she  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

I  have  been  narrating  all  these  incidents  of  the 
unexpected  developments  of  beginning  in  the  material 
world,  not  for  their  own  sake— deeply  interesting  as 
they  are — ^but  because,  before  proceeding  further,  I 
wish  to  work  into  my  reader's  mind  a  vital  conviction 
(which  is  very  different  from  a  lifeless  axiom),  not 
only  that  everything  must  have  a  beginning,  but  that 
whatever  we  do  may  lead  to  results  far  wider  than, 
and  actually  quite  different  from,  any  we  can  possibly 
anticipate.  And  further  (and  this  is  most  important 
of  all)  that  it  is  always  "worth  while  to  make  a 
beginning,"  though  all  that  we  can  possibly  do  with 
heart,  hand,  or  tongue  may  appear  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  end  we  would  achieve,  and  even  hopelessly 
separate  from  it. 

"  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  WTien 
it  is  borne  in  upon  us  that  something  is  right  to  be 
done,  or  to  be  got  undone,  then  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  improbabilities  or  impossibilities.  (Why.  even  a 
great  French  statesman  who  did  not  much  believe  in 
God  was  known  to  declare  that  "  impossible  "  was  '*  a 
beast  of  a  word "  which  he  never  wanted  to  hear  I) 
Our  part  is  simply  to  do  what  we  can  ;  if  necessary, 
even  to  wait  quite  quietly  till  we  find  an  opportunity; 
though  we  need  never  wait  long  for  this  if  we 
are  content  with  the  day  of  small  things,  and  ready 
to  do  what  we  *'  may,"  instead  of  sighing  for  what  we 
•*  might."  Then,  with  prayer  and  faith  let  us  launch 
our  little  action  on  the  stream  of  Time,  assured,  with 
the  honourable  Gamaliel  (Acts  v.  38,  39),  that  if  the 
counsel  or  the  work  be  of  God,  and  according  to  Hi;* 
will,  it  must  bear  fruit  in  the  end,  though  the  little 
seed  may  lie  hidden  for  many  days;  while  if  it  be 
but  the  product  of  human  fanaticism  or  whim,  it 
must  perish  utterly  at  last  though  it  may  seem  to 
spring  up  and  bear  a  harvest  in  a  single  night  Has 
not  a  poet  beautifuUy  ^^^ — 
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"  Nature's  least  worthy  growths  have  quickest  spring, 
And  socnest-answeiiDg  service  readiest  raeeU, 
And  uudisoerning  glory's  shining  wing 
Lights  earliest  on  an  ill-deserving  head. 
Winter  o'er  autumn-scattered  wheat  doth  fling 
A  wliite  oblivion  that  keeiM  wnnn  the  seed  ; 


It  can  be  readily  seen  that  while  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  traoe  the  beginning's  of  great  movements 
in  the  material  world,  when  we  come  to  the  things  of 
the  spiritual  life,  whether  in  individuals  or  in  move- 
ments, our  difficulties  are  increased   tenfold.      The 


"  Nobody  could  have  been  astonished  more  than  poor  Mrs.  Bunjan  herself,  could  she  have  foreseen  the 
final  result  of  the  innocent  wiles  which  she  exerted  to  keep  John  interested  in  the  Bible.'*— p.  86. 


And  wisest  thought  needs  deepest  bur}'ing 
Before  its  ripe  effect  begins  to  breed. 
Therefore,  O  spiritual  seedsman,  cast 
With  unregretftal  hand  thy  rich  grain  forth. 
Nor  think  thy  word's  regenerating  birth 
Dead,  that  so  long  lies  locked  in  human  breast 
Time,  swift  to  foster  things  of  lesser  worth, 
Broods  o'er  thy  work,  and  God  permits  no  waste." 


deepest  secrets  of  souls  are  sacred  things  not  readily 
to  be  fully  revealed  even  in  those  whose  biographies 
or  autobiographies  are  given  to  the  world.  And, 
indeed,  we  cannot  always  trace  even  for  ourselves  the 
first  source  of  our  best  impulse  or  wisest  line  of 
conduct.  Sometimes,  when  we  believe  we  do  so,  we 
stop  short  at  a  book  or  a  sermon  on  which  our  mind 
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ooDBoioiuly  seized,  infitead  of  goiiig  badk  to  some 
incident  or  example  of  quiet  goodness  which  served 
to  illustrate  the  volume  or  prepared  ns  to  listen  to 
the  discourse.  I  myself  am  inclined  to  think  that  an 
action  or  a  person  is  always  the  seed  of  fresh  spiritual 
life  in  the  world,  rather  than  any  mere  word  or 
thought ;  words  and  thoughts  being  rather  the  water 
or  the  soil  brought  to  enrich  the  growth  of  such  seed 
when  already  planted,  perhaps  quite  unawares.  The 
Word  of  God  Himself  we  know  came  to  the  world  a 
Person — the  Person  of  our  Elder  Brother  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  words  themselves 
are  sometimes  deeds  of  the  very  deepest  import. 
Such  are  the  confessions  of  martyrs,  ready  to  seal 
their  testimony  with  their  blood  ;  and  such  are  other 
confessions  of  staunch  faith  or  determined  action, 
which  also  lead  to  martyrdom  no  less  surely,  though 
it  may  be  the  martyrdom  not  of  death  but  of  a  broken 
heart,  an  abnegated  ambition,  or  of  work  withdrawn, 
and  the  consequent  failure  of  daily  bread.  But  that 
does  not  disturb  our  former  proposition,  for  behind 
such  words  as  these  beats  the  very  heart  of  a 
personal  life,  throbbing  in  their  utterance  with  the 
crisis  of  its  fate. 

But  even  of  these  subtler  growings  of  the  spiritual 
world  enough  is  made  visible  to  convince  us  that  their 
roots  spring  in  quiet  and  shady  places,  among  those 
of  whom  the  world  knows  nothing  and  hears  little. 

Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  there  we 
find  Bunyan^s  immortal  story  of  the  Pilgrim  and  his 
Progress.  Troubled  souls  and  trustful  souls  have 
found  their  own  experience  mirrored  there.  It  has 
given  us  descriptive  phrases  which  can  never  perish. 
We  need  not  go  out  of  our  way  for  words  while 
Vanity  Fair  and  the  Slough  of  Despond,  Doubting 
Castle  and  the  Herb  Heart's-Ease  are  ready-made 
for  us.  If  the  roofs  of  British  homes  oould  be  raised 
for  us  on  any  Sunday  afternoon,  how  many  of  the  aged 
and  the  suffering  should  we  find  listening  to  the 
strangely  melodious  description  of  the  Land  of  Beulah, 
how  many  brave  boys  pondering  over  the  dread  battle 
with  Apollyon,  how  many  little  maidens  gazing  on 
the  charms  of  the  House  Beautiful  ?  Does  it  never 
occur  to  us  that  the  wonderful  allegory  would  scarcely 
have  been  written,  but  for  the  unselfish  life  and  holy  in- 
fluence of  the  poor  working  woman  who  married  Bun- 
yan  in  the  days  when  he  was,  not  the  unexampled 
sinner  which  the  unsparing  words  of  his  earnest  re- 
pentance might  lead  some  to  imagine,  but  what  was 
perhaps  almost  less  likely  to  change  into  the  Christian 
saint  and  devoted  preacher  —to  wit,  a  roystering  and 
careless  youth,  knowing  no  pleasures  but  those  of 
skittles  and  quoits  and  beer? 

Did  it  seem  as  if  it  oould  possibly  signify  to  the 
whole  Christian  world,  whether  the  penniless  wife  of 
that  humble  Bedfordshire  villager  was  a  sincere, 
godly  woman,  intent  on  keeping  her  little  household 
in  ways  of  purity  and  piety,  or  a  mere  good-humoured 
slattern,  who,  if  her  husband  br  mght  her  home  a  fair 
share  of  his  wage,  would  be  quite  content  to  humour 
his  "little  ways"  and  indulge  his  "harmless  plea- 


sures"? Nobody  could  have  been  astonished  more 
than  poor  Mrs.  Bunyan  herself,  could  she  have  fore- 
seen tiie  final  result  of  the  innocent  wiles  which  she 
exerted  to  keep  John  interested  in  the  Bible,  or  the 
"  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven,"  while  the  shouts 
of  his  playfellows  on  the  village  gn^een  penetwted  to 
their  little  kitchen,  which  we  may  be  sure  was  neat, 
and  clean,  and  cosy,  for  all  its  bareness.  Probably, 
if  she  oould  have  known  that  John  was  a  genius,  she 
would  have  been  frightened  to  marry  him,  and  still 
more  frightened  to  attempt  to  influence  or  control 
him.  But  Grod  showed  her  all  that  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  know — that  it  was  her  plain  duty  to  try  to 
get  her  husband  to  do  what  she  felt  was  pleasing  in 
God's  sight ;  and  she  found  strength  to  do  this.  She 
laid  her  hand  on  the  rudder  of  the  ship  of  life,  keepinof 
it  in  its  course,  and  the  winds  of  God  came  down  and 
filled  its  sails,  and  bore  it  triumphantly  where  she  did 
not  dream. 

We  think  it  may  serve  for  our  profit  and  comfort,  if 
from  tim^  to  time  we  give  a  little  consideration  to 
the  great  things  which  have  sprung  from  the  holy 
lives  of  those  "  who  builded  larger  than  they  knew." 
We  will  try  to  remember  such,  whose  hallowed  "  be- 
ginnings" have  been  recorded  by  others  long  after 
they  had  themselves  passed  through  earth's  green 
door  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  when  the  seed  they 
had  sown  had  taken  root  and  borne  fruit  a  hundred- 
fold. Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  narrate  some 
incidents  of  such  "secret  service"  which  have  been 
made  manifest  to  our  own  observation.  And  though 
we  shall  draw  a  careful  line  between  "fact"  and 
"  fiction,"  we  think  we  may  be  free  to  indicate  by  the 
aid  of  the  eye  of  imagination  where  such  secret 
services  must  enter  into  the  forces  which  are  to  brin^* 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  though  they  can  never  be 
traced  by  any  other  vision  until  the  day  of  the  great 
revealing  of  all  things.  We  hold  that  anything 
which  gives  a  deeper  responsibility  and  solemnity, 
and  yet  a  brighter  joy  and  hope,  to  life,  is  a  legitimate 
function  of  imagination,  and  that  if  it  be  carefully 
and  devoutly  exercised,  it  may  make  fiction  far 
nearer  truth  than  any  mere  bald  statement  of  fact 
can  ever  be. 

We  want  to  trace  "  the  salt  of  the  earth  ^  as  it  lies 
sparsely  scattered,  sinking  into  the  substances  around, 
only  to  be  recognised  by  the  freshness  and  savour  it 
leaves  behind  it.  We  think  that  our  search  will 
bring  us  many  lessons  and  hints  that  may  help  and 
console  us  as  we  go  to  work,  each  in  our  own  little 
comer,  and  some  of  us  in  hedged-in  comers,  wherein 
we  seem  shut  out  from  any  service  to  our  kind  or  any 
infiuence  on  it.  We  shall  not  have  laboured  in  vain 
if  we  bring  ourselves  to  a  better  realisation  of  the 
truth  which  sounds  so  simple  in  the  hymn,  but  which, 
if  taken  home  to  many  a  warm  and  zealous  heart, 
would  calm  its  discontents  and  make  bright  the 
narrow  path  of  duty— the  truth  that,  in  aspiration 
and  act,  we  should  be — 

"More  careful,  not  to  aerve  Ood  umch. 
But  to  please  Him  perfectly." 


-^^^>»i^^^^^^r^^ 
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"^i^^,  mother,  doet  theu  hear  the  voice  of  siuging 
Float  from  the  world  above  ? 
Through  the  dim  arches  gentle  echoes  ringing 
Do  speak  to  me  of  love." 
"  Peace,  O  my  child !  awaken  from  thy  slumbers ; 

I  hear  no  tender  hymn.** 
She  knew  not  that  with  swc?t  seraphic  numbers 

The  angels  sang  to  him. 
Yea,  as  he  listened  through  the  pathways  dim, 
The  angels  sang  to  him. 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  do  know  the  earth's  sweet  story 

Of  bird  and  blossoming  spray. 
When  shall  I  see  the  sunset  in  its  glorj', 

The  purple  hills  of  day  ?  " 
"  Peace,  O  my  child— hearken  the  voice  of  duty, 


Although  the  world  be  fair.'' 
She  knew  not  that  the  angeb  in  their  beauty 

Were  bending  o'er  him  there. 
Yea,  as  he  listened  through  the  pathways  dim, 

The  angels  sang  to  him. 

*'  Mother,  I  do  behold  the  sunset  lustre, 

The  blossoms  red  and  white  ; 
The  sunny  grape,  with  its  rich  purple  duster, 

The  waters  crowned  with  light" 
"  Peace,  0  my  child  ;  it  is  thy  slumber's  vision  ; 

I  see  no  sunset  flame." 
She  knew  not  that,  from  out  the  land  Elysian, 

The  angels  for  him  came. 
Yea,  as  he  listened  through  the  pathways  dim,  - 

The  angels  sang  to  him. 

S.    FORSTER. 


'WANTED,     A     GOVERNESS." 


OHAPTEB   IV. 

When  gball  we  grieve,  If  grieve  we  niiutf 
To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow." 

Charlbb  If  ackat. 

)  OE  is  me  I    Maggie  does  not  need 
a  governess,  and  if  she  did  I 
oould  never  be  that  lucky  in- 
dividual.      Her    terrible   old 
grandfather  has  given  her  the 
kind  of  education  that  people 
try   (and   generally  in  vain) 
to    grind    into    boys.      And 
partly  from  a  lack  of  other 
employmeut,  and  partly  from  an 
innate    love   of    knowledge,    she 
has  absorbed  it  as  readily  as  a 
sponge  absorbs  water. 

She  is  quite  well  now,  so,  as  there  was 
no  reasonable  excuse  for  longer  delay,  I 
have  passed  the  morning  in  inquiring  into 
the  extent  of  her  studies.  And  I  have  been  simply 
horrified— classics,  mathematics,  botany,  astronomy, 
geology,  and  goodness  knows  what  besides.  I  might 
have  been  oomf  orted  by  finding  that  she  was  ignorant 
of  French  and  German,  but,  unfortunately,  my  own 
knowledge  of  those  languages  is  of  the  most  meagre 
kind,  and  I  dare  not  undertake  to  give  her  lessons 
in  them. 

I  have  been  bo  oomfortable  and  happy  here — ao 
thoroughly  at  home ;  and  now,  in  oommon  honesty, 
I  feel  I  shall  have  to  give  up  the  situation. 
Everything  here  is  so  delightfully  unconventional 
and  free  from  restraint.  I  am  not  obliged  to  weigh 
every  word  I  say  ;  my  life  is  not  made  a  burden  to 
me  by  the  vagaries  of  noisy,  self-willed  children ; 
Mr.  Bloomfield  is  the  kindest  of  men;   and  as  for 


Maggie,  she  is  positively  unique  I  She  has  the  sweetest 
disposition  in  the  world,  coupled  with  quick  intellect, 
and  has  been  brought  up  in  the  society  of  a  few 
learned  elderly  people,  who  have  not  only  petted  her 
as  a  child  but  conversed  with  her  as  a  rational  being. 
All  these  circumstances  have  produced  in  her  the 
oddest  oombination  of  childish  simplicity  and  thought- 
ful gravity  that  I  have  ever  met  with. 

It  amuses  me  greatly  to  listen  to  the  conversations 
she  frequently  has  with  Hilton  (between  whom  and 
herself  a  firm  friendship  has  been  established)  on  the 
subject  of  books  and  theories,  and  to  hear  her  discuss 
some  serious  question  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  sage, 
defending  her  opinions  by  quotations  from  all  kinds 
of  learned  old  writers.  I  fancy  that  Hilton  him- 
self feels  inclined  to  laugh  sometimes,  but  it  never 
seems  to  ooour  to  her  that  there  is  anything  unusual 
in  it. 

Most  of  her  soientifio  knowledge  appears  to  be 
rather  out  of  date,  however,  for  Hilton  often  oomes 
off  victorious  in  an  argument  of  that  kind.  On  one 
such  occasion,  finding  that  for  some  time  afterwards 
she  continued  to  look  dejected,  I  inquired  the  cause 
of  her  (distress. 

"  It  is  nothing  particular,"  she  answered  dolefully. 
"  Only  Hilton  has  proved  to  me  that  my  ideas  about 
the  nature  of  light  were  wrong." 

**  Well,  I  would  not  fret  about  that,"  I  remarked. 
'*  You  did  not  make  the  lights  nor  the  theory  either, 
and  you  oould  not  be  expected  to  understand  it  until 
you  were  taught." 

''No,  but  I  always  understood  that  it  was  radi- 
ated from  all  bodies,  in  the  form  of  minute  atoms ; 
and  now  he  tells  me  that  it  is  in  the  form  of 
waves." 

"  Well,  I  should  not  care  whether  it  is  in  waves  or 
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in  atoms.  It  is  equally  acceptable  when  we  want  it, 
and  jnst  as  great  a  nnisanoe  when  we  don't,"  I  said. 
"  Besides,  your  cousin  ought  to  understand  such 
things  better  than  you  do.  He  has  had  the  advantage 
of  reading  all  the  newest  books." 

*^  Oh,  I  'm  not  thinking  of  it  in  that  way,"  she  re- 
plied quickly  ;  "  but  my  grandfather  took  such  pains 
to  teach  me  the  nature  of  light,  and  it  u  disappoint- 
ing to  be  shown  by  quite  a  young  man  that  he  was  ' 
altogether  mistaken.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  trust 
so  implicitly  to  every  word  my  grandfather  said  that 
I  don't  quite  like  this  new  experience.  Besides,  if  he 
was  mistaken  in  one  thing  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken in  others.'* 

It  occurred  to  me  then  that  I  was  hardly  competent 
to  be  her  governess,  and  this  morning's  examination 
has  settled  the  matter  beyond  all  possibility  of  a 
doubt 

Well,  as  Shakespeare  says,  "  If  't  were  done,  't  were 
well  't  were  done  quickly ! "  I  am  aware  that  Mr. 
Bloomfield  is  now  writing  letters  in  a  little  room  at 
the  back  of  the  house  which  is  called  the  study. 
This  little  room  is  always  at  the  disposal  of  anyone 
who  has  letters  to  write,  and  in  it  Mr.  Bloomfield's  pri- 
vate correspondence  may  generally  be  read  by  anyone 
who  feels  inclined  to  do  so,  as  it  is  usually  kept  in  a 
heap  at  one  end  of  the  table.  Not  that  Mr.  Bloomfield 
is  altogether  careless.  Oh  dear  no  1  he  has  occasional 
fits  of  excessive  carefulness,  and  sometimes  spends 
whole  days  in  the  study,  sorting  and  arranging  these 
papers  into  the  most  wonderful  order.  But  these  fits 
are  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  time  and  place  are  both  suitable  for  a  business 
interview ;  so  I  walk  down-stairs  and  rap  at  the  study 
door.  There  is  no  answer,  but  I  can  hear  sounds  from 
within  which  are  not  difficult  to  interpret,  letter- 
writing  being  dull  work,  and  the  afternoon  being 
warm. 

Shall  I  leave  it  till  another  time — ^there  is  no  need  to 
be  in  such  haste?  No,  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so 
much  as  uncertainty  I  I  mean  to  have  the  matter 
settled  at  once,  and  I  continue  to  knock  at  the  door 
till  a  sleepy  voice  bids  me  *'  Come  in." 

Mr.  Bloomfield  sits  at  the  table  with  a  half -written 
letter  before  him,  on  which  is  a  great  smudge  of  ink, 
caused  by  the  pen  having  fallen  on  to  it  when  he 
went  to  sleep.  He  is  lost  in  contemplation  of  this 
smudge  when  I  enter. 

"  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  about  Maggie,  Mr. 
Bloomfield,"  I  begin,  plunging  right  into  the  subject 
at  once. 

^'  Oh,  indeed  I  Take  a  seat.  Miss  Scott,"  he  says,  with 
difficulty  withdravring  his  attention  from  the  letter. 

"I  find  that  she  does  not  require  a  governess." 

Mr.  Bloomfield  gives  a  low  whistle  of  astonishment. 

"Her  English  education  is  complete,  and  she  has 
studied  Latin  and  Greek,  astronomy,  botany,  and 
geology,  besides  mathematics.  Of  course  I  cannot  say 
how  tiiorough  her  knowledge  of  these  subjects  may  be, 
because  I  don't  understand  them  sufficiently  myself." 

"This  is  quite  unexpected,'*  exclaims  Mr.  Bloom- 
field, looking  greatly  dismayed  at  my  catalogue  of 
Maggie's  acquirements,  "  They  told  me  she  had  never 
been  to  school," 


"Nor  has  she.  Her  grandfather  taught  her  him- 
self." 

"Isn't  there  anything  you  can  teach  her?" 

^'  I  am  afraid  not.  If  you  wish  to  have  her  taught 
anything,  there  are  the  modem  languages  and  music. 
But  I  have  only  been  used  to  teaching  children,  and  I 
could  not  undertake  to  give  her  lessons  in  them." 

There  is  a  long  pause,  during  which  Mr.  Bloom- 
field stares  at  the  smudged  letter,  and  I  gaze  out  of 
the  window  and  feel  like  a  prisoner  awaiting  my 
sentence.  At  last  he  looks  up  and  says,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  "  I  must  talk  it  over  with  Hilton.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  coming  to  me  about  it.  Miss  Scott. 
At  any  rate,  we  won't  hear  of  losing  you  just  yet" 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  I  say,  and  leave  him  to  finish 
his  letter.    My  case  is  remanded. 

After  dinner,  Hilton  and  his  father  remain  in  the 
dining-room  an  unusually  long  time,  and  I  know  that 
my  case  is  being  heard. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Bloomfield  might  have  decided 
without  asking  Hilton.  It  seems  humiliating  for  a 
woman  of  my  age  to  have  her  services  accepted  or 
rejected  by  a  young  fellow  of  five-  or  six-and-twenty. 
However,  I  am  quite  aware,  by  this  time,  that  Hilton 
is  the  real  master  of  this  house.  He  has  chosen  every 
article  of  furniture  in  it,  and  superintended  all  the 
decorations,  and  I  must  confess  the  result  does  him 
great  credit 

For  instance,  the  room  in  which  I  await  my  fate 
— the  drawing-room — ^is  a  marvel  of  lightness  and 
elegance,  terminating  in  a  deliciously  cool  grotto  of 
ferns  and  fiowers.  No  doubt  many  people  would  com- 
plain of  its  want  of  conformity  to  the  acknowledged 
rules  of  decoration,  but  I  wiU  defy  anyone  to  enter 
the  room  without  feeling  that  an  artist  has  arranged 
it  There  is  not  a  single  crude  outline  or  colour  in 
the  whole  room.  Indeed,  there  is  something  almost 
Quakerish  in  the  soft  neutrality  of  most  of  the  tints ; 
yet  where  a  touch  of  colour  is  introduced,  how  de- 
lightfully effective  it  is  1  In  fact,  everything  is  dis- 
posed with  such  consummate  taste  that,  let  the  eye 
rove  where  it  will,  it  meets  with  refinement  and 
beauty. 

The  servants  look  up  to  Hilton  with  a  species  of 
awe.  Whatever  else  is  neglected,  anything  that  will 
come  under  Mr.  Hilton's  notice  must  be  faultless. 
The  "  master  "  is  quite  a  secondary  personage ;  he  never 
sees  whether  things  are  right  or  wrong  ;  or  if  he  does, 
it  isn't  of  much  consequence — ^he  doesn't  oare.  I  don't 
believe  anybody  looks  after  his  comfort,  poor  man  f 
or  puts  the  buttons  on  his  shirts.    It 's  too  bad  I 

Yet  I  do  not  think  they  are  so  attentive  to  Hilton 
because  they  are  afraid  of  him,  for  I  have  never  heard 
him  scold  them.  Nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  facts  of  his  age  and  sex.  I  believe  the  sole 
spell  lies  in  this — ^that  he  neither  praises  nor  blames 
without  good  reason.  The  same  taste  and  judgment 
that  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  drawing-room  furni- 
ture are  exercised  on  everything  with  which  he  comes 
in  contact ;  and  quietly,  without  effort  or  ostentation, 
he  approves  or  he  disapproves,  and  we  bow  to  his 
decision. 

Hilton  is  the  kind  of  man  to  whom  the  women  of 
}}is  household  are  certain  to  become  slaves.   No  matter 
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whether  they  are  young  or  old,  married  or  single,  they 
are  forced,  sooner  or  later,  to  value  his  praise  and  to 
dread  his  censure.  When  I  realised  the  kind  of  sway 
he  had  over  the  household,  I  determined  that  I,  at 
least,  would  never  put  my  neck  under  his  yoke ;  but 
I  have  been  several  times  startled  to  find  myself 
blushing  with  pleasure  when  he  has  praised  my 
work ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  soon  be  as  much 
under  his  dominion  as  the  rest,  much  as  my  pride 
rebels  against  it. 

The  oddest  part  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  feel  like  this  towards  a  person  without  having 
any  great  liking  or  affection  for  him.  A  public 
singer  does  not  love  the  crowds  of  elegant  idlers  he 


better  have  masters  to  teach  her  French  and  German, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Hilton  says  it's  too  late 
to  begin  to  learn  the  piano,  but  if  he  finds  that 
she  has  a  voice  we  are  going  to  have  her  taught 
singing.    What  do  you  think  of  that  plan.'" 

*^I  think  it  is  an  excellent  one.  You  could  not 
possibly  do  better ! "  I  answer,  with  as  much  cordi- 
ality as  I  can  command  under  the  circumstances. 

"•  Hilton  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
pity  for  you  to  leave  us,"  he  continues.  "  The  girls 
want  a  companion — somebody  to  go  out  shopping  with 
them  and  take  them  for  a  walk  now  and  then. 
Besides,  the  servants  want  somebody  to  look  after 
them  a  little,  and  Julia  is  too  young  to  manage  them 


•  There  ih  a  long  pause."— p.  88. 


sings  to,  yet  their  applause  sounds  none  the  less 
sweetly  in  his  ears. 

Hilton  never  talks  soft  nonsense  to  women,  never 
flatters  them  except  by  seeming  to  take  an  interest 
in  their  conversation  and  their  welfare.  But  what 
flattery  is  half  so  precious  to  a  woman's  heart  as 
that  ?  He  has  the  rare  gift,  too.  of  being  able  to  take 
a  real  interest  in  almost  everything  that  comes  in 
his  way ;  and  if  you  ask  his  opinion  about  any- 
thing, you  may  feel  sure  that  he  will  give  it  you 
carefully  and  conscientiously. 

At  last  this  young  Pope  appears,  and  I  am  informed 
that  Mr.  Bloomfield  wishes  to  speak  to  me  in  the 
dining-room ;  so  I  proceed  thither  to  receive  my 
sentence. 

"Well,  Miss  Scott,"  he  commences  in  a  cheery 
voice  that  instantly  raises  my  hopes,  "  I  've  been 
talking  it  over  with  Hilton,  and  he  thinks  it's  a  pity 
not  to  give  Maggie  a  really  flrst-rate  education  now 
we  are  about  it.  It's  no  use  spoiling  the  ship  for 
a  haporth  of    tar,  you  know.    We  think  she    had 


well.  She  does  her  best,  I  'm  sure :  but  they  want  a 
strong  hand  over  them.  Hilton  says  you  may  not 
like  to  get  out  of  practice  with  your  teaching,  but  if 
you  don't  object  to  stay  on  these  terms,  why,  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  you." 

"Object  to  stay,  Mr.  Bloomfield  I "  I  exclaim 
warmly :  "  I  shall  be  delighted  to  stay !  I  feel  so 
thoroughly  happy  here  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  leave." 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Do  noble  deeda,  not  dream  them 
All  day  long." 

The  days  glide  on  smoothly  and  evenly.  I  take  upon 
myself  the  duties  of  housekeeper — very  pleasant  duties 
— at  Alma  House,  and  Maggie  becomes  more  and  more 
the  queen  of  our  hearts.  She  is  the  dearest  child  I 
I  don't  believe  she  has  a  fault,  or  if  she  has  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  it.  Mr.  Bloomfield  pours  out  the 
whole  wealth  of  his  affectionate  nature  upon  her ;  he 
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thinks  nothiniar  is  grood  enough  for  her,  and  is  con- 
tinually devising:  some  new  scheme  to  give  her  pleasure. 
A  man  of  his  disposition  must  have  someone  to  pet, 
and  Maggie  supplies  the  want  to  perfection  ;  besides, 
was  she  not  given  back  to  him  from  the  very  jaws  of 
death?  If  it  were  possible  to  spoil  her,  she  would 
most  assuredly  be  spoilt.  But,  fortunately,  she  attri- 
butes all  this  devotion  and  homage  to  our  goodness 
rather  than  to  her  own. 

There  is  nothing  to  mar  the  harmony  of  our  home  ; 
no  grinding  jKJverty  to  sharpen  our  faces  and  our 
tempers ;  no  hurrying  after  wealth  and  grandeur ; 
and  no  bowing  down  beneath  the  yoke  of  those  hard 
taskmasters,  style  and  fashion.  It  seems  that  in  this 
one  house,  at  least,  evil  has  no  power  to  enter. 

One  evening,  after  having  been  for  an  unusually  long 
walk,  Maggie  goes  to  bed  with  a  headache.  I  search 
everywhere  in  vain  for  my  smelling-bottle  to  lend  her, 
and  then  remember  having  seen  one  on  Julia's  dressing- 
table,  and  go  without  the  least  hesitation  to  borrow  it. 

Julia  returned  from  her  long  visit  looking  much 
healthier  and  happier  than  when  she  went ;  and  her 
manner  at  first  was  so  cordial  that  I  repented  of 
having  wronged  her  by  my  first  dislike ;  but  during 
the  last  few  days  her  old  ungracious  ways  have  re- 
appeared. 

There  is  no  response  to  my  two  distinct  raps,  so  I 
conclude  that  she  is  still  down-stairs,  and  decide  to  go 
in  and  get  it  for  myself.  I  walk  quickly  to  the  dress- 
ing-table, and  then  discover  that  the  room  is  not 
untenanted.  Julia  lies,  fully  dressed,  upon  the  bed, 
crying  bitterly.  She  has  evidently  not  seen  me,  and  I 
can  slip  away  again  unnoticed  if  I  like  ;  but  feeling 
sorry  to  see  her  in  such  distress,  I  lay  my  hand  gently 
on  her  shoulder  and  inquire  what  is  the  matter. 

In^an  instant  she  has  dashed  my  hand  away,  and 
sits  looking  at  me  with  an  angry  glare  in  her  eyes 
which  no  amount  of  tears  will  hide. 

"  You  here  !  "  she  says,  in  a  low,  hard  tone.  "  How 
dare  you  come  sneaking  into  my  room  like  a  spy ! " 

I  draw  myself  back  proudly,  and  explain  the  reason 
of  my  intrusion.  But  at  the  first  sound  of  Maggie's 
name  she  exclaims  fiercely — 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  her !  or  you  either  I  I 
was  happy  enough  till  you  brought  h^r  here — with 

her  baby  fa^e  and  deceitful  ways  ! — and  now I 

hate  her  !  I  hate  her  ! ''  and  she  throws  herself  back 
on  the  bed,  and  begins  crying  more  passionately  than 
before. 

I  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  tears,  and  I  have  never 
seen  anyone  cry  in  a  way  so  distressing  to  witness  as 
Julia.  She  completely  loses  control  over  herself,  and 
seems  to  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in  making  herself  as 
wretched  as  possible ;  now  grinding  her  teeth  and 
clutching  savagely  at  the  bed-clothes  in  the  impotence 
of  her  wrath,  then  breaking  out  into  sobs  and  moans 
of  self-pity.  If  I  saw  my  worst  enemy  in  such  dis- 
tress I  should  forget  my  enmity  in  a  moment ;  and 
Julia  is  no  one's  enemy  but  her  own.  So.  instead  of 
resenting  her  speech,  I  try  to  show  her  how  mistaken 
she  is  in  thinking  that  Maggie  has  wronged  her  in 
any  way. 

**  Oh,  of  course  *he  has  done  nothing ! "  she  inter- 
rupts, when  anger  has  again  got  the  mastery  over 


tears.  *'  Slie  has  done  nothing — but  supplant  me  in 
every  way !  I  used  to  value  my  uncle's  love.  What 
is  it  worth  to  me  now,  when  he  has  given  the  same — 
and  more — ^to  her  I  I  used  to  feel  proud  and  glad  to 
be  called  his  darling !  What  do  I  care  for  it  ntnc^ 
when  he  calls  her  so  twenty  times  a  day  !  Bah  !  it  is 
disgusting  I  He  would  be  the  same  to  anyone  who 
happened  to  come  in  his  way  ! "  Then  raising  "herself 
on  her  elbow  she  says,  with  a  look  of  unutterable 
scorn,  "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  called  you  his 
darling  next!" 

"  You  are  excessively  rude ! "  I  retort,  and  sail 
majestically  from  the  room,  my  cheeks  hot  with  in- 
dignation. Me,  indeed  I  Am  I  so  old,  or  so  ugly, 
that  such  a  term  would  be  preposterous  if  applied 
to  me  \  Why,  it  seems  no  time  since  I  was  as  young 
as  Julia,  and,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  far  more 
attractive  than  she  ever  was^-or  will  be.  Me,  indeed  1 
As  though  /  were  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
whom  such  a  word  could  be  applied ! 

By  this  time  I  have  reached  my  own  room  and  my 
looking-glass ;  and,  on  catching  sight  of  my  red, 
angry  face,  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  comes  over  me, 
and  the  spell  is  broken.  Julia  is  right — it  would  be 
absurd  !  There  is  a  text  in  the  Bible  somewhere 
which  speaks  of  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face  in 
the  glass  a^d  going  his  way  and  straightway  forget- 
ting what  manner  of  man  he  is  ;  and  such  has  been  the 
case  with  me.  But,  fortunately,  my  looking-glass  is 
a  true  friend,  and  neither  flatters  nor  deceives.  In  it 
I  see  a  stout,  fair  woman,  with  neat  hair  and  dress ; 
and  a  face  that  I  should  call  neat  also,  since  there  is 
nothing  to  offend  the  eye  in  it.  No  one  could  describe 
me  as  "  a  woman  with  a  large  nose,"  or  "  a  woman 
with  a  hook  nose,"  or  a  particularly  small  nose ; 
nor,  indeed,  could  I  be  described  by  any  peculiarity  of 


"  My  looking-glass  is  a  true  friend,  and  neither  flattera 
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my  face.  I  un  what  my  dear  mother  would  have 
called  **  a  oomf ortable-looking  person ; "  bat  oertainly 
no  one  woold  dream  of  calling  me  a  "  darling  !  '* 
And  Mr.  Bloomfield  of  all  people  1  It 's  too  absurd  ! 
So  I  lau^b  myself  into  a  good  temper,  and  reoom- 
menoe  the  search  for  the  smelling-bottle. 

Julia*s  burst  of  passion  opens  my  eyes  to  many 
things  which  I  had  not  previously  noticed,  and  before 
very  long  I  make  several  discoveries.  Firstly, 
that  Hilton  takes  more  than  a  cousinly  interest  in 
Maggie;  secondly,  that  Maggie  literally  adores  him 
(which,  indeed,  I  had  foreseen  from  the  very  first) ;  and 
thirdly,  that,  however  desirous  Julia  may  be  to  retain 
her  uncle's  affection,  she  is  still  more  anxious  to  win 
the  love  of  her  cousin  Hilton.  How  she  purposes  to 
accomplish  this  I  do  not  know ;  for,  in  direct  con- 
trast to  Maggie's  lively,  sunshiny  ways,  she  shows 
nothing  but  ill-temper.  'T  is  true  she  occasionally  has 
fits  of  .amiability,  at  which  times  she  is  charming ;  but 
as  a  rule  she  feels  herself  eclipsed,  and  takes  no  pains 
to  conceal  her  sulky  ill-humour.  I  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  pity  and  half  like  her  for  that  very  reason ; 
though  all  my  friendly  advances  are  met  wit^  studied 
coldness.  I  fancy  that,  amongst  other  things,  she  is 
angry  with  me  for  having  taken  her  place  as  house- 
keeper ;  though  I  gather  from  the  remarks  of  the 
servants  that  she  had  no  liking  for  those  duties,  and 
performed  them  in  her  usual  jerky,  impulsive  way ; 
sometimes  annoying  the  whole  house  with  her  ex- 
cessive fastidiousness,  and  then  letting  things  take 
their  chanoe  for  weeks  together. 

Both  the  girls  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in 
reading.  Maggie  has  never  before  had  the  run  of  a 
circulating  library,  and  she  seems  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  the  present  opportunity.  As  she  is  under 
my  charge,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  see  that  she  reads  no 
objectionable  books ;  but  at  present  I  have  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  her  choice.  I  think  she  has 
discovered  which  authors  Hilton  most  admires,  and 
will  give  herself  no  rest  till  she  has  read  all  their 
works. 

Fortunately  Julia  is  quite  out  of  my  jurisdiction,  or 
I  should  be  continually  putting  my  veto  on  the  books 
she  reads.  She  is  an  inveterate  novel-reader,  and 
no  novel  could  be  too  wild  or  sensational  for  her  taste. 
I  wonder  if  the  reason  is,  that  her  peculiar  nature 
craves  for  that  form  of  excitement,  when  there  is  no 
other  to  be  had ;  or  that  a  long  course  of  such  reading 
has  produced  the  craving  ?  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  of 
both.  I  believe  that  if  she  had  always  had  plenty  of 
useful  occupation,  and  had  read  none  but  wholesome 
books,  she  would  have  been  a  very  different  girl.  But, 
as  it  is,  she  sees  everything  through  the  medium  of 
these  distorted,  highly  coloured  novels,  and  is  quite 
incapable  of  looking  at  anything  from  a  common- 
sense  point  of  view. 

I  am  sitting  alone  in  the  dining-room,  and  have 
just  reached  this  conclusion,  when  Hilton  comes  in 
and  inquires  for  Maggie. 

On  my  informing  him  that  she  has  gone  out  with 
her  uncle,  he  takes  up  his  position,  in  true  man- 
fashion,  on  the  rug,  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place, 
and  from  that  elevation  proceeds  to  cross-question  me. 

*'What  has  she  been  doing  all  the  afternoon? " 


"I  don*t  think  she  has  done  anything  but  read. 
She  seems  to  have  enjoyed  it  very  much.'* 

"Oh,  no  doubt  she  enjoyed  it!  That  is  the  very 
subject  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about,  Miss  Soott. 
Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  proper  state  of  things  for  a 
girl  to  spend  two-thirds  of  every  day  in  reading  ? " 

"  If  Maggie  chooses  to  read,  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
prevent  it.  She  never  neglects  any  of  her  duties. 
Besides,  I  am  not  her  governess,  you  know,  Mr. 
Hilton  ;  I  cannot  treat  her  as  if  she  were  a  child  I  " 
I  feel  rather  irritable,  for,  to  confess  the  truth.  I 
believe  I  have  taken  a  sort  of  i)ersonal  pride  in 
Maggie's  goodness,  and  to  be  addressed  in  this  way 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  startling. 

*'  Yes,  I  perfectly  understand  that,"  he  says,  **  but  I 
have  come  to  talk  it  over  with  you  because  you  are 
the  only  one  who  can  help  me  in  the  matter.  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  flying  as  of  speaking  to  the  pater 
about  it  I    He  would  not  understand  me." 

How  skilfully  he  has  smoothed  my  ruffled  feelings ! 
I  know  that  that  half-implied  compliment  was  pur- 
posely said ;  yet  it  is  almost  equally  flattering  to  know 
that  he  wishes  to  conciliate  me. 

"  Now,  don't  you  think  there  is  a  general  tendency 
to  six>il  Maggie— to  treat  her  as  if  she  were  a  baby  ? " 
he  asks.  "I  don't  say  that  it  is  anyone's  fault  in 
particular,  but  the  sooner  we  adopt  some  other 
system  the  better.  It  isn't  fair  to  her.  She  has 
been  shut  up  all  her  life  in  that  lonely  place,  with 
only  her  grandfather  and  his  old  friends  and  old 
books;  and  the  natural  consequence  is  that  she  has 
become  an  idle  dreamer.  I'm  sure  she  thinks  more 
about  books  than  anything  else,  and  lives  in  a  sort 
of  ideal  world  of  her  own.  Why,  to  go  through 
life  like  that,  is  about  as  sensible  as  to  go  on  a 
journey  with  your  face  turned  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion I  You  might  see  an  extremely  pretty  view,  but 
you  would  be  sure  to  walk  into  the  first  pond  you 
came  to!" 

''You  are  rather  difficult  to  please." 

"Am  IT'  (With  a  curious  little  smile  which  I 
think  I  can  interpret.)  "  I  want  to  rouse  Maggie  out 
of  that  dreamy  state — ^to  wake  her  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  real  world  living  and  struggling  around 
her — ^to  make  her  see  that  she  must  fall  into  her 
proper  place  in  the  ranks,  and  march  on  with  the 
rest  She  ought  to  take  a  natural,  healthy  interest  in 
everything  and  everybody.    Don't  you  think  so  ? " 

"So  the  poor  child  is  to  be  robbed  of  her  sweet 
faith  in  humanity,  and  all  the  fancies  that  make 
her  life  so  lovely  I  She  is  to  be  dragged  behind 
the  scenes  and  shown  all  the  mean,  paltry  shams 
of  life — ^for  the  sake  of  making  her  like  other  people  1 
I  wonder  you  can  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  wish  it ! " 

Again  that  curious  little  smile.  He  is  evidently 
amused  at  something.  Perhaps  that  he  has  roused 
me  to  such  enthusiasm — perhaps  that  I  think  him 
hard-hearted— or  it  may  be  because  I  seem  to  give 
him  credit  for  possessing  the  power  to  work  this 
transformation. 

"  You  are  looking  at  the  subject  in  a  wrong  light," 
he  says.  "There  is  not  the  least  fear  of  making 
Maggie  unimaginative  and  commonplace  —  that 
would  be  impossible.     But  I  want  her  to  be  more 
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self-reliant,  and  more  thoughtful  for  others.  At  least 
you  agree  with  me  that  a  girl  cannot  be  really 
happy  unless  she  has  some  kind  of  work  to  do?^* 

**  Yea,"  I  answer  reluctantly,  "  that  is  quite  true." 

"Then  you  will  do  your  best  to  remedy  the  evil? 
It  is  aimple  enough,  isn't  it  I  She  is  neither  obstinate 
nor  unreasonable?" 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"And  when  once  you  have  put  her  in  the  right 
way,  she  ^all  go  on  smoothly  enough.  I  shall  very 
likely  give  her  a  hint  myself  that  she  spends  too 
much  time  in  reading." 

"How  do  you  think  she  will  take  it?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  ca:..  guess.  At  any  rate, 
sho  T/ill  be  sure  to  ask  what  I  think  she  ought  to 
do  with  her  time — and  I  shall  send  her  to  you  I " 

"And  about  Julia.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with 
the  use  she  makes  of  her  time  ? " 

"  Oh,  Julia's  is  quite  a  different  case.  You  would 
not  be  able  to  do  anything  with  her.  She  is  a  warm- 
hearted girl,  with  many  good  points  in  her  character, 
but  she  wants  very  careful  treatment.  I  know  how 
to  manage  Julia." 

I  think  (but  I  dare  not  say  so)  that  I  ^ash  he 
would  take  her  in  hand  at  once,  since  she  is  in  much 
greater  need  of  management  than  Maggie. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

"  Nothiiig  useless  is  or  low  ; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best, 
And  wlint  seems  but  idle  show 
Strengthens  and  sustains  the  rest.'* 

LONOrBLLOW. 

Afteb  that  conversation  in  the  dining-room,  both 
Hilton  and  I,  each  in  our  several  ways,  try  to  rouse 
Maggie  out  of  her  dreaminess,  and  to  a  great  extent 
we  succeed ;  though  whether  she  will  ultimately  be 
the  better  for  the  change  time  alone  can  prove. 

Now  that  illness  is  banished  from  the  house, 
we  resume  our  intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  and 
begin  to  exchange  civilities  with  our  friends.  Mr. 
Bloomfield's  circle  of  acquaintances  is  a  large  and 
somewhat  varied  one.  It  consists  in  the  first  place  of 
professional  people,  proud  and  exclusive,  who  imitate 
religiously  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  above 
them  in  the  social  scale,  and  feel  that  the  deadliest  of 
sins  is  a  sin  against  society.  These  look  upon  the 
good  man  with  contempt,  but  tolerate  him  for  the 
sake  of  his  eligible  son.  Secondly,  of  ambitious 
tradespeople,  wealthy  enough  to  buy  up  all  the  pro- 
fessional set ;  yet  mean  enough  to  eat  any  amount  of 
humble  pie  if  by  so  doing  they  may  enjoy  the 
honour  of  their  acquaintance.  And  thirdly,  of  honest, 
hearty,  commonplace  people,  who  don't  care  a  fig  for 
etiquette,  and  who  laugh  loudly  at  their  own  old 
jokes,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  talk  of  the  shop.  Of 
course,  these  last  are  Mr.  Bloomfield's  especial  friends. 

In  my  nomadic  life  I  have  had  many  opportunities 
of  studying  these  three  divisions  of  middle  -  class 
society  in  cliques  :  but  never  having  seen  them  in 
combination  before,  it  interest-s  me  greatly  to  watch 
the  effect  when  unlucky  chances  bring  them  together 
ftt  Alma  Hous&    How  the  professionals  condescend. 


for  the  regulation  number  of  minutes,  to  the  trades- 
people, and  try  to  overawe  them  by  the  extreme  cor- 
rectness of  their  ideas  and  actions !  How  the  am- 
bitious tradespeople  are  servile  to  them  when  they 
think  of  the  stigma  that  attaches  to  trade,  and  defiant 
when  they  remember  their  superior  wealth!  What 
beautiful  sentiments  are  exchanged  between  them ! 
and  how  Mr.  Bloomfield's  vulgar  friends  shock  them 
by  their  open  worldliness,  and  then  outstay  and  laugh 
at  them.  Maggie,  having  no  worldly  wisdom,  sees 
nothing  of  all  this  ;  she  naturally  prefers  the  more  re- 
fined and  well-bred  people,  and  shrinks  involuntarily 
from  those  who  are  unpolished  in  their  manners. 
We  have  frequent  invitations  to  the  houses  of  these 
good-natured  folk ;  which  invitationjs  Julia  and 
Hilton  almost  invariably  decline,  and  Maggie  and 
I,  as  a  matter  of  course,  accept.  For  my  own  part,  I 
like  their  honest,  hearty  ways  ;  but  they  are  evidently 
so  obnoxious  to  Maggie,  with  her  ultra-refinement, 
that  I  soon  beg  Mr.  Bloomfield  to  have  her  excused  ; 
alleging  as  a  reason  that  she  is  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  bear  so  much  noise.  He  looks  disappointed,  but 
acquiesces,  and  Maggie  accepts  no  more  such  invita- 
tions. However,  there  are  plenty  of  others  that  she 
can  accept,  and  very  soon  after  her  first  introduction 
into  society  she  has  met  more  people  than  in  all  her 
life  before. 

I  expected  that  she  would  be  shy  at  finding  herself 
amongst  so  many  strangers,  but  she  seems  to  be  too 
muoh  interested  at  the  novelty  of  everything  to  feel 
any  self-consciousness.  All  too  soon,  however,  she 
learns  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  etiquette  ;  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  comes  timidity  and 
sel  f -consciousness. 

It  must  be  startling  to  discover,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  that,  at  every  turn,  you  may  be  breaking  one 
of  those  dreadful  rules  of  etiquette,  and  exposing 
yourself  to  comment,  if  not  to  ridicule.  It  must  have 
much  the  same  effect  as  when  a  man  who  has  been 
walking  on  what  he  thought  to  be  solid  ground,  sud- 
denly becomes  aware  that  it  is  only  the  thinnest  of 
ice.  All  his  boldness  instantly  vanishes,  and  he  looks 
round  fearfully,  and  takes  every  step  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

I  am  surprised,  and  indeed  disappointed,  that  it 
should  have  this  effect  on  Maggie:  and  when  she 
comes  to  me  for  help  in  the  matter,  I  inquire  what 
makes  her  so  anxious  to  learn  the  rules  of  etiquette. 

She  laughs  nervously,  and  says  she  is  not  more 
anxious  about  that  than  about  other  things. 

Then,  to  tease  her,  I  ask  whether  she  is  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  sosiety,  or 
by  a  sense  of  duty. 

To  my  surprise,  she  takes  the  question  quite  seri- 
ously, amd  proceeds  to  explain,  in  her  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  way,  that,  as  so  much  often  depends  on 
seeming  trifles,  she  finds  it  difficult  to  decide  which 
duties  are  important  and  which  are  not;  and  there- 
fore wishes  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  by  neglecting 
none  of  them. 

"Besides,"  she  adds,  "as  it  always  jars  on  my 
nerves  when  people  speak  incorrectly,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  my  awkwardness  may  have  just  that  effect 
on  others.    And  how  do  I  know  that  the  want  of  this 
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foolish  knowledge  may  not  lessen  my  influence  at 
some  future  time — ^perhaps  just  when  I  am  most 
anxious  to  exert  it  for  good ! " 

I  am  rather  amused  at  the  idea  of  lookin^if  at  the  sub- 
ject from  such  a  serious  point  of  view.  After  all,  I  don't 
half  believe  in  it  People  who  have  business  trans- 
actions with  their  fellow-creatures  see  the  worst  side 
of  human  nature,  and  are  g'enerally  inclined  to  look 
very  doubtfully  upon  any  profession  of ,  unusually 
elevated  sentiment. 

Not  that  I  really  disbelieve  in  Magrgrie  for  one 
instant.  I  should  be  worse  than  foolish  to  do  that  1 
I  only  think  that  she  deceives  herself,  and  that  under- 
lying all  other  motives  (unacknowledged,  perhaps, 
even  to  herself),  is  the  desire  to  please  Hilton,  and 
in  this  instance  the  fear  of  making  him  feel  ashamed 
of  her. 

He  is  certainly  very  kind  to  her,  continually  taking 
her  to  morning  concerts,  to  picture  galleries,  and  to 
other  intellectual  amusements — forming  her  tastes 
after  the  pattern  of  his  own,  I  suppose. 

Indeed,  he  is  so  thoroughly  sociable,  and  has  such 
powers  of  interesting  and  pleasing  those  about  him, 
that  he  is  sought  after  by  everyone.  But  perhaps 
we  appreciate  his  society  most  when  we  spend  the 
evening  quietly  at  home,  sitting  cosily  round  the 
fire,  while  he  reads  aloud  to  us,  either  from  some 
interesting  book  or  from  the  newspaper. 


If  the  subject  happen  to  be  a  tale  of  woe — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  account  of  a  shipwreck,  with  all  its 
thrilling  incidents  of  suffering,  death,  and  sometimes 
of  noble  heroism — it  is  curious  to  watch  its  different 
effects  on  the  two  g\i[».  Julia  stoops  forward  so  as  to 
hide  her  face  as  much  as  possible,  and  seems  only 
intent  on  the  fastening  of  her  bracelet,  or  the  adjust- 
ment of  some  fold  of  her  gown.  But  I  can  see,  by  the 
nervous  twitching  of  her  lips  and  eyelids,  that  she  is 
fighting  back  all  outward  expression  of  the  emotions 
of  which  she  is  ashamed.  Mag-p-ie,  on  the  other  hand, 
sits  gazing  into  the  fire,  with  her  face  an  index  to 
every  passing  thought — compassionate  when  a  child 
is  swept  from  its  mother's  arms,  tearfully  sorrowful 
when  some  poor  creature,  who  has  battled  long  with 
the  cruel  waves,  is  at  last  overcome  and  dashed  from 
his  frail  support. 

And  when  Hilton  has  finished  she  looks  up  at  him 
with  her  blue  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  expresses  in  her 
own  quaint  way  the  sympathy  she  feels.  I  wonder  if 
he  is  ever  tempted  to  kiss  the  tears  away  from  the 
sweet  young  face  that  looks  so  innocently  up  at  him  ? 
I  know  that,  if  I  were  in  his  place,  the  temptation 
would  be  altogether  too  strong  for  me ! 

Then  Julia,  having  regained  the  control  of  her  voice, 
makes  some  hard,  unfeeling  remark,  which  affects  us 
like  a  discordant  note  at  the  close  of  a  sonata.  Poor 
Julia  !  Why  does  she  take  such  pains  to-  crash  the 
best  part  of  her  nature — her  warm  heart  and  ready 
sympathy  ? 


'  we  appreciate  ms  society  most  wnen  we  spend  ttie  evening  quieuy  at  home." 
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THE     VOICE    OF     WINTER     IN     CHRISTIAN     EARS. 


BY   THE  REV.   PROFESSOR   W.   G.    BLAIKIE,    D.D.,    LL.D.,   F.R.S.   EDIN. 


W 


INTER  is 
not  a 
popular  visitor ; 
the  appear- 
ances are  ail 
against  him ; 
his  voice  is 
harsh,  and  his 
breath  is  cold. 
One  might  be 
disposed  to 
think  that  he 
I  could     be     no 

'  friend    of    the 

poets;  yet  one 
of  ourtenderest 
bards  found  in 
Winter  material  for  two  poems  of  profound  interest 
and  beauty — the  **  Winter  Morning  Walk/'  and  the 
"Winter  Walk  at  Noon."  The  Psalmist  couples 
summer  and  winter  as  alike  the  work  of  God 
(Psalm  Ixxiv.  17),  and  leads  us  to  regard  both  of 
them  as  manifesting  the  Divine  perfections,  and 
summoning  us  to  show  fortli  His  praise. 

Winter,  then,  is  the  work  of  God.  It  may  be  useful 
to  ask,  How  has  He  made  it,  and  why  ? 

I.  In  what  manner  has  God  made  winter?  By 
the  same  contrivance  by  which  He  has  made  all  the 
seasons.  Expressed  in  technical  language,  the  axis 
on  which  the  earth  rotates  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
its  orbit ;  it  is  not  upright,  but  slanting  ;  this  gives 
nis  a  longer  day  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  a 
more  full  and  direct  communication  of  the  light  and 
bent  of  the  sun.  It  is  one  of  those  very  simple  con- 
trivances by  which  very  important  and  far-reaching 
results  are  achieved.  It  is  at  the  same  time  an 
instance  of  an  arrangement  which  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears a  defect,  having  its  origin,  notwithstanding, 
in  the  deepest  wisdom.  If  God  had  taken  counsel  of 
man  when  making  the  earth,  and  had  shown  him  its 
axis  not  standing  upright,  but  with  a  twist  or  incline 
to  one  side,  man's  eye  would  have  been  dissatisfied; 
he  would  have  said  that  it  was  a  defect  The  eye 
is  offended  when  a  tree  does  not  rise  up  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  ground,  when  it  has  that  incline  toward 
the  east  which  exposure  to  the  west  wind  often 
gives.  Yet  the  inclination  given  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth  is  the  fruit  of  admirable  wisdom,  and,  in  such  a 
latitude  as  ours,  is  the  simple,  quiet,  yet  most  orderly 
and  effective  cause  of  all  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
Might  not  this  teach  us  a  lesson  in  modesty  ?  It 
is  the  commonest  of  all  fancies  of  half-informed  men 
that  things  might  have  been  done  much  better. 
Many  deem  the  Bible  to  be  so  full  of  faults  that 
they  ridicule  the  notion  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Omniscient  Creator  can  afford  to  smile  at  their 


criticisms.  Had  man  objected  to  the  poising  of  the 
globe,  He  might  have  simply  said,  "  Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  CJod.**  When  objection  is  taken 
to  the  contents  and  structure  of  the  Bible,  the 
same  answer  may  suffice.  "  The  foolishness  of  God 
is  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  man." 

II.  But  for  what  ends  has  God  made  winter? 
The  answer  is  twofold  :  to  fulfil  certain  physical 
purposes,  and  to  teach  certain  moral  and  spiritual 
trutlis. 

1.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  physical  results  that  are 
attained  by  winter,  we  remark  that  by  means  of  it 
the  circle  of  vegetable  life  is  completed.  If  there 
had  been  no  winter,  there  would  have  been  no 
summer,  but  all  the  year  round  something  between 
the  two.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  in  such 
a  latitude  as  that  of  Britain  ?  There  would  not 
have  been  heat  enough  to  ripen  half  our  crops 
and  most  of  our  fruits,  and  the  attempt  to  culti- 
vate them  must  have  been  abandoned,  or  rather 
would  no  more  have  been  thought  of  than  it  is 
thought  of  by  the  Esquimaux.  Such  plants  as  we 
might  still  have  had  would  have  been  growing  in 
a  languid  way  all  the  year  round ;  flowering  in  a  lan- 
guid way,  a  little  now  and  a  little  then,  always  half- 
fresh  and  half-withered,  half-young  and  half-old. 
Whereas,  by  the  existing  arrangement,  the  vegetable 
world  has  a  rest  in  winter  ;  even  while  resting,  it  is 
preparing  for  the  outburst  of  spring  and  summer; 
lying  fallow  for  a  time,  but  only  to  come  forth  in  richer 
luxuriance  when  spring  comes  round ;  preparing  in 
secret  its  buds  and  flowers  and  seed,  and  then  at  the 
proper  time  bursting  into  activity,  flowering  and 
bearing  fruit,  with  a  vigour  that  would  have  been 
unknown  but  for  its  winter  rest 

Then  we  must  further  remember  how  winter 
gives  hardihood  to  such  plants  and  animals  as  have 
sufficient  vigour  of  constitution  to  stand  it,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  hastens  the  decay  of  such  as 
are  drawing  near  their  end ;  it  obviates  that  slow, 
lingering  death  which  it  would  have  been  alike  sad 
to  witness,  and,  in  the  case  of  animals,  painful  to 
endure. 

And,  ptill  further,  since  it  is  summer  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe  when  it  is  winter  here,  we 
are  reminded  that  what  may  be  loss  to  us  is  gain  to 
others.  We  arc  taught  to  think  of  others  as  well  as 
ourselves  ;  we  get  a  great  lesson  from  God  as  to  the 
distribution  alike  of  His  temporal  and  spiritual  gifts. 
Especially  are  we  reminded  that  there  are  many 
poor,  naked,  and  friendless  creatures,  on  whom 
winter  presses  with  a  sharpness  from  which  others 
are  mercifully  exempt.  Strange  to  say,  winter  warms 
our  hearts,  and  the  day  that  is  buried  in  the  heart  of 
it,  Christmas,  is  morally  the  warmest  of  the  year. 
We  are  reminded,  too,  of  the  countries  where,  in  a 
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Spiritual  sense,  there  is  yet  nothing  but  winter.  We 
think  of  tli<>He  dreary  Polar  regions  where  the  nights 
]ast  for  half  the  year ;  but  more  desolate  still  is 
the  spiritual  state  of  countries  where  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  has  never  yet  risen  with  healing  under 
His  wings.  When  shall  these  sunless  regions  wel- 
come the  Bright  and  the  Morning  Star?  When  shall 
they  luxuriate  in  the  beams  of  the  Sun  ?  We  are 
taught  with  new  ardour  and  earnestness  to  pray — 
"Thy  Kingdom  come  !  " 

2.  This  brings  us  to  the  other  branch  of  our 
subject — the  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  of  winter. 

And  first,  there  is  the  familiar,  commonplace  lesson 
that  life  has  ivs  dark,  stormy  ex^ieriences ;  that  these 
mast  be  patiently  borne  ;  and  that,  if  possible,  they 
should  be  conquered  and  turned  to  good.  The  sun 
does  not  always  shine  on  us  ;  the  sky  is  not  always 
smiling.  Hardship,  disappointment^  blighted  hopes 
are  joined  more  or  less  in  every  lot  One  thing 
is  very  plain  here — it  does  no  good  to  complain 
of  it,  any  more  than  it  does  good  to  complain  of 
bitter  blasts  and  drifting  snow.  Calm  endurance  of 
what  comes  from  without,  and  is  utterly  beyond 
our  control,  is  surely  the  part  of  wisdom.  Many  of 
our  troubles  are  brought  on  us  by  our  own  folly, 
and  might  easily  be  avoided.  Troubles  that  are 
brought  on  us  by  the  injustice  or  ciiielty  of  others 
call,  doubtless,  for  remonstrance.  But  that  whicli 
is  utterly  beyond  our  control  ought  surely,  even  on 
grounds  of  earthly  wisdom,  to  be  borne  with  patience. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 

But  surely  for  the  Christian  that  is  not  all.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  there  is  by  Divine 
appointment  an  element  of  correction  in  all  God- 
ordained  sorrows  and  troubles.  How  many  an 
afflicted  person  has  found  infinite  comfort  in  that 
verse  (Heb.  xii.  11)  :  "Now  no  chastening  for  the 
present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous ;  neverthe- 
less, afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness  in  them  that  are  exercised  thereby," 
It  is  a  text  that  is  very  true  to  human  nature. 
Chastisement  though  it  be,  the  stroke  is  not  joyous, 
but  grievous.  When  it  falls,  it  makes  us  very 
miserable.  There  are  moments,  perhaps  hours,  of 
utter  wretchedness  to  many  a  bereaved  Christian. 
Farther,  the  well-known  influence  of  time  in  soften- 
ing the  pain  is  recognised — "  nevertheless,  q/iterM«rrf." 
And,  still  further,  there  must  be  "  exercise  *'  of  spirit 
under  it — spiritual  gymnastic ;  the  exercise  that  comes 
from  fixing  our  minds  on  the  loving  nature  of  God 
manifested  in  Christ,  on  the  desperate  hold  the  world 
has  on  our  liearts,  and  the  need  for  loosening  it,  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  rest  in  the  Lord,  who  doeth 
all  things  well.  For  *'  He  who  spared  not  His  own 
Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He 
not,  with  Him  also,  freely  give  us  all  things?" 

Thus,  if  we  cannot  annihilate  winter,  we  may 
greatly  modify  its  severity.  If  we  cannot,  with  the 
swallow  and  other  birds  of  passage,  wing  our  flight 
away  from  the  approach  of  cold  and  snow,  and  find 
near  the  equator  a  clime  where  there  are  no  bitter 


winds,  we  may  discover  a  balm  in  Gilead  that  soother 
the  bitterness  and  modifies  the  chill.  If  we  may  say 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  "It  is  not  night  if  Thou  be 
near,"  so  we  may  say.  It  is  not  winter.  Where  the 
promises  come  in  all  their  richness,  the  chill  of  winter 
vanishes.  Where  brethren  dwell  together  in  unity, 
where  love  warms  the  atmosphere,  let  the  outward 
surroundings  be  what  they  may,  it  is  summer  in  the 
souL 

But,  again,  winter  is  the  appropriate  season  for 
indoor  employments,  for  social  fellowship,  for  do- 
mestic intercourse  and  recreation  ;  and  the  recurrence 
of  the  season  suggests  the  duty  of  seeking  to  have  all 
these  things  carried  on  in  compliance  with  the  will 
and  for  the  glory  of  God. 

It  would  be  a  remarkable  photograph  that  should 
show  us  the  indoor  occupations  of  any  considerable 
number  of  people — say  a  Christian  congregation — 
during  the  evenings  of  winter.  What  should  we  find 
that  the  reading  part  of  them  had  been  reading? 
Who  would  be  found  to  have  been  earnestly  study- 
ing the  Book  of  books?  who  trying  to  store  their 
minds  with  profitable  knowledge  and  to  master  what 
they  know  not  ?  On  the  other  hand,  how  many 
would  there  be  who  never  rise  above  trifling  and 
uninstructive  stories — incapable  of  reading  anything 
but  what  merely  amuses  ? 

Or,  again,  what  sort  of  disclosure  should  we  have 
about  recreation?  Would  any  be  found  ruining 
themselves  and  all  around  them  by  drink  and 
debauchery?  Any  worshipping  assiduously  at  the 
shrine  of  mere  frivolity,  laying  out  vast  sums  on 
dress  and  gaudery,  intoxicated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  mad  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ?  We  do  not 
foi^get  that  recreation  is  a  right  thing,  and  to  young 
persons  a  needful  thing.  But  it  is  well  to  rememl^er 
that  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  devil  tries 
specially  to  get  hold  of  and  turn  to  his  purposes. 
Things  most  innocent  in  themselves  are  mixed  up 
with  so  nmch  that  is  pernicious  that  thousands  are 
ruined.  Music  is  a  charming  gift»  a  gift  to  be  thank- 
ful for,  and  to  be  cultivated  and  enjoyed ;  but  if  (as 
a  mere  recreation)  it  draws  away  from  solid  duty,  if 
it  is  associated  with  dissipation,  if  it  takes  away  the 
relish  from  everything  else,  it  is  a  stumbling-block 
instead  of  a  recreation.  The  notion  of  recreation  is  a 
simple  one,  and  the  word  is  the  key  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  Recreation,  creating  over  again,  denotes 
something  fitted  to  repair  the  energies,  to  refresh 
mind  and  body,  and  fit  one  for  doing  one's  ordinary 
work  more  vigorously ;  and  the  test  of  whatever 
claims  to  be  recreation  is,  Is  it  really  fitted  to  refresh 
us,  to  make  us  stronger,  better,  brighter,  more  useful, 
more  helpful,  more  mindful  of  our  duty  to  God  and 
to  man  ?  It  is  sad  when  so-called  recreation  con- 
tributes to  the  very  opposite  end  ;  when,  instead  of 
knitting  up  the  powers  more  firmly,  instead  of  gird- 
ing up  the  loins  of  mind  and  body,  instead  of  oiling 
the  wheels,  it  brings  all  to  a  dead  halt,  and  makes 
the  machinery  go  as  heavily  as  Pharaoh's  chariots. 
It  is  as  if  one  meant  to  take  medicine  but  took 
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The  QuivEk, 


•Winter  is  the  work  of  God.^-p.  96. 


poison  instead.     You  wish  to  be  braced,  in  reality 
you  are  paralysed. 

There  is  yet  another  very  commonplace  lesson  to 
be  got  from  A%'inter.  It  reminds  us  of  old  age  and  its 
usual  accompaniments.  It  seems  to  say,  '*  Remem- 
ber now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  before 


the  days  come  and  the  years  draw  nigh  when  thou 
shalt  say,  1  have  no  pleasure  in  them."  It  is  hard 
for  the  young  to  believe  how  bare,  empty,  and  sapless 
life  may  one  day  become.  It  would  have  been 
equally  hard  for  the  child  to  believe,  a  few  weeks 
before  winter,  how  cold,  and  bare,  and  colourless  the 
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earth  woald  soon  be.  Hard  to  believe,  when  the 
trees  were  yet  in  leaf  and  the  flowers  in  bloom,  and 
the  birds  gaily  flattering,  and  the  bee  hurrying  along, 
that  in  a  few  weeks  the  flowers  would  bo  withered 
wrecks,  the  trees  stretching  their  naked  branches 
against  the  cold  sky,  no  lark  singing  from  above,  no 
swallow  skimming  the  air  ;  only  the  hapless  black- 
bird and  the  trembling  robin,  hopping  anxiously 
about  the  window,  glad  of  a  crumb  to  keep  them 
alive.  It  is  but  a  picture  of  joyous  young  life 
passing  away  so  quickly,  and  winter  following  apace. 
And  then  the  question  arises,  Is  life  worth  living? 
And  how  many  to-day  are  putting  that  question,  in 
a  dull,  grim  despair  ?  Why  should  men  be  brought 
into  this  world,  they  ask,  to  taste  every  pain  and 
mortification,  to  become  acquainted  with  every  grief, 
and  then  perish  miaerably  ?  Why  should  they  spend 
their  lives  like  beasts  of  burden,  to  be  laden  up  with 
sorrowB,  till  at  last  their  poor  backs  break  ?  But 
surely  t]iis  is  not  the  universal  view  of  life.  "  They 
that  are  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish 
in  the  courts  of  our  God.  They  shall  bring  forth 
fruit  in  old  age,  they  shall  be  fat  and  flourishing.'' 
Among  the  very  poorest  such  cases  may  be  found. 


I  remember  many  years  ago  hearing  that,  owing 
to  advanced  years,  a  worthy  workin<;  man  in  my 
neighbourhood  had  **  got  his  leave,**  as  people  called 
it,  by  his  employers.  It  seemed  to  me  a  sad  blow, 
for  the  man  and  his  excellent  wife  had  nothing 
earthly  to  fall  back  on.  I  went  to  see  them,  expecting 
to  find  them  in  deep  waters,  but,  to  my  surprise,  I 
never  saw  them  more  cheerful.  "  We  have  never 
wanted  a  meal,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  and  when  we 
sit  down  at  the  fireside,  we  have  such  fine  'cracks' 
about  Providence ! "  I  could  hardly  convey  the 
meaning  of  the  Scotch  phrase  in  classical  language. 
The  spirit  of  trust  had  got  a  wonderful  place  in  these 
poor  people's  minds,  and  it  brought  with  it  wonderful 
serenity  and  joy.  TJiey  certainly  did  not  ask.  Is 
life  worth  living?  To  them  winter  was  almost 
annihilated.  Life  in  all  its  varied  experiences  was 
as  God  orderetl  it.  And  death,  when  it  came,  would 
be  great  gain. 

This  is  the  last  victory  over  winter.  Across  the 
Jordan  is  the  Land  of  Promise.  '*  Thy  sun  shall  no 
more  go  down,  ueitlier  shall  thy  moon  withdraw 
itself ;  for  the  Lord  God  shall  be  thy  everlasting  Lights 
and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended." 
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HOW    GOD    PRESERVED   THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

BY   THE  VERY  REV.   R.    PAYNE  SMITH,   D.D.,   DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY.— SECOND   PAPER. 


i|£  have  seen  in  our  last  paper 
how  God  gradually  led  on  the 
minds  of  Christians  to  the  con- 
viction that  they  had  in  the 
writings  of  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists Scriptures  as  authoritii- 
tive  as  those  of  the  Jews,  and 
equally  "able  to  make  men 
wise  unto  salvation."  It  was  concerning  the  Old 
Testament  that  St.  Paul  spake  these  words  (2  I'im. 
iii.  15 — 17),  but  the  Church  of  Christ  soon  be- 
came aware  that  .the  Gospels  held  for  it  the  same 
position  which  the  Pentateuch  held  for  the  earlier 
Church  ;  while  the  Apostles  were  the  inspired  inter- 
preters of  doctrine,  and  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  Gospels  which  the  Prophets  had  held  toM'ards  the 
Law.  And  just  as  no  book  might  be  admitted  into 
the  Old  Testanient  which  had  not  prophetical 
authority,  so  no  book  was  received  into  the  New 
Testament  Canon  unless  it  had  an  Apostle  for  itii 
author,  or  rested  upon  Apostolic  sanction. 

There  was  this  only  difference — that  whereas  the 
Jews  had  recognised  different  degrees  of  inspiration, 
and  placed  such  books  as  Proverbs,  Job,  Esther, 
Daniel,  Chronicles,  and  even  the  Psalms,  upon  lower 
ground,  the  Church  fonned  no  theory  of  inspiration, 
but  accepted  all  Apostolic  books  as  authoritative. 
The  question  debated  as  to  the  reception  of  certain 
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books  simply  was  whether  they  were  genuine,  or 
books  passing  under  a  false  name. 

As  their  value  was  thus  acknowledged,  it  became 
an  object  of  desire  both  to  churches  and  to  the 
clergy  and  the  faithful  generally  to  possess  copies 
of  these  writings.  But  copies  were  very  expensive, 
and  men  were  content  with  possessing  a  part  Some 
of  the  large  manuscripts  which  remain  to  this  day 
owe  their  preservation  to  their  immense  value,  which 
caused  them  to  be  laid  up  for  only  occasional  use } 
while  what  men  generally  could  afford  to  purchase 
was  a  copy  of  one  or  more  Grospels,  or  of  the  Acts,  or 
of  the  Oitholic  (or  "  General ")  Epistles,  or  those  of 
St  Paul.  And  of  all  these  classes  of  manuscripts 
large  numbers  remain  to  this  day,  especially  of  the 
Gospels ;  while  copies  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  comparatively  rare. 

These  MSS.  are  divided  into  two  classes,  uncials 
and  cursives.  Uncials  are  so  called  because  written 
in  capital  letters,  often  of  large  size,  the  word  literally 
meaning  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length.  For  uncia, 
whence  our  word  ounce  (signifying  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  pound),  means  the  twelfth  of  anything  what- 
soever. But  all  MSS.  written  in  capitals  are  called 
uncials,  though  sometimes  the  letters  are  delicately 
small;  while  occasionally  they  are  more  than  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in  length.  Cursives  are  MSS. 
written  in  running  hand,  and  are  much  later  in  date 
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than  the  uncials,  the  oldest  cursive  bein*;  of  the 
ninth  century,  while  the  uncials  date  from  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ 

The  writing  in  them  is  arranged  in  parallel  columns, 
with  no  division  between  the  letters,  and  no  stops. 
Thus  the  beginning  of  St  John's  Gospel  would  be  as 
follows  : — 

INTHBBBGINNINOW 
ASTHEWORDANDTHE 
WORDWASWITUOODA 
N  DTIl  B  WORD  W  ASGOD. 

Each  column  contains  perhaps  forty  of  such  lines,  and 
two  or  three  columns  occupy  a  paga  But  sometimes 
they  are  written  with  a  total  disregard  to  economy  of 
space.  Thus  the  Codex  Laudianus,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is 
written  in  two  columns  containing  one  word  only  in 
eucli  line,  that  on  the  left  hand  of  the  page  being  the 
Greek,  while  the  other  column  contains  a  Latin 
translation.  This  codex  is  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
was  brought  from  the  East  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus, 
who  introduced  the  study  of  Greek  into  England, 
and  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  A.D.  666. 
This  example  may  serve  to  show  how  great  were  the 
care  and  expense  incurred  in  making  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  naturally  it  is  these  costly 
copies  which  survive  ;  while  cheaper  copies  made 
for  daily  use  were  worn  out  and  thrown  aside. 
Yet  the  industry  and  the  love  for  the  Word  of  God 
manifested  in  modern  times  have  recovered  portions 
of  many  of  them,  a  considerable  number  of  the  uncials 
))eing  represented  by  only  a  few  leaves  recovered 
from  the  bindings,  perhaps,  of  other  volumes,  or 
from  collections  of  fragments  in  various  libraries.  And 
these  odd  leaves  have  been  deemed  worthy  not  merely 
of  collation,  but  even  of  publication  in  full,  in  such 
magnificent  works  as  Tischendorfs  "Sacred  Monu- 
ments." 

These  MSS.  are  called  codices  from  their  shape.  A 
codex  is  strictly  a  block  of  wood,  but  the  term  was 
applied  by  the  Romans  to  their  pocket-books,  formed 
of  several  thin  slips  of  wood  placed  like  leaves  one 
over  another,  and  so  forming  a  square  or  oblong 
block.  Long  after  the  substitution  of  parchment 
or  paper  for  the  thin  slips  of  box,  or  other  hard 
material,  on  which  the  Romans  scratched  their 
writing,  the  wooden  covers  were  retained,  whence 
we  speak  of  a  book  being  bound  in  wood,  though 
what  is  now  used  is  thick  paper,  called  cardboard 
because  it  took  the  place  of  the  wooden  boards 
originally  employed.  So,  too.  a  part  of  a  book  is 
called  a  tome  or  a  section,  the  words  each  signifying 
a  mitting,  and  referring  to  a  time  when  tliCHC  codices 
were  shaiied  with  axe  and  saw;  while  a  volume 
means  a  roll,  such  as  was  use<l  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.  Such  rolls  were  not  in  fashion  for 
the  New  Testament,  but  the  parchment  or  paper  was 
folded,  and  made  up  into  quires  consisting  of  four,  or 
live,  or  six  sheets,  which  were  then  bound  between 
solid  covers  of  wootl.  When,  through  rough  treat- 
ment or  long  use,  these  heavy  covers  were  broken  off. 


the  outer  leaves  were  especially  in  danger  of  being 
lost.  And  thus  a  large  number  of  MSS.  are  de- 
fective either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or 
both. 

Of  uncial  MSS.  there  are  about  eighty,  many,  as 
I  mentioned,  being  mere  fragments ;  while  of  cur- 
sives there  are  more  than  sixteen  hundred.  To  Uiese 
we  must  add  about  four  hundred  Lectionaries — that 
is,  copies  of  those  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
which  were  read  in  the  daily  services  of  the  Church. 
And  while  uncial  writing  began  to  give  way  to  cur- 
sive about  the  ninth  century  for  ordinary  copies, 
these  service-books  continued  to  be  written  in 
capitals  for  a  long  period,  probably  because  of  the 
sacred  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  As  a 
general  rule  uncial  MSS.  date  from  the  fourtli  to  the 
tenth  centuries,  and  cursives  from  the  ninth  to  the 
sixteenth,  when  printing  put  an  end  to  this  costly 
method  of  multiplying  books. 

Now  these  numbers  may  strike  the  reader  as  large 
or  small,  according  to  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
Perhaps  he  may  think  two  thousand  a  small  number 
of  copies  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  Church.  But  he  will  perhaps  change  his  niiiid 
when  he  learns  that  the  oldest  complete  MS.  of 
Homer  belongs  to  the  tliirtcenth  century,  though 
there  are  papyrus  fragments  of  his  works  as  old  sis 
the  sixth  or  even  the  fifth  century.  The  oldest  MSS. 
of  such  portions  as  remain  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles 
belong  to  the  tenth  century,  and  df  Euripides  to  the 
twelfth.  Virgil  is  the  only  classic  writer  of  whom 
there  is  a  MS.  as  old  as  those  of  the  New  Testament 
— namely,  the  Medicean  codex  of  the  fourth  century. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  book  in  the  world  for 
which  there  is  such  vast  and  ancient  authority  a-s 
the  New  Testament  But  this  serves  to  shai-pen  the 
contrast  with  our  own  days,  when  the  Bible  is 
printed  by  millions,  and  a  copy  of  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment can  be  obtained  for  a  i>enny. 

Of  the  eighty  uncial  MSS.,  four  are  of  primary 
value  and  antiquity.  Of  these,  the  first,  the  C'odex 
Sinaiticus,  was  discovered  by  Tischendorf  in  the 
convent  of  St  Catherine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  1844  and 
1859.  It  consists  of  about  346  leaves,  and  contains 
large  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Greek 
version  (the  Septuagint),  all  the  New  Testament,  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  pai-t  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas.  It  was  in  1844  that  he  found  forty- three 
leaves  of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  basket  of  frag- 
ments, and  obtained  them  without  difficulty.  But 
when  he  revisited  the  convent  in  1853  the  monks 
had  discovered  the  im^iortance  attached  by  him  and 
all  Europe  to  his  discovery,  and  would  not  show  him 
their  treasures.  Nothing  daunted,  he  went  agiiin 
armed  with  letters  and  great  powers  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  was  reluctantly  allowed  to  carry  tlie 
rest  of  the  MS.  away  as  a  loan  ;  but  subsequently 
the  monks  thought  it  best  to  give  it  to  the  £nii»eror, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  Im))erial  Library  at  St.  IVters- 
burg.     In  the  year  1862,  in  honour  of  the  milleuniuu 
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of  the  Russian  Bmpire,  the  Czar  Alexander  II. 
caused  a  facsimile  edition  to  be  printed,  forming 
four  massive  volumes.  Of  the  300  copies  issued, 
200  were  presented  to  Sovereigns  and  great  public 
libraries  throughout  Europe,  and  100  were  granted 
ua  an  honorarium  to  Dr.  Teschendorf.  These  copies 
of  course  came  into  the  market,  and  have  enabled 
scholars  to  obtain  for  themselves  this  princely  work. 

Tiachendorf  has  given  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  this  codex  is  one  of  the  fifty  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures made  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  about  A.D.  332  for  the  use  of  the  churches 
in  Constantinople,  and  that  it  was  presented  to  the 
couvent  of  St.  Catherine  by  its  founder,  the  Emperor 
Justinian.     But  though  the  priceless  value  of  this 
cudex  is  now  admitted,  its  genuineness  was  at  first 
sharply    contested,  and  a   Greek  named  Simouides 
even  asserted  that  the  MS.  was  his  own  handwriting. 
It  was  tJiis  Simonides  who  once  offered  some  MSS. 
fur  sale  at  the  Bodleian,  and  when  after  inspection 
lie  asked  Dr.  Bandinel  his  opinion  of  the  age  when 
they  were  written,  received  for  answer,  "  The  second 
half,  sir,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  you  will  do 
well  to   leave   Oxford   immediately."      About   that 
time  I  carefully  examined  the  forty-three  leaves  first 
brought  over  by  Tischendorf,  and  then  called  the  Codex 
Friderico-Augustanus,    because    it    had    been    pur- 
chased by  Frederick  Augustus,  King  of  Saxony.    It  is 
written  upon  the  very  choicest  parchment,  in  four 
columns  to  a  page,  each  containing  about  forty-eight 
lineH,  but   is   disfigured  by  numerous   emendations 
made  by   later  hands.     The  proofs  of  its  antiquity 
were  manifest,  but  I  will  only  mention  two.     The 
first,  that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
outer  and  the  inner  sides  of  the  skin.     The  inner 
side  retains,  even  after  the  most  careful  preparation, 
more  grease  than  the  outside,  and  the  ink  therefore 
does  not  penetrate  so  deeply.     Gradually,  theiefore, 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  the  writing  on  the  inside 
becomes  lighter  than  that  on  the  outside.    But  when 
the  MS.   was  written  no  such  distinction  was  pos- 
sible, nnd  the  sides  come  indiscriminately.    The  other 
proof  was  that  on  holding  up  the  sheets  to  the  light, 
a  number  of  most  minute  pinholes  might  be  seen  in  the 
lines  of  the  writing,  eaten  by  the  add  contained  in  the 
ink,  and  of  which  no  trace  was  discernible  when  the 
pages  lay  flat  before  you.   These  matters  were  proofs 
simply  of  extreme  antiquity :  the  exact  age  is  settled 
by  the  nature  of  the  parchment,  the  style  of  writing, 
the  shape  of  the  letters,  and  other  points  well  under- 
stood by  experts.    In  editions  of  the  Scripture  the 
Sinaitic  codex  is  known  as  Aleph  (m)- 

That  known  as  A  is  the  Codex  Alexnndrinus 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  exhibited  there  in  the 
manuHoript-rw)ni.  It  is  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
consists  of  773  leaves,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  Septuagint  Version,  the  New 
Testament  except  parts  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John  and  2  Cor.  iv.  13 — xii  6,  and  the 
Epi«tle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians.  It  was  given 
by  Cyril  Lucas,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  King 


Charles  I.  in  1628,  but  is  of  Alexandrian  origin, 
while  the  Sinaitic  MS.  is  Constantinopolitan.  The 
two  thus  give  us  the  text  current  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  at  two  of  the  great  centres  of 
Christianity. 

The  next  codex,  B,  is  in  the  Vatican  Library  at 
Rome,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  debate  whether  its 
authority  is  not  greater  than  even  that  of  the 
Sinaitic  codex.  Though  not  so  complete,  it  is  more 
carefully  written,  and  on  comparison  it  appears  that 
the  scribe  who  copied  into  it  the  New  Testament  is 
actually  the  same  who  wrote  some  pages  in  the 
Sinaitic,  and  especially  the  beginning  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. Evidently,  therefore,  they  belong  to  the  same 
period,  but  Dr.  Tregelles  considers  that  B  is  the 
older,  and  that  it  was  copied  a  little  before  the 
Council  of  Nioea  held  in  A.D.  325.  It  is  written 
on  delicately  thin  vellum,  and  is  defective  both  at 
the  beginning  and  end,  most  of  Genesis  being  want- 
ing, and  all  the  New  Testament  after  Heb.  ix.  14. 
It  also  does  not  contain  the  Books  of  Maccabees. 

Of  the  other  uncials  little  need  be  said,  but  Codex  C 
is  interesting  because  it  is  what  is  called  a  palimpsest. 
The  text  in  it  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  written  in  the 
fifth  century  has  actually  been  erased  in  order  that 
the  Syriac  poems  of  St.  Ephrem  might  be  written  in 
its  stead.  But  though  entirely  obliterated  for  the 
time,  yet  gradually  the  iron  in  the  ink  begins  to 
show  itself  in  a  red  stain,  and  by  infinite  pains  can 
be  deciphered.  The  ]mrchment  of  these  noble 
uncials  was  very  valuable,  and  possibly  the  writing 
had  grown  faint  before  this  act  of  vandalism  was 
committed.  A  happier  fate  befell  the  Vatican  Codex, 
B,  in  which  some  careful  scribe  has  inked  again  the 
fainter  writing,  omitting  the  many  redundant  letters. 
Among  the  uncials  are  several  other  palimpsests. 
This  Codex  C  is  at  Paris,  and  is  considered  to  con- 
tain a  better  text  than  our  own  A. 

After  the  fifth  century  up  to  the  tenth,  uncials, 
though  rare,  are  yet  found  in  moderate  number, 
many,  however,  being  mere  fragments  or  copies  of 
some  poi-tion  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Laudian  MS.  contains  only  the  Acts,  and 
Codex  D,  at  Cambridge,  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  But 
to  illustrate  the  fortunes  of  these  MSS.,  and  the 
laborious  search  made  for  them  in  modem  times,  I 
may  mention  the  Codex  Coisiianus,  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, which  consists  of  leaves  found  at  Mount  Athos 
in  the  bindings  of  other  books.  Rather  more  than 
thirty  leaves  have  been  discovered  at  various  times, 
and  are  deposited,  some  at  St.  Petersburg,  some  at 
Moscow,  some  at  Paris,  and  two  found  in  a  book  in 
the  library  at  Turin  are  treasured  up  there.  Another 
MS.,  also  of  the  sixth  century,  is  called  the  Purple 
Codex,  because  written  in  lettei's  of  silver  on  ex- 
quisitely thin  vellum  «lyed  purple,  with  the  names 
of  God  and  Lord  written  in  letters  of  gold.  Of  this 
MS.  only  fifty  leaves  are  known  to  exist,  of  which 
two  arc  in  London,  and  the  rest  dispersed  in  Con- 
tinental libraries.  Finally,  the  Codex  Rossanensia, 
also  of  the  sixth  century,  is  written  in  silver  lettent 
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ou  purple  vellam,  with  the  beginning  of  each 
Gospel  in  letters  of  gold.  It  was  fonnd  in  Calabria, 
and  is  adorned  with  cnrions  water-colonr  draw- 
ings— most  valuable  as  specimens  of  early  Christian 
art  It  consists  of  about  188  leaves,  and  contains 
only  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  cursive  writing 
came  into  fashion,  and  being  cheaper  and  easier,  it 
soon  took  the  place  of  the  old  uncial  characters, 
except  for  lectionaries.  Of  cursives  the  number  is 
very  much  larger  than  of  uncials,  and  about  thirty  of 
them  contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  It 
is  upon  these  cursives  that  the  received  text  of  the 
(ireek  Testament  is  founded,  the  uncials  having  been 
discovered  since  the  days  of  Erasmus,  the  editor  of 
the  text  which  has  received  this  honourable  title. 

In  oonclnsion,  we  have  seen  that  the  Diocletian 
persecution  was  waged  against  the  books  of  the 
Christians,  and  unless  a  large  number  of  MSS.  had 
been  surrendered  and  destroyed,  a  violent  schism 


would  not  have  broken  out  In  the  Church  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  those  who  had  given  them  up, 
nor  would  these  men  have  been  regarded  as  guilty  of 
a  sin  as  heinous  as  that  of  Judas,  unless  the  Scriptures 
had  been  highly  valued.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  Donatists  and  the  mass  of  churchmen  had  not 
given  up  their  books,  though  probably  those  preserved 
were  small  and  portable  copies.  In  Codex  B  we  have  a 
M8.  written  immediately  after  those  times  ;  and  from 
the  middle  of  that  century  we  have  a  succession  of 
copies  both  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Teita- 
ment  and  of  the  books  of  the  New,  all  alike  bearing 
witness  to  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  present 
text  Naturally  those  which  survive  of  the  most 
ancient  copies  are  MSS.  of  vast  size,  and  written 
at  Rreat  cost  on  the  choicest  vellum.  And  we  have 
seen  how  God  led  the  minds  of  believers  to  the 
appreciation  of  these  treasures,  and  how  the  very 
efforts  of  enemies  to  destroy  them  ended  in  making 
men  only  value  them  the  more. 


A     BOAT     TO     HEAVEN. 


BY  M.  8.   HAYCRAKT. 


SMiREAT  bunches  of  lilac  and  laburnum  swaying 
'  ^^  over  a  rustic  porch,  the  purple  hills  behind, 
and,  before,  a  white  road  leading  to  craggy 
steps  and  rocks,  and  down  to  the  gleaming 
silver  sea.  A  haven  of  rest  indeed — a  place 
where  many  a  jaded  Londoner  has  come  apart  in 
summer-time,  and  drunk  in  peace  and  gladness  from 
the  beauty  of  fields  and  waves ;  but  Mrs.  Hurst  is 
not  at  rest :  she  sits  with  folded  hands  at  the  lodging- 
house  window,  doing  nothing,  outwardly  peaceful 
and  at  ease,  but  racked  by  heart-disquiet  that  refuses 
to  be  soothed  by  the  calm  ministry  of  nature.  She  is 
a  widow — ^in  that  word  the  secret  of  her  bitterness 
is  told ;  she  has  known  a  happy  married  life — an 
existence  like  an  idyll — ^for  more  than  twenty  years, 
but  after  a  brief  illness  her  husband  was  taken  henoe, 
and  now  he  lies  in  the  ohurohyard  of  the  Kentish 
Tillage  that  so  long  has  been  their  home,  close  to  the 
little  mound  where,  year»ago,  they  laid  the  child  that 
looked  on  earth  for  one  sweet  year  and  passed  away. 
Mrs.  Hurst  has  comfortable  means  and  excellent 
health ;  the  lodging-house  keeper,  working  hard  from 
morning  till  night,  is  inclined  sometimes  to  envy  her 
lod;?er's  easy  ciroumstanoes  and  luxurious  lot,  while 
thu  poor  lady  at  the  parlour  window  never  sees  with- 
out a  quivering  sigh  the  meeting  of  husband  and  wife 
at  the  gate  when  the  good  man's  work  Is  done. 

This  evening  Mrs.  Kibbs  had  heard  of  lodgers  for 
her  second  set  of  rooms,  and  she  ran  out  excitedly, 
half-way  down  the  road,  to  acquaint  Kibbs  with  the 
news.  Mrs.  Hunjt  watches  them  tojrether.  and  then 
looks  out  to  sea  with  the  sense  of  lonelineng,  the  feel- 
ing of  a  life  utterly  blank  and  empty,  that  is  her 
daily  torment    The  boys,  in  the  neighbouring  ohuroh 


are  singing  sweetly  of  the  "Sovereign  Ruler  of  the 
Skies,"  as  she  gets  up  restlessly,  and  wanders  down  to 
the  beach ;  but  the  mention  of  her  Lord  brings  her  no 
relief.  She  has  hardened  her  heart  against  Him.  for 
has  He  not  taken  her  all,  and  left  her  for  ever  alone  \ 

AU  the  little  world  of  Shingledown  is  on  the 
distant  pier,  where  a  band  is  playing ;  happy  couplcsi 
are  promenading,  and  merry  children  are  enjoying  a 
final  game  of  ball  upon  the  firm,  tempting  boardi*. 
This  evening,  too,  there  'is  a  pie  in  the  gardens,  and 
most  of  the  boatmen  have  patronised  it ;  the  beach, 
on  which  the  moon  is  beginning  to  rise,  seems  to  Mrs. 
Hurst  deserted,  and  its  solitude  attracts  her,  for  she  is 
in  that  irritable  state  of  mind  in  which  the  society  of 
our  fellow-creatures  is  almost  unbearable.  She  is 
musing  on  her  melancholy  condition,  without  any 
near  relations,  without  any  home — ^for  she  has  given 
up  the  old  house,  linked  with  so  many  tender  associa- 
tions— ^when  she  becomes  oonscious  of  Yoioes  near  her, 
and  impatiently  prepares  to  depart  Then  she  realises 
that  the  intruders  are  only  little  children,  hidden  from 
her  view  behind  a  boat ;  but  the  chain  of  her  thoughts 
is  broken — she  finds  herself  following  their  talk. 

**It's  all  right,  Linnie — ^the  tide's  going  out;  and, 
besides,  I'm  certain  sure  I  can  row.  I'm  nearly 
seven,  and  I  often  went  out  in  the  boat  with  him. 
And  old  Dan  will  never  mind  if  his  boat  never  comes 
back ;  God 's  sure  to  give  him  another  boat  instead, 
you  know.  I  heard  old  Dan  say  once,  Gr^  makes  it 
up  to  folks  who  are  good  to  little  children.  Come, 
Linnie.  quick,  or  they  '11  try  to  keep  us  back^-are  you 
ready .' " 

''  Yes,  brudder,  quite  ready,"  another  little  voice  makea 
reply ;  **  just  wait  while  I  put  my  jacket  round  baby.** 
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"  Good-bye,  dear  Shingledown  I  (jfood-bye,  dear 
boats  1 " flays  the  boy ;  "  we  loves  you  dearly,  but  we've 
jrot  to  go.  We've  got  no  home,  and  we've  no  dad  and 
no  mother,  only  in  heaven. — Come,  Linnie,  you  step 
in  and  hold  baby  tight,  and  I  '11  push  you  down  the 
beaoh." 

"And  then,"  says  the  little  one,  joyously,  "we'll 
sail  away  to  heaven.  Ah,  baby  I  don't  cry  ;  we'll  see 
dad  and  mother  very  soon.  Old  Dan  said  they  're  in 
heaven,  you  know.  Brudder,  are  you  mre  you  can 
find  heaven?" 


ragged,  with  yellow  curls  streaming  beneath  a 
tattered  cap ;  within  an  old  boat  is  seated  a  tiny 
lassie,  with  short  floss-like  hair,  and  a  broad  hat  of 
broken  straw.  The  little  maid  carries  a  young  baby 
wrapped  in  an  old  jacket,  and  inclined  to  be  tear- 
ful in  the  chill  of  twilight. 

Their  Joneliness,  their  look  of  helpless  innocence,  stir 
strange,  warm,  yearning  feelings  in  the  desolate  heart 
Mrs.  Hurst  draWs  near,  and  lays  her  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  boy. 

"  My  child,  who  are  you  who  would  fain  float  away 


*'Don*t  you  see  that  silver  light  far  away  there?*" 


"  Certain  sure,"  says  the  little  fellow  stoutly ; 
"don't  you  see  that  silver  light  far  away  there  over 
the  waves?  That's  where  the  angels  are  walking — 
that 's  where  we  've  got  to  get !  And,  oh !  Linnie,  we 
shan't  ever  say  then  we  've  got  no  home  again — you, 
and  me,  and  baby — we  '11  all  belong  to  somebody,  for 
you  know  Jc*u»  lives  out  there." 

"Grentle  Jesus,"  says  Linnie  softly.  "How  long 
will  it  take,  dear  brudder,  before  we  get  to  Him?" 

"  Not  long ;  oh,  not  long,  Linnie  ;  I  '11  pull  so  hard. 
Now,  don't  you  be  afraid.  It 's  getting  dark,  but  I  '11 
pull  for  the  silver  light." 

Mrs.  Hurst  has  risen  now,  and  the  moonlight  shows 
her  the  little  group.    She  sees  a  boy,  bare-foot  and 


to  heaven  1  It  is  further — oh,  how  much  further  off, 
dear  boy  !  than  you  think." 

*'  It's  there,"  says  the  lad,  pointing  decisively  to  the 
white  glory  beyond ;  "  and  I  'm  Evan  Lister ;  but,  please, 
we  can't  stay.  Please,  lady,  don't  you  stop  us ;  it's  so 
dreadful  lonesome  here." 

Etan  !  the  name  thrills  her  like  sweet  music :  her 
JtuMhatuTs  name.  And  the  boy  is  fair,  as  Jie  was,  and 
the  curls  of  gold  are  much  as  her  own  lost  boy  gave 
promise  of  possessing. 

She  sits  down  beside  Linnie  in  the  boat,  and 
questions  the  little  ones  till  she  learns  that  "  mother 
and  dad  are  in  heaven;"  and  now  they  have  no 
home.    They  have  plenty  of  friends — all  the  people  in 
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Shinirledowii  are  their  friends — ^bnt  they  belong  to 
nobody,  and  they  want  to  **  sail  away  to  heaven  and 
belonfr  to  Gkxi." 

Mrs.  Harst  takes  the  boy*s  oold  hands  in  hers,  and, 
as  gently  as  she  can,  she  tells  him  that  the  silver  light 
is  but  the  glimmer  of  the  moon,  and  he,  and  Linnie, 
and  baby  can  never  reach  to  heaven  save  when  Grod 
shall  call. 

"  Never  mind,  dear  brudder,"  says  little  Linnie,  ''we 
can't  sleep  no  more  at  old  Dans,  'cause  his  lodgers 
want  all  his  rooms  now  :  but  we  can  lie  here  in  Dan's 
boat,  and,  maybe,  if  we  listen  all  night,  and  tell  Him 
we're  very  lonesome,  Grod  will  call!" 

"  You  need  not  lie  in  the  boat,  little  children,"  says 
Mrs.  Hurst,  in  a  broken  voice.  "  I  will  shelter  you 
to-night.  I,  too,  am  very  lonely — come  home  with  me.'* 

They  gaze  at  her  wonderingly,  uncertainly,  and  she 
finds  herself  pressing  her  invitation  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  seems  to  warm  her  own  heart.  She  tells 
them  of  picture-papers,  and  Mrs.  Kibbs'  parrot,  and 
warm  bread  and  milk,  and  a  cosy  nest  for  baby ;  and 
presently  they  are  all  climbing  the  rocks  together, 
she  watching  them  as  though  these  little  homeless 
lives  were  treasure  untold. 

Mrs.  Kibbs  comes  softly  to  her  side,  when,  later  on, 
she  is  sitting  with  tear-dewed  eyes,  watching  little 
Evan  asleep.  It  seems  as  though  her  baby  were  hers 
again,  grown  to  boyhood — as  though  this  brave  little 
lad  with  her  husband's  name  were  in  very  truth  her 
own  property — God's  gift  of  pity  to  her  solitude. 

"  Everybody  knows  them,"  says  Mrs.  Kibbs ;  "  they  're 
the  boatmen's  pets :  but  what 's  to  become  of  them 
in  the  end  often  puzzles  my  heart.  Their  father  and 
mother  came  here  for  their  health,  and  rented  a  little 
cottage  among  the  hills  ;  I  heard  they  had  come  down 
in  the  world,  and  were  very  poor.  The  mother  went 
first,  and  then  Captain  Lister — they  said  he  was  a  sea- 
faring man,  and  he  was  always  fond  of  the  water. 
First  one  took  the  little  ones  in,  and  then  another ; 
old  Dan,  the  boatman,  has  sheltered  them  of  late,  but 


I  expect  in  the  end  they'll  have  to  go  to  the  union, 
for  they've  nothing  of  their  own,  and  Shingledown 
folks  have  nothing  to  spare  out  of  the  season.' 

Ere  morning  the  widow's  resolution  is  made :  she 
holds  little  Evan's  hands,  and  tells  him  of  her  loneli- 
ness, and  offers  to  adopt  him,  and  to  call  him  her  son. 

The  boy's  face  flushes.  ''  I  'd  like  to  get  some  learn- 
ing," he  says  frankly,  **but  there's  Linnie  to  think 
about.  I  am  a  boy.  I  've  got  to  take  care  of  Linnie. 
She 's  only  a  girl.  I  won't  be  'dopted,  thank  you ;  I  'd 
rather  stick  by  Linnie." 

The  widow  hesitates  awhile — can  she  make  up  her 
mind  for  two  ?  Why,  she  would  have  to  take  another 
home,  and  actually  arrange  a  nursery,  and  make  all 
sorts  of  preparations  for  this  new  element  in  her  life. 
How  busy  she  will  be  1  and  only  yesterday  there  seemed 
nothing  left  on  this  earth  to  do. 

"  Well,  little  Linnie,"  she  says,  touching  the  lassie's 
sweet  face,  "  I  will  make  room  for  you^  and  you  two 
shall  grow  up  together." 

'*  No,  lady,  I  ean^t  ;  how  could  I  leave  my  baby .' " 

The  child  turns  to  the  infant  with  a  clasp  of 
passionate  love,  and  the  little  fellow's  satisfied  cooint? 
in  her  arms  gives  emphasis  to  her  cry. 

Motherly  Mrs.  Kibbs  looks  at  her  lodger  with  a 
smile ;  she  guesses  what  is  coming  next. 

Mrs.  Hurst  holds  out  her  arms  to  the  baby  ;  those 
little,  dimpled,  mottled  hands  are  strong  enough  to 
send  a  quiver  of  sweet  memories  through  heart  and 
soul. 

**  We  will  not  part,  little  children,"  she  says  :  '*  my 
life  has  room  for  you  all ;  come  and  be  to  me  as  my 
own,  and  teach  me — for  you  know  better  than  I  do— 
the  path  to  heaven." 

And  the  children  gather  round  her,  and  hold  up 
innocent  lips,  and  for  time  and  eternity  her  heart 
forgets  evermore  what  it  is  to  be  lonely.  And  still 
to-day  there  are  fair,  loving  lambs  unsheltered,  and 
still  there  are  empty  hearts  and  homes ;  it  is  for 
such  I  have  told  tlie  tale. 


THE      ENDLESS      LIFE. 


LIFE,  with  all  thy  woe, 
Thy  pains  and  tears  : 
i^f^     With  all  thy  sad  farewells 
And  lonesome  years — 
How  dark  his  lot  who  builds 

His  hopes  on  thee, 
Who  seeks  no  life  beyond 
Death's  cold,  sad  sea  ! 


O  Life  above,  below, 

Severed  ye  seem   . 
To  those  who  lose  themselves 

In  earth's  drear  dream  ; — 
But — tnisting  in  the  love 

Of  God*s  dear  Son — 
We  rest  assured  that  both 

These  lives  are  one. 


O  Life  of  endless  joy 

On  yonder  shore, 
Where  sweetest  pleasures  reign 

For  evennore — 
How  happy  he  who  looks 

Above  to  thee, 
Who  sees  the  light  across 

Peath's  darksome  sea ! 


By  Jesu's  precious  death 

On  Calvarj^'s  tree 
He  linked  the  life  that  is 

To  that  to  be  : 
And  those  who  follow  Him 

Through  mortal  strife 
Have  entered  on  the  glad, 

The  "  endless  life." 

William  H.  Swift. 
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GROWTH     UNDER    PRESSURE. 

"CMt  down,  but  not  deat-royed,"— 2  Cob.  It.  9. 
BT     THE     BEV.     HUGH     MACMILLAN,     D.D.,     LL.  D.,     F.B.R.E. 


UB  pondere  cretco  " — I  {irrow  under 
a  weight — ^was  the  motto  on  the 
oiest  of  John  Spreoll,  of  Olan- 
gow,  who  for  his  defence  of  re- 
ligious liberty  in  the  times  of 
Clayerhouae  was  imprisoned  on 
the  Bass  Rook,  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  This  is  the  great  motto 
of  the  world.  Nature  is  like  a  huge  watoh,  whose  move- 
ments are  caused  by  the  oompresslan  of  the  main- 
spring. Only  by  restraint  is  life  possible.  The  forms 
of  all  living  things,  from  the  smallest  moss  to  man 
himself,  are  determined  by  the  extent  and  degree  to 
which  the  foroe  of  life  overcomes  the  dead  forces  of 
nature.  The  simple  principle  of  growth  under  limita- 
tion will  account  for  the  shape  of  every  leaf,  and  the 
formation  of  every  organ  of  the  human  body ;  for 
the  germination  of  a  seed,  and  for  the  beating  of  the 
heart  within  the  breast  In  early  May  you  have  seen 
in  the  woods  the  curled  top  of  a  young  fern  just  ap- 
pearing above  the  ground,  like  the  richly  ornamented 
head  of  a  bishop's  crozier.  That  rolled-up  shape  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  central  part  of  the  young 
fern  is  growing  while  the  ends  are  fixed.  As  the 
plant  grows  it  becomes  free,  and  uncurls.  The  same 
cause  accounts  for  the  convolutions  of  the  human 
brain.  Its  form  is  due  to  the  pressure  arising  from 
ita  increase  under  limitation.  As  it  expands  beneath 
the  resisting  dome  of  the  bony  skull,  it  is  folded  into 
these  convolutions  for  want  of  space.  The  blossom  of 
a  plant  is  produced  by  growth  under  restraint  At 
the  point  farthest  away  from  the  root  the  vital  forces 
are  weakest,  and  the  supply  of  nourishment  almost 
exhau-sted  ;  and  therefore  the  ordinary  leaves  are 
compressed  by  their  diminished  power  of  resistance 
to  the  forces  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  modi- 
fied into  the  strange  shapes  and  changed  into  the 
beautiful  colours  of  the  flower.  The  compression 
goes  on  farther  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  flower, 
according  as  the  resisting  power  becomes  less,  until 
at  last,  in  the  innermost  central  part,  the  forces  are 
brought  to  an  equilibrium,  and  the  plant  finds  rest  in 
the  round  seed,  which  is  simply  the  most  complete 
compression  of  which  the  leaves  are  capable.  The 
head  of  man  is  in  the  same  way  only  a  modification 
of  the  vertebral  column,  and  his  brain  a  compression 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  by  the  mechanical  conditions 
under  which  they  are  developed. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  bubble  of  air  rising  up 
from  the  bottom  of  a  clear  pond  to  the  top?  If  so, 
yon  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  that  it  ascends  not  in 
a  straight  line,  but  in  a  corkscrew  or  spiral  form. 
The  foToe  which  draws  it  upwards  to  rejoin  the  native 
air  from  which  it  has  been  separated,  would  do  so,  if 


left  to  itself,  by  the  shortest  course ;  but  it  encounters 
continually  the  resistance  of  the  denser  element  of 
the  water,  and  this  pressure  delays  its  ascent  through 
it,  and  makes  it  take  a  longer  zig-zag  path.  If  you 
understand  the  reason  of  this  simple  phenomenon, 
you  will  understand  the  way  in  which  every  herb  and 
tree  grows  in  the  air,  and  why  their  shapes  are  what 
we  see  them  to  be.  They  all  grow  in  the  most  varied 
and  complicated  spiral  forms  because  they  grow  under 
resistance.  This  is  the  simple  method  of  nature*s 
working,  the  law  which  determines  all  her  forms. 


THE  SPIBITUAL  ANALOGY. 

The  same  law  obtains  throughout  the  spiritual 
world.  There,  too,  growth  is  under  resistance.  The 
law  of  the  spirit,  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  contends 
against  the  law  of  sin  and  death ;  the  law  in  the 
members  wars  against  the  law  of  the  mind.  The 
most  essential  character  of  spiritual  life  is  that  it 
depends  upon  the  resistance  or  contest  of  one  form 
of  moral  foroe  by  another :  its  tension  is  holiness, 
righteousness,  self-control.  We  grow  in  grace  as  the 
trees  grow  in  space — under  limitations ;  and  the 
various  forms  and  degrees  of  spiritual  life  which  men 
exhibit  are  due  to  the  extent  of  these  limitations. 
Spiritual  life  does  not  assume' one  stereotyped  mono- 
tonous pattern.  The  Pharisees  of  religion  have  always 
endeavoured  to  cast  it  into  one  mould — ^to  clip  all 
the  trees  of  the  Lord  into  pollards.  They  have  tried 
hard  to  make  men  think  and  feel  and  act  alike,  and 
to  reduce  the  Infinite  variety  of  human  life  to  the 
mechanical  uniformity  of  a  well-disciplined  army. 
In  this  happily  they  have  not  succeeded.  The  indi- 
viduality of  men  and  the  cLroumstances  of  life  have 
been  too  strong  for  them;  and  human  beings  have 
developed  in  the.  spiritual  as  they  have  developed  in 
the  natural,  according  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  that 
have  been  brought  to  bear  uixm  them. 

There  is  the  same  infinite  variety  in  the  spiritual 
world  that  there  is  in  the  natural,  arising  from  similar 
causes.  As  no  two  plants  grow  in  precisely  similar 
ciroumstances,  so  no  two  human  beings  are  exposed  to 
the  same  spiritual  influences.  Have  you  ever  looked 
attentively  at  the  leaf  of-  a  strawberry — which  con- 
sists of  three  leaflets  1  If  so,  you  have  noticed  that 
while  the  central  one  is  nearly  symmetrical,  the  two 
side  ones  are  decidedly  unsymmetrical,  the  upper  half 
of  each  being  smaller  than  the  lower,  as  if  it  had  been 
trimmed.  Well,  here  are  three  leaflets  placed  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  same  ciroumstances,  and  yet  they 
differ  from  one  another  in  shape  ;  and  the  difference 
of  shape  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  grown  are  in  reality  different — ^that 
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their  exposuic  to  air  and  light,  and  the  preasnre  exerted 
upon  them  by  the  adjacent  parts,  are  different.  And 
so  in  the  human  world :  no  two  members  of  the  same 
family,  brought  up  in  what  we  believe  to  be  the  same 
circumstances,  and  exposed  to  the  same  religious  in- 
fluences, exhibit  the  same  form  of  religious  life ;  show- 
ing that  in  reality  not  only  is  there  a  different  origftnal 
bent  of  nature,  a  different  temperament  to  beg^n  with, 
but  also  a  real  difference  in  the  apparent  identity  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  grow. 

If  you  look  narrowly  at  a  common  pine-tree,  which 
is  the  most  symmetrical  of  all  trees,  which  seems  to  be 
but  a  repetition  of  similar  parts,  you  will  notice  that 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  shape  between  the 
lowest  branches,  which  are  the  oldest,  and  the  higher 
ones,  which  are  the  youngest.  The  branches  at  the 
top  grow  Tertically  round  the  leading  shoot ;  the 
ones  at  the  foot  spread  out  horizontally  around  the 
trunk ;  and  there  are  yarious  modifications  of  the  two 
modes  of  growth,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
branches  in  the  tree  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  All 
these  modifications  of  shape  are  owing  to  the  different 
amounts  of  space  and  light  in  which  the  branches 
grow.  And  if  the  variety  be  so  great  in  a  tree  that 
looks  so  regular  and  uniform  as  a  pine  or  fir,  need  we 
wonder  that  in  the  same  church,  in  the  same  congre- 
gation, nay,  in  the  same  family,  where  the  conditions  of 
spiritual  growth  seem  precisely  the  same,  the  variety 
of  its  forms  should  nevertheless  be  so  great?  And 
thus  by  this  simple  law,  in  the  spiritual  world  as  in 
the  natural — the  law  of  growth  under  pressure — God 
has  produced  that  wonderful  variety  of  Christian 
character  and  experience  which  strikes  us  as  much  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  in  the  field  of  nature,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  f actois  in  human 
progress. 

THE  NECBBSITT  OP  LIFE  TO  BEOTN  WITH. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  growth  without  life. 
If  the  soul  has  no  resisting  power  within,  then  the 
forces  of  the  world  without  simply  destroy  it.  If 
the  soul  is  dead,  all  things  deepen  its  death.  But 
if  it  has  spiritual  life,  then  all  things  help  to  main- 
tain and  develop  it.  Like  the  sailing-boat  that 
tacks  to  the  wind,  it  takes  advantage  even  of 
the  contrary  currents  of  life  to  reach  its  end.  We 
may  compare  the  soul  that  is  dead  and  the  soul  that 
has  spiritual  life  to  two  seeds,  one  infertile  and 
the  other  fertile.  The  forces  of  nature  play  upon 
both  seeds  in  the  same  way.  In  the  case  of  the  seed 
that  has  no  life  in  it,  these  forces  are  unresisted; 
they  have  their  own  way,  and  they  proceed  to  corrupt 
or  break  up  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
until  nothing  of  it  remains.  In  the  case  of  the 
seed  that  is  possessed  of  life,  the  forces  of  nature 
are  resisted,  and  this  resistance  becomes  the  source 
of  living  action,  the  very  power  of  growth.  The 
changes  which  the  seed  undergoes  in  germinating 
under  the  influence  of  those  forces,  duly  controlled, 
form  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  developments. 


And  like  these  two  seeds  are  dead  and  living  sools. 
If  the  soul  is  dead  it  yields  helplessly  to  the  corrup- 
tion that  is  in  the  world  through  lust;  if  the  soul 
is  living,  it  resists  these  disintegrating  forces  of  the 
world,  and  uses  them  to  increase  its  spiritual  life 
and  to  build  up  its  spiritual  structure. 

It  is  only,  therefore,  of  those  who  have  spiritual 
life  in  themselves  that  it  can  be  said,  that  though 
*'ca8t  down  they  are  not  destroyed."  To  such,  justi- 
fication is  a  living  doctrine — ^not  merely  part  of  a 
formal  creed,  nor  an  intellectual  abstraction.  Their 
faith  is  alive,  and  can  prove  its  vitality  by  its 
energy.  It  is  the  vital  act  of  the  Spirit  by  which  ^he 
soul  enters  into  real  living  union  with  Christ,  and 
becomes  partaker  of  His  spiritual  and  eternal  life. 
Faith  is  the  conquering  principle  in  common  life  as 
well  as  in  religion  ;  and  Christian  faith  is  only  the 
daily  faith  by  which  we  live,  exercising  itself  upon 
the  highest  x>ossible  subjects.  And  the  force  of 
this  life  is  remarkable.  This  faith  can  overcome 
the  world.  It  can  rise  superior  to  all  its  tempta- 
tions and  trials.  The  force  of  natural  life  even  in 
the  lowest  forms  is  extraordinary.  The  soft  cellular 
mushroom  has  been  known  to  lift  up  heavy  masses 
of  pavement  by  its  expansion  beneath  them;  the 
tender  root  of  a  tree  insinuating  itself  in  a  crevice 
of  the  rook  splits  it  up  by  its  growth.  The  mechan- 
ical resistance  yields  when  the  vital  force  reaches  a 
proportionate  amount  And  if  life  in  its  feeblest  form 
can  do  such  wonderful  things,  what  may  not  be 
expected  from  spiritual  and  eternal  life?  The  life 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  by  mere  formality  and  pro- 
fession, is  like  a  dead  branch  that  is  merely  mechan- 
ically united  to  the  tree,  and  which,  destitute  of 
the  tree's  vital  sap  and  force,  yields  inevitably  to 
the  forces  of  nature,  decays,  and  drops  off  into  dust 
and  ashes.  But  the  life  that  is  in  Him  by  faith  is 
like  a  living  branch  that  becomes  partaker  of  the 
whole  force  of  the  tree,  and  grows  with  its  growth, 
and  flourishes  with  its  strength  and  beauty.  '*  What- 
soever is  bom  of  God  overcometh  the  world."  It 
grows  strong  by  opposition ;  it  flourishes  in  the 
most  adverse  circumstances ;  it  uses  all  the  conditions 
of  life  for  its  maintenance;  it  makes  even  its 
hindrances  to  advance  its  life-work.  Let  ns  believe 
in  Christ,  and  we  rise  above  the  world ;  we  shall 
have  that  heroic  perseverance  which  refuses  to  own 
itself  beaten.  It  may  be  overcome  again  and  again, 
but  it  finally  exhausts  the  force  that  is  merely  earthly 
and  temporal.  **  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet 
not  distressed  ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair ; 
persecutei,  but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down,  but  not 
destroyed." 

CAUSES  THAT  CAST  DOWN  THE   LIPE. 

What  casta  us  down  most  of  all  is  the  burden  of 
sin.  In  the  unrenewed  heart  this  burden  is  unfelt 
We  are  unconscious  of  the  enormous  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  us,  because  our  bodies  are  pervaded 
with  air  which  counterbalances  the  superincumbent 
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air.  Bat  were  the  air  within  us .  removed,  the 
preasore  of  the  air  without  would  crush  us.  And 
sOf  being  sinful  ourselyes,  we  are  unconscious  of  the 
weight  of  sin.  But  when  the  love  of  sin  is  taken 
away,  then  sin  becomes  a  burden  which  is  too  heavy 
for  us.  We  feel  ourselves  like  Christian  in  the 
**  Pilgrim*s  Progress,"  with  his  huge  bundle  upon  his 
back.  This  pressure  of  sin  has  drawn  tears  from 
eyes  which  would  have  looked  unmoved  upon  the 
martyrs'  fires.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  terrible. 
It  made  Paul  when  he  was  converted  grope  for  the 
light  in  fasting  and  darkness  for  three  miserable 
days  at  Damascus  ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  life  it  made 
him  cry  out,  "  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  7 "  What 
evil  can  we  bewail  that  deserves  a  thought  compared 
with  sin  ?  Bunyan,  when  he  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  remarked  that  nothing  amased  him  so 
much  as  to  see  how  men  were  affected  with  their 
temporal  experiences  and  troubles.  **  These,''  he 
says,  *^  have  no  power  now  to  interest  me ;  all  my 
concern  is  absorbed  in  something  infinitely  more 
worthy — What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  Sin  is 
indeed  the  great  adversity,  the  only  thing  that  is 
truly  hostile  to  us ;  and  yet,  in  contending  with  it, 
we  can  use  it  as  a  fulcrum  to  remove  the  obstacles 
that  lie  in  the  soul's  upward  path. 

But  though  this  great  adversity  be  taken  away  by 
faith  in  Ohrist,  other  evils  are  not  taken  away,  for 
that  would  be  to  take  away  what  determines  the 
strength  and  shape  of  the  spiritual  life  :  that  would 
leave  it  a  weak  and  flaccid  and  powerless  thing.  The 
Christian  is  not  exempt  from  ordinary  troubles.  In 
the  world  he  has  tribulation ;  and  many  are  the 
afflictions  of  the  righteous.  In  addition  to  the  ordin- 
ary trials  of  all  men,  he  has  troubles  of  his  own  that 
are  peculiar  to  the  spiritual  life.  And  these  are  felt 
most  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the 
spiritual  life ;  only  that  in  his  case  what  crushes  others 
proves  a  means  of  growth,  calls  forth,  exercises,  and 
educates  all  the  powers  of  his  soul,  and  brings  down 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  to  shape  his  character 
and  conduct.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  weight  is  too 
much.  There  are  many  of  G-od's  people  who  are  so 
cast  down  by  their  circumstances  that  they  seem 
almost  destroyed.  The  burden  of  life  is  so  heavy 
that  it  almost  crushes  them  to  the  earth,  and  pre- 
vents their  looking  up.  They  are  like  a  tuft  of 
grass  growing  under  a  stone.  The  stone  does  not  de- 
stroy the  grass,  nor  prevent  it  from  growing,  for  the 
vital  force  is  stronger  than  the  mechanical;  but  it 
dwarfs  and  distorts  it ;  it  blanches  its  colour,  and  it 
deforms  its  shape,  so  that  in  the  mass  of  pale  and 
twisted  stems  and  leaves  exposed  to  view  when  the 
stone  is  turned  over,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  any 
resemblance  to  the  graceful  green  tufts  of  fifrass 
growing  freely  in  the  meadow  around.  Thus  many 
lives  are  prevented  from  being  what  they  might 
otherwise  have  been  b^  the  crushing  circumstances 
of  life. 


THE  yrEIOHT  OF  POVEBTT. 

Poverty  often  lies  like  a  stone  upon  them.  The 
sordid  care  for  things  that  perish  in  the  using  seems 
to  dwarf  the  immortal  nature  to  the  level  of  these 
things — seems  to  make  the  soaring  spjrit  a  part  of 
the  dull  material  world.  The  toil  that  is  needed 
to  support  the  body  leaves  little  time  or  inclination 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  souL  What  roughens  the 
hand  and  stiffens  the  back  is  not  favourable  for 
the  refinements  of  life.  The  "Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard"  is  a  pathetic  lamentation  of  the  waste 
of  human  energy  caused  by  outward  circumstances. 
Chill  penury  repressed  the  noble  rage  of  those  who 
slept  unknown  underneath  those  green  mounds.  But 
where  there  is  a  strong  vital  nature— when  the  soul  is 
quickened  by  heavenly  impulses,  outward  poverty, 
instead  of  repressing,  only  braces  it.  Qod  can  say 
regarding  such  a  nature,  "  I  know  thy  poverty  (but 
thou  art  rich)."  Its  poverty  is  like  the  surface 
barrenness  of  the  mine  which  is  always  in  the 
bleakest  and  most  desolate  scenery,  but  contains 
beneath  the  fine  gold  or  the  precious  diamond. 
Though  poor  in  itself  it  can  make  many  rich.  It  is 
when  the  plant  is  poorest  in  material,  and  most  limited 
in  force,  that  it  produces  the  blossom  and  the  fruit 
by  which  the  world  is  adorned  with  beauty  and  the 
generations  of  living  creatures  are  fed.  And  so  the 
poverty  of  the  Christian  may  blossom  and  fruit 
for  others.  How  often  has  this  been  the  case 
in  the  history  of  the  world  I  It  is  to  its  poor 
men  that  the  world  owes  most  It  is  the  poor  in 
the  Church  who  have  left  behind  the  most  noble 
examples  and  the  most  valuable  legacies  of  Christian 
experience.  Few  of  the  world's  greatest  benefactors 
have  had  worldly  advantages.  The  inventions  and 
discoveries  that  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  to 
society  have  been  made  by  persons  who  had  little 
wealth.  It  is  an  axiom  in  nature  that  motion  takes 
the  direction  of  least  resistance.  Poverty,  therefore, 
must  be  eminently  helpful  to  the  growth  of  the  soul, 
insomuch  as  it  removes  many  of  the  hindrances  which 
make  it  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  If  the  aspiration  of  the  soul  is 
heavenward,  then  a  poor  man  encounters  leas  oppo- 
sition in  that  aspiration  from  his  circumstances  than 
one  who  is  rich  and  increased  with  goods.  He  is 
relieved  of  that  weight  of  worldliness—of  those  cares 
and  anxieties  which  oppress  the  soul  and  give  it  an 
earthward  tendency.  Wealth  means  dependence  upon 
others;  gold  is  only  the  purchasable  aid  of  other 
men.  A  rich  man,  therefore,  is  one  who  to  the  extent 
of  his  riches  leans  upon  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to 
that  extent  he  is  poor  in  himself.  We  do  not  say  that 
a  man  is  learned  because  he  possesses  an  extensive 
library  which  he  may  never  consult,  but  because  his 
mind  has  been  highly  cultured  and  richly  stored  with 
knowledge.  And  so  we  cannot  say,  in  the  true  sense, 
that  a  man  is  rich  merely  because  he  possesses  great 
wealth,  which  enables  him  to  make  a  claim  upon  the 
labour  of  others ;  but  becauae  he  can  help  himself  and 
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provide  for  his  own  wants.  Riches^  in  this  sense,  is  a 
confession  of  weakness  and  poverty ;  poverty  is  true 
independence.  The  principle  of  self-help  is  the  best 
element  in  the  formation  of  the  Christian  character. 
It  saves  so  mnch  of  the  waste  of  life.  What  an 
amoont  of  fever  and  hnrry  it  would  take  out  of  life 
if  persons  were  more  anxious  to  develop  the  wealth 
that  is  in  themselves  than  to  accumulate  riches  which 
are  only  the  aid  of  other  men,  and  which,  to  the 
extent  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  it,  weakens  and 
impoverishes  instead  of  strengthening'  and  enriching 
us.  It  is  not  in  what  we  have,  but  in  what  we  can 
do  without,  and  most  of  all  in  what  we  are,  that  we 
are  truly  rich.  And  limiting  our  own  wants,  we 
shall  not  only  grow  more  freely  in  the  Divine  life, 
but  we  shall  be  more  able  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
others ;  and  the  Apoetle*s  paradox  will  be  fulfilled : 
*' Though  poor  we  shall  be  able  to  make  many 
rich  ;  *'  we  shall  be  able  to  give  personal  service  with 
love,  which  is  far  better  than  to  purchase  the  service 
of  others  without  love. 


THE  WEIGHT  OP  SORROW. 

Sorrow  is  the  commonest  of  all  pressures  that  cast 
down  the  soul.  This  experience  belongs  to  no  class 
or  condition  of  life  exclusively.  It  is  shared  some 
time  or  other  by  all  human  beings  in  virtue  of  their 
humanity.  "Man  is  bom  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward."  It  is  the  law  of  his  being.  Through 
suffering  he  enters  into  life,  and  in  suffering  he 
passes  out  of  it.  And  in  all  the  successive  acts 
or  states  of  his  being  the  same  law  holds  good. 
There  is  sorrow  enough  in  life  for  all  of  us, 
however  guarded  may  be  our  lot ;  and  those  who 
have  the  keenest  sense  of  its  higher  aims  and 
instincts  find  life  saddest.  Its  pathos  is  inexpress- 
ible, and  increases  as  the  years  go  on.  So  much 
of  its  suffering  seems  needless.  We  can  conceive 
of  men  being  perfected  without  suffering,  like  the 
angels;  and  often,  when  we  are  passing  through 
some  sore  experience,  we  have  been  tempted  to  feel  as 
if  the  sorrow  were  overdone,  as  if  God  could  have 
effected  His  purpose  at  less  cost.  It  is  the  great 
mystery  of  Providence  that  there  should  be  such 
a  prodigality  of  pain — ^how  Grod  can  permit  such 
forms  of  anguish.  But  the  greatness  of  our  sorrow  is 
owing  to  the  greatness  of  our  nature.  The  highest 
mountains  cast  the  largest  shadows  ;  and  so  the  dark, 
wide  shadows  of  human  experience  witness  to  the 
original  loftiness  of  our  being.  Sorrow  gives  a  tragic 
touch  to  the  meanest  personality.  It  lifts  him  out 
of  the  petty  incidents  and  surroundings  of  daily 
life  into  a  higher  world,  confronts  him  directly 
with  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  inspires  him  with 
a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  his  being  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  destiny.  God  has  ordered  that  sorrow 
should  be  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  education 
of  our  race.  '*  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered 
these  things  and  to  enter  into  His  glory?"    That 


was  the  law  of  Christ^s  life,  and  it  is  the  law  of  ours. 
That  Christ,  though  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and 
separate  from  sinners,  should  nevertheless  be  the  Man 
of  Sorrows,  makes  sorrow  holy,  and  connects  it  with 
heaven  as  the  Father^s  discipline,  the  training  of  a 
blessed  and  glorious  life.  In  the  histories  of  the 
patriarchs  and  saints  we  see  how  suffering,  deep  and 
long-continued,  ministered  to  a  noble  development. 
We  see.  the  baser  earthy  element  in  them  crystallised 
into  the  purity  and  transparency  of  heaven  through  the 
fires  of  pain  and  sorrow.  And  we  see  the  mysterious 
process  completed  in  Him  who  Himself  was  made 
perfect  through  suffering,  and  entered  into  His  glory 
— ^not  the  glory  which  belonged  to  Him  in  virtue  of 
His  essential  Grodhead,  but  a  glory  far. more  signifi- 
cant to  us — the  glory  which  grew  out  of  all  that  He 
willingly  suffered,  in  order  that  through  the  fellowship 
of  His  sufferings  He  might  present  us  faultless  before 
the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy.  Why 
should  a  living  man  complain,  when  his  true  life 
transcends  all  the  limitations  of  its  circumstances, 
when  he  has  God  and  a  future  which  is  more  glorious 
than  an  archangel's  destiny?  Why  should  a  living 
man  complain,  when  the  sufferings  of  his  earthly  life 
are  the  very  means  by  which  he  is  redeemed  from  its 
evils  ?  Grod  separates  between  the  person  and  his  sin ; 
and  the  part  of  him  which  cleaves  to  the  sin  must 
suffer,  in  order  that  the  higher  part  of  him  may  be 
severed  from  the  taint  and  the  stain  of  sin;  and 
hence  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God  are  recon- 
ciled in  one  blessed  harmony  of  love.  If  the  ordeal  of 
sorrow  brings  to  light  the  noblest  traits  of  a  man's 
character — ^unflinching  faith,  self-denying  patience, 
pitying  tenderness — then  what  matters  the  anguish  of 
the  moment,  what  matters  even  the  halting  all  his 
days,  as  one  sore  wounded  in  the  battle  of  life  \  If 
our  trouble,  instead  of  shutting  us  up  in  it,  and 
making  us  morbidly  exaggerate  it,  until  we  become 
peevish  and  selfish,  expands  and  opens  like  the  frost 
of  winter  the  soil  of  our  hearts,  and  makes  it  ready 
to  receive  the  seeds  of  charity,  and  we  become  more 
tender  and  sympathetic  towards  our  suffering  neigh- 
bour at  our  side,  then  sorrow  becomes  to  us  indeed 
an  inverse  aid  to  progress. 


INTERNAL  AND  INVISIBLE  WEIGHTS. 

The  crest  of  John  Spreull  was  a  palm-tree,  with 
two  weights  hanging  on  each  side  of  it  from  its 
fronds,  and  yet  maintaining,  in  spite  of  this  heavy 
down-dragging  force,  its  upright  position,  carrying 
its  graceful  crown  of  foliage  up  into  the  serene  air. 
The  weights  in  the  case  of  this  sufferer  for  righteous- 
ness' sake  were  visible.  His  cross  of  imprisonment  and 
martyrdom  was  apparent  to  everyone.  And  very  many 
of  the  weights  that  press  down  the  Christian  life  are 
equally  visible  and  palpable.  But  as  the  palm-tree  is 
presse(l  on  every  side  by  the  viewless  air,  as  it  is 
exposed  to  the  resistance  of  forces  which  the  eye 
cannot  see  nor  the  hand  feel,  so  the  heaviest  weights 
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which  drawdown  the Ghristian  lifaare  often  inyisible. 
Its  crosses  cannot  be  displayed.  No  strangrer  can 
intenneddle  with  its  sorrows.  Many  of  its  troubles 
are  of  a  spiritual  nature.  It  is  cast  down,  not  by 
circumstances,  but  by  the  state  of  the  soul.  It  is  in 
the  inward  man — "  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart " — 
that  it  suffers.  And  these  spiritual  sorrows  are  the 
evidences  of  the  reality  of  the  work  of  grace ;  for 
where  there  is  the  principle  of  life  there  must  be 
the  changes  of  life.  The  form  of  godliness  is  a  dead, 
invariable  thing ;  whereas  the  power  of  godliness  has 
its  winter,  its  summer,  and  its  autumn  states.  Sorrow 
arises  in  the  case  of  most  believers  from  inability  to 
realise  the  ideal,  to  reach  the  mark  of  attainment 
they  have  set  themselves.  They  mistake  the  dejjrree 
of  their  experience  for  the  ground  of  their  hope, 
and  thus,  their  confidence  varyinsr  with  their  frames 
and  feelings,  they  are  frequently  cast  down.  They 
have  sorrow  because  of  the  remembrance  of  past  sins 
and  shortcomings;  they  have  sorrow  because  of  the 
consciousness  of  a  thousand  deficiencies  and  in- 
firmities within  them,  a  consciousness  which  becomes 
more  susceptible  the  more  they  grow  in  grace  and  see 
of  the  infinite  excellence  of  the  Saviour.  They  have 
sorrow  because  of  the  sins  of  the  world.  All  this 
is  the  godly  sorrow  that  worketh  repentance  unto 
life.  In  this  winter  state  the  spiritual  life  is  collect- 
ing and  concentrating  itself  for  renewed  effort  when 
the  spring  of  revival  is  come.  It  waits  upon  the 
Lord,  and  so  renews  its  strength ;  upon  Him  who 
has  revealed  His  tender  and  patient  love  in  the  life 
and  cross  of  His  Son.  And  so  the  very  peace  of  God 
Himself  flowing  into  the  soul,  which  holds  patient 
fellowship  with  Him,  hushes  its  restlessness,  and  fills 
it  with  quiet  energy  and  resolute  faith. 

No  life  can  grow  or  support  itself  in  the  void  by  its 
spontaneous  buoyancy.  All  life  upholds  itself  in  the 
air  by  continuous  effort.  The  humblest  life  is  a  vortex 
of  unceasing  forces.  The  various  substances  of  a  grow- 
ing plant  are  in  a  state  of  constant  change  owing  to 
the  destructive  action  of  the  air,  and  the  constructive 
action  of  the  light;  and  the  condition  of  each  part 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  under  different  circum- 
stances depends  upon  and  expresses  the  temporary  or 
more  permanent  equilibrium  between  these  two  op- 
posing forces.  Much  more  is  this  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  highest  life  of  the  soul,  the  life  that  is  breathed 
into  us  by  God^s  Spirit  and  formed  by  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus.  It  has  ever  to  do  an  uphill  work.  It  has  to 
grov  against  the  gravitation  of  sin.  It  has  to  iexert 
iteelf  against  the  weariness  of  the  fieeh  and  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  soul.  It  has  to  push  up  like  Sisyphus  the 
stone  of  endeavour  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  notwith- 
Btanding  that  it  rolls  down  again  and  again. 


STRENGTH  AND  BEAUTY  DEVELOPED  BY  PRESSURE. 

But  this  resistance  is  meant  to  bring  out  all  that  is 
best  in  us^  to  stimulate  our  most  strenuous  exertions,  to 
oiiUivate  our  patienoej  to  educate  our  faith  and  hope, 


to  mould  us  after  the  Divine  pattern.  It  is  the  weight 
of  the  architrave  upon  the  pillar  that  g^ves  it  stability 
and  endurance :  and  it  is  the  fightings  without  and  the 
fears  within  that  give  strength  to  the  character  and 
perseverance  to  the  life.  What  a  beauty  and  grace 
does  the  spiritual  life  take  from  the  pressure  of  the 
light  afflictions  that  are  but  for  a  moment  and  that 
work  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory  !  The  capital  of  the  Corinthian  pillar, 
the  loveliest  of  all  the  styles  of  architecture,  derived 
its  orTgin  from  a  basket  of  offerings  placed  upon  a 
child's  grave,  and  covered  with  a  tile  to  protect 
it  from  the  birds.  The  basket  stood  upon  the  root  of 
an  acanthus,  a  species  of  thistle,  and  the  plant  grew 
and  spread  its  leaves  around  it  in  the  most  graceful 
manner,  thus  suggesting  to  a  passing  artist  the  form 
of  the  Corinthian  capital.  And  so  the  pressure  of 
earth's  troubles  causes  the  spiritual  life  to  develop 
around  them  its  fairest  forms  ;  and  thus  it  is  crowned 
with  its  appropriate  capital.  The  thorny  sorrow  that 
springs  from  the  grave  of  some  dead  love  or  hope 
forms  the  richest  adornment  of  life.  Not  only  is  the 
outward  form  of  the  Christian  life  moulded  into 
shapes  of  moral  beauty — ^into  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  and  honest,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report — but 
its  inner  substance  is  also  made  more  lovely  by  the 
pressure  of  external  shocks  and  internal  sufferings. 
It  is  not  the  tree  that  grows  in  rich  soil  and  in  a 
sheltered  situation  that  produces  the  richly  grained 
wood  which  i<3  selected  to  adorn  our  finest  furniture  ; 
but  the  tree  that  is  exposed  in  its  bleak,  shelterless 
situation  to  every  storm  of  heaven.  The  wild  forces 
that  beat  upon  it,  and  which  it  successfully  over- 
comes, develop  in  it  the  beautiful  veins  and  markings 
which  are  so  highly  prized  by  man.  And  so  it  is  not 
when  growing  up  in  luxurious  ease  and  comfort  that 
we  produce  the  gifts  and  graces  which  enrich  and 
ennoble  the  Christian  life.  The  natures  that  have 
the  richest  variety  and  the  greatest  interest  are  ever 
those  which  have  grown  under  pressure  of  suffering, 
and  by  a  vital  faith  have  overcome  the  world. 


THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL. 

The  Apostle  Paul  is  an  illustrious  example  of  the 
law  in  question.  His  growth  in  grace  was  indeed 
under  pressure  of  the  moot  trying  outward  circum- 
stances, and  yet  what  a  marvellous  fulness  and 
variety  of  form  did  it  display  I  No  man  was  more 
many-aided  in  his  Christian  attainments;  no  man 
realised  more  of  the  length  and  breadth  and  height 
and  depth  of  the  love  that  passeth  knowledge,  or 
exhibited  to  the  world  more  of  the  fulness  of  God 
with  which  he  was  filled.  Whether  we  look  at  his 
deep  insight  into  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  or  his 
catholic  conception  of  the  application  of  Christian 
faith  to  all  the  acts  and  relations  of  life,  we  feel  that 
he  could  not  have  developed  this  wide  human  sym- 
pathy and  spiritual  culture  had  he  not  touched  human 
life  at  ^  many  points,  had  he  not  passed  through  the 
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most  sharply  contrasted  conditions,  and  gathered 
from  each  some  fresh  fitness  for  his  great  work.  Like 
his  Master,  though  in  a  lower  sense,  he  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  that  not  only  his 
own  nature  might  he  perfected,  hut  also  that  he 
might  be  qualified  for  the  solace  and  strength  of 
the  whole  world.  Let  us  be  followers  of  him  as 
he  was  a  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  learn,  as 
he  did,  that  the  things  that  seem  against  us  are  in 
reality  working  together  for  our  good.  So  long  as 
we  are  rooted  in  the  Divine  love—  so  long  as  we  are 
abiding  in  Christ — our  spiritual  life,  maintained 
continuously  from  its  infinite  Source,  will  grow  and 
overcome  the  forces  that  are  opposed  to  it.  For  not 
only  is  He  that  is  with  us  greater  than  all  that  can 


be  against  us,  but  the  life  that  is  kindled  in  us  is 
the  mightiest  power  in  the  universe ;  and  though 
cast  down  at  times  by  the  adverse  circumstances  of 
the  world,  cannot  be  destroyed,  but  rises  victorious  over 
them  all,  and  uses  them  for  it«  growth  in  grace.  We  are 
not  at  the  mercy  of  the  thousand  contingencies  of 
life.  The  troubles  that  come  to  us  are  not  accidents. 
Divine  Wisdom  is  shaping  all  our  ends.  Our  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  Him  who  is  better  than  all  His  gifts — 
Who  continues  while  all  things  else  fail.  And  trust- 
ing in  Him  and  walking  in  His  ways,  the  character 
we  thus  build  up  will  control  and  use  the  occasions 
and  opportunities  of  life,  whether  they  come  in  the 
shape  of  duties  or  trials ;  and  the  form  and  direction 
of  our  life  will  be  ChristUke  and  heavenward ! 


PEARLS     OF     CHRISTIAN     SONG. 

BY  THE  KEV.   B.  8HINDLER,  AUTHOB  OF  "  HYMNB  WITH  A  HISTORY,"  ETC. 
L-ON   THE  INCARNATION. 


[E  era  of  Christianity  began  with 
song.  The  angelic  host  which 
'*sang  creation*s  story"  came 
to  "proclaim  Messiahs  birth." 
WTien  Zacharias's  tongue  was 
loosed,  his  first  utterance  was 
a  song  of  the  coming  Redeemer. 
When  the  first  lines  of  the 
glorious  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation were  read  out  to  Mary, 
the  Virgin  mother,  she  responded 

in  a  song  magnifying  the  Lord  and  her  Saviour-Son. 

Old  Simeon,  too,  when 

"Fondly  in  his  withered  arms 
He  clasped  the  Holy  Child," 

celebrated  Him  as  (rod's  Salvation,  the  sight  of  whom 
consummated  all  his  wishes  for  time  and  eternity.  It 
was  meet  that  all  who  "looked  for  redemption  in 
Israel"  should  greet  Him  with  their  songs: — "Lo, 
this  is  our  God ;  we  have  waited  for  Him,  and  He  will 
save  us.  This  is  the  Lord,  we  have  waited  for  Him  ; 
we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  His  salvation."  Every 
morning  is  ushered  in  with  song  ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  arising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  was  the  signal 
for  an  outburst  of  joy  from  all  in  earth  and  heaven, 
whose  hearts  were  attuned  to  the  praises  of  Redeem- 
ing Love.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  have 
been,  or  may  be  still,  as  to  the  precise  year,  or  month, 
or  day  of  the  Saviour's  Advent,  the  fact  has  ever 
awoke  the  sweetest  strains  of  harmony,  and  the  loudest 
notes  of  praise,  from  the  whole  "sacramental  host 
of  God's  elect."  It  was  the  same  inspiration  that 
swelled  the  heart  of  the  "Father  of  English  Hymn- 
writers,"  Dr.  Watts,  then  quite  a  young  man,  at 
Southampton,  as  he  sang— 

*'  Joy  to  the  world  !   the  Lord  is  come  1 
Let  earth  receive  her  King; 


Let  every  heart  prei»re  Him  room, 
And  heaven  and  nature  sing." 

The  challenge  of  his  godly  father  to  produce  "  some- 
thing better "  than  the  dull  strains  then  in  nse  in  the 
sanctuary  stirred  his  devotion,  kindled  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  inspired  his  muse,  and  henceforth  "the 
glories  of  the  Lamb"  became  his  favourite  theme. 
For  many  years  the  whole  town  of  Southampton 
drank'  from  "  Watts's  Well,"  the  site  of  which  is  still 
traceable  near  the  Above-Bar  Congregational  Church : 
and,  in  like  manner,  countless  thousands  in  saooeed- 
ing  generations  in  both  hemispheres  have  taken  their 
key-note  of  Advent  song  from  the  strains  of  the  aspir- 
ing but  unambitious  poet,  whose  name  has  resounded 
everywhere ;  while  from  the  dock  near  the  old  house 
in  French  Street,  where  he  penned  many  of  his 
hymns,  multitudes  have  gone  forth  to  many  lands  to 
carry  the  tidingfs  of  salvation,  and  summon  the 
"  whole  creation  "  to 

"Join  In  one, 

To  praise  the  sacred  Name 
Of  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne, 

And  to  adore  the  Lamb." 

The  introduction  of  singing  in  public  worship  in 
what  \a  called  the  Western  Church  has  been  ascribed 
to  Ambrose  of  Milan.  He  was  bom  in  a.d.  340,  the 
youngest  of  three  children,  became  a  lawyer,  rose  to 
great  distinction  at  the  bar,  and  was  appointed  con- 
sular, prefect  of  Liguria,  his  native  State.  He  won 
great  celebrity  for  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his 
decisions.  In  A.D.  374  there  was  great  strife  in  Milan 
concerning  the  appointment  of  a  bishop.  The  Arian 
and  orthodox  parties  were  near  coming  to  blows. 
Ambrose  stood  up  in  the  assembly  as  the  advocate  of 
order  and  i)eace.  It  is  stated  that  a  child  in  'the 
assembly  cried  out, "  Ambrosius  Episcopus  1 "  Straight- 
way the  multitude  took  np  the  cry,  and  Ambrose  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Milan. 

The  Te  Deum   ha9  commonly   been  ascribed  to 
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Ambrose,  '*  ^nsliin^  from  hia  lips/'  one  tradition  says, 
**  as  he  oaptised  Au^rustine ;  **  while  another  runs  that 
"both  hearts  were  kindled  with  sacred  fire  at  the 
same  moment,  and  they  sang  together  in  responses/' 
One  of  the  twelve  hymns  ascribed  to  Ambrose  is  on 
the  Incarnation  : — 

'*  Gome,  Redeemer  of  the  nations, 
Womau-boni,  yet  Uigheiit  Lord ; 


and  Redemption — a  fault  which  marks  certain 
phases  of  modern  theology.  The  result  of  this,  as 
seen  in  hymnology,  was  Mariolatry  of  the  gross- 
est form. 

It  is  a  long  stride  down  to  the  time  of  Martin 
Luther,  and  the  interval  was  a  time  in  which  there 
was  much  darkness,  few  faithful  soldiers  of  Christ,  and 
few,  very  few  outbursts  of  sacred  song.    The  singing 


LUTHER   WRrriNO   FOR   HIS   SON. 


Ever,  by  all  generations, 
Be  Thy  wondroua  Name  adored ! " 

Clear  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
marks  these  hymns,  the  Deity  and  humanity  of  the 
Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  Arian  and  such-like  here- 
sies, being  distinctly  set  forth.  The  earlier  Eastern 
hymns  on  this  and  other  themes  partake  more  of 
metaphor  and  legendary  ideas. 

Some  of  the  hymns  of  these  earlier  dates  give  even 
greater  prominence  to  the  doctrines  relating  to  the 
Incarnation  than  to  those  relating  to  the  Atonement 


was  done  by  the  priests,  in  a  language  which  few  of 
the  people  understood,  and  this  part  of  worship  was  to 
them  a  performance  only.  The  Reformation  changed 
all  this.  The  people  were  reached  by  the  preaching ; 
they  embraced  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through 
faith,  and  hymns  of  penitence  and  faith,  of  joy 
and  gladness,  burst  from  many  a  heart.  The  In- 
carnation found  and  held  its  true  place,  as  it  has 
done  ever  since. 

Luther  prepared  his  hymns  not  so  much  for  princes 
and  learned  men  as  for  the  people  ;  but  they  were 
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welcomed  and  song  by  all.  He  wrote  on  the  Incar- 
nation— 

"  Saviour  of  the  heathen,  known 
As  the  Viri;ln'»i  proniiaed  Sou,"  etc, 

"  Now  pntioe  we  Christ,  the  Holy  One, 
The  spotless  Vii-gin  Mury's  iSou,"  etc 

He  wrote  one,  too,  for  his  little  son  Hans — 

*'  Fmjn  heaven  alwve  to  earth  I  come, 
To  bear  gootl  news  to  every  home ; 
Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I  bring, 
Whereof  I  now  will  say  aud  sing,"  etc 

A  noble  Advent  hymn  was  written  by  George 
Weissel,  pastor  at  Konigsber}?,  where  he  died,  1635. 
It  is  founded  on  Psalm  xxiv. — 

"  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  mighty  gates, 
Behold,  the  King  of  Glory  waits ; 
The  King  of  Kings  is  drawing  near. 
The  JSaviour  of  the  world  is  here. 
Life  and  salvation  doth  He  bring. 
Wherefore  rejoice  and  gladly  sing." 

"  Christians,  awake !  salute  the  happy  mom 
Whereon  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  born," 

is  a  hymn  which  has  received  too  little  attention. 
Its  author,  John  Byrom,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (1691—1768), 
was  a  man  of  mark.  His  marriage  with  a  cousin 
displeased  his  wealthy  relations,  and  he  was  in  grreat 
straits.  First  he  studied  for  a  surgeon,  and  then 
he  abandoned  that  course  to  teach  a  new  and  superior 
system  of  shorthand.  He  was  an  acceptable  and 
fertile  writer,  a  religious  and  honourable  man.  After 
a  time  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates.  His  re- 
ligious writings  were  tinged  with  mysticism. 

"  As,  with  gladness,  men  of  old,' 

was  written  by  Mr.  William  Chatterton  Dix.  It 
is  a  fine  hymn,  with  a  good  beginning  a  bef^er 
ending,  and  a  happy  and  steady  progression 
throughout. 

Of  Paul  Gerhardt,  what  .could  be  expected  when  he 
touched  this  sacred  theme?  Only  something  of  the 
very  best;  and  that  we  have  in  his — 

"  All  my  henrt  this  night  rejoifes. 

Ah  I  hear,  far  and  near, 
Sweetest  angel  voices  : 
*  Christ  is  liorn  ! '  their  choiFs  are  sing  ng, 

Till  the  air,  everywhere, 
Now  with  joy  is  ringing." 

Charles  Wesley's 

"  Hark  !  the  herald  angels  ung," 


is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  English  hymns  on  the 
Incarnation,  only  the  attempt  of  his  brother  John 
to  mend  it  by  substituting — 


for 


"  Hark  !  the  herald  angels  aing, 
'  Glory  to  tlie  new-born  King  I ' " 

"  Hark  I  how  all  the  welkin  ringa, 
'Glory  to  the  King  of  Kings  I'" 


has  seriously  marred  it.  The  old  Saxon  word  for  the 
"  vault  of  heaven  "  is  a  very  expressive,  though  little 
used,  word.  In  the  hymn  as  amended  there  is  some  con- 
fusion of  sentiment.  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest " 
belongs  to  the  Son  as  well  as  to  the  Father,  but  the 
angelic  song  praises  the  Giver  rather  than  the  Gift. 

"  Come,  thou  long-exiiected  Jesus," 
is  another  familiar  pearl  of  Incarnation  song. 

Dr.  Doddridge's 

"  Hark,  the  glad  sound  I  the  Saviour  conies," 
is  another. 

Samuel  Medley  was  not  a  poet,  but  he  has  left  some 
few  good  hymns. 

"  Mortals,  awake  !  with  angels  join, 
And  chant  the  solemn  lay," 

will  always  hold  its  ground  among  Advent  hymns. 

When  he  was  a  midshipman,  he  received  a  severe 
wound  in  a  hand-fought  action.  Invalided  home,  he 
was  staying  with  his  grandfather,  when,  one  Sunday 
evening,  the  old  man  read  aloud  a  sermon  of  Dr. 
Watts'.  It  was  blessed  to  the  young  man's  conversion. 
He  left  the  sea,  became  a  schoolmaster,  and  after- 
wards a  very  successful  minister.  He  founded  the 
church  in  Liverpool  over  which  the  late  Hugh  Stowell 
BroN^Ti  presided.  _ 

Montgomery's 

"  Angels,  from  the  reAlnut  of  glory," 
is  a  rich  pearl.    His   apfteal   to   all    to    **come  and 
worship"— to  "worship  Christ,  the  new-bom  King," 
is  very  telling. 

Good  John  Newton's 

"  Sweeter  sounds  than  ninsic  knows 
Charm  me  in  Immanuel's  Name,"  , 

de^^rves  to  live  still,  though  it  may  not  be  quite  in 
harmony  with  modem  taste.  But  taste  is  not  always 
right,  and  the  tree  should  be  moved  to  the  wall — not  the 
wall  to  the  tree.     The  first  Advent  brings  the  second — 

"Oh,  that  we 
Were  more  prepared  to  welcome  Thee ! " 
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SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND     HOMR 

THE  CAPTIVITY   AND  RESTORATION   OF   JUDAH. 


No.  5.    The  Burned  Book. 

To  read — Jcremmh  xxxvi, 

^HE  Book  Written.  (1 — 4.) 
The  fall  of  the  great  city 
Jerusalem  soon  oomingf. 
Jehoiakim,  the  king,  bj 
his  wickedness  calling 
down  God's  judgment. 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet, 
warning  and  rebuking 
the  people  —  has  been 
preaching  in  the  streets, 
but  now  told  to  wnte 
his  warnings.    Why  1 

(a)  To   give   another 
chance  to  Judah  to  re- 
pent. 
(&)  That  the  warnings 
might  be  read  to  the  king. 
(e)  To  preserve  them  for  our  instruction. 
Jeremiah  takes  roll,  i.e,  sheets  of  prepared  skins, 
afterwards  rolled  together,  and  dictates  to  Baruch  the 
scribe.    AVhat  did  the  roll  contain?    God's  message 
of  punishment,  God's  message  of  forgiveness. 

So  Jeremiah,  like  David,  would  "  sing  of  mercy  and 
judgment."    (Ps.  ci.  1.) 
II.  Thb  Book  Read.    (5—25.) 

(1)  TVi  t/ie  people.  Jeremiah,  unable  to  go  himself, 
sends  Baruch.  Must  choose  a  fast-day,  when  crowds 
would  be  gathered  at  Jerusalem — ^people's  minds 
would  be  more  softened.  How  anxious  Jeremiah  is 
that  people  should  turn  to  God  I  At  last  day  comes — 
ninth  month  of  fifth  year  of  king^s  reign.  Public 
fast  proclaimed — people  from  all  country  round  as- 
sembled in  the  Temple.  Baruch  goes  to  a  room  in  the 
house  of  Shaphan,  another  scribe— overlooking  the 
large  court  of  the  Temple— goes  out  on  the  balcony 
and  reads  aloud  the  book. 

(2)  To  th^  Princes.  Shaphan's  grandson  been  listen- 
ing—much interested — ^runs  off  with  the  news  to 
where  a  number  of  princes  are  sitting — tells  them  all 
about  it.  They  send  message  to  Baruch  to  come  and 
read  it  to  them.    What  do  they  do  1 

(a)  Listen  attentively. 

(^)  Inquire  all  about  its  being  written. 

(r)  Go  and  tell  the  king. 

(d)  Take  great  care  of  the  roll. 

(3)  To  the  King.  Can  picture  the  king  sitting  in 
his  study — ^the  princes  coming  in  and  telling  the  news 
— Jehudi,  a  messenger,  sent  to  fetch  the  book  itself — 
a  few  columns  read — ^king  takes  a  knife— cuts  the  roll 
across — fiiugs  it  into  the  open  hearth — three  princes 
entreat  him  to  spare  it  (verse  25),  the  skins  crackle — 
bum  till  all  are  destroyed. 

God's  words  treated  with  contempt — ^yet  none  are 
afraid. 

IIL  The  Book  Re-wbitten.  (26—32.)  Notice 
the  king's  conduct. 


(a)  Destroys  the  roll— cannot  destroy  God's  word. 

(6)  Threatens  the  scribe  and  prophet — Gtod  protects 
them. 

(r)  Despises  the  prophecy — ^brings  down  more  judg- 
ment. 

So  another  book  is  written.  More  words,  more 
judgment.    Notice  the  king's  punishment. 

(a)  No  heir  to  succeed  him. 

(J)  Dishonoured  death — without  burial. 

(O  Nation  fearfully  punished. 

Lesson.  They  that  despise  Me  shall  he  liglUly 
esteemed.  

No.  d.    Jrremiah  Impriuonkd. 
To    read — Jeremiah    jcxxrii. 

L  A  New  Kino.  (1— lO.)  Last  king  dead- 
prophet's  warning  had  come  true — ^new  king,  Zede- 
kiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah.  Will  he  be  any  better 
than  the  others  1 

(a)  He  did  not  hearken  himself. 

(*)  He  did  not  bring  his  people  back  to  God. 

(c)  Yet  he  sent  to  the  prophet  to  pray  for  them. 

This  part  of  prophet's  duty.    Thus — 

Abraham  prayed  for  Abimelech.    (Gen.  xx.  7.) 

Moses  for  Pharaoh.    (Ex.  viii.  8.) 

Samuel  for  Saul.    (1  Sam.  xiL  23.) 

Now  the  Chaldeans  besiege  Jerusalem — the  end  is 
drawing  near.  But  meanwhile  a  respite.  Pharaoh's 
army  come  out  of  Egypt  to  help  Jews.  But  God  had 
warned  them  not  to  trust  to  Egypt.  (Isa.  xxxi  1.) 
Kow  repeats  warnings. 

(a)  Pharaoh's  army  will  depart 

(b)  Chaldeans  will  return  and  take  Jerusalem. 

(<?)  Even  if  Jews  did  gain  victory  it  would  not  avail. 

II.  A  New  Pebsecution.  (U — 16.)  Turn  now 
to  Jeremiah  the  prophet. 

Had  been  going  in  and  out  among  the  people — 
warning,  rebuking,  praying.  Now  pre^iares  to  leave 
Jerusalem.  Proposes  to  go  to  Benjamin — where  his 
house  is  at  Anathoth  (i.  1) — to  obtain  supplies.  Is 
taken  prisoner  as  passes  gate  of  Benjamin — accused  of 
being  deserter  to  the  enemy — ^indignantly  repudiates 
the  idea — ^but  is  arrested — taken  to  the  princes — put 
in  prison. 

No  unusual  experience.    Other  prophets  been  per- 
secuted. 
Jezebel  slew  the  prophets.    (1  Kings  xviii.  13.) 
Ahab  imprisoned  Micaiah.     (1  Kings  xxii.  27.) 
But  suffered  patiently.     (James  v.  10.) 
Lesson.     Blessed  are  tht^y  whieh  are  persecuted  for 
right eouswss'  sake. 

III.  A  New  Mission.  (16—21.)  Jeremiah  safe 
in  dungeon — probably  in  inner  one  ("oabiufl"  or 
cells)  like  St.  Paul  and  Silas  (Acts  xvi.  24)  at 
Philippi.  Now  sent  for  by  the  king,  after  being 
long  time  in  prison.  What  does  the  king  want  l  A 
true  message  from  God.  Had  heard  flattering  things 
from  lying  prophets  (verse  19)  as  Ahab  did  when 
wanted  to  go  to  war  (1   Kings  xxiL  22),  but  knew 
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that  Jeromiah  would  speak  the  tmth.  So  he  doee. 
Gives  same  meflsage  as  before — he  shall  fall  before 
Babylon.    Also  pleads  for  himself. 

What  has  he  done  wrong  against  king  or  people  ? 

Where  are  the  false  prophets  ? 

To  retom  to  his  present  dungeon  is  to  kill  him. 

The  king  relent»->remoye0  him  to  better  quarters — 
arranges  for  his  food. 

Notioe  Jeremiah's  oonduot  throughout. 

1.  Ja  faithful  to  his  trust. 

2.  Is  hold  before  the  king. 

3.  Is  patient  under  persecution. 

4.  Is  kept  safe  by  God*s  providence. 

Lesson.  Who  is  lie  tjiat  will  harm  you  if  ye  he 
followers  of  that  whi/fh  it  good? 


No.  7.    Jerusalkm  Takkm. 
To  read — Jeremiah  Hi, 

I.  Fate  of  the  King.  (1—11.)  This  chapter  kind 
of  summary  of  previous— gives  account  of  last  king, 
last  siege,  last  days  of  Temple.  This  king  Zedekiah, 
uncle  of  previous  one  (Jehoiachin  or  Goniah),  had 
beautiful  name,  meaning  the  ^'Lord  our  righteous- 
ness," but  did  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  What 
were  his  special  sins  1 

1.  Did  not  listen  to  God's  voice  by  Jeremiah. 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  12.) 

2.  Broke  his  solemn  oath  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13.) 

Now  comes  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  with  all  its 
attendant  horrors. 

(a)  Jerusalem  surrounded  by  invading  army. 

So  it  was  in  Hezekiah's  day,  but  angel  of  Lord 
smote  them.    (2  Kings  xviii.  35.) 

(b)  Forts  built  against  the  city  to  shoot  out  burning 
arrows,  etc. 

But  God  could  have  prevented  their  doing  harm  as 
before.    (2  Kings  xviii.  32.) 

(r)  Sore  famine  in  the  city. 

But  God  could  have  provided  as  at  siege  of  Samaria. 
(2Kings  vii  1.) 

(rf)  The  city  taken,  and  army  routed. 

(/)  King  taken  prisoner  to  Babylon. 

(/)  King's  sons  slain  before  his  eyes. 

(^)  King's  eyes  put  out,  as  prophesied  by  EzekieL 
(Ezek.  xii.  13.)    What  does  all  this  teach  7 

1.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.    (Bom.  vi.  23.) 

2.  The  certainty  of  (rod's  judgments. 

II.  Fate  op  the  City.  (12—30.)  Siege  lasted 
eighteen  months.  Bead  in  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
full  account  of  horrors ;  e.g, — 

(a)  Noble  women  searching  for  oflFal.    (Lam.  iv.  6.) 

(J)  Children  devoured  by  parents  for  food.    (iv.  10.) 

Now  read  of  destruction  of  beautiful  city.  (Psalm 
xlviii.  2.) 

(a)  Walls  all  broken  down. 

(J)  All  houses  burned  with  fire. 

(<?)  The  Temple  itself  destroyed. 

What  became  of  the  people  ? 

One-third  died  of  pestilence,    (Ezek.  v.  12.) 

One-third  killed  by  the  sword. 

One- third  taken  captive  to  Babylon  in  the  three 
different  captivities  (28—30). 

A  few  poor  people  left  to  till  the  ground. 


III.  The  King  tNBAfitLoN.  (5i— «4.)  Anew  King 
of  Babylon — ^&nds  Jewish  king  a  prisoner — ^has  been 
thirty-seven  years  in  prison.    What  does  he  do  to  him  7 

(a)  Pities  and  speaks  kindly  to  him. 

(b)  Takes  him  out  of  prison. 

(c)  Gives  him  proper  clothes. 

(d')  Exalts  him  above  all  vassal  kings. 

Some  have  seen  in  this  a  type  of  Christ,  who  for 
man's  sin  became  lowest,  was  put  in  prison,  suffered, 
and  died.    Then  exalted  at  God's  right  hand  for  ever. 


Hpbcial  Lhbson  fob  Christmas  Day. 

To  read— Si.  Matthew  i.  18—26. 
All  over  the  world  this  day  kept  by  Christians  as 
Christ's  birthday.  Every  few  years  comes  on  Sunday, 
first  day  of  week.  What  was  the  first  thing  created 
by  God  ?  Christ  called  the  Light  of  the  World— come 
to  give  light— 1.<?.  knowledge  of  God.  (St.  John  xvii. 
3.)  Have  probably  often  had  lessons  on  Christ's 
birth.  Story  well  known.  May  be  summed  up  a^ 
follows : — 

I.  Events  of  Childhood. 

(a)  The  annunciation  to  the  Virgin  by  angel 
Gabriel. 

(^)  Csesar's  decree  sends  Joseph  and  Mary  to  own 
city  Bethlehem. 

(r)  Christ  bom  in  stable  at  Bethlehem. 

(d)  Circumcised  when  eight  days  old. 

(^)  Persecuted  by  Herod  from  jealousy. 

(/)  Visit  of  the  wise  men  from  the  East. 

(^)  Presentation  in  the  Temple  at  age  of  forty  days. 

(^)  Visit  to  the  Temple  when  twelve  years  old. 

(0  Lives  at  Nazareth  subject  to  parents. 

Nothing  more  known  of  Christ's  infancy  and  child- 
hood, but  can  learn  much  from  these  events. 

II.  Chbist's  Titles. 

(a)  Jesus — given  at  His  circumcision  (St.  Luke  ii. 
21),  meaning  *The  Lord  my  Saviour"— describes  His 
personal  work  to  seek  and  save  the  lost. 

(ft)  Christ—Kis  title  of  office — means  "  Anointed." 
Was  anointed  with  Holy  Ghost  at  Baptism  as  Prophet, 
Priest,  King. 

(e^  Enifnanuel — "Grod  with  us" — describes  His 
taking  flesh  and  dwelling  with  us  (St.  John  i.  14)  to 
show  us  the  Father. 

IIL  Chbist's  Life  as  a  Child. 

(a).  Dedication,  Circumcised,  when  eight  days 
old,  to  keep  Jewish  law  and  be  enrolled  among  God's 
children.  Presented  in  the  Temple  (St.  Luke  ii.  22) 
aB  holy  to  the  Lord,  being  Mary's  first-bom  son. 

(J)  Subjection,  Lived  till  thirty  at  Nazareth  sub- 
ject to  His  parents.    (St  Luke  ii.  51.) 

(<j)  Persecution  by  Herod's  orders  causing  flight 
into  Egypt — earnest  of  future  sufferings  for  us  men 
and  our  salvation. 

(r/)  Diligence  in  learning  God's  will  and  increasing 
in  knowledge.    (St.  Luke  ii.  47.) 

IV.  Lessons.    Christ  came  to  be — 

1.  Our  Uxampli'—*' the  Holy  Child  Jesus." 

2.  Our  Saviour — "He  shall  save  His  people  from 
their  sins." 

3.  Our  Fritnd — **  I  call  you  not  servants,  but 
friends."  Our  duty  to  Him — believe  in  Him,  feai 
Him,  love  Him,  serve  Him. 
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THE     SPINNERS:    A     REVERIE. 

BY  THE  LADY  LAUEA  HAMPTON,   AUTHOB  OF    'NEW  PABABLES  FBOM  NATUEE,"  ETC. 
"Thy  pierced  Hand  guides  the  mysterious  wheel."— H.  Bkecheb  Six)we. 


A.KE  care  of  yourself,  Amy." — "  I 
do  hope  you  will  not  be  very 
dull." — "  It  seems  a  shame  to 
leave  you  all  alone' — and  then 
there  was  a  sound  of  wheels 
on  the  jfravel,  a  waving  of 
hands  and  handkerchiefs,  the 
merry  voices  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and  I,  a  solitary  fig-ure, 
was  left  standing  on  the  door- 
step, to  amuse  myself  as  best  I 
could  for  the  rest  of  the  brijjht 
summer  afternoon. 

How  hot  it  was !  I  did  not 
envy  them  their  long  drive  to 
the  ruined  Abbey  as  I  entered  the  cool,  old- 
fashione^  oak-panelled  saloon,  and,  ensconsing  myself 
in  the  deep  window-seat,  prepared  to  give  myself 
up  to  my  correspondents,  the  pile  of  whose  un- 
answered letters  had  assumed  alarming  proportions 
during  my  week's  holiday.  The  best  intentions,  how- 
ever, are  seldom  thoroughly  carried  into  practice,  and 
after  an  hour  or  more  of  struggle  to  reduce  the  arrears 
of  debt,  I  gave  myself  up  to  the,  to  me,  unusual 
luxury  of  reverie  and  idleness. 

I  think  only  those  who  inhabit  the  crowded  places 
of  the  earth  fully  appreciate  the  beauty  and  quiet  of 
the  country  :  a  stillness  instinct  with  life  to  the  ears 
that  hear,  a  loveliness  ever  varying  yet  ever  pleasing 
to  the  eyes  that  see.  Then  how  different  a  country 
"home"  to  a  London  "  house"  ;  one  we  almost  uncon- 
sciously acknowledge  in  the  terms  we  employ  in 
speaking  of  them  !  Is  it  that  the  sounds  of  the  out- 
side world  in  the  one  are  ever  reminding  of  the  battle 
of  life,  of  the  struggle  for  existence  going  on  within 
a  few  feet  of  our  hearth,  of  the  deadly  warfare 
between  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  which  is 
being  waged  with  such  unequal  vehemence  on  every 
side  of  us,  do  they  cause  this  sense  of  bustle  and  unrest 
to  penetrate  even  the  walls  of  our  dwelling,  and  rob 
home  of  its  charms ;  or  is  it  the  loneliness  of  being 
one  in  a  crowd,  of  being  only  No.  —  to  your  next- 
door  neighbour,  which  makes  one  always  feel  more 
or  less  a  stranger  in  the  city— a  sojourner  of  a  day ! 
On  the  other  hand,  whence  comes  that  inde- 
scribable sense  of  repose  and  satisfaction  which  per- 
vades the  country  home?  Even  the  noise  of  distant 
wheels  and  voices  blend  with,  and  do  not  mar,  the 
8ong  of  the  birds,  the  hum  of  bees,  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  and  the  thousand-and-one  sounds  which  form 
''the  music  of  the  spheres,"  and  seem  to  absorb  the 
individual  life  into  one  grand  whole.  Is  the  solution 
only  to  be  found  in  the  oft-quoted  poet's  words.  "  God 
made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town,"  or  does 
the  answer  lie  deeper  within  ourselves? 

'*  Ah,  me  I  one  might  as  well  ask  how  it  is  that  the 
silken  thread  of  life  is  given  to  one  to  spin,  the 
tangled  flaxen  skein  to  another,"  I  mused,  as  my  eye 


fell  on  a  picture  which  hung  on  the  sunlit  wall 
opposite  to  where  I  lay,  representing  two  girls  in 
quaint  Dutch  costume,  with  their  spinning-wheels 
before  them,  the  elder,  thread  in  hand,  gazing 
earnestly  at  the  other,  who,  with  sad,  pensive  face, 
was  smoothing  out  the  flax  on  the  distaff.  AVTiat  wa*» 
their  history?  What  words  of  counsel  or  reproof 
were  being  spoken  ?  Had  the  painter  left  no  message 
for  the  future,  no  thought  of  encouragement  for  the 
toilers  of  another  age,  hidden  beneath  the  touches  of 
his  brush?  Long  since  has  the  wheel  ceased  to  re- 
volve for  them,  long  since  has  the  thread  been  spun, 
the  distaff  empty,  and  yet  who  knows  but  that  their 
children's  children  still  reap  the  reward  of  their 
labours  in  well-filled  lavender-scented  presses,  the 
pride  of  the  good  housewife's  heart !  Ah  !  are  these 
the  lessons  the  artist  would  leave  with  us — work 
given,  work  accomplished? 

How  often  we  talk  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  of  fate, 
as  if  it  were  something  apart  from  ourselves,  over 
which  we  had  no  control ;  and  yet  is  it  so  ?  Are  not 
circumstances,  accidents,  events  foreseen  and  unfore- 
seen, all  part  of  the  hank  of  flax  God  has  given  us  to 
spin  into  the  silver  cord  of  life  ?  We  may,  if  we  will, 
take  our  feet  off  the  treadle  and  give  up  in  despair, 
and  life  becomes  empty  and  meaningless ;  we  may 
cease  to  oil  the  wheels,  and  the  thread  is  rough  and 
uneven  ;  we  may  jerk  and  pull  at  the  tangle  till  the 
work  is  twisted  and  soiled ;  and  yet,  through  it  all, 
do  not  half  our  troubles  proceed  from  forgetting  that 
we  are  not  asked  to  make  the  flax,  but  simply  to  spin 
from  it  the  best  thread  we  can?  I  wonder  is  Uiis 
why  in  the  picture  the  painter  has  made  all  the  light 
to  come  from  above  ?  We  cannot  alter  events,  but  we 
can  make  them  subservient  to  our  use.  God  does  not 
bid  ua  to  alter  the  circumstances  of  our  lives,  but  to 
serve  Him  in  them.  He  does  not  require  grapes  from 
thorns  nor  figs  from  thistles ;  the  coarse  and  the 
smooth,  the  fine  and  the  rough  strands  are  alike 
from  Him,  and  when  the  skein  is  spun,  the  shuttle 
full,  will  be  found  woven  by  Him  into  their  prepared 
place  in  the  web  of  human  life. 

Work  accomplished  !  Yes,  our  own  ;  but  are  there 
not  two  spinners  in  the  picture  ?  and  would  not  the 
painter  remind  us  by  this  that,  though  each  tliread 
is  separately  spun,  they  are  to  be  interwoven  as 
well  ?  Should  we  be  so  intent  upon  our  own  wheel, 
that  we  cannot  sx)are  time  to  encourage  and  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  another  whose  hank  may  be  less  easy 
to  spin  than  ours  ?  Should  we  not  also  be  the  more 
heedful  to  do  our  best,  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  effect 
of  our  neighbour's  work  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  weakness  and  imperfections  of  our  own  ? 
Should  we  not  strive  to  keep  the  wheel  going 
merrily,  lest  our  oft-repeated  halts  and  silences 
should  dispirit  the  learners  and  toilers  around  ? 

As  to  how  all  these  t^sks  are  to  be  fulfilled,  surely 
our  picture  gives  us  another  hint ;   for  do  we  not 
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see  in  the  backgrround  the  preparation  for  daily  bread  7 
and  whatever  our  station  in  life,  be  our  habitation  in 
town  or  country,  be  our  lot  joyous  or  sad,  hard- 
working or  the  reveise,  it  is  only  in  the  strength  of 
God-griven  food  that  we  can  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.  Yet,  spiritually,  how  apt  we  are  to  forget 
this.  We  wonder  at  the  clogged  wheels,  when  the 
oil  of  prayer  has  never  been  used,  or  at  the  most  only 
at  haphazard,  without  any  special  application  to  the 
particular  obstacle  in  the  way.  Our  feet  grow  weary 
of  the  treadle,  our  heads  confused  with  the  ceaseless 
whirr,  oar  hearts  faint  with  endless  toil,  and  yet 
the  Sacred  Food  offered  for  the  strengthening  and 
refreshing  of  our  souls  is  neglected  or  refused,  as  we 
strive  unaided  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.  Gazing  only  on  our  work  and  its  difficulties, 
we  sit  with  our  back  to  the  light,  and  do  not  see 


the  food  and  the  flowers  and  the  sunshine  God  sends 
to  cheer  us  on  our  way ;  or  if,  perchance,  we  do 
catch  a  slanting  gleam,  we  shut  our  eyes  and  refuse 
to  rejoice,  forgetting  that  all  that  makes  our  life 
bright  and  beautiful  and  joyous  is  as  much  God- 
appointed,  as  trials  and  sorrows  are  (Jod-permitted, 
and  that  through  and  in  each  and  all,  He  is  ever 
revealing  to  us  His  Name  of  Love. 

The  shadows  are  lengthening  fast ;  the  old  picture 
looms  indistinct  in  the  twilight ;  for  a  moment  a 
ray  of  light  falls  full  on  the  painter's  name,  and,  as  the 
sound  of  approaching  wheels  is  heard,  rising  to  greet 
my  friends,  I  murmur  to  myself  the  i)oet's  words — 

"  While  he  inarveU  at  his  fBiicy,  reading 

Meaning  in  that  quaint  and  ancient  scroll, 
LitUe  guessing  that  the  loving  painter 
Left  a  message  for  his  weary  sonL" 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

MABT  OWENS. 

**  All  I  why  to  that  which  needs  it  not, 

Methought,  should  costly  things  be  given? 

How  much  is  wasted,  wrecked, 

forgot 
On  this  side  heaven!" 

Jean  Inoelow 

^  HE  east  wind  had  departed, 
and  in  its  stead  the  rain 
came  pouring  down — 
pouring  in  a  steady,  busi- 
ness-like way,  pattering 
alike  on  roof  and  pave- 
ment, busy  street  and 
garden  shrub.  It  came  in 
soft  splashes  against  the 
curtained  windows  of 
Mary  Owens'  pretty 
drawing-room,  where  the 
shutters  were  closed,  and 
a  bright  fire  cheerily 
blazed  and  sparkled. 

It  was  a  pretty  room, 
luxuriously  appointed,  yet 
with  a  stamp  of  originality  all  its  own,  and  an  ap- 
propriateness in  its  every  smallest  detail.  Here  was 
no  crude  jumbling  of  styles,  or  of  ill-assorted  colours. 
Xothing  to  offend  the  most  fastidious  taste.  The 
walls  were  of  a  pale  sea-green,  and  showed  up  a 
few  good  water-colours  to  the  best  advantage ;  the 
curtains  and  hangings  of  tawny  orange  shot  with 
gold.  The  vases  were  filled  with  delicate  hot-house 
flowem.  Everything  in  the  room  spoke  of  quaint 
originality  in  its  owner,  as  well  as  of  affluence  and 
good  taste.  It  was  a  room  such  as  only  about  one 
woman  in  every  thousand  knows  how  to  create. 
By  the  soft  roae-coloured  light  of  a  shaded  lamp  on 


a  small  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  Mary  Owens 
sat  working.  She  was  rather  pretending  to  work 
than  doing  anything  very  real  with  the  gay  tags  and 
brilliant  silks  in  her  hands. 

She  was  a  decidedly  plain-looking  gir]«  this  wealthy 
Mary  Owens ;  and  yet,  for  all  its  homeliness,  her  face 
had  a-oertain  pleasant  attractiveness  of  its  own.  It 
was«  kindly  soul  which  looked  out  through  her  brown 
eyes,  and  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  her  speech  and 
manner  made  her  many  friends.  The  only  pretty  thing 
she  possessed  was  her  hair— curly,  soft,  luxuriant,  and 
of  that  dusky  golden  shade  which  the  old  X)ainter8 
loved.  Her  eyes  were  brown,  but  not  that  liquid, 
tender  brown  which  should  have  gone  with  hair  like 
hers  ;  her  nose  of  no  particular  shape,  and  her  mouth 
decidedly  wide.  It  and  the  small  square  chin  to- 
gether bespoke  a  fair  amount  of  strength  of  will  and 
decision  of  character.  She  was  under  the  medium 
height,  her  figure  slight  and  rather  graceful,  and 
she  was  always  dressed  perfectly,  with  the  same  ex- 
quisite sense  of  suitability  to  season^  place,  and  posi- 
tion which  distinguished  the  appointments  of  her 
dainty  house. 

It  was  a  detached  villa  at  West  Kensington,  of  red 
brick,  and  many-gabled,  standing  in  its  own  ground, 
and  this  evening,  a3  she  sat  in  her  cosy  drawing-room, 
toying  with  her  work,  she  oould  hear  the  rain  falling 
ceaselessly  on  the  shrubs  outside. 

From  time  to  time  she  paused  in  her  occupation  to 
listen  intently.  But  yet  there  was  nothing  to  hear  but 
the  ceaseless  splashing  of  the  rain  outside,  or  the  loud 
purring  of  a  wee  black  kitten  basking  in  the  heat 
before  the  fire  within.  It  was  not  likely  anyone  who 
need  not,  would  venture  out  on  such  a  night  as  this  ; 
and  she  went  on  sorting  out  fresh  silks  from  the 
work-basket  beside  her. 

The  latch  of  the  garden  gate  was  sharply  lifted, 
and  a  quick,  firm  step  echoed  along  the  gravel  walk 
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between  the  shrubs.    A  sudden  colour  came  up  in  the 
heiress's  pale  face,  and  her  eyes  brightened. 

A  few  moments  later  Stephen  Wray  entered  the 
room. 

"  All  alone,  Mary  ? "  he  said  cheerily,  as  he  crossed 
the  room  to  where  she  sat :  looking:  as  fresh  and  hand- 
some as  ever,  and  in  her  mind  the  comeliest  si^ht  that 
ever  g'laddened  mortal  eyes.  Not  in  the  first  quick 
flush  of  greeting  did  she  perceive  an  unwonted  cloud 
upon  the  eager,  almost  boyish  face. 

'*  You  bad  fellow ! "  she  said,  as  she  gave  him  her 
hand.  '*  You  came  back  to  town  on  Monday,  I  heard 
from  Annette,  and  this  is  Friday.  And  you  have  not 
come  once  to  see  me  in  all  that  time." 

*•  I  was  in  a  very  bad  temper,  Mary.  My  room 
was  preferable  to  my  company,"  he  said,  seating  him- 
self by  the  fire. 

'*  You  do  not  often  treat  me  with  such  considera- 
tion," she  replied,  laughing. 

"  No,"  said  Stephen,  turning  his  head  to  look  at  her 
as  she  sat  somewhat  behind  him.  "I  usually  come 
and  bore  you  to  death  with  my  worries.  But  it  is 
your  own  fault,  you  are  always  so  patient  and  sym- 
pathetic." 

**And  the  present  worry,  Stephen — what  is  it?" 

*•  Something  I  can't  tell  you,"  said  the  young  man, 
rather  awkwardly.  "  I  have  given  up  to  my  father  so 
often,  that  he  looks  upon  me  now  as  a  mere  slave,  to 
do  his  bidding  without  question.  It  is  preposterous. 
I  am  not  going  to  obey  him  in  his  last  mandate, 
and.  accordingly,  he  is  irate." 

Mary  looked  at  him  wistfully.  His  fair  head  was 
thrown  haughtily  back,  while  his  brows  were  drawn 
together  in  anger  and  perplexity.  He  remained  silent, 
and  she  did  not  question  him  farther.  Only  such  con- 
fidence as  he  bestowed  upon  her  voluntarily  did  she 
seek  or  care  to  have. 

After  a  time  he  roused  himself,  giving  himself  a 
little  shake,  as  though  casting  off  some  unpleasant 
bunlen. 

•'  I  am  very  surly,"  he  said,  '*  to  come  here  to  visit 
you  with  an  attack  of  the  sulks  upon  me.  You  can't 
think  how  gootl  it  is  here  in  this  quiet  room  with  you, 
what  a  boon  it  is  to  get  away  from  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  at  home  !  I  get  soothed  here  directly.  At  home 
we  know  no  peace,  no  quietness.  Every  man's  hand  is 
against  his  brother,  and  a  man's  foes  are  those  of  his 
own  household.  As  a  family,  I  think,  we  Wrays  are 
noisy.  We  are  always  in  a  state  of  clamour  about  one 
thing  or  another.  Here,  if  I  have  anything  to  say.  I 
can  say  it ;  if  I  want  to  sit  silent  I  can  do  so.  You  are 
a  regular  trump,  Mary  I  You  know  how  to  make  a 
fellow  comfortable." 

Mary's  lips  parted  in  a  radiant,  tender  smile.  It 
was  a  pity  he  did  not  see  it,  so  wonderfully  did  it 
transfigure  her  face.  Stephen's  infriequent  words  of 
praise  were  the  jewels  which  adorned  her  life,  every 
briefest  one  of  them  treasured  in  her  heart. 

"  It  is  so  jolly,  just  you  and  I  together  here,"  he 
said  affectionately,  as  she  handed  him  his  tea.  *'  Can't 
people  let  us  alone?  I  want  no  change — ^no  Mrs. 
Heatherington,  and  no  great  swarm  of  your  admirers." 

Mrs.  Heatherington  was  a  lady  who  for  a  considera- 
tion— a  large  one,  too — ^had  until  recently  fulfilled  the 


double  duties  of  companion  and  chaperon  to  the 
heiress.  She  had,  not  long  since,  bestowed  herself, 
her  telling  eyes  and  graceful  figure,  upon  a  returned 
West  Indian  of  mature  age  and  comfortable  means. 
Mary  was  seemingly  in  no  hurry  to  fill  her  vacant 
place. 

"  Stephen,  don't,"  Mary  said,  with  a  slight  frov-n. 
"  They  don't  admire  me — ^not  one  of  them.  And  I  hate 
to  be  reminded  of  them." 

"  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't  admire  you,  Marj\" 
he  said  stoutly.  "  I  think  you  are  very  nice-looking, 
and  you  are  always  very  nicely  dressed ;,  and  when  a 
man  gets  to  know  you  well — ^you  are  rather  icy  at 
first — you  have  a  heart  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  a  little  bitterly.  '•  And  I  am 
worth  my  own  weight  in  gold.  too.  That  is  all  any 
of  them  see  in  me.  No,  Stephen  ;  money  has  poisoned 
my  life.  It  hangs  like  a  millstone  round  my  neck. 
At  school  even,  do  you  suppose  I  used  not  to  see  how 
cleverer  girls,  better  girls,  were  put  aside  for  me.  and 
snubbed  on  my  account,  because  I  was  Miss  Owens  the 
heiress  I  Do  you  think  I  did  not  understand  that  my 
playing  was  applauded,  my  paintings  rapturously 
admired,  the  slightest  remark  I  made  was  listened  to 
with  deference  by  mistress,  governesses,  and  pupils 
alike,  just  because  I  was  Miss  Owens  the  heiress .' 
And  now  I  misdoubt  all  love,  all  kindness,  all 
affection  shown  me.  I  distrust  and  despise  humanity. 
Money  has  poisoned  happiness  for  me." 

"Truly,  money  is  a  dreadful  nuisance,"  observed 
Stephen  thoughtfully.  Could  his  sire  but  have  over- 
heard the  misguided  young  man,  how  the  scant  hairs 
time  had  left  him  hcd  risen  up  in  condemnation ! 

"  Other  girls  can  be  happy,"  Mary  went  on,  roused 
strangely  from  her  wonted  calm.  **  They  can  believe 
in  the  reality  of  friendship  and  affection.  They  can 
know  that  their  own  worth  is  what  they  are  weighed 
'  by.  But  I — ^since  my  childhood  bowed  down  before 
and  worshipped  as  an  embodiment  of  the  golden 
image,  in  whose  affection  can  I  believe  ? " 

*'  In  mine,  I  hope,  Mary."  He  spoke  quietly,  yet 
with  a  great  pity  for  her  deep  down  in  his  heart.  He 
had  not  known  she  felt  like  this. 

"  Yes,  in  yours,  Stephen,"  she  answered,  the  bitter- 
ness suddenly  dying  out  of  face  and  voice — *'  I  believe 
you  at  least  are  true.  Thank  God  for  that !  And  I 
believe  also  in  Mr.  Davenent ;  I  believe  he  loves  me  as 
his  own  child.  As  for  you,  you  are  like  a  dear 
brother." 

"And  as  a  brother  I  hope  you  will  always  look 
upon  me,  Mary.  It  would  be  all  the  same  to  me  if 
you  had  not  a  farthing,  I  hope  always  to  be  your 
friend." 

Mary  Owens  was  a  remarkably  clear-sighted  young 
woman.  She  knew  as  well  as  if  she  had  seen  it 
written  in  letters  of  fire  upon  the  sky,  that  Stephen 
Wray's  affection  for  her  was  simply  the  deep  and 
passionless  love  of  a  brother. 

They  had  known  each  other  from  childhood,  had 
grown  up  together,  had  shared  each  other's  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  she  had  come  to  be  a  part  of  his  life — 
while,  alas  !  for  Mary,  he  was  the  whole  of  hers.  She 
knew  he  did  not  love  her.  She  made  to  herself  no  illu- 
sions, as  say  the  French.    She  used  often  to  sit  and 
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think  how  some  day  Stephen  would  meet  ^iiie  woman 
to  whom  all  his  h»rt  would  go  out  at  dnoe  and  for 
ever — ^for  he  poeaessed  the  siihpl))  fidelity  of  a  dog — 
and  his  eyes  would  soften  and  his  lips  undurve,  and 
all  his  faoe  be  gflorified  with  radiant  love.  And  she 
would  love  him  in  return.  Who  oould  help  loving 
Stephen?  And  they  would  be  supremely  happy. 
And  at  this  juncture  in  the  day-dream — I  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  say  it,  for  it  seems  weak-minded — a  sus- 
picious little  mist  would  rise  up  in  Mary  Owens'  eyes, 
and  a  little  choking  sensation  in  her  throat — for  this 
poor  little  image  of  gold  had  a  heart  of  flesh  and 
blood.  And  to  crave  for  love  is  a  God-given  instinct, 
after  all. 

**I  am  talking  nonsense,  Stephen,"  she  said,  pre- 
sently, a  little  ashamed  of  her  outburst  of  feeling. 
Then,  with  her  eager  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
him  in  anywise,  "  What  did  you  do  while  you  were 
away  ' " 

^On  Friday  and  Saturday  I  did  my  business  at 
Bullionston.  And  I  spent  the  Sunday  at  Flashford- 
on-Sea." 

"  Poor  Stephen  I   how  dull  you  must  have  been." 

"Not  at  all.  I  went  to  morning  service  in  such 
a  dirty,  miserable,  wretched  old  edifice  as  I  could  not 
have  believed  existed  in  England.  It  was  hundreds  of 
years  old,  I  think,  and  a  great  pity  that  Cromwell 
spared  it  when  he  was  clearing  out  the  churches. 
But  judging  by  its  present  appearance,  I  should  say  it 
had  been  used  as  a  barn  in  his  time.  There  was  an  old, 
old  sexton,  and  an  old,  old  parson ;  but  the  funniest 
thing  of  all  was  that  the  old  parson  affectionately 
invited  me  home  to  dinner.  He  said  something  about 
'angels  unawares,*  which,  I  am  sure,  was  very  polite 
of  him." 

"And  did  you  go?"  asked  Mary,  laughing. 

**I  did.  And  the  parsonage  matched  the  church 
in  antiquity,  though  not  in  dirt  and  ugliness :  the 
qtufcintest  old  rambling  house  you  ever  saw,  all 
wainscoted  in  oak,  and  with  tapestry  hangings.  And 
Dr.  Romney  has  a  brother  who  preserves  in  his 
own  person  the  fashions  we  may  now  see  in  old 
pictures.  Imagine  an  old  gentleman,  Mary,  with 
powdered  hair,  and  gotten  up  regardless  of  expense, 
in  numerous  different-coloured  waistcoats.  And  you 
really  should  see  the  diamond  buckles  on  his  shoes.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  they  are  genuine." 

**And  these  two  old  gentlemen  live  together/" 

"  Yes.  Mrs.  Romney  is  dead.  Master  Drury  i.s  her 
brother.  They  live  apart,  he  told  me,  *  the  world  for- 
getting, by  the  world  forgot.'" 

"Poor  old  things!" 

'•  Reserve  your  pity,  Mary.  They  had  a  right  good 
dinner.    And  splendid  plate  and  glass." 

"  You  sordid  creature  1  And  is  there  no  one  else 
with  them?" 

**Dr.  Romney  has  a  daughter."  Why  should 
Stephen  look  so  awkward? 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Mary,  using  that  wretched,  mean  little 
word  that  may  mean  either  volumes  or  nothing  at  all. 
"What  is  she  like?  Is  she  antiquated,  like  every- 
thing else  there  ? " 

"  She  is  very  young — about  twenty,  I  should  say." 

"And  pretty/" 


"Pretty  ia  such  an  idiotic  word.  Everyone  has  a 
different  idea  of  prettiness." 

"  But  do  you  think  her  pretty  ? " 

'*No.  I  think  her  face  is  more  what  one  calls 
lovely.    She  is  like  a  picture." 

A  cold  little  fear  thrust  itself  suddenly  into  Mary 
Owens'  loving  warm  heart.  Young,  lovely,  like  a 
picture — and  Stephen  had  the  air  of  being  for  the 
moment  a  subject  of  the  Grand  Inquisition. 

"Like  a  picture  is  rather  a  wide  range,  Stephen," 
she  persists.  "  Is  she  like  the  picture  of  Jael  slaying 
Sisera,  for  instance?" 

Stephen  laughed. 

"  What  an  inveterate  little  tease  you  are,  Mary ! " 
he  said.    "No;  she  is  more  like  an  Elaine." 

"  Long  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  hawthorn  bloom  ? " 

"  Not  a  scrap  like.  Hilda  Romney  " — ^how  easily  the 
name  came  to  his  lips — "has  brown  hair,  or  rather, 
hair  of  no  particular  colour,  and  grey  eyes — not  a 
shade  of  blue  in  them— and  a  pale  complexion.  A 
golden,  healthy  pallor,  you  know — not  the  paleness 
of  delicacy,  which  I,  for  one,  do  not  admire." 

Mary  asked  no  more  questions,  but  bent  her  head 
somewhat  closer  to  her  work,  sorting  her  silks. 

"  The  poor  girl ! "  Stephen  remarked,  presently  ; 
"  I  did  pity  her,  living  there  shut  up  with  those  two 
old  men.    She  must  have  a  lonely  time  of  it." 

Mary's  was  a  lonely  life  too,  for  all  its  gilding. 
She  wondered,  rebelliously,  if  he  had  ever  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  pity  her. 

''I  suppose  I  shall  never  see  her  again,"  he  said 
reflectively,  staring  into  the  fire. 

"I  suppose  not,"  Mary  answered. 

"  And  yet,  why  not  ?  Why  should  I  not  go  again 
to  Flashford?"    His  tone  was  half- vexed. 

"  Why  not  ? "  Mary  returned,  in  the  same  mechan- 
ical voice. 

At  this  moment  a  ring  at  the  hall  door  came  to 
their  ears. 

"Mary,"  said  Stephen  hurriedly,  "you  viuxt  re- 
place Mrs.  Heatherington.  You  are  too  much  alone. 
And  when  visitors  come,  it  is  not  quite  the  thing." 

"I  am  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself." 

" Nonsense  1  When  I'm  by,  it's  all  right.  But  I 
dare  say  this  visitor  is  that  Whyte.  And  I  do  not 
like  it." 

Mary*s  face  brightened.  She  liked  to  hear  him  take 
this  masterful  tone  with  her. 

"You  come  when  I  am  alone,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  if  you  place  my  visits  and  his  on  the  same 
level,  I  am  vastly  obliged  to  you,"  began  Stephen 
haughtily. 

Mary  laughed  outright  now.  This  pretence  at 
jealousy  was  to  her  keen  pleasure.  The  visitor 
entering  cut  short  their  discussion.  It  wng  the  Rev. 
Hawthorne  Whyte.  and  Stephen  made  a  grimace 
as  he  shook  hands  deferentially  with  Miss  Owens. 
The  young  man's  dead- white  complexion  and  shining 
black  hair  looked  more  funereal  than  ever  this  even- 
ing. He  seated  himself  nervously  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  a  chair,  rather  put  out  at  finding  Stephen 
Wray  in  possession  of  the  field.  It  certainly  did  look 
as  if  he  and  the  heiress  were  engaged,  he  reflected. 

Hawthorne    Whyte    was    a    well-meaning    youth, 
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but  vacant -minded.  His  was  one  of  those  feebly 
illumined  natures  that  take  always  their  tone  from 
the  surroundinnfs  of  the  moment.  He  had  taken  orders 
as  the  easiest  profession  to  slip  into,  rather  than  from 
ai\y  inward  preference  for  a  clerioal  life.  He  had 
adopted  a  few  catch-phrases,  the  meaning  of  which 
he  did  not  always  stop  to  consider,  and  by  inter- 
larding his  conversation,  more  or  less  happily,  with 
these,  believed  he  had  ''done  all  that  might  become 
a"  clergyman.  Furthermore,  he  intensely  hated  all 
who  walked  not  in  his  ways,  nor  spake  the  words  he 
spake.  He  looked  upon  Miss  Owens  as  in  a  condition 
of  ignorance  absolutely  lamentable.  Perhaps  that 
was  his  reason  for  coming  so  of t«n  to  oall  upon  her. 
In  his  eyes,  of  course,  the  money  she  possessed  was 
**  dross." 

Upon  what  plea  he  had  presented  himself  this 
evening  did  not  at  first  appear,  so  disconcerted  did  he 
seem  by  Stephen  Wray  s  presence.  His  dark  eyes 
travelled  furtively  from  the  young  man  s  inscrutable 
face  to  the  calm  tranquillity  of  Mary  Owens*.  Mary 
offered  him  tea,  but  he  stammered,  and  declined  it  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  ''fasting."  Mary*s  thoughts 
flashed  back  to  the  old  Book,  which  says  such 
exercises  were,  to  be  done  in  secret,  and  not  to  be 
seen  of  men — Stephen  stroked  his  fair  moustache 
meditatively,  and  thought  how  dreadfully  disimproved 
Whyte  had  become  since  the  days  when  they  were  at 
college  together. 

Mr.  Whyte  had  come  to  ask  Mary  to  sing  at  a  con- 
cert which  he  was  getting  up  in  aid  of  a  charity. 
But  Mary  shook  her  head,  and  declined. 

"I  never  sing  in  public,"  she  said. 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  doing  so  for  Mr.  Davenent," 
he  said,  not  over-politely. 

"  Once  or  twice,  in  the  wards  of  his  House  of  Rest," 
said  Miss  Owens — "  a  few  ballads  or  hymns  for  a 
small  gathering  of  old  men  and  women.  That  is  '^ery 
different  from  singing  at  your  concert." 

"  Mr.  Davenent  is  a  favoured  person,"  said  Mr. 
Whyte,  with  a  feeble  smile. 

"  I  would  do  much  for  him."  Mary  answered  simply. 
"  But  truly,  Mr.  Whyte,  you  overrate  my  powers.  I 
may  say  I  do  not  sing  at  all.  I  have  hardly  any 
voice." 

"  It  is  true  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
you  sing,"  he  returned  gravely  ;  "  but  one  has  only  to 
look  in  your  face  to  see  that  you  possess  all  Heaven's 
best  gifts  of  harmony." 

Stephen  stooped  suddenly  and  picked  up  the  little 
black  kitten  to  his  knee,  playing  with  it  indus- 
triously. 

Mary  laughed  gently,  but  did  not  seek  to  answer 
the  charge  thus  brought  against  her. 

Presently  the  young  men  rose  simultaneously  to 
their  feet,  and  said  good-night.  Ajb  Mr.  Whyte  went 
down-stairs,  Stephen  ran  back  to  the  drawing-room. 

'*  What  shall  I  do  to  this  fellow  for  you,  Mary  ? "  he 
asked — "  smother  him,  choke  him,  throw  him  into  the 
Thames " 

*'  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Mary,  laughing.  "  He  means 
no  harm.    He  is  quite  inoffensive." 

^^  Don't  tell  me  he  means  no  harm  after  that 
compliment  about  Heaven's  best  gifts  of  harmony  1 


He  has  been  a  month  composing  that  remark,  and 
came  here  this  evening  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  it  I  am  afraid  I  was  considerably  in  the 
way." 

Long  after  they  had  gone,  Mary  Owens  sat  musiog 
by  the  fire,  with  the  black  pussy  Stephen  had  caressed 
in  her  lap.  '*Toung,  lovely,  like  a  picture,"  he  had' 
said  of  this  stnmge  girl  he  had  met — ^this  Hilda 
Romney.  Instinct  told  her  Stephen  had  met  his  fate. 
She  had  often  smiled  at  his  shallow  flirtations,  lus 
transient  admiration  of  this  girl  or  the  other ;  but  this 
she  dimly  felt  was  more  serious.  He  had  looked  both 
awkward  and  embarrassed  while  speaking  of  her.  By 
the  soreness  of  her  own  heart  now,  Mary  discovered 
that^  all  unawares,  she  had  been  cherishing  some 
vague,  faint  hope  that  in  the  future  years  Stephen's 
heart  might  have  turned  to  her. 

There  is  no  one  to  care  if  she  stays  dreaming  here 
all  night.  Her  father  sits  alone  all  the  evening  in 
the  dining-room,  dosing  over  his  wine,  until  his 
servant  rouses  him  and  leads  him  off  to  bed. 

"I  shall  go  to  see  Mr.  Davenent  to-morrow,"  she 
resolves  at  last.  *'That  is  my  only  refuge  when  I 
feel  wicked." 

CHAPTER    V. 

FROM   WEST  TO  EAST. 

"  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Follow  Me  ;  aud  he  lea  all,  rose  up, 
and  followed  Uini."— Gospel  of  Ut.  Luke. 

He  had  been  young  when  he  made  his  choice.  At  the 
threshold  of  life  two  ways  had  lain  before  him :  one 
led  to  earthly  distinction,  and  perhaps  to  fame  and 
high  honour.  He  had  chosen  the  other.  He  had 
turned  away  his  eyes  from  beholding  vanity ;  had 
chosen  to  fast  that  othere  might  feast ;  to  weep  and 
mourn  that  others  might  rejoice  and  sing ;  had 
counted  gain  but  hurt  and  loss ;  had  learned  to  for- 
sake himself,  and,  taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  he  had 
gone  forth  to  spend  it  amidst  sounds  and  sights  of 
infamy  and  woe,  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  was  William  Davenent,  now  with  close  upon 
sixty  years  to  his  account,  over  thirty  of  which  had 
been  passed  amidst  the  squalor  and  miser}'  of  East 
London.  He  was  a  small,  spare  man,  slightly  stooped, 
with  a  clean-shaven,  keen  face,  thin  and  worn,  a  few 
scant  locks  of  greyish-brown,  and  light  blue  eyes  whose 
hardness  was  redeemed  by  the  tender  smile  that  camtt 
upon  his  face  at  intervals  :  a  smile  the  sick  knew 
and  the  little  children  loved,  yet  a  very  rare  smile. 
Ordinarily  his  face  wore  an  unmoved  calm,  that 
gave  one  the  impression  of  great  mental  strength  and 
fixed  resolve.  He  was  a  man  whose  intense  reality 
impressed  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. You  felt  you  might  safely  stake  your  life 
upon  his  truthfulness. 

As  a  young  man  at  Oxford  he  had  not  been  with- 
out distinction,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  had 
looked  for  great  things  in  the  future  from  an  in- 
tellect so  incisive  and  clear,  balanced  with  a  mind 
so  logical  and  calm.  He  had  shone  in  intellectual 
society,  and  the  great  books  that  bum  like  lamps 
along  the  centuries  were  familiar  lore  to  him. 

But  there  had  come  a  change.    Acroes  his  visions 
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of  earthly  laurels  and  the  praises  of  his  fellow-men, 
there  had  sounded  a  cry  which  pierced  to  the  inner- 
most fibre  of  the  young  man's  heart — ^the  despairing', 
desolate  cry  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  sinful,  the  sor- 
rowing. He  sickened  at  his  heart  when  he  read  or 
heard  of  the  woe  on  Ood's  fair  earth,  where  the  sun 
shines  alike  on  just  and  unjust.  When  he  thought 
of  human  beings,  his  fellow-men,  his  brethren,  daily, 
like  Issachar  of  old,  "crouching  down  between  two 
burdens "  —  sickness  and  poverty  —  he  longed  to 
help  them ;  and  pain  of  pity  for  the  desolate  ones, 
sinking*  by  their  thousands  in  swamps  of  overwhelm- 
ing sin,  rent  his  heart.  The  great  phalanx  of 
unanswerable  problems,  as  to  why  such  things  be, 
confronted  him.  Why  should  he  live  in  ease,  and 
these  die  in  misery?  Who  was  sufficient  for  these 
things .' 

(3ould  he  help  them — ^he,  one  man  amongst  these 
terrible  thousands  ? 

At  first  he  gave  his  time  and  his  intellect  to  the 
question.  He  inquired  into  the  truth  of  statistics 
and  estimates  of  crime,  and  wrote  magazine  articles, 
and  even  pamphlets,  on  the  remedy  for  the  disease. 
He  was  termed  a  Utopian,  a  Don  Quixote — ^nay,  even 
a  Socialist.  And  then  at  last,  hopeless  of  other  aid, 
he  gave  himself,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  be  a  living 
sacrifice  upon  this  altar.  From  the  day  of  his  decision 
his  heart  had  not  flinched,  but  had  been  perfect  before 
the  Lord.  He  was  lost  to  fame  and  honour,  to  the 
invigorating  friction  of  congenial  minds,  to  all 
pleasant  sights  and  sounds  of  the  happy  outside 
world ;  and  the  grime  and  dreadfulness  and  misery 
of  East  London  engulphed  him  henceforth. 

Thirty  long  years  had  gone  over  his  head  since  the 
day  of  his  ordination,  and  still  he  was  labouring  in  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  toilfully  gathering  out  a 
few  stones  from  the  Lord's  highway,  and  a  few  briars 
from  His  path. 

He  had  one  friend  still  of  his  former  rank,  and  that 
friend's  carriage  was  now  at  the  door  of  the  mean 
houise  in  the  narrow  street  where  he  lodged. 

'*  Is  Mr.  Davenent  at  home  ?  "  Miss  Owens  asked  of 
the  old  woman  who  answered  the  door  and  attended 
to  Mr.  Davenent's  simple  needs. 

"  No,  ma  am,"  replied  the  dame,  well  used  to  Mary's 
appearance.    "He's  below  to  the  chapel." 

Mary  walked  on  briskly  to  the  next  street.  Half- 
way along  its  length  stood  the  small  mission-chapel, 
with  doors  always  open.  Mary  had  built  this  chapel 
for  her  old  friend,  when  her  mother's  money  had 
come  under  her  own  control — ^not  from  love  of  the 
mission,  but  out  of  love  and  respect  for  Mr.  Davenent, 
her  dear  and  honoured  godfather,  who  had  all  her  life 
been  as  well  her  closest,  wisest  friend.  As  far  as  his 
mission  went,  she  simply  thought  it  a  pity,  and  like- 
wise very  disagreeable,  that  there  should  be  such  a 
number  of  dirty  people  in  the  world.  It  was  cer- 
tainly sad  they  should  be  sick  and  hungry  as  well  as 
dirty,  but  they  were  not  interesting.  She  gave  freely 
of  her  money  to  them,  partly  to  please  Mr.  Davenent, 
partly  because  it  was  uncomfortable  to  reflect  that  in 
the  same  city  with  her  own  well-fed,  well-clad  self 
people  should  be  daily  dying  of  hunger  and  cold. 
But  to  touch  one  of  these  repulsive  beings  with  so 


much  as  the  tip  of  the  finger  of  one  well-gloved  hand 
she  would  have  loathed.  She  could  not  under- 
stand how  a  gentleman,  well-bred  and  refined,  could 
voluntarily  elect  to  pass  all  his  life  in  daily,  hourly 
contact  with  such  wretched  creatures  as  these. 

The  little  mission-chapel  was  lit  but  by  the  last 
cold  glimmer  of  the  short,  fast-fading  March  day, 
when  Mary  seated  herself  quietly  just  within  the  door. 
Away  at  Uie  farther  end  she  could  make  out  the  old 
pastor  standing  on  the  chancel  steps.  Around  him, 
some  on  seats,  some  on  the  floor,  was  crouched  a  small 
group  of  listeners — girls  from  seven  to  twelve  years 
of  age — squalid,  hungry-eyed,  old-looking,  for  the  most 
part,  except  some  few  who  by  profession  were  fairies 
at  the  neighbouring  theatre.  These  were  better  clad, 
and  not  so  starved-looking  as  the  rest.  Some  of  the 
girls  held  in  their  lank  arms  thin  miserable  babies,  who 
occasionally  wailed,  and  were  hushed  to  quietness 
again.  These  he  had  gathered  in  for  a  few  moments' 
quiet  teaching  about  the  children's  Jesus  and  the 
children's  Home.  He  might  not  keep  them  long,  lest 
the  rehearsal  at  the  theatre  might  call  away  some,  and 
hard  blows  and  shrill  words  greet  others  on  reaching 
home.  But  simply,  that  the  youngest  there  need  not 
lose  her  w^ay  for  lack  of  understanding  him,  the 
eternal  doctrine  of  the  love  of  Christ  fell  from 
the  old  man's  lips. 

He  was  telling  them  about  Jairus*  daughter — a 
little  maid  like  them.  And  tears  of  wonder  and 
delight  stole  down  some  of  the  elder  girls'  hollow 
cheeks  when  he  told  them  of  that  happy  heaven,  to 
which,  if  they  loved  and  served  Jesus  now,  He  would 
bring  them  hereafter,  where  nothing  might  hurt  them 
— where  they  would  never  be  hungry,  or  cold,  or  beaten, 
or  even  scolded  any  more.  And  there  would  be  no 
more  curses,  or  misery,  or  drunkenness.  This  last, 
how  great  a  boon  none  knew  better  than  some  of  the 
sore  little  hearts  and  bruised  bodies  listening  to  him. 
Then  the  childish  voices  rose  in  a  simple  hymn  he 
had  taught  them,  and  one  by  one  they  stole  gently  from 
the  church. 

Mr.  Davenent  knelt,  some  minutes  after  they  had 
gone,  in  silence  on  the  chancel  steps,  then  rose  and 
came  towards  Mary.  His  keen  eyes  had  noted  her 
entrance. 

"So,  my  child,  you  have  found  your  way  to  see 
me  ] "  and  he  clasped  her  hand  affectionately,  as  they 
passed  out  into  the  street  together. 

"  Yes,"  Mary  replied  brightly.  "  I  was  feeling 
rather  wicked,  and  when  that  fit  takes  me  I  like  to 
come  to  see  you.  It  does  me  good,  too,  to  see  how 
much  more  miserable  people  there  are  in  the  world 
tbwi  me." 

"You  miserable  !  Don't,  Mary  dear.  Sorrow  is  real 
enough,  without  any  of  us  going  out  of  our  way  to 
look  for  it  for  ourselves." 

"  As  you  were  speaking  to  those  children,  the  idea 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  just  as  well 
have  been  bom  one  of  them  as  myself  —  I  might 
have  been  ragged,  and  hungry,  and  wretched,  like 
them." 

"Just  as  well,"  the  old  man  replied  gently.  "And 
just  because  you  were  not  bom  to  their  wretchedness, 
their  degradation,  their  ignorance,  do  you  not  think 
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you  are  all  the  more  responsible  to  Almighty  God  \ 
Think  of  the  difference  there  will  be  between  you  and 
them  on  the  Day  of  Account." 

Mary  was  silenced,  and  a  little  awed. 

"I  have  brought  you  a  few  violets  for  that  poor 


•'  Very  well ;   1 11  go,"  she  said  reluctantly. 

He  turned  to  the  right,  away  from  the  direction  in 
which  his  own  house  lay,  and  guided  her  thiough  a 
labyrinth  of  narrow,  unlovely  streets — a  district  known 
to  few  outsiders  but  the  policeman.    Rough,  however, 


"  •  They  'mind  me  of  the  spring/  he  said."— p.  121. 


old  blind  Scotchman  of  whom  you  were  telling  me," 
she  said  presently,  as  they  walked  on. 

"  Come  and  see  him,  and  give  them  to  him  yourself, 
dear,"  said  the  old  clergyman,  stopping  short. 

"  Oh  no !  "  cried  Miss  Owens,  shrinking  a  little. 
"  I  don't  like  dirty  old  men.  Besides,  what  could  I 
say  to  him?" 

''Jameson  is  not  dirty.  And  a  kindness  you  do 
yourself  is  a  double  kindness." 


as  were  the  denizens  of  the  place,  none  offered  any 
affront  to  Mary  and  her  escort  To  be  sure,  the  bent 
figure  of  the  old  man,  in  his  plain,  worn  black  garb, 
was  well  known  to  most  of  them,  going  daily  in  and 
out  amongst  them,  and  from  some  of  the  women  he 
won  a  vapid  smile  and  a  whispered  blessing  as  he 
passed.  But  most  of  them,  even  the  children  at  play 
in  the  gutters,  suspended  their  operations  to  stare  at 
the  young  lady  in  her  dainty  grey  costume  and  costly 
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furs.  Mary  had  a  va^e  remembranoe  of  the  parable 
of  Dives  and  Lasarus,  and  an  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tion of  bein^  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  gulf  as  she 
jiassed  through  the  narrow  streets  and  courts  amidst 
these  hard-faoed  men,  and  ragged  women,  and  child- 
ren woefully  dirty  and  neglected. 

Mr.  Davenent  pushed  aside  the  heavy  swing-door  of 
a  big,  old,  gloomy  house.  Mary  followed  him  as  best 
she  could  along  a  dark  and  narrow  passage,  and  up 
long  flights  of  broken  stairs.  At  the  farther  end  of  a 
landing,  lit  from  above  by  a  dirty  skylight,  he  tapped 
at  a  door,  and  a  broad  Scotch  accent  bade  them  enter. 
It  seemed  to  Mary,  when  she  and  Mr.  Davenent 
entered  the  room,  it  surely  could  not  have  held 
another  human  being,  so  small  it  was — a  box  of  a 
room,  faintly  illumined  by  a  dormer  window,  but 
spotlessly  neat  and  clean. 

"I  have  brought  a  young  lady,  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  to  pay  you  a  visit,  Jameson,"  said  the  old 
clergyman  to  the  occupant  of  the  room,  a  feeble  old 
cripple,  who  turned  sightless  eyes  towards  them  as 
they  entered. 

Mary  went  forward,  and  placed  her  little  offering 
of  violets  in  the  old  man's  hand.  He  smelt  them 
gratefully,  smiling  at  her  in  thanks  for  her  gift 

'*  I  thought  you  would  like  these.  They  smell  so 
sweet,"  she  said,  feeling  more  stupid  and  tongue-tied 
than  she  had  ever  done  in  a  fashionable  drawing- 
room. 

The  old  man  fondled  the  flowers  with  his  stiff 
rheumatic  fingers. 
"Yes.  They  'mind  me  of  the  spring,"  he  said. 
Mr.  Davenent  meanwhile,  perfectly  at  home,  pro- 
duced a  broken  mug  from  a  cupboard  behind  the 
door,  which,  filling  it  with  water,  he  placed  within 
the  blind  man  s  reach. 

**I  canna  ask  the  leddy  to  be  seated,"  he  said 
apologetically,  turning  his  face,  with  the  wondrous 
instinct  of  the  blind,  to  where  Mr.  Davenent  stood. 
"'T  is  a  puir  place,  leddy,  and  there 's  but  the  chair  I 
sit  in." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  sit  down,  thank  you,"  said  Mary 
graciously.  "I  am  sorry  to  find  you  suffering  so 
much,  Mr.  Jameson." 

Mr.  Davenent  smiled  wistfully  as  her  words  and 
accent  fell  on  his  ear — kind,  courteous,  gracious,  but 
spoken  as  from  an  immeasurable  height  above  the 
poor  man  she  addressed. 

"  The  pain  is  bad  at  times,  leddy,"  replied  the  poor 
man.  **  But  a  bit  longer  now,  and  't  will  pass." 
••Were  you  always  blind  ?"  she  asked,  compassionately. 
"  No,  leddy.  In  my  time  I  've  seen  the  sun  rise, 
and  the  blue  sky  above  the  bonny  Clyde  water.  I 
sit  and  think  of  just  how  it  looked,  now  when  all 
is  dark.  But  the  darkness  will  pass  too,  leddy ;  'tis 
but  for  a  time." 

Mary  Telt  a  sort  of  sudden  compunction  as  he 
spoke.  This  lonely  life,  so  patiently  borne,  smote 
her  heart  with  the  pain^  of  contrition,  as  if  somehow 
or  another  she  were  to  blame  for  it. 

"  Shall  I  sing  you  something  ?  "  she  asked  timidly, 
wondering  if  violets  and  songs  were  not  stones  rather 
than  bread  to  this  poor  shivering  wretch  in  his  drear 
attic. 


The  old  man  listened  ecstatically  to  her  low,  sweet 
voice,  keeping  time  with  head  and  hand,  all  the  wild 
love  of  music  awakening  once  more  in  his  impres- 
sionable Celtic  nature. 

"My  soul  longs  to  be  free, 
And  angels  beckon  me 

To  the  Land  o'  the  Leal," 

she  finished  with.    There  was  silence  in  the  room  for 
a  while. 

"  Ah !  't  is  so,  't  is  so ! "  murmured  the  old  man,  with 
his  white  head  bowed  upon  his  breast,  and  te^rs  roll- 
ing down  his  withered  cheeks.  "The  pain,  and  the 
sorrow,  and  the  darkness  will  be  a'  gone  and  done 
with  in  the  Land  o'  the  Leal." 

"I  shall  come  to  see  you  again  if  I  may,"  said 
Mary  ere  she  went  away,  a  good  deal  surprised  to 
find  herself  making  this  promise. 

"Do  you  know  he  had  no  fire  in  that  miserable 
little  den/"  Mary  asked  indignantly,  when  they 
had  left  the  house,  and  she  looked  at  Mr.  Davenent 
as  though  he  were  guilty  of  some  monstrous  cruelty. 

"I    know  it,"   he    answered,  with  a   heavy  sigh. 
"The  winter  has  been  exceptionally  sharp  and  cold,, 
and  very  long.    My  coal  funds  are  at  ebb,  and  I  have 
cases  of  far  sorer  need  than  his." 

"Could  you  not  ask  me  if  you  wanted  money?" 
Mary  asked  reproachfully.  There  was  something 
not  unlike  tears  in  her  brown  eyes  as  she  marohed 
along,  her  head  very  erect.  "When  I  touched  that 
old  man's  hand,  I  assure  you  the  cold  of  it  went  to 
my  heart." 

"And  do  you  not  think  that  the  wretchedness  of 
these,  their  cold,  their  hunger,  their  unending  misery, 
has  not  been  going  to  viy  heart  all  these  thirty  years, 
Mary/    God  knows  it  has." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  blame  you,  but  I  think  when  I 
have  money,  more  than  I  know  what  to  do  with,  and 
am  willing  to  give  it  whenever  you  ask  for  it,  that 
you  thould  ask  me.  Now.  you  must  promise  me  at 
once  that  Jameson  has  a  fire  every  day  until  the  cold 
M'eather  is  over ;  and  he  must  have  a  rug  under  his 
feet,  and  woollen  gloves  for  his  poor  hands." 

"And  if  I  get  him  all  these  things,"  said  Mr. 
Davenent,  smiling,  "what  will  the  rest  of  my  poor 
say/  They,  too.  will  want  carpets  and  gloves,  and 
then  where  shall  I  be?" 

"Then  I  shall  get  him  these  things  myself,  and 
take  them  to  him.  Poor  old  man !  what  a  wretched, 
miserable  life  I  And  with  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
but  heaven." 

"  Yes,"  the  old  pastor  answered,  lifting  up  his  face 
with  such  a  tender,  happy  smile,  "Nothing  to  look 
forward  to  but  heaven." 

The  words  were  the  same,  but  they  sounded  very 
differently  from  his  lips  and  from  hers. 


CHAPTER   VL 

8UMHEB  HOLIDAYS. 

All  loved  tbee ;  I,  a  dweller  in  the  towns. 
Used  to  coarse  flices,  common  souls  and  worn- 
How  could  I  choose  but  own  thee  sweetest,  best?" 

Westwood. 

SuMMEB  once  more,  in  all  its  jovial  gladness,  its  pro- 
digality of  fresh,  gay  colours,  and  of  sounds  and 
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8cent8  delicious.  The  winter  past,  the  rain  over  and 
gone,  the  flowers  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  the  time 
of  sin^rin^  of  birds  had  come. 

June,  the  queen  month  of  roses,  had  ?one,  but  her 
wealth  of  fragrant  treasures  still  adorned  the  green- 
swards of  July.  The  old  Parsonage  garden  at  Biffey 
never  looked  more  beautiful  than  now,  with  its 
wealth  of  flowers  standing  up  bravely  in  the  July 
sunshine ;  the  grass,  green  and  close-cropped,  mak- 
ing a  vivid  setting  for  the  well-filled  flower-beds, 
roses,  scarlet  geraniums,  gaudy  sunflowers,  and  as- 
sertive hollyhocks,  making  up  one  delicious  com- 
pound of  colour,  scent,  and  beauty. 

Hilda  Romney  looked  on  it  all,  this  July  morning, 
with  eyes  that  loved  every  blade  of  grass,  every 
smallest  tuft  of  flower — in  this  dear  old  garden,  where 
she  had  passed  so  many  tranquil,  happy  hours.  Her 
book  lay  open,  face  downwards,  on  the  seat  beside  her, 
and  her  work-basket  stood  near.  But  she  was  neither 
working  nor  reading.  It  was  too  lovely  a  day  to  do 
aught  but  sit  and  dream  amongst  the  flowers. 

The  garden  gate  opened,  and  the  dapper  little 
^housemaid  appeared,  bearing  a  card  on  a  salver. 

"The  gentleman  is  in  the  drawing-room,  miss," 
she  said,  and  disappeared. 

Hilda's  face  grew  rosy  as  she  read  the  name  upon 
the  card.  He  had  not,  then,  forgotten — ^he  had  come 
back.  With  light,  swift  steps  she  left  the  garden, 
and  followed  the  housemaid's  retreating  form.  She 
did  not  take  the  path  through  the  lawn  under  the 
drawing-room  windows,  but  turned  aside  behind  the 
hedge  of  laurestinus  to  the  yard  wicket-gate.  The 
yard  was  square,  with  a  stone  trough  and  fountain 
in  the  middle,  and  a  device  and  Latin  inscription 
wrought  with  white  stones  in  the  centre  of  the 
pavement.  The  sooty-coloured  Dorkings  and  fluffy 
goslings  raised  a  clamour  at  her  appearance,  which  in 
their  limited  minds  was  associated  with  something 
good  to  eat.  The  pigeons,  preening  themselves  about 
the  fountain,  turned  their  glossy  heads,  and  peered 
with  round,  bright  eyes  at  her  as  she  passed  towards 
the  house.  But  she  heeded  none  of  them,  not  even  the 
roxmd-headed  puppy  that  came  gamboling  to  meet  her 
from  one  of  the  out-offices.  She  ran  on  swiftly  to  her 
own  room,  girl-like,  to  see  if  her  hair  were  in  order 
and  her  collar  straight.  Meanwhile  Stephen  Wray, 
down-stairs  in  the  drawing-room,  was  having  a  "  very 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour." 

The  inspiration  which  had  seemed  such  a  happy 
one  when  first  it  occurred  to  his  mind  did  not  ap- 
pear quite  so  plausible  now  that  he  had  carried  it  into 
action.  A  very  superficial  knowledge  of  British  law 
told  him  that  bigamy  is  a  felony  within  these  islands. 
Once  the  husband  of  Hilda  Romney,  his  father  nor 
the  world  could  compel  him  to  wed  Mary  Owens. 
Thus  much  was  clear.  The  one-day-seen  Hilda  had 
lingered  in  his  thoughts  like  a  lieautiful  vision,  until 
he  told  himself  she  was,  of  all  he  had  ever  met,  or 
ever  could  meet,  the  sweetest  and  loveliest  of  woman- 
kind. To  see  her  would  be  to  love  her,  he  believed,  so 
far  as  his  family  went.  His  father,  by  fair  means 
and  foul,  and  by  every  means  in  his  power,  had  of 
late  been  urging  him  to  propose  in  due  form  to  the 
heiresa.     This  Stephen  hotly  refused  to  do.     Henoe 


were  these  family  rows  innumerable,  and  across  the 
discord  had  struck  the  luminous  idea  of  cutting  short 
the  threads  of  difficulty  by  marrying  Hilda  Romney. 
None  other  than  she  would  ever  be  his  wife,  if  she 
would  have  him,  and  that  being  so,  he  might  as  well 
set  about  the  matter  at  once,  and  put  a  truce  to  the 
war  between  himself  and  his  father. 

First  he  had  dutifully  escorted  his  family  to  Bou- 
logne, where  they  proposed  to  pass  the  season,  estab- 
lished them  in  a  comfortable  hotel  where  English  was 
freely  spoken,  and  then  hastened  back  to  London,  and 
thence  to  Flashf  ord-on-Sea,  where  he  now  sits  on  thorns 
in  the  Parsonage  drawing-room,  waiting  for  Hilda  to 
appear.  He  hoped  to  return  to  London  engaged  to 
Miss  Romney.  His  mother  would  ask  her  on  a  visit. 
All  his  people  would  incontinently  fall  down  and 
worship  her.  His  father  would  accept  the  inevitable, 
and  make  handsome  settlements  on  the  young  people. 
Stephen  was  his  only  son,  and  he  would  not  be  im- 
placable towards  him. 

Like  the  plans  of  all  great  generals,  his  was  short, 
sharp,  and  to  the  point,  besides  being  beautifully 
simple.  But,  notwithstanding,  as  he  now  sat  waiting 
for  Hilda  to  appear,  he  felt  as  awkward  and  shy  as  a 
schoolboy.  What  should  he  say  when  she  appeared  ? 
How  account  for  himself?    For  his  coming? 

The  door  opened,  and  Hilda  entered.  She  looked 
unaffectedly  glad  to  see  him,  and  held  out  a  ready 
hand  in  greeting.  And  Stephen  found,  to  his  intense 
delight,  that  he  was  not  expected  to  give  any  account  of 
himself  or  to  offer  the  slightest  excuse  for  his  coming. 

*'I  am  going  to  rusticate  for  a  few  weeks  by  the 
seaside.  Miss  Romney,"  he  said,  after  some  minutes 
had  passed.     "  I  am  getting  tired  of  foreign  travel." 

"  Oh  !  are  you  ?"  she  answered  wonderingly.  "  And 
I  should  so  love  to  go  abroad.  There  are  so  many 
places  I  have  read  of,  that  I  should  dearly  like  to  see." 

Stephen  smiled  as  he  thought  to  himself  what  plea- 
sure he  would  have  in  taking  her  north,  south,  east,  or 
west,  wherever  her  fancy  might  dictate,  in  the  happy 
future  which  lay  before  them  both.  He  could  picture 
the  eager,  girlish  joy  as  he  showed  her  all  her  heart 
desired  to  see. 

I  am  afraid  the  young  man  Stephen  was  somewhat 
of  a  coxcomb,  to  be-  thus  exultantly  sure  of  the  success 
of  his  wooing.  And  yet,  with  his  beautiful  happy 
face,  and  the  manly  strength  and  grace  in  every  limb 
of  him,  he  was  a  lover  of  whom  any  woman  might 
weU  be  proud. 

Not  as  even  a  possible  lover,  however,  did  Hilda 
Romney  regard  him,  in  her  utter  unconsciousness,  as 
the  two  young  people  sat  together  in  the  quaint  old 
room  filled  with  flowers — great  bowls  of  roses,  crimson 
and  yellow  and  white,  and  vases  of  heavily  fragrant 
carnations  gleaming  from  cupboard  and  shelf,  while 
the  open  windows  were  framed  with  drooping  clusters 
of  wisteria  and  clematis. 

**  Father  and  Uncle  Drury  went  to  Bullionston  this 
morning  by  the  early  train,"  Hilda  remarked.  "  Father 
went  about  some  books  of  refe'tence  for  his  Bnoyclo- 
psedia,  and  Uncle  Drury  went  to  take  care  of  him. 
You  know,  if  father  got  reading  in  a  library  he  would 
forget  to  come  home.  They  will  be  very  pleased  to 
see  you  again.    Uncle  Drury  liked  you  very  much." 
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"And  I  liked  him,"  Stephen  answered.  "There  is 
such  a  stately  air  of  ohivalroos  old  times  about  him. 
And  he  seems  very  kind  also." 

**  The  kindest,  dearest  old  heart  in  all  the  world  1 
He  is  so  good  to  me,"  she  answered  simply. 

Stephen  thought  she  looked  prettier  than  ever.  The 
fresh,  oool  dress,  of  brown  holland,  with  a  dainty 
crimson  ribbon  round  her  waist,  suited  her  better 
than  the  heavy  velvet  robe  she  had  worn  the  day  he 
met  her  first. 

At  this  moment  there  were  steps  in  the  garden,  and 
the  bustle  of  an  arrival  at  the  hall  door.  The  old 
gentlemen  had  come  home,  evidently.  Dr.  Romney's 
heavy  steps  went  straight  along  the  passage  to  the 
study,  but  Master  Drury  came  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  worthy  old  gentleman  experienced  quite  a 
panic  of  delight  upon  seeing  Stephen.  He  bent  and 
bowed,  and  waved  his  hands  with  elaborate  gesticula- 
tion, and  wound  up  finally  by  a  hearty  hand-shake, 
whioh  Stephen  understood  better  than  the  preceding 
ceremonies. 

Then  he  turned  to  his  niece. 

^'  Hilda,  my  love,  a  slight  token,  a  worthless  bauble 
to  shield  from  the  too  ardent  kiss  of  Sol.  Permit  the 
old  man  to  make  an  offering  at  Beauty's  shrine." 

And  he  pressed  a  long  thin  parcel,  done  up  with 
brown  paper,  into  her  hand. 

Hilda  opened  it,  and  produced  therefrom  a  parasol. 
Truly,  the  most  gorgeous  thing  in  parasols  BuUionston 
was  able  to  produce.  It  was  cream-colour,  with  a 
spray  of  crimson  flowers  painted  on  it,  and  a  great 
deal  of  laoe  depending  from  its  circumference.  Hilda 
flushed  red,  and  looked  a  little  distressed. 

"Dear  Uncle,  you  are  too  good  to  me,"  she  said 
wistfully. 

**  But  do  you  like  it,  dear  ?  That  is  the  question, 
not  my  goodness." 

**  It  is  very  beautiful,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  "  but 
much  too  magnificent  for  me." 

**  Tut !  tut  I  As  if  I  could  in  all  the  world  find  a 
thing  good  enough  for  you  ! "  and  he  kissed  her  hand 
with  chivalrous  devotion,  then  trotted  from  the  room. 

"  Just  as  I  was  saying  to  you,"  said  Hilda,  turning 
to  Stephen  with  a  slight  mist  before  her  grey  eyes. 
"  He  is  so  good  to  me ;  he  never  goes  to  the  city  with- 
out bringing  home  something  to  give  me  pleasure. 
But  this  is  dreadful.  I  never  could  use  a  parasol  like 
that,  and  he  will  be  hurt  if  I  do  not." 

"  I've  seen  my  sisters  carry  parasols  like  it,"  Stephen 
said  dubiously,  eying  the  gaudy  affair  critically,  "  at 
a  flower-show,  or  place  of  that  kind.  But  somehow, 
it  does  not  seem  your  style." 

"I  never  go  to  flower-shows.  And  it  is  not  my 
style.  That  distresses  me.  But  I  would  wear  any- 
thing sooner  than  hurt  Uncle  Drury." 

She  stopped  short  as  Master  Drury  re-entered  the 
room,  with  his  face  aglow. 

"  I  have  told  my  brother  you  ave  here,  Mr.  Wray," 
he  said,  speaking  in  a  rather  faster  tone  than  usual, 
*'and  that  you  have  put  up  at  the  Alexandra.  He 
says  that  is  absufd.  I  say  so  too.  Ciome  to  us.  We 
have  a  room.    We  like  you.    We  make  you  welcome." 

Poor  innocent  Master  Drury,  thus  welcoming  the 
wolf  into  the  fold ! 


Stephen  declined,  apologised,  protested,  but  all  to 
no  avail.  Dr.  Romney  bustled  in  to  see  him,  and 
shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  He  wanted  him  to 
give  him  the  names  of  some  leading  London  pub- 
lishers, he  said.  Stephen's  objections  were  overruled, 
his  excuses  not  listened  to,  and  finally  a  servant  was 
despatched  to  the  hotel  for  his  effects. 

Before  he  knew  where  he  was,  so  to  speak,  he 
found  himself  installed  a  guest  at  Biffey  Parsonage. 
As  he  idled  away  the  rest  of  the  long  sunshiny  day  in 
the  garden  with  Master  Drury  and  Hilda,  the  old 
father  of  the  family  joining  them  there  for  afternoon 
tea  ;  sat  with  them  at  the  well-appointed  dinner- 
table  ;  took  a  hand  at  chess  in  the  shadowy  drawing- 
room  with  the  old  doctor,  and  Hilda  close  by  him 
laughing  at  his  bad  play  ;  and  finally,  was  shown 
to  a  dainty  bedroom,  hung  with  dimity  and  smelling 
of  lavender,  under  the  selfsame  roof  with  his  beloved, 
he  felt  that  this  indeed  was  a  wondrous  whirl  of 
"  fortune's  wheel,"  and  could  but  presage  success  and 
happiness. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

HE  AND  SHE. 

*'  Love  took  up  the  gltuts  of  Time,  and  turned  it  in  his  glowing 
hands." 

Stephen  WBAY^'as  very  soon  perfectly  at  homo  at 
the  Parsonage.  Everyone  in  the  house  liked  the 
young  man,  as  everyone  everywhere  always  did.  His 
handsome  face,  boyish,  simple  manner,  and  spon- 
taneous gaiety  were  all  potent  charms.  That  much- 
esteemed  lady  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  her  code  of  social 
rules  and  regulations,  were  apparently  unknown  to  the 
Arcadian  simplicity  of  this  household.  The  old  gentle- 
men saw  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  Stephen  being 
constantly  with  Hilda.  It  was  good  for  the  child, 
they  said,  to  have  at  last  a  companion  of  her  own  age  ; 
and  the  old  faces  smiled  as  her  laugh  rang  through 
the  house  more  frequently  each  day. 

Stephen  was  sublimely  happy  in  the  first  intoxi- 
cation of  love's  young  dream.  The  more  he  saw  of 
Hilda,  the  more  he  loved  her.  Although  a  young 
fellow,  with  more  money  always  at  his  command  than 
was  exactly  good  for  him,  he  was  as  yet  unspoiled  by 
the  world.  He  was  neither  used  up,  nor  effete  and 
purposeless,  as  too  many  young  men  in  his  position 
become.  He  had  not  found,  while  yet  in  his  twenties, 
the  world  a  hollow  fraud,  and  life  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  He  had  a  large-hearted,  royal  belief  in  happi- 
ness, as  a  gift  within  the  reach  of  most  men.  With 
perfect  health,  and  a  cheerful,  sunshiny  disposition, 
he  always  looked  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  pos- 
sessing also  a  general  belief  in  the  goodness  and 
amiability  of  his  fellow-men  and  women. 

At  the  present  moment  he  was  in  love  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  and  earnestly,  eagerly,  as  he  did 
everything,  flinging  his  whole  heart  and  soul  into  the 
matter. 

He  rose  with  the  lark,  as  they  all  did  at  the  Par- 
sonage. He  learned  how  to  propel  the  grass-cutter 
over  the  trimly  kept  lawn,  and  he  gathered  fruit  in 
the  kitchen-garden  for  Hilda's  housekeeping  pur- 
poBes.    Or  he  established  himself   on  the  ledge  of 
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the  open  dairy  window,  and  watched  her  with  up- 
rolled  sleeves  and  gigantic  apron,  making  pastryt 
Or  he  would  walk  in  the  garden  by  the  hour  with 
Master  Drury,  talking  with  a  fluency  that  astonished 
himself  of  poetry,  or  art,  or  kindred  lofty  topics. 
Thus  he  served  his  sweet  apprenticeship  of  love.  In 
the  afternoons  he  and  Hilda  would  go  for  long  walks 
by  the  coast,  with  the  sea  running  in  almost  to  their 
feet,  or  inland  through  the  fields,  where  the  tall 
meadow-sweet  grew  by  the  river-side,  and  the 
blue  forget-me-nots  swayed  on  the  current;  or  they 
would  8i€  together  in  the  garden,  under  the  trees, 
where  the  apples  hung  reddening  in  the  sun,  and 
while  she  would  work,  he  would  read  aloud  her 
favourite  books — ^his  favourites  also.  And  then  tea 
would  be  carried  out,  and  Master  Drury  come  from 
his  flowers  and  Dr.  Romney  from  his  books  to  join 
them.  Perhaps  after  dinner  a  twilight  stroll  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  coming  home  to  chess  or 
some  other  sober  pastime,  or  conversation  in  the  softly 
lit  drawing-room  until  the  servants  assembled,  and 
the  master  of  the  house  read  evening  prayers,  and 
another  happy  day  was  gathered  to  the  past. 

"  Where  do  you  disappear  to  daily,  for  hours,  before 
luncheon  ? "  Stephen  asked  Hilda  abruptly.  '  He  had 
hired  a  boat,  and  taken  her  out  on  the  sea  to  enjoy 
the  sunset.  The  sea  was  smooth  as  glass,  glowing 
magnificently  with  the  lights  and  colours  drifted 
upon  its  surface  from  the  sky.  The  sunset  was  over 
long  since,  the  great  lurid  ball  of  fire  had  gone 
flaming  down  into  the  west,  but  the  memory  of  that 
crimson  splendour  lingered  yet  on  polished  water,  and 
the  western  sky  was  zoned  with  yellow,  merging 
upwards  into  fairy  greens  and  tender  greys. 

Hilda  smiled  as  she  answered. 

"  I  do  not  disappear  for  hours,  Mr.  Wray,"  she  said. 

"I  call  it  hours,'"  Stephen  asserted  dogmatically. 
"I  think  you  might  tell  me  where  you  go."  Hilda's 
face  had  been  turned  towards  the  west,  but  now  she 
brought  her  eyes  back  from  that  far  glory,  and 
answered  him  simply. 

*'I  visit  some  of  papa's  poor  people,"  she  said. 
"You  know,  papa  hates  visiting.  His  mind  is  always 
lost  in  his  book.  So,  as  I  think  someone  ought  to  see 
these  people,  and  know  about  thent.  I  go." 

"  May  I  go  with  you  ?  "  asked  Stephen.  "  You  can't 
think  how  fearfully  lonely,  not  to  say  neglected,  1 
feel  while  you  are  away." 

''  No,  you  may  not  come  ^ith  me.  And,"  laughing 
brightly,  *'  I  don't  believe  either  that  you  are  lonely. 
You  can  read,  or  write  your  letters." 

"  But  I  assure  you  I  am  most  abjectly  lonely,"  he 
replied.  "I  wander  all  over  the  place  in  the  most 
forlorn  manner,  much  too  shy  to  ask  anyone,  yet 
wondering  desperately  where  you  can  possibly 
be." 

".Now  that  you  know,"  she  said  saucily,  "yotir 
mind  will  be  at  ease.  That  is  a  great  considera- 
tion." 

"You  are  very  unkind." 

"  And  you  are  very  absurd,"  she  replied  ;  and  then 
they  both  laughed  quite  a  long  time,  as  if  all  this 
were  exquisitely  humorous;  and  after  laughing 
together,  they  felt  better  friends  than  ever. 


"  1  like  to  hear  you  laugh,"  he  said,  bending  onde 
more  to  his  oars.  "  It  comes  always  on  me  with  the 
force  of  a  surprise.'* 

"I  do  not  laugh  much,  t  think,"  dhe  aliswered 
musingly.  "  By  nature,  I  am  rather  quiet ;  but  since 
you  have  been  here  things  have  seemed  far  more 
amusing." 

"  You  look  so  grave  at  times  ! "  he  said,  resting  his 
arms  across  his  shipped  oars,  and  looking  at  her  with 
grave  contemplation.  "  I  often  wonder  of  what  you 
can  be  thinking  when  you  are  silent,  and  your  face 
takes  such  sorrowful  lines." 

"  I  have  sad  thoughts,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  so  low 
he  might  hardly  hear  her  words.  She  leant  towards 
the  side  of  the  boat,  trailing  her  fingers  in  the  cool 
green  water,  and  turning  away  her  face  from  the  light 
in  the  western  sky. 

"  You  are  too  young  to  have  sad  thoughts,"  he  said. 
"You  look  a  child  sometimes." 

"I  was  twenty  last  March,"  she  said, 

"And  I  shall  be  twenty-four  in  September,"  he 
replied.  "So  I  am  old  enough  to  give  you  very 
sound  and  wise  advice.  A  young  girl  like  you  has  no 
right  to  have  sad  thoughts." 

"Being  young  does  not  keep  away  sorrow,"  she 
answered,  still  with  averted  face. 

"Sorrow  is  a  strong  word.  Your  life  is  perhaps 
not  so  bright  and  gay  as  that  of  most  young  girls ; 
but  it  is  not  a  life  to  make  you  sorrowful." 

"I  am  sorrowful,"  she  said  unsteadily,  "because 
of  what  my  life  shall  be." 

There  was  an  awed  solemnity  in  her  face  and 
manner  which  silenced  him.  Much  as  he  longed  to 
know  her  sorrow,  and  share  it,  he  dared  not  question 
farther.  He  contented  himself  by  looking  at  the  soft^ 
fair,  pensive  face,  with  all  his  heart  in  his  eyes.  He 
loved  her  so  fervently,  so  entirely,  that  for  himself  he 
did  not  count  over  the  mere  short  days  and  hours  of 
their  acquaintanceship. 

It  seemed  to  him  the  time  in  which  he  had  not 
known  her  had  never  been,  so  utterly  did  she  now 
fill  all  his  life  and  thoughts.  And  to  him.  now 
swaying  on  the  idle  tide  alone  with  her,  it  would  not 
have  been  a  moment  too  soon  to  tell  her  that  he  loved 
her,  and  to  ask  her  to  share  her  sorrow — whatever 
it  might  be — with  him.  But  prudence  sealed  his 
lips.  It  was  too  soon  for  her,  he  knew.  There  was 
nothing  looked  at  him  from  her  clear  eyes  more  than 
utter  friendliness  and  good  comradeship.  He  must 
wait. 

But  he  felt  strangely  chilled  and  disheartened.  A 
vague,  undefinable  something,  a  premonition  of  sorrow 
to  come,  seemed  to  push  suddenly  between  him  and 
her.  She  was  far  away  from  him,  lost  in  musings  he 
might  not  know,  in  thoughts  he  might  not  share. 
The  warm  tints  of  sunset  were  all  gone  now,  and  sea 
and  land  and  sky  were  cold  and  grey.  The  glory 
was  gone,  the  brightness  fled,  as  he  rowed  in-shore  in 
silence. 

"  It  has  all  been  very  lovely,"  she  said,  as  he  gave 
her  his  hand  to  help  her  to  the  beach.  "  I  have  been 
very  happy." 

"  Then  if  you  have  been  happy,  bo  have  I,"  he  said 
fervently. 
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"  How  very  pleasant  for  you  to  have  me  to  make  up 
your  mind  for  you  ! "  she  said,  with  a  rog-uish  g-lance. 
**  Am  I  to  tell  you  always  when  you  are  to  be  happy  ? " 

Stephen  lauj^hed  as  he  looked  do^^ii  into  her  face. 


*'  You  see.  it  would  be  so  very  deliphtful  making  up 
agrain,"  replied  the  audacious  Stephen,  all  his  g-ood 
spirits  suddenly  come  back,  for  she  had  smiled  on  him. 

**  Oh  I  "-said  Miss  Romney,  rather  limply. 


'He  established  himself  on  the  ledge  of  the  open  dairy  window."— p.  ll^i. 


"  Ton  know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean,  so  there  is 
not  the  slightest  use  In  your  pretending  that  you 
don't,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  are  coming  very  near  quarrelling, 
Mr.  Wray." 

'*  I  shouldn't  mind  in  the  least  having  a  desperate 
quarrel  with  you,  Miss  Romney." 

"That  is  a  very  nice  and  kind  and  altogether 
friendly  statement,  I  must  say." 


"  So  whatever  day  you  feel  disposed  to  quarrel,  let 
me  know.    I  am  quite  ready,"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  quarrel  with  your  sisters  ? "  she  asked. 
Stephen  laughed  again. 

*'  Not  much.  On  the  whole,  we  get  along  very  well 
amongst  ourselves.  Our  time  is  fully  taken  up  cir- 
cumventing our  revered  papa,  and  trying  not  to  allow 
our  precious  mamma  to  have  too  depressing  an  in- 
fluence upon  us.    So  we  younger  ones  band  together 
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rather,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  weaken  our  forces  by 
falling  out  among  ourselves." 

'*  I  don*t  like  the  way  you  speak  of  your  father  and 
mother,"  she  said,  with  sudden  gravity. 

"  I  don't  do  so  from  choice,  I  can  assure  you,"  he 
replied,  with  a  shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders.  "  My 
father  and  mother  may  be  blessings  in  disguise,  but 
they  are  very  mucli  disguised." 

"Even  if  they  are — not  very  pleasant,"  she  said 
timidly,  "  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  speak  of  them 
as  you  do.    It  hurts  mo." 

"Does  it?  Then  I  won't  do  it — never  again  as 
long  as  I  live." 

"I  am  sure  they  love  you." 

"Perhaps.  But  if  you  don't  want  me  to  speak 
unkindly  or  disrespectfully  of  them,  hadn't  we  best 
leave  them  out  of  the  conversation  altogether  ? " 

"  But  it  is  not  because  I  wish  you  not  to  speak  of 
them  in  the  way  you  do,  that  should  influence  you. 
It  is  because  it  is  never  right  to  speak  badly  of  one's 
parents." 

"  You  remind  me  of  Mary  Owens,"  he  said,  with  a 
little  laugh.  "  She  often  preaches  me  small  sermons 
just  like  that.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  seldom,  if  ever, 
give  heed  to  what  she  says." 

"  Who  is  Mary  Owens  7 "  she  asked,  turning  suddenly 
towards  him. 

"  Mary  Owens  ?  Why,  she  is  just  the  best  girl  in  the 
world,  and  a  great  friend  of  mine.  Did  I  never 
speak  of  her  to  you  ? " 

"I  never  heard  her  name  before,"  Miss  Romney 
answered  somewhat  stiffly.  She  drew  a  little  away 
from  Stephen  as  they  went  along  the  narrow  pathway 
homewards  through  Biffey's  streets. 

"  Her  father  is  my  f ather  s  partner ;  and  she  is  his 
only  child,  and  quite  an  heiress.  I  couldn't  say  how 
much  money  she  has.  She  has  been  brought  up  with 
us,  you  may  say :  wfent  to  school  with  my  younger 
sister,  and  used  to  come  to  the  seaside  with  us  when  we 
were  children.  She  is  a  very  good  girl,  gives  a  lot  of 
her  money  to  the  poor,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  She  is 
verj'  good  to  me — ^puts  up  with  me  when  I  'm  out  of 
temper,  and  helps  me  generally  to  get  along.  When 
home  gets  too  bad  of  an  evening,  I  go  to  Kensington, 
and  take  refuge  with  Mary.  She  is  one  of  those  quiet, 
sympathetic  girls  that  let  a  fellow  alone,  and  do  not 
expect  him  to  be  for  ever  kneeling  at  their  feet  paying 
them  compliments." 

Hilda  is  not  of  the  sympathetic  orde)-,  apparently, 
for  she  walks  along  in  silence,  her  small  head  very  erect. 

"I  wish  you  and  she  knew  one  another,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  true  masculine  blundering.  Stephen  did 
not  know  he  was  blundering,  and  went  on  fervently 
wislung.    Hilda  listened  in  cold  silence.    "  I  am  sure 


you  would  like  each  other  very  much,  and  be  great 
friends." 

"  I  think  it  very  improbable,"  Miss  Bomney  answered 
There  was  just  a  little  touch  of  stateliness  in  her 
manner.    Stephen  did  not  notice  this. 

"  I  am  certain  you  would  like  Mary,"  he  continued. 
"She  is  so  good,  and  true,  and  honest.  Not  a  bit 
stuck  up,  like  most  girls  who  have  money.  And  of 
course  she  would  like  you.  She  could  not  help  doing 
that." 

The  tender  inflection  in  his  voice  when  he  said  this 
might  have  told  much  of  his  heart's  story  to  a  maiden 
more  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world  than  Hilda 
Romney.  But  to  her  it  told  nothing,  and  she  walked 
on  silently,  feeling  a  little  hurt,  a  little  angry,  and  al- 
together ill  at  ease,  though  she  could  have  given  no 
sufficient  reason  why  she  should  be  any  one  of  the 
thiee. 

She  had  been  joyous  enough  when  they  left  the 
boat.  Why  now,  as  they  reached  the  Parsonage  door, 
should  her  eyes  be  somewhat  dim,  and  her  heart  a 
trifle  sore? 

She  ran  up-stairs  to  take  off  her  things.  When  she 
came  down  again  the  chess-table  was  out,  the  pieces 
placed,  and  the  old  gentlemen  impatiently  waiting  for 
her  to  come  to  take  her  part  in  four-handed  chess. 

Stephen  soon  felt  by  some  mysterious  instinct  that 
something  had  come  between  her  and  him,  and  in  his 
consequent  dejection  played  exceeding  ill — so  much 
so  that  Master  Drury,  as  a  partner,  found  him  utterly 
unreliable,  and  Hilda  and  her  father  won  easily  every 
time. 

Master  Drury  went  to  his  bed  that  night  sorrow- 
fully shaking  his  powdered  old  head,  and  bewailing 
his  many  defeats. 

"  The  young  man  threw  away  the  games — actually 
threw  them  away,"  he  muttered  pathetically.  "  Played 
into  our  opponents'  hands  with  as  pitiable  ignorance 
as  if  he  had  never  seen  a  chess-board  before  in  his  life. 
I  shall  put  him  to  play  with  Hilda  to-morrow  night. 
Perhaps  he  might  get  on  better." 

Perhaps  he  might,  O  sapient  Master  Drury ! 

" '  Just  the  best  girl  in  all  the  world,'  he  called  her," 
repeated  Hilda  to  herself,  indignantly,  as  she  fell 
asleep  in  her  little  white  bed. 

'*  I  have  managed  to  offend  her  in  some  way,"  mused 
the  unhappy  blunderer  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own 
room,  a  great  deal  too  miserable  even  to  attempt  to 
sleep.    "  I  wonder  what  I  could  have  said  or  done  ? " 

And  over  and  over  again  he  revolved  in  his  foolish 
mind  the  events  of  the  evening — ^what  he  said,  what 
she  said — ^like  some  silly  rgame  of  consequences  with- 
out an  end. 

(To  be  oofOiitiMd.) 
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And  since  the  Lord  retaineth 

His  love  for  children  still — 
Though  now,  as  King,  He  reigneth 

On  Zion's  heavenly  hill — 
Well  flock  around  His  banner, 

We'll  bow  before  His  throne 
And  sing  aloud,  Hosanna 

To  David's  royal  Son  ! 


3.  For  should  we  fail  proclaiming 

Our  great  Kedeemer's  praise, 
The  stones,  our  silence  shaming. 

Would  their  hosannas  raise  : 
But  shall  we  only  render 

The  tribute  of  our  words  ? 
No,  while  our  hearts  are  tender. 

They  too  shall  be  the  Ix>rd'»  1 
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"SECOND    FLOOR    BACK." 


BY     THE     REV.     FREDERICK     HASTINGS. 


cnn  you  say  on 
cond  floor  hack?'" 
»ectable  tradesman 
n  I  was  speaking 
subject.  To  him, 
residence  away 
jhop,  to  liim  pro- 
id  happy,  I  knew 
ight  only  suggest 
tlie  small  spare- 
room,  kept  al- 
ways tidy  and 
"well-aired"  for 
country  cousins 
who  might  come 
to  town.  Nor 
would  it  convey 
much  to  a  friend 
of  mine  who 
lives  in  a  house 
-  that  must  have 
cost  a  fortune  to 
furnish  ;  where 
pictures  and 
bijovterie^  nick- 
nacks,  and  por- 
traits in  richly 
carven  frames 
abound;  where  carpets  are  like  the  mossy  smooth- 
shaven  lawn ;  where  tables  are  of  exquisite  shape 
inlaid  with  marquetry,  or  massive,  and  needing 
machinery  to  lift  them ;  where  lounges  are  soft, 
curtains  silken  and  heavy  ;  and  where  the  walls  are 
all  richly  frescoed  or  hung  with  choicest  tapestry 
brought  from  some  old  Continental  ch/iteau  or  lordly 
castle.  To  him  "second  floor  back"  would  only 
perhaps  suggest  the  "  blue  room  "  or  a  luxuriously 
fitted  dressing-room. 

There  are  those  who  will  readily  understand  the 
reference,  those  who  have  to  make  of  "second  floor 
back"  kitchen  and  scullery,  nursery  and  bedroom, 
larder  and  china  closet,  bath-room  and  cellar,  dining 
and  drawing  room.  It  is  astonishing  into  how  much 
one  small  room  will  develop.  "  Second  floor  back  "  is 
like  a  "telescopic  table,"  adaptable  to  two  or  twenty. 
This  wonderful  room  is  found  in  houses  that  face  a 
main  road,  but  generally  it  is  seen  in  the  perfection  of 
utility  in  some  small  side  street  of  a  si umniy  district 
I^t  us  go  and  see  one.  Mind  the  stairs ;  they  not  only 
creak,  but  some  of  the  steps  are  very  loose.  Don't 
lean  on  the  banister ;  it  is  likely  to  give  way.  If 
you  have  a  stick,  grope  your  way  ;  there  is  no  window 
to  give  light  Knock  at  the  door ;  this  room  is  as 
distinct  a  dwelling  as  any  residence.  Six  families 
occupy  the  other  rooms  of  this  small  house  of  seven 
rooms,  kitchen  included.     Twenty-nine  children  are 


the  offspring  of  these  six  families,  and  a  precious 
noise  they  make  ever  and  anon,  as  they  clatter  up  and 
down  stall's,  call  or  cry,  shout  or  squall.  If  you  are 
of  great  sensibility  in  the  olfactory  nerves,  bring  some 
smelling  salts  or  eau -de -cologne  with  yon.  The  smell 
is  peculiarly  stifling.  All  sorts  of  operations  and 
materials  produce  that  fragrance.  "  Oh !  it  is 
washing-day,  is  it?"  you  say  to  the  mistress  of  the 
homestead.  "  Indeed,  then,  '  there  is  nae  luck  about 
the  house,*  I  suppose." — "  Yes;  sir,  there  is,  only  it's 
very  bad  luck  in  respect  to  drying  to-day.  We  are 
obliged  to  dry  our  linen  indoors,  we  have  such  a  small 
yard,  and  there's  *no  drj'Mn  it  Besides,  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  leave  the  things  outside." 

1  have  had  sometimes  to  creep  up-stairs  where  the 
Hnen  of  someone  for  whom  the  laundry-work  was 
done  was  hanging  to  get  dry  and  healthy  !  The 
alert  inmate  would  hear  my  steps,  come  out  and 
hold  wet  sheets  back  for  me  to  pasa.  Sometimes  the 
room  has  been  so  closely  festooned  with  damp  linen 
that  it  has  been  hard  to  see  the  occupant  This 
"  second  floor  back  "  has  to  be  wash-house  as  well  as 
living-room. 

But  look  at  the  furniture.  A  rickety  table,  a 
chair  or  two,  an  aged  bedstead,  a  box  or  two,  and 
perhaps  a  small  chest  of  drawers,  leave  little  space 
for  movement.  Here,  when  the  linen  is  down,  the 
room  swept  up,  a  bright  fire  burning,  a  small  paraflin 
lamp   sending  its   light  on  the  innumerable  little 
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pictnrcs  ami  photographic  portraits  of  sons 
ami  daughters  away,  the  widow  can  sit  down 
and  be  comfortable.  Yea,  I  know  some  wlio 
by  reason  of  a  simple  faith  in  Christ's  great 
love  to  them  are  as  happy  in  such  spots  as 
the  Queen  when  in  bracing  Balmoral  or  won- 
drous Windsor.  1  have  even  seen  a  family  of 
five,  bright  and  ho^>eful,  who  have  had  to 
dwell  in  one  such  tiny  room.  And  the  room 
has  been  clean,  too.  The  innate  love  of  tidi- 
ness in  the  wife  made  the  one  room  a  pleasant 
sight  in  the  midst  of  much  that  was  dis- 
orderly and  dreary.  That  husband,  too,  had 
much  of  the  Mark  Taplcy  spirit.  IJoth  kept 
from  drink,  and  the  children  were  members  of 
a  Sunday-school. 

But  "  second  floor  back  "  and  the  occupants 
given  to  drink,  what  a  change !    What  sights ! 
Go  in  when  the  husband  is  recovering  from  a  nig 
debauch  and  "drunk."     Bare  boards,  scanty  cloth 
a  rotten  tick,  apologies  for  coverlets,  an  old  muv^m- 
tosh  ;  broken  crockery,  torn  pictures  pasted  on  the 
wall  by  some  previous  tenant,  wall-paper  in  tatters, 
or  black  with  dust  and  smoke,  and  a  leaky  sauceiian 
on  the  tireless  hearth.     In  one  case  an  old  battered 
zinc   pail   served    alone    to   fetch   water,    wash    up 
crockery,    and    cook    the    Sunday  dinner.       I    have 
known  a  bi-oken  ewer  avail  to  fetch  the  beer  from 
the  public  and  the  soup  from  the  s(»up- kitchen. 

We  don't  wonder,  when  the  kitchen  utensils  are 
so  reduced,  that  sometimes  the  coal-cellar  gets  very 
low,  and  banisters  and  skirting-boards  are  Uycxi  out 
and  used  for  fuel.  I  have  known  the  floor  to  be  so 
shaky  that  one  has  had  to  step  with  care  lest  sudden 
daylight  from  above  should  be  made  in  "  first  floor 
back." 

Imagine  in  such  conditions  an  old  man  and  his 
wife,  his  son  and  his  wife  with  three  children,  living 
and  sleeping.  Such  we  have  known,  and  have  been 
entreated  not  to  mention  it  lest  the  inspector  should 
hear  of  it  and  turn  them  out  for  overcrowding,  or 
lest  the  landlord  should  turn  them  out  from  fear  of 
the  inspector. 

Glance  from  the  window  of  "  second  floor  back." 
What  a  landscape  of  black,  dank  walls,  chimney-pots, 
and  brickbat-and-dead-cat-covered  space  !  Perhaps 
there  is  an  uncovered  tank  and  some  petty  outhouse 
to  add  charm  to  the  prospect. 

This  apology  for  an  outlook,  this  fragment  of  an 
ill-furnished  house,  this  close-crowded  room  is  the 
only  home  of  many — a  wretched  place  ofttimes.  We 
have  been  in  the  huts  of  the  Finlanders,  the  black 
tents  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians, 
and  we  should  prefer  any  one  of  them  to  some  of  the 
places  in  which  our  own  countrymen  have  to  take 
shelter.  It  is  the  '*home,  sweet  home"  of  which, 
wherever  scattered,  they  are  expected  to  cherish 
fond  memories.  Home,  sweet  home,  indeed  1  it  is  often 
only  a  hole,  foul  hole  instead.  They  are  places  men 
should  leave  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but,  alas  !  many 
of  thera  are  too  self-indulgent  in  a  certain  direction 
8 
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lings    a  week    they    so  ^    /<. 

readily    and    charitably 

contribute    towanls    the 

support    of   the    nearest 

publican,      they     might 

easily  get  out.    They  will  not  curb  a  ccrtiun  appetite, 

and    so  they  have   to  remain  crowded,  stifled,  and 

cumbered  in  a  way  altogether  unnecessary  when  the 

amount  they  earn   is   considered.      j\nd    they   are 

crowded    and  cumbered  even  when  at   times   they 

earn  what  is  called  '*  good  money." 

What  homes  some  are  !  Recently  we  saw  one 
who  was  a  School  Board  officer  taking  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  old  away  to  a  reformatory.  His  father  and 
mother  were  constantly  drinking  and  neglecting  the 
boy.  He  was  always  begging.  At  last  the  School 
Board  took  him  away  to  train  the  boy  to  better 
habits.  His  mother  was  nearly  incapable  from  drink 
when  the  boy  was  taken  from  the  station.  W^hat 
a  home  that  poor  boy  had!  He  seemed  to  have 
no  regret  at  leaving  his  apology  for  a  home  and 
mother,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  saddened  at  the 
thought  that  any  lad  should  so  readily  go  away  from 
mother  and  home  for  several  years. 

How  often  home  in  "second  floor  back"  only 
means  a  place  of  dnidgery  and  blows  to  a  boy  or 
girl  I  One  of  the  forms  of  drudgerj'  is  to  have  to 
take  care  of  other  children:  and  yet  what  can  a 
mother  with  five  or  six  children  do  but  make  the 
elder  take  care  of  the  younger? 

One  of  the  things  you  often  see  in  "second  floor 
back,"  jnst  outside  on  the  landing,  is  a  clumsy, 
broken-down,  cast-off  i^erambulator.  In  the  day- 
time the  child  of  five  or  six  yeare  old  will  often  have 
the  care  of  a  baby,  or  perhaps  two,  in  this  vehicle, 
and  will  have  to  go  up  and  down  in  the  dreitry  street. 
And  what  a  ta.^k  it  must  be,  after  use,  to  get  it  up 
those  stairs  into  "second  floor  back!" 

Boxes  are  i)lentiful.  for  large  boxes  are  useful  as 
beds  for  the  children. 
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It  will  be  evident  that  much  attention  to  pro- 
]»rietie8  will  not  be  paid  under  such  conditions. 
Delicacy  of  feeling  will  not  find  here  a  very  favour- 
able soil.  The  wonder  is  that  there  is  so  much 
purity  and  mo<lesty  as  is  found  often  in  the  cramped 
**  second -floor  back."  The  price  paid  for  these  places 
we  know  is  exorbitant.  Of  course,  the  landlord,  having 
to  run  greater  risk  of  obtaining  rent  from  such  tenants, 
puts  up  the  price  to  cover  the  risk.  "  Moonlight " 
Hitting  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  not  difficult  where 
there  are  few  children  in  the  family ;  but  if  there  are, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  find  another  place  in  which  to 
put  the  head.  The  "  few  sticks  "  ain  readily  be  ac- 
commodated, but  thechildren  are  not  welcomed.  They 
are  regarded  as  *' impcdimeiitd"  and  encumbrances, 
indeed.  Of  coui-se,  some  of  the  class  who  occupy 
"second-floor  back"  in  such  localities  as  those  of 
which  mention  has  been  made,  are  not  always  in 
work,  and  they  find  it  hard  to  pay  the  heavy  rents.  To 
be  prompt  is  as  difficult  as  to  be  good.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  they  often  suffer  from  depression,  and 
then,  as  a  result,  the  little  hard-eanied  money  they 
have  goes  to  the  publican  for  that  which  by  dulling  the 
brain  gives  a  little  respite  from  care.  Public-houses 
fatten  on  the  misery  and  tlie  overcrowding  of  the  people. 
The  naturally  restorative  power  of  the  air  is  eliminated 
in  such  dwellings.  "  Sinkiness  "  comes  over  men  and 
women,  then  artificial  pick-me-ups  are  found  in  the 
pewter  and  the  glass.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect 
people  with  such  surroundings  to  be  unselfish,  rever- 
ent, always  temperate,  and  even  religious.  We  must 
make  excuse  for  them  jis  far  as  possible.  And  yet 
in   many  cases — not   in  all — they  are  to  blame  for 


\ 


"Mind  the  hole  at  the  foot  of  the  staii-s." 


thriftlessness,  indulgence,  and  intemperance.  Tliey 
have  gravitated  downwards  through  culpable  neglect 
They  blame  landlords,  goveniments,  and  society,  but 
they  will  not  help  themselves  to  get  better  quarters. 
If  their  bad  tastes  remained,  evil  conditions  would 
still  follow  them. 

Ahis!  we  repeat  it,  bad  tastes  result  from  over- 
crowding. And  is  it  necessary  that  so  many  i>eoplc 
should  have  to  live  in  one  room  ?  As  conditions  are 
at  present  it  seems  inevitable. 

Artisan  dwellings  have  certainly  wrought  a  great 
improvement  for  a  certain  class,  but  their  rents  are 
still  too  heavy.  Moreover,  they  have  no  bit  of  gar- 
den, and  often  not  even  a  balcony  upon  which  the  oc- 
cupants can  step  out  If  an  epidemic  breaks  out,  it 
is  also  very  difficult  in  such  huge  places  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disease. 

Why  should  not  the  people  be  spread  over  a  wider 
area  ?  If  railway  companies  would  increase  the 
facilities  for  working-men's  trains  to  run  rapidly  at 
certain  hours  to  greater  distances  and  at  cheaper 
rates,  the  "  second  floor  back "  might  become  no 
longer  the  only  dwelling-place  of  a  family.  Three 
rooms  might  then  be  secured  at  the  price  at  present 
paid  for  one. 

Until  some  improvement  shall  come,  we  must 
strive  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances.  Let  the 
"  seccmd  floor  back "  be  the  abode  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  piety.  We  would  siiy  to 
anyone  dwelling  there.  It  is  your  home — keep  it 
to  yourself.  Don't  let  the  bailiff*  get  in,  or  it  will 
be  more  inconvenient  still.  A  poor  woman  saitl 
to  me,  "We  could  manage  very  well  until  the  *niau 
in  possession'  was  put  in,  and  then  we  knew  not 
where  to  find  room  or  food." 

"  An  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,"  and  if  our 
home  be  only  a  single  room  on  the  second  floor,  it 
is  our  "  castle."  Let  it  be  kept  as  clean  and  bright 
as  possible.  Let  flowers  and  pictures  decorate  it 
This  is  a  woman's  work,  but  a  husband  can  help.  Wc 
know  men  who  have  made  their  one  room  quite 
charming  )>y  home-made  bookshelves,  bracketis  a"d 
even  sideboards,  tables,  and  overmantels,  and  a  cradle 
for  the  baby.  '*  All  these  are  my  husband's  making," 
said  one  proud  wife  to  me.  Yes,  instead  of  spendin»r 
money  in  drink  he  spent  it  in  wood,  and  the  time 
he  would  have  wasted  at  a  counter  was  spent  iu 
making  articles  that  pleased  his  wife,  served  the 
children,  and  made  him  more  content  wiili  his  home. 
Would  that  many  more  wives  could  manifest  the 
same  pride  in  their  husbands'  handiwork  !  Not  only 
would  it  be  better  for  them,  but  for  the  husband. 
With  what  joy  he  would  return  to  it  at  the  end 
of  each  day's  toil,  saying,  as  one  has  written — 

"  Shrine  of  my  household  deities. 

Bright  scene  of  home's  unsullied  joys. 
To  thee  my  burdened  spirit  flies 

When  fortune  frowns  or  care  annoys. 
Thine  is  the  bliss  that  never  cloys. 

The  smile  whose  truth  has  oft  been  i  ricd ; 
What.  then,  arc  this  worid's  tinsel  leys 

To  thee— my  own  fireside  ? 
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•*  Oh !  may  the  yearnings  fond  and  eweet. 

That  bid  my  thoughts  be  all  of  thee. 
Thus  ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 

To  thy  heart-soothing  sanctuary. 
Whate'er  my  future  years  may  be. 

Let  joy  or  grief  my  fate  betide, 
But  still  an  fklen  bright  to  me. 

My  own— my  own  fireside." 

Dickens  once  wrote:  '*  The  ties  that  bind  the  wealthy 
and  the  proud  to  home  may  be  forced  on  earth,  hut 
those  which  bind  the  poor  man  to  his  liumble  heartli 
are  of  the  true  metal,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  heaven. 
The  man  of  high  descent  may  love  the  halls  and  lands 
of  his  inheritance  as  a  part  of  himself,  as  trophies  of 
his  birth  and  power.  The  poor  man's  nttochment  to 
the  tenement  he  holds,  which  strangers  have  held 
before  and  may  to-morrow  occupy  again,  lia.s  a 
worthier  root,  struck  deep  into  a  purer  soil.  His 
household  gods  are  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  no  alloy 
of  silver,  gold,  or  precious  stones ;  he  Inis  no  pro|)crty 
but  in  the  affections  of  his  own  heart  ;  and  when 
they  endear  bare  floors  and  walls,  despite  of  toil  and 
scanty  meals,  that  man  has  a  love  of  home  from  God, 
and  his  rude  dwelling  becomes  a  solemn  place." 

Wives  should  try  and  make  their  husbands  love 
the  home,  >vhether  it  be  a  whole  house,  first  floor, 
"  second  floor  back,"  or  cellar. 

A  French  lady  who  hod  only  been  married  a  few 
months  complained  that  she  was  wearied  to  death  with 
parties,  concerts,  and  gaieties  every  evening.  **  Why 
do  you  go  to  them  ?  " — **  What  is  one  to  do  ?  "  was 
tire  reply.  '^  One  cannot  spend  the  evening  at  home 
all  alone  with  one's  husband." 

Many  a  wife  would  only  be  too  glad  to  have  a 
nice  evening  at  home  with  her  husband,  listeuing  to 
him  read  or  sing,  joining  in  and  teaching  the  children 
to  join  in  some  simple  melody;  or  seeing  him  do 
some  simple  little  job  that  would  be  helpful  to  the 
general  comfort.  And  such  scenes  are  common  in 
"8*econd  floor  back." 

Then  we  know  very  well  that  however  close  or 
crowded,  humble  and  obscure  our  home,  it  will  be  all 
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the  better  for  being  the  abode  of  piety.  Christ  "will 
c<mie  into  it.  He  will  not  despise  it.  He  will  find 
room  in  it.  He  will  brighten  it ;  He  will  purify  it,, 
bring  a  different  atmosphere  into  it.  Many  a  **  second 
floor  back  "  is  the  abode  of  onler,  morality,  temper- 
ance, kindliness,  comfort,  peace,  intelligence,  content, 
and  yet  if  the  love  of  Christ  be  absent,  that  home 
lacks  the  one  element  which  would  make  more 
delightful  still  that  spot.  When  trouble  draws  down 
the  blinds  in  "second  floor  back,"  neighbours  may 
be  kind  in  first  floor,  in  attic,  and  in  cellar,  but  who 
can  uphold  like  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  Who  but  He 
can  (it  us  to  take  up  our  permanent  abode  in  one  of 
the  "  many  mansions  "  in  the  economy  of  the  other 
world — the  "  Father's  House  "  ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DULL  and  dingy  little  chamber,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Staple  Inn,  was  the 
business  place  of  Mr.  Nathan  Ahithophel, 
whose  profession  in  life  was  to  deal  in  pro- 
perty generally,  with  a  view,  as  he  pro- 
fessed, of  meetinir  the  unexpected  necessities  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  helping  them  through  their  diffi- 
culties ;  but  also  with  the  design  of  causing  something 
to  stick  to  his  own  fingers  by  the  way.  If  it  were 
filthy  lucre,  why,  it  was  eas)'  to  wash  one's  hands,  and 
the  lucre  might  remain,  and  would  be  useful  to  help 


yet  more  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  so  that  Ahithophel 
was  always  getting  rich,  and  always  becoming  yet 
more  and  more  a  benefactor,  if  not  of  the  whole 
of  the  human  race,  yet  at  least  of  a  part  of  it. 
This  combination  suited  his  pocket  and  his  con- 
science, two  things  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
reconcile. 

"  You  enter  into  matters  of  property  of  all  kinds,  I 
am  informed,"  said  Mr.  John  Soames,  as,  at  Mr.  Ahitho- 
phel's  request,  he  took  a  seat — a  seat  with  his  face  to 
the  light,  while  -the  moneyed  man's  was  studiously 
kept  in  retirement  and  shadow.    Mr.  Ahithophel,  in 
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fact,  had  that  arm-chair  fixed  to  the  floor,  so  that  his 
visitors — I  might  almost  say  his  patients — once  in  it, 
he  could  scan  them  with  such  light  as  the  chamber 
afPorded  full  upon  them,  while  he  continued  in 
obscurity,  being  able,  nevertheless,  from  the  darkness, 
to  utter  sounds  mere  or  less  awful,  and  to  settle  the 
destiny  of  those  who  came  to  him,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  oracles  of  old. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Ahithophel :  "  bonds— mort- 
gages — deeds  —  stocks  —  deferred  annuities  —  present 
ones — postobits — anything— every  thing — and  to  any 
amount.  Not  that  I  can  do  so  very  much  of  myself, 
but  friends  act  with  me ;  and,  if  they  approve,  then 
we  carry  out  any  transaction,  no  matter  how  large." 

'*  A  ny  transaction  ?  "  said  Mr.  Boames  ;  "  then  I 
presume  you  are  not  averse  to  undertaking  one  some- 
what, out  of  the  ordinary  course,  provided  only  it  is 
safe  and  remunerative?" 

"Those  are  the  two  points,"  said  Mr.  Ahithophel, 
"  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  a  gentleman  understanding 
the  preliminaries  and,  I  may  say,  the  necessities  of 
business  so  thoroughly.  *  Safe  *  and  '  remunerative '  I 
How  many  a  head  would  rest  more  easily  on  its 
pillow — how  many  a  life  would  have  something  noble 
to  show  at  its  end— if  those  were  the  principles  on 
which  all  men  transacted  business  ! — and  what  a  deal 
of  trouble  they  would  save  gentlemen  of  my  pro- 
fession I " 

"  Then  I  understand  you  are  prepared  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  a  complicated  property  transaction,  pro- 
vided only  it  be  safe  and  profitable.  You  don't  mind 
being  out  of  your  money  for  a  time?" 

"  Not  if  I  'm  sure  of  being  into  it  again,"  said  Mr. 
Ahithophel,  with  alacrity — "into  it,  and  it  gro\ni  a 
little  while  it  was  out :  '  My  son,  how  you  are  grown 
since  you  went  away  1 '  is  what  I  like  to  say  to  every 
guinea  when  it  comes  home." 

"  Then  you  may  feel  inclined  to  enter  into  some- 
what a  complicated  arrangement  with  me  I  I  will 
pay  what  the  circumstances  of  the  case  demand. 
Here  is  the  title-deed  to  an  estate.  By  this  deed  it 
would  seem  that  this  estate  is  entailed  ;  and  I  have  a 
half-brother,  who  has  a  child :  these  two,  according 
to  all  appearance,  must  come  in  for  the  property. 
Now  my  one  great  desire  in  life  is  that  they  should 
never  get  it ;  and  I  want  you  first  of  all  to  assure 
yourself  that  there  exists  a  flaw  in  this  entail.  Yon 
can  do  this  at  my  expense.  Take  two  or  three 
eminent  counsels'  opinion  ;  and  if  you  are  satisfied, 
then  I  want  to  make  some  somewhat  unusual  arrange- 
ments with  you  with  reference  to  this  property." 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Ahithophel.  "What  can  I 
and  my  friends  do  to  serve  you  / " 

Mr.  John  Soames  opened  a  small  black  bag,  and 
brought  from  it  several  documents,  to  one  of  which 
he  drew  Mr.  Ahithophel's  particular  attention. 

"This,"  said  he,  "contains  my  title  to  the  Manor 
of  Blaystone.  Under  it  I  inherit  from  my  father.  It 
purports  to  entail  the  estate  on  my  half-brother  ;  and 
at  first  sight,  and  I  may  say  second  sight,  and  third 
sight  too,  it  would  appear  that  it  does  so  ;  but,  having 
studied  the  document  over  and  over  again,  I  have 
come  to.  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  flaw  in  it. 
I  have  marked  the  flaw  by  a  pencil  note,  and  here 


is  my  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  the  argument  by 
which  it  is  to  be  sustained.  You  see,  Mr.  Ahithophel 
I  ate  my  dinners  to  some  purpose,  though  I  never 
practised  at  the  bar." 

*'  No  doubt  you  would  have  made  a  fortune  if  yon 
had,"  said  the  money-lender,  who  from  the  nature  of 
his  profession  knew  a  little  of  the  intricacy  of  legal 
documents;  and  not  least  of  that  portion  of  them 
which  has  to  do  with  entails,  and  whether  they  must 
stand,  or  by  hook  or  by  crook  could  be  cut  off. 

"  This  seems  an  able  document,"  said  Mr.  Ahithophel. 
after  he  had  run  his  eye  over  Mr.  John  Soames' 
opinion ;  "  but  I  should  like  to  submit  it  to  regular 
legal  advice.  You  see,  I  don't  understand  the  law— 
at^  leaflt,  only  in  a  very  small  way — but  my  friends 
know  all  about  it.  I  should  like  Serjeant  Crimlett  to 
give  his  opinion  on  it,  and  a  couple  of  King's  Counsel, 
say  Mr.  Bushwig  and  Mr.  Andrews;  that  is,  if  the 
transaction  you  propose  is  worth  goin^  to  so  much 
expense  about.   May  I  ask  what  its  precise  nature  is?" 

"I  am  a  single  man,"  said  the  owner  of  Blaystone 
(and  here  a  thought  darted  through  Mr.  Ahithophel's 
mind— would  he  do  and  could  he  be  got  for  his 
daughter  Juliana  at  home,  for  whom  no  one  up  to  the 
present  could  be  found  ?),  "  and  a  man,  to  whom  this 
property  appears  to  go  by  the  entail,  haa  injured  and 
offended  me.  I  want  an  arrangement  which  will 
secure  his  not  coming  in  for  a  penny  of  it.  I  want  to 
sell  the  property,  but  on  certain  conditions.  I  am  not 
to  be  disturbed  in  it  during  my  lifetime — no  one  is  to 
know  that  it  has  been  alienated — the  money  must  be 
paid  for  it  at  once,  and  interest  will  be  allowed  upon 
it  until  I  die.  If  there  is  a  chance  of  the  entail 
standing  good,  you  must  take  that  risk,  which  no 
doubt  you  will  do ;  for  I  am  sure  you  will  make  as 
sure  as  man  can  do  that  there  is  not  any  risk  at  all 
Consult  your  friends,  and  I  will  call  in  a  week's  time 
to  know  what  you  have  to  say  on  the  matt<^r.  I  want 
the  money  paid  down ;  and  please  do  not  let  the  grass 
grow  under  your  feet,  for  the  sooner  the  matter  is 
settled  the  better." 

Hereupon  Mr.  John  Soames  took  his  departure,  and 
wended  his  way  to  Savile  Row  to  see  another  profes- 
sional man,  but  this  time  a  very  different  one— a 
doctor ;  for  he  had  been  out  of  sorts  for  some  time, 
and  the  opportunity  of  being  in  town — no  small  one 
in  those  days — was  not  to  be  lost. 

"  You  say,"  said  Dr.  Bromide,  "  that  you  often  awake 
with  that  peculiar  feeling  about  your  heart :  allow  me 
to  ask  you  whether  you  remember  hearing  that  any  of 
your  family — your  father,  for  instance,  or  your  grand- 
father— ever  suffered  from  anything  of  the  kind?** 

"  My  mother  did,"  answered  Mr.  Soames. 

"  And  can  you  remember  whether  she  was  subject 
to  any  swelling  of  the  body,  or  limbs?" 

"  Yes :  of  the  legs,"  said  Mr.  Soames. 

"  Well,  you  will  have  to  be  careful  You  must  keep 
free  from  all  excitement,  you  must  live  quietly, 
and " 

"  Dr.  Bromide,"  interrupted  the  patient,  looking  at 
the  physician  full  in  the  face,  "  I  am  no  coward,  cither 
as  regards  death  or  anything  else.  If  you  think  I 
have  any  deadly  disease,  tell  me  so.  There  are  rrfiaons 
—-family  reasoiis— why  I  should  know  how  I  stand. 
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I  am 

oertai 
whicl 
by  m 

it  out." 

"Well,    my  dear    air,  this    pain  betokens  no 

good;    but  with  care But  it  is  uncertain,  very 

uncertain." 

"Tell  me  all,  and  tell  me  exactly,"  said  John 
Soames,  in  a  tone  of  half-irritation,  half-command, 
which  the  physician  could  not  but  observe.  So  he 
thouj^ht  -within  himself,  "  If  he  will  know  all,  he 
must ;  bu  t  it  is  his  doing,  not  mine."  So,  after  a  few 
more  hem.s  and  haws,  he  proceeded. 

"  Life  YA  uncertain  to  us  all,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  to 
iome  more  uncertain  than  to  others — for  example,  to 
yourself.  You  may  live  long,  but  you  may,  if  I  judge 
those  pains  aright,  be  cut  off  any  moment ;  and  as  you 
have  mentioned  the  subject  of  property,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  make  all  needful 
disposition  of  yours  as  quickly  as  convenient.  Fgr  pre- 
cantion*i9  sake,  you  know,  we  are  bound  not  to  let  those 
we  love  suffer  through  any  neglect  of  ours." 

At  this  Mr.  John  Soames  grinned  bitterly  some- 
where in  his  heart,  and,  having  received  his  prescrip- 
tion, and  directions  as  to  his  mode  of  life,  took  his 
departure. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Bromide  confirmed  Mr.  Soames 
in  his  determination  to  push  all  his  property  and  all 
his  vengeance  matters  through  as  quickly  as  possible. 
But  it  was  only  with  the  executive  part  he  was  con- 
cerned—all the  planning"— subject  to  Mr.  Ahitho- 
phel's  coming  forward  satisfactorily,  was  ready  cut 
and  dry  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  John  Soamos*  next  visit  was  to  a  dingy  kind 
of  quarter.  He  was  in  search  of  a  sculptor,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Carnatti,  whoso  skill  in  monumental 
sculpture  wiw  well  known.  He  found  the  man  he 
wanted  in  a  yard  full  of  blocks  of  marble  and  monu- 
ments more  or  less  finished,  some  to  be  sold  ready- 
made,  with  nothing  but  the  name  and  virtues  to  be 
put  on  ;  and  some  made  and  being  made  to  order,  for 
Camatti's  trade  was  a  good  one. 

The    Iti^lif^n    wi^s  always,  however,   read^    for  a 


customer ;  accordingly  he  laid  down  his  mallet  and 
chisel  in  a  moment  to  interview  his  visitor  in  his 
little  office. 

*'You  want  a  monument,"  said  Carnatti,  "with 
much  room  for  the  good  piousness  of  the  one  that  is 
dead  / " 

"  No,"  said  his  visitor ;  "  with  only  his  name  and 
address,  when  he  was  born,  and  when  he  died,  and 
who  he  was.  All  I  want  on  it  is,  '  John  Soames,  the 
last  of  the  Blaystone  Squires  ;  bom  so-and-so,  died  so- 
and-so.'  " 

"And  some  sculpture,"  chimed  in  Carnatti — "a 
beautiful  angel  looking  down  on  the  deceased,  and 
weeping  that  Blaystone  has  had  such  a  loss." 

"  You  keep  your  poetry  ready  made ;  at  least,  the 
sentiment,"  said  Mr.  Soames ;  "but  it  is  different  from 
mine.  I  do  want  sculpture,  and  that  the  very  best 
that  you  can  execute  ;  but  it  is  no  angel  that  I  want, 
but  a  skull." 

"  Ah — a  skull  I  We  can  do  that  too,  first-rate— a 
fac-gimile  of  your  own,  as  it  will  be,  if  you  like." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  I  but  it  must  have 
what  I  have  not — that  is,  a  pair  of  wings,  one  at  each 
side  of  it." 

"  Cherub's  wings — wings  like  Cupid,  or  an  angel,  or 
a  dove  ;  something  showing  that  you  will  fly  up  some 
day.  Excase  me ;  I  did  not  mean  j/ow,  but  the 
gentleman  for  whom  the  monument  is,  whoever  he 
may  be." 

"  No  a^wlogies  are  needed,  friend — I  mean  it  for  my 
own,  and  I  want  the  skull  as  near  a  likeness  as  you 
can  make  it.  Here  I  you  may  measure  my  skull,  or 
take  a  cast  of  it  if  you  please  ;  but  whatever  you  can 
do,  be  particular  about  that  front  tooth  ! — Ay,"  said 
Mr.  John  Soames  to  himself,  "  he  shall  ever  have  that 
blow  before  his  eyes ;  the  skull  that  he  struck  shall 
grin  at  him  above  ground — at  least,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
make  it.    Man^  a  time  when  he  and  his  see  that  hol^ 
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in  t'le  front  of  the  mouth  they  'd  be  grlad  if  it  had  never 
been  made  ;  they  'd  stop  it  up  with  diamonds  if  they 
could.  And  the  wing's,"  said  John  Soames  to  him- 
self, *'  the  winifs  are  a  sig'n  that  that  skull  shall  pur- 
sue Henry  Soames — him  and  his — ^as  lonjf  as  they  are 
on  the  earth.  They  are  meant  to  say  that  he  and 
his  shall  have  no  rest ;  the  thoug'ht  of  John  Soames 
of  Blaystone  Manor,  of  the  place  that  they  shall  never 
be  of,  shall  pursue  them  and  eat  into  them  wherever 
they  po." 

And  80  the  skull  was  made — made  so  like  John 
Soames's  in  shape  that  had  anything  happened  to  this 
{gentleman's  cranium  in  life,  he  mig-ht,  but  for  slight 
inconvenience  from  the  weigrht,  and  for  the  trifling 
deficiency  of  a  little  flesh,  have  clapped  Signer  Car- 
natti's  effigy,  minus  the  wings,  on  the  top  of  his 
vertebrse,  and  gone  through  life  sure  of  freedom  from 
head-,  tooth-,  and  ear-ache,  and  facial  neuralgia  of 
every  kind. 

Mr.  John  Soames's  journey  to  London  would  not, 
however,  have  been  by  any  means  complete  had  he 
returned  to  Blaystone  without  having  accomplished 
another  little  matter  which  formed  an  important  part 
of  certain  arrangements  which  he  contemplated  with 
reference  to  the  Blaystone  property. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  satisfactorily  he  had 
to  seek  the  services  of  a  certain  firm — "Spring  and 
Tumbler,"  I  suppose  the  Chubbs  of  their  day.  Messrs. 
Spring  and  Tumbler  made  locks  and  keys  of  all  kinds. 
They  had  commonalities  and  specialities  in  their  busi- 
ness, and  it  did  not  matter  much  to  them  which  they 
]>fovided,  so  as  business  was  done  and  profit  made. 

At  least,  this  was  the  idea  of  Tumbler,  who  was 
a  man  of  rather  a  vulgar  mind,  and  went  in  for 
what  Mr.  Spring  called  the  bread-and-cheese  of  the 
trade. 

But  Spring  himself  was  a  man  of  different  and,  I 
presume,  much  finer  stuff,  and  cast  in  a  much  more 
delicate  mould.  He  was  aesthetic  in  his  business. 
Mr.  Spring  had  a  collection  of  keys  from  all  countries, 
and,  it  might  almost  be  said,  of  all  ages.  Some 
twisted  in  their  wards  as  though  they  had  terrible 
,  internal  spasms  and  convulsions  of  a  frightful  kind, 
and  as  though  fearful  and  mysterious  contortions 
must  take  place  within  the  lock  on  which  they 
were  operating  before  they  could  shoot  its  bolts. 
There  were  poetic  and  persuasive-looking  keys,  and 
dreadful  business  crowbar-lookinsr  things,  as  though 
to  wrench  with  the  help  of  a  strong  wrist  would  be 
their  great  delight. 

But  Mr.  Spring's  weakness  was  for  the  minute. 
He  loved  to  compress  art,  like  a  Chinese  lady's  foot, 
into  a  small  space.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
made  with  his  own  hands  and  was  then  possessed 
of  the  smallest  look  and  key  in  the  world.  Had  the 
Tom  Thumb  of  those  days  a  Gladstone  bag,  or  what 
was  equivalent  to  it,  Mr.  Spring  would  have  fitted 
it  with  a  lock  which  would  have  insured  the  safety 
of  Mrs.  Thumb's  jewellery  on  their  wedding  tour. 

Thus  you  can  see  he  was  the  very  man  for  tJie 
Blaystone  Squire. 

"  I  see  what  you  want  exactly."  said  the  locksmith, 
for  such  in  plain  English  he  was.  "You  want  the 
poetry  and  prose  of  keys  combined.    What  you  want 


is  something  very  delicate,  very  curious,  I  may  say- 
something  which  will  defy  chance — something  that 
will  laugh  at  all  odds  and  ends  of  keys  that  may 
be  tried  just  because  they  are  the  siie  of  the  key- 
hole. I  can  make  what  you  want,  but  it  will  take 
time  and  money  too.  I  must  do  it  with  my  own 
hands ;  there  must  not  be  a  stock  piece  in  the  whole 
affair.  Give  me  my  own  time  and  price,  and  I'll 
provide  you  with  what  will  defy  everything  except 
violence." 

**  Oh,  never  fear  that — violence  will  never  be  used ; 
but  the  size.    You  must  keep  it  small." 

'•  What  size  will  you  allow  me  ?  I  could  do  with 
the  size  of  your  thumb-nail  for  the  lock  ;  but  let  us 
say  one  and  a  half.    Then  the  key  will  be  very  small." 

**  That  wQl  do." 

**  No  living  man  will  open  that  lock  but  with  that 
key ;  no  living  man  will  pick  it.  X  don't  know  what 
a  ghost  might  do — ^it  might  get  in  and  shoot  the  bolts 
in  some  way  I  dont  know — but  mortal  man  won't 
do  it." 

And  certainly,  when  Mr.  Spring's  handiwork  was 
completed  and  fitted  to  the  little  box  for  which  it  was 
made,  it  was  quite  a  work  of  art,  though  Mr.  Spring, 
having  none  of  Methuselah's  blood  in  his  veins,  did 
not  live  to  see  its  final  triumph. 

Matters  went  on  swimmingly  with  Mr.  Ahitho- 
phel  also.  His  consultation  with  his  friends  was 
eminently  satisfactory.  He  himself  entered  with, 
I  might  almost  say,  enthusiasm,  into  Mr.  John 
Soames'  plans;  and  Mr.  Soames  finally  returned  to 
Blaystone  with  the  "  Filing  Skull,"  a  small,  curiously 
shaped  key,  two  or  three  sculptor's  drilling  and  cut- 
ting tools,  and  a  little  box  of  composition,  so  like 
marble  when  it  was  put  to  fill  up  any  little  cracks  or 
crevices,  that  one  could  hardly  know  whether  it  were 
not  a  part  of  the  very  marble  itself.  Monument  and 
all  complete  did  Mr.  Soames  bring  to  Blaystone  with 
him ;   the  date  of  death  only  had  to  be  filled  in. 

Subsequent  reflection  induced  Mr.  Soames  to  have 
down  one  of  Signer  Gamatti's  workmen,  who  added 
to  the. monument  the  following  lines: — 

"  In  life  niy  akiiU  its  secret  kept, 
Both  why  it  lauglicd,  ami  why  it  wept ; 
Iltrw  Blayut-one  Manor  (li.sappeared, 
And  .sorrow  came  which  no  one  feared  ; 
A  furiouM  tale  it  could  unfold, 
But  never  shall  that  tale  be  told." 

Which  lines,  I  should  have  told  the  reader  at  the  very 
outset,  formed,  with  their  mystery,  a  part  of  the  glory 
of  the  monument  of  the  **  Flying  Skull."  Many  had 
puzzled  their  heads  over  them,  but  almost  all  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  John  Soames,  who  mu,< 
undoubtedly,  either  have  written  them  himself,  or 
got  them  written  for  him,  must  have  been  mad. 

In  due  time  the  owner  of  Blaystone  Manor  died  ;  he 
died  and  was  buried  ;  and  according  to  written  direc- 
tions which  he  left  behind,  the  monument  was  put  up, 
and  the  "Fl.nng  Skull"  was  fixed  on  the  top  of  it, 
bending  a  little  forward,  as  if  it  were  just  about  to 
take  wing,  but  whither  (certainly  not  heavenward)  no 
one  could  tell. 

Henry  Soames  and  his  charming  wife,  and  Jacob 
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(the  preeent  old  sexton),  and  other  yonn^  children, 
all  oame  into  x>osaes8ion  of  Blaystone  Manor ;  and 
the  house,  so  lon^  desolate  and  silent,  resounded  with 
laughter  and  games,  and  all  sorts  of  romps  and  human 
joys.  Scarce  a  sound  was  heard  within  its  walls  so 
long  as  that  dismal  and  mysterious  skull  was  there  ; 
but  onoe  gone,  and  safely  fixed  up  in  the  neighbouring 
church,  all  went  as  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,  and  no 
one  took  any  notice  of  the  statement  that  the  de- 
ceased was  the  last  of  the  Blaystone  Squires. 

There  was  at  first  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
skull  and  the  lines  which  were  written  under  it,  but 
all  soon  became  a  nine-days'  wonder;  and  as  there 
were  not  many  living  in  the  neighbourhood  in  those 
old  times,  the  whole  thing  as  a  matter  of  immediate 
and  active  interest  was  soon  forgotten. 

But  matters  did  not  long  nin  smooth  at  Blaystone, 
at  least  at  the  Manor  House.  Some  six  months  had 
Henr}'  Soames  and  his  family  been  in  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  their  new  home  when  a  couple  of 
gentlemen  arrived  one  day  and  asked  to  see  him  on 
urgent  business. 

"  Certainly,  certainly ;  let  the  gentlemen  be  shown 
into  the  library." 

The  visitors  were  none  other  than  Mr.  Nathan 
Ahithophel  and  his  chief  legal  adviser ;  and  the  errand 
on  which  they  oame  was  a  momentous  one  to  the  new 
owner  of  Blaystone,  there  was  no  denying  the  truth  of 
it.  Anyhow,  it  had  a  very  ugly  look  ;  one,  the  beauty 
of  which  did  not  improve  as  Mr.  Henry  Soames  took 
counsel  afterwards  with  his  law  advisers. 

**You  will  see,  sir,"  commenced  Mr.  Ahithophers 
legal  adviser,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks  about 
his  fear  that  their  visit  would  not  be  a  satisfactory 
one  to  their  host,  "  that  these  documents  substantiate 
all  which  I  have  said.  To  sum  up  their  contents 
in  a  few  words,  your  late  brother  sold  the  estate 
of  Blaystone  Manor  to  my  client  here,  Mr.  Nathan 
Ahithophel." 

'*  Which  he  could  not  do,"  said  the  present  owner  of 
Blaystone,  "  for  the  property  is  entailed,  strictly  en- 
tailed. I  fear  he  would  have  parted  with  it  if  he  could, 
but  he  could  not ;  and  I  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr. 
Ahithophel  should  lose  his  money,  as  he  must  lose 
anything  which  he  has  paid." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  legal  adviser,  "  I  think  on 
further  and  full  investigation  you  will  find  that  all 
the  documents  are  in  order ;  we  lawyers  make  it  the 
business  of  our  lives  to  see  that  papers  are  in  order ; 
and  I  have  had  the  chief  part  in  attending  to  this 
matter. 

**  You  will  see  by  them  that  Mr.  John  Soames,  recently 
deceased,  for  some  time  suspected  a  flaw  in  the  entail ; 
wishing  to  part  with  the  property,  he  put  the  matter 
into  our  hands,  so  that  everything  done  should  be, 
without  any  shadow  of  doubt,  correct.  We  took  steps 
to  get  the  best  opinions  which  London  could  supply, 
and  these  state  that,  while  certain  points  may  be 
relied  on  by  you  with  an  apparent  show  of  probability, 
still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  exists  a  fatal 
flaw  in  the  entail;  it  seems  a  small  thing,  but  you 
know.  sir.  a  little  hole  will  swamp  a  ship. 

"  My  client,  Mr.  Nathan  Ahithophel,  has  been  fully 
0atisQed  as  to  the  title,  and  has  paid  your  brother 


£20,000  for  the  property ;  we  have  with  us  the  legal 
opinions — the  conveyance — the  receipt  for  the  money, 
and  every  document  which  can  be  required.  More- 
over, the  title-deeds,  for  which  you  have  no  doubt 
been  searching  in  vain  for  the  last  six  months,  we 
have  here  also.  This  black  leather  bag  contains  the 
whole." 

For  some  moments  Henry  Soames  stared  at  his 
visitors  as  if  they  were  nuid,  or  he  himself,  one  or  the 
other  ;  at  last  he  seemed  to  awake  out  of  a  kind  of 
dream,  and  said,  ''  But  if  all  this  be  so,  how  is  it  that 
you  did  not  come  and  take  possession  at  onoe,  on  my 
brother's  death  ? "  A  bright  idea  seemed  to  come  into 
the  bewildered  man's  head  that  these  were  a  couple  of 
swindlers,  who,  hearing  of  the  lone  man's  death,  and 
perhaps  of  the  enmity  which  had  existed  between  the 
brothers,  had  concocted  this  scheme,  for  which  they 
needed  some  little  time.  Moreover,  how  was  it  that  a 
place  of  the  value  of  Blaystone  Manor  was  parted 
with  for  so  comparatively  small  a  sum  as  £20,000  7 
Mr.  Henry  Soames  instinctively  began  to  think  of  the 
village  constable,  who  in  those  parts  was  the  sole 
representative  of  the  police. 

'*  Upon  these  points  I  can  satisfy  your  mind."  said 
Mr.  Ahithophel,  who  now  became  the  chief  speaker, 
'*  or  rather,  without  using  any  words  of  my  own,  let 
me,  so  to  speak,  give  you  the  very  words  of  your 
estimable  brother  lately  deceased — if  he  were  alive, 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  utter  these  sentiments  in 
full.  You  would  recognise  your  brother's  signature, 
Mr.  Soames,  I  presume?" 

"  Certainly." 

''Is  that  his?"  said  Mr.  Ahithophel,  showing  a 
name  at  the  end  of  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which 
were  hidden  by  the  folding  down  of  the  sheet. 

Henry  Soames  looked  at  it  for  a  moment — there  was 
unhappily  not  much  reason  for  his  looking  at  it  long 
— and  said,  "  No  doubt  that  is  my  brother's  signature." 

*'  And,  generally  speaking,  that  is  his  handwriting  ? " 
continued  Mr.  Ahithophel,  opening  the  letter. 

"It  Lh  so,"  answered  Henry  Soames. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  peruse  the 
letter,"  chimed  in  the  man  of  the  law  ;  "  we  lawyers 
always  keep  every  letter— indeed,  every  scrap  of  paper 
of  every  kind — a  lawyer  does  not  destroy  anything  of 
that  sort — no  one  can  tell  when  it  will  come  in  use- 
fully as  evidence  ;  and  this  letter  will  perhaps  at  onoe 
convince  your  mind,  Mr.  Soames,  and  save  us  much 
trouble." 

Henry  Soames  took  the  letter  and  read  it.  and  what 
a  revelation  it  gave  of  the  unhappy  and  long-con- 
tinued and  inveterate  hatred  of  his  brother  I  it  re- 
vealed the  whole  situation — it  contained  all  about  the 
sale  of  the  property  for  £20,000 — all  about  the  con- 
firmation of  the  fiaw  in  the  title— -all  about  the  agree- 
ment that,  in  consideration  of  so  small  a  sum  paid 
down,  the  remainder  of  the  value  of  the  property 
should  be  paid  to  John  Soames  by  way  of  annuity — 
all  about  Mr.  Ahithophel's  not  being  at  liberty  to 
take  possession  for  six  months  ;  perhaps  it  might  have 
contained  some  other  things  too,  but  Henry  Soames' 
eyes  swam,  and  he  could  scarce  stumble  through  the 
document  to  the  end. 

^'J  trust  ^ou  are  satisfied,"  said  the  man  of  the 
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law,  *^and  that  my  client,  Mr.  Ahithophel,  will  not 
have  any  trouble  in  asserting?  his  ri^^hte.  I  may  say 
that  I  know  it  was  the  late  Mr.  John  Soames'  fixed 
intention  that  you  should  leave  Blaystone  Manor  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  you  received  the  notioe  which 
we  are  now  giving  you  ;  and  thouj^rh  we  should  be  sorry 
to  put  you  to  any  inconvenience,  still,  we  shall  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
deceased  as  far  as  possible  to  the  letter." 

"Well,  gentlemen,  you  cannot  expect  me  to  give 
an   answer   offhand  in  such  an  important   matter, 


be  to  be  dispossessed  of  it  He  had  carried  out  Mb 
hatred  and  revenge  to  the  bitter  end. 

But  all  was  not  yet  lost.  True,  Mr.  Ahlthophel*B 
legal  adviser  said  that  there  was  a  fatal  flaw  in  the 
entail,  and  that  on  that  assumption  his  astute  friend 
had  parted  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  But  if  one 
set  of  lawyers  said  one  thing,  another  set  of  lawyers 
could  always  be  found  who  would  say  another.  There 
were  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  he  would  try 
the  matter  out  to  the  very  end. 

The  parish  church  of  Blaystone  was  close  to  the 
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eepeoially  as  it  has  come  upon  me  by  way  of  sur- 
prise ;  but  I  will  communicate  with  you  within  a 
week,  when  I  shall  have  had  time  to  consider  the 
matter." 

"We  have  no  objection  to  a  week's  delay,"  said 
Mr.  Ahithophel,  *'  but  you  will  please  understand  that 
if  Blaystone  Manor  be  not  vacated  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  we  shall  take  the  necessary  proceedings." 
And  so  the  pair  took  their  departure. 

For  a  couple  of  days  Mr.  Henry  Soames  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  bewilderment ;  but  presently,  when 
he  began  to  think,  the  true  state  of  the  case  unfolded 
itself  before  him.  His  brother  had  never  forgiven 
him  for  taking  away  the  woman  he  thought  he  ought 
to  have  had  himself.  He  had  alienated  the  property 
from  him — at  least,  he  thought  he  had  done  so,  but  it 
must  yet  be  proved  whether  he  could  really  do  as  he 
wished.  He  had  allowed  him  to  have  possession  of  it 
just  long  enough  to  know  bow  gre^t  a  loss  it  would 


manor,  and  the  Blaystone  Squires  were  patrons  of  the 
living,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  a  key  to  the 
church  was  always  hanging  up  at  the  manor-house ; 
and  so  the  present  Squire  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
entrance  there,  as,  wandering  about,  he  kept  ponder- 
ing the  present  state  of  aflfairs.  Why,  he  knew  not, 
but  he  felt  some  strange  desire  to  look  upon  the 
monumental  skull ;  one  would  have  almost  thought 
that  he  expected  it  to  speak  to  him,  and  give  bim 
some  information  about  the  present  state  of  things. 

Ay,  there  it  was — a  restlens-looking  skull,  with 
those  two  wings,  one  at  each  side  of  where  the  nape 
of  the  neck  would  have  been,  had  the  ghastly  marble 
any  neck  at  all,  and  leaning  forward  as  though  it 
would  fly  down  amongst  living  men  again. 

Looking  long  at  it.  Henry  Soames*  attention  waB 
attracted  particularly  to  the  loes  of  the  front  tooth. 
It  was  the  very  tooth  he  had  knocked  out  long  ago 
in  thftt  tremendous  fight.    Why  wivs  it  out  in  the 
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skull  ?    Could  it  be — ^perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
most  it  not  be — ^because  his  brother  wished  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  that  sad  affair?    The  whole 
thing"  was  a  carefully  planned  act  of  ven^eAnce. 
And  then  those  lines  underneath — 

"  How  Blay. stone  Manor  disapiieareU, 
And  sormw  came,  which  no  one  feared. 

John  Soameh, 
the  last  of  the  Blaystone  S  inires." 

Was  it  not  so  now  ?  Yes !  the  whole  thing  stood 
out  before  him — clearly  as  in  the  daylijrht.  John 
Soames  had  alienated  the  Manor — ^had  allowed  him 
to  be  in  it  for  six  months,  by  planned  malig-nity,  so 
that  he  mijrht  suffer  all  the  more  by  beinj^  turned 
out  of  it.  But  where  had  the  money  jfone  which  had 
been  received  for  the  purchase  ?  Ah ;  that  was  a 
problem  which  Henry  Soames  could  not  find  out,  and 
which  he  was  not  likely  to  find  out  either. 

ThuB  was  laid  the  foundation  of  misery  for  poor 
Henry  Soames  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  for 
the  Soames  family,  at  least  for  this  branch  of  the 
name,  for  many  a  day. 

By  the  advice  of  his  lai^T'ers  Mr.  Henry  Soames 
fought  out  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  entail 
of  Blaystone  Manor.  A  decision  was  come  to  by  a 
very  learned  judge,  after  much  anxious  thought,  that 
the  fatal  flaw  existed :  and  on  appeal  other  learned 
judges,  after  great  heart-  and  head-searchings,  and 
with  much  difficulty,  came  at  last  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion ;  and  so,  Henry  Soames  had  to  leave  the  Manor,  a 
thoroughly  ruined  man,  as  many  a  one  is  who  has 
much  to  do  with  law  and  lawyers. 

His  story  need  not  be  long.  He  betook  himself  to 
a  little  cottage  in  the  village,  and  there  he  spun  out 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  still  painting  something 
now  and  again,  enough  to  keep  himself  and  his  from 
actual  starvation,  but  spending  most  of  his  time  in 
brooding  over  his  misfortunes,  and  trying  to  unravel 
what  could  be  meant  by  the  lines  beneath  the  "  Flying 
Skull ; "  and  also  by  the  "  Flying  f^kull »  itself.  If  he 
ooold  have  learned  the  truth,  it  was  an  emblem  of  the 
nnburiable  malignity  of  the  dead  John  Soames,  who 
delighted  to  feel  that  he  would  thus  vicariously,  as  he 
could  not  actually,  look  down  upon,  and  grin  at,  and 
spite  his  brother  and  his  brother's  heir  for,  at  any 
rate,  many  a  long  year. 

But  what  that  skull  meant  Henry  Soames  went  out 
of  thd  world  without  knowing.  Thnie  !  he  had  a  dim 
view  that  there  was  some  mystery  to  be  unravelled ; 
bnt  how  to  unravel  it  he  had  no  clue. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  mystery  could  have 
died  with  him ;  but  the  malignity  of  his  brother  was, 
unhappily,  too  lasting  in  its  effects  for  that.  That 
'*  Flying  Skull "  seemed  to  have  a  life  of  evil  in  it — 
some  mission  of  mischief  which  it  appeared  destined 
to  fulfil. 

Almost,  we  might  say,  as  a  legacy,  the  trouble 
descended  from  father  to  son,  Henry  Soames  died  a 
poor,  a  very  poor  man ;  indeed,  he  might  be  almost 
said  to  have  died  a  pauper— at  least  he  was,  so  far  as 
his  family  was  concerned,  very  little  better. 

Nothing  had  he  to  leave  to  his  son  Jacob,  the  present 
sexton  and,  indeed,  general  church  officer  of  Blaystone 
(/bwlL   .And  how  Jf^cob  WQi;14  hftve  ^ot  or  jn  tb^ 


world,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  the  vicar  of 
Blaystone,  I  cannot  tell. 

This  gentleman  was  under  obligation  to  the  Soames 
family ;  from  them  he  had  received  his  preferment,  and 
he  was  glad  to  show  what  return  he  could  by  throwing 
whatever  lay  in  his  power  in  the  way  of  any  member 
of  the  family. 

Poor  Jacob  never  did  much  in  life;  he  spent  too 
much  of  his  time  in  dreaming  about  the  lost  property, 
in  questioning  and  cursing  that  skull,  in  dreaming  that 
some  day  he  should  get  back  what  he  fully  bel'eved  to 
be  his  own.  But  year  after  year  passed,  and  nothing 
belonging  to  Blaystone  came  his  way  ;  no,  not  though 
he  had  braved  all  the  horrors  of  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  alone  in  the  church,  and  with  a  ladder  had 
climbed  up  to  the  skull,  and  by  the  help  of  a  lantern 
looked  right  in  through  the  hole  of  the  lost  tooth,  so  to 
sj)eak,  down  the  skidl's  very  throat.  The  sexton  was 
near  paying  dearly  for  his  rashness,  for  at  one  moment 
he  felt,  as  he  thought,  a  cold  flap  in  the  face  from  one 
of  the  skull's  wings,  and  he  was  as  n^rly  as  possible 
slipping  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  ladder  in  his 
frightw  Had  he  indeed  fallen,  and  the  skull  oome 
down  on  top  of  him,  his  life  would  probably  have  then 
and  there  come  to  an  end. 

Blaystone  Manor  I  Well,  it  passed  through  many  of 
the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  which  come 
to  places  even  as  they  do  to  individuals.  Over  and  over 
again  during  the  years  of  which  we  have  been  writing 
did  Blaystone  Manor  change  hands.  No  one  could  tell 
how  it  was,  but,  somehow  or  other,  folk  when  they 
had  been  there  for  a  little  while  did  not  seem  to  oare 
to  stay  there  ;  and  the  place  began  to  be  blown  upon 
and  get  uncanny.  Under  these  circumslances  there 
ought  to  be  a  ghost  to  account  for  such  a  state  of 
things ;  but  no  one  ever  surmised  that  there  was  such 
a  thing.  Still  one  and  another  came  and  went ;  and 
the  property  was  always  being  sold  for  less  and  less, 
everyone  being  willing  to  make  some  loss,  in  order  to 
secure  a  speedy  sale.  They  all  seemed  as  restless  as 
the  *'  Flying  Skull."  More  than  one  left  under  the 
impression  that  there  was  some  mystery  connected 
with  that  ghastly  emblem  of  Blaystone's  former  owner ; 
and  that  in  some  way  or  other  they  were  likely  sooner 
or  later  to  become  entangled  in  it. 

The  property  had  now  so  depreciated  that  it  could 
be  bought  for  the  £20,000  which  its  former  owner, 
John  Soames,  had  got  for  it  in  cash  ;  and,  oh  1  if  only 
Jacob  knew  what  had  become  of  that  £20,000,  would 
he  not  buy  it  back,  and  should  not  the  Soameses  be 
the  Soameses  of  Blaystone  Manor  once  again  I 

All  things  in  this  world  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
mystery  of  Blaystone  Church — that  of  the  "Flying 
Skull " — was  destined  to  do  the  like  j  but  the  way  it 
came  about  was  very  strange. 

"  Jacob !  Jacob  1  '*  said  the  vicar  to  his  sexton,  when, 
for  almost  the  thousandth  time,  they  were  discussing 
the  "  Flying  Skull,'*  *'  if  there  is  any  secret  which  can 
be  discovered  to  mortal  man  or  by  him— I  mean  any 
secret  for  good — it  will  never  come  except  to  someone 
fitted  to  receive  it.  You  and  yours  have  spent  your 
life  in  cursing  that  skull  and  the  memory  of  the  man 
pvey  whope  wonuroent  it  han^s ;  it  ma^  be  that  if  jou 
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*"Poor  thing!  you  have  been  up  there  long 
enough.*"— p.  138. 

and  your  son,  whom  you  have  brought  up  to  do  as 
you  have  been  doing  yourself,  change  all  this,  and 
enter  on  a  new  course  of  forgivenens  and  charity, 
things  may  change ;  you  will  be  only  reaping  as  you 
sow.  But  as  it  is,  your  ill  feeling  will  bring  you 
nothing  but  worry  and  distress.  WTio  knows  whether 
the  skull  has  any  secret  at  all?  and  if  it  has.  and 
must  give  it  up  some  day,  it  will  be,  I  am  sure,  to  the 
pure  and  good — perhaps  never  to  you ;  but  it  may  be 
to  yours." 

On  this  speech  of  the  vicar's  old  Jacob  mcflitated 
profoundly.  In  his  mind  whatever  the  vicar  said  was 
the  nearest  to  the  Bible  that  could  l>c  ;  in  fact,  it  took 
possession  of  the  old  man's  mind.  And  now  the 
"  Flying  Skull  "  entered  on  a  wholly  new  phase  of  its 
history  so  far  as  the  old  sexton  was  concerned.  Jacob 
pSoames'  whole  mind  8ef)me4  beftt  how  to  get  its  secret 


out  of  it  in  the  vicar's  way.  For  the  vicar  to  think 
that  the  skull  may  possibly  have  some  secret  connected 
with  it,  was  for  Jacob  to  feel  sure  that  it  must  be  so 
(though  he  had  not  said  that  there  was  anything  to 
be  revealed  at  all) ;  and  for  him  to  say  that  any  good 
thing  could  be  revealed  from  the  other  world  only  to 
the  good  was  and  must  be — at  least  to  him — un- 
doubted truth.  And  so  Jacob  began  to  cast  about  day 
and  night  for  the  possibility  of  doing  something,  and 
what  that  something  could  be. 

Days  and  months  passed  by,  while  Jacob  Soames* 
own  skull  was  being  racked,  and  nothing  seemed  to 
come  of  it.  Meanwhile,  his  only  son  died,  leaving  the 
old  man  with  only  a  granddaughter,  little  Elspeth, 
and  her  small  brother.  These  two  and  old  Jacob  now 
formed  the  household ;  and  the  old  man's  thoughts 
were  fixed  upon  this  small  boy  —  Elspeth's  twin. 
Could  he  by  any  possibility  come  in  for  Blaystone 
Manor  he  would  die  in  peace.  And  perhaps  he  might. 
The  children  were  too  young  to  have  become  defiled 
by  his  own  cursing  spirit,  and  their  father,  who  had 
been  instructed  in  it,  and  imbibed  it  to  the  full,  was 
now  dead  and  gone. 

Surely  the  time  of  the  unravelling  of  the  mystery 
of  the  **  Flying  Skull "  must  be  at  hand.  Old  Jacob's 
own  spirit  was  becoming  somewhat  mellowed ;  for  six 
months  he  had  not  cursed  the  "  Flying  Skull "  nor  the 
memory  of  the  man  whose  part  effigy  it  was.  The 
sexton,  in  his  mixed  character  of  undertake  and 
sexton,  had  seen  much  death ;  he  had  coffined  many  a 
body— many  a  one  of  his  own  friends ;  but  it  was  a 
long  time  since  he  had  seen  one  of  his  own  kith  and 
kin — nay,  his  own  very  flesh  and  blood — lying  waxen 
and  white  and  cold. 

The  sight  of  his  dead  son  had  left  a  great  and 
unwonted  impression  on  his  mind.  He  liad  studied 
those  marble  features — the  tightly  closed  lips,  the 
fast  -  shut  eyes :  he  had  allowed  the  silence  and 
solitude  of  death  to  strike  in  upon  his  mind  ;  he  had, 
so  far  as  his  blunted  faculties  would  permit,  heard 
some  of  the  utterances  of  those  other- world  voices, 
which  are  ever  speaking  in  the  immediate  presence 
and  the  active  memories  of  the  dead.  The  revelations 
of  the  other  life  had  come  even  to  such  as  he.  Not 
that  death  could  make  its  finer  vibrations  thrill  in 
the  old  sexton's  soul,  but  it  could  wake  some  better, 
some  other- world  thoughts,  such  as  in  his  son's  life- 
time had  been  quite  unknown. 

The  dead  were  associated  in  the  sexton's  mind  with 
little  more  than  cursing;  the  skull  was  embodied 
death,  and  to  curse  the  skull  was  a  part  of  Jacob 
Soames'  daily  business  in  life.  These  maledictiouB 
upon  the  insensate  marble,  and,  if  only  he  could  reach 
the  original,  upon  it,  and  the  one  to  whom  it  belonged^ 
were  entirely  in  a  personal  capacity  :  professionally, 
sextontorially,  Jacob  would  have  lived  with  it  on  the 
same  terms  of  amity,  I  may  almost  say  of  affection  as 
he  did  with  all  the  skulls  and  cross-bones  in  Blay- 
stone chu  chyard.  Ah !  they  were  decent,  respect- 
able, consistent,  ccmprehensible  skulls  and  bones. 
What  more  natural  than  that  a  skull  should  have 
some  of  its  own  bones  crossed  underneath  it  to  keep 
it  company? — it  looked  neighbourly  and  friendly ;  and 
the  cherubs'  h^ds,  with  the  Qhubby  cheeks  and  curly 
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hair,  they,  too,  looked  all  ri^t  with  their  wings; 
't  was  only  the  proper  thing  that  such  happy-looking 
creatures  should  have  something  to  fly  about  with ;  if 
they  had  been  butterflies*  wings  Jacob  would  not  have 
objected  to  them — but  that  hideouH  Blaystoae  skull ! 
Well,  there  was  one  comfort,  the  wings  weren't  large ; 
they  were  only  about  as  big  as  a  pigeon's,  and,  what- 
ever they  might  be  able  to  do,  they  'd  never  be  able  to 
carry  that  i«kull  to  heaven. 

But,  as  I  have  just  been  saying,  a  certain  ameliora- 
tion was  coming  over  Jacob's  mind ;  active  hostility 
towards  the  dead  was  beginning  to  come  to  an  end. 
That  was  the  first  step  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
and  the  first,  I  may  add,  to  the  discovery  of  the  secret 
of  the  '*  Flying  Skull" 

Dead,  dead,  long  ago,  long  ago,  away  in  the  mys- 
terious land,  past  all  human  feelings :  why  should 
Jacob  hate  ?  he  was  not  to  be  the  judge.  And  so  he 
came  to  this — that  he  was  able  to  keep  himself  from 
cursing  the  skull ;  but  beyond  this  he  could  not  get. 
To  him,  to  him,  therefore,  could  never  be  yielded  up 
the  mystery  of  that  *' Flying  Skull." 

Nevertheless  this  much  was  very  valuable,  for  it 
saved  little  Elspeth,  his  grandchild,  from  being 
forced,  by  the  persistency  of  her  grandfather,  into, 
perhaps,  imbibing  his  old  views,  and,  it  may  be,  in  the 
end  following  his  bad  ways.  Elspeth  was  saved  from 
thLs,  and  was  left  to  the  promptings  of  her  own  un- 
contaminated  heart — ^a  heart  which  loved  everybody 
and  everything,  and  which  never  could  be  brought  up 
to  the  present  to  curse  the  "  Flying  Skull."  Elspeth's 
feeling  for  the  bad  man,  a  part  of  whom  she  was  told 
it  represented,  was  one  of  pity.  In  her  simplicity  she 
thought  he  must  have  been  very  bad  to  have  been  so 
ugly ;  and  now,  at  any  rate,  he  could  not  do  any  more 
harm,  and  was  it  not  punishment  enough  for  him,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  her  father  and  grandfather  were  con- 
cerned, to  be  kept  up  there  all  that  time,  and  to  have 
to  stay  there  for  perhaps  all  time,  looking  so  ugly,  and 
having  all  the  people  who  looked  at  him  saying  how 
ugly  he  waa,  and  how  ugly  he  must  have  been? 

She  knew  what  she  herself  had  felt  when  she  had 
once  been  put  in  a  comer  and  had  her  face  all  blub- 
bered over  with  tears ;  but,  dreadful  as  her  appear- 
ance then  was,  she  felt  it  was  nothing  to  compare 
with  that  of  that  awful-looking  "Flying  Skull." 

Perhaps  it  was  because  less  was  said  in  her  grand- 
father's cottage  against  the  **  Flying  Skull,"  and  the 
one  of  whom  it  was  so  far  the  representation,  that 
Elspeth  Soames  was  able  tx)  grow  in  kindly  feeling  to 
the  one  whose  hideous  emblem  it  so  far  was.  Even 
to  the  thing  itself  she  ceased   to  have  any  active 


repulsion,  and  in  her  own  childish  way  began  to 
pity  it. 

"  Poor  thing  !  you  have  been  up  there  long  enough ; 
I  wish  someone  could  take  you  down  and  bury  you. 
If  grandfather  will  take  you  down,  I'll  put  flowers 
over  the  place  where  he  buries  you.  I  hear  grand- 
father say  you  know  a  great  deal,  only  you  can't 
speak,  and  he  says  you  wouldn't  speak  even  if  you 
could;  but  you  know  that's  naughty;  and  if  you've 
been  naughty  for  a  long  time  I  'm  sure  you  wouldn't 
like  to  be  so  always.  But  you  Ul  never  come  down — 
no,  not  till  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  I  '11  tell  you 
what,"  said  Elspeth:  "Grandfather  doesn't  talk 
arainst  you  any  more,  and  perhaps  he'll  take  you 
up  some  flowers  if  I  send  them.  I'll  make  you  a 
wreath  of  daisies  and  buttercups  when  the  spring 
comes,  and  if  you  have  any  secret  perhaps  you  '11  tell 
it  to  me.  I  '11  promise,  if  you  like,  I  won't  tell  it  to 
anyone.  I'll  promise,  mind;  but  even  if  you  don't, 
you  shall  have  the  flowers,"  and  Elspeth  tripped 
lightly  out  of  the  church. 

Did  those  kindly  words,  childish  as  they  were,  enter 
the  bony  holes  where  your  ears  ought  to  have  been, 
long-since-dead  John  Soames?  had  you  about  you 
anything  of  flesh  and  blood  ?  Was  it  so  that  the  very 
marble  orifices  themselves  were  obliged  to  let  into 
your  skull  words  which  had  about  them  any  touch  of 
love  ?  I  wonder  if  through  your  effigy,  or  thus  much 
of  it,  there  passed  to  the  other  world — wherever  it  is 
— wherever  you  were  in  it — the  sounds  of  that  magic 
which  ascends  like  incense  and  falls  like  dew — ^which 
is  in  silence  which  scorns  words,  and  in  music  which 
must  utter  itself  in  sound.  I  wonder,  John  Soames  of 
former  days,  yet  living  somewhere  still,  did  that 
marble  skull  cry  to  you  out  of  its  ill-toothed  jaws, 
did  its  secret  call  to  you  and  say  that  its  time  was 
coming  and  that  it  would  soon  be  out?  Were  your 
tongue  allowed  to  come  back  to  those  lantern  jaws, 
I  wonder  would  you  have  told  out  willingly  the  secret 
which  you  must  have  felt  was  passing  from  you  for 
ever ;  it  may  be  that  words  of  love  were  too  terrible 
to  you,  and  your  marble  self  could  not  stand  them ;  or 
perchance  too  sweet,  so  that  you  did  not  desire  to 
resist  them.  I  cannot  solve  the  mystery.  All  I  can 
say  is  this,  that  the  day  Elspeth  Soames  promised  that 
you  should  be  crowned  with  buttercups  and  daisies 
your  secret  was  doomed,  your  existence  was  practic- 
ally gone.  A  child  with  buttercups  and  daisies 
could  do  more  than  generations  of  cursers  with  thorns 
and  briars.  The  crack  of  doom  was  near  the  "  Flying 
Skull." 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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BREADTH,    LENGTH,    DEPTFT,    HEIGHT. 

A    SERMON    TO    THE    MEMBERS    OF    A    SCRIPTURE    UNION. 

BY  THE  REV.  GORDON  CALTHROP,  M.A,,  VICAR  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE'S,  UIGUBURl. 

"To  comprehend  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height."— Eph.  iii.  18(l)art). 


U  have  all  heard,  of  oourBe, 
of  the  Temple  of   Ephesus. 
It  was    a  very  large  and  a 
very  beautiful  structure,  and 
In   its  time  was  considered 
one  of  the  "seven  wonders 
of  the  world."    How  much 
money  they  spent  upon  its 
erection  I  cannot  tell   you, 
but  the  sum  was  enormous ;   and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years  were  occupied  in  puttingr  up  the  gig*antic 
pile.    There  was  one  other  peculiarity  about  the  build- 
ing", besides  its  size  and  beauty  and  costliness,  which 
I  should  like  to  mention.    It  had  been  placed  between 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  and  the  head  of  a  marsh,  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  lay  very  deep  and  solid 
foundations,  and  to  make  vast  drains  underneath  the 
ground,  before  the  upper  part  of  the  temple  could 
be  proceeded  with.    Just  bear  this  in  mind,  my  dear 
children,  for  you  will  be  able,  if  you  do  so,  to  under- 
stand better  the  word  ''depth"  which  St.  Paul  usee 
in  the  text. 

Let  me  say  another  word  about  this  temple.  It  had 
been  erected  in  honour  of  a  heathen  j^oddess  called 
Artemis.  I  suppose  a  great  lump  of  "  meteoric  " 
stone,  drawn  downwards  by  the  attraction  of  the 
earth,  had  fallen  in  a  field  near  Ephesus.  Such  a  fall 
sometimes  happens  when  our  globe  passes  through 
a  belt  of  these  stones  ;  and  the  "  shooting  stars," 
which  you  see  on  a  fine  clear  autumn  evening,  are 
nothing  more  than  such  fragments  set  on  fire  by 
their  rapid  motion  through  the  air.  But  the  people 
in  those  days,  clever  as  they  were,  did  not  know  what 
toe  know  about  such  matters ;  and  when  the  black 
mass  came  tumbling  out  of  the  sky  they  thought  that 
their  great  god,  Jupiter,  had  thrown  it  down,  and 
they  took  it  and  carved  it  into  a  rough  likeness  of 
a  woman,  and  set  it  up  in  a  shrine,  and  then  built 
the  temple  over  it,  and  worshipped  it  with  sacrifices, 
and  processions,  and  hymns,  and  prayers,  and  spent 
their  money  lavishly  upon  it.  and  were  very  proud 
indeed  of  their  goddess,  and  of  the  grand  house  in 
which  she  was  supposed  to  dwell. 

Such  was  the  Temple  of  Ephesus.  And  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  most  magnificent  object  with  which 
the  Christians  of  that  city  were  acquainted,  St.  Paul 
glanced  at  it  when  he  wished  to  describe  to  them  the 
love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  as  if  he  said, 
"This  great  building  in  your  town  is  so  vast  that  you 
have  to  examine  it  carefully,  to  look  all  over  and 
study  it,  before  you  can  quite  comprehend  it.  You 
notice  the  height  of  its  pillars,  the  breadth  of  its 
coiirts,  the  length  of  its  i^isles.  an4  tbe  depth  and 


strength  of  the  foundations  on  which  it  reste,  and, 
after  a  time,  you  can  see  what  a  great  and  marvellous 
work  it  is.  But  much  grander  and  greater  is  the  love 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  though  the  more  you 
think  about  that  love  the  more  you  will  be  able  to 
understand  it,  there  will  be  always  something  beyond 
your  comprehension — for  the  love  of  Christ '  pasaeth 
knowledge.* " 

Now,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  what  St.  Paul  says 
about  the  love  of  Christ  might  be  said  about  the  Holy 
Bible,  and  that  we  might  very  properly  compare  the 
Bible  to  a  temple,  or,  let  me  say,  to  a  huge  cathedral 
— such  as  we  have  in  London  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  A  few  days  ago,  a  kind  friend  of  mine, 
who  is  a  very  clever  man  and  a  famous  preacher,  took 
me  and  some  of  my  family  over  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  knows  the  Abbey  well  in  every  part,  and,  of  course, 
it  was  a  great  advantage  and  pleasure  for  us  to  put 
ourselves  under  his  guidance,  and  to  listen  to  what 
he  had  to  say  about  the  building ;  and  when  I  think 
of  the  agreeable  hours  we  spent  with  him,  I  feel 
much  inclined  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
Abbey  and  the  Bible. 

Let  me  do  so  then. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  our  friend  told  us  that  the 
Abbey  was  not  the  work  of  one  man,  and  that  it 
did  not  reach  completion  until  many,  many  years 
from  the  time  when  its  foundation-stone  was  •  laid. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Bible.  It  was  not 
written  all  at  once,  but  bit  by  bit,  book  by  book ; 
and  the  writing  extended  over  a  space  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  years,  reckoning  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation.  The  list  of  writers,  too,  is  rather  a 
long  one ;  and  in  it  we  find  a  lawgiver,  a  soldier,  a 
king,  more  than  one  priest,  and  certainly  one  man 
from  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  common  people — I 
mean  Amos  the  prophet,  who  was  a  herdsman  and 
a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit.  Then,  coming  down  to 
the  New  Testament,  there  are  amongst  the  writers 
a  Pharisee,  a  publican,  and  a  doctor,  and  one  or  two 
fishermen,  and  another  man,  about  whose  name  we 
are  not  perfectly  sure.  What  a  variety  there  is  I 
And  all  these  men,  under  the  guidance  and  teach- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  God,  contributed  each  his  share 
to  the  building  up  of  that  wonderful  Book,  which 
we  call  "  the  Bible." 

Then  our  friend  told  us  that  although  so  many 
diflFcrent  persons — some  of  them  kings,  who  gave  the 
orders;  others  of  them  architects,  who  made  the 
drawings ;  others  of  them  masons  and  carpenters, 
who  did  the  hard  work — ^had  been  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  the  Abbey,  and  although  it  took  so  long  a 
time  in  building — still    om  j}lan   was   adhered    to 
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throQghouif  and  thei^  was  never  anj  deviation 
from  it  at  any  time.  We  may  say  the  same  thing* 
of  the  Soriptaree.  Whatever  the  writers  wrote  about, 
they  referred  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  do  not 
intend  to  say  that  they  were  conscions  of  doing*  so. 
Probably  they  were  not.  But  for  all  that,  what  they 
said  pointed  to  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  often  thought 
that  the  Books  of  the  Bible  are  like  so  many  boxes 
with  locks,  the  looks  being  of  different  size,  shape, 
material,  and  oonstruction ;  some  of  them  very  old, 
some  not  so  old,  and  some  of  them  very  unlike  the 
rest.  But  one  key  unlocks  them  all.  You  know  what 
key  I  mean — I  mean  Jesus  Christ,  See  if  that  key 
does  not  fit,  and  open  all  the  locks. 

And  then  our  friend,  taking  us  over  the  building*, 
showed  us  many  very  curious  and  beautiful  thing's, 
which  we  should  never  have  discovered  for  ourselves : 
and  explained  to  us  the  meaning*  of  them.  Some- 
times it  was  a  tomb,  and  he  told  us  the  history  of 
the  man  or  woman  whose  bones  were  mouldering  in 
it  below  ;  sometimes  it  was  a  statue,  and  then  we  had 
the  story  of  its  erection,  and  the  reason  why  it  had 
been  put  in  that  particular  place ;  and  sometimes  it 
was  a  large  piece  of  sculpture,  with  groups  of  figures, 
which  we  could  never  have  understood  without  his 
explanation ;  and  we  all  thought,  as  he  led  us  on  from 
point  to  point,  what  an  advantage  it  was  to  us  to  have 
such  a  guide,  and  how  maoh  information  and  how  much 
pleasure  we  should  have  lost  if  he  had  not  been  with 
us.  And  then  I  was  reminded  that  you  and  I  have  a 
Guide  who  explains  to  us  the  Scripture,  and  enables 
us  to  see  beauties  in  it  which  we  should  never  have 
found  out  if  He  had  not  shown  them  to  us.  Of  course 
you  know  that  I  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  whom  God 
gives  to  those  who  ask  for  His  gracious  help  and 
teachin<f.  Without  this  Holy  Spirit  you  and  I  would 
never  really  care  for  the  Bible  at  all.  And  without 
this  Holy  Spirit  you  and  I  would  never  be  able  to 
understand  the  Bible  at  all.  But  He  is  the  Inter- 
preter, the  Guide.  And  when  we  are  reading  a  passage 
He  throws  light  upon  it :  He  points  out  Christ  in  it. 
And  the  next  time  we  read  the  passage  He  points  out 
something  fresh,  for  there  is  always  something  new 
to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  You  remember  what  we 
sing  in  Church — 

"  Oh,  may  these  heavenly  itagea  be 
My  ever  dear  delight, 
And  still  new  beauties  may  I  see, 
And  still  increasing  light." 

The  writer  is  speaking  of  the  "  pages  "  of  Scripture,  in 
which  the  Guide  shows  us  something  more,  and  some- 
thing more,  and  something  more  each  time  that  we 
read  these  pages  with  an  earnest  and  attentive  heart. 

II.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  felt  a  little  disap- 
pointed about  the  Bible.  It  is  not  so  interesting,  you 
say,  as  you  have  been  led  to  expect  You  read  it  as  a 
duty,  and  because  you  have  promised  your  parents 
that  you  will  do  so,  but  you  find  little  pleasure  in  the 
perusal.  If  you  ever  feel  this,  just  remember  two 
things.    First,  that  perhaps  you  have  only  yourself  to 


blame.  You  have,  it  may  be,  been  too  hasty  and 
hurried  in  your  reading.  Suppose  that  on  a  bright, 
sunshiny  day  you  were  to  walk  out  of  the  blaze  of 
the  sun,  and  the  noise  of  the  London  streets,  into  the 
Abbey  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and  just  to  run 
round  the  building,  and  after  casting  a  cursory  glance 
at  it,  to  oome  out  again — do  you  think  you  would  be 
much  the  better  or  the  wiser  for  the  proceeding  1  Of 
course  not.  You  have  to  stay  long  enough  in  the 
building  to  get  accustomed  to  the  softened  light. 
Then,  you  have  to  observe  the  building  thoughtfully, 
to  dwell  upon  it,  so  that  the  features  sink  down  into 
your  mind.  And  so  with  the  passage  in  your  Bible. 
Just  to  look  at  it  hastily,  just  to  run  it  over,  is  not 
enough.  You  must  think  about  it ;  meditate  upon  it ; 
try  to  understand  it  thoroughly,  to  get  at  its  inner 
meaning.  The  second  thing  I  wish  you  to  remember 
is,  that  even  if  you  are  a  careful  reader,  and  a  reverent 
reader,  as  I  hope  you  are,  you  will  require  time  to 
comprehend  a  great  subject.  Travellers  who  have 
been  to  Egypt  tell  us  that  they  have  been  much 
disappointed  at  the  first  view  of  the  great  Pyramid. 
It  seemed  so  small,  they  said,  compared  with  their 
antici[)ations  of  its  sise,  though,  as  perhaps  you  know, 
its  base  is  as  large  as  the  area  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
and  its  summit  is  far  higher  than  the  golden  cross 
at  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  Only  when  they  •came  up  to 
itf  and  measured  themselves  against  one  of  the  vast 
stones  of  which  it  is  composed,  did  they  really  see  how 
enormous  it  was.  And  I  have  heard  the  same  thing 
said  of  the  wonderful  Church  of  St.  Peter  s  at  Rome. 
At  first  sight  it  fell  far  short  of  the  idea  which  the 
visitor  had  formed  about  it.  But  by-and-by,  after  he 
had  got  accustomed  to  the  building,  and  compared  one 
part  with  another,  and  had  given  attention  to  it — ^in 
fact,  after  his  eye  had  btrome  educated  to  take  it  all 
in — ^his  opinion  completely  changed,  and  he  was  no 
longer  disappointed. 

Remember,  then,  that  you  require  time  to  learn  to 
value  the  Bible  as  it  ought  to  be  valued. 

III.  And  now  let  us  draw  to  a  close.  What  shall 
my  "practical  application"  be  this  afternoon?  I 
think  I  see  what  it  ought  to  be. 

On  former  occasions  I  have  urged  upon  you  to  read 
your  Bibles  regularly.  Not,  perhaps,  long  passages 
at  a  time.  A  short  passage,  well  understood,  will  do 
you  more  good  than  a  long  passage  just  read  over,  and 
little  more  done.  But,  anyhow,  form  your  plan  of 
reading,  and  stick  to  it.  You  take  your  meals 
regularly,  and  at  regular  times ;  why  should  you  not 
take  regular  meals  of  the  spiritual  food  of  the  Word 
of  Grod  I  I  think  you  would  feel  obliged  to  do  so  if 
your  soul  were  in  a  healthy  state.  The  other  day, 
perhaps,  you  could  not  eat  your  breakfast  when  break- 
fast-time came.  Why  not  ?  I  ask.  *'  Oh  !  "  you  say, 
"  I  wasn't  well."  Exactly  so.  But  when  you  got  well 
again,  you  relished  your  breakfast  as  much  as  ever. 
And  when  you  find  you  do  not  care  for  your  Bible, 
and  begin  to  neglect  the  regular  reading  of  it,  just 
ask  yourself,  "  Is  not  my  soul  out  of  order  J    Is  my 
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0oul  in  sound  health  ? "  In  religion,  my  dear  ohildren, 
as  in  other  things,  be  on  your  guard  against  a  fits-and- 
startB  way  of  going  to  work.  Let  everything  be 
regular,  orderly,  and  systematic.  Now  all  that,  I 
think,  is  good  advioe. 

Then  I  have  asked  you  to  remember  that  you  must 
take  pains  in  reading  your  Bible,  because  no  good 
thing  in  this  world  is  to  be  got  without  trouble.  And 
I  have  counselled  you  to  do  as  the  Bible  directs  us  to 
do,  to  "  seek  for  wisdom  as  silver,  and  to  search  for  her 
as  for  lost  treasures."    And  that,  too,  is  sound  advice. 

Then,  on  former  occasions,  I  have  pointed  out  to 
you  the  very  great  importance  of  obeying  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Bible.  "  Be  ye  doers  of  the  Word,  and  not 
hearers  only,"  says  St.  James.  Why  do  we  use  the 
Bible  ?  For  this  reason  amongst  others,  that  we  may 
ascertain  what  Grod  s  will  is,  and  may  submit  our- 
selves to  it.    And  if  we  love  God,  we  are  glad  to  know 


what  He  expects  of  us ;  and  we  are  glad  to  do  our 
very  best  to  please  Him.  So  I  have  advised  you  to 
practise  what  you  know ;  to  say  to  yourself,  **  God 
tells  me  to  do  this  thing.  By  His  help  I  will  do  it 
Grod  tells  me  to  avoid  that  other  thing.  By  His  help 
I  will  avoid  it."  And  this  advice,  too,  has  been  good 
advice,  I  am  sure. 

But  my  advice  to-day  refers  to  a  different  subject, 
although  I  have  not  altogether  forgotten  the  subject 
when  I  have  preached  to  you  before.  To-day,  how- 
ever, it  comes  to  the  front.  I  ask,  when  you  enter 
that  great  Cathedral,  the  Bible,  for  the  purpose  of 
understanding  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth, 
and  height  of  it,  that  you  should  take  with  you  the 
great  Guide  whom  God  luw  provided  for  you  and 
promised  to  give  you — the  Holy  Spirit — that  He  may 
lead  you  into  the  knowledge  of  all  the  truth  which 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know. 


EYES     TO     THE      BLIND. 


'  £  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  he  was  feet  to  the 
lame, 
To  the  light  of  his  brightness  the  wise- 
hearted  came, 
Till  it  paled  in  the  glow  of  the  Wonderful  Name  t 

Of  the  meek  man  of  Uz  I  incredulous  heard, 
While  the  spirit  within  me  to  anger  was  stirred 
By  a  cross  of  no  moment — a  look  or  a  word. 

But,  when  my  impatience  our  Father  would  mend, 
He  plunged  me  in  darkness  my  soul  to  befriend ; 
Then  I  heard   and    believed,  and    I  wait   for   His 
end. 

The  One  I  confide  in  is  eyes  to  the  blind, 
He  has  borne  all  the  sorrows  and  sins  of  mankind, 
And   blessed    are    they    who   have   drunk   of    His 
mind  I 


Oh,  far  more  than  rich  is  a  child  who  reveres 

The  mother  that  bare  her.    One  weeps  with  my  tearsL 

And  lays  on  her  shoulder  the  weight  of  my  years ; 

The  child  of  my  true  love— no  daughter  of  Heth — 

And  visions  of  Life,  as  it  tramples  on  Death, 

Shine  faithful  and  true  when  they  float  on  her  breath. 

My  soul  is  in  prison,  yet  still  I  can  say, 

His  will  is  perfection,  *tis  sweet  to  obey ; 

Twas  a  Love  passing  knowledge  that  darkened  my  day. 

When  one  friend  forsakes  us,  some  other  draws  near ; 
Though  sealed  are  mine  eyes,  I  can  see,  with  my  ear. 
And  the  things  of  the  Kingdom  looked  never  so  clear. 

And  it  may  be  by  blindness  my  darling  I  train 
How  life  shall  be  Christ,  and  how  dying  be  gain  : 
O  God,  to  Thy  lovers  no  lot  comes  in  vain  1 

Geobqe  S.  Outram. 


♦0>«'f»^ 


"LIFT    UP    YOUR    HEARTS";    OR,    WORDS   OF    GOOD    CHEER. 

THE   DESPONDENT. 


BY     THE     BEV.     W.     MANN     8TATHAM. 


jnnHE  counsels   of   Holy 
sacred  commands  to 


Writ    become  at   once 

I        sacred  commands  to  the  Christian,  and  the 

Jl.        first  practical  question  is.  How  can  we  fulfil 

the   duties    demanded    of    us?    That  these 

counsels  are  right  and  wise  we  do  not  stay  to  debate. 

That  they  are  Dirine  words,  and  therefore  right  and 


wise,  is  axiomatic  with  us  all ;  but  that  our  hUued' 
ru'sn  is  concerned  in  them  we  are  sometimes  more 
slow  to  perceive.  The  Bible  is  a  book  of  consola- 
tions as  well  as  counsels  ;  indeed,  they  are  joined  to- 
gether, and  no  man  can  put  them  asunder.  No  thought- 
ful student  of  human  life  can  fail  to  notice  that 
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despondency  is  a  very  frequent  state  of  heart.  '*  Why 
art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me?"  are  queries  that  belong  not 
alone  to  the  old  time  before  u&  We  all,  indeed,  utter 
such  soliloquies  to  our  own  souls  in  these  modem 
timea    As  the  poem  has  it— 

••  We  are  tired, 
My  heart  and  1." 

Our  meditations,  therefore,  in  this  paper  will  run 
along-  the  line  of  present  need.  We  are  not  debating 
old-world  problems,  or  puzzling:  ourselves  with  philo- 
sophic prelections.  Ours  is  emphatically  a  tiring 
nbjert.  Like  St.  Paul,  we  too  are  often  in  heaviness 
throa<rh  manifold  temptations  and  tribulations,  and 
it  may  do  us  some  good  to  ponder  a  counsel  so  Heavei;- 
breathed  as  this,  "Lift  up  your  hearts." 

First  of  all,  then,  is  it  Sin  that  troubles  us?  Is 
the  conscience  hot  and  the  spirit  full  of  the  sting  of 
sin .'  Is  Memobt  at  work,  raking  up  the  embers  of 
peut  faults  and  failings,  of  old  shortcomings  and 
sins  1  If  this  be  so,  let  us  not  try  to  drown  remem- 
brance in  the  waters  of  Lethe,  for  no  oblivion  of  the 
past  is  really  possible  to  us.  Kather  let  us  exercise 
m  3mory  in  another  direction.  Let  us  remember  that 
"  where  sin  abounded  grace  did  much  more  abound." 
We  ran  come  nigh  and  touch  the  Christ  and  the 
Cross,  and  we  can  listen  to  the  music  of  those  old 
prophetic  words,  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye.  My  people, 
saith  your  God ;  Bpeak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem, 
and  cry  unto  her  that  her  transgression  is  forgiven, 
that  her  iniquity  is  covered,  for  she  hath  received  at 
the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her  sin."  With 
penitent  contrition  and  the  profound  peace  of  faith, 
we  can  once  more  receive  the  Divine  absolution,  and 
rest  upon  the  promise,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
Son  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  "  Lift  up  your  hearts ! " 
Yes,  '•  Be  of  goitd  rhrer^  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ;  go 
in  peace." 

Or  perhaps  it  is  disappointment  that  clouds  the 
sp>'t.  Our  purposes  have  miscarried;  but  God's 
purposes  are  higher  than  ours,  and  thrxe  have  not 
mi-^carried.  Where  would  the  flower-strewn  path  we 
wanted  to  take  have  led  us/  That  we  know  not. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  so  saintly  as  we  thought  we 
were:  perhaps  the  temptations  connected  with  a 
more  prosperous  temporal  weal  would  have  overcome 
oir  heroism.  Perhaps  the  wizardy  of  the  world 
would  have  cast  a  spell  over  us  as  fatal  as  it  is 
fascinating.  Perhaps  associations  would  have  been 
formed  with  those  whose  flattery  bom  of  favour 
would  have  drawn  us  into  distance  from  God  anrl 
delight  in  sin  !  Lift  up  your  hearts  !  *•  The  linjrer 
is  more  than  the  ring,"  says  an  old  proverb.  The 
s'>nl  is  more  than  the  estate.  You  may  have  suffered 
in  the  one,  but  you  have  saved  the  other. 

Or  it  may  be  that  habit  has  become  a  tyrant,  not 
indeed  in  relation  to  vice,  but  in  connection  with 
what  we  ignorantly  call  trifles,  until  these  silken 
ooids  have  tamed  into  iron  chains.    Little  exercises 


of  self-denial  have  been  neglected ;  the  oratory  of 
devotion  has  been  turned  into  the  chamber  of  sloth ; 
the  incipient  indulgences  of  the  table,  not  perhaps  in 
wine,  but  in  luxurious  repast,  have  quickened  the 
edge  of  appetite  to  the  detriment  of  a  wise  self- 
discipline.  We  sit  loose-braced  to  the  world.  We 
are  the  easy  prey  of  the  mitwr  tewptatiouM  of  life, 
and  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  are  experiences  of 
yesterda}'.  Our  ''Jeremy  Taylors,"  our  "Goul- 
burns,"  our  "  Kebles  "  we  do  not  exactly  know  where 
to  lay  our  hands  on,  and  our  Bibles  and  books  of 
devotion  are  somewhat  dust-covered  through  disuse. 
With  the  decline  of  the  souFs  health  there  comes 
decline  of  the  soul's  happiness  too :  our  joy  in  Gtxl, 
which  is  our  only  true  joy,  is  gone ;  but  temporary 
eclipse  is  not  destruction  of  the  Sun,  and  in  the 
gloom  of  the  darkness  we  cry  out,  **  Return,  0  Lord  : 
how  long  ?  "  Then  we  remember  that  "  He  is  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us,"  and  that  He  will  ''restore 
unto  us  the  joy  of  His  Anointed,"  if  we  but  seek  His 
face  again.  Lift  up  your  hearts  !  the  morning  beams 
are  shooting  up  Into  the  horizon.  With  new  life  in 
God  will  come  new  conquests  over  self  and  sin.  We 
have  fallen  from  our  high  estate  ;  but  to  fall  is  not  to 
he  lost.  "Rejoice  not  over  me,  O  mine  enemy,  for 
when  I  fall  I  shall  arise."  Lift  up  your  hearts! 
Why  ?  The  answer  is  complete.  '*  Greater  is  He  that 
is  for  us  than  all  that  can  be  against  us." 

"  Lift  up  your  hearts,"  then,  is  a  manifold  counsel, 
for  it  applies  to  all  our  experiences  of  depression  and 
sadness  and  unrest.  We  must,  however,  be  cautious, 
in  our  philosophy  of  conduct,  concerning  obedience  to 
this  counsel:  for  certainly  it  is  not  meant  that  we 
should  forego  sobriety  of  heart  and  sanctity  of  life. 
In  our  need  excitement  is  not  to  be  the  panacea  for 
either  grief  or  gloom.  What  we  want  is  equability 
of  temperament — a  joy  that  is  profound  and  per* 
manent,  not  one  that  is  ephemeral  and  empty.  We 
are  never  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  range  of  religious 
feeling — the  divine  is  always  to  dominate  the  human ; 
for  religion,  as  Archer  Butler  beautifully  says,  is 
"  not  to  diversify  our  life,  but  fo  he  our  life."  Many 
*'  lift  up  their  hearts  "  through  the  wine-cup  and  the 
ministries  of  fun  and  frivolity,  only  to  "  let  them 
down  "  afterwards  into  still  more  abysmal  deptl  .i  of 
depression.  It  is  one  of  the  '•  notes  "  of  true  r'.Jgion 
that  life's  inner  joy  is  permanent ;  for  "  My  yyj  no  man 
taketh  away  from  you."  We  claim  on  b'.nalf  of  the 
Christian  faith,  that  asceticism  finds  no  shelter  under 
its  wing — that  belongs  to  Egyptian  gloom,  not  to  the 
changeless  light  of  the  Gospel.  Our  Lord,  in  giving 
us  a  *•  holy  land  "  in  the  heart,  has  given  us  a  '*  happy 
land"  there  alt^o.  and  He  has  transfigured  the  life 
'*  that  now  is  "  by  filling  it  with  the  prophecies  and 
promises  of  the  life  that  is  to  come.  Lift  up  your 
hearts :  this  fatherland  of  youn>  is  a  parable  of  the  Great 
Fatherland — this  Homo  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
Father's  home— this  citizenship  is  the  preparation  for 
the  City  not  made  with  hands,  for  the  Kingdom  which 
is  eternal  in  the  heavens.    L'fe  is  thus  emancipated 
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from  the  dread  dominion  of  DfiAtK ;  for  the  Chrintian 
life  even  here  has  in  it  the  elements  of  the  life 
eternal. 

Let  us  not,  then,  be  foolish  enough  to  refuse  our 
blessedness,  and  let  us  remember  that  a  daily 
cheerful  gladness  of  heart  is  to  a  large  extent  a  matter 
of  cult  i  vat  urn.  We  ought  to  cherish  such  a  view  of 
God  as  Our  Father  as  will  lift  life  out  of  undue 
care  and  anxiety.  Our  Blessed  Lord  intended  us  to  do 
this.  "  Your  Heavenly  Father,"  He  said,  "  knoweth 
what  things  ye  have  need  of.'*  "  Take  no  anxiety  for 
the  morrow."  "  When  ye  pray,  say.  Our  Father  which 
art  in  Heaven.'*  I  have  noticed  in  life  the  too 
occasional  character  of  our  cheerfulness.  Some  people 
who  are  bright  at  night  are  budgy  in  the  morning,  and 
some  who  are  brilliant  in  society  are  sad  when  they 
are  solitary.  Now  we  ought  to  cultivate  a  faith  in 
God,  and  a  "joy  of  faith,"  as  the  Holy  Scripture  has 
it,  which  will  fill  all  life  with  the  music  of  a  Father's 
footstep,  and  cover  it  with  the  bright  sky  of  an  im- 
mortal hope. 

But  why  ought  we  to  lift  up  our  hearts,  we  ask 
again  ?  God  wills  it  and  that  is  our  reason,  and  surely 
wc  may  sec  that  it  is  for  our  soul's  health  as  well  as 
our  soul's  happiness.  But  there  is  yet  another  reason. 
We  ought  to  coHxidcr  othernt^  and  as  we  provoke  to 
love  we  ought  to  provoke  to  gladness  too.  Some 
Christians  have  this  faculty  in  a  wonderful  degree. 
They  arc  not  wit**  or  humorists,  or  punsters  or  jesters, 
for  these  people  are  often  failures,  and  seem  to  bo 
"  pumping  up  "  their  supplies  out  of  very  empty  wells. 
No!  the  souls  I  refer  to  have  cultivated  a  happy 
spirit  of  dependence  upon  God — ^have  learned,  by  the 
experience  of  others,  the  faithfulness  of  God  to  His 
promises,  have  remembered  His  mercies  and  loving- 
kindnesses  which  have  been  ever  of  old,  and  have  put 
away  from  them  as  unworthy  of  their  Christian 
faith  all  doubts  concerning  the  love  and  care  of 
their  Father  in  Heaven.  What  welcome  is  given 
to  those  who  carry  "wdth  them  the  sweet  and  simple 
flower  called  "  heart's-ease,"  and  whose  very  presence 


irradiates  the  sick -chamber  as  with  light  froID 
Heaven  I 

**  Lift  up  your  hearts  "  :  the  more  at  first  this  meetn 
US  as  a  difficulty  should  we  earnestly  set  ourselves  to 
fulfil  it  as  a  duty  ;  and  we  should  remember  that  the 
gpirit  of  life  is  more  than  material  possessions  or 
magnificent  attainments,  and  this  spirit  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  communicable  gift,  "Heaviness  in  the  heart 
of  man  maketh  it  stoop,  but  a  good  word  makcth  it 
glad."  It  is  easy  to  have  pianos  in  the  house  and 
vcrer  to  vxe  theviy  and  it  is  easy  to  have  golden 
treasuries  on  our  little  closet  tables,  and  never  to 
carry  out  their  counsels.  AVhat  we  all  want  is  the 
grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  fulfil  the  petition :  *'  We 
humbly  beseech  Thee,  that,  as  by  Thy  special  grace 
preventing  us  Thou  dost  put  into  our  minds  good 
desires,  so  by  Thy  continual  help  w^e  may  bring  the 
same  to  good  eflPect;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord" 

I  quite  admit  that  dcxpondrnt  people  have  great 
claim  to  consideration  as  sometimes  the  subjects  of 
phlegmatic  temperament  and  of  a  physical  nervous- 
ness which  only  the  superficial  and  the  heartless  talk 
flippantly  about.  Men  and  women  have  sore  burdeus 
often  to  bear,  and  often  bear  them  bravely,  with  a 
quiet  endurance  which  is  better,  after  all,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  than  the  brightneas  of  those  who  have  unbroken 
health  and  buoyant  spirits.  And  yet  it  remains  true 
of  them  also,  that  religion  is  their  best  anodyne,  and 
that  the  Christian  faith,  with  its  perfect  revelation  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  can  put  a  brightness  even  into 
their  lives  such  as  no  merely  human  force  can  do. 
Finally,  the  Holy  Book  says  to  all  of  us,  **  Lift  up  your 
hearts,"  as  the  last  days  come  upon  us,  for  after  pain 
of  body,  loss  of  health,  departure  of  friends,  and 
solitude  of  estate,  Home  is  awaiting  us  in  the 
great  Beyond,  and  our  redemption  draweth  nigh. 
Despondency  might,  and  did.  belong  to  the  children 
of  so-called  light-hearted  Greece  as  eventide  drew 
nigh,  for  their  faith  was  corrupted  and  their  hope 
was  dead ;  but  the  Christian,  even  "  unto  this  last," 
can  rejoice  with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 


THE  REV.   HUGH  PRICE  HUGHES  ON  THE  WESLEYAN  WEST  END  MISSION. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MB.   HUGHES  BY  OUB  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER. 


N  the  northern  verge  of  that 
labyrinth  of  squares  lying 
between  Oxford  Street  and 
the  Euston  Road  is  the  quiet 
little  London  street  where 
the  leader  of  the  Forward 
Movement  in  Wesleyan 
Methodism  has  lately  made 
his  home. 

Dull  and  possibly  dreary  it  might  be,  but  for  the 
trees  of  Gordon  Square  and  Endsleigh  Gardens  which 
wave  at  either  end.    Yet  the  dulness  may  not  be 


without  its  compensation,  for  it  is  quiet ;  and  up-staira 
in  Mr.  Hughej<'s  dwelling  is  r.  little  room — quit«  silent 
for  central  London— where,  surrounded  by  his  books, 
and  with  an  outlook  on  a  little  enclosure  which  does 
duty  for  garden,  he  thinks  out  his  work  or  transacts 
his  business  as  director  of  that  novel  religious  move- 
ment, the  Wesleyan  West-End  Mission. 

The  position  is  characteristic.  While  by  no  means 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  aL-stheticism  and  of  what 
may  be  called  the  hallowed  romance  and  tender  poetry 
which  cling  around  many  a  minister's  life  and  home, 
yet  everything  must  be  sacrifioed  for  the  suoceasfol 
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proeecation  of  the  work  to  which  he  has  been 
called. 

And  what  is  that  work  ?  Briefly,  it  is  the  manage- 
ment of  the  new  Eirangelistic  Movement  which 
Weeleyans  have  recently  begim  in  the  West  End  of 
London.  Farther,  he  is  one  of  the  leaders — if  not  the 
principal — of  what  he  calls  the  Forward  Movement. 
This  is  a  movement  of  which  aggressive  mission  work 
is  part  and  parcel,  and  which,  as  he  himself  expresses 
it,  strives  to  show  the  people  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
beet  Friend  they  ever  had,  and  that  His  principles  will 
do  more  for  them  than  Socialism ;  that  Christianity 
should  influence  all  aspects  of  social  life,  and  is  not 
**  played  out,'"  but  that  it  has  a  message  for  men  and 
women  now,  to-day,  in  this  life  as  well  as  for  the 
life  that  is  to  come. 

He  seems  just  the  man  for  the  new  Mission.    Full 

of  enthusiasm,  earnestness,  *'go/'  he  unites  culture 

and  learning  with  a  popular  style  and  a  sympathetic 

voice.     A    somewhat   tall,  spare    figure   dressed   in 

10 


ordinary  clerical  garb,  with  a  fund  of  feeling  and 
kindliness  in  his  calm  eyes,  which  yet  can  flash  out 
finely  on  occasion,  he  is  just  the  man  to  attract  and 
control  large  audienoes,  without  repelling  the  refined 
or  sensitive.  He  is  emphatically  what  our  American 
cousins  would  call  a  ''live  man.** 

He  is  yet  young,  having  been  bom  in  1847,  at  Car- 
marthen, in  South  Wales,  where  his  father  is  to-day  a 
highly  esteemed  medical  man,  and  like  himself  a 
staunch  Wesleyan.  His  grandfather  was  a  Wes- 
leyan  minister,  and  notable  if  only  for  this,  that 
he  was  the  first  Welshman  ever  elected  a  member  of 
the  Legal  Hundred.  After  preaching  in  various  towns, 
and  for  some  time  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Hughes  was  removed 
to  Brixton,  in  the  south  of  London,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1887  was  relieved  from  the  charge  of  a  pastorate  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  the  special  evangelistic 
work  in  the  West  End.  And  it  is  perhaps  character- 
istic of  the  man  that  he  then  set  to  work  to  find  a 
house,  as  he  himself  told  us,  within  walking  distance 
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of  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  to  avoid  Sunday 
travelling'. 

"You  reirard  the  new  Mission  work  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  as  its  most  important  phase,  Mr. 
Hug-hes  ] " 

His  eyes  flash  out  with  rare  enthusiasm  as  the 
answer  instantly  comes — 

"  It  is  the  vital  phase  I  And  this  West-End  Mission 
upon  which  we  have  entered  is  the  key  to  the  position. 
It  is  our  Malakoff !  Everyone  feels  that.  During 
the  last  twelve  years  we  have  witnessed  a  revival  of 
the  old  enthusiastic  aprgressive  Methodist  spirit.  A 
new  generation  had  arisen  which  had  not  passed 
through  that  paralysing  strife  and  schism  of  *49, 
which  seemed  to  cause  the  feeling  that  our  race  was 
run  and  our  day  was  over.  Older  members  were 
fearful  of  innovations,  remembering  that  schism.  But 
the  new  generation  does  not  dread  change,  and  so 
gradually  a  feeling  arose  that  we  must  be  aggressive. 
Ten  years  ago  Conference  accepted  temperance  work 
and  Bands  of  Hope  as  an  integral  part  of  our  Church 
activity.  Then  laymen  were  admitted  to  Conference 
for  the  first  time — a  great  blessing,  which  has  largely 
helped  the  Forward  Movement.  Again,  we  were  the 
first  body  which  protested  against  certain  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  we  believed  to  be  immoral.  All 
these  things  brought  us  more  into  touch  with  the 
time. 

"  Ultimately  there  were  three  marked  developments 
in  the  Forward  Movement : — 

"(1)  An  extraordinary  interest  in  the  villages; 
(2)  a  growing  feeling  that  we  have  not  been  holding 
our  own  in  the  great  centres  of  population;  and 
lastly,  (3)  the  great  enterprise  in  London. 

"Now,  with  regard  to  the  first.  We  have  been 
making  exhaustive  inquiries,  and  we  are  now 
publishing  more  complete  returns  as  to  the  state 
of  our  villages  than  have  ever  been  published  be- 
fore.  We  find  there  are  about  19,000  small  towns 
and  villages  in  England,  each  having  less  than  3,000 


inhabitants,  and  there  is  some  branch  of  Methodism  in 
10,000  of  these.  Thus  there  are  9,000  of  such  villages 
in  which  Methodism  is  not  represented ;  but  during 
the  last  twenty  years  we  have  occupied  500  villages. 
Of  course,  in  some  of  these  9,000  the  Church  of 
England,  and  other  Nonconformist  bodies  than  our- 
selves, are  represented.  But  while  carefully  avoiding 
all  competition  with  every  other  evangelical  Church,  it 
is  now  our  fixed  resolve  as  soon  as  possible  to  preach 
the  Grospel  in  every  village.  Our  organisation,  utilis- 
ing the  aid  of  our  local  preachers,  enables  us  to  do 
this,  and  to  do  it  at  small  cost.  We  feel  a  special 
responsibility  in  this  work,  and  under  our  new  Home 
Mission  Secretary,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Clapham,  we  are 
beginning  a  new  campaign  in  the  villages,  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Wesley. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Champness,  too,  has  started  a  new 
order  of  evangelists — paid  lay  agents  of  a  new  class — 
and  the  Home  Mission  Committee  are  utilising  these 
men  with  much  success. 

"Then  with  regard  to  our  position  in  large  provincial 
towns.  We  find  some  of  our  large  chapels  in  the 
great  centres  of  population  half -empty.  (This,  it  may 
be  remarked  parenthetically,  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
experience  with  which  the  Wesleyan  denomination  is 
alone  familiar,  for  the  same  causes  seem  to  be  at 
work  in  alL)  Some  of  the  people  have  gone  to  the 
suburbs,  and  the  services  are  not  adapted  to  those  who 
dwell  in  the  neighbourhood.  Therefore,  we  are  going 
to  alter  everything  to  secure  the  ear  of  the  people.  A 
splendid  experiment  has  been  crowned  with  success 
at  Manchester.  There,  we  had  Oldham  Street  Chapel, 
which  used  to  be  crowded ;  it  became  nearly  empty. 
The  plaoe  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  an  entirely 
altered  manner  at  a  cost  of  £50,000.  There  is  a  fine 
hall  up-stairs,  holding  1.500  people,  and  it  is  always 
crowded.  Underneath,  facing  the  street,  are  several 
shops,  which  are  let  to  good  tenants. 

"It  is  the  alteration  in  the  services  which  has 
wrought  the  change.  Seat-rents  are  abolished.  We 
have  a  band,  short  prayers, 
hymns  printed  for  each  day,  and 
bright,  brief,  pithy  addresses. 
From  elaborate  inquiries  made 
by  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Collier,  the 
director  of  this  Mission,  it  has 
been  found  that  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  attendants  never 
went  before  to  a  plaoe  of  wor- 
ship. This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
we  mean  to  do  in  the  large 
towns.  Some  of  us  have  been 
agitating  for  it  for  years.  A 
similar  experiment  is  now  to  be 
made  in  Birmingham,  and  we 
have  been  equally  successful  both 
in  Clerkenwell  and  in  the  East 
End  of  London.  Thus,  you  sec, 
in  addition  to  our  ordinary  work, 
which  suits  some  people,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  distinctly  dif- 
ferent kind  of  service,  of  a 
popular  type  and  evangelistio 
in  character. 
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"  But,  thirdly,  our  great  enterprise  is — ^London,  the 
g"reatest  city  in  the  world,  a  little  world  in  itself. 
Now,  Wesleyan   Methodism   has  never  flourished  in 
London  as  in  some  of  the  country  districts.    It  took 
but  little  root  until,  some  twenty  years  af^o,  some  ex- 
cellent   laymen    started    the    chapel-building'    fund. 
Since  then  some  ninety  chax>els  have  been  built,  at  a  cost 
of  about  half  a  million 
of  money.  But  we  felt 
these  were  all  for  the 
middle  -  class ;      they 
were  not  in  inner  Lon- 
don.  We  felt  we  ou;?ht 
to    do    more    for    tha 
misuses.      After  pro- 
longed discussion, 
therefore,    we    smarted 
the  London  Mission. 

"  Now,  I  would  like 
to  say  here  that  the 
Wesleyan  London  Mis- 
sion is  one  and  Indi- 
ffUible.  The  enterprise 
of  which  I  have  been 
appointed  director  is 
simply  the  West-End 
branch  of  that  Mission. 
A  beginning  was  made 
at  St.  George's-in-the- 
Eost,  near  Ratcliff 
Highway.  The  chapel 
there  used  to  be  de- 
serted. It  was  handed 
over  to  my  friend  the 
Rev.  Peter  Thompson, 
who  has  done  there 
much  the  same  as  has 
been  done  at  Oldham 
Street,  Manchester.  A 
number  of  ladies  and 

gentlemen  come  from  wealthier  quarters  to  help  in  the 
work,  and  thus  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  brought 
together.  For  in  this  Forward  Movement  we  recog- 
nise that  we  must  provide  for  social  wants  as  well  as 
spiritual,  and  among  other  triumphs,  Mr.  Thompson 
and  his  friends  have  captured  'Paddy^s  Goose,*  a 
notorious  public-house,  and  use  it  for  the  rational 
recreation  and  benefit  of  the  people. 

"  In  Olerkenwell,  the  Rev.  Edward  Smith  has  again 
done  much  the  same  thing.  The  idea  being  to  adapt 
the  place  to  the  people,  and  to  care  for  them  socially 
&s  well  as  what  may  be  called  *  spiritually.'  Near  by 
also  is  the  Whitecross  Street  Mission,  carried  on  by 
boys  and  old  scholars  of  our  Leys  School,  Cambridge. 
This  is  also  doing  a  good  work. 

**  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  West-End  Mission  is  our 
MalakofF.  There  we  found  a  greater  Methodist 
wilderness  than  anywhere  else.  There  live  400,000 
paople  without  any  Methodist  chapel.  The  West  End 
ssems  to  me  the  headquarters  of  wickedness.  Satan's 
82at  is  there.     It  is  the  Vanity  Fair  of  the  world. 

**  Now  there  are  thousands  of  young  Methodists  em- 
ployed in  the  West  End  for  whom  we  have  done 
noting.     Further,  it  Is  a  cosmopolitan  spot ;  political 
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ref  uo-ees  congregate  there ;  everything  seems  to 
gravitate  there ;  and  without  disparaging  the  work  of 
other  Churches,  we  be'ieve  we  have  a  work  in  this 
cosmopolitan  district,  in  this  centre  of  the  realm. 

**What  do  we  propose  to  do?  Well,  we  do  not 
exactly  know.  That  is  our  glory.  We  place  ourselves 
in  the  hands  of  God  and  say,  *Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 

have  us  to  do?*  The 
problem  is  so  complic- 
ated, we  must  keep 
our  minds  open;  we 
will  not  be  tied  by  red 
tape. 

"  But  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  Mission  will 
be  very  catholic  in 
its  basis.  We  shall 
heartily  welcome  the 
co-operation  of  all 
Churches,  and  any 
converts  whom  wj 
hope  to  make  will  be 
at  perfect  liberty  to 
join  any  Church  they 
may  please. 

**  Further,  music  will 
play  a  prominent  part. 
We  shall  have  a  brass 
band  and  an  orchestra, 
and   we    shall   endea- 
vour to  secure  the  most 
suitable      agents      in 
various    branches    of 
work.    My  first  appli- 
cation   was    to    Mark 
Guy  Pearse,  who  is  so 
well    known    by    his 
books.     He  will  take 
certain    services,    but 
he  will  not  share  the 
responsibility  of  the  Mission.      He  will  preach  on 
Sunday   mornings  and   on  Fridays,  when  we  hope 
to  have  such  a  noonday  service  in  the  West  End  as  Dr. 
Parker  holds  every  Thursday  at  the   City  Temple. 
Then   on  Sunday  afternoons  we  propose  to  have  a 
somewhat  peculiar  service.     It  will  take  the  form 
of  a  Conference,  when  we  hope  that  many  Christians, 
belonging  to  various   departments   of   life,  will  be 
able  to  testify  to  the  value  of  Christianity  in  the 
business  or  profession  to  which  they  belong.     There 
are  many,  perhaps,  who  could  not  preach  or  write, 
who  could  yet  take  part  in  such  a  conference.    Such 
a  service  will  be  attractive  to  men.     We  want  to 
show  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  best  Friend  the  human 
race  has  ever  had.    This  is  a  side  of  Christianity  that 
must  be  presented. 

"  Well,  then  there  are  thousands  of  young  people  in 
the  West- End  shops.  What  have  they  to  do  in  the 
evening  ?  We  want  to  get  hold  of  them,  and  encourage 
them  to  join  choral  societies  and  social  evenings,  and 
so  forth.  Also,  we  hope  to  have  a  Medical  Mission,  and 
likewise  a  Christian  Workers*  Home,  where  Christian 
ladies,  who  will  give  themselves  up  to  the  work, 
might  live.    I  have  long  felt  that  ladies  might  give 
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themselves  to  such  work  as  do  the  ''sisters"  and 
nnns,  etc.,  in  the  Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome, 
without,  however,  taking  the  vows,  and  so  on,  con- 
sidered necessary  in  those  communities. 

"  As  to  buildings,  we  have  taken  St.  James's  Hall, 
Piccadilly,  for  Sundays  and  Fridays  only,  at  a  rent  of 
£1,200  a  year,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  London 
Congregational  Union  have  in  a  most  brotherly 
manner  placed  their  hall  in  Wardour  Street  at  our  dis- 
posal. We  intend  to  have  something  going  on  there 
every  night — for  young  people  and  artisans  principally. 
On  Saturday  nights  we  intend  to  have  a  really  first- 
rate  concert  there.  Tou  see,  the  principle  of  social 
provision  for  the  people  will  be  fully  illuslrated. 
But  it  must  be  understood  that  all  arrangements  are 
for  the  present  temporary.  What  we  must  aim  at  is 
a  great  central  building  in  the  very  heart  of  the  West 
End,  which  will  cost  at  least  £30,000.  But  at  present 
we  must  generate  the  enthusiasm  in  St.  James's  Hall, 
and  from  there  we  want  to  go  into  every  back  street 
and  cranny.  I  myself  mean  to  hold  open-air  meetings 
in  Trafalgar  Square  and  Hyde  Park,  and  wherever 
the  Socialists  go.  I  want  to  show  the  people  that 
Christianity  is  not  "played  out"  Jesus  Christ  is 
their  best  Friend  yet. 


"  I  have  been  led  altogether  by  a  way  I  know  not  to 
this.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  you  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  steps  which  have  tended  to  it  or  of 
the  interest  it  has  aroused.  Persistent  advocacy  in 
the  paper  I  edit  helped  it  on,  no  doubt ;  but  I  had  not 
then  tJie  slightest  idea  that  I  should  be  chosen  to 
direct  the  scheme.  Whether  we  can  cope  with  the 
difficulties  remains  to  be  seen.  Our  Church  is  a  most 
elaborately  organised  Church,  and  consequently  a  very 
conservative  one.  It  is  therefore  a  very  astounding 
sign  of  the  times  that  such  a  conservative  and  highly 
organised  Church  should  adopt  such  a  new  departure. 
There  is  no  Church  which  has  entered  upon  so  novel 
an  enterprise.  Tet  at  the  last  Conference  there  was 
not  a  dissentient  voice." 

Most  thinkers,  if  not  all,  who  consider  the  subject 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Hughes  that  the  unanimous 
acceptance  of  such  an  enterprise  by  so  conservative  a 
body  is  indeed  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  times,  a  sign 
that  Church  organisations,  as  well  as  others,  can  and 
must  adapt  themselves  to  the  varying  needs  of 
humanity  without  compromise  of  essential  principles. 
And  as  the  visitor  takes  leave  of  Mr.  Hughes  he  feels 
that  he  has  been  conversing  with  one  who  is  eminently 
fitted  for  such  an  endeavour. 


WORD    ON    "MELANCHOLY    CHRISTIANS." 

BY  THE  BEV.   B.  H.   LOVELL,  BBOMLEY,  KENT. 


HE     character 
of  the  Christ- 
ian    is    in- 
tended to  be 
mightiest  agent 
gf    the    Gospel, 
e  is  God's  best 
t,   when    it    is 
attractive.    Assiuredly  there  is  no  greater  hindrance 
to  the  extension  of  the  Christian  religion  than  un- 
lovely character.    As  character  is  formed  slowly  and 
often  unconsciously,  we  are  usually  little  aware  of  the 
impressions  we  produce  on  others.    '*To  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us  "  is  indeed  a  rare  attainment.    May  I 
then  urge  this  inquiry? — Is  it  not  possible  that  our 
representation  of  the  Christian  religion  may  be  less 
bright  and  attractive  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  than  we 
should  even  wish  it  to  be  ?    May  we  not  be  uncon- 
sciously representing  the  religious  life  under  too  sad 
an  aspect,  and  so,  without  intention,  doing  mischief  to 
the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ? 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  live  apart  from  the 
society  of  others.  Social  life  is  both  a  necessity  and  a 
Divine  ordination  and  imttrument.  We  are  bound 
up  in  families.  We  are  obliged,  in  business  life,  in 
recreation,  and  in  almost  all  the  enterprises  of  life,  to 
act  with  our  fellows.  No  one  can  admire  sadness. 
The  human  heart  was  made  for  joy.  Delight  is  in 
itself  a  fascination.  Men  gather  round  brightness 
and  shun  sorrow  everywhere.     The    secret   of    the 


success  of  much  that  is  most  wicked  is  the  brightness 
and  fascination  with  which  it  attracts  men.  Surely, 
of  all  things  in  the  world,  the  G<>8pel  of  the  love  of 
God,  the  fact  of  salvation,  ought  to  wear  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  of  appearances  I  We  can 
never  honour  God,  win  men  to  Him,  or  glorify  His 
love,  if  we  represent  religion  as  a  sad  and  gloomy 
thing.  What  a  difference  in  its  influence  amongst 
young  men  has  a  bright  and  open  character  as  contrasted 
with  one  of  a  reserved  and  gloomy  nature.  What 
a  mischievous  effect  on  family  life,  when  one  member 
is  cold,  formal,  and  forbidding,  and  that  one  perhaps 
specially  accounted  the  religious  member  of  the 
family.  How  easily  the  most  innocent  enjoyment  of 
a  circle  is  destroyed  by  the  frown  of  one  out  of 
sympathy  with  all  gladness.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to 
watch  the  lamplighter  on  a  dark  evening  going  along* 
the  streets  on  a  hill-side  and  kindling  light  after 
light,  leaving  behind  him  a  pathway  of  marked 
illumination,  instead  of  unrelieved  darkness :  but 
what  homes,  what  schools,  what  businesses,  would  the 
world  have  for  brightness,  if  only  each  Christian  were 
a  steady,  constant  light-bearer,  revealing  the  beauty 
of  Christ,  and  giving  light,  and  help,  and  guidance  to 
others  who  are  in  darkness.  No  mightier  agent  can 
exist  for  the  spread  of  the  Gk>Bpel  than  a  bright,  pure, 
glad  life. 

The  very  best  test  of  what  our  character  and  life 
really  are  is  not  to  be  found  by  seeking  to  look  into  and 
at  ourselves.    Rather,  we  may  more  sorely  discover  it 
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by  aakin^  what  effects  we  are  produoing  on  others.  To 
look  back  over  a  few  years  of  life,  and  ask  ourselves 
this  question,  What  is  the  fair  outcome  of  mj  life  in 
its  influence  on  others  ?  will  be  found  to  be  an  exercise 
at  once  most  healthful  and  full  of  self -revelation. 
The  lives  of  those  around  us  may  thus  become  a 
most  instructive  mirror  :  a  mirror  in  which  we  shall 
often  find  delineations  of  our  own  characters,  as  to 
features  we  little  thought  we  possessed.  Sadness, 
discontent,  and  the  absence  of  delight  in  our  por- 
traiture of  the  religrious  life,  will  then  often  be  seen 
to  have-  been  a  great  hindrance  to  others  becoming 
Christians. 

Many  reasons  of  a  very  subtle  character  may  easily 
give  a  tone  of  sadness  to  the  religious  life.  These 
may  be  neither  suspected  nor  felt  to  be  wrong.  Few 
good  people  as  yet  confess  the  sin  of  being  sad,  or  even 
think  that  it  is  a  sin.  Few  regard  delight  as  a  most 
sacred  duty  and  obligation.  To  rejoice  in  God  is 
esteemed  a  luxury,  but  not  a  binding  command  and 
duty.  To  openly  express  our  gladness  for  the  world 
of  beauty,  for  friendship  and  love,  and  Divine  bounty 
and  care,  is  not  always  regarded  as  as  imperative 
an  obligation  as  to  be  honest. 

We  may  become  melancholy  by  carrying  our  sins 
and  cares,  rather  than  eoMing  them  fully  and  entirely 
into  the  gracious  hand  of  Christ.  We  are  so  apt  to 
think  we  give  them  to  Him,  and  yet  still  to  bear  their 
burden  ourselves.  Thus  we  destroy  the  reality  and 
fulness  of  the  Divine  love  and  pardon.  We  may  take 
upon  ourselves  burdens  in  relation  to  the  world's  sin 
and  wrong-  which  are  God*8,  and  which  He  does  not 
intend  us  to  carry.  We  may  thus  seem  to  be  more 
concerned  about  tiie  sorrow  of  the  world  than  Gk)d 
Himself,  and  appear  more  earnest  than  He  seems  to  be 
to  rectify  at  once  all  its  mischiefs.  The  love  and 
temper  of  many  an  earnest  soul  is  thus  '*  sicklied  o*er 
with  a  cast  of  wearing  solicitude."  This  is  not  trust, 
but  distrust ;  not  faith  in  God,  but  doubt 

Many  imagine  falsely  that  the  highest  goodness 
consists  in  an  ideal  in  which  sorrow  is  the  pro- 
minent feature.  An  undertone  of  sweet  melancholy 
is  thought  to  be  most  consistent  with  piety,  and 
that,  in  a  sinful  world,  a  bright,  glad,  expressive 
life  is  not  either  right  or  possible.  Surely  if  this 
idea  were  the  true  one,  then  sunshine  and  flowers, 
and  children's  faces,  and  stars,  and  all  beautiful 
things,  ought  not  to  find  so  large  a  place  in  the 
creation  of  God  as  they  do.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
highest  life  cannot  be  lived  in  a  crowd.  Isolation  at 
times  is  necessary  for  the  fullest  communion  with 
God.  The  sacred  quiet  of  the  morning,  the  hush  of 
night,  the  stillness  of  the  woods,  all  these  have  their 
charm  and  help  for  spirits  which  are  bent  on  high 
purpose  and  effort.  The  mountain  peaks  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  have  much  company  with  the  valleys. 
In  all  new  and  great  plans  loneliness  is  largely  a  ne- 
cessity. But  when  this  is  the  case,  there  will  be  some 
great  ohjeet  before  our  minds.  It  will  be  quite  right 
and  safe  for  us  to  be  much  alone  with  God,  if  our 
concern  is  that,  as  the  result  of  that  isolation,  we 
intend  to  be  much  more  active  amongst  and  fer  men. 
It  ii  the  melancholy  that  is  bom  of  merely  personal 
disposition,  and  not  the  isolation  that  results  from 


seeking  some  nobler  level  of  life,  that  I  am  anxious 
to  discountenance. 

Too  much  self -introspection,  indulged  in  merely  for 
the  sake  of  looking  at  self,  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
a  morbid  life.  We  may  have  too  much  theoretical 
knowledge,  and  too  little  practical  power.  Our  fingers 
may  be  too  much  and  too  often  on  the  spiritual  pulse. 
We  may  look  so  often  at  the  roots  of  growth,  and  so 
disturb  them,  that  no  beautiful  flower,  or  fruit  for 
others'  eating  and  joy,  can  ever  grow.  Melancholy  is 
usually  a  most  selfish  attitude  of  mind.  Self  is  its 
one  thought.  Too  often  its  eye  rests  on  nothing  but 
the  sad  and  dark.  Imaginary  evils  fill  its  sad  fancy. 
Supposed  slights  and  neglects  from  others  help  its 
growth.  It  never  can  consort  with  anything  but 
weakness.  When  health  and  vigour  return,  this  sad 
disposition  flees  away.  It  is  like  mist  and  fog  where 
there  ought  to  be  th?  sunshine  of  Gkxl's  love.  Like 
all  clouds,  it  is  erar^/t-bom,  not  heaven-sent 

It  is  inevitable  that  melancholy  should  narrow  the 
mind,  contract  the  vision,  and  warp  and  destroy  sym- 
pathies and  broader  views  and  aims.  What  travel 
does  for  the  mind,  that  a  spiritual  gladness  will  do 
for  the  heart.  It  will  make  us  familiar  with  the 
beauties  and  joys  of  many  other  experiences  and  lives, 
and  so  give  us  ever  increased  reason  for  thankfulness 
and  confidence.  If  we  allow  ourselves  the.  habit  of 
taking  gloomy  views  of  things,  seeing  the  dark  side  of 
people,  and  growing  to  doubt  whether  this  can  suc- 
ceed, or  that  ought  to  be  attempted,  such  a  habit  of 
mind  will  feed  upon  itself,  until  at  length  the  absence 
of  all  joy.  all  enterprise,  all  courage  and  hope,  will  be 
the  experience  of  that  old  age,  in  which,  of  all  seasons, 
cheerfulness  is  its  own  best  reward  and  its  most 
delightful  ornament.  To  live  in  a  world  which  seems 
all  unlovely,  to  find  in  it  few  to  love  and  trust,  is 
indeed  a  penalty  most  terrible.  It  will  come  to  those 
who  persist  in  the  culture  of  melancholy.  They  can 
neither  love  nor  be  loved. 

If  melancholy  has  any  place  in  the  Christian  life, 
let  us  remember  it  has  only  a  very  partial  place.  The 
cloudy  days  when  all  is  rain  are  few  compared  with 
the  bright  ones.  Life  is  surely  not  to  be  built  up  by 
chiefly  eating  bitter  herbs.  Never  let  us  suppose  that 
December  is  more  spiritual  than  May  ;  €he  naked 
forest  more  beautiful  than  the  spring  woods ;  the 
raven  more  pure  than  the  dainty  robin.  If  we  would 
only  remember  that  it  is  the  one  special  aim  and 
design  of  Satan  to  cause  gloom  and  sorrow,  and  the 
one  great  aim  and  end  of  Christ  to  cause  joy  and  song, 
we  should  be  more  careful  how  we  ever  helped  the 
Evil  One  to  realise  his  wish.  Christ's  Gospel  is  our 
life's  sunshine ;  the  daily  festival  of  the  Spirit,  the 
advertisement  by  us  of  our  delight  in  the  bounty  and 
goodness  of  God.  Even  if  sorrow  comes  to  our  life, 
the  aim  of  Christ  is  to  transfigure  it,  and  make  it 
beautiful  with  the  brightness  of  His  sympathy,  and 
care,  and  far-reaching  blessing. 

If  it  be  urged  that  we  are  to  take  up  our  cross  and 
follow  Christ,  I  reply  we  are  to  take  up  our  cross 
only  against  what  is  weak  and  evil,  not  against  the 
good,  and  bright,  and  lovely.  Our  very  sorrow  is 
to  bring  us  higher  life  and  fuller  joy.  We  fail  to  see 
its  object,  and  we  defeat  its  purpose,  and  God's  aim 
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and  wish,  if  we  do  not  let  it  bring  us  blessing.  We 
are  then  worshipping  the  medicine,  not  seeking 
health. 

Christ  tells  us,  in  the  Gospel  by  St,  Matthew,  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  young  ladies  going 
to  a  wedding.  Surely,  a  very  bright,  attractive,  and 
conspicuous  picture  1  Everyone  knows  a  bridesmaid. 
There  is  nothing  but  brightness  and  joy  in  her  de- 
meanour. The  melancholy  and  depressed  servant, 
who  doubted  his  lord  and  did  nothing  with  his  talent, 
is  cast  out  from  the  Kingdom  into  darkness.  If 
melancholy  and  depression  did  no  other  mischief 
than  both  prevent  us  from  %corking  and  hinder  others, 
this  alone  would  be  ample  ground  for  our  deter- 
mining not  to  appear  sad,  lest  thereby  we  hindered 
work  for  Christ.  Nothing  hinders  work  and  damps 
enthusiasm  like  melancholy. 

The  great  cure  for  melancholy  is  to  let  Crod  rule 
in  all  our  life.  Commit  it  all  to  Him,  and  then,  as 
someone  has  well  said,  for  one  look  at  self  let  there 
be  many  a  look  at  God.  Less  of  self  and  more  of 
God  must  bring  joy.  To  leave  all  to  Him  and  look 
much  at  Him  will  give  us  constant  and  abundant 
reason  for  brightness.  Too  often  we  take  other 
Christians  for  our  ideals  rather  than  Christ.  Paul  is 
not  our  ideal,  nor  James,  nor  even  John.  They,  at 
best,  are  only  partial  revelations  of  the  perfect  life. 
Christ,  who  is  more  than  Paul,  or  James,  or  John,  He 
in  His  fulness  is  our  example  and  ideal.  In  the  life 
of  Christ  there  is  not  a  trace  of  morbid  or  sad  senti- 
ment ;  not  an  imperfect  line,  nor  a  one-sided  develop- 
ment ;  all  classes  and  all  true  life  received  His  glad, 
sympathetic  welcome. 

Two  cities  in  our  world  may  well  stand  for  opposite 
types  of  human  life — Paris  and  Venice.  Paris  stands 
for  the  symbol  of  idle  gaiety  and  thoughtless  pleasure, 
often  far  removed  from  innocence  or  purity.    Even  if 


Paris  were  as  innocent  as  gay,  I  would  not  ask  you 
for  a  moment  to  make  her  a  type  of  your  life. 

Venice  in  the  fourteenth  century  rose  from  the 
barren  lagoon — ^rose  from  the  sorrow  of  her  persecuted 
people.  Mark  her  origin.  The  people,  in  their 
sorrow,  set  to  work  to  make  Venice  the  noblest  of 
cities.  Colour,  grace,  beauty,  are  not  only  in  the 
catnedral,  but  everywhere.  Whether  the  building  be 
for  pleasure,  trade,  or  worship,  it  is  beautifully 
ornamented  with  the  Peacock,  the  Vine,  and  the  Dove ; 
these  are  the  symbols  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Comforter.  Here,  then,  home,  trade, 
pleasure,  civic  life,  religion,  were  all  wedded  to  art, 
colour,  beauty,  and  energy,  and  all  ruled  by  great 
Christian  truth  and  purpose,  with  nobility  of  aim  and 
breadth  of  view.  For  a  moment  contrast  Venice  and 
its  lofty  buildings  with  the  low  mud  drab  walls  of 
some  African  village — the  houses  colourless,  graceless 
and  unseemly.  Which  is  the  nobler  ideal  and  type  ? 
What  I  plead  for,  then,  is  this :  Our  life's  qiiest  and 
ideal,  not  a  life  of  thoughtless  pleasure,  not  a  life 
without  earnestness,  heart-sadness,  and  patient  self- 
denial,  not  a  life  blind  to  life's  tragedy  and  bittemess» 
and  sin  and  strife  ;  but  for  all  that,  a  life  bright  with 
God,  entering  into  all  His  gifts  and  purposes,  wide  in 
its  sympathies,  gentle  in  its  tolerance,  charitable  in  its 
judgment,  thankful  to  use  all  beauty  as  G<xi*s  gift 
for  man's  use  and  help  ;  confident  of  Christ's  presence 
in  life,  and  of  His  love;  restful  in  the  belief  that 
He  will  triumph  over  all  error  and  ain  and  sorrow. 
And  because  this  is  our  belief,  a  life  ready  to  enjoy 
every  child's  smile,  every  maiden's  dream,  every 
youth's  game  or  ambition,  every  artist's  ideal,  e-verj 
labourer's  toil,  every  philanthropist's  purpose,  every 
nation's  contribution  to  human  good — a  life  broad 
and  bright)  and  beautiful  and  busy,  as  Christ's  own 
life  was. 


HALF     A     DOZEN     HEROINES. 

A    STOHY  IN  ONE   CHAPTER. 
BT    THE    HON.    KATHEBINE    800TT. 


HERE  was  a  dulness  about  the  town 
of  Homside  which  could  only  be 
described,  like  the  Egyptian  dark- 
ness, as  a  dulness  that  "might 
be  felt" 

There  was  one  straight  street, 
which     contained    square,    grey 
stone   houses,    neither    imposing 
nor    ugly.      There   was    a   very 
grey,  plainly  built  church,  and  a 
still    more  plainly  built,    dull-looking    "Mechanics' 
Institute."    There  were  shops  a^  cue  end,  but  many 
of  these  had  wire  blinds,  and  oon^seale^l  their  charms 
like  city  warehouses.     The   men   tang  about  list- 
lessly at  the  comer  near  the  inn,  where  stood  the 
lius  when  it  was  not  slowly  grinding  to  the  station ; 
and  x>ast  the  inn  there  was  a  street  leading  to  the 


non-fashionable  part  of  the  town,  where  the  boya 
loitered  playing  marbles,  and  the  mothers  looked 
unkempt  and  weary. 

The  house  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned 
stood  at  the  end  of  t^e  street,  and  a  little  back,  with 
a  tiny  strip  of  garden  in  front  It  was  a  low  house, 
with  a  sloping,  red-tiled  roof,  and  seemed  the  one  and 
only  remains  of  a  picturesque  beauty  which  it  was 
reported  had  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  whole  street, 
but  which  it  certainly  no  longer  possessed.  The 
red-roofed  house  had  belonged  to  a  mysterious  old 
bachelor,  who  was  rarely  seen,  and  whose  death  only 
caused  a  commotion  in  Homside  from  the  many 
suppositions  as  to  what  would  be  done  with  St 
Hilda's. 

The  bushes  grew  very  tangled  in  front,  the  little 
bricked  path  grew  green  with  moss,  and  the  jasmine 
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over  the  door  wildly  luxuriant,  before  any  of  the 
numerous  reports  as  to  its  future  were  fulfilled. 

At  last,  on  a  showery  June  day,  the  'bus  from  the 
station  g-round  along  the  road,  unusually  loaded  with 
boxes,  stopped  at  the  little  g'ate,  which  had  ceased  to 
be  any  particular  colour,  and  deposited  the  boxes 
and  two  ladies. 

The  (irenteel  elderly  ladies  of  Homside  peeped 
from  behind  their  blinds,  the  young  ones  invented 
commissions  which  would  oblige  them  to  sally  out 
at  once,  in  spite  of  the  damp,  and  the  maids-of -all- 
work  would  gladly  have  made  an  unbidden  afternoon 
attack  on  their  respective  doorsteps  to  gain  a  view  of 
the  arrivals  at  St.  Hilda's. 

How  strange  that  they  should  have  arrived  so 
unexpectedly,  and  with  apparently  no  preparations 
whatever ! 

True  enough,  there  were  no  preparations  whatever  ; 
the  elder  of  the  two  produced  a  key,  unlocked  the 
house  door,  and  requested  the  'bus-man  to  deposit  the 
boxes  in  the  bare  little  hall ;  the  younger  stopped 
to  gather  some  of  the  straggling  jasmine,  which  caused 
the  opposite  neighbour,  Mrs.  Black,  to  exclaim — 

*' Bless  my  heart — gathering  flowers  to  furnish  an 
empty  house !  I  wish  my  spectacles  would  enable  me 
to  see  in,  and  see  whatever  they  can  be  going  to  do. 
Two  women  and  boxes  set  down  like  that !  strange 
folks,  and  no  mistake  I " 

Mrs.  Black,  with  her  orderly  little  parlour,  her 
mats,  her  cushions,  and  all  the  little  etceteras  which 
she  had  accumulated  round  her  in  twenty  years  of 
solitary  gentility  at  No.  10,  High  Street,  would 
indeed  have  been  astonished  had  it  been  possible  for 
her  gaze  to  penetrate  into  the  privacy  of  St.  Hilda's 
and  see  how  calmly  indifferent  the  new  inmates 
appeared.  The  taller  but  younger  of  the  two  was 
divesting*  the  other  of  her  cloak,  at  the  same  time 
sticking  a  spray  of  jasmine  into  the  front  of  her 
dress,  and  bending  to  kiss  the  fresh,  pretty  face. 

"Well,  mother — ^many  happy  returns  of  the  day 
of  your  entrance  to  your  own  new  abode  !  It  looks 
nice,  but  let's  explore  at  once.  Mother's  drawing- 
room  ! "  throwing  open  a  door  on  the  right.  "  No  ! 
it's  .the  kitchen,  and  chairs  on  their  heads  which  had 
be:ter  learn  to  stand  on  their  feet  at  once,"  and  before 
mother  had  got  in,  the  chairs  were  off  their  heads,  the 
table  pulled  forward,  and  the  shutters  opened. 

"  Exploration  No.  2  :  dining-room  and  cabin,  I  think 
we'll  call  it.  Fuff!  but  we  want  air;"  and  with 
a  mighty  struggle  the  coloured  glass  door  at  the 
end  of  the  little  passage  which  ran  through  the 
house  was  btirst  open,  and  the  sweet  summer  air 
blew  in. 

**  Now  for  the  higher  regions ;  and  here 's  your 
drawing-room,  and  what  a  nice  one !  sloping  ceiling, 
snug,  delightful,  and  two  windows  looking  over  the 
fields,  and  *  over  the  hills  and  far  away,'  and  only  a 
loop-hole  to  that  very  dull  street ! " 

Two  bedrooms  completed  the  explorations ;  and  in 
less  time  than  it  would  have  taken  Mrs.  Black  to  pre- 
pare for  a  dinner-party,  mother  and  Dolly  had  lighted 
a  travelling  stove  in  the  kitchen,  boiled  a  kettle, 
frizzled  bacon,  and  had  all  the  requisites  for  a  com- 
fortable tea — bread,  milk,  butter,  cups,  plates,  even  a 


clean  table-cloth,  were  spread  on  the  kitchen  table ; 
and  the  dusty  chairs  rubbed  down  with  a  clean  duster, 
which  came  out  of  the  same  handy  receptacle  from 
which  all  the  rest  had  appeared.  Mother,  in  a  black 
gown,  with  a  white  cap,  collar,  and  cuffs,  looked  as 
if  she  had  been  comfortably  residing  at  St.  Hilda's 
for  months  ;  and  Dolly,  with  her  €ralatea  stripe, 
shining,  fair  hair,  and  rosy  face,  was  anything  but  a 
travel-stained  figure  as  she  stuck  her  bunch  of  jasmine 
into  her  waistband  and  seated  herself  at  the  tea-table. 

"  Four  o'clock,  mother.  We  have  four  or  five  hours 
of  daylight  to  get  straight;  but  we  mustn't  loiter." 

'*  But  we  must  get  some  tea,"  said  mother  calmly, 
'•and  lay  our  plans  while  we  take  breath." 

"Take  breath!  That's  taken  all  mine,"  groaned 
Dolly,  throwing  herself  back  in  her  chair,  as  a  shrill- 
tingling  bell  quivered  and  quavered  through  the 
empty  house. 

*'  What  can  that  be  ?  Oh,  mother  !  a  visitor ! 
Answering  the  door  did  not  come  into  my  pro- 
gramme." 

"  Then  I  '11  answer  it,"  said  mother,  smiling ;  and 
Mrs.  Black's  little  maid-of-all-work,  conscious  of 
rough  hair,  and  black  hands,  and  not  over-clean 
apron,  nearly  sank  into  the  ground  before  the  clear, 
kindly  face  and  fresh  attire  of  '*  the  lady "  who 
opened  the  shabby  door. 

**  Missis's  compliments,  and  could  she  do  anything 
for  the  ladies  on  first  arriving  ? " 

"Missis"  was  on  watch  behind  her  blind,  and  at 
the  apparition  of  anyone  so  perfectly  '*  settled  "- 
looking  and  so  brightly  lady-like,  popped  right  up 
and  displayed  her  best  afternoon  cap  and  her  blue 
shawl,  which  was  a  want  of  gentility  she  had  never 
before  been  guilty  of. 

"Mrs.  Spencer's  thanks,  and  she  is  very  much 
obliged,  but  does  not  require  anything." 

Mrs.  Black  had  re-seated  herself  before  Nancy  re- 
turned, and  was  trying  to  look  quite  indifferent ;  and 
when  Nancy  had  delivered  her  message,  suffered  her 
to  retire,  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  discovered  beyond 
what  she  had  herself  seen ;  and  she  had  at  any  rate 
found  out  the  new-comer's  name ;  also  that  she  was  a 
"  Mrs. "  and  not  a  "  Miss  " — ^mother  and  daughter  they 
must  evidently  be — so  if  anyone  called  she  had  two 
pieces  of  information  ready,  and  had  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  only  shown  neighbourly  kindness  in 
obtaining  them. 

Homside  people  were  not  given  to  early  rising ; 
at  least,  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  High  Street  who 
had  scarcely  enough  to  do  to  make  it  desirable  that 
their  days  should  be  unnecessarily  lengthened ;  and 
next  morning  Dolly  had  had  four  good  hours'  hard 
work  by  the  time  the  maids-of -all-work  were  ensraged 
in  the  process  of  whitening  the  doorsteps  and  con- 
versing with  the  milkman. 

Most  marvellous  !  but  the  little  gate  and  front  door 
had  both  been  painted  a  dark  chocolate  during  the 
night :  the  windows  were  shining,  the  jasmine's  wild 
sprays  trained  up  against  the  house,  something  red 
and  white  appeared  at  one  open  windo.v,  and  a 
creamy  cloud  at  the  other ;  and  by  t'e  time  the 
ten-o'clock  'bus  returned  from  the  station  and 
again  stopped  at  St.  Hilda's,  the  house  had  quite  an 
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**  Dolly  opened  the  proceedings."— p.  153. 


in'  abited  look.  More  boxes,  and  -  most  exciting  of  all 
r— a  young  man  in  a  sailor-like  garb  descended  from 
the  'bus  and  vanished  into  the  house.  Mrs.  Black  and 
the  Misses  Simon,  who  lived  next  door,  were  inun- 
dated with  visitors  that  afternoon,  all  anxious  to  have 
seats  near  the  windows ;  and  there  was  quite  a  buzz 
of  gratified  feeling  when,  at  about  five,  the  figures  of 
the  smiling  elderly  lady  and  the  young  man  emerged 
from  the  door  and  walked  off  into  the  town. 

In  every  house  in  Hornside  that  evening  conver- 
sation was  lively,  and  Mrs.  Spencer,  Dolly,  and  the 
sailor  had  little  idea  what  a  boon  they  were  to  the 
flagging  minds -asleep  for  the  want  of  new  ideas. 
By  the  end  of  t^e  week  the  clergyman  had  called  at 


St.  Hilda's,  and  all  the  world  followed  his  examjde ; 
and  having  seen  for  themselves  the  internal  arrange- 
ments, and  learnt  from  Mrs.  Spencer  herself  who  they 
were  and  whence  they  came,  the  flow  of  conversation 
rushed  in  a  perfect  torrent  '*  Been  for  years  in  the 
Colonies."  That  accounted  for  eccentricities  of  all 
sorts ;  but  all  the  same,  some  of  the  mothers  in  Horn- 
side  would  have  been  glad  to  send  their  daughters 
to  the  Colonies  if  they  could  have  had  them  bock 
again  as  useful  individuals  as  Dolly.  Dolly,  assisted 
by  Jack,  had  painted,  papered,  stained  floors,  hung  up 
pictures  and  curtains,  and,  what  was  more  wonderful 
still,  considering  her  ladylike  appearance,  did  all 
the  work  in  the  house,  and  produced  cakes  and  fancy 
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breads  whioh  were  the  envy  of  aUL  As  Dolly  humbly 
aolcaow  lodged,  mother's  neat  finders  pieced  the  carpets, 
made  the  curtains,  and  clothed  the  chairs.  There  was 
plenty  of  hard '  work ;  but  the  result  was  a  snug, 
tasteful  little  home,  with  odd  cupboards,  shelves, 
comfortable  window-seats,  and  all  so  shining  and 
fresh  that  the  sleepy,  stuffy  atmosphere  which  per- 
vaded most  of  {the  heavily  famished  Homside  houses 
found  no  existence  here. 

Besides  the  comfort  of  the  abode,  whioh  the  old 
ladies  jtersisted  in  calling  ^peculiar,"  there  was  a 
comfort  in  Mrs.  Spencer's  kindly  welcome  which,  by 
November,  had  gone  far  to  make  all  the  inhabit- 
ants agree  that  she  was  a  very  pleasant  neigh- 
bour. Dolly  had  just  drawn  the  curtains  and  shut 
out  the  chiU  November  fog  ;  the  firelight  was  playing 
over  the  room ;  mother  was  meditating  in  her  easy- 
chair  ;  and  Dolly  sank  into  one  opposite,  and  stared 
into  the  fire.  It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  a  good 
time  for  meditations,  but  Dolly's  were  never  of  very 
long  duration. 

*'  Mother  I  wake  up  I    A  penny  for  your  thoughts." 

"  I  wasn't  asleep,  DolL    A  penny  for  yours." 

**  Mine  were  stupid,  mother  !  I  feel  myself  getting 
rusty  and  fusty." 

'*  To  tell  tl^e  truth,  dearie,  that  was  exactly  what  I 
was  thinking  we  were  both  doing.  It  won't  do, 
Doll.  This  is  not  a  very  lively  place ;  but  all  depends 
on  the  lives  we  live  more  than  the  place,  and  we 
mustn't  go  to  sleep." 

"  Well,  mother,  you  never  go  to  sleep,  and  you've 
done  a  good  deal  here  already,  but  I  know  I  am 
getting  sleepy ;  and  as  for  the  other  girls  here,  they 
are  so  dolefully  dull.  When  Jack  comes  back  he 
won't  find  one  with  an  idea  beyond  the  river  on  one 
side  and  the  ploughed  fields  on  the  other ; "  and 
DoUy  burst  into  a  good  laugh. 

"  Now,  Doll,  I  won't  have  you  uncharitable.  There 
are  advantages  iu  knocking  about  the  world,  and 
you've  had  them,  and  now  we  must  use  them." 

**  Mother,  dear,  come  on  !  Tou  know  you've  thought 
of  something,  and  are  only  paving  the  way  to  the 
disclosure  of  your  scheme ; "  and  Dolly  seated,  her- 
self at  mothers  feet  and  waited. 

The  result  of  the  Sunday  evening's  cogitations  was 
that  Dolly  despatched  neat  little  cards,  adorned  with 
bees  in  various  positions,  inviting  Miss  Agnes  Lam- 
bert, Miss  Forbes,  Miss  Janet  Somers,  and  Miss 
Penelope  Hopwood  to  a  "Council."  Then  she 
arranged  the  *'  sky  parlour  "  as  tastefully  as  possible ; 
and  drew  the  table  near  the  sloping  windows  so  that 
they  might  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  winter  after- 
noon sun.  Next  she  put  mother's  "  working-<diair"  at 
one  side  and  her  "  hive  "  basket  by  her.  Having  no 
floral  decorations,  she  placed  a  green  glass  goblet  in 
the  middle,  and  all  the  working  requisites  she  could 
think  of  round. 

She  proposed  to  bring  down  Uncle  Simeon's  sky-high 
minor,  but,  as  it  had  hung  there  all  his  days,  mother 
would  not  allow  such  desecration.  Moreover,  every- 
thing looked  crooked  in  it,  and,  as  Dolly  observed,  it 
might  distort  their  ideas.  Two  little  books  were 
placed  in  front  of  mother — '*  Mother's  Extracts  "  and 
one  fbr  the  "Minutes  of  the  Proceedings,"  explained 


Dolly,  who,  by  mother's  orders,  having  ari-anged  the 
party,  seated  herself  and  began  an  interesting  paper 
from  a  magazine,  on  *' Self -Culture." 

Meantime,  as  mother  deftly  cut  and  shaped,  she 
studied  the  half-dozen  heads  before  her.  Dolly  was 
always  wide  awake,  and  inspired  with  a  love  of  action 
of  any  sort.  Penelope  Hopwood,  on  her  right,  had 
plenty  of  good  staff  in  her,  and  talent  too,  but  she 
looked  bored.  Annie  and  Roeie's  pretty,  empty  faces 
betrayed  that  their  thoughts  were  more  taken  up 
with  different  modes  of  doing  their  hair  or  altering 
their  gowns  than  anything  else.  Janet  Somers,  she 
was  sure,  had  something  in  her  if  she  could  get  the 
opportunity  of  developing  it;  and  Agnes  Lambert, 
cutting-out  in  the  background,  had  a  gentle,  good 
face,  but  was  decidedly  one  of  the  half -awake. 

Mother  was  a  keen  observer,  and  her  great  powers 
of  sympathy  hardly  ever  failed  to  draw  people  out 
But  her  own  Dolly  opened  the  proceedings  by  exclaim- 
ing, "  Mother,  I  chUI  this  a  selfish  paper.  What  made 
you  choose  it  ?  " 

"  Selfish  1  why,  Dolly  ?  If  we  are  to  be  of  any  use 
in  the  world  we  must  be  good  ourselves;  and  self- 
improvement  in  any  shape,  whether  it  be  in  know- 
ledge of  practical  things,  or  culture  and  beautifying 
of  our  minds  and  spirits,  must  always  react  on  other 
people." 

"Beauty  is  much  to  be  desired,"  sighed  Rosie. 

"  What  nonsense  it  is  to  think  so  much  of  beauty  I** 
responded  Janet. 

'*  I  am  sure,  Janet,  we  all  get  sick  to  death  of  ugli- 
ness in  Homside,"  began  Penelope.  "Mrs.  Spencer, 
you  don't  think  it  wrong  to  make  your  house  or 
things  beautiful ;  do  explain  why,  for  some  people 
think  you  frivolous,"  and  Penny  reddened. 

"  I  daresay,  my  dear ;  but  my  idea  ia  that  to  keep 
our  minds  and  bodies  healthy  afid  happy,  we  must 
have  bright  and  cheerful  sights  and  things.  Think 
of  nature,  and  how  true  it  is  that  "  He  hath  made  aU 
things  beautiful  in  His  time  " — things  great  and 
things  small,  and  even  what  we  call  only  useful 
things,  are  also  all  beautiful.  Let  us  get  the  love 
of  the  good  and  beautiful  in  our  hearts  and  minds 
first,  and  then  both  our  homes  and  our  faoes  will 
improve,  for  I  have  seen  girls  whose  dress  was  fault- 
less, but  who  were  not  worth  looking  at  because  their 
faoes  were  as  empty  as  a  doll's." 

"But  what  next,  mother?  We  want  first  to  be 
inspired  with  the  desire  of  self -culture ;  and  next,  to 
know  the  way  to  attain  it" 

Mother  took  up  one  of  her  little  books  and  read : 

" '  Yim  were  an  eternal  thought  of  G^od ;  for  your 
life  He  hat  an  ideal ' — ^there  is  the  inspiration.  '  To 
prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the  function  whioh 
education  has  to  discharge' — there  is  the  way  to 
attain  it."  Mother's  reading  aloud  was  never  long, 
but  always  to  the  point. 

"Is  that  all,  mother?" 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  enough.  Dolly  dear.  If  there 
is  such  a  height  before  us,  we  had  better  begin 
climbing  at  once,  and  not  disappoint  Him,"  said 
her  mother  reverently.  "  Looking  at  your  half-dosen 
heads,  I  think  what  is  required  are  some  practical 
methods  of  cultivating  those  brains.,  and — ^those  hearts. 
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Now,  please  think,  and  each  make  a  suggestion — ^jou 
wish  to  edncate  yonraelves  for  *  complete  liting.'" 

''Reading,*'  sugge^tjd  Janet. 

''  Very  good.  We  had  better  settle  on  some  snbject, 
and  all  of  yon  read,  say,  half  an  hour  a  day,  and  once  a 
month  we  would  discuss  it  here  ;  how  would  that  be  ? " 

"  How  about  books  ?  I  have  such  dull  ones."  sighed 
Agnes. 

*'  We  might  amongst  us  subscribe  to  a  library,  and 
get  two  (Or  three  books  by  post,  or  we  mi^rht  club 
together  and  take  a  '*  Popular  Educator,'*  or  a  maga- 
zine, couldn't  we,  mother.'* 

*'  A  very  good  plan  ;  you  six  must  settle  about  that.** 

"Now,  mother,  my  turn!  I  propose  that  Penny 
and  I  should  try  and  get  somebody  to  teach  some  of 
the  stray  boys,  which  would  benefit  us  as  well  as 
them ;  and,  I  think,  some  lessons  on  sick-oookery 
would  be  nice." 

"You  are  very  'mixed  up,'  Dolly,  and  you've  made 
two  suggestions;  pass  one  on  to  Rosie.  But  who  is 
to  give  the  cookery  lesson?" 

"Why,  any  of  us  who  like  will  take  lessons,  and 
you'll  give  them,  mother." 

"Very  good;  I  agree." 

"We  should  cultivate  our  musical  talents,"  sug- 
gested Annie. 

"  Quite  true ;  don't  turn  up  your  nose,  Dolly ;  you 
know  Jack  always  says  if  women  are  to  be  hoine 
rulers,  they  must  have  some  nice  music  worth  their 
men-folks'  listening  to." 

"I  think  we  should  do  some  sewing  for  the  good 
of  other  people.  I  don't  mean  just  our  own,"  stem  y 
remarked  Janet. 

'•Yes,  decidedly." 

•'  Now,  mother,  note  these  proceedings  in  youi-  book ; 
certainly  not  minutes,  but  hours ! 


"Mother,  you  must  undertake  the  subjects  for 
reading,  Janet  and  Agnes  the  work — ^to  be  done 
either  at  home  or  here — ^Rosie  and  Annie  must  settle 
on  glees  and  songs,  and  we'll  contribute  our  voices. 
Penny  and  I  will  together  settle  about  our  boys'  class, 
and  we'll  all  join  the  cooking  classes." 

**  Very  well ;  and,  with  your  home  people's  approval, 
you  must  take  your  respective  efforts  to  the  sick  folks 
yourselves.  Finally,  all  I  stipulate  for  is  regularity 
and  perseverance,  and  every  muDth  I  shall  expect  a 
short  account  from  each  of  you  of  what  you  have 
been  doing." 

The  proceedings  ended  with  a  happy  tea,  and  a  fire- 
light conversation  after;  and  the  six  parted  inamudi 
more  wide-awake  frame  of  mind  than  they  had  met. 

"  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,"  nor  Ilomside  re- 
novated as  speedily ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  "  Mother." 
who  never  lest  interest  in  anybody  or  anything,  lookwl 
with  pleasure  on  herhalf-dozen"  Heroines*,"  as  she  calU-d 
them,  who,  bright  and  active  themselves,  had  made 
their  own  homes  brighter  and  happier — ^fathers  and 
mothers,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  all  acknowledging 
the  difference.  Sick  people  had  been  cheered  by  many 
little  attentions  besides  sOupe  and  puddings ;  the 
mischievous  little  boys  tamed  and  enlightened  by 
readings,  works,  and  gardening ;  and  the  loitering  men 
inveigled  into  the  "  Mechanics'  Institute,"  where  Jack 
gave  recitations  and  readings,  and  the  shop-boys  and 
girls,  headed  by  the  "Heroines,"  gave  concerts. 

Nobody  thinks  of  calling  Hornside  dull  now — "a 
little  leaven  Icaveneth  the  whole  lump,"  and  even 
if  the  "  Half-dozen  "  are,  by  degrees,  carried  away  by 
Jack  and  hw  friends,  they  have  plenty  of  ideas  in 
their  heads  now,  and  will  have  transmitted  plenty  to 
the  heads  they  leave  behind  them. 


«THE     QUIVER"     BIBLE     CLAi 


QUESTIONS. 

11.  What  is  declared  to  be  the  greatest  manifesta* 
tion  of  human  love? 

12.  To  what  king  did  our  blessed  Lord  refer  when 
He  said,  "Go  ye  and  tell  that  fox"? 

13.  Which  of  the  Sons  of  Saul  reigned  over 
Israel  ? 

14.  What  two  false  prophets  were  burned  alive? 

15.  In  what  passage  does  our  Ijord  point  to  His 
miracles  as  proof  of  His  Divinity  ? 

16.  What  king  made  an  altar  for  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  from  the  pattern  of  a  heathen  altar  ? 

17.  What  ancient  town  was  noted  for  its  wise 
men? 

18.  What  was  the  end  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes 
of  Israel  who  settled  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan? 

]  9.  Wliat  proof  did  Joseph  give  of  his  faith  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt? 

2(>.  With  what  great  event  are  the  waters  of 
Merom  connected? 


AN6WEBS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  21. 

1 .  By  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  manna  was 
collected  in  the  Wilderness  by  the  Israelites  and  then 
mutually  divided.    (2  Cor.  viii.  14,  15;  Ex.  xvi.  18.) 

2.  Deut.  viii.  15. 

8.  Until  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  who 
destroyed  it.     (2  Kings  xviii.  4.) 

4.  A  wall  fell  down  upon  them  and  killed  twenty- 
seven  thousand.     (1  Kings  xx.  80.) 

5.  A  race  of  giants  who  formerly  inhabited  the 
coast  of  Moab.  but  were  destroyed  by  the  Ammonites. 
(Deut.  ii.  20,  21.) 

6.  Romans  ix.  8. 

7.  The  land  of  Gerar,  where  Isaac  dwelt.  (Gen. 
xxvi.  12.) 

8.  A  very  large  flat  dish  such  as  was  uaed  in  olden 
days  for  carrying  the  boar's  head  in  procession  at 
Christmas-time.     (St.  Matt.  xiv.  8.) 

9.  L?v.  xxili.  8. 

10.  ''The  earth  Is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
thereof."    (1  Cor.  x.  26.) 
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NOTES    OF   CHRISTIAN   LIFE   AND    WORK    IN   ALL    FIELDS 


,     "RICHEK   THAN    ROTH- 
SCHILD." 

so!e   object  is  the    spiritual 
and  eternal  welfare  of  the 
ancient  people  of  God  ; "  so 
say    the    manag-ers    of    the 
British  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation    of     the     Gospel 
among  the  Jews — ^a  Society 
that  seems,  in  its  committee, 
representative     of     Presby- 
terian, Wesleyan,  Congreg-a- 
'    tionalist,  and  Baptist  alike, 
and  names  three  bishops  as 
patrons    and    sympathisers. 
The  Society's  missionary  has 
lately     visited     Jerusalem, 
and,  describinjf  his  voyag-e, 
he  relates  that  he  met  with 
many  poor  Jews  hastening* 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  driven  out  from  Russia 
by  conscription  and    persecution.     He    spent   many 
hours  on    board,  conversing  with  them  conceming" 
the  truth    as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ.     In  Jerusalem, 
many  asked  him  as  to  the  extent  of  his  purse,  and, 
to    the    question    "Are    you    rich.'"   he    answered, 
"  Yes,  the  richest  man  in  Eng"land." — "  What,  richer 
than  our  g-reat  Rothschild  ?  " — '*  Yes,  a  thousand  times 
richer  ;  I  have  found  the  Pearl  of  great  price  ;  "  and 
he  told  his  listeners  of  the  eternal  treasure  that  is 
found  in  the  Redeemer.    The  Lord  is  giving  increase 
to  the  seed  sown  amongst  the  children  of  Israel 


(Nisbet).  There  can  be  no  denying  the  importance 
of  a  true  understanding  of  the  ordinance,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  so  competent  a  guide  as  Dean  Perowne 
undertake  the  task  of  explaining  what  needs  explana- 
tion, and  in  such  simple,  direct  terms.  In  quite  another 
field  is  "  The  Domestic  World,"  a  revised  edition  of 
which  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  and  which  should  be  in  every 
household.  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  now  completed  the 
publication  of  his  valuable  "Sermon  Notes"  (Pass- 
more  and  Alabaster),  the  first  volume  of  which  wo 
referred  to  some  time  ago.  The  second  volume,  con- 
taining the  New  Testament  notes,  is  now  before  us, 
and  fully  bears  out  the  promise  of  its  predecessor. 
To  preachers  this  work  will  be  most  useful.  Scottish 
preachers  have  long  been  famous  for  the  power  and 
eloquence  of  their  sermons.  A  distinguished  Scotch- 
man now  settled  across  the  Atlantic,  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Taylor,  D.D.,  has  gathered  into  a  series  of  lectures  the 
characteristic  facts  in  the  lives  and  work  of  the 
groat  '•  Scottish  Preachers  "  from  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation to  our  own  day.  Dr.  Taylor  has  entered 
upon  his  task  with  patriotic  zeal,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  dull  page  in  his  most  interesting  work.  The 
publishers  are  Messrs.  C.  Burnet  and  Co.  We  have 
received  two  little  volumes  of  skeleton  lessons  on  the 
"  Names  and  Titles  of  our  Lord  "  and  the  "  Work  and 
Claims  of  our  Lord,"  published  by  Messrs.  Nisbet, 
which  wo  heartily  conunend  to  Sunday-school  teachers. 


FOR  THE  LONG  EVENINGS. 
When  the  dark  evenings  of  our  English  winter  are 
upon  us,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  a  description  of 
sunnier  lands  than  ours,  especially  when  those  lands 
are  Bible  lands,  or  were  the  scenes  of  Bible  stories. 
Many  years  ago  Dr.  J.  R.  Macduflf  published  an 
account  of  Rome  in  connection  with  the  Apostle 
Paul's  life  there.  Now  he  has  followed  this  by  a 
similar  Yoloma,  entitled  "  St.  Paul  in  Athens  "  (Nisbet 
and  Co.).  Opening  with  a  graphic  description  of  the 
city,  he  goes  on  to  expound  the  Apostle's  wonderful 
address  there,  and  finally  to  trace  as  far  as  possible 
the  growth  and  history  of  the  Church  founded  at 
Athens  as  the  result  of  the  Apostle  s  visit  We  com- 
mend this  work  to  all  teachers  and  members  of  Bible- 
classes.  " Sukies  Boy  "  (Hodder  and  Stoughton)  is  a 
very  pretty  story,  by  our  old  friend  Sarah  Tytler. 
suitable  for  girls.  Mr.  F.  M.  Holmes's  name  must  be 
familiar  to  all  our  readers  as  that  of  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  our  page&  We  are  glad  to  welcome  an 
excellent  book  for  boys  from  his  pen,  in  "  Winning 
His  Laurels,"  published  by  Messrs.  Nisbet.  "  Cripple 
Joseph,"  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  is  a  touching 
little  story  told  by  Miss  Maria  V .  G.  Havergal,  sister 
of  the  poetess.  The  Dean  of  Peterborough  has  written 
a  tiny  Yoloine  on  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Lords  Supper  " 


*•  •  I  wish  we  had  velvet  stairs !'  *  —p.  156. 

HOW  THE  WEST  END  CAN  HELP  THE 
EAST  END. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Billing  remarked,  "  Those  who  live 
in  the  West  End  might  do  much  for  East-End 
children  by  inviting  them  to  spend  a  few  hours  in 
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their  homes.'*  Some  may  argue  that  this  would  unfit 
them  for  their  positions,  and  oast  a  glamour  of 
unreality  upon  their  own  daily  lives,  rendering  them 
discontented  and  repining.  Poor  little  things!  to 
our  mind  it  can  do  nothing  but  bless  them,  to  open  to 
them  once  in  a  while  what  might  seem  a  veritable 
fairyland— a  glimpse  of  Eden— and  to  prove  to  them 
that  those  who  possess  this  world's  goods  desire  to 
count  them  as  kindred,  and  share  the  beauties  thus 
provided.    "1  wish  we  had  velvet  stairs!''  said  one 


some  to  whom  it  must  be  a  lonely  season;  lonelier, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  surrounding  brightness,  bustle, 
and  pleasurable  excitement.  Those  who  love  Christ 
are  never  satisfied  while  their  brethren  and  sistezB 
are  '*  out  in  the  cold ; ''  we  would  fain  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Yule  fell  alike  on  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  the  wanderer  and  the  sheltered.  Does  not 
one  of  our  great  writers  describe  how  a  lonely  in- 
dividual travelled  about  to  avoid,  or  rather  to  pass 
briskly  away,  his  birthday  ?    Even  so,  to  some^  it  is 


"  Many  hands  make  light  work.*' 


little  fellow,  returning  from  a  visit  to  a  sick  gentle- 
man in  a  pleasant  house ;  but  the  sigh  was  transitory, 
and  a  look  of  pity  for  the  invalid  overspread  the  little 
face.  "I  wish  lit  could  have  a  powder  as  /  did, 
then  he  would  be  as  well  as  me  ; "  and  the  little  mind 
seemed  to  reason  out  that  good  gifts  are  not  so 
unequally  bestowed  after  all !  The  clergyman  at  the 
meeting  in  question  truly  remarked  that  many  girls 
think  of  domestic  service  as  dnidgery ;  if — in 
comfortable  homes— they  could  understand  the  real 
position  of  well-cared-for  servants,  they  would  change 
their  minds.  "Anything  but  service,"  seems  to  be 
the  cry  of  our  growing  girls,  and  yet  the  demand  for 
good  servants  increases  daily.  It  will  be  a  double- 
sided  gain  if  we  can  get  these  young  maidens  to 
understand  that  they  are  safer,  healthier,  better  fed 
in  comfortable  service  than  pursuing  the  underx)aid 
toil  they  choose  for  the  sake  of  evening  '*  liberty." 
Who  will  open  *•  fairyland  "  to  a  few  little  children 
this  winter,  for  His  sake  Who  says,  '*  Whoso  shall 
receive  one  such  little  child  in  My  name,  reoeiveth 
Me"? 

CHRISTMAS    LETTERS. 
Christmastide   is    usually  associated    with   happj 
meetings,  plenty,  and  good  cheer,  but  there  are  always 


almost  a  relief  when  the  time  of  gladness  is  over,  and 
the  surrounding  joys  of  Noel  are  no  longer  witnessed 
afar  off  by  those  in  shadowed  circumstances.  To 
such  the  •* Christmas  Letter  Mission"  would  fain 
prove  that,  whatever  their  condition,  they  are  not 
forgotten  before  God.  Bright  messages  of  hope  and 
peace  are  wafted  hither  and  thither  to  the  sick,  the 
poor,  the  miners,  the  navvies,  sailors,  dock-men, 
women,  children,  etc.  There  are  also  "Midnight 
Mission  Letters,"  and  a  correspondent  says  she  hears 
'*  of  lives  purified  and  homes  made  happy  "  by  means 
of  these  letters.  Seven  thousand  Christmas  messages 
winged  their  way  among  the  Deep-Sea  Fishermen  last 
year.  Miss  Bewes,  67,  Ladbroke  Grove,  W.,  is  oentzml 
secretary  of  this  movement,  which  now  counts  its 
workers  even  in  India.  "Many  hands  make  light 
work,"  and  it  is  suggested  that  those  who  undertake 
more  letters  to  fold  than  they  can  manage  might 
arrange  ^folding  bee,  a  cheery  gathering  of  friends 
now  and  then  for  an  hour  or  two  of  orderly  work. 
On  receiving  an  addressed  wrapper  Miss  Bewes  would 
forward  "Hints  to  Workers,"  describing  the  method 
of  folding,  etc.  A  young  man  came  to  thank  a  Bible- 
woman  for  a  letter  he  found  on  the  doorstep  of  his 
lodgings.  "  I  was  just  giving  up  caring  for  anything, 
and  thinking  nobody  minded  what  became  of  me,** 
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he  said,  ^'and  then  I  got  this.  I  shall  read 
it  a  few  times  more,  and  then  send  it  to  my 
old  mother/'  and,  from  three  wrappers  of 
brown  paper,  he  carefolly  produced  the 
treasured  Christmas  letter.  From  South 
Wales  a  ladj  writes :  "  The  head  nurse  at 
the  workhouse  has  distributed  them  for  ten 
years.  The  old  people  look  forward  to  them 
80,  for  it  is  the  only  letter  many  of  them 
^t  for  the  whole  year.  They  are  often 
found  treasured  up,  worn  with  reading, 
amongst  the  few  things  these  poor  souls 
leave  when  death  calls  them  hence.'' 


-WATCHING   FOR   SOULS." 
This  is  the  title  of  a  little  work  recently 
issued   by    Mr.    Russell    Hurditx;h,    of    the 
Evangelistic  Mission,  giving  a  record  of  the 
spread  of  (Gospel  work  under  the  auspices 
of  that  Society.     In  sending  us  a  copy  of 
his  interesting  work,  Mr.   Hurditch  says,  "We  have 
much  cause  for  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  blessing 
He  has  graciously  vouchsafed  to  the  present ;  but  the 
death  of  our  truly  generous  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Morley, 
and  other  liberal  helpers,  renders  it  Imperative  for 
OS  to  pray  and  look  about  for  new  friends."    If  all 
our  readers  who   can   do    so    would   send    for   Mr. 
Hurditch's  book  (published  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Shaw  and 
Co.),  and  see  for  themselves  what  he  and  his  friends 
are  doing,  without  doubt  many  of  them  would  be 
moved  to  help  him. 

"INTO  EVERY  CITY  AND  PLACE." 
Truly  in  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  commands  to  the 
seventy  disciples  do  the  missionaries  from  the  East 
London  Mission  Institute  go  forth  "  into  every  city  and 
place."  From  the  three  colleges  and  mission  homes 
of  the  institution  bands  of  devoted  and  self-sacrificing 
men  and  women  are  setting  out  month  after  month, 
trusting  entirely  to  Him  in  whose  name  they  go  for 
their  support  in  their  far-away  comer  of  the  vine- 
yard. And  now  we  hear  from  Mr.  Grattan  Guinness 
of  a  new  session  begun  with  an  "absolutely  empty 
treasury,"  while  at  one,  at  any  rate,  of  the  colleges 


HARLEY   HOUSE,    BO>\  . 


"A  grey  old  church." 


there  is  pressing  need  of  special  help.  The  severe 
drought  of  last  summer  proved  that  the  water  supply 
for  the  institution  at  ClifiPe  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  it  will  be  absolutely  neoessary  to  inaugurate  new 
engineering  works  before  another  warm  season  comes 
round,  and  the  expense  must  be  considerable.  Mr. 
Grattan  Guinness  pathetically  pleads  for  help  to  secure 
a  constant  supply  of  the  first  necessary  of  life  for 
those  whose  aim  it  is  to  open  new  channels  wherein 
"  the  water  of  life  may  flow  freely."  His  address  is 
Harley  House,  Bow,  E.,  aLd  we  are  sure  he  will 
thankfully  acknowledge  any  contributions  towards 
this  special  object. 


"HOLINESS  UNTO  THE  LORD." 
In  a  grey  old  church,  beside  the  blue  waters  of  a 
sunny  bay,  we  were  present  at  the  close  of  last  season, 
when  the  preacher  delivered  an  earnest  address,  ap- 
propriate to  the  time  when  pleasure-seekers  were 
flocking  back  to  their  homes,  and  the  townspeople 
counting  their  gains — ^their  provision,  in  some  cases, 
for  the  winter  ahead.  Speaking  of  those  words,  "  In 
that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses 
Holiness  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  pots  in  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  like  the  bowls  before  the  altar,"  he 
remarked  that  among  the  Jews  the  use  of  horses 
would  be  esteemed  a  luxury — something  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary — and  he  emphatically  called  upon  the 
people  to  consecrate  even  their  pleasures  and  luxuries 
to  God.  "If  you  can  do  that,"  he  said,  "there  is 
nothing  wron^*  in  your  pleasure ;  this  year's  change 
has  been  blest  it  across  it  has  been  written.  Holiness 
to  the  Tuord."'  And  those  whose  life  means  work — 
humble,  uninteresting"  work,  perhaps,  on  which  the 
daily  bread  depends — ^may  be  certain  that  no  toil  is 
too  dull,  too  lonely,  to  be  brightened  by  the  same 
inscription.  If  we  do  our  Grod-given  work  for  ///w, 
how  can  angels  themselves  do  moK* ' — 

"A  servant  with  this  clnuso 
Makes  dnidgery  divine; 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  hiws, 
Makes  that  and  the  actior.  fine  * 
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"I    WILL    TAKE    HIM    IN." 

The  Forei^  Aid  Society  (of  which  the  Rev.  H. 
Bro^vIle,  M.A.,  Bamet,  is  secretary)  assists  with 
grants  several  Protestant  ^.ssociations  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  workers  are  asked  to  avoid  controversy 
as  much  as  they  can,  but  of  coarse  this  is  not  always 
possible.  In  priest-ridden  districts  the  Protestant 
religion  is  quite  misunderstood  ;  some  think  that 
Protestants  do  not  even  believe  in  Jesus.  *•  Salvation 
through  Christ "  is  the  message  carried  'home  to  many 
a  prejudiced  heart,  and  the  light  has  poured  in  won- 
drously  by  means  of  the  opened  Bible.  A  man,  re- 
ceiving a  Bible,  told  his  sister  he  did  not  care  to  keep 
it.  "  If  you  turn  the  ton.  Dieu  out  of  your  house," 
she  said,  "  I  will  take  Him  in ; "  and  she  got  her 
little  girl  to  read  it  aloud  to  her,  the  result  being 
that  she  has  taken  her  child  from  Romanist  teaching, 
and  she  attends  the  Protestant  services.  The  "  Soci^t^ 
l^vang^lique-  de  G^n^ve"  (helped  by  our  English 
association)  has  summer  stations  in  several  charming 
localities,  where  magistrates  and  those  in  influential 
and  prosperous  circumstances  hear  the  words  of 
eternal  truth  proclaimed  in  such  places  as  Thun, 
Lucerne,  etc.  We  are  sorry  to  find  the  financial 
support  of  the  "Foreign  Aid  Society"  so  small,  for 
England  is  indebted  to  the  Continent  in  memory  of 
the  great  Reformation  light. 


"A  DEARER  SPOT  THAN  ALL  THE  REST." 
Some  think  that  in  the  present  day  the  home  life  is 
declining  by  reason  of  the  many  outside  calls  to  duty 
and  pleasure,  just  as  the  art  of  letter- writing  is  becom- 
ing rare  because  of  easy  communication,  the  rush  of 
business,  the  bridging-over  of  what  was  distance  in  the 
jjast  No  outside  work,  however,  will  atone  for  neglect 
of  our  own  homes — our  first  duty,  our  first  privilege  is 
here,  alike  for  man  and  woman.    Give  the  children 


some  memories  of  the  father  who  is  known  not  only  in 
public,  but  in  the  domestic  circle,  reading  aloud  that 
which  will  help  and  interest  the  group  of  happy 
listeners,  and  with  heart  and  ear  for  the  balms* 
concerns  as  well  as  for  the  philanthropic  world.  *'  I 
wish  I  were  an  orphan,"  said  a  little  maid  wistfully, 
to  the  mother  wrapped  up  in  orphanage  business ; 
*'  then  I  'd  see  so  much  of  you,  mamma."  We  hope  the 
neglected  little  heart  had  never  cause  to  wish  itself 
orphaned  after  that.  It  is  a  fact,  however — and  bitter 
regrets  have  thus  been  wrought  in  after  life — that 
some  have  looked  after  everything  else  of  importance 
except  their  homes.  Let  us  all  resolve,  if  possible,  to 
keep  one  or  two  evenings  weekly  for  our  home  circle  ; 
let  the  widening  stream  of  sympathy  here  take  its 
rise ;  let  us  value,  as  Heaven's  dearest  gifts,  the  sacred 
joys  of  home. 


"PATTY  CONGO." 

'•  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  This  was 
one  of  the  first  proverbs  to  which  our  juvenile  atten- 
tion was  drawn,  and  experience  has  again  and  again 
proved  its  veracity.  As  a  rule,  the  things  we  "  really 
do  not  seem  able  to  manage  "  are  those  for  which  we 
care  very  little ;  the  concerns  that  lie  near  to  our  heart 
are  usually  a  genuine  success.  Our  Baptist  friends, 
writing  of  their  Congo  mission,  in  which  many  devoted 
lives  have  fallen,  but  which  still  goes  blessedly  forward, 
tell  of  a  child  of  nine  anxious  to  have  a  share  in 
missionary  toils  and  triumphs.  She  resolved  to  become 
a  collector,  and  she  named  her  hen  '*  Patty  Congo," 
and  resolved  to  give  to  the  mission  the  value  of  all  her 
eggs.  Patty  Congo  aroused  a  little  domestic  interest 
likewise,  and  friends  and  hen  brought  the  child's 
collection  up  to  thirteen  shillings.  The  grand  annals 
of  missionary  heroism  may  well  startle  those  who  put 
forth  no  hand  to  the  work.  Livingstone  said  that 
all  that  seems  to  Christians  at  home  disappointment, 
trial,  and  disaster  should  sound  a  fresh  call  to  duty, 
and  inspire  more  unselfish  service.  And  there  are 
some  who,  in  face  of  fields  white  to  the  harvest,  may 
feel  constrained  to  answer  as  a  certain  young  man 
did  when  asked,  *'  And  what  can  ymi  give  to  the  cauae 
of  missions  ? " — ''  Myself." 


*A  dearer  spot  than  all  the  rest.' 


FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 
Readers  of  The  Qi:iver  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  good  work  being  done  by  Miss  Robinson,  Miss 
Agnes  Weston,  and  Mrs.  3Ieredith,  but  the  life-stories 
of  these  devoted  ladies  must  have  a  keen  interest  for 
them.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Messrs.  Cassell  have 
added  a  volume  containing  these  three  biographies  to 
their  *' World's  Workers"  series.  Another  volume 
contains  the  lives  of  two  other  noble-minded  women- 
Mrs.  Somerville,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
cause  of  higher  education,  and  Miss  Carpenter,  whose 
noble  work  in  the  reformatories  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  good  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  the  subject  of  another 
of  these  useful  little  books,  and  the  two  great  elec- 
tricians, Morse  and  Edison,  divide  the  interest  of 
another.  For  the  little  ones,  Messrs.  Cassell  have 
brought  out  a  charming  series  of  illustrated  books, 
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picturing'  and  describing  in  simple  words  the  common 
objects  of  home  and  grarden,  farm,  shore,  and  forest. 
We  commend  these  admirable  *^  Illustrated  Books  for 
the  Little  Ones"  to  all  parents.  But,  speaking"  of 
works  for  the  little  ones,  what  can  be  better  for 
them  than  LiWe  Folk*  or  Bo-Pccj)?  The  latest 
volumes  are  before  us,  and  are  veritable  treasure- 
houses  of  stories  and  pictures,  interwoven  with  enter- 
taining' and  instructive  little  papers.  For  children  no 
n-ore  suitable  Christmas  gifts  could  be  found.  "  ^sop's 
Fables"  lose  none  of  their  interest  as  time  goes  on, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  cheap  edition  of  this  work 
issued  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  with  Griset's  clever  illustra- 


snfficient  money." — "Oh,"  was  the  answer,  "bricks 
and  mortar  are  paid  for.  The  debt  /  mean  is  our 
debt  to  the  souls  of  men—to  show  them  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  power  of  Christ's  grace."  In  face  of 
this  most  solemn  debt  has  arisen  the  Church  Army, 
carrying  on  Gospel  work  aggressively  in  quarters 
where  the  ordinary  modes  of  religious  teaching  might 
find  it  less  easy  to  obtain  a  hearing.  "  Our  younger 
brothers  straying  from  our  Father  must  be  saved  " — 
such  is  the  watchword  of  the  Army,  and  the  prayer 
of  the  "  soldiers  "  is  to  be  not  only  fearless  warriors, 
but  also  good  Samaritans,  bearing  "the  oil  and  the 
wine."      The  Headquarters  and  Training  Home  are 


A    MBBTINO   OP   THE   CX)UNC1L  OF   THB   CHURCH    ARMY    IN    THE  JBRU8ALBM   CHAMBER. 


tions.  Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  parallels 
drawn  from  these  old  fables  are  always  poprdar  with 
children.  "  Seeking  a  City,"  published  by  the  same 
firm,  is  a  pretty  story  by  Maggie  Symington,  that  well 
deserves  a  plaoe  on  the  shelves  of  every  Sunday-school 
library  :  where  "The  Cost  of  a  Mistake,"  an  excellent 
story  for  boys,  by  our  old  friend  Sarah  Pitt,  should 
also  find  a  home.  Messrs.  Cassell  have  also  given  us,  in 
"  Ships,  Sailors,  and  the  Sea,"  another  admirable  book 
for  boys,  the  purport  of  which  is  amply  explained  by 
its  title.  Shortly  before  going  to  press  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  a  volume 
of  addresses  to  children,  by  Dr.  Richard  Newton, 
which  we  heartily  commend  to  aU  superintendents 
and  parents.  Clear  and  forcible  in  teaching,  these 
addresses  are  brimful  of  anecdotes,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  popular  with,  and  do  good  among,  our  young 
friends. 


THE   CHURCH    ARMY. 
"  WiU  the  church  be  in  debt  ? "  a  bystander  asked 
of  a  pastor,  watching  his  newly  built  church. — "  In 
debt?    Yea,  heavily." — "It  is  a  pity  to  build  without 


at  128  and  130,  Edgware  Road,  W.,  and  the  hon.  eec. 
is  the  Rev.  W.  Carlile,  who  is  the  speaker  in  the 
Council  Meeting  which  we  illustrate  this  month. 
"The  officer  is  a  power  for  good  among  the  navvies 
and  other  working  men,"  writes  the  vicar  of  a  parish, 
echoing  the  sentiments  of  many  other  Clerg^ymen. 
"His  presence  relieves  me  from  a  terrible  feeling 
of  inability  to  reach  those  among  whom  he  works." 
University  men  have  testified  their  interest  in  the 
Army  by  an  association  to  promote  it  locally  and 
generally.  A  friend  lately  told  us  of  a  carpenter, 
changed  in  heart  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Army 
services,  who,  through  the  summer,  travelled  from 
place  to  place  in  a  van,  preaching  the  Word,  full  of 
zeal  for  Christ.  The  interesting  report  of  this  move- 
ment relates  striking  cases  of  conversion,  amongst 
them  being  that  of  a  skittle-sharper,  the  dread  of  his 
family,  who  has  been  brought  under  the  power  of 
God,  and  witnesses  for  Him  with  life  and  lip.  The 
success  of  the  Church  Army  may  well  prove  to  all 
ranks  of  believers  alike  that  Christ  crucified  is  the 
mightiest  of  themes,  and  that  the  Grospel  that  some 
treat  as  "old-fashioned"  is  still  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation. 
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THE   "KING"   OF  OUR   ORDER. 
The  bard  of  Avon,  enumerating  "  kin*r-beooming 
graces/'    includes    among    them  verity,  temparanoe, 
stabler e3s,  perseverance,  fortitude,  patience,  and  de- 
votion :  w.  give  this  month  the  portrait  of  Alexander 


"THE    QUIVER"    ORDIR    OF    HONOURABLE 
SERVICE. 

Ninth    List. 

Including  all  names  enrolled  from  September  IStli 

to  October  20th,  inclusive. 

Distinguished  Members  (over  60  Years'  Service). 

Years  i:. 
Name.  Address.  Preucnt 

Situation. 
Ardek,  Abigail  Coniston  56 

George,  Mary  Culcheth  Hall,  near  War- 

rington 52 

Hamrr,  Jake  Killyleagh,  Co.  Down  54 

Massey,  Sarah  South  Hainpstead  50 

Stone,  Ehtuer  Boltou  Gardens,  S.W.  63 

All  the  above  have  received  Medals  of  the  Order  and  Certificates. 

The  Roll  of  the  Order  is  now  closed  to  all  excepting  domestic 
reivants  who  have  served  fifty  years  and  upwards  in  their 
pi-eseiit  families. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Susannah  Martin. 
"  the  Queen  of  the  Order,"  whose  portrait  we  pubiislied  in  our 
lOAt  Issue. 


ALEXANDER    BEATON.     KINO    OF    T^Vc.    OKDEK    OF 
HONOURABLE    SERVICE,    AGE    101    YEARS. 
(From  a  rhotofrapk  tatrm  ht  kit  nir  tg-fourtli  »«ar.! 

Beaton  (now  in  his  101  at  /ear),  conoerningr  whom 
we  have  thus  Shakespearian  warrant  in  doing  royal 
honour.  Alexander  Beaton  is  the  ''King"  of  The 
QuivKB  Order  of  Honourable  Service.  Legend  and 
history  have  often  attested  the  loyal  fidelity  of  Scot- 
tish dependents,  and  it  is  from  Aberdeenshire  that  we 
receive  the  record  of  a  service  lasting  eighty-Jire  years. 
Beaton  entered  the  employ  of  the  family  now  recom- 
mending him  for  membership  in  1802,  when  a  boy  of 
fifteen :  he  has  served  under  five  generations,  and, 
though  now  bed-iidden,  he  has  all  his  faculties,  ^'  and 
may  still,"  soys  our  correspondent.  "  be  in  some  sort 
considered  the  servant  of  the  family  he  has  served  so 
long  aud  faithfully."  We  may  add  that  our  form  of 
application  for  enrolment  has  been  personally  signed 
by  the  "  King  "  of  tLe  Order,  in  writing  clearer  than 
many  of  our  aoQuaintances  (jwt  yet  centenarians)  are 
accustomed  cc  use. 

For  '••The  Quiver'  Wai re."— Received  from  ••Five  Little 
Farleys,'  28.  2d.;  Anon..  28.;  A  SiibscriWr,  2s.  6d. ;  •'Dot" 
(Southampton),  10s. ;  A  FHend  (Dumfries),  Ss. ;  E.  £.  A.,  2s.  6d. 
Further  announcements  will  be  made  next  month. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 
At  this  time  of  year,  when  parents  and  teachers 
alike  are  looking  for  suitable  presents  for  the  little 
ones,  the  publishers  vie  with  one  another  in  making 
the  choioe  difficult.  The  problem  is  not  where  to  find 
a  siiitable  book  but  which  of  the  many  suitable  ones 
to  choose.  We  can  only  mention  a  few  which  seem 
to  us  most  appropriate  for  Ohristmas  gifts  and  school 
prizes.  Of  "  The  Fugitives ;  or,  the  Tyrant  Queen  of 
Madagascar,"  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Ballantyne  (than  whom  there  is  no 
more  popular  writer  for  boys),  and  is  what  his  books 
always  are,  stirring  and  instructive,  without  being 
nonsensically  sensational.  "Miss  Con,"  by  Agnes 
Gibeme,  is  a  charming  story  for  girls,  somewhat 
spoiled  by  the  weak  illustrations  which  accompany  it. 
*  Cross  Ck)mers,"  by  Anna  B.  Warner,  is  another  work 
very  suitable  for  girls.  "Nellie  Graham,"  by  Ella 
Stone,  and  "The  Old  Violin,"  by  Edith  C.  Kenyon,  are 
smaller  works  that  might  well  find  a  place  in  a 
Sunday-school  library.  "The  Lads  of  Lunda,"  by 
Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby,  is  a  good  book  for  boys,  with 
spirited  illustrations ;  while  "  Daphne's  Decision,"  by 
Emma  Marshall— primarily  intended  "for  children" 
—deserves  the  highest  praise.  "A  New  Exodus  ;  or, 
the  Exiles  of  Zillerthal,^  is  a  story  of  the  Protestants 
of  the  Tyrol,  by  Catherine  Ray,  and  is  most  interest- 
ing. All  the  foregoing  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Nisbet.  From  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  we 
have  received  "  Harry  Milvaine,"  a  most  striking  book 
for  boys,  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.  As  an  old 
sailor,  Dr.  Stables  knows  his  subject  well,  and  his  book 
is  therefore  all  the  more  interesting  and  reliable. 
"  Barbara,"  from  the  same  publishers,  is  a  pretty  story 
for  girls  by  Clara  Vance ;  and  "  Eunice,"  by  the  author 
of  "  Christie  Redfem,"  fully  sustains  its  writer's  repu- 
tation. "  In  Cheviot's  Glens  "  (Edinburgh :  Oliphant, 
Anderson,  and  Ferrier)  is  a  charming  little  tale  by 
a  new  writer — Miss  Jane  T.  Stoddart,  of  whom  we 
hope  to  hear  more — and  which  will  w^ell  repay  a 
reading. 
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A    STRANGE    COINCIDENCE 

BY   JEH8IR   MACLEOD. 


"'Have  you  a  shelter  for  to-night ?* "—p.  168. 


PART   I. 

N  the  morning  of  last  GhristmaB 
Day  the  chief  doctor  of  the  little 
county  town  in  which  he  resided 
received  a  telegram  while  at  the 
breakfast-table.    It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Mrs.  Swaby,  Mexstoke  Grange 
—to  Dr.  Hattrell,  High 
Street,  Fulton. 

'*  Christmas  mom,  7  a.m. 
^'Come  at  onoe.    Mr.  Ranlyn  has  spoken." 

"*  Wonderful — wonderful  I "  cried  the  doctor,  starting 
ap,  and  ringing  the  bell  sharply. 

**Wliat  is  it? — is  anything  l^e  matter? — an  acci- 
dent?** asked  his  wife,  much  startled ;  while  his  pupil 


and  assistant,  a  handsome  young  man,  put  down  the 
cup  he  was  raising  to  his  lips. 

"Old  Richard  Ranlyn  has  spoken,  after  being 
speechless  for  eight  years.  That  means  death  !  *'  said 
the  doctor;  then  to  the  servant  who  entered  the 
room,  "  Tell  Adams  to  saddle  Kitty  directly.  I  must 
ride  over  to  Mexstoke  at  once.'* 

"Go  to  Mexstoke  in  this  dreadful  weather — do 
you  mean  before  you  visit  your  other  patients?" 
said  Mrs.  Hattrell,  in  dismay. 

**  None  of  them  are  dangerously  ill ;  a  few  hours 
later  will  not  signify,  my  dear.  But  what  a  wonder- 
ful thing  it  is  that  old  Ranlyn  should  have  spoken 
again — wonderful  I  "  cried  the  doctor,  who  could  not 
get  over  his  astonishment,  finishing  his  breakfast 
standing,  then  hastening  from  the  room. 
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"  Paralysis,  I  suppose,"  said  the  pupil,  who  was  a 
new-oomer. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  lady.  "Death,  to  him,  would 
be  a  happy  release,  although  he  is  rich  imd  sur- 
rounded with  every  worldly  comfort  For  years  he 
has  been  speechless  and  helpless." 

**  A  soul  imprisoned  in  a  case,"  observed  John  Avery. 
*♦  Has  he  any  family  ?  " 

''  He  never  married,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  with- 
out kith  or  kin."  Then,  lowering  her  voice,  and  speak- 
ing confidentially  across  the  table :  "  He  has  been  a 
hard  man  in  his  time — and  an  unprincipled  one  in  his 
earlier  days,  I  believe.  Queer  stories  are  told  of 
him." 

''  Is  he  a  gentleman  ? " 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  By  position  as  master  of 
Mezstoke  Grange,  he  is  called  '  Squire  *  Ranlyn  ;  they 
say  he  was  an  attorney  and  money-lender  in  London. 
The  Grange  became  his  through  a  mortgage." 

*'Then  I  presume  another  family  has  a  right 
to  it/" 

"  Not  now ;  they  are  no  more — ^ruined  long  ago.  But 
there — the  bells  are  beginning  to  ring;"  and  Mrs. 
Hattrell  rose  from  the  breakfast-table. 

In  the  meantime,  the  good  doctor,  well  buttoned  up 
in  his  riding-coat  with  a  yard  or  two  of  warm 
woollen  comforter  round  his  neck,  and  a  wideawake 
hat  with  a  broad  brim  to  keep  the  snow  out  of  his 
eyes,  was  steadily  pursuing  the  high  road  towards 
Mc  xstoke,  which  lay  about  seven  miles  distant.  His 
ho]  se  was  a  strong  one,  but  in  consequence  of  the  icy 
road  it  was  impossible  to  ride  at  a  good  pace.  The 
whole  country  round  lay  under  an  unprecedentedly 
deep  snow.  Hoar-frost  marked  out  every  branch 
and  twig  of  the  trees  like  exquisite  frosted  silver, 
most  lovely  to  behold,  and  the  air  was  opaque  with 
a  greyness  which  foretold  that  more  snow  was  coming. 
Four  miles  down  the  highway  Dr.  Hattrell  turned  off 
into  a  more  rural  district  luid  finally  rode  through 
fine  old  gates  of  wrought  iron,  up  a  well-kept  drive, 
to  the  hall  entrance.  Along  the  snow  and  before  the 
door  were  the  impressions  of  horses'  hoofs  and  wheel- 
ruts,  intimating  a  previous  arrival. 

"  Who  can  it  be  ? "  thought  Dr.  Hattrell  to  himself. 
"Oh,  no  doubt  Owen,  the  solicitor  from  Wyberton." 
This  was  a  town  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  con- 
siderably nearer  than  that  from  which  the  doctor 
came.  The  house  itself  was  built  of  red  brick,  with 
white  stone  copings;  some  portions  of  it  were 
ancient  with  gables  and  twisted  groups  of  chimneys, 
but  it  had  been  added  tc  in  more  modem  style.  A 
groom  was  waiting  to  talce  the  horse  to  the  stables, 
and  the  hall  door  was  opened,  as  he  alighted,  by 
Mrs.  Swaby,  the  housekeeper  herself,  who  had  been 
anxiously  on  the  watch  for  him.  From  her  Dr. 
Hattrell  heard  the  account  of  the  patient  while  he 
divested  himself  of  his  snow-clad  vestments,  which 
were  instantly  despatched  co  tbe  kitchen.  Declining 
the  offer  of  refreshments,  he  was  at  once  conducted  to 
Mr.  Ranlyn*8  room.  The  stairs  were  of  oak,  covered 
with  Azminster  carpet  into  which  the  feet  sank 
as  into  a  soft  turf. 

In  a  room  of  fair  dimensions,  situated  immediately 
over  the  hall,  with  large  bow-window  commanding  a 


view  of  the  distant  road,  the  drive,  and  therefore  of 
all  comers — ^in  this  room  lived  Squire  Ranlyn.  Every 
comfort  every  requisite,  and  every  appliance  of  the 
latest  invention  for  an  incurable  invalid  was  there. 
A  trained  nurse,  and  a  man-servant  who  had  been 
with  him  for  years,  and  was  a  good  reader,  were  in 
constant  attendance  upon  him. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  strange  and  a 
terrible-looking  apparatus.  At  first  sight  it  looked 
like  an  instrument  of  torture,  but  in  reality  it  was 
a  most  ingeniously  contrived  iron  chair.  Its  four 
legs  were  formed  by  rounded  iron  bars,  descending 
from  the  ceiling,  across  which  was  diagonally  fixed  a 
groove,  in  which  it  worked.  The  arms  of  the  chair 
were  cradles  to  receive  the  limbs  from  the  elbow : 
from  the  back  were  supporters  for  the  waist  and 
arm-pits,  and  a  collar  for  the  neck ;  these  were  all 
padded  and  lined  with  kid,  and  were  of  exqui^it* 
workmanship. 

When  the  paralysed  man  wished  to  sit  up  he  waj« 
carried  to  this  cleverly  arranged  seat,  placed,  as  it 
were,  within  a  cage,  with  the  supports  adjusted  to 
his  body,  without  which  it  would  collapse.  This 
chair  could  be  run  along  the  groove  in  the  oeiliug 
either  to  the  fireside  or  to  the  window,  as  required. 
For  many  years  this  unfortunate  human  being  had 
endured  such  an  existence,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
dreadful  afliiction,  was — speechless  ! 

At  the  present  moment  he  was  in  bed,  covered  w^ith 
a  splendid  blue  satin  coverlet  A  pale  face  lay  on 
a  frilled  pillow,  surrounded  by  well-kept  grey  hair 
that  shone  like  silver.  Mobility  the  face  had  none ; 
its  only  life  was  in  the  unnaturally  bright  black 
eyes,  which  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  power  of 
expression — ^his  only  means  of  making  his  attendants 
understand  him,  aided  by  strange  moaningfs,  which 
they  by  custom  could  distinguish  as  negative  or 
affirmative.  On  this  morning  of  Christmas  Day, 
as  the  early  bells  of  a  neighbouring  village  church 
rang  out  a  joyous  peal,  for  the  first  time  in  eight 
years  Richard  Ranlyn  spoke  intelligible  words,  and 
electrified  his  nurses. 

"  The  bells  I  "  he  had  said. 

Squire  Ranlyn's  bead-like  eyes  brightened  as  the 
doctor  entered  the  room,  his  ftM)e  red  with  the  cold. 
A  favourite  with  all  his  patients  was  Dr.  Hattrell. 
for  he  had  a  cheery  voice  and  sympathetic  touch — was 
ready-witted,  inspiring  confidence  in  many  a  poor 
invalid. 

At  a  table  near  the  bedside  was  Mr.  Owen,  the 
solicitor  from  Wyberton,  a  little  wiry  man,  employed 
in  spreading  papers  out  open  before  him,  taken  from 
a  silver  and  ebony  cabinet  Dr.  Hattrell  nodded  to 
him,  and  advancing  to  the  paralytic,  felt  his  pulse  :  it 
was  terribly  low. 

"Glad  come — doc,"  murmured  the  unfortunate 
man,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  far  away,  or  like  that 
of  a  ventriloquist;  *' witness  will." 

"  Then  you  cancel  your  last  will  altogether,  sir  ? " 
said  Mr.  Owen,  untying  it  as  he  spoke. 

"Yes— bum." 

"  I  will  look  through  it  first,  Mr.  Ranlyn.  ,  .  I 
see  that  there  are  several  legacies  to  your  servants ; 
are  these  to  stand  7 " 
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"Yes,  aU." 

Mr.  Owen  at  once  copied  out  these  bequests  into  a 
new  will.  It  was  a  very  short  one,  and  he  was  a  rapid 
writer ;  besides,  he  noted  by  Hattreirs  face  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost — life  was  ebbing. 

'*With  the  exception  of  these  legacies,   you   be- 
qaeathed   your  estate  and  funded  property  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.    Whose  name  am  I  to  insert?" 
'*  Miles  Clitherow." 

"  He  has  not  been  heard  of  for  years  and  years,  Mr. 
Ranlyn ;  the  probabilities  are  that  he  is  d^uL'* 

"  Noy  NO — I  tell  you  I  "  gasped  the  dying  man,  and 
then  was  exhausted  with  his  efforts  in  speaking. 
Dr.  Hattrell  gave  him  a  restorative. 
"I  have  seen  him — ^Miles — old — a  beggar." 
"  Where  I  "  asked  the  lawyer  and  doctor  simultane- 
ously. 

'*  In  my  dreams.  I  leave  everything  to  him—do 
what — likes  with — ^restitution — restitu — ^now  -pen." 

Mr.  Owen  looked  doubtfully  at  the  doctor,  but  that 
gentleman  placed  the  pen  in  the  feeble,  delicate  hand, 
and  supported  the  frail  arm.    The  solicitor  held  tlie 
wilL    Very,  very  feebly  did  Richard  Ranlyn  take  the 
pen  between  his  finger  and  thumb.    Strange  to  say, 
after  a  few  trials  he  not  only  succeeded  in  holding  it, 
but  in  scratching  his  name  sufficiently  legibly.    The 
signature  was  duly  witnessed,  for  both  his   nurses 
were  present 
"'Bum — old  will,"  said  the  Squire. 
The  lawyer  threw  it  on  the  fire.    The  Squire's  eyes 
never  left  it  until  it  was  quite  consumed. 
**  Restitution,"  said  he ;  "  sleep  now." 
Dr.  Hattrell  gave  him  a  restorative  again.    With  a 
sigh  of  relief  he  sank  at  once  into  a  deep  sleep,  which 
lasted  sixteen  hours.    Then  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
tried  to  speak  again.    In  vain ;  afterwards  he  lapsed 
into  silence — for  ever. 
Rif^iaid  Ranlyn  was  dead. 


PART  n. 
That  Christmas  night  was  unparalleled  in  its  severity ; 
a  strong  east  wind  was  now  blowing,  which  seemed  to 
penetrate  even  to  the  very  marrow  of  the  bones.  The 
roads  were  iron-bound  by  a  week's  hard  frost,  the 
fields,  hedges,  and  buildings  all  covered  with  a  white 
mantle.  The  country  houses  and  farms,  grouped 
about  here  and  there,  were  rendered  conspicuous  by 
the  windows  being  ablaze  with  light  from  many 
happy  firesides.  From  the  villas  that  skirted  the 
town,  a  red  glow  from  behind  crimson  curtains  gave 
a  most  inviting  air  of  comfort,  that  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  desolation  without  The  streets  were 
deserted,  and  the  shops  shut  up,  the  tradespeople 
mostly  entertaining  their  friends  in  the  rooms  above 
them.  All  was  silent,  excepting  a  tune  being 
thumped  on  a  piano,  with  other  sounds  of  revelry, 
and  the  bell  of  Christchurch  chiming  for  evening 
service.  Who  goes  to  church  on  a  Christmas  night  ? 
Few  would  care  to  face  tiiat  cutting  wind,  and  brave 
the  ioe  and  snow  to  attend  evening  service.  The 
incumbont,  wrapped  up  in  a  heavy  cape,  came  hurrying 
as  fast  as  the  state  of  the  road  allowed  him.  He  had 
left  a  happy  cirde  of  young  faces  around  his  hearth. 


It  was  a  large  church,  but  the  galleries  were  closed, 
the  nave  being  open  to  all  comers.  The  curate  was 
away  for  a  holiday.  The  organist  had  a  party. 
There  was  a  young  Sunday-school  teacher  to  play  the 
harmonium,  but  no  choir  to  sing  the  hymns.  One 
verger  was  in  attendance. 

A  few  people  drifted  in  from  the  snowy  streets ; 
with  a  few  exceptions  they  belonged  to  the  poorer 
class,  who  humbly  kept  near  the  entrance  of  the 
church.  It  was  a  melancholy  service,  vividly  con- 
trasting with  that  of  the  morning,  when  the  build- 
ing was  crowded,  and  the  sittings  were  occupied  by 
parents  and  children,  all  in  full  feather.  The  decora- 
tions were  elaborate ;  pretty  in  daytime,  but  in  the  dim- 
ness of  the  half -lighted  church  now  looking  dark  and 
funereal.  The  joyous  *^  Adeste  fideles,"  and  Gounod's 
'*  Bethlehem,"  had  been  sung  by  the  whole  congre- 
gation ;  then  hand-shaking,  and  good  old-fashioned 
Christmas  greetings,  and  away  to  cosy  rooms  and 
well-spread  tables. 

That  night  all  that  remained  of  the  morning  service 
was  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  church ;  with 
which  was  mingled  the  faint  perfume  of  the  flowers 
and  holly  decorations. 

.  The  old  and  friendless,  the  poor  widows,  the  single 
women — lone  ones  stranded  on  the  banks  of  life's 
river — had  crept  out  from  their  solitary  homes,  not 
only  for  comfort  to  sad  hearts,  but  to  be  with  their 
fellow-creatures  this  night  of  the  great  Christian 
festival.  There  were  also  the  old  men  from  a  neigh- 
bouring almshouse  in  their  grey  capes,  leading  one 
another  carefully — the  halt,  the  lame,  the  blind. 
There  was  also  a  mechanic,  with  crape  bound  round  his 
hat.  He  had  buried  his  wife  a  week  before  ;  he  came 
to  church  from  a  home  where  the  light  had  gone  out 

A  Christmas  evening  service  is  in  fact  the  very 
reverse  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
joyous  Christmas-tide  and  its  association  of  ideas — 
inexpressibly  sad  and  depressing  in  the  contrast.  A 
few  of  the  better  class  of  persons  were  seated  near  the 
reading  desk.  One  of  these  was  an  elderly  lady,  a 
pensioned  governess,  living  upon  an  annuity  from  the. 
Governesses*  Benevolent  Institution,  to  which  she  sub- 
scribed when  starting  on  her  pilgrimage,  years  and 
years  ago.  She  sings  a  shrill  treble,  and  comes  to 
church  to  return  thanks  for  the  peace  of  her  declining 
years,  and  that  she  has  a  roof  over  her  head  and  a  fire 
to  sit  by. 

There  is  an  old  sea-captain,  with  a  loud  bass  voice ; 
the  clergyman's  was  a  tenor,  and  these  three  had  the 
hymns  pretty  nearly  all  to  themselves,  while  the 
Sunday-school  teacher  scrambled  after  them  on  the 
harmonium,  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  **  an 
accompaniment" 

The  clergyman  delivered  a  short  sermon  from  the 
reading-desk,  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Before  con- 
cluding, he  earnestly  implored  his  hearers  not  to 
sleep  that  night  without  forgiving  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  all  those  who  had  trespassed  or  sinned  against 
them ;  to  pardon  all,  to  be  that  Christmas  night  in 
peace  with  all  men.  Then  the  service  concluded. 
Before  dispersing,  the  few  persons  forming  the  con- 
gregation timidly  wandered  about  the  Church  to 
look  at  the  decorations. 
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A  man  who  had  sat  just  within  the  doorway  limped 
up  to  the  chanoel :  a  man  in  ragrs,  with  old,  wretched 
boots,  burst,  and  tied  on  with  string.  He  seemed 
a  stranger,  evidently  a  wanderer  and  a  wayfarer, 
broken  down  with  fatigue.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
indnoed  to  enter  the  building,  attracted  by  its  light 
and  warmth,  to  rest  his  weary  body  where  it  oould  be 
sheltered  from  the  cutting  wind. 

He  carried  a  tattered  cap,  and  a  stout  oaken  stick 
in  his  hand.  He  had  a  lined  face,  stamped  with 
marks  of  many  passions,  like  the  ridges  in  the  sand 
which  as  the  ocean-tide  goes  out  it  leaves  behind— 
the  traces  of  the  restless  waves  that  have  rolled 
over  it  He  was  strong-featured,  with  wild  eyes, 
iron-grey  unkempt  hair,  and  neglected  beard;  his 
age  might  be  about  fifty.  Stopping  before  a  monu- 
ment inlaid  with  many  -  coloured  marbles,  he 
gazed  at  it  intently,  with  a  drooping  head.  It  re- 
corded the  deaths  of  three  generations. 

So  lost  was  he  in  thought,  that  though  the  people 
had  departed,  and  the  verger  was  turning  off  the  gas, 
he  appeared  to  be  unconscious  of  it.  The  clereryman. 
who  had  been  watching  him,  approached,  and  touch- 
ing his  arm  said, "  My  good  man,  we  are  going  to  lock 
up  the  church." 

The  forlorn  creature  started  violently,  as  if  waking 
up  from  a  sleep,  and  stared  with  wide-open  eyes  at 
the  speaker. 

"Tell  me— that  is,  sir,  if  you  will — who  lives  at 
that  hou^  furw  ?  "  And  he  pointed  with  a  trembling 
forefinger  to  the  emblazoned  escutcheon,  which  an- 
nounced that  the  family  of  Clitherow,  of  Mezstoke 
Grange,  owned  the  tomb. 

"Mr.  Ranlyn." 

"Its  possessor?" 

"Yes  ;  he  owns  the  estate." 

The  clergyman  and  the  wayfarer  then  walked  side 
by  side  to  the  entrance.  The  verger  turned  off  the 
gas.  At  the  door  the  outcast  stopped  and  spoke 
again. 

'*  Is  Richard  Ranlyn  a  happy  man — ^has  he  a  wife, 
children,  any  dear  ones  to  inherit  this  estate  ? " 

There  was  a  cultured  tone  in  the  man*s  voice 
which  arrestei  the  clergyman*s  attention. 

"Mr.  Ranlyn  is  unmarried.  For  eight  years  he 
has  been  afflicted  with  paralysis,  and  is  speechless.  I 
have  no  idea  to  whom  his  property  may  go.  Tell  me, 
why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Because  the  man  is  a  demon ;  he  ruined  my  life, 
perhaps  my  soul  I  He  made  me  a  gambler,  a  black- 
leg, a  reprobate.  Through  him  I  am  a  vagabond 
and  an  outcast.  Over  these  same  flagstones  on  which 
we  stand,  I  have  walked,  scores  of  times,  an  inno- 
cent lad  ;  many  weary  miles  have  I  tramped  to  visit 
this  church  once  again,  and  to  die.  Sir,  your  words 
to-night  have  not  been  spoken  in  vain  ;  through  them 
I  can  say,  '  I  forgive  him  I '  My  enemy  lingers  in 
a  living  death,  in  paralysis;  it  is  a  mightier  hand 
than  mine  which  has  smitten  him.  I  can  say,  'I 
forgive  him/  with  all  my  heart,  as  I  humbly  trust 
to  meet  myself  with  forgiveness  I  The  ways  of 
Providence  are  mysterious  I "  The  wanderer  extended 
his  arms  to  the  sky  as  he  spoke,  then  threw  on  his 
tattered  cap,  huddled  his  rags  closer  about  him,  and 


passed  through  the  churchyard  gate.  The  clergyman 
followed  him  swiftly,  overtook  him,  and  stopped  him, 
saying,  "  Have  you  a  shelter  for  to-night  ? " 

"I  shall  seek  the  workhouse — I,  who  kept  my 
hounds  I  " 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  clergyman.  "This  is 
a  time  when  they  will  be  busy  there.  I  will  write 
a  line  which  will  insure  you  admission  and  immediate 
attention." 

Taking  out  his  pocket-book,  he  wrote  a  few  lines 
upon  his  card,  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  lamp 
over  the  gate. 

"  I  will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow.  What  is  your 
name  ? " 

"You  shall  know  when  you  come,  sir.  I  thank 
you." 

The  clergyman  turned  homewards,  and  the  tramp 
limped  away  through  the  snow,  up  the  deserted 
street 


PART  IIL 
Leadino  off  from  the  High  Street,  nearly  opposite 
the  church,  was  a  long,  narrow  street  of  mean  houses. 
On  the  whole  they  were  neatly  kept,  and  occupied  by 
decent  people,  such  as  Post-office  and  railway  em- 
ployes, shop-assistants,  and  others.  Most  of  the 
little  parlours  were  lighted  up,  and  in  several  of 
them  shadows  of  figures,  bobbing  up  and  down^ 
passed  and  repassed  on  the  blinds,  to  the  time  of 
music  play^  d  on  an  accordion  or  violin  ;  from  others 
there  was  ah  ighter  and  singing.  The  houses  being 
small,  the  songs  were  perfectly  audible  to  anyone  in 
the  street,  even  to  the  other  side  of  the  way,  where, 
in  an  opposite  dwelling,  conspicuous  by  its  quietness 
and  utter  darkness,  two  persons  sat  by  the  fireside 
listening  to  this  so-called  singing.  A  shrill  soprano 
had  sung  "  EfiSe  Sunshine,"  and  a  bass  of  uncommon 
power  had  roared  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  the 
song  of  the  "  Irish  Emigrant,"  "  I  'm  sitting  on  a  stile, 
Maryee,"  without  the  slightest  feeling — in  fact,  as  if 
it  were  the  best  fun  in  the  world  to  be  saying  good- 
bye to  his  sweetheart  Of  course  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause followed  each  solo. 

If  the  furniture  of  a  room  gives  an  indication  of 
the  tastes  and  occupations  of  the  person  who  lives  in 
it,  one  of  those  small  parlours,  as  far  as  could  be  seen 
in  the  fitful  firelight,  had  a  stamp  of  refinement  and 
culture  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  its  exterior 
or  locality.  Each  side  of  the  fireplace  was  filled 
with  well-bound  volumes,  reaching  to  the  oeilinir. 
Watier-colour  drawings  hung  upon  the  walls ;  some 
of  the  chairs  were  covered  with  exquisite  needle- 
work ;  there  was  a  pianette  of  plain  wood,  such  as 
is  made  for  the  school-room  ;  a  violoncello  stood  in 
a  comer,  and  an  imlighted  reading-lamp  with  green 
shade  was  upon  the  table. 

A  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  pale  face,  careworn  with 
premature  wrinkles,  a  mild  grey  eye  with  an  in- 
telligent and  educated  expression  in  it,  reclined  in 
an  arm-chair,  his  attitude  denoting  sadness  or 
weariness.  Beside  him,  seated  on  a  low  stool,  wan 
his  daughter.  She  held  one  of  his  hands  and  bent 
her  face  upon  it    These  two  were  alone  this  Christmas 
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iii^ht^  listening  to  the  singing  of  their  opposite 
n^ighboora. 

"It  is  pleaaant  to  know  that  some  people  are 
happy/*  said  the  girl,  lifting  her  beautiful  liquid 
eyes  to  her  father's  face.  "  Perhaps  we  maj  be  so 
some  day." 

"^This  is  indeed  a  melanoholy  Christmas  for  us. 
I  feel  it  especially  for  you,  my  darling — you  ought  to 
be  so  differently  situated.  Our  friends— or  I  had 
more  appropriately  call  them,  aoquaintanoe — ^have 
flown  away  from  us  at  the  approach  of  poverty  as 
the  swallows  do  at  the  advent  of  the  cold  weather." 

"  Books  always  tell  us  that  so-oalled  friends  desert 
people  in  adversity;  but  if  they  are  not  real 
friends,  they  are  as  well  lost  as  found.  What  is  the 
use  of  their  making  believe  ? "  said  the  girl  bravely. 
"But»  after  all.  father,  there  are  more  unhappy 
people  than  we — ^f or,  God  be  praised,  we  have  each 
other  ;  we  are  neither  of  us  alone." 

"  What  weighs  down  my  heart  is  the  fear  that  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  this  little  home,  humble 
as  it  Is.  People  can  manage,  even  if  it  be  penuriously, 
on  a  little;  but  how  can  they  economise  nothing  at 
all?"  replied  the  father. 

^  Let  us  go  into  the  humblest  lodging,  so  that  we 
are  not  obliged  to  separate.  I  feel  sure  I  shall  get 
some  t«aching  when  the  snow  is  gone,"  replied  the 
daughter,  who,  being  young,  saw  the  future  hopefully. 
"Your  throat  will  get  well  with  rest,  then  you  will 
go  on  again." 

The  tutor  sighed :  for  some  years  he  had  plodded 
backwards  and  forwards,  morning  and  evening,  to  a 
large  grammar-school  at  some  distance  from  the 
town.  He  had  also  prepared  girls  at  a  ladies'  school 
for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations  in  re- 
turn for  his  daughter's  education.  She  had  only 
left  it  ten  months  ago;  now  acting  as  a  blithe, 
cheery  housekeeper-:— a  ray  of  happiness  in  Thomas 
Kendrick's  hitherto  dull  home. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  never  pro8X)ered.  A  good 
classical  scholar,  a  good  man,  he  had  in  early  life 
been  surety  for  a  brother-in-law,  who,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case,  deceived  and  ruined  him.  The 
death  of  his  wife  followed.  After  these  misfortunes 
he  lost  heart  Being  well-read,  and  a  B.A.,  he  took 
up  the  profession  of  a  private  tutor.  It  had  always 
been  a  struggle  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  and 
now  he  had  a  relaxed  throat,  had  lost  his  voice,  and 
with  it  his  appointment.  This  had  happened  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  His  slender  resources  were  this 
Christmas — after  paying  the  small  debts  (for  both 
father  and  daughter  would  rather  starve  than  live 
at  the  expense  of  tradespeople) — well-nigh  exhausted. 

*'  I  think  the  concert  over  the  way  has  been  enough 
for  us,  Thomasine.  Suppose  you  pull  down  the 
blind,  and  I  will  light  the  lamp." 

Thomasine  arose,  displaying  a  tall,  graceful  figure, 
a  delicate  oval  face,  a  small  head  w^ith  a  fine  coil 
of  nut-brown  hair.  She  had  scarcely  reached  the 
window  when  she  uttered  an  exclamation. 

'*What  is  it?"  asked  her  father. 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Thomasine,  **  just  as  I  was  about  to 
lower  the  blind,  a  wretched-looking  man  came  across 
the  road  through  the  snow,  and  on  reaching  the  kerb 


he  fell  down  facing  our  door.  See,  there  he  lies ;  he 
does  not  move  I " 

^'  Perhaps  he  has  been  keeping  Christmas,"  said  Mr. 
Kendriok,  going  to  the  window. 

**No,  father,  he  did  not  look  like  that  I  saw  him 
by  the  lamp-light  as  he  passed  under  it,  a  starved- 
looking  man.  Oh,  I  hope  he  is  not  dead ! "  She 
pointed  as  she  spoke  to  where,  within  the  lamp's 
radius,  lay  extended,  flat  on  his  face,  what  looked  like 
a  heap  of  grey  rags.     "  Look,  he  does  not  move  1 " 

The  father  and  daughter  stood  side  by  side  for  a 
few  moments:  the  heap  in  the  snow  remained 
motionless. 

''This  must  be  seen  to,"  said  Thomas  Kendrick; 
"  we  cannot  let  the  man  lie  there,"  and  he  hurried  to 
the  door. 

'*  Here  is  your  cap  1 "  cried  the  young  girl,  hasten- 
ing after  him. 

On  opening  the  street-door  a  strong  blast  of  cold 
wind,  accompanied  with  sleet,  blew  in  their  faces, 
the  music,  laughter,  and  dancing  in  the  opposite 
houses  sounding  perceptibly  louder. 

Mr,  Kendrick  bent  over  the  prostrate  figure  in  the 
snow,  raising  him  easily  enough^  for  he  was  of  light 
weight,  and  so  limp  that  he  appeared  to  be  dead. 
The  Kendricks  were  not  the  jieople  to  allow  a  fellow- 
creature  to  die  at  their  threshold  for  want  of  assist- 
ance ;  'so  the  man  was  carried  into  the  kitchen — 
which  was  on  a  level  with  the  parlour,  built  out  at  the 
rear  of  the  house — and  laid  on  a  travelling-rug,  and 
the  usual  remedies  were  applied  for  reviving  a  fainting 
person.  The  wanderer,  for  it  was  he,  remained  some 
time  before  he  showed  signs  of  returning  animation. 
Mr.  Kendrick  was  shocked  at  the  emaciated  condition 
of  the  unfortunate  man.  He  removed  his  wet  coat,  so 
patched  that  its  original  colour  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished. A  pillow  was  placed  under  his  head, 
a  blanket  thrown  over  him.  The  restorative  given 
him  at  last  took  effect ;  then  bread  dipped  in  soup, 
which  Thomasine  warmed  in  haste,  revived  him.  He 
opened  his  wearied  eyes,  gazed  around  surprised  at 
the  kind  faces  beside  him,  gave  a  deep  sigh  of 
pleasure,  and  sank  into  a  sleep. 

"  What  is  this  1 "  said  Mr.  Kendrick,  picking  up  a 
card  which  had  fallen  from  his  hand,  and  reading  as 
follows: — "Rev.  C.  Kirkwood,  Christ  Church  Parson- 
age." There  was  written  in  pencil  below  it :  **  To  the 
Master  of  the  Workhouse. — Oblige  me  by  admitting 
this  poor  man  immediately,  and  giving  him  care  and 
attention." 

"Then  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  workhouse. 
Thomasine,  we  must  keep  him  here  to-night,  for  the 
streets  are  all  ioe,  and  the  oold  more  intense  than 
I  remember  it  for  years  ;  even  were  there  any  vehicle 
available,  I  believe  he  is  too  exhausted  to  be  removed. 
We  must  endeavour  to  communioate  with  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood early  to-morrow  morning.  I  wish  Kitty  would 
come  back  from  her  mother's.  We  must  make  an 
impromptu  bed  in  the  box-room,  and  have  a  fire 
there." 

Kitty  was  the  little  servant-girl,  who  had  gone  out 
for  the  afternoon,  and  was  to  return  punctually  at 
nine  o'clock.  Until  then  the  father  and  daughter 
hurriedly    prepared    the   adjoining    little    box-  and 
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cloak-room  for  the  oooupation  of  the  unexpected  gruest. 
Yes,  indeed  unexpected  ;  momentouB  events  generally 
happen  suddenly.  While  these  two  sat  by  their 
parlour  fire  that  evening-,  trying  in  vain  to  see  their 
way  through  the  darkness  of  adversity  which  sur- 
rounded them,  the  finger  of  Providence — by  some 
called  fate — was  about  to  lift  that  cloud. 

The  servant  came  back  to  her  time,  when  a  fire  was 
lighted  in  the  small  room  near  the  kitchen,  which 


few  lines  to  Mr.  Kirkwood  would  also  be  advisable.'* 
said  Mr.  Kendrick  to  his  daughter,  as  they  gravely 
talked  over  the  man's  state.  *'  Mr.  Kirkwood  perhaps 
knows  something  about  him,  as  he  was  evidently 
sending  him  to  the  workhouse." 

"Mr.  Avery  will  be  here  at  ten  o'clock,  father." 
replied  Thomasine  ;  "  he  said  he  should  look  in  ever} 
morning  until  you  were  welL" 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged'  to  Mr.  Avery ;  and  a 


"Mr.  Kendrick  bent  over  the  prostrate  figure."- p.  167. 


was  used  as  a  receptacle  for  disused  furniture,  boxes, 
cloaks,  umbrellas,  etc.  An  old  couch  was  hastily  con- 
verted into  a  bed,  the  unknown  man,  again  carried  by 
Mr.  Kendrick,  deposited  on  it.  He  woke  up  at  this 
transmission,  when  he  was  given  some  warm  milk. 
He  murmured  a  few  words  of  thanks,  then  became 
quiet — whether  sleeping  or  not  they  could  not  tell, 
for  he  appeared  to  be  prostrate  with  weakness. 

Several  times  in  the  night  did  the  good  Samaritan 
rise  from  his  bed,  and  come  down-stairs  to  keep  in  the 
small  fire,  and  give  some  nourishment  to  the  un- 
fortunate man.  who  in  the  morning  light  appeared 
the  wreck  which  he  was;  but  Mr.  Kendrick  noted 
that  there  was  a  look  upon  his  countenance  that 
heralded  what  would  be  to  him  a  welcome  deliver- 
ance—death. 

"  We  must  send  Kitty  to  fetch  Dr.  Hattrell ;  and  a 


relaxed  throat  is  within  his  scope ;  but  this  man's  is 
quite  a  different  case,  and  requires  more  experience. 
Mr.  Avery  is  only  a  pupil-assistant,  though  I  think 
he  has  a  good  deal  in  him." 

"  Yes,  he  is  very  clever — and  so  open  and  straight- 
forward," added  Thomasine.  Now,  why  should  a 
faint  blush  pass  over  her  face  and  white  brow  even 
up  to  her  hair  \ 

Because  John  Avery  had  been  backwards  and  for- 
wards now  during  three  months.  He  was  most  kind 
and  attentive,  bringing  with  him  most  of  the  delicacies 
he  prescribed  for  his  patient ;  besides  newspapers  and 
periodicals  for  his  amusement.  He  was  the  oasitu  in 
the  desert  of  this  young  girPs  life  ;  while  on  his  side 
he  had  determined  to  work  up  in  his  profession,  and 
that  no  purpose  should  turn  him  from  pursuing  the 
path  he  had  marked  out — which  was  to  lead  him  to 
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wealth,  a  happj  homef  and  Thomaslne  to  reign  in  it. 
No  words  had  been  uttered,  but  the  young  people 
perfectly  understood  each  other  ;  their  hearts  had 
tjpoken,  and  had  telegraphed  to  the  eyes,  and  the  linger- 
ing touch  of  sympathetio  hands — these  were  enough. 

Kitty,  the  little  servant,  had  not  the  slightest  fear 
of  either  ice  or  snow  ;  indeed,  she  went  triumphantly 
down  all  the  slides  that  lay  in  her  road  quite  as  well 
as  the  boys,  thus  probably  expediting  her  progress, 
for  Mr.  Kirkwood  and  the  doctor  appeared  simul- 
taneously at  Thomas  Kendriok's  modest  dwelling. 

'*  Xo,"  replied  the  clergyman,  to  Mr.  Eendriok's 
qu^don ;  **  I  know  nothing  of  him.  He  came  to 
evening  service  last  night,  and  I  was  touched  by  some 
words  he  spoke." 

*'  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  case,  doctor  I " 

This  gentleman  w.os  examining  his  patient^  and 
holding  his  pulse.  He  did  not  reply  in  words,  but 
shook  his  head.  A  powerful  cordial  was  dropped  into 
the  wanderer's  mouth  ;  strong  beef -tea  was  being 
prepared  for  him — all  too  late.  The  action  of  his 
heart  had  failed  through  starvation,  over-exertion, 
and  exposure. 

The  three  gentlemen  left  the  room,  but  Thomasine 
sat  beside  him,  gazing  sorrowfully  at  the  pallid,  worn 
face,  thinking  how  sad  it  was  that  this  life  should  be 
ebbing  away  among  strangers,  and  wondering  if  he 
had  children  in  disttiut  parts  ;  also,  what  events  had 
brought  him  to  this  state  of  terrible  destitution.  She 
came  in  contact  with  it  and  death  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  and  felt  a  deep  compassion  and  reverential 
awe  at  being  within  the  shadow  of  the  Reaper's 
wings. 

The  outCcist  seemed  to  sleep,  but  his  breathing  was 
laboured ;  she  poured  a  few  drops  of  eau-de-cologne 
upon  her  handkerchief  and  bathed  his  forehead. 
Prudently  he  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  upon  her  with 
a  gleam  of  pleasure  in  them.  He  was  perfectly 
sensible. 

**  You  are  good,"  said  he.  **  Who  are  you,  and  where 
am  I/" 

'•  In  our  house  ;  you  fell  down  just  before  our  door. 
My  father  carried  you  in  here,  and  we  will  take  care 
of  you  until  you  are  better." 

**  That  will  not  be  in  this  world  ;  my  weary  pilgrim- 
age is  finished.  My  dear,  feel  in  my  wallet ;  there  is 
a  packet" 

Tne  young  girl  complied.  It  contained  a  dry  crust, 
a  penknife,  and  a  small  parcel  in  brown  paper. 

-  Open  it" 


She  untied  the  twine  which  fastened  it,  taking  out 
an  old-fashioned  pocket-book  of  faded  blue  watered 
silk  ;  its  clasp  was  of  gold,  as  was  a  heart-shaped 
plate  on  the  reverse  side,  engraved  with  initials.  He 
held  out  his  hand  for  it 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  contains  papers— certificates — 
telling  who  I  was— once."  He  tried  to  sit  up.  **  Ink 
—a  pen  I " 

'*  Let  me  call  my  father,"  said  Thomasine,  running 
to  the  parlour,  and  returning  with  the  throe  gentle- 
men, who  were  in  consultation. 

"  Lift  me,"  said  the  wanderer. 

Br.  Hattrell  raised  him  on  the  pillow. 

*'  Thank  you ;  I  have  been  absent  from  this,  my 
native  county,  for  aeven-and-twenty  years — in  Aus- 
tralia. Why  I  went  there  is  of  no  consequence  to 
others.  I  was  a  ruined  man  !  In  that  space  of  time 
who  knows  but  some  legacies  may  have  been  left 
to  me  ?  If  so — it  is  too  late  !  Ah  !  I  was  a  tool  in 
a  bad  man's  hands  ! " 

*  It  is  never  too  late  for  repentance,"  said  the 
clergyman. 

"  I  hare  repented,  and  I  have  forgiven.  Sir,  will 
you  write  down  that  I  give  and  bequeath  all  that 
I  might  inherit — ^to  this  dear  child.  I  had — a  good 
mother — for  her  sake  this "    He  stopped. 

''  His  mind  must  wander,"  whispered  Mr.  Ken- 
drick. 

''  Humour  him,"  said  the  doctor,  who  thought  what 
a  strange  coincidence  it  was  that  he  should  within 
the  space  of  thirty-six  hours  be  again  at  a  death-bed 
and  witnessing  another  hurried  will. 

*'No,"  said  the  wanderer  feebly,  "I  am  perfectly 
sane.  My  mind  does  not  fail  me.  Have  you  written 
it?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Kendriok;  "but  surely  you 
have  kith  and  kin?" 

"They  deserted  me  —  in  my  disgrace.  Lift  me 
higher — I  must — sign  it" 

They  complied  with  his  request,  and  he  was  sup- 
ported to  a  sitting  position,  the  pen  was  placed  in 
his  hand — he  wrote  his  name  clearly  and  firmly. 

"  Hark  I  listen,"  he  exclaimed.  "  He  is  calling 
me!" 

He  gazed  round  the  room. 

"  It  is  hU  voice  1 — Yes.  Richard  Ranlyn — I  forgive 
you." 

These  were  his  last  words;  he  sank  back  on  the 
pillow— dead. 

The  name  he  had  signed  was  Miles  Clitherwo! 
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BIBLE    TKADES,    AND    THE    LESSONS    THEY    TEACH. 

PERFUMING. 
BY  THE  REV.  J.   HILE8   HITCHENS,  D.D.,  AUTHOR  OF  "  ECCE  VERITAS,"   ETC. 


E  ancient   Hebrews    and 
Bgryptians    devoted    con- 
siderable attention  to  the 
construction  of  perfumes, 
and    Gkxi    Himself    gave 
minute  instructions  as  to 
the  ingredients  of  certain 
ointments  and  oils  which 
He  designed   His  chosen 
people  to  use.    In  Exodus 
XXX.  we  see  how  the  Almighty  not  only  gave  directions 
as  to  the  components  of  the  perfumes  to  be  employed 
in  His  service,  but  also  strictly  prohibited  any  simi- 
lar oil  or  perfume  being  made  for  any  other  purpose, 
declaring  that  if  any  person  transgressed  His  law  in 
this  matter  he  should  be  excommunicated  from  His 
people,  and  forfeit  all  rights   and   interest  In   the 
Divine  promises. 

Myrrh,  cinnamon,  sweet  calamus,  cassia,  stacte, 
onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure  frankincense  were  used 
by  the  perfumer,  or  "  apothecary  "  as  he  is  termed  in 
Holy  Writ,  but  they  were  used  in  varying  proportions, 
according  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  perfume  was  to 
be  applied.  There  are  three  special  uses  to  which 
perfumes  were  put  in  ancient  times  in  Eastern  lands, 
as  referred  to  by  the  inspired  penmen. 

There  was  An&inting.  The  first  instance  of  this 
will  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  where  the  High 
Priest  and  the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  were  all 
anointed.  The  use  of  perfumed  oils  and  ointments 
was  equivalent  to  our  crowning  at  a  regal  inaugura- 
tion, and  similar  also  to  the  laying-on  of  hands  at  the 
ceremony  of  induction  to  religious  office.  To  this 
the  Psalmist  alludes  when  he  writes  of  unity,  and 
says,  "  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head, 
that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard ; 
that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments."  It  is 
in  allusion  to  this  custom  that  Jesus  is  called  the 
Lord's  Anointed,  The  Psalmist,  referring  to  Christ, 
says,  ^'  God  hath  anointed  Thee  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness above  Thy  fellows."  True  followers  of  God  are 
also  spoken  of  as  "  the  Lord's  anointed."  "  Touch  not 
Mine  anointed,  and  do  My  prophets  no  harm."  They 
are  such  because  God  has  poured  upon  them  the  oil  of 
Divine  grace,  and  set  them  apart  from  the  world  to 
testify  for  Him.  The  use  of  perfumes  for  consecration 
and  inauguration  simply  emblemised  sanctification 
of  heart  and  separation  from  the  evils  of  the  world. 
But  there  was  another  anointing  which  took  place 
when  a  stranger  was  welcomed,  and  the  host  desired 
to  show  respect  to  his  guest.  Thus  the  woman  in  the 
Gospel  welcomed  Christ  by  breaking  a  costly  box  of 
spikenard  and  anointing  Him  therewith — the  smell  of 
the  perfume  filled  the  house,  and  drew  attention  to  the 


act  of  homage  and  honour  which  the  woman  per- 
formed. It  is  in  allusion  to  this  cm^tom  that  the 
Psalmist  says,  "Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil, 
and  my  cup  runneth  over."  God  not  only  supplies 
the  necessaries  of  life,  but  He  supplies  the  luxuries 
also.  He  cheers  our  spirits.  He  refreshes  our  bodies. 
He  makes  us  feel  welcome  in  His  presence  by  His 
g^racious  anointing. 

There  was  a  second  use  to  which  the  perfumes  of 
the  East  were  applied  :  namely,  to  the  service  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  Temple  as  ina-nw.  The  spices  we 
have  already  mentioned  were  offered  by  the  Jews 
twice  every  day,  morning  and  evening,  by  the  ofiSciat- 
ing  priest.  On  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  the  High 
Priest  himself  took  fire  from  the  altar  in  a  golden 
censer,  and,  having  received  incense  from  one  of  the 
priests,  he  offered  it  on  the  golden  altar.  Incense  is 
said  to  have  been  offered  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Plutarch  alleges  that  they  offered  incense  to  the  sun 
— resin  in  the  morning,  myrrh  at  noon,  and  an 
aromatic  compound  in  the  evening  The  use  of 
incense  in  connection  with  the  Eucharist  in  the 
Christian  Church  was  unknown  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixth  oentury.  The  rites  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
Church  were  only  preparatory  to  something  better. 
The  Law  was  our  schoolmaster,  to  bring  us  to  Christ 
When  the  One  Sacrifice  was  offered  and  the  veil  of  the 
Temple  was  rent  in  twain,  all  the  types  were  lost  in 
the  Antitype,  and  the  ancient  economy  made  way  for 
the  Christian.  We  but  go  back  to  nonage,  to  infancy, 
to  bondage,  when  we  go  back  to  the  observance  of  the 
old  ceremonies.  We  then  overlook  the  real  spirit  in 
the  letter.  We  become  mere  formalists  when  we 
rely  upon  the  presentation  of  aromatic  perfumes 
rather  than  upon  what  the  incense  emblemised.  That 
incense  of  old  tjrpified  the  precious  merits  of  Christ. 
To  them  alone  belong  a  fragrance  answering  to  that 
of  the  incense  offered  in  the  holy  place.  In  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  an  angel  is  represented  as 
standing  at  the  golden  altar,  with  a  golden  censer, 
into  which  he  puts  much  incense,  which  he  offers 
with  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  Now,  that  angel  is 
none  other  than  Jesus,  and  it  is  the  abundant  incense 
of  His  merits  that  makes  the  prayers  of  the  saints 
acceptable  to  Heaven.  Without  the  admixture  of 
that  incense  —  the  Saviour's  merits  —  our  prayers, 
instead  of  rising  as  a  fragrant  offering  before  the 
Divine  Father,  only  descend,  like  thick  vapour,  encom- 
passing our  hearts  with  deeper  darkness  than  before. 

There  is  a  third  use  to  which  perfumes  were  put  as 
referred  to  in  the  Scriptures — rmhalwing.  Nowhere 
was  this  work  better  performed  than  in  ancient 
Egypt.  There  were  trained  professional  embalmers. 
whose  special  calling  it  was  to  prepare  the  spices  and 
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soientifioally  preserve  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Some 
of  the  mommies  of  the  Egyptians  are  still  found  in 
fi^ood  condition.  One,  said  to  be  that  of  a  princess, 
and  to  be  6,000  years  old,  was  not  lon^  sinoe  sold  in 
London.  The  earliest  allnsion  to  this  prooess  is  found 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  we  are  told  that  Joseph 
"oommanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to  embalm 
his  father ; "  and  in  the  last  verse  of  the  same  book  it 
is  written,  "  Joseph  died,  being  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  old ;  and  they  embalmed  him.'*  The  Jews 
imitated  the  Egyptians  in  the  prooess  of  embalming 
to  a  large  extent.  They,  however,  substituted  a 
simpler  and  less  expensive  method.  They  anointed 
the  body  with  aromatic  spices,  and  swathed  it 
with  numerous  folds  of  linen.  The  more  profuse  the 
use  of  perfumes  on  such  an  occasion,  the  greater 
respect  displayed  for  the  deceased.  Josephus  says 
that  at  the  funeral  of  Herod  five  hundred  of  his 
servants  attended  as  spice-bearers.  So,  after  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Jeaus,  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathasa, 
two  men  of  wealth,  testified  their  regard  for  Christ  by 
bringing  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  a 
hundred  pounds  weight,  whilst  also  the  Marys,  with 
their  friends,  made  preparation  to  render  the  same 
mark  of  affection  at  the  dawn  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  nature  and  uses  of  Scripture 
perfumes.  Let  us  leave  the  subject  impressed  with 
the  thought  that  voe  are  traders  in  perfumes. 

There  is  our  reputation,  of  which  the  poet  well 
sings — 

"  O  reputation !  dearer  far  than  life, 
Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely,  sweet  to  .smell. 
Whom  cordial  drops,  once  spilt  by  souie  raDh  band. 
Not  all  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting  toil 
Of  the  rude  spiller,  ever  can  collect 
To  its  flnt  purity  and  native  sweetness." 


Nothing  is  so  vain  and  joyless  as  the  fevetish 
pursuit  of  empty  applause  ;  but  to  secure  a  good  nam* 
by  integrity  of  conduct,  purity  of  life,  and  fidelity  to 
noble  and  holy  principles,  is  deserving  of  our  constant 
and  earnest  effort.  That  good  name  is  as  ointment 
poured  forth.  That  good  name  charms,  attracts,  and 
influences  for  good  untold  multitudes.  It  is  a  predous 
and  perennial  perfume.  But  it  needs  guarding. 
When  the  apothecary  has  compounded  his  ointment  at 
the  expenditure  of  much  care,  skill,  and  time,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  rarest  and  choicest  spices,  it  is  all 
spoiled  if,  by  lack  of  vigilance,  flies  fall  into  it^ 
and  there  putrefy.  The  pleasant  fragrance  makes 
way  for  what  is  most  offensive.  So  Solomon  says — 
"Dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary 
to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour :  so  doth  a  little 
folly  him  t^iat  U  in  rcjmtation  for  wisdom  and 
honour" 

There  are  our  prayers,  which  are  perfume  to  the 
Divine  Heart-searcher.  The  Psalmist  says — "  Let  my 
prayer  be  set  forth  before  Thee  as  incense."  So 
Cornelius  heard  the  supernatural  voice  from  heaven 
saying,  "  Thy  prayers  and  thy  alms  have  come  up  for 
a  memorial  before  Grod '' — "  come  up  '*  as  the  clouds  of 
incense  curl  up  to  the  skies ;  "  come  up,"  as  a  "  sweet- 
smelling  savour." 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  perfumes  of  the  East  were 
made  by  either  crushing  or  huming  the  spices.  So  our 
reputations,  to  be  lastingly  precious,  must  be  secured 
by  crushing  within  us  the  evil  propensities  of  our 
natures;  burning  up,  as  a  sacrifice,  all  that  is 
injurious  to  ourselves  or  to  others,  and  all  tRat  is 
obnoxious  to  God.  Our  prayers  also,  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  Infinite  One,  must  be  marked  by  the  crushing  of 
our  stubborn  will,  till  it  be  brought  into  hearty  sub- 
jection to  the  unerring  will  of  our  Eternal  Father. 


igMISIMlCi 


CHRISTIAN    POLICE. 

A    WORD    ABOUT    THK    CHRISTIAN    POLICE    ASSOCIATION. 


EAR  ine  1 "  someone  will  Hay  ;  "  here 
is  another  new  society.  Surely  there 
are  enough  agencies  at  present  in 
existcQce  to  meet  tlie  spiritual  needs 
of  every  class  of  men."  This  by 
no  means  uncommon  remark  shows 
how  little  the  public  understand  the 
life  or  duiies  of  policemen,  and  how 
far  outside  the  public  ken  lies  the  work  of  this 
Society.  Yet  that  the  experiences  of  those  who 
labour  in  this  fruitful  field  are  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary interest  will  readily  be  believed. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  this  Association 
is  in  one  ini|)ortant  particular  distinguished  from 
all  other  kindred  societies : — viz.,  that  it  is  not  merely 
a  mission  to  |)o1icemen,  but  it  is  a  union  of  Christian 


men  in  the  force,  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  evangelistic  work  amongst  their  comrades. 
Few  people  realise  how  isolated  is  the  life  of  a 
policeman.  They  are  a  class  of  men  who,  being 
on  duty  seven  days  in  the  week,  have  far  fewer 
opportunities  of  receiving  religious  instruction  than 
the  rest  of  the  community.  It  often  happens  that  for 
months  together  the  only  opportunity  a  policeman 
has  of  attending  a  place  of  worship  is  when  he  has  the 
privilege  of  being  on  duty  outside  the  door.  Worse 
than  that,  the  minister  inside  prays  for  the  welfare 
of  the  soldier  and  the  sailor,  but  he  forgets  the  poor 
policeman,  who  has  a  soul  to  be  saved  too.  Surrounded 
as  policemen  are  by  special  and  terrible  temptations, 
separateil  from  their  fellow-men  by  the  foolish 
prejudice  which  has  for  so  long  attached  to  them, 
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sorely  needing  encouragement  in  tlie  path  of  duty, 
they  deserve  the  prayers  and  kindly  help  of  every 
earnest  Christian ;  uncared-for  and  neglected  for 
many  years,  policemen  were  looked  on  as  a  hardened 
class,  quite  outside  the  pale  of  Christianity.  "  You 
have  no  chance  of  going  to  heaven — no  policemen  go 
there,**  was  said  to  one  the  other  day ;  and  at  last  they 
themselves  have  begun  to  think  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  policeman  to  be  a  Christian.  One  man  lately, 
who  was  asked  as  to  his  salvation,  said,  '*  Oh,  no,  I 
am  not  a  Christian  ;  don't  you  know  I  'm  in  the 
police  force  ?  I  hope  in  a  few  years  to  retire,  and 
then  I  shall  become  a  Christian."  If  this  Association 
has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  brought  out  the  fact^ 
which  of  course  was  a  fact  before — that  there  can 
be  as  bright  Christian  men  in  the  police  force  as 
anywhere  else.  After  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall 
a  stranger  came  up  to  a  Yorkshire  policeman,  and 
asked  him  whether  the  Association  had  done  any 
good.  "  This  here  Christian  Poiice  Association,'* 
said  the  Yorkshireman,  "  has  been  the  saving  of 
hundreds  of  us  constables." — **How  so?" — "Well,  it's 
this  way  :  none  ever  seenied  to  care  a  bit  for  us  ; 
they  never  said  a  word  to  us  about  our  souls." — "Was 
that  the  general  experience  of  policemen?" — ^' I 
believe  it  was.  I  had  been  nigh  twenty- five  years 
in  the  force,  and  I  do  not  remember  once  having  been 
spoken  to  about  my  soul's  salvation — not  till  this 
here  Christian  Police  Association  stirred  some  ladies 
to  look  after  us." — "  You  had  seldom  come  across 
Christians,  I  presume,  in  your  beat  ?" — ''Well,  I  know 
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I  have  been  on  duty  many  a  time  at  religious  meet- 
ings, and  I  can  well  remember  wondering  all  the 
time,  when  I  could  hear  the  singing  and  speaking,  if 
they  ever  thought  of  us  men  at  the  door.  I've  been 
like  to  cry  sometimes  with  wishing  someone  would 
say  a  word  to  me  ;  I  was  not  converted  then,  but  I 
had  a  curious  longing  now  and  then  to  know  what 
it  all  meant,  and  if  it  was  for  me  ;  but  no  one  seemed 
to  care." — "  Then,  how  did  it  come  about  ? — your  con- 
version, I  mea,n.** — "When  the  Policemen's  Bible- 
class  was  started,  I  says,  'Here's  something  for 
policemen  now  ;  I  'm  in  for  the  class ;  I  '11  see  what's 
in  it*  I  went,  and  it  weren't  many  meetings  I  'd  been 
at  before  I  just  saw  two  things — that  I  were  a 
sinner,  and  that  Christ  were  a  Saviour — and  that  was 
enough  for  me.  I  took  Him  for  better  or  worse,  and 
better  it  has  been  for  me." 

The  spiritual  needs  of  policemen  had  been  laid  on 
the  hearts  of  some  Christian  men  in  the  force  and 
others  outside,  and  for  many  months,  and  in  some  in- 
stances for  years,  there  had  been  much  earnest  prayer 
that  God  would  open  a  way  for  promoting  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  force.  We  believe  the  Christian  Police 
Association  was  the  answer  to  these  prayers,  and 
certainly  during  the  short  time  that  the  Association 
has  been  in  existence  God  has  wonderfully  owned 
and  prospered  the  work. 

At  a  conference  of  police  officers  and  others  inter- 
ested, held  in  the  West  End  in  February,  1883,  by 
the  invitation  of  Miss  Catherine  Gumey  ("the 
Policemen's  Friend,"  as  they  now  call  her),  being  the 
outcome  of  other  meetings  held  previously 
at  Mild  may  and  other  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, the  desire  was  expressed  to  form 
an  Association,  having  for  its  objects — 
(1)  to  unite  in  Christian  fellowship  and 
mutual  prayer  all  policemen  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  who,  knowing 
Him  as  tlieir  Saviour,  desire  to  serve  and 
follow  Him  in  their  lives  ;  (2)  to  seek,  by 
the  establishment  of  Bible-classes,  meet- 
ings, etc.,  as  well  as  by  the  circulation  of 
Christian  literature  or  other  means,  to 
extend  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  among  the 
members  of  our  police  forces ;  (3)  to  in- 
vite the  co-operation  of  every  Christian 
policeman,  to  whatever  denomination  he 
might  belong,  the  intention  being  that 
the  Association  should  be  entirely  nn- 
sectarian,  and  that  its  rules  should  de- 
mand nothing  more  than  is  required  by 
the  Word  of  God  from  all  those  who  are 
followers  of  Christ  In  accordance  witli 
this  wish,  and  with  the  full  approval  of 
the  Commissioners  of  tlie  Metropolitan 
and  City  Police  Forces,  the  Christian 
Police  Association  was  established  in 
February,  1883,  Mr.  J.  Mathieson  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Tritton,  who  had  taken  a 
warm  interest  in  the  movement,  acting 
as  trustees.     Classes  were  fomied,   and 
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branches  started  in  the  metropolis,  and  later  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  In  a  few  places 
where  Christian  policemen  had  already  been  united 
in  the  Lord*s  work,  they  became  affiliated  to  the 
Society. 

As  yet  the  work  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  the  good  already  done  by  the 
Association.  Several  chief  constables  have  given  their 
testimony  to  the  good  results  of  the  work ;  and  one 
in  a  large  northern  town  has  stated  that  since  a 
branch  has  been  formed  in  his  town  the  whole  tone 
of  the  force  has  been  changed,  bad  language  in  the 
mess-room  is  entirely  stopped,  and  the  members  are 
showing  an  excellent  example  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

The  Association  has  now  over  a  hundred  and  twenty 
branches,  twelve  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan 
force,  one  with  the  City  force,  eighty-seven  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  England  and  Wales,  thirteen  in  Scotland,  and 
eleven  in  Ireland,  and  it  has  upwards  of  three  thousand 
enrolled  members.  Its  ncAv office  is  at  18,  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi,  London.  No  subscription  is  required,  the 
only  condition  of  membership  being  true  conversion  to 
God,  as  testified  by  an  open  confession  and  by  a  con- 
sistent Christian  life  and  walk.  At  first  the  provin- 
cial branches  established  were  chiefly  in  the  boroughs, 
but  now  some  have  been  started  in  the  counties  for 
the  benefit  of  the  county  constabulary.     This  work 


is  done  for  the  most  part  by  correspondence.  Some 
earnest  Christian  lady  undertakes  to  act  as  honorary 
secretary  of  a  county,  and  having  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  chief  constable,  she  sends  a  letter  to  each  man 
in  the  county  force,  together  witli  a  packet  of  papers, 
eta,  and  each  quarter  this  is  repeated.  As  to  whether 
these  efforts  have  proved  beneficial  to  tliem  may  best 
be  shown  by  the  testimony  of  one  of  themselves. 
"  Wherever  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Police 
Association  it  causes  Christian  policemen  to  come 
out  and  declare  themselves  on  the  Lord*s  side, 
whereas  previously  it  was  scarcely  known  amongst 
their  comrades  that  they  were  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ ;  and  a  man  having  thus  come  out  himself, 
he  becomes  anxious  about  the  souls  of  others,  and  the 
light  that  has  been  dim  becomes  brighter,  so  that  his 
comrades  begin  to  think  that  after  all  there  is  some- 
thing in  religion  worth  having.  Then  he  is  able  to 
speak  a  word  for  the  Master  occasionally,  and  God 
only  knows  what  the  result  will  be.  Anything  that 
causes  a  man  to  be  a  better  Christian  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  that  is  what  the  Christian  Police 
Association  has  done  in  many  instances  for  members 
of  county  police  forces." 

More  than  two  hundred  Bible-classes  are  held 
weekly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Sometimes 
the  wives  also  attend,  and  in  addition  classes  are  held 
especially  for  the  wives.     "  Thank  God  this  class  was 
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started  for  me  !**  exclaimed  a  policeiiiau  »  wife  lately, 
who  had  just  learned  through  its  instmmentality  to 
cejoice  in  God  as  her  Saviour.  Briglit,  hearty  meet- 
ings are  also  held  once  a  month,  when  the  members 
of  several  Bible-classes  meet  together,  and  any  man 
in  the  force  who  likes  to  come  is  welcomed,  the 
wives  also  being  invited.  About  a  year  ago  a  police- 
man was  deeply  impressed  at  one  of  these  meetings. 
His  wife,  who  was  with  him,  noticed  it,  and  when 
her  husband  went  on  duty  after  the  meeting,  she 
asked  another  woman  to  join  her  in  prayer  that  her 
husband  might  be  coilverted  that  night ;  and  at,  the 


devoted  to  matters  which  interest  the  police.  It 
seems  to  be  much  appreciated,  the  men  often  writing 
articles  for  it 

Christmas  letters  and  motto  cards  are  also  sent  out 
to  the  men  by  the  ladies  interested  in  the  Association, 
and  they  have  proved  a  blessing  to  many.  One 
reached  a  young  Irish  constable  in  a  lonely  country 
station,  and  it  was  the  means  of  showing  him  that 
he  was  on  the  broad  road  to  destruction.  He  went 
next  day  to  church,  and  asked  the  I>ord  to  take  him 
to  Himself.  He  says,  "  I  heard  that  beautiful  hymn 
*  Take  me  as  I  am.'      I  knew  I  was  a  sinner,  and 
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very  time  they  were  praying,  the  answer  came,  for  the 
husband,  out  on  duty,  lifted  up  his  heart  to  God.  He 
sought  and  found  pardon  for  his  sins,  and  is  now 
leading  a  consistent  Christian  life. 

The  Policemen's  Bible  Reading  and  Prayer  Union 
is  another  source  of  much  strengthening  and  en- 
couragement to  the  men.  It  was  established  to 
promote  the  regular  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
now  numbers  several  thousand  members.  It  has 
proved  a  blessing  to  many.  One  man  in  particular, 
who  was  very  reluctant  to  join,  was  afterwards  most 
thankful  that  he  had  done  so,  because  through  this 
means  he  was  brought  from  darkness  to  light.  A 
Gospel  Temperance  Union,  which  has  also  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  Association,  is 
doing  good,  not  only  by  making  many  total  ab- 
stainers, but  from  the  influence  these  men  have  on 
their  comrades  who  are  not  abstainers. 

A  few  halls  and  reading-rooms,  specially  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  police,  have  been  opened  in  various 
places.  A  library  has  also  been  fomied  to  supply 
the  country  branches  with  books.  The  Association 
has  its  own  paper,  styled  On  and  Off  Duty,  specially 


a  wicked  one,  so  I  asked  Him  to  receive  my  soul  and 
take  me  away  from  sin  and  Satan.  Before,  1  was 
running  headlong  into  everlasting  damnation,  drink- 
ing, gambling,  etc,  and  now  I  can  say.  Thanks  be 
to  God,  I  am  on  the  Lord's  side ;  and  now  I  can 
sing— 

"  *  Oh,  Christ,  in  Thee  my  soul  hath  found— 

And  found  in  Thee  alone— 
The  peace,  the  joy  I  sought  so  long. 

The  bliss  till  now  unknown.' " 

Having  been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
the  policemen  desire  to  go  and  tell  others  "what 
great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  "  for  them.  Some 
have  united  to  go  wherever  they  are  invited,  in 
their  spare  time,  to  proclaim  the  glad  message 
of  salvation.  We  know  that  manifest  blessing 
has  attended  their  labours.  Others,  again,  engage 
in  the  temperance  cause,  and  much  good  has  been 
done  in  this  way.  The  public  seem  astonished 
to  hear  policemen  warning  them  against  the  perils 
of  drink.  Some  conduct  Bands  of  Hope  and  child- 
ren's meetings.  Some,  too,  are  deeply  interested 
in  rescue  work.     Many  poor  wanderers  have  been 
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restored  to  home  and  friends,  and  led  inlo  :i  liettcr 
life,  by  the  kindly,  earnest  words  of  some  Christian 
policeman.  A  certain  young  woman,  who  was 
repeatedly  in  custody  for  disorderly  conduct  and 
drunkenness  in  the  street,  was  spoken  to  very 
seriously  by  a  Christian  inspector  about  the  terrible 
consequences  of  her  manner  of  living  ;  so  much  was 
she  impressed  that  she  resolved  to  forsake  her  sinful 
life.  By  the  kind  efforts  of  the  inspector  the  woman 
was  sent  into  a  Home — with  the  consent  of  the 
magistrate,  who  highly  commende<l  his  endeavours  to 
reclaim  the  unfortunate.  Another  young  woman, 
while  being  taken  in  a  cab  to  the  i)olice-station  on  a 
capital  charge,  Avas  spoken  to  about  her  soul.  She 
was  brought  to  the  Saviour  by  those  few  words,  and 
now,  in  penal  servitude,  she  is  giving  evidence  of  true 
conversion  to  God.     A  man  who  attempted  suicide 


was  cou verted  by  means  of  the  policeman  who  was 
put  to  watch  by  his  bedside,  and  he  is  now  a  bright 
Christian. 

If  every  policeman  were  a  Christian,  what  a  mighty 
change  might  be  wrought  among  our  criminal  classes ! 
A  little  "  word  in  season  '*  to  those  whom  they  have 
arrested  would  assui-edly  lead  many  to  forsake  their 
sins  and  turn  UMto  the  Lord.  "Thank -God  for  the 
words  you  spoke  to  me  when  you  run  me  in/*  said  a 
prisoner  the  other  day,  when  discharged,  to  a  police- 
man. '*  They  have  been  blessed  to  my  soul.  I  never 
forget  them."'  The  Christian  Police  Association 
knows  neither  party  nor  sect  It  extends  its  opera- 
tions as  far  as  its  limited  means  permit.  Its  sole 
aim  and  object  is  to  win  policemen  to  Christ,  to 
lielp  them  in  every  way  to  live  useful  Christian 
lives. 


NOT    ALL    IN    VAIN. 


BY    LAMBERT    SHBILDS. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  COURSE  OP  TRUE   LOVE. 

••  As  the  delicate  rose 

To  the  sQii'.-t  sweet  stn^nglh 
Doth  herseir  unehise 
80  spreads  my  heart  to  thee  ! " 

G.  G.  RomrrTi. 

THE  happy 
days  of 
July  rolled  on 
and  vanished 
into  the  past, 
and  Aug'ust 
shone  out,  not  a 
whit  les8  happy 
to  those  youn^ 
hearts  in  the 
Parsonage  down 
by  the  sea. 
Bright  as  dawn 
these  days  were, 
hopeful  as 
spring,  and 
serene,  with  un- 
spoken promise 
of  future  joy. 
Eohoes  of  that 
old  song  begun 
in  Eden,  and 
which  runs 
down  along  the  ages  like  a  golden  thread  in  a  mourn- 
ing garment,  made  melodious  these  stimmer  days, 
when  the  birds  sang,  and  the  flowers  bloomed,  and 
two  tender  young  human  hearts  leaned  each  to  each. 
Those  walks  together,  those  half-spoken,  disjointed 
words,  that  joy  in  diaoovering  similarities  in  thoughts 


and  fancies,  those  timid  questioning  glances  so  sweet, 
so  thrilling,  those  long  silences  that  spoke  more 
loudly  than  any  words,  those  twilight  walks  beneath 
fair  summer  skies  :  life  may  hold  much  that  is  Bweet, 
much  that  is  bitter,  but  naught  that  oometh  can  ever 
equal  the  unexpressed  happiness  of  these  days,  nor 
dim  their  fragrant  memory. 

Sometimes  after  breakfast  Stephen  would  accompany 
Hilda  to  the  town  to  do  her  shopping  and  marketing. 
He  would  docilely  lade  himself  with  her  small  parcels, 
and  encumber  the  po  'kets  of  his  faultlessly  cut  coat 
with  her  little  army  of  account-books. 

One  morning,  when  these  performances  had  been 
accomplished  in  a  shorter  time  than  usual,  he  begged 
for  a  little  stroll  on  the  pier  before  returning  to  the 
house. 

The  pier  was  a  short  erection  of  rough  stonos, 
running  out  for  some  distance,  and  then  curving  across 
the  little  bay,  forming  a  small  harbour,  and  an 
anchorage  for  fishing-smacks,  coalers,  or  even  vessels 
of  heavier  tonnage  than  these,  under  stress  of  weather. 
A  rude  breakwater  of  loose  stones  bordered  the  pier 
towards  the  open  sea.  Stephen  always  liked  to  get 
away  quite  to  the  end,  where  many  tides  had  worn  the 
rocks  to  a  level  slope,  and  the  broad  sea  spread  itself 
out  for  solitary  miles,  with  hardly  ever  a  sail  in  view. 

'^Let  us  sit  down  here,  and  watch  the  tide  coming 
in,"  he  suggested  as  they  reached  the  end  of  the  pier, 
and  stood  by  the  lighthouse,  looking  out  over  the 
water. 

"It  is  late,"  she  demurred. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  early,"  he  replied, 
politely  contradictory.  ''And  it  is  so  delightful 
watching  the  tide  coming  in." 

"The  tide  at  this  moment  is  running  out,  and 
running  out  very  fast,"  she  said,  smiling. 
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**  Well,  let  us  sit  down  and  watch  the  tide  running 
out,"  said  Stephen,  in  nowise  daunted.  *'That  is 
only  one  degree  lees  entrancing." 

"  I  do  not  suppose  it  needs  our  encouragement  in 
either  performance/'  said  Hilda,  with  aggravating 
obstinacj. 

"You  are  very  disagreeable  this  morning,  Miss 
Romney,"  remarked  Stephen,  with  lofty  displeasure. 

"No,  I  am  not,"  the  girl  said,  suddenly  capitula- 
ting, and  sitting  down.  Stephen  quietly  stretched 
his  length  of  limb  on  the  slope  of  sun-warmed  rocks 
near  by,  and  resting  on  one  elbow,  looked  out  on 
the  dancing  waves. 

"I  do  love  the  sea,"  she  said  presently,  with  a 
long,  deep  sigh  of  content.  **  It  is  always  so  strong, 
so  inexorable." 

"  You  should  see  Switzerland,"  he  answered,  "  and 
then  you  would  acknowledge  the  strength  of  the 
mountains  also. 

"  May  I  read  my  letters  ? "  he  asked,  after  a  silence 
had  fallen  on  them,  bringing  in  his  eyes  from  the 
sweep  of  blue  waters  to  her  face  where  she  sat  above 
him,  rooting  small  stones  from  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  with  the  pr>int  of  her  umbrella. 

**  Yes,  I  shall  graciously  give  you  my  permijision," 
she  replied. 

But  he  seemed  in  no  particular  haste.  He  tilted 
his  hat  a  little  farther  over  his  eyes,  and  scanned 
the  horizon  once  more. 

"Well,  why  do  you  not  reod  your  letters?"  she 
asked  presently,  when  she  had  poked  up  all  the 
pebbles  within  reach.  "Do  you  always  treat  your 
correspondents  with  such  disdain?" 

"They  are  not  interesting,"  Stephen  said,  pro- 
ducing a  couple  of  unopened  letters  from  his  breast- 
ooat  pocket,  and  laying  them  on  the  rocks  beside  him. 
"One  is  from  an  old  college  chum;  the  other  from 
Annette.  Now,  if  I  were  to  get  a  letter  from  you, 
I  should  read  it" 

"  How  extremely  condescending  I "  she  exclaimed. 
'*  I  feel  quite  flattered  !    It  is  very  unlikely,  however." 

"What?    That  I  should  read  it?" 

"No.    That  I  should  write  to  you,  I  mean." 

"Unlikely  things  happen  every  day,"  he  replied 
ooolly.  "  In  fact,  unlikely  things  invariably  happen. 
If  we  are  friends — and  we  have  agreed  we  are — I  am 
sure  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  not  write  to  me." 

She  was  silent. 

"Then  I  am  to  understand  that  our  friendship  is 
limited  up  to,  and  no  farther  than,  the  day  of  my 
departure  from  Biffey  7  After  that  I  am  to  drop  out 
of  your  life,  and  have  no  place  in  your  remem- 
brance?" 

"I  did  not  say  that." 

"  But  you  implied  it.  If  you  wash  your  hands  of 
me  once  I  leave,  and  have  no  more  to  say  to  me,  I 
don't  think  much  of  your  friendship.  Mary  Owens 
writes  to  me  constantly.  I  heard  from  her  only 
yesterday." 

"Miss  Owens  is  beet  judge  of  her  own  affairs," 
Hilda  said  proudly.  "  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  to  shape 
my  conduct  in  imitation  of  hers.  Come,  let  us  go 
home — we  are  wasting  time  most  shamefully." 

"I  was  just  going  to  read  my  sister's  letter," he 


said,  in  injured  tones,  as  she  rose.  '*  But  of  course  if 
I  must  go,  I  must." 

Hilda  laughed  merrily. 

"  Bead  your  letter,"  she  said,  re-seating  herself.  "  1 
never  met  anyone  so  hard  to  please  as  you  are." 

"  I  am  most  easily  pleased,  if  you  only  go  the  right 
way  about  it.  But  you  don't ;  in  fact,  you  don't  try 
to  please  me  in  the  very  least ;  on  the  contrary,  you 
tease  and  provoke  me  at  every  moment." 

"  Poor  fellow  !    I  am  sorry  for  you  ! " 

"  May  I  read  this  effusion  aloud  ?  "  he  asked,  rue- 
fully looking  over  the  two  closely  written  pagee 
his  sister's  envelope  disclosed  to  view.  "It  will  be 
more  endurable  so." 

Annette's  letter  was  of  the  prosaic  and  uninterest- 
ing type  most  girls  manage  to  write.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  writing,  and  cross  lines,  and  postscripts 
even,  and  in  the  end  not  a  syllable  that  could  interest 
or  amuse  any  human  being. 

Stephen  laughed  and  looked  at  Hilda  when  one 
postscript  inquired  if  he  were  not  very  dull  at  Fla8h- 
ford.  But  Hilda  did  not  meet  his  graze,  only  turned 
away  her  eyes,  and  coloured  a  little. 

"  I  wonder,  too,"  she  said.  '*  why  you  should  elect  to 
spend  six  long  weeks  at  a  stupid  place  like  this,  when 
you  might  travel,  and  go  abroad,  and  see  so  many 
places  worth  seeing." 

"  I  have  been  abroad,  and  seen  everything,"  he  said, 
with  the  wearied  air  of  a  second  Alexander  the  Great. 
"  My  father  always  used  to  insist  on  my  travelling 
about  during  the  Long." 

"  I  think  your  father  must  be  a  most  good,  kind 
man,"  she  said. 

"  I  think  my  father  must  have  retained  you  as 
special  pleader,"  he  said.  "  You  are  always  chanting 
his  praises." 

Stephen  wondered  if  his  father  would  chant  her 
praises  one  of  these  days  in  the  near  future,  and 
receive  her  with  open  arms  as  his  daughter-in-law. 
He  was  not  quite  so  sure  of  this,  and  his  face  grew 
somewhat  grave.  The  waves  rolled  in  with  slow 
pomp,  sending  curves  of  seething  foam  upwards  over 
the  sea-weedy  rooks  of  the  breakwater.  The  curlews 
wheeled  and  screamed  overhead,  the  wide  expanse  of 
glittering  sea  stretched  out  before  them,  vast  and 
solitary,  not  a  single  tiny  sail  of  fishing-smack  in 
sight.  They  two  seemed  alone  on  the  margin  of  the 
world — a  second  Adam  and  Eve  in  a  solitary  sphere  of 
sunlight  and  sea-music,  with  none  to  trouble  them. 

Stephen  wished  it  were  indeed  so.  He  sighed  as  he 
thought  of  what  his  father  would  say  to  a  portionless 
bride  won,  and  a  wealthy  heiress  lost.  He  knew  there 
would  be  trouble,  and  he  hated  the  thought  of  it. 
His  was  a  nature  that  shrank  from  domestic  storms. 
But  Hilda  was  worth  it  all,  and  more. 

"  I  wonder  what  you  will  think,  of  my  people  when 
you  see  them  ? "  he  said,  after  a  long  silence,  forgetting 
how  extremely  unlikely  it  was  her  thoughts  should 
have  gone  over  the  same  road  as  his. 

"  I  think  it  very  unlikely  I  shall  ever  meet  them," 
she  answered  quietly.  Stephen's  cheek  reddened  a 
little  under  its  sunbrown. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  know  them,"  he  said,  refusinjr 
to  be  snubbed,  if  to  snub  him  had  been  her  int4>ntioii. 
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"  I  fear  the  girls  are  not  much  in  your  style.  They 
are  very  good  girls  on  the  whole,  bnt  they  dress  rather 
violently,  and  they  do  not  care  for  reading,  or  any  of 
the  things  you  Uke.  I  am  afraid  you  would  not 
approve  of  them — ^I  don't  sometimes." 


fair,  she  'd  wonder  did  you  paint ;  if  dark,  dark  girls 
are  invariably  bad-tempered.  She  is  a  person  who 
believes  herself  and  her  opinions  infallible.  And  one 
must  come  up  to  her  standard  to  be  at  all  endurablei 
But  then,  no  mortal  ever  does  come  up  to  it.  and 


"  'May  I  read  this  aloud?'  he  asked."— p.  17fi. 


"  I  think  it  more  likely  your  sisters  would  not 
approve  of  me,"  she  replied,  yet  with  a  little  touch  of 
proud  indifference  as  to  whetiier  they  approved  of  her 
or  not,  that  pleased  him. 

**  Then  there 's  my  mother.    She  would  not  like  you, 

I  know ;  bnt  then  she  never  does  like  anyone.    If 

ynffOL  were  tall,  she'd  call  you  gawky;  if  short,  she'd 

flay   what  a  pity  you  were  such  a  dumpy  girl ;   if 

12 


therefore  no  one  pleases  her.  We,  her  children,  are 
the  most  special  pieces  of  imperfection  in  her  sight." 

"I  think  she  is  right  about  her  son,"  Hilda  said 
audaciously. 

Stephen  turned  to  look  at  her  with  eyes  which 
meant  to  be  exceedingly  reproachful.  But  she  only 
laughed  in  answer. 

"  I>oes  she  like  Miss  Owens  ? "  she  asked. 
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"  Oh !  Mary  ?  Yes,  on  the  whole  I  think  she  finde 
less  fault  with  Mary  than  with  anyone  else.  I  must 
aay  Mary,  is  the  only  person  who  ever  tries  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  please  my  mother." 

Hilda  was  a  maiden  wondrous  wise.  She  had  been 
reading  between  the  lines,  or  thinking  she  had  (which 
is  all  the  same  thing  to  most  people),  these  last  few 
days,  ever  since  Stephen  had  first  mentioned  Mary 
Owens'  name.  And  she  had  come  to  the  sapient  con- 
clusion that  Mary  Owens  was  Stephen's  destined  wife. 
He  praised  her,  he  had  called  her  *-  the  best  girl  in  the 
world."  Hilda  had  not  forgotten  that  little  fact 
They  wrote  to  each  other.  They  had  grown  up 
together.  She  was  very  rich,  and  without  doubt 
very  lovely  and  fascinating  as  well.  She  tried  to 
please  his.  mother — evidently  she  loved  him. 

It  would  be  happiness — ^if  one  cared  for  a  fellow 
like  Stephen — ^to  try  to  please  his  mother,  no  matter 
how  "cantankerous;"  and  all  belonging  to  him,  no 
matter  how  repulsive. 

And  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  Hilda  Rom- 
ney  came  very  near  hating  Mary  Owens  :  not  openly 
— ^not  avowedly  to  herself :  that  would  be  very 
wicked  and  base.  But  there  came  a  tightening  at 
her  heart  when  the  name  of  the  heiress  crossed 
Stephen's  lips. 

'*  Miss  Owens  appears  to  be  of  a  very  charming  dis- 
position," she  remarked,  as  his  last  speech  seemed  to 
require  an  answer  of  some  sort. 

"  She  is  a  very  good  girl,"  Stephen  replied  warmly. 
And  shortly  afterwards  they  went  home. 


CHAPTER    IX 

UNDER    THE    STABS. 

"  I  have  said,  a  dowry  I  want  not,  O  maid,  but  thee  only  1 " 
— Yton^  the  Albanian  dialecL 

"  Age,  sir,"  remarked  Master  Drury,  ^*  age  is  synonym- 
ous with  beauty.  Do  you  take  my  meaning,  Mr. 
Wray  ?  The  French,  the  rakes,  speak  of  what  they 
call  la  heauU  du  diable :  what  is  that  7  The  beauty  of 
youth — mere  flesh  and  blood— animal  beauty.  The 
true  beauty  is  of  the  soul,  and  comes  with  age. 
Good  violins  are  cases  in  point.  Look  at  the 
degenerate  literature  of  your  day.  Compare  the 
frivolities  of  your  modem  poets  with  the  majestic 
cadences  of  Pope  and  Dryden:  your  modems  are 
mystical  solely  to  disguise  their  lack  of  meaning. 
Compare  the  spirit  of  your  age  with  the  spirit  of 
mine.  Do  you  apprehend  my  meaning?  Do  you 
follow  my  line  of  thought  ? " 

Master  Drury  might  well  pause  in  his  disquisition 
to  ask,  for  Stephen  was  evidently  not  attending  to 
a  single  word  he  said. 

In  fact,  that  young  man  was  like  the  schoolboy 
who  watches  the  slow  hands  of  the  schoolroom  clock 
travel  round  to  the  hour  of  freedom.  Hilda  and  he 
were  to  make  a  little  expedition  this  afternoon  out 
into  the  country,  to  visit  her  old  nurse,  who  lived 
with  a  married  daughter  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
low  hills  some  few  miles  from  Biffey. 

They  were  to  drive  there,  have  tea  at  the  oottage, 
l^nd  drive  home  in  the  cool  of  th^  evening.    The  little 


phaeton  was  ready  in  the  lane,  outside  the  Parsonage 
gate,  and  Stephen  was  so  anxiously  awaiting  Hilda's 
appearance,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  reply  to 
Master  Drury  with  as  much  accuracy  as  usuaL 

Presently  Hilda  came  towards  them  as  they  sat  on 
the  lawn  waiting  for  her.  She  was  dressed  in  pore 
white— delicate,  filmy  stuff  that  floated  about  her  like 
a  cloud — and  wore  a  large  hat  of  coarse  straw,  with 
some  real  pink  rosebuds  pinned  daintily  into  its  lace 
trimmings. 

*'  You  must  not  expect  great  things  from  Joseph,*' 
she  said,  as  they  drove  out  from  the  streets  on  to  the 
level  country  road.  *'  He  is  old,  like  the  rest  of  us  at 
the  Parsonage,  and  has  seen  his  best  days.  I  give  him 
his  head,  and  let  him  go  his  own  lazy  way,  aa  a 
rule.'* 

'*!  am  in  no  hurry,"  Stephen  said,  leaning  back 
with  a  comfortable  sensation  of  laziness,  while  Hilda 
sat  erect  to  guide  the  erratic  footsteps  of  Joseph,  a  fat 
old  grey  cob.  "  The  days  are  long,  and  the  country  is 
too  delicious  to  hasten  through." 

**  Old  Susan  will  find  us  tea  at  her  place,  and  I  left 
word  at  home  that  father  and  uncle  were  to  ^  to 
dinner  without  us  if  we  were  not  home  in  time." 

"Let  us  be  late,  by  all  means." 

"  And  can  your  lordship  go  without  your  dinner, 
and  content  yourself  with  cottage  fare?  It  will  be 
very  good  :  home-made  bread  and  honey,  and  fresh 
butter,  and  delicious  cream.  Susan's  daughter  knows 
how  to  make  one  comfortable ;  but  I  thought  a  man 
must  always,  at  all  hazards^  have  his  dinner." 

"You  have  very  hard  thoughts  of  us  poor  men, 
Hilda.    It  is  very  cruel  of  you." 

He  had  never  before  called  her  by  her  name,  and 
now  he  seemed  to  do  so  unconsciously.  Hilda  got 
rosy  red,  and  whipped  up  the  ancient  Joseph,  who 
seemed  far  more  inclined  to  browse  by  the  wayside 
than  to  go  forward  on  his  pilgrimage. 

"Susan  is  a  dear  old  creature,"  she  said,  irre- 
levantly. Stephen  did  not  much  care  what  she 
talked  about,  so  long  as  she  talked  to  him  and  to  no 
one  else.  "She  is  the  only  mother  I  have  ever 
known.  I  missed  her  dreadfully  when  she  went  to 
live  with  her  daughter.  But  it  would  have  been 
selfish  of  me  to  keep  her  still  with  me,  when  her 
heart  was  wrapped  up  in  her  daughter  and  her  little 
grandchildren." 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  Joseph  drew  up  of  his  own 
accord  outside  a  trim  vine-covered  oottage  by  the 
wayside.  There  was  a  neat  small  garden,  well 
stocked  with  flowers,  in  front,  and  at  the  side  a  yard 
where  hens  and  ducks  strutted  about  in  a  sni>erior 
well-fed  manner.  Behind  the  oottage  stretched  a 
meadow,  and  from  the  meadow  the  hills  rose  gently 
upwards,  covered  with  gorse,  and  pink  with  heather, 
now  in  full  blossom. 

An  old  woman  in  a  snowy  cap  and  apron,  seated  in 
the  porch  knitting,  and  rocking  a  cradle  with  her 
foot,  rose  up  with  eager  weloome  of  voice  and  face  for 
Hilda. 

"  My  darling  child  i "  she  said,  kissing  the  girl  ten- 
derly, yet  respectfully ;  "  this  very  day  was  I  saying 
to  Kate, '  I  wonder  what  Miss  Hilda  is  doing,  and  why 
she  does  not  come  out  to  see  us? '  And  Kate's  good  man 
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said  that  you  had  Tisitors  at  the  Parsonage,  he  had 
heard  say  the  last  day  he  was  to  town." 

"  Here  is  our  visitor,  Susan,"  Hilda  said,  indicating 
Stephen  with  a  bright  smile.  "  Mr.  Wray,  from 
London." 

''Longr  as  I  have  known  you,  Miss  Hilda,  I  never 
knew  of  a  friend  of  the  family  of  that  name ;  not  but 
what  I  am  humbly  glad  to  see  you,  sir."  She  looked 
at  Stephen  critically  out  of  her  clear  old  eyes,  even 
while  she  curtsied  low  to  hiuL 

"  It  is  really  impossible,  Susan  dear,  to  account  for 
Mr.  Wray,  and  who  he  is,  or  what  he  is,"  Hilda  replied, 
laughing.  "  None  of  us  quite  know ;  but  yet  we  all 
feel  quite  friendly  with  him,  so  I  hope  you  will 
do  the  same." 

Then  Kate,  Susan's  daughter,  a  comely  dark-haired 
yoimg  woman,  with  a  smiling  face  and  rosy  cheeks, 
came  out  to  welcome  Hilda.  Two  small  children 
held  to  her  skirts,  and  had  to  be  kissed  by  Hilda, 
and  made  joyful  with  a  gift  of  sweets. 

"  We  are  going  to  walk  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  Kate," 
Hilda  said  pleasantly,  "  and  then  I  am  going  to  bring 
Mr.  Wray  back  to  enjoy  some  of  your  nice  tea,  witb 
real  cream  in  it,  and  your  home-made  bread." 

Kate  looked  pleased  in  the  extreme,  and  the  old 
woman  laughed  for  pleasure. 

John,  Kate*s  ''good  man,"  at  this  moment  made  his 
appearance,  with  a  sturdy  dark-haired  lad  of  seven 
trotting  at  his  heels.  More  greetings  had  to  be  ex- 
changed with  him,  as  he  sheepishly  saluted  Hilda, 
with  genuine  pleasure  at  seeing  her  beneath  the 
awkwardnees  withal — and  the  sweeties  shared  with 
Master  Bobby,  and  then  Hilda  set  off  with  Stephen 
across  the  field  towards  the  hillside. 

"  How  fond  all  those  people  are  of  you,"  Stephen 
said,  half-jealously,  as  they  passed  onwards  and  up- 
wards through  a  Uttle  grove  of  firs  and  larches  that 
belted  the  hill-side.    "  I  feel  quite  left  out." 

""  You  could  hardly  expect  them  to  testify  as  much 
joy  at  seeing  you  as  they  felt  for  me,"  Hilda  replied, 
stopping  to  gather  a  spray  of  woodbine  waving  above 
a  clump  of  undergrowth.  "I  am  afraid  you  are  of 
a  jealous  temperament^  Mr.  Wray." 

''I  am  where  you  are  concerned,"  he  said,  with  a 
sort  of  half -fierce  abruptness. 

Hilda  coloured,  but  made  no  reply.  On  they  went» 
and  upwards ;  the  path  they  followed  ceased  to  be 
a  path,  and  became  only  a  mossy  track  up  through 
the  gorse  and  heather,  with  here  and  there  a  great 
lichen-covered  rock  strewn  in  the  thick  undergrowth 
of  hill-side  plants  and  brambles  cropping  up  in  their 
way.  Hilda's  light  dress  caught  upon  the  thorns 
of  a  blackberry  trail  lying  across  the  path.  Stephen 
had  to  go  down  on  his  knees  in  the  grass  to  endeavour 
to  disentangle  it  without  tearing  the  fabric. 

'*I  am  sure  we  look  very  picturesque  in  this 
attitude,*'  he  said,  smiling  up  at  her,  with  his  blue 
eyes  full  of  boyish  fun.  "I  on  my  knees  at  your 
feet.    Shall  I  kiss  the  hem  of  your  robe  X " 

"If  you  like,  only  you  will  look  rather  idiotic." 

Stephen  laughed,  and  stood  up,  the  dress  being 
freed  from  the  bramble. 

"You  are  very  matter-of-fact,"  he  said.  "You 
spoil  all  my  little  attempts  a*>  sentimentality." 


"  I  dislike  sentimentality,"  she  replied. 

*'  So  do  I,  except  as  the  exponent  of  real  feeling. 
Then  it  is  not  silly,  but  eminently  natural  and  right." 
At  this  instant  something  caught  his  eye,  and  he 
stepped  aside  into  the  heather.  He  came  back  to 
Hilda  with  a  spray  of  white  heath  in  his  hand. 

''Now,  will  you  call  me  sentimental  if  I  offer  you 
this  7 "  he  asked,  holding  it  towards  her. 

*'  No,"  she  said.  "  It  is  very  pretty,  and  I  like  to 
have  it" 

"But  there  is  more  in  my  giving  it  to  you  than 
moots  the  eye.  I  am  afraid  you  will  call  me  senti- 
mental, so  I  shall  keep  it  for  myself." 

"Tell  me  the  hidden  meaning,"  she  said  lightly, 
"and  then  I  shall  decide  about  the  sentimentality." 

"  Here,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  I  shall  give  it  to  you 
in  exchange  for  this  piece  of  woodbine  you  gathered 
just  now."  And  he  captured  the  hand  which  hung 
loosely  by  her  side,  holding  the  forgotten  woodbine 
spray.  She  submitted  without  demur  to  the  ex- 
change of  flowers,  inquiring  no  further  into  the 
mystery  of  the  white  heather. 

The  ground  became  more  broken  now,  with  rocks 
piled  confusedly  together,  and  ranks  of  tall  upstand- 
ing fern  amongst  the  gorse.  Hilda  had  to  accept 
Stephen's  help  now  and  again,  the  grassy  path  was 
so  slippery  from  the  hot  sun  beating  on  its  surface 
all  day  long,  and  drawing  all  the  sap  from  the 
leaves. 

"  We  shall  be  at  the  highest  point  of  the  range 
when  we  reach  the  summit  of  this  heap  of  rocks," 
the  young  girl  remarked  breathlessly,  as  they  paused 
an  instant.  Stephen  sprang  lightly  from  point  to 
point,  and  gave  his  hand  to  Hilda  whenever  she  came 
near  him — ^which  was  not  often,  as  she  seemed  to 
prefer  finding  her  own  way  to  the  top.  Once  there, 
the  view  was  wide  and  fine,  and  they  sat  down  to 
enjoy  it.  In  the  far  distance  the  blue  line  of  sea,  then 
the  white  houses  of  Flashf  ord  shining  in  the  sunshine ; 
away  north  the  golden  cloud  that  showed  where 
Bullionston  lay,  with  its  factory  chimneys ;  and  all 
around,  coming  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  wide 
stretches  of  green  downs,  along  which  the  hedgeless 
road  from  Flashford  lay  broad  and  white.  Inland 
the  country  was  wooded,  and  looked  more  fertile  and 
park-like  than  towards  the  sea. 

"  It  is  delightful  up  here,"  Stephen  said,  tilting  his 
straw  hat  far  over  his  eyes,  as  he  looked  out  across 
the  fair  sunshiny  prospect.    "I  am  glad  we  came." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  she  replied.  "  It  is  one  of 
my  favourite  expeditions.  Long  ago,  when  I  was  a 
child.  Uncle  Drury  used  to  come  with  me ;  but  of  late 
years  the  climb  is  too  much  for  him.  I  have  come 
here  in  the  winter,  when  the  ground  was  hard  with 
frost.  You  can't  think  how  lovely  it  looks  when  the 
fields  down  there  are  imbroken  sheets  of  snow,  and 
those  little  trees  below  have  each  branch  laden  with 
it  also.  I  like  to  come  up  here,  and  sit  and  look  at  it 
all,  so  that  I  may  remember  it" 

"  You  so  often  speak  of  remembering  a  place,"  he 
said.  "  Do  you,  then,  not  exi>ect  to  spend  the  rest  of 
your  life  here  at  Biffey?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  repHed,  with  a  sudden  tremor 
in  her  voice. 
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Stephen  turned  sharply  round  and  looked  at  her. 
Her  face  had  taken  on  the  lines  he  had  come  to  know 
ao  well,  expressive  of  utter  hopelessness  and  sorrow : 
a  deep  shadow  Ijing  heavily  in  her  eyes,  a  weary 
expression  ahout  her  lips,  and — another  thing  he  noted 
at  these  times — a  convulsive  little  gesture  of  the 
hands.  This  sudden  shadow  that  fell  upon  her  so 
often  irritated  Stephen,  and  chilled  him.  He  did  not 
know  what  it  meant,  and  it  seemed  to  push  him  far 
away  from  her,  to  settle  down  between  his  soul  and 
hers  like  some  chill  curtain  of  doubt. 

"Hilda,"  he  said  tenderly,  laying  his  hand  gently 
upon  hers,  as  it  rested  palm-upward  on  her  lap,  '*I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  what  it  is  troubles  you.  I 
have  not  been  with  you  now  day  after  day  without 
seeing  and  knowing  there  is  something.  Am  I  not 
enough  your  friend  to  help  you  ?  '* 

"  No  one  can  help  me,"  she  said  bitterly,  and  taking 
away  her  hand  from  his. 

"Try  me,"  he  urged. 

"  It  is  no  use,"  she  said.  Then,  with  a  light  laugh, 
with  little  mirth  in  it,  "Let  us  be  pleasant — we  did 
not  come  up  here  to  be  mournful." 

"I  don't  see  anjrthing  mournful  in  telling  one's 
troubles  to  a  friend,  and  letting  him  share  them,"  he 
per^sted.  "I  have  alwajrs  found  it  such  a  comfort, 
for  instance,  to  tell  mine  to  Mary  Owens." 

She  moved  distinctly  farther  away  from  him  as  he 
said  this.  Stephen  looked  surprised,  then  suddenly  a 
"new  light  seemed  to  break  in  upon  him,  and  he  smiled 
to  himself,  as  his  g^aze  went  out  to  the  blue  sea-line 
and  remained  there  steadily. 

"  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  Mary  Owens,"  he 
said,  after  a  long  pause. 

She  was  silent,  which  at  least  was  not  encouraging. 

"Why  don't  you  speak?"  he  asked  presently. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  talk  to  me,"  she  said, 
trying  to  make  her  voice  seem  natural  and  easy. 

"Not  if  I  bore  you." 

"  You  do  not  bore  me.  You  were  going  to  tell  me 
something  about  your  friend  Miss  Owens." 

"Yes — I  hope  I  shan't  say  anything  a  gentleman 
ought  not  to  say,"  he  began,  plaiting  a  blade  of  grass 
into  the  lace  edge  of  one  of  the  flounces  of  her  dress 
lying  on  the  path  near  him,  with  an  unconscious 
air,  and  as  though  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  her 
dress  he  was  ornamenting. 

"  You  will  see,  as  I  go  on,  that  it  is  rather  difficult 
for  me  to  express  myself  correctly  about  this  matter. 
My  people,  specially  my  father,  want  me  to  marry 
Mary  Owens." 

In  and  out  went  the  blade  of  grass  through  the 
lace.  She  could  only  see  the  side  of  his  sunburnt 
cheek,  as  he  bent  his  head  over  this  engrossing  occu- 
pation which  he  had  invented  for  his  idle  hands  to  do. 

"Well?"  Hilda  asked,  after  a  long,  long  silence. 
Her  heart  beat  so  loud^  so  painfully.  She  had  knoy^m 
all  along  what  he  was  going  to  tell  her. 

"  Well,"  he  repeated,  "  I  think  you  might  help  me 
out  a  little  better  than  that  I  don*t  want  to  say 
what  is  brutal,  but  I  must,  or  you  will  not  under- 
stand." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  want  me  to  understand," 
flihe  said. 


"Yes,  you  do,"  he  said  brusquely,  sitting  up  sud- 
denly, and  facing  her.  "  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  I  do  not  love  Mary  Owens,  and  that  I  shall  never 
marry  her." 

Hilda's  eyes  fell  before  the  fiercensn  in  his,  and  she 
began  to  toy  nervously  with  the  piece  of  heather  he 
had  given  her  as  they  came  up  the  hill. 

"  I  did  not  understand  that,"  she  murmured  ;  "  I 
thought,  from  the  way  you  have  always  spoken  of 
her,  that  you  did— care  for  her." 

"  You  must  have  rather  a  peculiar  opinion  of  me  if 
you  thought  that,"  he  said  curtly,  relapsing  into  his 
former  position,  leaning  on  one  elbow  and  looking  out 
over  the  landscape,  the  blade  of  grass  interwoven 
with  the  lace  on  her  dress  left  unheeded. 

"I  don't  know  how  you,  of  all  people  on  earth, 
could  have  thought  that,"  he  said  presently.  His 
voice  had  a  subdued  under-current  of  hurt  anger  in 
it,  and  he  did  not  turn  towards  her  as  he  spoke. 

She  did  not  ask  him  why  she  "of  all  people  upon 
earth  " ;  she  only  sat  looking  at  his  averted  figure  with 
eyes  full  of  sorrow,  and  a  half -startled  expression  on 
her  face. 

"I  think  you  ought  to  do  as  your  parents  wish," 
she  said  presently,  after  long  looking  down  over  the 
slopes  of  russet  upstanding  fern  to  the  golden  band 
of  gorse  had  brought  her  no  inspiration  what  to  do 
or  say. 

Stephen  still  surveyed  the  distant  prospect  in  cold 
silence. 

*  Do  you,  indeed  ? "  he  said  ironically.  '*  I  must  say 
I  disagree  with  you.  I  think  marriage  is  a  state  so 
sacred  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  choose  when< 
and  with  whom,  he  shall  enter  it." 

"You  are  very  young,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  old  enough  to  discriminate  between  what  I 
like  and  what  I  don't  like." 

"  You  are  a  boy,  as  far  as  experience  goes,"  she  said, 
forcing  herself  to  speak  calmly,  evenly — ^nay,  lightly, 
as  though  the  subject  under  discussion  were  not  one 
of  much  import.  "  I  am  sure,  from  all  I  hear,  that 
Miss  Owens  is  a  very  charming  young  lady." 

"  Mary  Owens  is  not  charming.  She  is  a  good,  tine 
girl,  and  I  love  her  too  well  /to  ask  her  to  marry  me 
unless  I  loved  her  as  a  man  should  love  the  woman 
he  marries." 

"Perhaps  she  would  refuse  you." 

"That  is  extremely  probable — ^indeed,  I  am  quite 
sure  she.would.  I  am  quite  sure  she  looks  upon  me 
simply  in  the  light  of  a  rather  troublesome  brother. 
But  her  feelings  towards  me,  whatever  they  might 
be,  would  not  lessen  my  hypocrisy  if  I,  not  loving 
her,  asked  her  to  marry  me." 

"But  your  parents?" 

"Hilda,"  he  said,  suddenly  facing  round  on  her, 
where  she  sat  above  him,  a  little  farther  off  than 
when  this  conversation  had  commenced,  "I  cannot 
believe  that  in  the  depths  of  your  heart  you  really 
believe  what  your  lips  are  saying.  You  cannot  think 
it  would  be  right,  or  just,  or  holy  for  me  to  marrr 
Mary  Owens :  not  even  to  please  my  parents.  I 
would  do  much  for  them.  Perhaps,  sinoe  I  have  been 
with  you,  and  known  you  well,  I  have  learned  that  I 
ought  to  do  much  for  them,  simply  because  they  are 
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my  patents.  But  I  vumot  think  that  a  aaorifice  like 
this  is  required  of  any  man.  It  would  not  be  joBt  to 
Maiy,  nor  to  myself,  nor  to  another  —  for  there  is 
anotiier  person  in  the  matter,  Hilda — someone  dearer 
to  me  than  anyone  else  the  world  holds.'* 

*'  Let  us  go  down  the  hill,"  she  said,  rising  abruptly. 
**  It  is  getting  very  late,  and  they  will  be  waiting  for 

OS." 

He  had  no  ohoioe  but  to  pick  himself  up  and  follow 
her,  already  springing  lightly  from  rook  to  rook,  until 
the  grassy  sward  was  reached,  and  there  she  turned 
and  waited  for  him. 

She  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  resuming  what  he 
had  been  saying,  as  they  went  briskly  down  the  hill 
together,  racing  sometimes,  laughing,  chattering,  like 
oMldren  at  play.  Stephen  tried  to  be  bad-tempered 
and  dignified  at  first,  but  could  not  keep  it  up,  and 
had  to  yield  to  the  infection  of  her  sudden  gaiety. 
They  came  flying  down  through  the  plantation  to  the 
cottage  much  faster  than  they  had  gone  up. 

Tea  was  waiting  for  them,  neatly  spread  in  the 
little  parlour  of  the  cottage.  The  children,  in  froith 
pinafores,  and  with  faces  shining  from  recent  ab- 
lutions, stood  watching  for  them  at  the  gate.  One 
small  maid  had  gathered  a  posy  for  Hilda,  the  other 
offered  a  similar  one  shyly  to  *'  the  gentleman."  Master 
Bobby,  in  the  background,  finger  in  mouth,  and  sheep- 
ish, like  his  worthy  father,  watched  these  amenities 
with  an  appredatiye  grin.  The  baby  was  awake,  and 
being  dandled  by  its  grandmother,  and  Hilda  had 
to  taJce  him  in  her  arms  to  feel  how  heavy  the  precious 
infant  was,  and  stick  her  finger  in  his  mouth  to  test 
how  near  was  the  arrival  of  his  first  tooth,  and  he  not 
six  months  old ! 

Stephen  stood  looking  on  with  a  smile.  He  de- 
clined the  baby,  however,  with  alarm,  when  Hilda 
good-naturedly  offered  it  to  him.  He  would  never 
forget  that  evening,  with  its  innocent,  happy  laughter, 
and  courtesies  of  rural  life:  the  small  square  par- 
lour where  they  had  tea,  with  its  old-fashioned,  heavy 
furniture,  its  bewildering  mazes  of  crochet-work  anti- 
macassars, its  shell  ornaments,  and  cheap  gaudy 
oleographs.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  of  Wales,  in 
gold  frames  above  the  fireplace,  smiled  down  benig- 
nantly  upon  their  lieges  merry-making,  and  a  bust  of 
Lord  Byron  under  a  tall  gUhss  shade  represented  Art 
and  Poetry. 

Hilda  seemed  beside  herself  this  evening.  She 
laughed  and  talked  incessantly,  with  a  bright,  un- 
oaual  colour  in  her  face. 

Old  Susan,  looking  at  her  nursling  with  affection- 
ate, critical  eyes,  noted  the  change  in  her,  and 
shrewdly  laid  it  to  the  visitor's  account. 

Stephen  made  himself  popular,  played  with  the 
children,  admired  the  baby — at  a  distance — scrutin- 
ised Bobby's  copy-books,  and  took  a  peaceful  stroll 
in  the  garden  with  John  Peters,  the  master  and  father 
of  the  household. 

The  summer  sunset  was  over,  and  the  sweet  summer 
twilight  begun,  when  Joseph  was  harnessed  and 
broughttround,  and  the  visitors  left  for  home.  They 
drove  along  the  broad,  dusty  road  in  silence.  Hilda's 
good  spirits  had  suddenly  evaporated,  and  she  was 
paJe   and   silent.       Stephen    had    remembered    his 


dignity,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  offended  with  her, 
and  he  was  silent  also.  The  faded  woodbine  in  his  coat 
sent  out  its  fragrance  still,  but  Hilda's  white  heather 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  had  thrown  it  away, 
probably. 

One  by  one  the  stars  came  out  and  glimmered  in 
the  silent  sky.  The  ceaseless  cadence  of  the  sea  on  ito 
shingly  beach  came  softly  to  their  ears.  Slowly  the 
serenity  of  the  eventide,  the  sense  of  calm  and  repose 
all  about  them,  crept  into  their  hearts.  Hilda  forgot 
to  be  cold,  and  Stephen  to  be  angry. 

"Home  at  last,"  she  said,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  as 
they  reached  the  Ughted  outskirts  of  the  little  town. 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "I  wish  I  could  drive  on  so 
with  you  for  ever,  Hilda." 

His  voice  was  deep  and  earnest  She  dared  not 
utter  the  flippant  rejoinder  that  came  to  her  lips. 
Besides,  her  own  heart  was  stirred  to  its  inmost 
depths,  and  her  lips  were  quivering  in  the  darkness. 

'*I  have  been  so  happy  to-day,"  he  said,  as  they 
turned  into  the  narrow  laneway  which  led  to  the 
Parsonage.     "  Have  you  X  " 

''  I  am  always  happy  when  the  weather  is  fine,"  she 
answered.  Had  it  not  been  so  dark  he  might  have 
seen  how  her  dewy  eyes  belied  her  indifferent  speech. 

Stephen  laughed.  Clearly  he  was  to  have  nothing 
to  say  to  her  happiness,  or  the  reverse. 

The  stable-boy  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  door. 
He  came  forward  at  their  approach  like  an  apparition 
out  of  the  gloom,  and  took  the  reins  from  Hilda. 
Inside  the  garden  door  the  fra*jrrance  of  the  flowers 
greeted  them.  The  drawing-room  windows  were  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  sending  long  bars  of  light  over 
the  grassy  lawn  and  flower-beds.  The  faint  twang  of 
Master  Drury's  spinet  came  out  into  the  silence  of 
the  night.  In  the  dining-room  the  supper-table  was 
laid,  and  the  shaded  light  fell  on  silver  and  gleaming 
gla.%. 

"  Stay  a  moment  before  you  go  in,  Hilda,"  Stephen 
said  huskily. 

But  when  she  had  obeyed  him  he  stood  stock  still  at 
her  side,  silent,  his  tall  figure  lost  in  the  gloom  above 
her. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  sometiiing,"  he  said. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  very  coldly. 

A  slight  shiver  went  over  her  from  head  to  foot, 
standing  in  the  dewy  grass,  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

"  I  think  you  know,"  he  said,  speaking  very  fast 
and  eagerly.  "I  think  you  must  know.  It  is  im- 
possible that  you  and  I  should  have  been  together  so 
long  as  we  have  been—- every  day  together  these  happy 
weeks  past — ^without  your  knowing  that  all  I  have  to 
say  to  you  is  that  I  love  you.  I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart  and  souL  Up  on  the  hillside  to-day  you  called 
me  a  boy.  But  I  am  not  a  boy.  I  am  a  man,  with  a 
man's  thoughts  and  a  man's  feelings.  And  I  know 
that  I  love  you — that  you  of  all  the  world  are  dear 
and  precious  to  me." 

She  said  no  word,  only  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  cowered  away  from  him. 

The  sound  of  the  spinet  ceased,  and  Master  Drury's 
figure  crossed  the  lighted  window.  He  was  coming 
to  the  hall  door  to  look  out  for  the  wanderers' 
return. 
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Stephen  suddenly  ceased  his  impassioned  pleading, 
and  oanght  Hilda  in  his  arms. 

**  My  darling !  '*  he  whispered  tenderly,  as  he  stooped 
his  face  to  hers,  and  kissed  her.  Her  cheeks  were 
wet  with  tears. 

No  time  to  ask  her  the  reason  of  this,  for  Uncle 
Drory  opened  the  door.  Hilda  darted  past  him 
into  the  hoose,  and  np-stairs  to  her  own  room,  leaving 
Stephen  to  make  whatever  remarks  to  the  old  gentle- 
man his  unaided  genius  might  devise.  She  appeared 
no  more  down-stairs  that  evening. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE  CEDAR-WOOD  GASKET. 

"TbAt  great  procowioD  of  the  Unloved^  who  not  only  wear  a 
orown  of  thorns,  bat  matt  hide  it.**— Olivbr  W.  Holmbb. 

"  That  will  do ;  you  may  go  now.  And  remember, 
I  shall  not  see  anyone  this  evening.  I  am  not  very 
well." 

The  servant  who  had  carried  in  tea  looked  furtively 
at  Miss  Owens  as  she  spoke.  She  certainly  was  not 
looking  well.  Her  face  was  white,  and  her  eyes  were 
red  and  heavy.  It  was  a  warm  Aug^ust  evening,  too, 
yet  she  had  complained  of  feeling  cold,  and  had 
ordered  a  fire. 

She  drew  her  chair  nearer  to  the  fire  when  the  man 
had  arranged  the  tea-things  and  left  the  room.  She 
shivered  again  and  again,  and  drew  the  light  shawl 
she  wore  closer  about  her  shoulders.  She  held  in  her 
lap  a  small  cedar- wood  box,  and  a  letter  in  her  hand. 
A  long,  long  time  she  sat  thus,  crouched  together, 
looking  into  the  fire.  The  little  ornamental  time- 
piece on  the  mantel-shelf  above  chimed  many  times 
unheeded  ere  she  at  last  roused  herself  from  her 
apparently  dismal  meditations,  and  opened  the  letter 
she  held  mechanically  in  her  hand.  She  read  it 
slowly,  carefully,  now  and  again  a  large  tear  drop- 
ping slowly  on  it.  What  was  it  but  a  verification  in 
black  and  white  of  the  vague,  uneasy  suspicions 
which  had  been  haunting  her  ever  since  Stephen  had 
gone  away,  nearly  six  weeks  ago,  to  Flashford-on- 
Sea? 

She  had  never  forgotten  how  he  had  spoken  of 
the  girl  he  had  met  there  in  the  spring,  how 
bashful  he  had  looked,  how  awkwardly  he  had 
parried  her  questions.  Like  an  ** Elaine"  he  had 
said  Miss  Romney  was.  Mary  tried  to  picture  to 
herself  the  girl  who  had  won  Stephen's  heart.  Doubt- 
less very  beautiful,  very  fascinating.  But  would 
she— was  it  possible  she  could,  or  did— love  Stephen 
as,  she,  Mary,  loved  him  ?  She,  who  could  look  back 
over  the  years  of  her  life,  and  not  find  there  a  moment 
when  she  had  not  loved  him  better  than  anyone  else 
on  earth — ^she,  who  would  gladly  give  up  everything 
for  his  sake :  friends,  position,  fortune,  all— she,  to 
whom  he  was  the  very  centre  of  existence?  This 
other  girl,  this  stranger,  who  had  only  crossed  his 
path  so  lately,  what  was  she  that  he  should  hold 
her  dearer  than  the  one  who  had  always  loved  him, 
always  been  his  closest,  nearest  friend  7 

For  the  twentieth  time  that  miserable  day  she  now 
read  Stephen's  letter.    To  her  he  had  first  turned  in 


his  happiness,  as  had  always  been  his  custom  all  their 
two  lives  long.  He  told  her  how  he  loved  this  fair 
strange  g^l — ^how,  for  the  love  he  bore  her,  it  seemed 
as  though  he  had  always  known  her.  "  When  yon  see 
and  know  her,  Mary,  you  will  love  her  for  her  own 
sweet  sake,  as  I  do.  But  now,  won't  you  love  her  for 
mine?  You  will  stand  by  me,  Mary,  as  you  have 
always  done?  for  my  people  will  not  welcome  Hilda." 

The  letter  was  not  much  more  coherent  than  that 
of  most  lovers,  but  the  tidings  it  brought  struck  cold 
to  the  heart  of  the  poor  girl  who  read  it. 

He  had  not  treated  her  badly.  He  had  never  by 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  given  her  cause  to  believe  he 
cared  for  her  otherwise  than  as  a  brother  might  love 
her.  But  now,  in  the  agony  of  awaking  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  gone  from  her  for  ever,  that  his  love  was  now 
irrevocably  given  to  another,  she  found  there  had 
always  been,  very  deep  hidden  in  her  heart,  the  secret 
hope  that  one  day  he  would  come  to  love  her — that,  in 
its  own  time,  patient,  enduring  love,  such  as  hers, 
must  win  a  response.  Now  that  secret  hope  had  got 
its  death-blow,  and  small,  and  paltry,  and  unsupported 
by  reason  as  it  had  been,  it  died  very  hard.  **IiOve 
without  return  is  like  a  question  without  an  answer," 
someone  has  remarked  somewhere.  And  she  felt 
that  from  henceforth  her  life  must  be  but  a  maimed 
one,  as  she  might  no  longer  have  even  the  poor  plea- 
sure of  loving  him  in  secret.  Henceforth  he  must  pass 
out  of  her  heart,  and  passing,  leave  it  cold  and  empty. 

Stephen  had  not  yet  proposed  to  Hilda,  he  men- 
tioned in  a  casual  postscript,  but  meant  to  do  so  on 
the  earliest  opportunity.  The  idea  that  Miss  Bomney 
might  refuse  him  never  crossed  Mary*s  mind ;  and 
even  had  it  done  so,  she  would  have  derived  no  satis- 
faction from  the  thought  of  something  happening 
which  would  make  Stephen  very  unhappy.  When 
she  had  read  the  letter  through  she  put  it  into  the  fire, 
and  watched  it  bbjse  and  bum,  shrinking  before  the 
flames  like  a  sentient  being.  Then  she  took  a  tiny 
golden  key  from  her  watch-chain,  and  opening  the 
cedar-wood  casket,  emptied  its  contents  into  her  lap. 

Not  flashing  jewels,  not  priceless  gems,  neither  gold 
nor  silver,  made  up  this  little  treasure-heap.  There 
was  nothing  there  of  the  smallest  value  to  any  human 
being  save  and  except  Mary  Owens— each  little  paltry 
thing  the  token  of  some  happy  hour  in  the  past,  the 
memorials  of  a  loving,  foolish  woman's  heart,  the 
trivial  records  of  a  secret,  hidden  love.  They  must  go 
now,  all  the  store  of  years,  every  one  of  them.  What 
a  little  boy  he  was  when  he  had  given  her  this — a 
ring  shaped  from  a  peach-stone.  They  used  to*  play 
at  being  little  husband  and  wife  in  those  days,  and 
Annette  used  to  be  their  visitor,  ooming  gorgeous  to 
see  them  in  borrowed  plumes  of  grown-up  finery. 
This  small  red  hymn-book  he  had  gfiven  her  <me 
Christmas,  her  name  scrawled  on  its  fiy-leaf  in  his 
boyish,  uncertain  hand. 

Then  here  were  his  letters  from  school — very  un- 
interesting— and  his  letters  from  college,  and  letters 
written  from  abroad,  only  a  degree  lees  dull  than  the 
schoolboy  letters.  Stephen  had  never  dealt  with  the 
pen  Ox  tiie  ready  writer.  A  withered  rose — ^fragrant 
yet— wrapped  in  a  piece  of  note-paper,  with  a  date 
written  on  it :  that  he  had  given  her  the  day  she  and 
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liis  Bisters  went  to  Oxford,  at  his  request^  to  be  present 
when  his  deg^ree  was  conferred.  How  bright,  and 
manly,  and  handsome  he  had  looked  that  day,  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  rest,  with  brave,  fearless  eyes, 
and  frank,  upright  bearing ;  and  how  proud  she  had 
felt  of  him !  Now  she  had  not  even  the  poor  right  to 
feel  proud  of  him  any  more.  He  belonged  to  another 
from  henceforth. 

Every  little  token  went,  one  by  one,  sorrowfully, 
slowly  into  the  fire.  It  does  not  take  long  to  destroy 
the  gathered  hoard  of  years. 

There  were  around  her  in  her  drawicg-room  many 
gifts  of  his — vases,  foreign  pottery,  photographs, 
costly  trifles  gathered  up  in  his  travels,  but  th^re  was 
no  need  to  banish  or  destroy  them.  They  had  been 
frankly  offered  as  the  gifts  of  a  friend  to  a  friend. 

But  these  small  secret  treasures,  which  her  own 
foolish  heart  had  invested  with  a  halo  of  romance — 
these  things,  each  with  some  dear  remembrance  con- 
nected with  it,  some  word  he  had  spoken,  some 
fragrance  of  that  vanished  time  when  there  had  been 
no  sin  in  her  loving  him,  some  recollection  of  how 
he  had  looked  and  done  on  a  particular  occasion — all 
these  must  go.  To  these  she  had  no  longer  any  right. 
He  loved  another.  He  would  never,  in  all  the  years 
to  come,  be  more  to  her  than  a  friend — ^perhaps,  hence- 
forth, not  even  that.  She  must  g^ve  him  up ;  she 
oould  never  cease  to  love  him,  but  she  must  school 
herself  to  forget  that  she  did  so. 

Now  the  last  link  with  the  past  was  gone,  and  she 
sat  gazing  into  the  fire  sorrowfully,  with  Uie  empty 
casket  on  her  lap. 

"Will  you  see  Mr.  Davenent,  ma'am ?  He  is  down- 
stairs ;  he  thought  perhaps  you  might  see  him,  if  you 
knew  he  was  here,"  the  butler  asked,  softly  entering 
the  room. 

**  Certainly.  I  am  always  at  home  to  Mr.  Daven- 
ent,*' Miss  Owens  replied,  closing  and  laying  aside 
the  empty  casket,  and  pushing  her  chair  back  from 
the  fire. 

The  old  clergyman  seemed  anxious  and  worn,  his 
thin  face  thinner  and  keener  than  6ver.  He  looked 
sharply  into  Mary's  face  as  she  greeted  him,  but  the 
room  was  only  dimly  lighted  by  one  shaded  lamp,  and 
he  oould  not  see  her  very  well. 

"You  are  not  well,  they  tell  me,"  he  said. 

"Not  very,"  Mary  faltered. 

"  The  idea  of  a  fire  this  evening,  my  child  !  What 
possessed  you  to  have  one  /  It  has  been  a  breathless, 
saltry  day,  in  my  part  of  the  world  at  least ;  out  here 
the*  air  seems  almost  country-like." 

"  I  was  chilly — ^I  wished  a  fire— I  think  I  must  have 
taken  cold." 

Mr.  Davenent  looked  keenly  at  her  again,  but  she 
placed  herself  so  as  the  light  should  not  fall  on  her 
face. 

"  How  are  you  1 "  she  asked  affectionately.  "  Over- 
worked, I  suppose,  as  usual." 

"This  hot  weather  tries  me  severely,"  he  said,  with 
a  half -sigh.  "  You  see,  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  used 
to  be." 

"  And  yon  never  take  a  holiday,  never  take  a  rest 
Always  down  in  that  dreadful  stuffy,  stifling  East 
End;   I  wish  yoa*d  give  it  up.     Surely  you  have 


earned  repose  now  1  I  will  pay  gladly  any  number  of 
young,  strong  clergymen  to  go  down  there  and  carry 
on  your  work." 

He  stopped  her  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand. 

"  Where  I  have  lived  I  will  die,  if  my  Master  will 
allow  me.  I  want  no  rest  until  I  come  to  that  rest 
which  remains  to  the  people  of  God.  How  can  a  man 
even  think  of  rest  when  he  considers  he  has  only  the 
short  span  of  this  life  to  work  in,  while  the  resting 
time  is  eternal ! " 

"But  your  life  is  so  hard,"  she  pleaded. 

'*  Not  so  hard  as  the  life  Christ  lived,"  he  answered. 
"  Not  so  unloved,  nor  so  solitary.  I  have  much  cheer, 
much  joy  in  my  life ;  I  have  much  that  He  had  not. 
The  hardest  life  anyone  can  live  is  a  selfish  one — the 
most  unsatisfying,  the  most  dreary,  the  most  unprofit- 
able, even  to  the  beloved  self  liv^  for.  A  selfish  life 
defeats  its  own  ends.  But  it  was  not  to  preach  I 
came  to  see  you  this  evening,  my  dear  ;  not  even 
to  beg,  which  you  will  say  is  even  more  wonder- 
ful. I  came  out  to  Kensington  to  see  an  old  college 
friend  at  present  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  finding 
myself  so  near  you,  I  resolved  to  come  and  see  you, 
and  ask  you  for  a  cup  of  tea." 

"I  shall  ring  for  fresh  tea,"  she  said,  rising.  "I 
forgot  to  take  mine  when  it  was  brought  up.  more 
than  half  an  hour  since." 

"Such  absence  of  mind  looks  suspicious,  Mary. 
You  must  have  had  some  very  pleasant  thoughts." 

Mary  laughed  a  little  bitterly.  Tea  was  brought, 
and  she  gave  him  his,  attending  on  him  with  gentle, 
reverent  affection,  while  he  lay  back  in  his  easy-chair, 
enjoying  the  rare  luxury  of  idleness,  talking  to  her 
all  the  while  of  his  "  people,"  the  subject  ever  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts.  Mary  tried  to  listen,  to  smile, 
to  appear  interested;  but  somehow  her  heart  felt 
weighty  as  lead,  and  as  empty  as  that  Cvdar-wood 
casket  on  yonder  table.  Something  forlorn  in  the 
girrs  white  face  struck  him  as  he  rose  to  go. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  laying  one  gentle  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  "  all  is  not  well  with  you  this  evening." 

"What  should  be  wrong  with  me?" 

"  Something  in.  You  cannot  hide  from  me  that  you 
are  unhappy." 

"Yes,  I  am,"  she  answered,  all  reserve  breaking 
down  under  the  tenderness  of  the  old  man's  voice  and 
manner. 

"May  I  not  know?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  said  hopelessly.  "Or,  at  least,  what  is 
there  to  know?  Nothing  but  the  mere  fact  that  I 
am  lonely,  so  dreadfully  lonely.  What  have  I  done 
that  I  should  be  shut  out  from  all  love,  all  brightness, 
from  the  happy  home  affections  which  other  girls 
possess  ?  Look  at  me  here,  day  after  day,  living  here 
my  purposeless,  useless  Ufe — ^no  one  in  the  wide  world 
caring  whether  I  live  or  die.  I  see  my  father  at 
breakfast-time,  when  he  reads  the  money  articles  in 
the  paper,  and  does  not  know,  half  his  time,  whether  I 
am  at  the  table  or  not.  We  meet  in  the  evening  at 
dinner,  and  I  endeavour  to  please  him  by  talking 
about  politics,  or  stocks,  or  some  kindred  topic,  and 
he  tells  me,  for  all  thanks,  women  have  no  business 
with  such  things,  and  we  relapse  into  silence.  And 
after  my  lonely  day  I  come  up-stairs  to  my  lonely 
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drawing-room,  and  work,  or  read,  or  eat  my  heart  ont 
in  the  silence.  Is  it  wrong  for  me  to  wish  for  a  little 
love,  a  little  brightness  /  I  could  go  into  society,  to  be 
sore — to  concerts  and  other  entertainments — but  I  have 
tried  all  that  kind  of  life,  until  my  very  heart  is  sick 
of  it.  I  can  get  a  companion,  and  she  will  freeze  up  at 
my  approach,  and  deferentially  agree  with  every  word 
I  utter.  What  is  there  wrong  in  me  that  I  am  never 
to  be  loved,  never  to  have  a  friend  who  will  love  me 
for  my  own  sake,  not  my  money's  /  I  read  somewhere 
once  about  someone  who  wrote  that  'her  heart  was 
breaking  for  a  little  love.'  Well,  I  am  just  like  that 
— I  am  envied  by  all  who  know  me ;  I  am  well  fed, 
well  clothed.  I  have  money  for  the  gratification  of 
ever/  whim,  every  fandy,  every  caprice.    And  yet  I 


am  miserable — ^my  heart  is  breaking  for  a  little 
love." 

Never  had  the  old  man  seen  her  so  far  carried  out 
of  the  deep  calm  of  her  ordinary  manner.  He  let  her 
pour  forth  her  soul  in  passionate  invective,  and  as  he 
sat  listening,  he  realised  that  there  may  be  sore  hearts 
in  Kensington  as  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  sorrows  as 
keen,  if  not  so  material,  as  hunger,  and  cokL,  and 
destitution. 

''  I  can't  see  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  what  I 
crave,"  she  went  on,  passionately.  "I  only  ask  for 
what  other  girls  are  bom  to.  Is  it  because  I  am  not 
beautiful  that  no  one  cares  for  me?  Ugly  women 
have  just  as  much  capability  for  suffering  as  loTely 
ones,  and  just  as  much  capability  for  happiness.     I 
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sappoM,  as  yoti  ait  then  and  listen  to  me,  you  are 
deeply  ahooked — ^yoa  think  me  rery  wicked,  very 
rebelhonB  against  God.  Well,  I  am  wicked  and 
reUmions,  and  I  can*t  help  being  both.  I  am  siok 
of  hfsaring  people  say  I  am  so  quiet  and  calm,  when 
my  heart  is  in  a  burning  fever  of  restlessness ! " 

''Mary/'  he  said,  very  gently  and  tenderly,  as  she 
paused,  no  reproach  in  eyes  or  voice,  for  he  was  not 
one  to  break  the  bruised  reed.  Her  grief  might  be  a 
sentimental  one — not  a  hard,  grim  fact,  like  tiie  griefs 
be  met  with  every  day  amongst  his  poor— but  it  was 
none  the  less  real  and  heart-filling,  for  all  that 
"Have  I  been  neglecting  you?  Because  you  were 
neither  hungry,  nor  sick,  nor  wicked,  have  I  been 
overlooking  you  ? — ^thinking,  in  my  blindness,  all  was 
right  and  well  with  you,  because  you  made  no  sign  of 
its  being  otherwise  ?  Ton  have  given  much  to  Christ's 
poor— your  money,  your  help,  your  ever-ready  sym- 
pathy: have  you  g^ven  yourself?  Have  you,  my 
daughter,  like  your  namesake  of  old,  chosen  for  your- 
mU  the  better  part/" 

"  I  have  chosen  nothing,'*  she  said  wearily.  **  I  am 
not  religious.  Anything  I  did  or  gave  was  solely 
to  please  and  to  help  you,  because  I  love  you.  I  did 
not  do  anything  because  I  was  good.  I  am  not 
;?ood :  I  don't  think  I  ever  shall  be ;  I  am  only  very, 
very  unhappy,  and  very  desolate.  You  cannot  under- 
stand just  how  I  feel.  You  are  a  man,  and  you  have 
jour  work,  which  fills  your  life  and  thoughts.  You 
cannot  understand  wbii  it  is  to  have  no  one  to  love 
you,  no  one  to  whom  your  coming  means  happiness 
and  your  going  sorrow.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  long  for  this." 

Mr.  Davenent  smiled.  He  passed  his  hand  over  his 
scant  grey  hair  a  little  wearily. 

*'  Et  i»  A  readia  ego  !  "  he  murmured.  T>  <»n  drawing 
his  chair  nearer  Mary's,  he  took  her  hand  in  his. 
'*  You  think  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  feeling,  my 
dear ;  you  think  that  I  recognise  no  sorrows  but  out- 
ward material  ones.  I  know  well  how  your  sore  little 
heart  longs  and  cries  out  in  its  longing  for  love,  Mary, 
for  I  have  been  through  it  all  myself — I,  the  aged, 
commonplaoe  old  man.  Listen,  and  I  shall  toll  you. 
Thir^  years  ago,  and  more,  I  met  and  loted  a  woman 
who  to  me  was  the  perfect  embodiment  of  all  that 
a  woman  should  be  :  delicately  refined,  graceful,  an4 
intellectual  besides — a  woman  whose  every  thought 
seemed  in  perfect  harmony  with  mine.  We  met  and 
loved.  We  were  engaged,  and  to  be  married  shortly, 
when  a  cloud  came  upon  our  happiness.  I  had  been 
reading  and  hearing  much  of  the  terrible  regions  of 
destitute  heathendom  in  this  gfreat,  marvellous  city  of 
oon.  and  little  by  little  the  determination  to  teke 
orders  and  give  myself  up  to  missionary  work  grew 
and  took  deeper  root  daily  in  my  mind.  I  spoke  of  it 
to  the  woman  I  loved,  to  meet,  for  the  first  time,  with 
a  want  of  sympathy  on  her  part  She  urged  me  to 
consider  my  worldly  career,  all  I  was  giving  up  ;  she 
called  me  foolish,  fanatical ;  she  pleaded  with  me  to 
abandon  my  project,  argued,  expostulated,  entreated, 
but  to  no  purpose  ;  I  felt  I  could  not  live  on  as  I  was 
doing--idle,  careless,  easeful ;  and  yet  I  was  bound  to 
her  in  love  and  honour.  One  day  her  own  hand 
severed  the  link  which  bound  me  to  her.  A  short,  cold 


letter,  saying,  as  I  would  not  yield  to  her  wishes,  all 
must  be  over  between  us.  Shortly  after  that  I  heard 
of  her  engagement  to  a  wealthy  man.  Mary,  the  day 
I  heard  that,  I  thought  my  heart  was  broken ;  I  was 
half-mad  with  despair.  I  felt  I  had  let  her  slip  away 
from  me,  for  I  well  knew  all  those  weeks  before,  from 
the  time  her  letter  came,  I  had  only  to  go  to  her, 
renounce  for  ever  all  idea  of  entering  the  ministry, 
and  every  cloud  would  have  rolled  away  from  between 
us,  and  she  would  have  been  my  own  again.  Even 
now,  in  the  teeth  of  this  other  engagement,  I  knew  it 
was  not  yet  too  late.  By  giving  up  the  path  I  had 
chosen,  I  could  have  won  her.  But  I  did  not,  Mary ; 
all  earthly  love,  all  dreams  of  earthly  happiness,  went 
out  of  my  life  then ;  I  was  stranded  on  the  shore  of 
life.  And  do  you  not  think  I  felt  the  pang  of  tearing 
her  from  my.  heart  a  very  bitter  one  ?  Was  not  the 
life-loneliness,  self-doomed,  very,  very  hard  to  bear,  to 
live  through,  to  live  down,  to  rise  above,  until  now 
it  is  only  a  faint  sad  memory  in  an  old  man's  heart? " 

Mary  had  slipped  from  her  chair,  and  was  kneeling 
on  the  carpet  beside  him,  with  her  face  hidden.  When 
his  solemn,  thrilling  voice  broke  and  ceased,  she  raised 
her  head. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  whispered  brokenly,  **  you  have 
suffered  too." 

*'  The  woman  I  loved  was  your  mother,  Mary." 

Mary  looked  up  in  amazement 

''  Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  true.  Now  perhaps  you  know 
just  how  I  feel  to  you,  why  1  love  you  very  dearly, 
why  your  griefs  and  sorrows  are  mine.  You  were  but 
a  little  child,  Mary,  when  your  dying  mother  sent  for 
me,  and  asked  me  to  be  kind  to  you  for  her  sake." 

"And  you  have  fulfilled  your  trust,"  Mary  whis- 
pered, pressing  her  trembling  lips  to  the  worn  old 
hand  in  hers.  **How  could  she  have  treated  you  so 
cruelly?" 

"  Hush,  hush  !  my  dear !  I  only  told  you  this  story 
to-night  to  show  you  that  others  have  felt  and 
suffered  as  you  do  now,  and  have  lived  through  it, 
and  come  out  of  the  trial  perhaps  all  the  better  and 
holier  for  it" 

They  sat  in  silence  a  long  time — the  old  man  and  the 
young  girl.  She,  still  kneeling  at  his  side,  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  stirred  to  the  very  depths  of  her  nature ;  and 
he,  with  a  smile  lingering  about  his  lips,  gazing 
thoughtfully  into  the  fire,  with  his  mind  away  in 
the  far  past,  when  for  him  all  the  world  had  been 
young. 

Presently  he  laid  his  hand  solemnly  on  the  girl's 
head,  and  began  to  speak  in  a  deep,  thrilling  voice 
that  went  straight  to  her  heart,  and  lingered  in  her 
memory  years  after  he  had  been  gathered  to  his  well- 
earned  rest. 

"  I  do  not  reproach  you,  my  child,  for  anything  you 
have  said  to  me  here  this  evening.  I  do  not  seek  to 
meet  your  sorrow  with  platitudes  about  what  you 
ovght  to  feel,  and  mtght  to  say.  God  help  us  all, 
every  one  !  our  actions  and  our  thoughts  are  very  far 
removed  from  what  they  ought  to  be.  I  recognise  that 
you  have  a  sorrow,  and  a  real  one — ^it  may  go  a  little 
deeper  even  than  you  have  revealed  to  me  to-night. 
There  may  have,  this  day,  occurred  some  incident 
which  peculiarly  brought  your  trouble  home  to  yotL 
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That  I  do  not  know,  and  what  you  do  not  tell  me  I  do 
nC6t  ask  to  know.  But  I  will  try  to  point  yon  out  a 
onre  for  your  loneliness.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  think 
of  the  silent  pain  silently  endured  by  myriads  of 
human  souls  like  yours.  To  think  of  all  that  others 
endure  augments  our  own  pain  instead  of  lessening 
it  There  may  be  philosophy  in  assuring  ourselves 
we  are  no  worse  off  than  hundreds  of  others,  but 
there  is  no  oonsolation  to  be  found  thus.  There  is 
little  use  in  rebelling  against  our  fate,  in  kicking 
against  the  prioks,  in  asking  ourselves  why  these 
things  be.  The  crooked  will  be  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  places  plain,  when  He  comes,  and  not  till 
then.  It  is  not  for  us  to  alter  or  to  choose.  What 
we  have  got  to  do  is  to  Iwe  our  life,  whatever  it  may 
be ;  and  as  a  cure  for  your  sorrow,  for  your  lone- 
liness, I  ask  you  to  contemplate  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 
Tiunk  of  the  awful  loneliness  of  Christ  Who,  of  all 
the  millions  who  have  trod  this  earth,  was  so  friend- 
less, so  forsaken  as  He  ?  He  bowed  His  back  to  endure 
intense  sorrows,  such  as  none  of  us  can  ever  know. 
He  took  His  full  share  of  human  miseries.  He 
sounded  all  the  depths  of  human  agonies.  He 
hungered  for  love,  for  sympathy,  for  the  poor  homage 
of  belief  from  His  disciples,  and  He  was  given  none 
of  these  things.  He  died  as  He  lived,  the  most  lonely 
man  earth  ever  knew.  I  think,  if  you  will  sit  at  His 
feet,  and  learn  of  Him,  your  sorrows  will  lessen  and 
drop  from  you,  in  the  marvellouB  light  His  love  and 


His  sorrow  shed  all  vlong  the  centuries  for  us,  who, 
but  for  that  light,  siust  for  ever  wander,  forsaken 
and  desolate,  in  outer  darkness." 

Mary  would  never  forget  these  solemn,  thrilling 
words,  nor  the  touch  of  the  old  hand  resting  so 
lovingly  on  her  bent  head,  as  she  knelt  weeping  at 
his  side. 

A  confused  sound  of  many  voices  and  hurrying  feet 
down-staLre  aroused  them.  A  housemaid,  pale  and 
breathless,  burst  into  the  room. 

"  Oh,  miss  I  come  at  once.  Master 's  got  a  fit  When 
James  went  to  tell  him  it  was  bedtime,  he  found  him 
lying  forward  over  the  table,  and  we  can't  rouse 
him." 

Mr.  Davenent  sprang  to  his  feet,  told  Mary  to  stay 
where  she  was  until  he  came  back,  and  randown-sfeairs 
to  the  group  of  whispering,  terrified  servants.  The 
doctor  was  promptly  sent  for,  by  his  orders,  and  a 
trained  nurse,  and  then  he  and  some  of  the  men 
carried  the  poor  stricken  body,  with  its  prone  trailing 
hands,  up-stairs,  and  laid  it  in  bed,  applying  such 
remedies  as  his  long  experience  of  sickness  had  taught 
him  until  the  medical  man  arrived. 

There  was  no  hope,  he  said,  from  the  first  moment 
Just  two  weary  nights  and  days  of  watching  by  the 
sick-bed,  and  then  Mary  Owens  was  fatherless :  alone 
in  the  world,  the  undisputed  mistress  of  an  immense 
fortune. 

(ro  bt  oofUiniMEL) 
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A    HYMN    FOR   THE    NEW   YEAR 

BY  THE  LADY  LAURA  HAMPTON,   AUTHOR  OF  "  MUSINGS  IN  VERSE,"  ETC 
*'  My  presence  shall  go  with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest." 

EY  presence  shall  go  with   thee  ;   fear  not,  When  death  itself  approaches,  and  deep  the  valley  s 

though  dark  the  way,  shade, 

It  lends  through  night  of  sorrow  to  dawn  My  presence  shall  go  with  thee—  fear  not,  nor  be 

of  endless  day.  afraid.  * 

My  presence  shall  go  with  thee,  where  thorns  spring  Rest,  for  My  Name  in  on  thee,  no  enemy  prevails, 

up  around,  TJie  blood-stained  Cross  is  glisfning,  the  subtlest 

And  bleeding  feet  are  stumbling  upon  the  rocky  tempter  fails. 

ground ; 

Where  divers  paths  are  meeting,  thou  knowest  not  Rest,  for  My  hand  upholds  thee,  I  rule  the  vessel's 

the  road  ;  helm. 

Where  weary  steps  are  flagging  beneath  thy  heavy  load.  My  nail-marked  palm  is  guiding,  no  billows  over- 

When  flesh  and  heart  are  failing  'neath  sharp  affile-  whelm. 

lion's  rod  ;  Rest^  for  My  feet  have  troddeu  the  rough  and  briar- 


Alike  thou  feel'st  forsaken  by  loved  ones  and  by  God. 

When  th'  enemy  attacks  thee  with  falsehood's  venom 

sting. 
Whispers  thou  hast  fallen  from  the  shadow  of  My 

Wing; 


strewn  way, 
And  in  My  footprints  treading,  thou  shalt  not  go 

astray. 
Rest^  for  I  know  thy  sorrows,  My  heart  has  throbbed 

with  grief  I 
No  agony  thou  feelest  but  I  can  bring  relief. 
When  doubts  and  cares  surround  thee,  and  sickness      Rest,  for  My  arms  are  round  thee,  soft  pillowed  on 

draweth  nigh,  My  breast, 

And  storm- waves  rage  and  thunder,  and  lift  their      Child  of  My  love!  oh,  trust  Me,  and  I  will  give  thee 
crests  on  high ;  rest 
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THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD  IN  HOLY  PLACES. 

A  SEBMON    PB£ACU£D    AT    THE    CONSECRATION    OF    ST.   GEOBGE*S    CHURCH,    CANNES,    BY    THE    BIGHT    BEV. 
C.  W.  SANDFOBD,  D.D.,   LOBD  BISHOP  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

**ADd  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place  where  God  talked  with  him,  even  a  pillar  of  stone:  and  he  ponied  a  diink  offering 
thereon,  and  he  poured  oil  thereon.    And  Jacob  called  the  naine  of  the  place  where  God  spake  with  him,  Beth-el.'*— Qek.  xxxv.  14,  15. 


ST.    OBOROB'S    CHURCH,    CANNES. 


nurrative  of  Jacob's  dream 

kt  Bethel  supplies  one  of  the 

larliest   and   most  striking 

ixamples    to    be   fonnd    in 

loly  Soriptnre,  of  a  special 

lanotity  being  attached  to  a 

ipecial   place.     There    was 

Lothing  in  the  spot  itself  to 

suggest  thoughts    of  God's 

presence.  Its  outward  aspect  in  the  days  of  the  patriarch 

must  haye  been  yery  like  its  outward  aspect  at  the 

present  time.    Then,  as  now,  the  ground  would  have 


been  strewn  with  bare,  hard  rooks.  Save  these  boulders 
there  was  nothing  distinctiye  in  the  scene,  nothing 
to  quicken  the  imagination,  nothing  to  suggest  the 
fitness  of  the  place  to  be  a  sanctuary  of  Gkxl.  But 
the  spot  was  hallowed  to  the  eye  of  the  patriarch  as 
being  the  place  where  in  an  hour  of  extreme  desola- 
tion he  had  been  cheered  by  a  vision  of  angels,  and 
by  the  voice  of  God  Himself.  A  homeless  wanderer^ 
fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  an  injured  brother,  in  the 
midst  of  peril,  and  with  an  unknown  future  before 
him,  he  had  lain  down  at  sunset  on  the  rough  ground 
for  rest,  taking  stones  of  the  place  for  a  pillow.  Then 
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had  been  given  to  him  a  wondrons  vision.  In  his 
dreams  he  had  beheld  a  ladder  reaching  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  above  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  God 
assuring  him  of  ultimate  restoration  to  the  land  of 
promise,  and  of  protection  in  all  places  whither  he 
might  go.  As  he  awoke  from  sleep,  there  had  come 
the  thought, ''  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I 
knew  it  not."  .  .  .  '*This  is  none  other  but  the 
house  of  Gk)d,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven."  Then, 
to  commemorate  the  vision,  and  to  mark  the  spot  as 
holj,  he  had  set  the  stone  on  which  he  had  rested,  as 
a  pillar,  and  had  vowed  tiiat  if  God  would  be  with 
him  and  be  his  God,  on  his  return  he  would  make  the 
place  the  house  of  God. 

Many  long  years  pass  away.  God,  during  those 
years,  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  pro- 
tection, and  has  blessed  Jacob  with  an  abundance 
of  flocks  and  herds,  and  with  all  the  elements  of 
primitive  wealth.  The  patriarch  is  again  at  Bethel, 
again  at  the  same  spot,  having  come  to  redeem  his 
vow,  and  to  consecrate  the  place  as  a  temple  to 
God.  "And  Jacob,"  so  runs  the  sacred  story,  "set 
up  a  pillar  in  the  place  where  God  had  talked  with 
him,  even  a  pillar  of  stone;  and  he  poured  a 
drink-offering  thereon,  and  he  poured  oil  thereon. 
And  Jacob  called  the  place  where  God  spake  with 
him,  Bethel." 

This  act  of  Jacob  is  not  the  only  example  to  be 
found  in  Holy  Writ  of  a  special  sanctity  being 
assigned  to  a  special  place.  The  history  of  the 
patriarchs  affords  many  an  instance  of  altars  erected 
to  mark  particular  spots  made  holy  in  their  thoughts 
as  having  been  the  scene  of  personal  intercourse 
between  them  and  God.  The  notion  that  places 
where  God  has  revealed  His  presence  derive  sanctity 
from  such  revelation,  and  should  be  approached  by 
man  with  reverence,  has  the  very  highest  sanction 
and  authority.  When  Moses  came  near  to  see  the 
burning  bush,  Grod  is  represented  in  the  sacred  record 
as  calling  unto  him,  and  saying,  "Draw  not  nigh 
hither;  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet;  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground."  One 
of  the  first  promises  made  by  God  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  when  He  had  delivered  them  from  Egyp<-, 
was  that  He  would  appoint  for  them  a  place,  and 
whenever  they  came  before  Him  there,  He  would 
bless  them,  if  only  they  came  before  Him  with  such 
a  mind  as  to  place  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
His  blessing.  ''In  all  places  where  I  record  My 
name,  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless 
thee."  So  long  as  the  Israelites  remained  God's 
people,  they  were  never  without  a  plaoe  where  God 
had  recorded  His  name,  a  plaoe  set  apart  for  wor- 
ship, and  where  He  gave  them  His  blessing,  a 
place  where  He  vouchsafed  His  presence  in  a  way 
different  from  that  ordinary  presence  by  which  He 
fills  heaven  and  earth.  In  tiie  wilderness  there  was 
the  Tabernacle.  In  the  Land  of  Canaan  there  was 
the  famous  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  pillar  of 
oioud  which  rested   upon   the  one,   the  cloud  of 


glory  which  filled  the  other  at  its  dedication,  were 
visible  tokens  of  God's  presence,  visible  tokens  of 
the  sanctity  which  those  places  derived  from  God's 
presence,  visible  tokens  of  the  reverence  and  holy 
awe  in  which  God  intended  that  those  places  should 
be  held  by  His  worshippers.  And  so  in  Christian 
times  it  has  been  the  custom,  when  God  has  spoken 
to  His  children  in  any  specially  impressive  manner, 
whether  the  message  was  one  of  sorrow  or  one  of 
joy,  to  mark  the  spot  by  wayside  creases,  or  churches 
built  to  His  glory. 

Following  the  example  set  us  by  God's  people  in 
all  ages,  we  have  met  together  to-day  for  the  purpose 
of  dedicating  to  God's  honour  this  edifice  erected 
on  ground  already  made  holy  in  our  eyes  by  a  signal 
visitation  of  His  providence.  Three  years  ago,  close 
to  this  spot,  the  youngest  son  of  our  Queen  was  struck 
down  by  sudden  death  in  the  very  flower  of  what 
promised  to  be  a  bright  and  useful  life.  We  had 
hoped,  from  the  proofs  of  thoughtful  intelligence 
which  the  Prince  from  time  to  time  had  given  in 
his  public  utterances,  that  he  would  one  day  flll  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  intellectual,  scientific,  and 
philanthropic  life  of  the  nation.  But  God  has  willed 
otherwise.  Just  as  life,  with  all  its  golden  oppor- 
tunities, began  to  open  upon  him,  he  was  taken  away, 
to  the  inconsolable  sorrow  of  his  youthful  consort, 
and  of  our  beloved  Queen.  When  the  first  pangs  of 
anguish  were  assuaged,  they  to  whom  the  Prince  was 
nearest  and  dearest  felt  that  the  most  appropriate 
manner  in  which  they  could  testify  at  once  their  love 
for  the  departed,  and  their  recognition  of  God*8 
Fatherly  chastening,  was  to  erect  a  church  near  to 
the  spot  where  the  spirit  of  their  brothelr  had  passed 
away.  All  here  will  acknowledge  that  there  could 
not  be  a  more  fitting  memorial.  It  accords  with 
precedent  observed  by  the  saints  of  God  from  the 
earliest  childhood  of  our  race.  Like  the  pillars  of 
stone,  like  the  wayside  crosses,  and  other  holy  struc- 
tures, which  God's  people  have  erected  in  all  ages  and 
countries  to  commemorate  events  in  which  God 
was  felt  to  have  come  especially  near  to  them,  this 
church  is  a  token  that  in  the  great  sorrow  which 
befell  us  here,  we  too  acknowledged  God's  hand, 
we  heard  (rod's  voice,  and  we  have  taken  home 
to  our  hearts  the  message  which  He  gave.  We  see  in 
the  trial  with  which  He  then  visited  His  people  a 
solenm  reminder  that  our  earthly  life  is  short, 
uncertain,  transitory ;  we  must  not  let  its  manifold 
opportunities  of  good  slip  idly  from  our  hands ;  we 
must  finish  the  work  God  has  given  us  to  do  while 
the  sun  is  in  the  heavens  :  "  The  night  oometh,  when 
no  man  can  work."  This  church  is  also  a  token  of 
our  Christian  belief.  It  is  a  national  acknowledge- 
ment, erected  on  a  foreign  shore,  that  when  oor 
friends  are  taken  from  us  we  sorrow  not  as  men 
without  hc^ie.  Through  the  pardoning  mercy  of  a 
Father  in  heaven,  and  the  merits  of  a  Divine  Saviour, 
we  look  for  reunion*  in  a  better  country,  with  those 
we  have  loved  and  lost  awhile. 
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But  this  plaoe  is  now  sacred  to  ns  for  other  re«;uions. 
The  prayers  and  praises  which  onr  hearts  have  just 
uttered,  and  the  Divine  blessing:  which  we  have  asked 
of  God,  and  which,  if  we  asked  in  faith,  He  has 
doubtless  gri^ei^  have  consecrated  the  place,  and  made 
it  holy.  It  is  now  the  Lord^s  own  for  ever.  It  is 
now  set  apart  from  all  common  uses  to  the  honour  of 
6od*s  great  name,  and  dedicated  for  all  time  to  His 
worship.  We  nothing  doubt  but  that,  in  accordance 
with  His  own  promise,  ^' Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them,"  Gk)d  has  been  with  us  in  the  services 
of  this  day.  We  nothing  doubt  but  that  He  has 
taken  possession  of  this  house  ;  and  though  we  could 
not  see  His  presence,  yet  He  has  been  with  us  as  really 
and  effectually  as  when  He  settled  in  a  pillar  of  clond 
upon  the  Tabernacle,  or  when  He  filled  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  with  His  glory. 

But  some  perhaps  will  say,  the  notion  of  any  special 
sanctity  belonging  to  any  special  place  savours  more 
of  the  Law  than  of  the  Groepel.  It  is  true  that  the 
Jewish  people  called  Mount  Zion  the  holy  mountain, 
and  honoured  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  as  special 
abodes  of  God*s  glory.  But  Christ  taught  His  dis- 
ciples to  lay  aside  all  local  notions  of  worship,  saying, 
"God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  who  worship  Him  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  The  true  seat 
of  prayer  is  our  hearts  and  spirits.  Whatever  be  the 
place  of  worship,  be  it  the  wild  mountain  side,  be  it 
the  villag'e  oottage,  be  it  the  rudest  and  least  Christ- 
like house  that  was  ever  built,  so  long  as  prayer  comes 
from  our  hearts  and  spirits,  therf  is  Gkxl's  temple,  and 
tk^re  His  holy  mountain. 

True,  most  true.  But  while  we  avoid  the  abuse, 
let  us  not  forego  the  pious  and  godly  use  of  holy 
places.  We  know  the  power  which  places  have  to 
stir  the  religious  affections.  When,  for  example,  we 
visit  the  home  of  our  childhood,  and  recall  the 
memory  of  the  departed,  when  we  stand  by  their  last 
earthly  resting-place,  when  we  tread  the  spot  where 
they  spent  the  last  days  of  their  life,  or  where  we  last 
saw  their  face,  heard  the  sound  of  their  voice,  felt 
the  pressure  of  their  hand,  we  seemed  to  be  nearer 
to  them,  and  to  Gkxl  who  has  now  taken  them  to 


Himself,  than  we  are  elsewhere.  We  may  not  be 
really  nearer,  but  we  feel  ourselves  nearer.  Our  love 
for  them  and  for  God,  who  gave  us  the  happiness  of 
their  companionship,  acquires  fresh  life  and  fervour. 
Such  holy  influences,  which  we  all  must  at  times  have 
felt  on  visiting  old  familiar  scenes,  let  us  cherish. 
They  are  hidden  links  between  us  and  the  unseen 
world.  They  are  ladders  by  which  we  climb  heaven- 
wards. They  are  presages  of  the  day  when,  as  we 
hope  and  believe,  we  shall  meet,  in  the  near  presence 
of  God,  our.  beloved  again.  Since,  therefore,  the  sacred 
memories  and  associations  connected  with  particular 
Bpots  are  found  to  have  this  power  of  opening  the 
fountains  of  the  heart,  and  of  giving  wings  to 
our  prayers,  surely  we  do  well  to  set  such  places 
apart,  and  dedicate  them  for  all  time  to  God>. 
glory. 

We  should  remember  that  if  Christ  has  warned  us 
against  narrow,  exclusive,  and  superstitious  views 
concerning  places  of  religious  worship,  He  also  tat^ht 
in  a  most  emphatic  way,  when  He  drave  the  traders 
fron^  the  Temple,  that  such  places  should  be  held  in 
reverence.  This  reverence  which  He  claimed  for  the 
outer  courts  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  be  it  our  endeavour 
to  show  towards  this  house  of  Christian  worship.  Our 
reverence  we  may  show  in  many  different  ways.  We 
are  showing  our  reverence  when  we  use  the  help 
which  art  supplies  to  make  the  church  in  outward 
beauty  and  in  all  its  external  appliances  accordant 
with  the  dignity  and  intrinsic  value  of  worship.  We 
are  showing  our  reverence  when  we  take  a  regular 
and  devout  part  in  its  services  of  prayer,  praise,  and 
thanksgiving.  We  are  showing  our  reverence  when 
we  make  those  services  tell  upon  our  daily  conduct  in 
the  outer  world.  That  is  no  true  reverence  which 
treats  religion  as  a  thing  to  be  kept  apart  and 
isolated.  Religion  receives  highest  and  truest  honour 
when  its  tone,  its  spirit,  and  its  principles  are  made 
to  permeate,  exalt,  and  sanctify  man's  whole  life 
and  nature.  Turn  we  to  such  account  the  oppor- 
nities  which  this  holy  place  will  offer,  and  it  will 
be  to  us  in  very  truth  what  Bethel  was  to  the 
patriarch,  "  No  other  but  the  house  of  God  and  the 
gate  of  heaven." 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND     HOME. 


SPECIAL  LESSON   FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 
To  read — rarwvtt  pasaagen, 

-4  NEW  year  1  How  quickly  last  seems  to  have 
^J\  \  passed — ^how  far  off  seems  end  of  present  I 
^£jI^  Twelve  months,  52  weeks,  366  days :  four 
seasons  — 13  full  moons  —  26  spring  tides. 
Most  pass  through  cold  winter  with  ice  and  snow — 
spring  with  opening  buds — hot  summer  with  flowers 


and  fruit— autumn  with  fall  of  the  leaf  and  deca>. 
Circumstances  of  our  life  may  perhaps  change ;  leave 
home  for  school— or  school  for  business.  Perhaps 
change  health  for  sickness,  joy  for  sorrow;  perhaps 
lose  brothers,  parents,  etc.  Quite  new  life  may  open 
out  Who  knows  ?  Not  we,  but  God.  See  what  Bible 
says  about  years. 

I.  Division  of  Ybabs.    (Bead  Gen.  i.  1—6  ;  14— 
19.1    Account  of  creation  of  world  :  light  flrst  thing 
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made  ;  then  on  fourth  day  sirn  and  moon.  What  do 
they  do  /  Give  regular  light  and  warmth.  But  more 
than  that — divide  time  into  regular  intervals,  {a) 
Days,  Earth  moves  round  in  24  hours— each  place 
at  noon  opposite  the  sun — ^henoe  division  into  days, 
reckoned  by  Jews  from  sunset  to  sunset  (verse  5),  by 
us  from  midnight  to  midnight,  (h)  Montlts.  Natural 
division  into  28  days,  from  one  full  moon  to  next — 
but  different  nations  different  lengths  of  months.  In 
England  12  (not  13)  in  each  year,  (c)  Weeks,  Ap- 
pointed by  God  in  Paradise — six  days'  work  to  one 
day  of  rest — ^henoe  get  weeks,  only  mentioned  twioe  in 
Old  Testament :  weeks  of  harvest  (Jer.  v.  24),  and 
prophecy  of  Christ's  coming  after  70  weeks  (Dan.  ix. 
24).  (fi)  Tear*.  Tell  how  earth  has  two  motions — 
one  turning  round  on  itself  in  24  hours,  and  at  name 
time  moving  round  sun.  (Illustrate  by  spinning  a 
coin  so  as  to  turn  round  and  move  about  at  same 
time).  Earth  moves  round  sun  in  365  days — ^hence 
get  complete  year. 
What  does  all  this  teach? 

1.  Tlie  flight  of  time.  We  cannot  stay  it.  Must 
always  move  on.  Where  ?  To  eternity.  As  river  to 
ocean,  so  time  to  eternity. 

2.  The  use  of  time.  Each  day — week — month — ^year 
of  earth  and  sun  its  own  work  to  do.  Sun  now  visible 
to  us — at  our  night,  to  other  side  of  world.  Seasons 
vary  with  cold  and  heat  to  benefit  crops,  fruit,  etc. 
All  have  work  to  do  in  appointed  time,  and  do  it. 
All  show  God's  glory.    What  an  example  to  us ! 

II.  Teaching  of  Years.  Tear  with  four  seasons 
emblem  of  man's  life. 

Spring — speaks  of  hope — of  promise.  Trees  put 
forth  abundant  blossoms,  beautiful  to  outward  eye. 
How  many  come  to  fruit  1  So  youth — smiling  faces — 
pleasant  life — ^many  promises — ^heart  fidl  of  love — 
how  will  it  end? 

Summer — like  prime  of  life — ^bearing  heat  of  day — 
temptations  many;  how  borne?     (James  i.  10 — 12.) 

Autumn — ^fruits  of  earth  come  to  perfection  or 
blasted  by  decay.  Which  shall  it  be  ?  Fruit  of  Spirit 
(Gal.  V.  24)  or  works  of  darkness/ 

Winters-end  of  life— death— shall  it  be  gloom  or 
joy?  Promise  of  future  rising  to  shame  or  eternal 
day? 

Lesson.  So  teach  us  to  nuviher  our  days  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  to  wisdom. 


THE  CAPnVITT  AND  RESTORATION  OF  JUDAH. 

No.  8.   Captivbs  in  Babylon. 

To  read — Daniel  i. 

Have  had  several  lessons  about  end  of  Jewish 
monarchy,  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  Jews  taken 
captive  to  Babylon.  Begin  this  year  with  new  book 
— ^new  period  of  Jewish  history. 

I.  Phinoes  in  Exile.  (1—16.)  Jehoiakim  (or 
Eliakim),  eldest  son  of  Josiah,  last  good  king — finally 
conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  606,  bound  in 
chains,  but  died  before  going  to  Babylon.  (See  Jer. 
xxii.  19.)  This  date  of  Daniel's  exile  and  beginning 
of  seventy  years'  captivity. 

City  of  Jerusalem  burned  and  deserted. 


Temple  destroyed — ^vessels  put  in  idol-hoiue  in 
Shinar,  i.e,  Ghaldsea,  south  of  Assyria. 

Prinoes  taken  captive  to  Babylon. 

Now  selection  made  of  some  princes.  They  must  be— 

(a)  Of  royal  family — to  be  brought  up  at  court 

(V)  Well  educated — ^to  be  trained  as  judges. 

(O  Of  good  health  and  appearance— fit  to  present 
to  the  king. 

Such  to  be  further  taught  Chaldiean  language, 
literature,  etc.  Chosen  at  age  of  fourteen — ^to  receive 
three  years'  training.  Receive  daily  portion  of 
meat — ^have  new  names,  taken  from  idols,  to  blot  out 
memory  of  their  home  and  God.  Did  it  do  so  7  Diffi- 
culty arises  about  the  food.    Jews  forbidden — 

(a)  To  eat  blood  of  animals.    (Lev.  vii.  26.) 

(h)  To  eat  things  offered  to  idols. 

(c)  To  drink  much  wine. 

Daniel  makes  a  stand,  though  only  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
Has  already  gained  favour  with  his  guardian. 

He  cannot  go  against  his  conscience. 

He  can  trust  God  to  uphold  his  strength. 

He  begs  a  trial  of  simple  food  for  himself  and 
friends.  Result  most  favourable— so  for  three  yean 
lived  on  plain  diet. 

Notice.     1.  Their  bodies  were  healthy. 

2.  Their  minds  increased  in  wisdom. 

3.  Their  trust  in  God  was  strengthened. 
Lesson.     /  will  keep  under  my   body,  and  bring 

it  into  subjection. 

II  Pbinces  in  Favour.  (17—21.)  All  increased 
in  learning. 

Daniel's  special  skill  in  visions  and  dreams.  All 
came  from  God,  who  gives  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
powers.  (James  i.  17.)  Time  come  to  go  to  court 
King  tests  them — ^finds  them  wiser  than  any  of  the 
other  learned  men— so  gives  them  good  position  at 
court — and  they  prospered. 

Lessons.  1.  Reward  of  bravery  in  doing  right— 
God's  blessing. 

2.  Reward  of  diligence  in  study— man's  favour. 


No.  9.    Trs  King's  Dream. 
To  read — Daniel  ii, 

1,  The  Dream.  (1—12.)  All  people  dream— eome- 
times  pleasant  dreams  about  people  and  things  known 
— sometimes  painful,  sad,  strange  ones.  God  used  to 
make  His  will  known  sometimes  thus;  e.g.: — 

Joseph's  two  dreams.    (Gen.  xxxvii.  6,  9.) 

Pharaoh's  two  dreams.    (Gen.  xli.  4,  5.) 

Also  Jacob's  dream.  In  New  Testament — Joseph, 
husband  of  Mary.    (St.  Matt  i.  20.) 

Nebuchadnezzar  had  a  dream  which  troubled  him. 

Galls  four  classes  of  wise  men.    What  does  he  say  7 

He  has  forgotten  the  dream. 

They  must  tell  the  dream  and  interpret  it 

If  not,  they  must  die. 

If  yes,  they  shall  have  great  rewards. 

This  shows  the  king's  character — 

Exarting,  in  demanding  impossibilities. 

Cruet,  in  ordering  wise  men  to  be  killed. 

II.  The  Prayer.  (18—28.)  Notice  Daniel's 
oonduot.    He  shows — 
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(a)  Prudence — asking  for  time. 
(6)  Wisdom — ^in  oonsulting-  his  friends. 
(<?)  Faith— in  praying  to  God. 
(ji)  Gratitude — ^in  blessing  (rod. 
He  ascribes  all  to  God. 

(a)  Grod  has  all  wisdom — giyes  to  whom  He  will. 
(V)  God  has  all  power-— does  what  He  will. 
So  Daniel  brought  to  the  king  and  tells  the  dream. 
Lesson.      Ood  giveth  wifd&m — out  of  His  vwvth 
eometh  knatcledge, 

III.  Thb  Disclosubk.  (31—46.)  First,  what 
was  the  dream? 

A  colossal  human  form — ^bright,  beautiful. 

A  strange  figure— four  different  materials. 

A  stone  appears — strikes  the  image. 

Image  crumbles,  decays,  is  blown  away. 

Stone  becomes  a  mountain — ^fills  the  earth. 

What  did  it  all  mean?    Four  kingdoms  destroyed. 

1.  Gold  head — Babylon — great  kingdom. 

2.  Silver  breast  and  arms  —  Persia  —  conquered 
Babylon. 

3.  Brass  belly — Greece— conquered  Persia. 

4.  Clay  feet — Rome— conquered  Greece. 
Then  comes  new  Kingdom — God*8  Kingdom. 
This  Kingdom  unlike  others,  for — 

(a)  Made  without  hands.     (Heb.  ix.  11.) 
(^)  Spreads  gradually  from  small  beginning.    (St. 
Matt.  xiii.  32.) 

(r)  Extends  over  alL    (1  Cor.  xv.  25.) 
(d)  Lasts  for  ever.    (St  Luke  i.  33.) 

IV.  The  Honoue.  (46-— 49.)  King  falls  before 
Daniel — honours  him — upraises  his  God — ^rewards  him 
— ^makes  him  chief  ruler. 

Lesson.    Them  that  honour  Me  I  will  honour. 


No.  10.  The  Golden  Imaob. 
lb  read — Daniel  Hi. 
L  The  Command.  (1—7.)  NebuchadneKzar  at 
height  of  power — ^been  victorious  in  many  lands — 
builds  an  image  of  gold — ^most  think  it  was  image  of 
himself — great  height,  100  ft.  by  10  ft.  wide — now 
determines  to  dedicate  it — see  his  great  pride. 

(a)  Makes  huge  image  of  himself. 

(i)  Assembles  all  prinoes,  etc.,  to  honour  it. 

(c)  Bequires  honour  and  gloiy  to  be  done  to 
him. 

At  same  time  issues  cruel  order  as  to  those  who 
refuse. 

IL  The  Refusal.  (8—18.)  Who  alone  disobey? 
Why?    Because— 

(a)  They  fear  God. 

(ft)  They  may  not  worsnip  a  grraven  image. 

(r)  They  are  not  afraid  of  death. 

What  does  the  king  do? 

At  first  offers  them  another  chance — ^then  has 
furnace  heated  seven  times  more — ^binds  these  three 
young  princes— casts  them  into  the  fire. 

Notice  their  conduct. 

(a)  Faith,    Have  firm  trust  in  God. 

(ft)  Courage,    Will  rather  die  than  sin. 

Lesson.    In,  the  Lord  will  I  put  my  trust. 

IIL  The  Deliyebance.  (23—30.)  All  are  watch- 
ing the  fire. 


Three  men  cast  in  bound. 
Four  men  seen  walking  free. 
God  has  seen,  noted,  saved.    An  angel  like  the  Son 
of  God  is  with  them — ^they  are  unhurt. 
Now  notice  the  King*s  conduct. 
(a)  He  summons  the  three  men. 
(ft)  He  blesses  their  God. 
(c)  He  acknowledges  God's  power. 
(jt)  He  forbids  any  disrespect  to  God. 
(e)  He  promotes  the  three  men. 
Lessons.    1.  Decision  between  right  and  tcrong. 

2.  Bfeet  0/ example — others  do  right. 

3.  Trust.    God  never  fails. 


No.  11.  Nebuchadnszza.r's  Fall. 
To  read — Daniel  ir, 
I.  The  Stoby.  (1—7.)  Copy  of  a  decree  issued  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  some  years  after  events  in  last  chap- 
ter. Seems  to  have  gradually  increased  in  honour, 
fame,  might,  wealth,  etc.  Now  tells  the  story  of  his 
fall  and  rise  again.  Desires  to  show  God's  greatness 
and  his  own  littleness.  Another  dream — gathering  of 
wise  men — ^unable  to  interpret — sending  for  Daniel — 
his  interpretation. 

II.  The  Dbeam.    (8—18.)    What  was  it? 
(a)  A  tree — great,  strong,  high. 

(ft)  Leaves  fair — fruit  good. 
(e)  Branches  giving  shade  to  cattle. 
Angel- watcher  descends  from  heaven. 
Tree  is  cut  down — only  stump  remains. 
Branches,  leaves,  fruit,  all  become  useless. 
This  to  last  for  seven  times,  i.e.  years. 

III.  The  Intebpbetation.  (19—27.)  The  tree 
was  the  king  himself. 

His  power,  greatness,  influence  wide  and  far. 

But  should  be  out  down.  His  mind  would  leave 
him. 

For  seven  years  would  be  as  an  animal 

Yet  his  kingdom  would  remain  to  him. 

So  the  prophet  urges  him  to  repent — but  in  vain. 

All  this  came  true.  After  twelve  months  judgment 
came. 

The  time.    During  king*s  boasting  speech. 

The  manner.    Peculiar  kind  of  madness. 

The  duration.    The  time  appointed  by  God. 

The  effect    (Jod  was  acknowledged.    Notice — 

Pride  brought  about  this  calamity. 

Suffering  caused  the  cure. 

Ood*s  glory  was  the  result. 

ly.  The  Lessons.  1.  Warning.  Remind  how 
God  always  warns  before  punishing.    Examples — 

Noah — to  people  before  Flood. 

Lot — to  Sodom. 

Jonah — to  Nineveh. 

Christ — ^to  Jews. 

2.  Punishment — ^if  warning  not  heeded. 

Pharaoh  and  the  plagues. 

Eli's  two  sons  killed. 

On  the  other  hand — 

Manasseh  repented  (2  Chron.  zxxiii.  19). 

Prodigal  Son  returned. 

Text.  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray^  hut 
%ow  have  I  kept  Thy  Word. 
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GENTLENESS     AND     GREATNESS, 

"Thy  gentleness  Lath  made  roe  great."— Psalm  xviii.  36. 


O  conceive  of  Crod  as  a  gentle 
Being  is  by  no  means  easy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  men  have  never 
risen  to  this  lofty  conception 
except  under  the  inspiring  in- 
fluence of  Divine  Revelation. 
Reason  of  itself  is  not  capable 
of  lifting  them  to  this  height; 
only  when  Faith  comes  to  its 
aid  can  it  soar  into  the  infinite 
azure,  and  view  €rod  as  He 
really  is. 

Men  are  prone  to  think  of  Grod 
as  being  altogether  such  a  one 
as  themselves,  and  to  transfer  to 
Him  the  passions  and  infirmities  of  their  own  nature. 
Hence  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  among  men  have 
so  seriously  misconceived  His  character,  and  so  grossly 
misrepresented  it,  that  their  portraits  of  Him  have 
been  hideous  caricatures.  There  is  no  sadder  chapter 
in  the  history  of  human  thought  than  that  which 
records  what  men  have  imagined  and  said  of  Grod. 
Nor  does  this  remark  apply  merely  to  what  has  been 
said  of  the  Deity  by  heathen  philosophers ;  it  applies 
with  even  greater  force  to  the  utterances  of  many 
Christian  theologians.  Men  without  Revelation  were 
in  the  nature  of  beings  incapable  of  forming  tnie 
ideas  of  God ;  but  not  more  incapable,  as  the  result 
shows,  than  some  who  have  had  that  Revelation 
and  misused  it. 

Man  is  naturally  inclined  to  look  upon  the  more 
violent  forces  of  Nature — the  tempest,  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  fire,  rather  than  upon  the  gentler 
forces — the  dew,  the  rain,  and  the  sunshine,  as  the 
highest  manifestations  of  Divine  energy.  This  tend- 
ency comes  of  man's  comparative  littleness  and 
weakness.  He  makes  much  of  those  things  which 
seem  to  most  palpably  indicate  the  Unseen  Presence ; 
which  beget  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  greatness 
and  power  of  the  Eternal ;  and  in  which  he  in- 
stinctively recognises  the  august  voice  of  the  Di- 
vine Majesty.  The  vast  ocean,  the  illimitable  universe, 
the  crashing  thunder,  the  flashing  lightning,  the 
roaring  flood,  and  the  burning  volcano ;  the  sudden, 
the  startling,  the  awful,  the  marvellous :  these  are 
the  phenomena  which  most  readily  and  directly  in- 
spire men  with  ideas  of  God.  Out  of  these  mainly 
13 


grows  man's  sense  of  the  Infinite  Power.  The  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  which  tortures  his  spirit  suggests 
that  God  is  wrathful  as  well  as  powerful ;  and  these 
twin  ideas  form  the  substance  of  the  average  human 
conception  of  the  Divine  Being. 

But  this  is  not  the  Biblical,  and  especially  it  is 
not  the  Christian,  conception  of  God ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  that  conception — only  half,  and 
the  lesser  half  too.  The  Bible  teaches  us  that  God's 
loftiest  revelations  of  Himself  are  gentle ;  that  He 
is  to  be  found  in  "  the  still  small  voice  **  rather  than 
in  hurricane  or  earthquake  or  devouring  flame ;  that 
His  Goodness  is  His  Glory ;  and  that  His  Love  is  the 
highest  form  of  His  Almightiness.  It  is  wonderful, 
when  one  looks  into  it,  how  much  of  the  tenderness  of 
the  Divine  Nature  was  revealed  even  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  Sinai.  The  loving-kindness  of  Ckxl  can- 
not possibly  bo  celebrated  in  loftier  or  sweeter  strains 
than  those  of  the  Hebrew  bards  and  prophets.  Al- 
though we  possess  larger  and  loftier  conceptions  of 
God  the  Father  than  David  could  attain  to,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  seen  God  the  Son  and  heard  His  voice,  we 
can  find  no  richer,  more  expressive,  or  more  beautiful 
language  in  which  to  set  forth  our  wonder  and  love 
and  praise  than  that  of  David,  the  seer  and  singer 
of  Israel. 

The  quality  of  the  Divine  character  here  called 
gentleness  is  a  manifold  quality ;  it  takes  up  into  itself 
all  the  highest  attributes  of  God.  There  is  no  one 
word  which  completely  sets  forth  its  nature,  though 
there  are  many  words  which  describe  its  varied 
features.  Some  prefer  one  reading  and  some  an- 
other :  "  Thy  goodness  hath  made  me  great ; "  **  Thy 
Providence;''  "Thy  help;''  "Thy  humility ;"  "Thy 
dUciplin-c ; "  each  of  these  in  turn  has  been  used 
by  expositors.  The  translators  of  our  grand  old 
Authorised  Version  preferred  gentleness^  and  they 
did  well.  But  perhaps  the  word  which  comes  nearest 
to  giving  perfect  expression  to  this  great  idea  is 
condescension:  '*Thy  condescension  hath  made  me 
great." 

Thus  the  teaching  is  that  God,  by  stooping  to  man's 
need,  by  laying  aside  His  greatness  and  terribleness 
so  that  He  may  bf  viewed  without  paralysing  dread, 
by  revealing  Himself  as  Love  rather  than  Power, 
makes  man  great.  David's  experience  watf  that  God's 
pitifulness  and  tender  meroy  had  helped  him  to  love 
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£^oodne£8  and  grow  in  it ;  had  developed  within  him 
moral  g reatneae ;  had  evolved  him  gradually  out  of 
the  groas  and  the  animal,  up  to  rational,  ppiritual, 
noble  manhood.  And  this  is  the  experience  of  all 
who  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  It  we  have 
oome  to  experience  similarity  of  disposition  with 
€h)d,  it  is  because  He  has  helped  us  by  His  gentleness 
and  grace.  Love  of  the  God-like,  growth  in  the  love 
and  practice  of  the  God-like,  are  not  bom  in  man; 
they  are  not  spontaneously  generated  within  him ; 
nor  are  they,  as  many  now  affirm,  created  by  his  en- 
vironment; they  are  the  results  of  Divine  forces 
operating  at  the  very  core  of  his  being.  Moral  great- 
ness is  not  the  consequence  of  the  education  of  the  in- 
tellect, nor  the  reward  of  man's  unaided  struggles 
after  virtue ;  it  is  the  eflfect  of  the  Divine  culture  of 
the  human  spirit  Every  great  and  pure  soul  is 
constrained  to  say :  *'  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I 
am ; "  "  Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great ; "  and 
realising  that  their  souls  can  grow  and  greaten  only 
in  God*B  presence  and  under  the  culture  of  His  hand, 
all  such  seek  to  dwell  in  Love,  and  thus  dwell  in 
God. 

The  Divine  gentleness  is  exercised  towards  man 
in  many  and  diverse  ways.  How  gentle  is  "  the  God 
of  all  comfort "  in  His  consoLitions  i  Who  can  soothe 
the  grief  of  a  child  with  such  tender  and  gracious 
skill  as  a  mother?  A  mother's  love,  in  its  delicacy, 
intensity,  and  constancy,  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
earthly  friend.  When  all  others  weary  of  the  vigil 
beside  the  couch  of  the  little  sufferer,  she  watches  on, 
her  heart  now  bounding  with  hope,  and  anon  aching 
with  anxiety.  Her  eye  notes  every  movement  of  the 
patient ;  her  love  anticipates  every  want,  and  satisfies 
It  ere  it  can  deepen  into  necessity  or  express  itself  in 
the  language  of  request  or  entreaty.  There  is  no 
earthly  comforter  equal  to  a  true  mother.  And  the 
saint  is  the  child  of  Grod.  Li  his  Divine  Parent  he 
finds  the  tenderness  of  the  mother,  and  the  strength 
of  the  father.  "Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.  .  .  As  one 
whom  his  mother  oomforteth,  so  will  I  comfort  thee." 
What  language  could  more  beautifully  and  impress- 
ively set  forth  the  gentleness  of  God  as  the  Com- 
forter? All  the  self-sacrificing  love,  the  patient 
devotion,  the  unsleeping  watchfulness,  and  the  un- 
conquerable energy  which  we  find  in  the  true  mother 
are  found  in  the  all-merciful  Father  in  an  infinite 
degree. 

Li  His  chidings  and  chastisements,  also,  Grod  will 
be  gentle  towards  us.  "He  will  not  always  chide," 
and  when  He  does  He  will  seldom  do  it  in  anger ; 
never,  in  fact,  unless  the  child  be  defiant  as  well 
as  disobedient.  Even  when,  in  consequence  of  our 
stubbornness  and  stiff-neckedness  in  rebellion.  He 
has  to  chide  us  angrily,  He  will  not  "keep  His 
anger  for  ever."  His  displeasure  will  soon  pass  away. 
If  we  love  Him  our  relation  towa  xls  Him  is  that  of 
children,  and  if  we  live  in  harmony  with  that  re- 
lationship  th^re   will   be  no   mlful,   flagrant^   and 


persistent  disobedience  of  His  will,  but  only  suoh 
fault  and  failure  as  arise  from  infirmity,  thought- 
lessness, and  waywardness.  And  we  shall  be  oor- 
rected,  as  we  correct  our  children,  by  love  rather  than 
by  anger.  Even  in  the  sharper  chastisements  which 
are  needed,  and  being  needed  are  used,  to  subdue  oar 
pride  and  train  us  to  humility  and  submissivenesa, 
the  Divine  Husbandman  will  use  the  most  gentle 
means  which  are  compatible  with  a  thorough  pruning 
of  the  tree,  that  it  may  grow  into  f ruitfulness  and 
beauty. 

The  effect  of  the  Divine  gentleness  on  man  is  to 
greaten  and  dignify  him ;  to  exalt  him  to  the 
loftiest  manhood  which  he  is  capable  of  attaining ; 
to  make  him  a  child  of  the  Highest.  Man  is  capable 
of  the  most  sublime  greatness,  of  likeness  to  God, 
of  union  with  and  participation  in  the  Divine. 
Only  as  the  human  partakes  of  the  Divine  can  it 
be  made  great  Humanity  left  to  itself  can  onlj 
wither,  dwindle,  and  die.  Of  all  idolatries,  the  most 
irrational  is  the  worship  of  Humanity.  It  is  the 
worship  of  the  creature  rather  than  the  Gx^eator,  and 
apart  from  the  Creator  the  creature  cannot  be  con- 
ceived to  exist,  much  less  to  have  an  independent 
glory  of  its  own. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  true  greatness  is  to 
take  one  step  towards  its  attainment.  We  see  the 
true  ideal  in  God  as  revealed  to  us  in  Christ.  This 
elevates  and  ennobles  us;  but  falve  ideals  of  great- 
ness degrade  and  belittle  us.  Men  mostly  admire  in- 
tellectual and  social  greatness,  and  these  they  strive 
after.  It  was  not  such  greatness  that  David  gloried 
in;  it  was  moral  greatness — greatness  in  love,  in 
self-sacrifice,  in  purity  of  heart,  in  humility,  in 
patience,  in  joy.  These  are  the  qualities  of  God 
Himself,  and  to  possess  them  is  to  be  truly  great. 

All  who  are  anxious  to  be  morally  and  spirituallj 
great,  and  who  endeavour  to  become  so,  may  always 
count  upon  Divine  help.  God's  activity  is  directed  to 
the  one  end  of  making  man  great  This  is  an  object 
which  He  deems  worthy  even  of  His  thought,  anxiety, 
and  effort  It  was  to  effect  this  gpreat  purpose  that 
He  sent  His  Son  ;  that  He  has  given  to  us  His  Word 
and  His  Spirit;  that  He  is  perpetually  bestowing 
Himself.  This  is  the  miracle  of  condescension.  The 
Divine  stoops  to  the  human  that  the  human  may 
be  exalted  to  the  Divine.  Man  may  hope  to  achieve 
spiritual  greatness  on  the  ground  of  what  God  hae 
done  for  him,  and  is  now  willing  to  do  in  him. 
David  knew  all  this  experimentally.  Millions  to-day 
know  it  in  the  same  way.  But  we  know  little  nxsm 
as  compared  with  what  we  shall  know  hereafter. 
^Vhen  we  stand  in  the  presenoe  of  the  Almighty  and 
AU-Gentle,  when  we  enter  into  the  perfect  purity 
and  bliss  of  the  redeemed,  when  we  fully  understand 
the  grandeur  of  the  new  creation  wrought  within  os, 
and  of  the  glory  of  God's  workmanship  in  Christ  Jesus, 
we  shall  say,  looking  up  into  the  face  of  Him  wHo 
hath  "wrought  us  for  the  selfsame  thing,"  "Thy 
gentleness  hath  made  me  great." 
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"WANTED,     A    governess;* 


OHAPTBB  VII. 

"  Ei\joy  the  spring  of  lovo  and  youth ; 
To  anme  good  angel  leave  the  rent ; 
For  time  will  teach  thee  soon  the  truth, 
Then  ars  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest." 

LONQFELU^W. 

September  and 
October  pass 
away,  and  Not- 
ember,  with  its 
rain  and  fog:  and 
general  badness 
of  weather,  oomes 
on. 

"Let  it  come," 
sajs  Mr.  Bloom- 
field.     "It    won't     make    us 
miserable."    And  truly  it  does 
not.     One  morning',  after  we 
have    had   a   whole   week   of 
rain,  I  get  up  and  discover  that  it 
is  delightfully   fine— clear,   bright, 
and  mild — almost  a  summer  morn- 
ing, in  fact :  a  day,  every  moment 
of  which  must  be  made  the  most 
of  and  enjoyed  to  the  full. 

I  stop  a  minute  on  my  way  down- 
stairs,   and   look  into   the   gf»rden 
from   the   staircase  window.     The 
garden  at  Alma  House  is  a  pleasant  place  on  a  bright 
morning ;  a  sort  of  oasis  in  the  desert  of  bricks  and 
mortar. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  is  walking  leisurely  up  the  path  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  and  when  he  reaches  the 
end  and  turns  to  walk  back  again,  he  catches  sight  of 
me,  and  begriiu  to  make  signs,  pointing  first  at  me 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  house  where  the  breakfast- 
room  is  situated. 

I  suppose  I  am  very  dull  not  to  understand  what 
he  means  ;  but  I  certainly  do  not,  unless  it  is  that  I 
am  to  make  haste  down  to  breakfast.  So  when  he 
comes  within  hearing  distance,  I  call  out,  "  I  am  now 
going  in  to  breakfast." 

"No,  don't,"  he  calls  back.  "I  want  to  speak  to 
you  a  minute.    Come  straight  out  here,*'' 

So  I  go  out  into  the  garden,  and  we  walk  up  the 
path  together. 

"There's  no  hurry  about  breakfast^"  he  says.  "I 
did  not  want  you  to  go  in  there,  for  fear  you  should 
spoil  sport." 
"Spoil  sport?"  I  repeat  interrogatively. 
"Tee,"  he  says  (and  his  eyes  twinkle  knowingly), 
"  I  think  I  detected  a  little  bit  of  loye-making  going 
on  in  there ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  spoil  it, 
wouldn't  it?  We  were  young  ourselves  once,  weren't 
we?" 

I  don't  want  to  deceive  anyone  about  my  age.  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  my  age.  Yet  why  do  I  always 
feel  BO  horribly  uncomfortable  when  anyone  reminds 


me  of  it?  Not  that  thirty-six  is  so  very  old,  after 
all! 

"I  suppose  you  mean  between  Mr.  Hilton  and 
Maggie?"  I  remark,  after  a  pause. 

"Of  course  1" 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  don't  disapprove 
of  it,"  I  continue.  "  I  have  noticed  it  for  some  little 
time,  and  meant  to  ask  whether  you  wished  me  to 
discourage  it  or  no." 

By-the-by,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  till  this 
minute,  but  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  I  (ntght  to 
have  thought  of  it.    It's  all  the  same. 

"  Discourage  it  1  certainly  not ! "  he  exclaims,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise.  "  I  always  like  to  let  those  matters 
take  their  own  course.  Besides,  in  this  case,  I  quite 
approve  of  it.  Hilton  is  nearly  twenty-eight;  it's 
high  time  he  married  and  settled  down ;  and  I  'm  sure 
he  couldn't  possibly  choose  a  better  little  wife.  I 
like  young  people  to  marry  while  they  are  young 
people.  What  is  the  use  of  their  waiting  till  they  get 
old,  and  get  all  sorts  of  fiddle-faddling,  old-maidish 
ways."  (That  unfortunate  word  oW  t/wi/i .'  Why,  why 
is  it  such  a  term  of  reproach  ?)  "  Besides,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  if  a  man  is  not  married  when  he  gets  over 
thirty,  he  fancies  every  woman  he  meets  is  in  love 
with  him.  I  don't  know  whether  the  ladies  are  the 
same,  but  I  suppose  they  are." 

"Indeed  they  are  not!"  I  reply  indignantly. 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,"  he  says.  "  I  don't  know,  I'm 
sure." 

"  I  am  not  referring  to  Mr.  Hilton,"  I  say ;  "  but,  as 
a  rule,  you  surely  don't  approve  of  early  marriages  ? " 

I  am  thinking  of  my  brother  Jack,  who  married 
very  young,  and  whose  life  has  been  one  long  staruggle 
ever  since. 

"I  surely  rfo,"  he  says  emphatically.  "I  believe 
there  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  steady  a  young 
fellow,  and  make  a  man  of  him,  than  to  know  that  he 
has  others  to  consider  besides  himself.  Of  course 
there  are  rackety  ones  who  are  pretty  sure  to  go  to 
the  bad  whether  they  are  'married  or  not,  and  if  they 
are  married  it's  a  sad  look-out  for  their  wives  and 
families ;  but  all  men  are  not  rackety,  thank  Pro- 
vidence ! " 

"  But,"  I  object,  "  there  are  very  few  young  men — 
belonging  to  the  middle  classes,  I  mean — who  can 
afford  to  keep  a  wife." 

"  Afford  be  bothered  1 "  he  says  contemptuously. 
"  If  a  woman  has  any  sense  at  all,  she  '11  make  a 
pound  go  as  far  as  a  man  would  two.  Why  can't 
young  folks  be  content  to  begin  Ufe  in  a  small  way, 
and  not  be  afraid  of  getting  laughed  at  ?  Why,  I  was 
married.  Miss  Soott,  before  I  was  three-and-twenty ; 
and  I  remember  the  first  time  we  invited  a  few  friends 
to  see  us,  after  we  were  married,  there  were  not 
enough  chairs  to  go  round,  and  we  had  to  make  up 
with  packing-cases.  My  wife  covered  them  over  with 
a  spare  table-cloth,  and  they  made  a  capital  seat. 
Bless  ye,  we  were  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  those  old 
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paddng-oases  I  We  gtave  our  friends  the  best  we  had, 
and  a  hearty  welcome,  and  if  they  liked  to  laugh,  why, 
so  they  might !  I  oan  assure  you  I  should  never  have 
been  in  the  position  I  am  in  now  if  it  had  not  been 
for  my  wife.  She  worked  in  my  business  like  a  slave ; 
she  was  at  it  early  and  late,  and  never  gave  herself  a 
minute's  rest  except  on  Sundays.  She  planned  every- 
thing, looked  after  everything,  and  kept  us  all  up  to 
the  mark."  ['*  Ah,  if  Jack's  wife  were  like  that!''  I 
think  ruefully.]  "I  don  t  know  where  I  should  have 
been  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  wife.  And  then,  the 
worst  of  it  was,  as  soon  as  we  got  the  fore  horse  by 
the  head,  so  that  we  could  afford  to  rest  on  our  oars 
a  little,  and  take  things  easily,  why,  she  died,  poor 
dear !  It  seemed  very  hard  lines,  after  she  had 
worked  so,"  he  says  mournfully.  And  we  walk  back 
to  the  house  in  silence. 

I  had  often  wondered  how  a  man  of  his  careless, 
generous  temperament  could  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
business.  Now  the  mystery  is  solved.  It  was  his  wife 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  his  fortune. 

Well,  after  all,  I  am  not  convinced  about  the  ex- 
pediency of  early  marriages.  They  may  do  very  well 
in  some  cases,  but  I  do  hope  that  neither  Alec  nor 
Charlie  will  be  foolish  enough  to  marry  for  some 
years  to  oome.  


CHAPTER  VIII. 

like  a  man,  too, 


would  have  his 
Teknvson. 


"  Kind,  like  a  man,  was  he ; 
way.". 

We  are  going  to  give  a  party.     I  say  ur  advisedly, 
because  I  have  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  anybody. 


Indeed,  it  is  mainly  from  tke  fact  oi  my  being  here  to 
manage  it  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  Utrgf  party. 
Hitherto  they  have  given  no  large  parties,  as  Julia 
was  considered  too  young  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  them. 

No  expense  is  to  be  spared,  and  everything  is  to  be 
of  the  best  quality  and  in  the  best  taste. 

The  preliminaries  having  been  decided  on,  the  next 
proceeding  is  to  send  out  the  invitations.  And  here  a 
great  difficulty  presents  itself,  namely,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  their  first-  and  third-class  friends  to  mix 
sociably  with  each  other. 

"We  had  better  not  ask  Mrs.  Simpkin  and  her 
daughters,"  says  Hilton;  "I'm  sure  the  Highams 
would  not  like  to  meet  them." 

"  Nonsense  I  "  cries  Mr.  Bloomfield ;  '*  why  aren't 
they  as  good  as  those  stuck-up  Highams  ? " 

"  They  may  be  as  good,"  returns  Hilton  charitably. 
"  but  it  is  in  a  different  way.  you  see.  Oil  is  oil,  and 
water  is  water,  and  the  fact  of  their  both  being 
liquids  doesn't  make  it  any  easier  to  mix  them." 

"I  don't  see  why  they  should  be  left  out  in  the 
cold,"  remarks  Mr.  Bloomfield. 

"  And  the  Tompsons — too,  I  really  don't  think  we 
need  invite  them,"  continues  Hilton  reflectively. 

"  Look  here,  Hilton,"  says  his  father,  with  most  un- 
usual firmness,  "  they  are  old  friends  of  mine,  and  I 
don't  wish  to  have  them  slighted ! " 

"  My  dear  pater  I  "  returns  Hilton,  in  a  conciliatory 
tone,  "there  is  not  the  least  necessity  to  slight 
them  !  We  can't  be  expected  to  invite  all  our  friends 
at  once.    Why  not  give  a  second  party  and  ask  them 
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by  themselTM  7  I  am  sure  they  wonld  enjoy  it  more, 
and  it  seems  a  pity  to  spoil  everyone's  pleasure  for 
the  sake  of  one  or  two." 

**  No,  no,  that  won't  do !  "  exclaims  Mr.  Bloomfield ; 
**I  don't  belieye  in  having  week-day  friends  and 
Sunday  friends!" 

**  My  dear  pater  I " 

**If  your  fine  friends  are  afraid  of  meeting  the 
Simpkins  and  the  Tompeons,  let  them  keep  away  I " 
continues  Mr.  Bloomfield  contemptuously.  ^'I  sup- 
pose they  haven't  got  so  much  respectability  to  spare 
that  they  can  afford  to  waste  any  of  it!  Their 
gentility  isn't  set  in  fast  colours,  I  suppose  1  It 
would  rub  off  if  they  came  against  the  Simpkins 
and  the  Tompsons,  perhaps  I" 

*'-  My  dear  sir  1 "  interrupts  Hilton,  ^'  I  should  be 
sorry  to  interfere  with  any  of  your  plans.  I  simply 
proposed  one  which  I  thought  would  be  better  for 
all.  I  know  how  extremely  uncomfortable  it  is  when 
people  won't  speak  to  each  other." 

'*Look  here,  Hilton,"  says  his  father  mildly  but 
firmly,  "I  don't  often  make  a  point  of  having  my 
own  way,  but  you  must  let  me  have  my  own  way 
about  this.  I  hate  pride,  and  it  shall  never  be 
said  that  I  turned  my  back  on  an  old  friend  because 
he  was  common !  " 

So  Hilton  gives  way  with  a  good  grace,  and  in- 
vitations are  sent  out  in  all  directions. 

At  last  the  eventful  day  arrives ;  and  at  an  early 
hour  I  begin  to  make  preparations.  Mr.  Bloomfield 
wanted  to  have  everything  sent  from  a  pastry-cook's, 
but  as  Hilton  preferred  the  home  manufacture,  I  have 
had  plenty  to  do  in  making  tarts,  Jellies,  etc.;  and 
this  morning  I  feel  rather  doubtful  about  the  quality 
of  some  game  pies.  When  there  are  more  important 
things  in  the  way,  it  is  easy  to  reoognise  the  insigfni- 
fioanoe  of  such  trifling  domestic  matters ;  but  when 
there  is  nothing  else  to  take  up  ones  attention,  the 
failure  or  success  of  a  game  pie  becomes  an  affair  of 
considerable  importance.  Sometimes  when  I  come 
home  after  hearing  an  eloquent  sermon,  I  feel  that 
religion  is  the  only  thing  worth  living  for,  and  all 
merely  mundane  i^airs  shrink  into  the  most  paltry 
insignificance.  If  the  sermon  has  been  very  impress- 
ive, that  state  of  feeling  lasts  for  two  or  three  days, 
until  perhaps  I  get  a  letter  from  Jack,  with  an 
aoooont  of  all  his  monetary  difiicultiee,  and  the 
struggle  he  has  to  make  both  ends  meet;  and  then, 
for  a  time,  I  feel  that  money-making  and  getting 
on  in  the  world  is  the  real  business  of  life.  That 
feeling  is  in  its  turn  dislodged  by  a  troubled 
expression  in  Maggie's  eyes,  and  a  suspicion  that 
ske  is  unhappy  about  Hilton ;  and  love  bebomes  the 
engrossing  subject.  But,  just  now,  the  only  thing  of 
any  consequence  is  the  success  of  this  party,  and 
especially  of  the  game  pies. 

Hilton  goes  out  to  lunch,  but  he  assures  his  fath^ 
that  he  will  be  home  in  good  time  to  see  that  every- 
thing is  right.  The  men  finish  the  marquee  which  is 
to  form  the  supper-room ;  and  the  upholsterer's  men 
cxnne  and  lay  down  a  flowered  carpet,  and  bring  in 
two  long  tables.  We  all  work  as  hard  as  we  can : 
there  are  so  many  things  to  be  done.  And  as  the 
afternoon  wears  away  and  Hilton  does  j^%  p^e  his 
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appearance,  I  conclude  that  all  the  responsibility  rests 
on  my  shoulders,  and  feel  proportionately  anxiou& 
Mr.  Bloomfield,  of  oouise,  is  quite  useless.  He  simply 
walks  about,  laughing  and  joking  with  everybody, 
and  getting  in  everybody 'a  way.  He  has  no  fears 
about  the  success  of  anything. 

By  six  o'clock  I  begin  to  feel  happy  myself.  Every- 
thing is  so  nicely  arranged.  The  dining-room  has  been 
prepared  for  the  young  people,  and  the  breakfast-room 
for  their  elders.  The  drawing-room  is  in  its  usual 
perfect  order — the  white  hangings  were  taken  down 
when  the  cold  weather  set  in,  and  crimson  ones  put 
up  in  their  place  ;  so  that  it  looks  now  like  a  winter 
paradise  instead  of  a  summer  one.  The  study,  with  a 
few  alterations,  has  been  converted  into  a  pretty  little 
ooffee-room  ;  and  I  have  looked  over  the  supper-table, 
and  cannot  see  a  single  thing  that  anyone  could  find 
fault  with.  Hilton  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  it 
all.  I  feel  very  warm  and  tired,  but,  fortunately, 
there  is  time  to  rest  before  the  guests  begin  to  arrive. 

I  am  just  going  up-stairs  for  that  piirpose  when 
Hilton  oomes  in,  looking  delightfully  cool  and  im- 
concerned  ;  so,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  go  down  again  and 
walk  though  the  different  rooms  with  him. 

"  Yes,  it  will  do  very  well,"  he  says,  after  looking 
critically  round  the  drawing-room.  *' There  are  not 
half  enough  flowers  about !— not  half  enough  flowejn  I 
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But  I  ordered  some  as  I  came  aloni? :  they  ^dll  be 
here  directly.  Yes,  there  is  nothing  else  wanted  here. 
Let  us  look  at  the  dining-room." 

We  go  into  the  dining-room;  and  he  sits  down 
at  the  piano  and  plays  a  few  brilliant  snatches  9f 
lively  mnsic ;  and  Maggie  happening  to  come  in,  the 
two  young  people  try  over  one  or  two  dnets  together. 
This  satisfactorily  finished,  Hilton  pronounces  "the 
arrangement  of  the  room  satisfactory,  and  the  piano 
in  tone.  Now  for  the  marquee ! "  To  the  marquee  I 
lead  the  way  triumphantly.    The  supper  is  my  clhef- 

ScBWDVe, 

^  How  annoying  I "  he  exclaims,  pausing  lat  the 
entrance.  "*  I  par-ticularly  told  that  man  to  send  a 
flam  carpet!  What  could  he  have  been  thinking 
about  ?  He  must  have  been  bereft  of  his  senses  to 
bring  such  a  thing  as  that !  '^ 

"  What  a  pity  !  "  I  say  sympathetically ;  "  I  was 
afraid  you  wouldn't  like  it.  It  is  so  unlike  your  taste ; 
but  the  man  told  me  he  was  sure  you  had  ordered  it. 
Don't  you  like  those  epergnes  ? "  (He  is  removing  the 
centre  one  from  the  table.) 

"  I  am  very  sorry  1 "  he  says,  "  but  I  really  must 
have  that  carpet  changed." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hilton ! "  I  exclaim,  in  consternation. 
But  Hilton  is  quite  unmoved  by  the  spectacle  of  my 
distress.  He  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  any  display 
of  bad  taste,  and  is  not  in  the  habit  of  considering  any 
trouble  too  great  that  will  remove  it. 

So,  after  a  great  deal  of  scramble  and  worry,  the 
new  carpet  is  actually  down,  and  we  have  begun  to 
lay  the  supper-table  again. 

"  There,  is  not  that  better  ? "  he  asks,  contemplating 
it  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction ;  and  I  am  forced  to 
confess  that  it  is,  and  that  it  is  worth  the  trouble  it 
cost.  But  why  did  he  not  see  after  it  before?  He 
forgets  that  I  shall  be  tired  out  before  the  evening 
begins  ;  that  I  shall  not  have  time  to  dress  comfort- 
ably ;  that  Magrgie  has  not  yet  begun  to  dress ;  and 
that  the  servants  have  been  hurried  and  frightened 
out  of  what  few  wits  they  possessed.  I  am  deter- 
mined that  Maggie  shall  be  ready  in  time ;  so,  al- 
though she  wants  to  stop  and  help  us,  I  am  peremp- 
tory and  insist  upon  her  going. 

"There  should  be  a  crimson  curtain  drax)ed  over 
that  entrance,"  says  Hilton ;  but  I  pretend  not  to  hear 
him,  and  busy  myself  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
There  are  some  crimson  curtains  in  a  chest  up-stairs, 
but  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  go  and  get  them,  especially 
as  he  would  be  very  likely  to  throw  them  on  one  side 
when  they  were  brought. 

The  tables  are  nearly  finished  when  a  cart  stops  at 
the  door,  and  two  men  begin  to  unload  what  seems 
to  be  an  endless  number  of  plants.  There  are  huge 
tropical  plants  with  palm-like  leaves,  hanging  baskets 
of  drooping  plants,  plants  of  all  kinds,  in  fact,  from 
the  most  expensive  ferns  to  the  commonest  geraniums. 
For  Hilton  is  neither  a  botanist  nor  a  gardener,  and  it 
is  nothing  to  him  whether  a  plant  is  rare  or  common, 
so  that  its  form  and  colour  suit  him. 

These  he  assists  the  men  to  place  about  the  rooms 
fNnd  staircase,  and  I  follow,  superintending  Jane  and 
Mary  in  removing  the  traces  of  their  footsteps. 

At  last  it  10  (^U  ftnished,  an<|  it  IqoIks  sq  w^U  thilt  I 


almost  forgive  Hilton ;  altough  I  cannot  forget  that 
he  might  just  as  well  have  come  home  in  time  to  spare 
all  this  worry. 

On  reaching  my  own  room  I  find  Maggie  there, 
dressed,  and  looking  very  pretty.  I  know  she  wants 
me  to  say  how  I  like  her  gown,  but  I  feel  far  txx>  ill- 
tempered  to  pay  compliments. 

"I  thought  perhaps  I  could  help  you,"  she  says 
timidly.    "  You  must  be  dreadfully  tired." 

"I  am  t "  I  reply,  with  more  decision  than  polite- 
ness. "  But  I  don't  think  you  could  help  me,  thank 
you.  You  would  only  tumble  your  own  gown,  and 
that  would  be  a  pity  I " 

"Do  you  like  it?"  she  asks  hesitatingly. 

"I  suppose  you  mean,  will  h^  like  it?"  I  answer. 

A  crimson  blush  spreads  over  the  child's  face,  and 
she  says,  turning  from  me  half -petulantly,  '^No,  I 
don't  1 " 

I  believe  it  is  the  first  lie  she  has  ever  told,  but 
I  am  quite  certain  that,  if  she  goes  on  much  longer 
in  the  school  of  love,  it  will  not  be  the  last. 

"  Let  me  look  at  you,  Maggie,"  I  say,  turning  her 
towards  the  light,  and  regarding  the  shamed  young- 
face  with  admiring  eyes.  I  love  the  child,  and  I 
love  her  beauty  I  Hilton  will  be  hard  to  please 
indeed  if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  her  to-night !  A 
fair  pretty  girl  of  eighteen  always  looks  well  in 
evening  dress,  and  Maggie  is  more  than  pretty — she 
is  lovely!  And  to  us — ^knowing  her  as  we  do — all 
her  innocence  and  all  her  goodness  seem  to  shine 
through  and  add  to  her  loveliness,  till  I  at  least 
could  never  tire  of  looking  at  her. 

"  Your  gown  does  very  well,"  I  say  at  last  '*  Go 
down  and  see  how  Ite  likes  it." 

"Don't,  please,"  she  says  entreatingly,  and  the 
blush  deepens.  And  then,  obeying  a  sudden  impalse, 
she  nestles  her  head  on  my  shoulder  for  an  instant, 
and  I  kiss  her,  as  her  mother  might  have  done,  and 
we  understand  each  other. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

"O  bnbble  world, 
Whote  coloars  in  a  moment  break  and  fly.' 

TEHirraoir. 

Well,  the  party  has  been  a  decided  success !  I  come 
to  that  conclusion  as  I  think  it  over  while  brushing 
out  my  hair  for  the  night. 

The  game  pies  were  excellent.  Hilton  told  me  so 
himself;  and  he  did  not  find  fault  with  a  single 
thing.  I  believe  the  guests  nearly  all  enjoyed  them- 
selves. Mr.  Bloomfield  makes  a  capital  host,  though 
he  hasn't  the  least  idea  of  etiquette,  and  is  only 
guided  by  the  simple  rule  of  making  everybody  as 
happy  as  he  can.  He  is  never  better  pleased  than 
when  he  is  entertaining  his  friends ;  and  to  have  got 
five  or  six  rooms  full  at  once  was  a  treat  indeed 

All  the  arrangements  were  thoroughly  good;  and 
the  amusements  were  so  numerous  that  the  people 
forgot  to  think  about  themselves,  so  the  dignified  ones 
were  less  dignified,  and  the  vulgar  less  vulgar,  and 
everyone  was  inclined  to  be  sociable.  Whether  the 
evening's  amusemerts  will  bear  the  morning's  reflec- 
tions is  another  thing. 
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What  will  Mrs.  Grayham,  the  solicito/s  wife,  say 
when  she  h^rs  that  her  "dear  girls"  have  been 
sinking  glees  with  Tom  and  Harry  Smith,  the  sons  of  . 
"that  horrid  Mr.  Smith,  the  draper!"  The  "dear 
girls'*  are  neither  very  young  nor  particularly  attract- 
iye ;  and  they  are  so  used  to  being  stranded  that  to- 
night they  were  delighted  to  take  iMurts  with  Tom  and 
Harry  Smith,  especially  as  they  are  handsome,  agree- 
able young  fellows,  and  exceptionally  good  musicians. 

What  will  be  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Staunton,  the 


After  all,  there  was  a  crimson  velvet  curtain 
artistically  draped  over  the  entrance  to  the  marquee. 
Where  it  came  from,  and  who  fixed  it,  I  can't 
imagine;  but  I  might  have  known  that,  if  Hilton 
wanted  one,  he  would  get  it. 

As  I  lay  down  my  brush,  I  become  aware  of  a  sound 
of  suppressed  sobbing  in  the  next  room ;  and  slipping 
quietly  in,  I  find  Maggie  half-undressed  upon  the 
bed,  crying  bitterly. 

"  My  darling  )  what  is  the  matter  7 "  I  ask,  putting 


* '  My  darling !   what  is  the  matter  ? '  ' 


wife  of  Dr.  Staunton,  who  drives  an  elegant  carriage, 
and  lives  in  an  aristocratic  neighbourhood,  when  she 
remembers  how  familiarly  she  talked  to  stout,  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Simpkln,  who  lives  in  quite  a  small 
house,  and  goes  about  in  cabs  and  omnibuses  ?  But 
she  has  seldom  found  anyone  who  could  sympathise 
more  readily  with  her  about  her  headache  and 
neuralgia.  She  is  always  afraid  to  talk  much  before 
her  husband,  who  is  a  morose  man,  but  to-night 
Mr.  Bloomfield  had  induced  him  to  join  a  party  of 
old  and  congenial  friends  in  the  breakfast-room. 

I  should  not  wonder  if  the  Misses  Grayham,  Mrs. 
Staunton,  and  others  of  their  kind,  look  back  upon 
the  party  with  horror  before  a  week  is  past,  but  to- 
night they  certainly  enjoyed  it. 

Julia  was  a  complete  failure ;  she  looked  at  least 
seven  years  older  than  she  is,  and  dreadfully  haggard 
in  spite  of  the  rouge.  I  believe  she  thought  her  dress 
would  be  remarkably  handsome.  It  must  have  cost 
four  times  as  much  as  Maggie's.  But  what  amount 
of  costliness  in  dress  can  give  the  same  charm  as 
early  youth  and  freshness?  What  amount  of  study 
can  supply  that  grace  which  comes  so  naturally  to  a 
^1  wiUi  a  ^ood  figure  and  a  light  heart? 


my  arm  tenderly  round  her,  and  smoothing  the  hair 
from  her  face. 

I  am  not  much  given  to  the  use  of  endearing  terms, 
as  I  have  an  affection  for  them,  and  don't  like  them 
to  lose  their  significance  by  being  used  on  any  but  the 
rarest  occasions.  So  that  when  I  put  my  arm  round 
her,  and  say,  "  My  darling^''  it  means  a  great  deal — 
more,  perhaps,  than  she  will  ever  guess  ! 

She  must  be  in  a  dreadfully  nervous  state,  for  she 
starts  violently,  and  a  shudder  runs  through  her 
whole  frame. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  ask  again.  But  instead  of  answer- 
ing, she  draws  herself  away  from  me,  and  seems  to  be 
making  a  great  effort  to  control  her  feelings. 

"Has  anything  happened,  Maggie?"  I  repeat. 

"Yes,  something  has  hapx)ened  to  me!"  she  cries 
passionately.     "  I  have  been  brought  into  contact,  for 

the  first  time  in  my  life,  with "  but  the  sentence 

ends  in  a  half -smothered  sob.  "I  daresay  I  shall 
get  over  it,"  she  continues,  looking  restlessly  round 
the  room  as  if  it  were  a  cage,  "  But  I  can  never  feel 
the  same  again — nererf 

"Is  it  so  very  dreadful,  dear?"  I  inquire. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replies.      "You  might   not 
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think  it  dreadfuL    I  don't  know  what  ofhtn  would 

think  it.    I  only  know  that  I *'  and  she  buries  her 

face  in  the  pillow. 

"Mustn't  I  know  what  it  is,  Maggrie?" 

"No,  I  would  rather  not  tell  you,  please.  It  is 
nothing  that  you  oould  help  me  in,  and  I  don't  want 
apyone  to  know.  Will  you  promise  me,"  she  entreats 
earnestly,  "  not  to  spei^  of  it  to  anyone  ? '' 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it ! " 

**  And  you  will  not  take  any  notice  of  me  if  I  seem — 
well,  rather  quieter  than  usual  ? " 

"  My  dear,  you  know  that  I  would  not  willingly  do 
anything  to  annoy  you.'' 

"  Thank  you,"  she  says,  and  seems  to  expect  me  to 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  leave  her  in  such  trouble  ;  but 
as  I  don't  know  what  has  caused  it,  that  is  the  only 
thing  I  can  do.  So,  after  a  minute's  hesitation,  I  bid 
her  "Good-night,"  and  go  back  to  my  own  room. 

I  wish  I  knew  what  it  is  all  about.  Something- 
connected  with  Hilton,  I  'm  sure  I  But  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  he  has  done  anything  very  dreadful ;  for, 
though  he  is  not  the  exalted  hero  she  has  imagined,  I 
am  sure  he  is  a  kind-hearted,  honest  young  fellow. 
Very  likely  it  is  some  trifle  light  as  air — something 
\hat  no  one  but  a  romantic  girl  would  give  a  second 
thought  to  I 

I  have  passed  through  the  sentimental  stage  of 
existence  myself.  I  have  been  first  warmed,  and 
finally  scorched  and  burnt  in  its  fiery  furnace,  and  I 
have  come  out  of  it,  and  stand  in  the  cool  shade, 
watching  its  effect  upon  others.  I  have  had  my  fond 
hopes  and  bright  delusions,  my  sleepless  nights  and 
restless  days,  my  moments  of  rapture  and  my  hours  of 
agony.  Therefore  I  can  sympathise,  in  a  certain 
calm,  dispassionate  way,  witJi  those  who  are  passing 
through  the  same  ordeal.  I  know  that  it  is  all  a 
vain  delusion ;  but  I  also  know  that  to  them  it  is 
intensely  real. 

I  go  to  bed  feeling  quite  miserable,  like  a  ridiculous 
old  booby  as  I  am ;  and  lie  awake  half  the  night, 
from  an  idiotic  fancy  that  by  so  doing  I  am  somehow 
preventing  her  from  feeling  so  lonely  as  she  otherwise 


would — a  folly  of  which  I  sincerely  repent  on  wacing 
up  with  a  bad  headache  the  next  morning. 

It  is  a  genuine  November  inoming,  with  the  air  so 
full  of  fog  that  I  can  scarcely  see  across  the  street 
And  everybody,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bloomfield, 
looks  in  keeping  with  the  weather.  I  can  see  the 
state  of  Julia's  mind  at  the  first  glance,  from  the 
hideous  colour  and  pattern  of  her  morning  dress.  I 
am  sure  she  keeps  it  on  purpose  to  wear  when  she  is 
in  a  bad  temper ;  and,  I  believe,  when  it  gets  worn 
up,  she  will  go  out  one  morning  in  a  towering  passion 
and  buy  one  still  uglier  (if  that  be  possible).  She 
seems  to  take  a  grim  pleasure,  at  such  times,  in 
making  herself  look  as  unprepossessing  as  possible. 

Maggie  makes  an  effort  to  appear  the  same  as 
usual ;  but  her  face  bears  evident  traces  of  the  n^hts 
suffering,  and  her  eyes  are  so  swollen  that  she  keepe 
them  persistently  fixed  on  the  table,  in  spite  of 
Hilton's  efforts  to  make  her  look  at  him. 

Hilton  is  irritable.  And  as  for  me,  I  could  quarrel 
with  anybody — ^with  the  two  lovers  in  particular. 
Why  don't  they  make  up  their  quarrel,  if  they  have 
had  one  ?  It  is  so  irritating  to  hear  them  asking  each 
other  to  pass  the  salt  or  the  sugar,  and  making 
constrained  remarks  about  the  weather.  I  wonder 
Mr.  Bloomfield  does  not  see  that  there  is  something 
wrong ;  Julia  does,  and  her  spirits  rise  directly. 

When  breakfast  is  over  she  begins  a  lively  con- 
versation with  her.  uncle  about  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings. Maggie  sits  doN^'n  by  the  window  with  a 
book  ;  and  Hilton  stands  at  the  other  window,  play- 
ing with  the  tassel  of  the  blind  and  making  angry 
dabs  at  imaginary  flies,  without  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  he  is  doing. 

If  Julia  would  only  go  out  of  the  room  I  oould 
soon  call  Mr.  Bloomfield  away :  and  then  Hilton 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  making  that  much- 
needed  explanation.  Of  course  she  does  not  go. 
however;  and  of  course  Hilton  does  go,  and  an- 
nounces, moreover,  that  he  will  not  be  home  to  lunch. 
And  I  am  left  to  see  that  weary  little  face  all  day. 
and  to  know  that  I  have  no  power  to  brighten  it 
{To  be  continued.) 


THE    SILVER    STREAK. 

A   SONNET. 

BT    ELIZABETH    M.    ALFOBD,    AUTHOR    OP    "SUNDAY    SONNETS.' 

"The  grey  hair  is  a  ntreak  of  the  dawn  of  the  Eternal  Day."  * 


.  NE  silver  streak  among  the  glossy  hair, 
One  line  of  light  along  the  eastern  sky. 
Where  Night  still  hangs  her  purple  panoply, 
And  stars  still  shine,  though  with  a  feebler  glare, 
As  though  just  fanned  by  breath  of  morning  air. 
Which  whispers  that  the  Dawn  is  drawing  nigh, 
And  that  erelong  the  Sun  will  mount  on  high, 


And  with  his  radiance  their  pale  lostre  scare. 
Those  silver  hairs  I   we  laughed  at  them  erewhile ; 
Life  still  seemed  young,  and  white  hairs  out  of  plan* : 
But  now  we  greet  them  with  a  graver  smile. 
As  *mid  the  glossy  brown  they  grow  apace, 
And,  like  yon  spreading  line  of  silver  light, 
Foreshew  the  Eternal  Dawn  which  knows  no  night, 


•  8«'«  •'  Sermona  on  Christian  practice,"  p.  248,  on  "  The  Coming  of  the  |jord^-  by  DeiHi  ^Ifor^, 
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^tfll  ring  down  past  Mxife  and  care.' 
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"IN     PERILS     OF  T." 

BY  THE  BEV.  PBOFESSOB  W.  G.  BLAIKIE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.E.,  ETC.  ETC. 
CHAPTER  L-ADONIRAM  JUD80N. 


an  October  mominf;  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  oentnry,  a 
New  England  youth,  a  minis- 
ter's son,  some  twenty  years 
of  age,  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  authorities  of  And- 
over    Theological    Seminary, 
Massachusetts,  and  asked  to 
be    allowed    to    attend    the 
classes  as  an  amateur  student. 
He    was    not    a    believer    in 
Christianity  ;  he  saw  no  need 
for  a  supernatural  religion ; 
the  foundations  of  Deism  were 
quite  sufficient ;  if  a  man  only 
led  a  good  life,  why  should 
he  fear  ?    Was  not  a  fair  life  led  by  himself  a  more 
reasonable  ground  for  expecting  God's  blessing  than 
the  best  of  lives  led  by  another  ?    Nevertheless,  he  was 
not  at  his  ease ;  he  had  not  got  down  for  his  founda- 
tion to  solid  rook ;   and  in   making  his  application 
at  Andover,  his  desire  was  to  get  a  quiet  opportunity 
of  reviewing  the  whole  subject,  and  of  examining 
leisurely  and  deliberately  all  that  might  be  said  in 
favour  of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God. 

The  result  of  this  examination  was  very  memorable. 
He  not  only  became  convinced  of  the  Divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  but  he  accepted  Christ  personally  as  his 
own.  Without  the  excitement  of  a  revival,  without 
the  fright  of  a  severe  illness  or  the  depression  of  a  sad 
bereavement,  without  any  striking  dream  or  striking 
dealing  of  any  kind,  his  whole  soul  was  turned  from 
his  former  ways,  and  he  dedicated  himself  without 
reserve  to  the  service  of  God.  And  as  he  considered 
the  field  of  foreign  missions  to  be  the  sphere  where 
Gk)d  had  most  need  of  him,  he  determined  to  be  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen.  The  American  Foreign 
Mission  Board,  which  had  just  been  formed,  favoured 
his  offer,  and  in  1810,  Adoniram  Judson  was  vir- 
tually invested  with  the  office  of  missionary,  though 
his  destination  could  not  be  fixed  at  the  time. 

It  was  thought  desirable  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance he  should  make  a  voyage  to  England,  confer 
with  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  bring  back  such  information  to  the  newly  con- 
stituted Board  in  the  States  as  would  enable  it  to 
settle  the  destination  not  only  of  .himself,  but  of  some 
other  students  who  had  offered  their  services  in  the 
same  cause. 

From  New  York  to  England  was  not  quite  so  simple 
a  voyage  then  as  in  these  days  of  monster  steamships 
and  four  hundred  miles  a  day.  And  storms  and  sea- 
Biokness  were  not  the  only  foes.  Setting  sail  from 
New  York  on  New  Year's  Day,  1811,  the  ship  was 
speedily  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  IJ* Invincible 
Napoleon,  Poor  Judson  was  at  once  consigned  to 
the  hold  of  the  new  ship  among  the  French  sailors. 


What  with  sea-sickness,  inability  to  speak  (to  anyone, 
the  sense  of  captivity,'  and  the  wretchedness  of  his 
quarters,  he  was  like  to  lose  heart  altogether.  But  the 
Uiought  came  to  him  that  all  this  might  be  intended 
as  a  trial  of  his  faith  and  constancy,  and  he  deter- 
mined in  God's  strength  to  bear  it  Fumbling  in  the 
dusky  chamber  for  his  Hebrew  Bible,  he  occupied 
himself  mentally  in  turning  the  Hebrew  into  Latin. 
One  day  the  ship's  doctor  observing  the  Hebrew  Bible 
lying  open,  addressed  Judson  in  Latin,  and  through 
that  language  he  was  able  to  explain  his  position. 
This  brought  him  a  berth  in  the  upper  oabin,  and  a  seat 
at  the  captain's  table.  But  when  at  length  landed 
at  Bayonne,  in  France,  he  found  himself  marched 
through  the  streets  with  the  crew  of  the  packet,  and 
lodged  in  a  dark,  dismal  underground  prison.  It  was 
a  striking  though  comparatively  slight  foreshadowing 
of  what  he  had  afterwards  to  endure  in  fur-off  Burmah. 
On  the  damp  floor  was  strewn  a  quantity  of  straw, 
loathsome  and  repulsive.  Judson  could  only  pace  up 
and  down,  hour  after  hour,  till  at  last  an  American 
gentleman  who  had  seen  him,  entered  the  prison.  By 
a  good-natured  stratagem  he  got  Judson,  who  was  a 
little  man,  under  his  cloak,  brought  him  unobserved 
outside,  and  when  fairly  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
prison,  bade  him — Run  !  At  last  he  got  to  our  shores. 
In  England,  his  small,  delicate  figure,  round,  roey 
cheeks,  chestnut  eyes  and  hair,  made  him  look  very 
youthful,  but  created  an  impression  in  his  favour. 
He  was  possessed  of  a  voice,  however,  strong  and 
loud  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  him,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  remark  of  an  eccentric  minister 
who  had  asked  him  to  take  some  part  in  a  public 
service ;  introducing  him  to  the  congregation  as  one 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  he  added,  "  And  if  his  faith  is 
proportioned  to  his  voice  he  will  drive  the  devil  from 
all  India." 

Returning  to  America,  he  married  Anne  Hassel- 
tine,  a  woman  who  afterwards,  in  the  most  awful 
circumstances  of  trial  and  calamity,  manifested 
such  a  spirit  of  heroism,  energy,  and  courage  as  has 
placed  her  name  in  the  very  first  rank  of  noble 
women.  Their  destiny  was  India.  Arrived  at 
Calcutta,  with  other  missionaries,  they  were  peremp- 
torily ordered  by  the  East  India  Company  authorities 
to  leave  the  country  and  return  to  America.  They 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  France ; 
at  first  the  request  was  granted,  and  some  of  them 
sailed  in  a  little  vessel  too  small  to  carry  them  alL 
After  two  months'  further  waiting,  the  Judsons  were 
again  ordered  to  England.  But  finding  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  Isle  of  France,  they  went  on  board  at 
their  own  risk ;  but  had  only  gone  two  days  down 
the  river  when  they  were  ordered  baek.  Somehow 
they  contrived  after  all  to  get  their  passage.  Tossed 
thus  from  place  to  place,  they  at  last  found  them- 
selves  at  Rangoon.    A  miserable  voyage  had  brought 
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Mrs.  Jodflon  to  the  gates  of  <leaUL  Bangoon  looked  so 
wretched  that  both  of  them  almost  Mrished  they  might 
die.  Their  faith  rallied,  however,  and  henoef orth  the 
name  of  Judson  was  inseparably  linked  with  the 
Empire  of  Bormah — ^the  Apostle  of  whioh  he  may 
be  said  to  have  been.  Mrs.  Jndson's  health  was  long 
Tezy  delioate.  Her  first  babe  had  been  buried  in  the 
waters  of  the  Indian  Ooean,  after  the  Anglo-Indian 
perBecation;  her  seoond  had  his  bed  in  Uie  jungle 
grrayeyazd  at  Rangoon.  Her  friend  and  oompanion, 
Mrs.  Newell,  had  died  after  being  driven  from  India  ; 
and  at  Rangoon  they  heard  of  the  terrible  affliction 
that  befell  Dr.  Carey,  when,  by  the  upsetting  of  a 


most  appalling  oonsequenoes  at  the  hands  of  the 
king.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1824,  just  as  he  and  his 
wife  were  preparing  for  dinner,  in  rushed  an  officer, 
holding  a  black  book,  with  a  dozen  Burmans,  aocom- 
jMinied  by  one  whom,  from  his  spotted  face,  they 
knew  to  be  an  executioner.  This  fellow  seised  Mr. 
Judson,  threw  him  on  the  floor,  and  producing  a 
small  cord,  a  well-known  instrument  of  torture, 
fastened  it  round  his  arms.  Poor  Mrs.  Judson  tried 
by  offering  money  to  get  him  to  slacken  the  cord; 
but  the  wretch,  with  a  kind  of  hellish  glee,  only 
tightened  it,  and  when  he  had  dragged  him  a  little 
way  from  the  house,  threw  him  ag^in  to  the  ground, 


'Judson  could  only  pacj  up  and  down,  hour  after  hour."— p.  202. 


Teasel,  his  wife,  ohildran.  and  servants  were  all 
drowned,  and  he  only  escaped  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth. 

But  their  experience  was  not  all  trials.  Gkxxlness 
iod  mercy  did  often  follow  them,  and  they  got  on 
with  their  work.  Language  mastered,  the  New 
Testament  translated,  inquirers  attracted,  and  con- 
TertB  gained,  testified  that  the  great  Master  was  still 
with  his  servants.  A  bright  morning  had  arisen  on 
the  miBsion. 

But  again  the  horizon  darkened  And  it  darkened 
fearfully.  They  had  left  Rangoon  and  settled  in 
Ava,  the  capital  of  Burmah.  War  broke  out  between 
Bormah  and  Britain.  A  British  army,  under  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  invaded  the  Burmese  territory. 
The  king  and  his  advisers  were  excited  to  the  utmost 
extremity  of  rage  ;  and  their  fury  fell  on  any 
for3ign  residents  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  any 
(xmnection  with  the  British.  Mr.  Judson  was  an 
American,  but  he  spoke  English,  and  was  thus  identi- 
fied with  Great  Britain,  and  doomed  to  suffer  the 


and  drew  the  cord  still  tighter,  so  as  almost  to  prevent 
respiration.  By  order  of  the  king  he  was  committed 
to  the  death  prison,  which  meant  that  he  was  con- 
demned to  die  unless  his  most  gracious  majesty 
should  be  pleased  to  spare  him. 

And  what  a  hell  that  prison  was !  Each  prisoner 
was  confined  by  three  pairs  of  iron  fetters,  and  all 
were  fastened  to  a  long  pole  to  prevent  their  moving. 
The  bare,  hard,  damp  floor  was  all  their  bed,  and  as 
they  lay,  without  even  a  log  for  a  pillow,  the  misery 
of  the  situation,  the  pain  of  the  heavy  fetters  eating 
into  their  flesh  and  crushing  the  foot  nearest  the 
ground,  the  twisting  and  turning  of  the  poor  wretches 
seeking  a  relief  that  could  in  no  way  be  found,  formed 
a  picture  of  wretchedness  that  even  imagination  could 
hardly  surpass. 

And  poor  Mrs.  Judson,  alone,  in  feeble  health, 
looking  for  the  birth  of  a  babe  that  would  replace 
those  that  had  suocumbed  to  previous  hardships,  and 
brutally  threatened  with  the  same  fate  as  her  hus- 
band's, had  to  bear  the  thought  and  sight  of  all  this, 
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without  the  po-^er  to  help  it  1  But  whatever  she  could 
do,  she  did  riiirht  nobly.  Day  by  day,  in  spite  of  heat 
and  fatigue,  she  trudged  in  her  feebleness  the  two  weary 
miles  between  her  house  and  the  prison,  got  leave  to 
go  to  the  door,  where  her  husband  would  crawl  to  meet 
her,  brought  food  to  him  and  the  other  missionaries, 
and  strove  in  every  way  to  make  their  situation 
endurable.    By  great  exertion,  and  a  copious  use  of 


hardly  ever  recalled  any  previous  oocnrreace  of  her 
life,  or  remembered  that  she  had  a  friend  in  exist- 
ence out  of  Ava.  Her  greatest  distress  was  not  so 
much  concern  for  the  present  as  anxiety  for  the 
fate  awaiting  the  prisoners.  In  the  midst  of  these 
tortures,  six  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  cap- 
tivity, her  little  daughter  was  bom — a  pale,  puny 
thing,  that  seemed  to  be  always  wailing.    Her  visits 


"The  prisoners  had  been  carried  off,  no  one  knew  whither. 


what  money  she  had,  she  got  them  removed  from  the 
inner  prison  to  an  open  shed  in  the  enclosure.  The 
hours  not  spent  in  the  prison  were  employed  by  her  in 
going  hither  and  thither,  and  using  her  utmost  in- 
fluence with  anyone  whom  she  knew  connected  with 
the  Court  to  obtain  her  husband^s  release.  It  was  all 
in  vain.  For  eighteen  months  the  weary  captivity 
dragged  ite  slow  length  along.  Barbarians  are  always 
suspicious,  and  the  plea  on  which  the  missionaries 
were  ooofined  was,  that  they  were  spies  In  the  em- 
ployment of  the  English  Government,  and  were  giving 
information  to  the  enemy.  When  she  would  return 
to  her  home  utterly  exhausted,  after  a  day  of  fruitless 
intercession,  Mrs.  Judson  could  but  throw  herself  on 
her  rooking-chair  and  wonder  in  what  new  direction 
she  might  put  forth  her  energies.  So  utterly  absorbed 
^as  she  with  the  one  subject  of  thought,  that  she 


along  with  the  infant  touched  the  father's  heart  to 
the  quick,  and  he  mentally  composed  some  verses  ad- 
dressed to  his  child,  which  were  afterwards  written 
down  ;  as  if  the  child  should  wonder  why  her  first 
sight  of  her  father  should  be  in  a  prison,  wearing 
the  fetters  of  a  felon,  as  if  he  had  been  a  thief  or  a 
murderer. 

Meanwhile  the  English  army  was  advancing 
through  the  country,  repelling  the  troops  of  the  King 
of  Burmah,  and  moving  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
capital.  General  after  general  was  defeated,  and  the 
case  became  grave  indeed.  Defeat  had  no  good  effect 
on  the  royal  temper,  and  the  royal  temper  had  no 
good  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  prisoners.  One 
day,  when  Mrs.  Judson  came  as  usual  with  her  hus- 
band's breakfast,  she  found  to  her  dismay  that  the 
prisoners  bad  been  carried  off,  no  qrc  knew  whither. 
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After  gfeai  distrefls  and  maoh  aearohincr,  she  at  last 
diacovered  that  they  had  been  taken  to  Oun^r-pen-la. 
Their  journey  thither  was  terrible.  Mr.  Jndson,  who 
had  reoentlj  been  ill  of  fever,  had  been  dragrg^ed  from 
his  bed,  stripped  of  nearly  all  hia  olothes,  tied  by  a 
rope  to  another  prisoner,  and  driven  to  Onng-pen-la, 
on  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  year,  a  distance  of 
eight  miles.  Hi^i  feet  were  blistered  at  the  very 
beginning;  at  the  end  they  were  raw  flesh,  and  he 
was  in  high  fever.  One  of  the  prisoners  died  on  the 
way.  Poor  Mrs.  Judson  now  found  herself  assailed 
by  new  terrors.  Living  in  a  dirty,  wretched  shed,  a 
girl  who  was  with  her  was  seized  with  severe  small- 
pox ;  then  her  little  daughter  took  the  disease ;  and, 
in  a  mild  form,  she  took  it  herself.  By-and-by  she 
was  prostrated  by  an  illness  of  two  months.  She  was 
as  near  despair  as  a  Christian  woman  could  be.  But 
for  the  consolations  of  religion  and  the  assurance  that 
all  was  ordered  by  infinite  love  and  mercy,  her  trials 
could  not  have  been  borne.  Often,  amid  her  suffer- 
ings, she  would  be  exposed  to  the  greedy  and  worrying 
demands  of  the  gaolers.  The  extortions,  oppressions, 
and  other  provocations  of  that  period  were  beyond 
enumeration  and  description. 

And  within  the  prison  there  was  much  more  to  bear 
than  personal  pain  and  privation.  Prisoners  were 
often  dying  of  disease,  and  still  more  frequently 
suffering  the  horrors  of  starvation.  The  Ava  gaoler 
had  on  his  breast  the  brand  of  **  murderer,'*  his  nick- 
name was  "the  Tiger-cat,"  and  he  was  one  of  the 
most  hideous  and  disgusting  wretches  that  ever  bore 
the  human  form.  He  had  a  delight  in  torturing  his 
prisoners.  He  would  bring  down  his  hammer  with 
a  jest  when  fastening  manbcles,  put  his  arms  round 
thera  as  if  they  were  his  children,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  pinch,  and  study  torture  as  the  most  comical 
of  arts.  Once  a  strange  novelty  was  practised  in  the 
art  of  torture.  The  king  had  received  from  some 
foreigners  the  present  of  a  lion,  which  was  at  first  a 
great  favourite.  By-and-by,  as  the  English  victories 
were  constantly  multiplying,  and  it  was  known  that 
they  had  the  figure  of  a  lion  on  their  standards,  it 
began  to  be  believed  that  they  had  some  demon  ally 
at  Court  that  brought  them  good  luck,  and  suspicion 
fell  on  the  lion  I  The  unfortunate  beast  was  removed 
in  his  cage  to  the  prison  yard.  The  queen's  brother 
had  given  directions  to  starve  him.  Day  by  day  he 
writhed  in  the  i>ang8  of  hunger,  parched  with  thirst, 
and  bruised  and  bleeding  with  his  fearful  struggles, 
while  his  roar  seemed  to  shake  the  prison  to  its 
foundations,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  terror  through  the 
hearts  of  the  spectators.  The  gaoler  said  it  was  the 
British  lion  ineffectually  struggling  against  the 
conquering  Bnrmans.  But  all  was  in  vain;  the 
British  army  went  on  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
and  were  now  threatening  that,  unless  the  Burmese 
Babmitted«  they  would  lay  their  capital  in  ashes. 

At  length  the  time  of  deJiveranoe  came.  The 
Oovemment  thought  that  Judson  might  be  of  use 


in  treating  with  the  British  and  procuring  for  them 
easier  terms.  But  when  he  was  liberated,  an  effort 
was  made  to  detain  his  wife.  By-and-by  both  were 
under  British  protection.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness, 
and  so  did  every  British  officer  with  whom  they  came 
into  oontact.  The  era  of  keen  suffering  had  passed 
away,  though  Judson  never  ceased  to  bear  the  marks 
of  his  fetters,  of  whidh  at  one  time  he  had  borne  no 
fewer  than  five  pairs. 

The  mission  was  now  transferred  to  Amherst,  in 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  which  had  been  ceded  to 
Britain.  At  a  later  period  it  was  transferred  to 
Maulmain.  Judson  was  induced  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Ava,  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner,  in  the  hope 
of  forwarding  arrangements  there  that  would  have 
been  helpful  to  the  missionary  cause.  In  his  abaenoe 
Mrs.  Judson  was  attacked  by  a  most  violent  fever, 
which  cut  her  off  on  the  24th  of  October,  1826.  The 
news  of  this  bereavement  was  almost  beyond  his 
power  of  endurance.  Never  had  husband  enjoyed 
more  abundant  tokens  of  the  love  and  devotion  of 
woman.  Never  had  a  time  of  dark  and  bitter 
botidage  been  more  brightened  by  the  unwearied  and 
most  tender  sympathy  of  a  ministering  angel.  And 
now  when  the  long  storm  was  over,  and  the  sky  was 
turning  bright,  and  the  cheering  prospect  lay  before 
them  of  many  years  of  joyful  fellowship,  of  happy 
co-operation  in  Christian  work,  and  of  mutual  enjoy- 
ment of  their  little  daughter  in  her  bright,  budding 
childhood,  another  thunderbolt  from  the  dark  cloud 
shattered  all,  and  left  him  more  desolate  and  more 
sad  than  he  had  ever  been  in  the  darkest  days  of  his 
prison-torture.  And  when  he  returned  home,  it  was  to 
lay  the  little  child  by  her  mother's  side. 

The  effect  of  all  this  experience  on  Dr.  Judson  was 
very  marked.  He  felt  as  if  all  the  ties  that  bound 
him  to  earth  were  broken.  Of  his  title  through  his 
blessed  Lord  to  the  eternal  inheritance  he  had  never 
doubted.  But  he  knew  that  he  was  far,  far  from 
being  meet  to  be  a  partcJcer  of  that  inheritance. 
Henceforward,  his  great  desire  was  that  he  might 
walk  more  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  he  was 
called.  He  desired  to  suppress  every  habit,  every 
thought  and  imagination  that  might  interfere  with 
his  complete  consecration  of  himself  to  the  will  and 
work  of  God.  He  sought  to  be  a  workman  that 
needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  Word 
of  Life.  How  well  this  earnest  purpose  was  realised 
his  future  life  abxmdantly  showed.  In  the  success  of 
his  mission  work  in  Burmah  he  had  his  reward. 
His  life  ended  in  1850.  In  declining  health  he  had 
gone  on  a  voyage.  But  it  was  not  the  angel  ol 
health,  but  the  angel  of  death  he  met  there.  His 
death  took  place  at  sea  amid  great  bodily  suffering, 
but  his  mind  was  serene  and  joyful.  On  the  resur- 
rection morning  he.  like  his  first-bom  child,  will  be 
among  those  who  come  forth  when  the  sea  gives  up 
the  dead  that  are  therein. 
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The  Gospel  trumpet  hear. 
The  news  of  pardoning  grace ; 
Ye  happy  souls,  draw  near, 
Behold  your  Saviour's  face : 

The  yeai'  of  jubilee  is  oome ; 

B.etum,  ye  ransomed  sinners,  home. 


Jesus,  our  great  High  Priest, 

Has  full  atonement  made; 

Ye  weary  spirits,  rest ! 

Ye  mournful  souls,  be  glad ! 
The  year  of  jubilee  is  oome ; 
Return,  ye  ransomed  sinners,  home. 
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CHRISTMAS    EVE    IN    MONTREAL. 


BY  MBS.  CLABK  MUBBAY. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS  teU 
us  that  as   resem- 
blanoe  Implies  contrast, 
so  contrast  implies  re- 
semblance,    and    it    is 
probably  upon  this  law 
in  the  human  mind  that 
the  oiyilised  world  has 
come    to    base    its   ac- 
ceptance of  cold,  snow, 
Khivering,    and    loneliness 
without,     as     the     most 
essful    representatives    of 
wnnubu,    kindliness,    plenty,    and 
hospitality  within.      If  it  be  that   the  colder    the 
scene  without,  the  keener  the  suggestion  of  happiness 
within,  then  the  brightest  and  merriest  Christmas 
should  be  in  the  coldest  country,  and  our  cousins 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  must  continue  to  (>pen 
their  hampers  from  "Home"  in  a  sweltering  heat, 
while  their  relations  in  the  lands  of  ice  and  snow 
revel  in  the  pleasures  of  contrast. 

In  Canada  the  preference  for  a  settled  cold  is  so 
decided  that  it  creates  a  half-inclination  to  poet- 
pone  Christmas  till  the  land  is  well  covered  with  a 
closely  woven  blanket  of  snow.  Grenerally  speaking, 
there  is  little  doubt  about  it ;  for  long  before  Santa 
Glaus  is  ready  to  leave  his  northern  workshops,  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  may  be  so  smothered  over  that 
he  can  with  difficulty  get  down  the  chimneys. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  Indians  may  note  the 
habits  of  t^e  beaver,  and  the  weather  prophet  may 
quote  the  preparations  of  the  Indiana ;  but  Nature 
is  a  fickle  mistress,  and  waits  neither  upon  calendar 
nor  probabilities.  November  frosts  make  promises 
only  to  be  broken  by  December  thaws.  The  winter 
may  be  "on,"  as  the  Canadian  says,  and  rivers  con- 
verted into  roads  by  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew ;  or 
there  may  be  a  "green  Yuletide,"  the  snow,  even 
when  started  on  its  journey,  playing  by  the  way, 
the  flakes  chasing  each  other  in  the  air,  pirouetting 
and  coquetting  with  the  earth — ^half-minded  to  re- 
turn to  their  home  in  the  sky. 

On  a  still  night  and  cold  the  St.  Lawrence  "  takes : " 
that  is,  it  freezes  over.  Some  snow  already  fallen  is 
**  lying : "  that  is,  it  has  not  melted,  and  a  fresh  fall 
is  the  only  thing  necessary  to  brighten  up  the  streets 
and  make  the  sleighing  perfect.  On  the  night  before 
Christmas  Eve  we  ccmsult  "  Old  Prob,"  and  find  that 
there  is  to  be  a  "rapidly  falling  temperature,  with 
more  snow  on  the  npi)er  St  Lawrence  region." 
Before  retiring  to  rest  a  peep  outside  assures  us  that 
the  meteorological  forecast  is  correct.  The  first 
flakes  are  quietly  and  gently  falling. 

The  bells  break  in  upon  our  early  morning  dreams. 
No  rumbling  of  vehicles,  no  clatter  of  wheels  on 
the  causeway!  The  very  stillness  rouses  us  from 
slumber.  We  dress  without  a  shiver — for  tho  house 
has  been  kept  comfortably  warm  through  the  night 


— and  go  to  the  window  to  look  out ;  but  a  deep 
crusting  of  ice  on  the  glass  of  the  outer  window — ^not 
of  a  delicate  lace  texture,  but  of  a  thick  velvety 
material — chides  everything  from  our  view.  We 
descend  to  breakfast  without  running  the  gauntlet 
of  a  foggy  staircase  and  draughts  of  damp  air  from 
open  windows.  The  feeling  is  of  June  rather  than 
of  December.  Breakfast  over,  we  prepare  to  go  to 
market,  a  duty  which  the  Canadian  housekeeper 
performs  in  person,  and  not  by  deputy.  A  thermo- 
meter outside  the  window  tells  us  the  temperature 
is  1.5^  below  zero,  and  a  glance  at  a  neighbouring 
chimney-pot  reveals  the  comforting  fact  that  there 
is  no  wind;  for  a  day  below  zero  without  wind  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  one  above  it  with  even  a 
moderate  air  stirring.  We  fortify  our  feet  carefully 
against  the  frost,  wrap  ourselves  in  coat,  hat,  and 
mits  of  fur,  fa^oned  not  only  comfortably  but 
elegantly,  and  drawing  a  "  cloud  "  over  the  ears  and 
partly  over  the  face,  we  step  into  the  waiting  sleigh. 
The  horses  are  impatiently  pawing  the  fresh  snow, 
and.  throwing  it  about  like  dust.  The  driver  resembles 
a  mummy  in  fur,  his  eyes  only  alive.  A  skin  or  robe 
of  fur  is  under  our  feet,  another  is  gathered  closely 
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over  our  knees  and  fastened  cosily  to  the  sleigh,  and 
we  are  oflF. 
It  is  still  snowing  heavily.    But  to  the  Cancwdian 
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the  snow  is  a  friend,  and  not  an  enemy.  Without  it 
the  country  is  bleak  and  bare,  and  the  people  look 
cold  and  miserable.  With  it  the  roads  are  good,  the 
streets  are  gay,  business  is  brisk,  and  contentment  is 
general.  Every  house  has  its  shoveller  at  work,  and 
a  path  is  quickly  made,  the  spare  snow  being  piled 
up  between  the  pavement  and  the  street  Hundreds 
of  children  are  out  with  tiny  brooms  and  shovels 
building  Lilliputian  houses  and  forts,  or  gliding  on 
their  sleds  hither  and  thither  like  water-spiders.  The 
streets  are  alive  with  people  more  artistically  be- 
snowed  than  Santa  Claus  himself.  The  air  is  gay 
with  bells.  There  are  milk-sleighs,  muffin-slei^fhs, 
bakers*,  grocers',  and  butchers'  sleighs  dashing  round 
the  comers  to  the  terror  of  old  ladies.  Rich  merch- 
ants, in  costly  bearskins,  with  prancing  horses  in 
silver-mounted  harness,  nod  to  their  less  assuming 
friends  in  the  crowded  street-sleighs.  Here  an  organ- 
grinder  stands  in  the  cold  by  his  hand-sleigh  load  of 
reeds,  and  there,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  thorough- 
fare, is  a  regiment  of  nursery  sleighs,  with  round 
balls  of  soft  and  warm  babyhood  smothered  in  furs. 
Here  a  sad  procession  winds  its  way  to  the  acre  of 
Gk)d  ;  and  there  a  tandem  club,  with  sparkling  bells, 
drives  through  the  fashionable  promenades  and  away 
across  the  river.  We  follow  in  its  track  through  the 
public  squares  to  the  quaint  old  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Bonsecours.  Close  by  is  the  Bonsecours  market, 
the  oldest  cCnd  largest  public  market  in  Montreal. 
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Representatives  of  the  capital  and  of  the  labour  oi 
the  country  elbow  each  other  in  the  motley  crowd, 
testing  the  qualities  and  comparing  the  prices  of 
eggs  and  poultry,  butter  and  fish,  fruits  and  veget- 
ables. In  the  centre  is  a  large  stone  building,  around 
which  booths  and  sleighs  are  closely  packed,  the 
horses  of  the  latter  being  stabled  for  convenience  and 
safety.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  fish  and  pork 
stalls,  the  oyster  and  pastry  vendors,  sweets  and  toys, 
baskets  and  crockery,  home-grown  nnta  and  apples. 
Had  we  come  in  July  or  August  we  should  have  seen 
unlimited  quantities  of  strawberries,  cherries,  rasp- 
berries, blueberries  and  grapes,  grown  at  the  liberty 
of  their  own  sweet  will  in  the  woods  and  meadows, 
picked  by  the  French  peasantry,  and  sent  here  for 
sale.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  from  end  to  end  by 
butchers,  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  them,  all  French, 
"  fat,  sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights,' 
with  aprons  partly  converted  into  money-bags,  and 
the  requisites  at  hand  for  amusement  when  the 
bustle  is  over.  Prize  mutton  and  Christmas  beef  are 
piled  high  and  low  around  the  stalls.  The  men  with 
their  assistants  are  cutting  and  chopping  to  suit  the 
varied  tastes  of  their  customers,  and  rows  of  flat, 
uncovered  baskets  are  filled  awaiting  despatch  by 
sleighs  outside.  No  small  matter  this  despatch  most 
be,  for  the  butcher  delivers  not  only  his  beef  and 
mutton,  but  everything  else  the  housekeeper  has 
purchased  in  the  market.  Curiosity  leads  us  to  ex- 
amine more  closely  a  purchase  which  is  about  to  be 
sent  home.  It  consists  of  four  baskets  and  five 
packages.  In  the  first  basket  we  find  a  roast  of 
beef,  two  tongues,  a  couple  of  kidneys,  some  slices 
of  beef -steak,  and  a  piece  of  salted  beef.  The  second 
displays  half  a  sheep  cut  into  roasts  and  chops,  bacon, 
ham,  and  some  pork  sausages.  Another  has  a  had- 
dock, a  cod,  three  turkeys,  two  pairs  of  chickens,  a  fat 
goose,  with  partridge,  pigeon,  and  duck.  The  fourth 
contains  three  flower-pots,  some  tin  culinary  utensils, 
and  sundry  packages,  probably  made  up  of  pears, 
oranges,  lemons^  and  bananas.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  a  basket  of  carrots,  a  basket  of  eggs,  a  bag 
of  potatoes,  a  bunch  of  dried  herbs,  and  a  box  of 
honey,  all  of  which  the  butcher's  boy  must  deliver 
at  one  address  by  the  simple  and  sole  aid  of  a  small 
white  label  stuck  on  the  roast  of  beef. 

The  air  here  is  damp  and  miserably  cold.  The 
men  stamp  their  feet  and  slap  their  hands,  althoufirh 
the  latter  are  protected  by  thick  woollen  mits.  We 
hasten  to  reach  the  outside.  The  snow  has  ceased, 
and  the  sun  shines  in  a  sky  of  unclouded  blue.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  there  is  a  succession  of  sleighs 
of  every  description,  completely  surrounding  the 
centre  building  and  filling  the  adjacent  streets, 
having  come  from  various  parts  of  the  Island  of 
Montreal  and  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
They  are  attended  by  hardy  French  farmers,  accom- 
panied by  their  wives  and  daughters,  who  are  now 
throwing  back  their  head-wraps  and  shaking  the 
dry,  crisp  snow  from  their  shoulders.  All  are  engraged 
in  making  the  best  possible  bargains  for  their  butter 
and  cheese,  eggs  and  poultry,  grain  and  vegetables, 
cakes  of  frozen  milk  and  cream,  home-spun  yams, 
Iiumc- knitted  mittens  and  stockings,  and  home- woven 
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carpetB  and  towellinirs.  They  have  a  passion  for 
bargaining — ^the  chase  more  than  the  ^me — and  we 
never  dream  of  cheating  them  of  their  opportunity. 
A  sallow,  black-eyed  woman  asks  a  dollar  and  a  half 
for  her  tnrkey,  and  shrugs  her  shoulders  at  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  ;  but  the  show  of  an  inclination  to  split 
the  difference  suifnsee  a  radiant  satisfaction  over  her 
face,  and  the  bargain  is  concluded  with  a  "OJit  hon  " 
at  a  dollar  and  forty  cents. 

Before  leaving  we  take  a  look  at  Uie  river,  the  great 
St.  lAwrence.  Two  months  ago  a  forest  of  masts 
lined  its  shores,  and  ships  of  all  nations  were  beating 
up  against  the  heavy  current.  Merchandise  from 
every  part  of  the  globe  lay  in  heaps  on  the  wharves, 
and  formed  a  shelter  for  European  immigrants,  who, 
seated  on  the  small  bundles  which  comprised  their 
hoQsehold  goods,  were  sadly  shaping  their  future  lives 
out  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  past.  Well  for 
them  that  they  did  not  heed  the  benedictions  hurled  at 
them  by  the  rough  stevedores  as  they  toiled  over  their 
cargoes.  Now  all  are  gone — the  steamship  with  its 
screeching,  the  train  with  its  bells,  the  light-hearted 
sailor  and  the  heavy-hearted  exile,  the  honest  and  the 
diabonest,  the  gay  and  the  sad,  the  arrival  and  the 
departure,  with  their  smiles  and  their  tears.  The  blue 
laughing  water  is  gone  with  its  sparkle,  the  pilots  and 
togv  with  their  puffing  and  roaring,  the  very  wharves 
are  gone — idle,  useless,  covered,  hidden.  Gone  the  days 
and  nights  of  summer.  The  year  itself  is  well-nigh 
g^ne,  and  the  winter  has  come  to  the  water,  to  trade, 
to  life.  All  is  changed.  Roads  are  mapped  out  on  the 
frozen  river  skirted  by  trees  to  mark  the  path,  and  a 


railway  on  the  ice  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ferries. 
Brightly  coloured  cutters  and  carrioles  with  pleasure- 
seekers,  and  heavy  loads  of  wood  and  hay  for  market, 
are  crossing  in  every  direction.  Here  and  there  an 
Iroquois  Indian  is  fishing  through'  the  ice  in  his  hut, 
with  a  rousing  fire  to  warm  himself  ;  and  far  ofF,  near 
the  frozen  rapids,  gangs  of  men  and  horses  are  cut- 
ting the  ice  into  huge  blocks  and  harvesting  it  for 
the  heat  of  the  coming  summer.  The  Frenchman  and 
his  wife  are  tracing  their  way  with  their  Christ- 
mas dinner  home  to  their  expectant  children,  and  away 
beyond  are  the  mountains  and  the  endless  ice  and  snow. 
But  it  is  cold — so  cold !  Gladly  do  we  return  to 
our  sleigh,  and  wrap  ourselves,  envelop  ourselves, 
almost  dlMppear  in  our  furs.  Scarcely  do  we  pause 
to  glance  at  the  decorations  of  the  busy  shops,  the 
hurry  of  the  people  as  they  stamp  and  brush  the 
snow  from  their  feet,  or  tlie  bowing  and  nodding 
of  friends  amid  the  jingling  and  tinkling  bells.  The 
whole  air  is  resounding  with  goodwill  towards  men. 
We  cannot  linger  over  the  Christmas  gathering  that 
awaits  us  :  the  cosy  hearth,  the  rosy  lights,  the  happy 
faces  round  the  children's  trees.  We  turn  off  the 
clamouring  thoroughfare  into  the  quiet  lanes — to  the 
homes,  the  refuges,  the  asylums,  to  cheer  and 
gladden  the  lonely,  the  joyless,  the  neglected  ;  and 
at  eventime'  when  the  great  cathedral  is  •  ringing 
with  song,  when  Christmas  Eve  is  trembling  into 
Christmas  mom,  we  kneel  amid  the  faithful  and 
breathe  one  humble  harmony  into  the  praise  of  the 
herald  angels  as  they  sing,  "Glory  to  the  new-bom 
King."  Ma&gab£T  Polson  Mubbat. 
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THE    HOUSEHOLDER'S    PSALM. 

LN    UNPUBLISHED    SERMON    BY    MATTHEW    HENBV. 
**  O  when  wilt  Thou  come  unto  me  ?  "— Pbalm  cl,  2. 


HESE    words    may     be 
looked   upon  as  spoken 
by  David,  the  sweet  singer 
of  Israel,  either  (first)  in 
his  personal  capacity,  as 
he  was  a  saint,  and  then 
they  show  what  is  the 
great  thing  that  a  gra- 
cious  heart   pants    and 
breathes   after— namely, 
the     presence    of    God, 
which  it  should  seem  at 
this  time  David  wanted, 
or,  at  least,  wanted  the 
comfort  of.     Note,  God 
may  sometimes,  in    ap- 
pearance at  least,  withdraw  Himself  from  His  people, 
and  seem  to  be  at  a  distance  from  them.     Christ 
Himself  upon  the  cross  experienced  this  tmth  when 
He  groaned  ont  His   "Lama  8aba<9^ani — why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  Me?"    If  this  be  done  in  the  green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry? 

When  God  is  withdrawn,  the  child  of  God  thinks 
the  time  long  till  He  oomes  again..  David  does  not  at 
all  question  God's  coming  to  him.  No;  faith  says, 
"  Though  He  be  gone.  He  will  come  again,"  but  only 
desires  that  it  may  be  hastened :  "  When  wilt  Thou 
come?"  As  the  saints  desire  to  come  to  God  here- 
after, so  they  desire  to  have  God  come  to  them 
here.  "The  Spirit  and  the  bride— the  Spirit  in  the 
bride  saith — Gome,  come,  even  so  come  quickly  ; " 
'*  Make  haste,  my  beloved,"  is  the  natural  language  of 
grace.  And  is  this  the  language  of  our  hearts?  A 
wicked  man  cannot  truly  desire  God  to  oome  to 
him,  knowing  that  if  God  comes  to  him  He  oomes  in 
anger,  and   therefore  he  wails  when  he  sees  Him 

00  ne.  (Rev.  i.  7.)  But  to  a  child  of  God  nothing 
more  welcome ;  his  heart  is  ready  for  Him,  the  ever- 
lasting doors  are  lifted  up  for  the  King  of  Glory 
to  come  in,  and  glad  of  such  a  Guest. 

Or  in  a  public  capacity  as  a  magistrate;  for  this 
Psalm  is  penned  to  a  royal  tune  (v.  8).  Some  think 
it  was  i)enned  before  his  ooming  to  the  throne,  and 
then  "  }Vhen  wilt  Thou  catne?''  is  "WJufn  wilt  Thou 
make  good  Thy  promise  which  Thou  hast  given  me  of 
the  kingdom  ? "  And  truly  he  had  reason  to  say, "  When 
wilt  Thou  come  to  me  ?"  for  it  was  a  long  time,  and 
a  sad  time,  with  David,  between  his  anointing 
and  his  possession  of  the  kingdom.  Some  read 
it,  '*  I  will  behave  myself  wisely  until  Thou  oome ; 

1  know  Thou  wilt  come;  Thou  art  slow  but 
sure,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  carry  myself  aright 
till  Thou  dost  come."  And  we  find  that  he  did  so. 
(1  Sam.  zviii  14.)  David  behaved  himself  wisely  in 
all  his  ways :  he  did  his  duty,  and  left  the  event  to 
God.     Others  think  he  penned  it  after  his  ooming 


to  the  crown,  and  then  he  earnestly  desires  God  to 
oome  to  him,  first,  to  establish  his  kingdom  to  him, 
and  to  subdue  his  enemies  before  him,  which  he 
could  never  have  done  as  he  did  without  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  It  was  He  that  went  upon  the 
top  of  the  mulberry  trees.  (2  Sam.  v.  24.)  Secondly,  to 
assist  him  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  his 
kingdom:  "O  that  Infinite  Wisdom  would  come  and 
help  me  to  behave  myself  wisely."  Observe  how 
ab]tuptly  this  comes  in  here,  in  the  midst  of  his 
resolutions,  like  that  of  Jacob.  (Gren.  xlix.  18.)  In 
the  midst  of  his  si)eaking  his  purposes  to  others  he 
turns  to  God  to  speak  his  requests  to  Him  for  aid 
and  assistance,  as  knowing  that  without  that  all  his 
purposes  would  be  to  no  purpose.  Thirdly,  to  give  him 
the  comfort  of  all  his  enjoyments ;  for  a  kingdom,  a 
world,  is  nothing,  to  a  gracious  soul,  without  GkxL 

Or  in  his  private  capacity  as  a  master  of  a 
family,  for  it  follows,  "  I  will  walk  within  my  housej** 
God  having  called  him  to  a  house  of  his  own,  he 
humbly  desires  God  to  come  and  dwell  with  him  in 
it ;  "  Oh,  when  wilt  Thou  oome  unto  me  ? "  The  pre- 
sence of  God  is  a  very  desirable  thing  in  a  house  or 
family.  I  shall  show,  first,  what  the  presence  of  Qod 
is ;  secondly,  prove  it  very  desirable ;  thirdly,  what 
we  must  do  that  we  may  have  it. 

Firstly,  what  the  presence  of  God  is.  His  common 
presence,  whereby  He  is  everywhere,  excluded  out 
of  no  plaoe,  included  in  no  place,  and  thus  is  in 
the  most  wicked  house  in  the  country,  and  sees  and 
registers,  and  will  one  day  severely  reckon,  for  all 
the  wickedness  that  is  in  families.  His  special  pre- 
sence, and  that  is  meant  here :  the  presence  of  His  love, 
grace,  and  blessing,  His  covenant  preeenoe— such  a 
presence  as  is  promised  to  be  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  His  name  (St.  Matt,  zviii.  20) — 
such  a  presence  as  was  in  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
when  the  ark  was  there,  such  a  presence  as  went  down 
with  Jacob  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  4),  such  a  presence 
as  was  with  Joshua  in  his  wars  (Jos.  i  9),  and  with 
David  in  his,  according  to  his  desire.  David  behaved 
himself  wisely  according  to  this  purpose  of  his, 
and  the  Lord  was  with  him  according  to  this  prayer 
of  his. 

Secondly,  to  prove  it  desirable,  we  shall  consider 
what  kind  of  presence  the  presence  of  God  is,  and 
then  you  shall  judge  if  it  be  not  desirable.  Firstly,  it 
is  a  guiding  presence.  Where  God  is  He  is  as  a  director 
(Ps.  Ixxiii  23);  ''I  am  continually  with  thee.'* 
What  then  ?  Why  (v.  24),  "*  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with 
Thy  oounseL"  We  have  often  need  of  guidanoe 
when  we  know  not  what  to  do,  as  the  phrase  is. 
(2  Chron.  xz.  12.)  Not  what  to  do  in  point  of  duty  : 
what  we  must  do  then,  God  directs  by  His  Word  and 
Spirit,  and  His  deputy,  oonsoienoe,  making  the  way 
of  duty  plain,  resolving  our  doubts,  satisfying  oar 
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Kurnples,  ahowitig  tts  the  way,  and,  which  is  more, 
leading  us  in  it ;  and  is  not  this  deaiiable  7 

Not  what  to  do  in  point  of  eyent.  What  we  shall 
do  then  God  dizeots  by  His  Providenoe,  opening  » 
door  where  we  saw  none,  extricating  os  out  of 
diffionlties  when  we  knew  not  how  to  do  it  for 
ourselves.  Where  Grod  is,  He  is  a  pillar  of  fire  and 
cload,  in  every  wilderness  eyes  to  the  blind.  And 
have  not  families  need  of  this  guidance  in  family 
affairs  (Job  v.  24),  and  shall  not  err?  Secondly,  it 
is  a  guarding  presence.  Where  God  dwells  in  the 
house,  He  is  a  wall  of  fire  about  the  house.  It  is 
the  Lord  that  keeps  the  city.  (Ps.  czzvii.  1.)  The 
inhabitants  of  the  house  where  •  God  dwells  abide 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  (I^s.  xci.  1),  and  is 
not  that  a  precious  privilege  ?  When  Grod  is  in  the 
house  angels  pitch  their  tents  round  about  (Ps.  xzziv. 
7),  and  these  are  a  better  guard  than  ever  a  prince  or 
potentate  in  the  world  hath.    (Ps.  oxxi.  4,  5.) 

Thirdly,  He  U  a  supplying  presence.  As  nothing 
truly  and  really  evil  can  lie  upon,  so  nothing  truly 
and  really  good  can  be  wanting  to,  that  house  and 
family  where  God  is.  When  the  fountain  of  good 
oomes,  the  streams  come  with  Him,  so  that  whatever 
a  child  of  Grod  lacks  at  any  time,  he  may  be  assured 
it  is  not  good  for  him,  and  then  better  to  be  without 
it.  (Rev.  iii.  20.)  "And  he  with  me."  God  is  a  Guest 
that  brings  not  only  His  own  entertainment,  but 
entertainment  that  lets  Him  in  along  with  him. 
When  God  oomes  to  a  house-warming — ^pardon  the 
country  expression — ^He  brings  a  royal  present  along 
with  Him,  like  that  of  Haasaers  to  Elisha  (2  Kings 
viii.  9),  of  ey&ry  good  thing.  (Phil.  iv.  19;  Ps. 
xziii.  6.) 

It  is  a  supporting  presence.  Whilst  we  are  in  this 
world  we  have  not  only  our  wants,  but  our  burdens, 
pains^  sicknesses,  hopes,  crosses,  disappointments — 
these  are  burdens,  family  burdens,  which  we  are 
often  groaning  under.  Now,  where  God  is  in  a 
family  He  will  either  take  off  these  burdens,  or,  which 
comes  all  to  one,  He  will  sustain  us  under  them.  He 
will  either  lighten  the  load,  or  strengthen  the  shoulder. 
(Deutw  xxxiii.  27 ;  Ps.  xxiii.)  David  comforts  himself 
with  this,  when  he  was  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  in  very  great  trouble — ^that  God  was  with  him 
as  a  Shepherd,  and  there  were  His  rod  and  staff. 
Shepherds  use  a  staff  to  bear  up  the  weary  sheep — 
but  God,  the  great,  the  good  Shepherd,  carries  His 
lambs  in  His  arms.  (Isa.  xl.  11.)  Where  God  is,  he 
will  not  be  wanting  of  inward  spiritual  support 
under  outward  temporal  burden  of  what  kind  soever. 
His  presence  makes  all  sweet;  it  sweetens  all 
family  crosses.  These  are  things  which  we  must 
count  upon  and  look  for  here  in  this  world ;  but  the 
presence  of  God  takes  out  the  sting,  the  bitterness  of 
every  affliction.  It  is  that  that  puts  honey  on  every 
rod ;  it  is  that  that  is  alone  the  comfort  of  every  child 
of  God  in  all  conditions.  See  that  promise  (Isa. 
xliii.  2),  "When  thou  passest  through  the  waters.'' 
Secondly,  it  sweetens  all  family  comforts.    It  is  the 


presence  of  God  that  is  the  sugar  of  all  our  enjoy- 
ments. What  are  relations  and  friends  without  God  ? 
— a  spread  table^  a  full  cujjj  a  warm  Jwust',  a  soft  hed^ 
without  Ghxl  ?  Mercies  are  then  sweet  when  we  can 
see  them  come  not  from  a  hand  of  common  Pro- 
vidence, but  from  a  hand  of  special  Love.  It  is  the 
covenant — or  rather  God  in  the  covenant — that  puts 
milk  into  the  breasts,  wine  into  the  bottles  of  all 
creature  comforts.  All  creatures  are  that  to  us  that 
Grod  makes  them. 

His  presence  makes  all  successful.  When  God 
was  with  Joseph,  though  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  a 
prison,  all  that  he  did  was  made  to  prosper.  (Gren. 
xxxix^  23.)  The  presence  of  God  in  a  house  makes  all 
the  affairs  to  prosper,  the  com  and  cattle  to  prosper, 
and  all  to  prosper  as  far  as  will  be  for  good.  It  is 
promised  (Ps.  i.  S)  as  part  of  the  blessing.  (Job 
xxii.  28 ;  Ps.  xxxvii  4,  5  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  3.)  If  Laban's 
funily  prospered  while  Jacob  was  there,  much  more 
will  that  family  prosper  where  the  Gk)d  of  Jacob  is. 
The  Psalmist  gives  us  (in  Ps.  cxliv.  12 — 14)  a  picture 
of  outward  prosperity,  and  his  heart  was  beginning  to 
bless  the  covetous,  and  to  say,  Happy  is  the  people 
that  is  in  such  a  case .;  but  he  soon  corrects  himself, 
and  says,  Happy  is  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord, 
for  they  have  all  this  either  in  kind  or  kindness. 

And  now  tell  me  if  the  presence  of  God  be  not 
very  desirable  in  a  house.  Let  me  direct  you  what 
to  do,  that  you  may  have  this  presence  of  Grod 
in  your  houses.  I  hope  you  are  oonvinned  that  it  is 
desirable,  and  are  truly  willing  to  do  anything  that 
you  may  have  it.  TJwn^  first — ^if  you  would  have  God 
come  to  you,  you  must  invite  Him  to  come.  Send  a 
special  messenger  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  humbly  to 
desire  the  Divine  presence.  Breathe  out  those  words 
of  David,  "  O  when  wilt  Thou  come  unto  me  1 "  God 
will  not  come  uninvited.  You  will  scarce  come  to  a 
friend's  house  that  does  not  desire  your  company.  In 
the  Gospel  we  find  Christ  once  at  a  wedding,  but 
then  He  was  called.  (St.  John  ii.  2.)  If  the  Divine 
presence  be  not  worth  the  asking,  it  is  not  wortii  the 
having,  and  then  it  is  worth  nothing. 

Make  an  errand,  then,  to  God  to  entreat  Him  that 
He  would  be  pleased  to  come  under  your  roof.  Go  to 
Him,  and  tell  Him  you  have  a  house  at  His  service, 
and  that  you  will  think  it  an  uncomfortable  house  if 
He  does  not  come  and  dwell  with  you  in  it.  Tell 
Him  He  shall  be  heartily  welcome  to  the  best  you 
have,  and  you  are  sorry  you  have  no  better.  Be 
earnest  with  Him;  resolve  to  have  no  nay.  When 
Solomon  had  built  a  house,  he  made  a  solemn  busi- 
ness of  inviting  God  to  it  (2  Chron.  vi.  41),  and 
had  a  gracious  answer.  This  is  called  dedicating  a 
house,  passing  over  the  right  of  it  to  God  and  to 
His  service,  and  where  that  is  done  in  sincerity  God 
will  be  sure  to  take  possession.  Open  the  gates,  then, 
to  let  Him  in  (Ps.  xziv.),  and  say,  as  Laban  to 
Abraham's  servant,  "Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the 
Lord."    (Gen.  xxiv.  31.) 

Secondly,  if  you  would  have  God  come  and  dwell 
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in  your  hoosjes,  you  mtu^t  bid  Him  welcome  into  your 
hearts,  for  it  is  the  heart  that  Grod  calls  for.  If  you 
had  a  thousand  houses,  and  should  ^ive  all  to  God, 
and  should  bid  Him  welcome  into  them  all,  if  yon 
should  not  grive  Him  your  heart  you  erive  Him 
nothing.  Where  €rod  shall  not  be  a  heart-sfuest  He 
will  not  be  a  house-^est.  Plainly  thus:  if  yon 
would  have  God  oome  to  you,  you  must  gfet  Him  to 
be  your  Friend,  and  then  He  will  be  sure  to  come ; 
and  how  must  that  be  but  by  making  Christ  yours  ? 
by  a  true  and  lively  faith  closing  with  Him,  aooepting 
of  Him,  making  Him  your  Friend,  and  then  God  in 
Him  will  be  your  Friend  too.  Is  this  work  done,  or 
is  it  not?  If  not,  do  it,  and  do  it  quickly,  as  you 
tender  the  welfare  of  your  family,  for  till  this  be 
done  Grod  will  never  come  near  you  nor  your  house 
neither.  Christ  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  heart  by  faith. 
(Eph.  iil.  17.)  Now,  when  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart 
by  faith,  then,  and  not  till  then,  God  will  dwell  in 
the  house.  Now,  what  say  you  to  this  /  If  you  would 
have  God  come  to  you,  you  must  oome  to  Him.  Be- 
hold, He  calls  you — do  you  oome  at  His  call,  and  then 
He  will  oome  at  yours.  Admit  Christ  into  your 
hearts ;  put  the  key  into  His  hands ;  let  Him  have 
possession  of  every  comer  of  it,  for  assure  yourselves 
you  cannot  have  a  better  guest. 

Thirdly,  if  you  would  have  God  oome  to  your 
houses,  you  must  keep  them  clean  swept  from  all 
sinful  pollutions ;  for  what  fellowship  hath  light  with 
darkness,  Christ  with  Belial,  or  God  with  sin  7  Sin  is 
the  only  one  thing  that  God  hates,  and  therefore  He 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  hearts,  with  those 
houses,  in  which  that  is  uppermost.  Will  you  lodge 
the  traitor,  the  rebel,  in  the  best  chamber,  and  then 
Invite  the  Prince  to  your  house?  (Job  xzii.  28.) 
"Thou  shalt  put  away  iniquity  far  from  thy  taber- 
nacles." As  you  must  not  be  wicked  yourselves,  so 
you  must  see  that  none  of  yours  be  wicked.  Tou 
must  use  your  authority  with  children  and  servants 
to  keep  them  from  sin.  Remember  Eli,  how  dear  the 
indulgence  of  his  sons  cost  him.  There  is  a  terrible 
Scripture  (Prov.  iii  83)  :  "  The  curte  oftlu!  Lord  U  in 
the  himse  oftlu  wwked"  Those  that  are  house-keepers, 
if  they  be  sin-keepers,  the  curse  of  God,  the  eternal 
God  (hear  this  and  tremble)  will  rest  upon  them  and 
their  house.  Will  God  dwell  there  where  drunkenness 
and  uncleanness  are,  where  cursing  and  swearing, 
where  lying  and  Sabbath-breaking  are?  Tou  know 
He  will  not.  Therefore  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove 
them,  especially  in  those  under  your  charge,  for  to 
them  you  are  reprovers  by  oflloe.  What  has  God 
given  you  your  authority  for  but  that  you  may  use  it 
against  sin?  Take  pattern  by  holy  Jacob.  (Gon. 
XXXV.  2.)  He  said  to  his  household,  "Put  away  the 
strange  gods  that  are  among  you."  And  holy  David, 
in  tUs  Psalm  (verses  3,  4,  5,  7),  which  i»the  house- 
holder's Psalm. 

Fourthly,  if  you  would  have  God  to  dwell  in  your 
houses,  you  must  furnish  them  and  make  them  ready 


for  His  entertainment.  The  Shunamite  woman,  when 
she  would  have  the  prophet  lodge  under  her  roof, 
provided  prophet's  furniture  for  him — a  bed  and  a 
table,  a  stool  and  candlestick — and  then  he  turned  in 
thither.  Now,  there  are  two  things  which  you  must 
set  up  and  keep  up  in  your  house  for  God — a  throne 
and  an  altar. 

Tou  must  set  up  a  throne  for  Him ;  you  and 
your  house  must  be  truly  willing  to  be  governed  by 
Him  in  everything ;  for  God'  will  not  dwell  there 
where  He  shall  not  rule.  He  will  not  be  a  Guest 
where  He  shall  not  be  a  King.  Where  He  shall  not  be 
all  in  all  He  will  be  nothing  at  all.  Let  not  those 
expect  His  blessing  that  will  not  bear  His  yoke. 
God  will  have  the  uppermost  plaoe  in  the  heart  and 
in  the  house  too,  or  else  He  will  have  none ;  for,  take 
this  from  me,  God  will  come  nowhere  to  be  an  under- 
ling. Now,  what  say  you  to  this  ?  Are  you  willing 
to  have  Him  upon  these  terms  1  Will  you  promise  that, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  sin  shall  not  rule  over  you,  the 
world  shall  not  rule  you  I  For  (see  St.  Luke  xvi.  13) 
God  will  not  come  to  that  house  where  the  love  of 
the  world  reigns.  I  dare  to  say  He  will  not,  for  the 
friends  of  the  world  are  enemies  to  God  (James 
iv.  4),  and  Grod's  enemies  will  not  have  Him  to  reign 
over  them  (St.  Luke  xix.),  and  then  He  will  never 
come  near  them  unless  to  their  ruin. 

Tou  must  set  up  an  altar  for  Him,  and  it  must 
be  a  smoking  one.  I  mean  this :  if  you  would  have 
God  dwell  with  you,  you  most  set  up  and  keep 
up  the  daily  worship  of  God  in  your  families.  He 
expeots  and  requires  a  Lamb  in  the  morning  and  a 
Lamb  in  the  evening.  Tou  know  what  was  Joshua's 
resolution.  (Jos.  xxiv.  15.)  Let  it  be  yours.  Pray 
with  your  families ;  read  the  Soriptnres  to  them ; 
sing  psalms — ^these  are  the  three  great  family  daties  ,* 
and  see  that  none  of  them  be  neglected;  which  of 
them  is  not  very  profitable  and  very  comfortable? 
Take  some  time,  also,  to  catechise  your  children  and 
servants  ;  teach  them  the  good  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 
God  has  oommitted  them  to  your  charge,  and  ex- 
pects from  you  an  aooount  of  them.  Remember,  also, 
to  make  a  business  and  to  make  a  consoienoe  of 
family  worship.  Be  diligent  and  serious  in  it ;  con- 
sider what  a  God  you  have  to  deal  with,  and  carry  it 
accordingly  in  all  your  performances.  Be  oareful  to 
time  duty  aright.  It  is  usually  the  earlier  the  better, 
both  morning  and  evening.  Let  not  worldly 
affairs  crowd  family  worship  into  a  oomer,  or  make 
you  omit  any  part  of  it  or  huddle  it  over  slightly. 
Especially  be  careful  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath  in  your 
houses  as  well  as  in  church.  The  Fourth  Com- 
mandment seems  to  be  directed  especially  to 
masters  of  families — "Thou  and  thy  son,"  eta.  etc. 
If  thou  be  oareful  and  conscientious  in  this  matter, 
go  on  and  prosper,  and  be  assured  the  Lord  is  with 
thee. 

Fifthly,  if  you  would  have  God  dwell  in  your 
families,  you  must  be  very  careful  in  the  performance 
of  the  duty -of  your  family  relations,  as  sapcrion. 
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inferiors,  and  equals,  alwajs  remembering  that  we  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Epistles,  to  show  the  stress 

are  that  really  that  we  are  relatively.    Study  the  God  lays  upon  them.   The  srieat  family  duty  is  mutual 

law  of  the  Fifth  Commandment,  and  be  obedient  love  and  unity.    (Ps.  ozzxiii.) 
to  it     There   is   great  duty  in  the   oonjugal   re-         To  oonolude.    Now  you  see  what  you  must  do  to 

lation.    The    husband's    duty   is   to   love   his    wife  have  th6  presence  of  God   with  you  in  your  houses ; 

even  as  himself ;   the  wife's  duty  is  to  be  obedient  and  I  think,  in  showing  you  what  kind  of  presence 

to  her  husband  in  the  Lord ;  the  duty  of  both  is  to  do  that  is,  I  have  said  enough  to  persuade  you  to  it. 

all  they  oan  to  help  one  another  to  heaven — to  pray  Now,  will  you  be  persuaded  to  it?    If  you  will,  be 

toother  and  to  be  oonoerned  for  the  welfare  of  one  assured  that  God  will  certainly  come  to  you,  and 

another  s  souL    Parents*  duty  is  to  bring  up  their  take  up  His  abode  with  you,  he  your  hou^  never 

children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  90    ^nean    in    this    world,      Tou    shall    shortly    go 

Masters'  duty  is  to  give  their  servants  that  which  to  Him  and  take  up  abode  with  Him  in  a  better 

is  just  and  equal.    Children  are  to  obey  their  parents,  world.    With  which  words  comfort  yourselves  and 

and  servants  their  masters,  in  the  Lord.    These  duties  one  another. 


-'»->-<■ 


THE     FLYING    SKULL. 

BY  THE  REV.  P.  B.  POWER,  M.A.,  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  OILED  PEATHER,"  ETC. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

SINCE  the  memorable  day 
when  Mr.  Ahithophel  and 
his  friend  ejected  Henry  Soames 
from  Blaystone  Manor,  that  pro- 
perty had  many  owners.  It 
never,  aa  we  have  already  said, 
oontinned  long  in  any  one  per- 
son's hands.  One  left  it  think- 
ing the  neighbourhood  too  dull, 
and  another  making  out  that- 
it  was  damp ;  a  third  was  an- 
noyed by  the  crows,  and  a  fourth 
didn't  care  for  the  scenery.  But 
<H)  it  wa8 ;  none  made  it  their 
home,  until  at.  last  the  place, 
being  sold  always  for  less  and 
less,  had  been  purchased  by 
its  present  owner  for  some  five- 
and-twenty  thousand  pounds. 
This  gentleman  also  did  not 
<ay  very  long.  He  was  now, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  write, 
wing;  he  had  a  child  who  was  d 
anxious  to  find  a  home  in  a  warm 

Evelyn  Despard,  the  only  daugh 
owner,  was  about  the  same  age  af 
bat,  unlike  Elspeth,  she  was  a  f  ragi 
all  the  more  dear,  no  doubt,  to 
seemed  to  single  her  out  from  the 
as  his  one  special  care.    Sir  Joseph 

naid  to  devote  most  of  his  life  to  loxau  uiu  lu.    jxna  duu  lona  as 

indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that,  her  brothers  in  their      Evelyn  was  of  the  boys,  when  she  fell  ill  she  seemed 
way  did  the  same,  for  she  was  their  only  sister,,  and      to  crave  some  girl  like  herself,  and  that  girl  she  found 
their  one  great  fear  in  life  was  lest  Evelyn  should  die ;      in  Elspeth  Soames. 
and  then  what  would  become  of  them  all  ?  True,  Elspeth  was  below  her  in  rank.     True,  she 

Very  fond  was  Evelyn  of  all  these  boys.  What  mis-  had  not  Imd  the  education  which  in  matters  of  acoom- 
chief  did  she  keep  some  out  of !  what  encouragement  plishment  would  have  made  her  a  suitable  companion 
did  her  simple  words  give  others  of  them  to  do  right !  in  all  points  for  a  sick  child  :  but  it  was  not  now  a 
how  capacious  wqs  her  little  he^rt  t-o  l^ol4  all  their      question  of  such  things  with  Sir  Joseph  Despard:  it 
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was  one  of  whatever  his  Evelyn  liked ;  and  she  liked 
Elspeth;  and  so  the  sexton's  granddaughter  was 
almost  installed  ?t  the  Manor,  she  was  there  so  often. 

For  Evelyn  Despard  and  Elspeth  Soames  were 
kindred  spirits ;  they  both  loved  the  flowers,  and 
the  clouds,  and  the  trees,  and  everybody.  They  both 
loved  to  talk  sometimes  dreamily  of  the  angels  and  the 
holy  people  in  heaven ;  each  also  loved  the  romance 
of  the  great  warriors  of  fairy  tales,  and  each  in  her 
own  childish  way  loved  mysteries  of  every  kind. 

The  boys  no  doubt  w6re  very  dear  to  Evelyn,  and 
she  entered  into  all  their  games,  and  would  romp 
with  them  as  far  as  her  little  strength  would  allow ; 
but  her  innermost  heart  was  with  love  and  mystery, 
and  other  like  things,  so  far  as  her  little  mind  could 
understand,  or  speculate  upon,  or  in  any  wise  enter 
into  them. 

And  this  made  a  bond  between  Elspeth  and  herself. 
For  the  tradition  of  the  Soames  family  was  well  alive 
in  Blaystone,  and  Evelyn's  father  knew  quite  well 
that  Elspeth  was  the  descendant  of  the  one  who  had 
for  a  short  time  actually  possessed  the  place,  and 
that  grand  folk  of  hers  almost  without  number  had 
lived  there. 

On  this  account  Sir  Joseph  was  all  the  more  will- 
ing to  have  Elspeth  as  a  humble  companion  for 
his  daughter ;  but  whether  there  had  been  these 
hindrances  or  not  would  have  little  mattered :  Eve- 
lyn liked  to  talk  to  Elspeth,  and  that  was  enough. 

How  these  children  did  oia>reer  about  amid  the 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  kings  and  queens,  and 
fairies  and  giants,  and  buttercups  and  daisies  !  What 
they  saw  in  clouds  and  heard  in  breezes,  and  what 
tales  they  read,  and  what  still  more  wonderful  ones 
they  made  up,  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  Only  I  am 
glad  to  put  on  record  that  in  all  holy  things  the 
spirit  of  reverence  and  awe  was  upon  them.  They 
trod  softly  in  presence  of  aught  which  belonged  to 
the  other  life.  They  knew  when  their  little  feet 
should  put  off  their  shoes,  for  the  place  on  which 
they  stood  was  holy  ground ;  then  they  often  spoke 
with  bated  breath,  and  whispered,  and  sometimes 
even  only  looked. 

It  was  no  wondeF  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  subject  of  the  "  Flying  Skull "  sometimes  came  to 
the  front.  For  both  children  it  had  the  charm  of 
mystery,  and  Elspeth  knew  just  enough  about  it  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  thrilling  speculation  from  time 
to  time.  Evelyn  Despard  looked  with  a  kind  of  awe 
and  veneration  on  Elspeth  Soames,  because  she  was 
connected,  however  remotely,  with  that  "Flying 
SkulL"  Moreover,  Evelyn  always  had  a  kind  of  feel- 
ing, which  made  her  treat  Elspeth  with  a  certain  kind 
of  deference,  that  Ebpeth's  people  ought  by  rights, 
somehow  or  other — sho  CiU?.  not  exactly  know  how, 
but  still  ought  by  rights— to  be  in  Blaystone  Manor. 

All  this  the  children  talked  about  in  their  own 
way,  and  Evelyn  Despard  knew  this  much — that  a 
bad  Mr.  Soames,  who  used  to  live  at  the  Manor  long 
ago,  had  somehow  made  away  with  all  the  money 
that  the  Manor  had  been  sold  for,  and  that  Elspie's 
grandfather  believed  this  marble  skull  had  somehow  a 
secret  about  it,  but  that,  as  a  marble  skull  could  have 
no  brains,  and  to  have  a  secret  there  must  be  brains 


of  some  kind  in  which  to  hare  it,  anyone  he  had  ever 
spoken  to  on  the  subject  only  thought  him  mad.  **  It 
has  made  grandfather  miserable,  and  father  too,  when 
he  was  alive,  was  miserable,  and  great-grandfather  was, 
I  am  often  told,  the  most  miserable  of  alL  They  all 
hated  the  man  whose  marble  skull  is  up  in  the  church ; 
but  I  don't  hate  him,  poor  man  1  If  he  was  a  bad 
man  he  must  have  been  very  unhappy,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  that  he  should  have  made  himself  so  miserable." 
John  Soames — John,  with  the  marble  skull — did 
you  hear  that  child's  voice  away  in  your  far-off 
dwelling,  wherever  that  is?  Did  that  kindly  word 
melt  up  the  hardness  of  your  iron-bound  soul  7  Did 
you  feel  that  you  m^nt  give  up  your  secret  ?  or  that 
you  toouldf  whether  you  must  or  no  ?  John  Soames, 
long  since  dead — where,  I  know  not — what  connec- 
tions there  are  between  us  and  you,  I  know  not;  I 
only  know  that  the  mystery  of  your  marble  efHgy 
was  now  doomed — that  the  presence  of  that  in  sight 
of  which  it  cannot  stand  is  being  prepared.  Tour 
marble  skull  must  perish,  even  as  your  bony  skull 
has  perished ;  and  whatever  it  contains,  that  must  it 
yield  up. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Sir  Joseph  Despard — 
well  for  all  the  yoimg  Despards-— at  least,  we  should 
have  thought  it  well->if,  months  before.  Sir  Joseph 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  Evelyn  to  a  warmer 
climate.  But  it  was  now  too  late.  The  doctors  from 
London  agreed  with  the  doctor  at  Blaystone  that  the 
child  could  not  be  moved.  All  that  could  now  be 
done  was  to  make  her  rooms  at  Blaystone  a8  suitable 
as  iKissible  to  one  in  her  condition,  and,  when  there 
came  an  exceptionally  fine  day,  to  take  her  out  in  a 
Bath  chair  and  let  her  bask  in  the  sun. 

And  so  time  wore  on,  and  Evelyn  Despard  grew 
thinner  and  thinner,  and  slowly,  day  by  day,  drew 
near  the  confines  of  the  land  where  many  a  seszet 
will  be  disclosed. 

Evelyn  Despard  knew  that  she  could  not  recover ; 
the  hope  which  generally  buoys  up  those  who  suffer 
under  her  malady  seemed  not  to  be  for  her ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  she  did  not  wish  to  recover ;  in  her 
small  way  she  knew  what  a  mighty  man  of  old  knew 
in  its  fulness — at  least  as  much  in  its  fulness  as 
mortal  man  can  know — ^when  he  said  "far  better*' 
("  To  depart  and  be  with  Christy  which  is  far  better  "). 

A  "  far  better,"  doubtless  in  its  own  small,  it  may 
be  in  its  own  childish,  way  had  come  to  Evelyn 
Despard,  and  she  waited  for  it  as  for  something  good. 
And  all  as  a  child — she  was  a  child,  and  she  thought 
as  a  child— soon  she  would  put  away  childish  thingts. 
Stay  !  how  do  we  know  that  7  We  think  it— ah  !  but 
"  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy : "  the  childhood  of 
eternity !  the  evolutions  of  the  ages !  everlasting- 
growth  !  Do  you  ever  speculate,  good  reader,  not 
saying  what  shall  be,  but  what  may  be  7  But  I  do  not 
want  to  follow  this  out—we  soon  get  lost 

"  Elspie,"  said  Evelyn  Despard  to  her  humble  friend 
one  lovely  morning  at  the  end  of  May,  as  they  sat  out 
in  the  sunshine,  Evelyn  in  her  Bath  chair,  the  prim- 
rose>«  all  around  them,  "  I  have  a  funny  thought :  and 
yet  it  is  something  more ; "    and  the  child  looked 
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rather  eerious.  ''Would  your  grrandfather  do  some- 
ihing  for  me — Bomething'  very  particnlar  ? '* 
"Anything,  I  know,"  said  ELspeth. 
"El^pie,  I  shall  be  dead  when  Christmas  oomes — I 
know  I  shall ;  now  I  want  to  do  something— perhaps 
grandfather  will  say  very  queer— but  I  feel  I  must  do 
it  if  I  can.  And  you  must  help  me.  Indeed,  you 
most  do  the  chief  part — not  with  your  band,  but 
with  your  heart;  do  you  know  what  it  is?" 
"  Can't  guess,"  said  Elspie,  full  of  ourioeity  to  know. 
"No,  of  course  you  can't — it  was  stupid  in  me  to 
ask  you  if  you  could.  You  know  the  *  Plying  Skull ' — 
you  know  how  we  have  forgiven  it  all  the  harm  it  did 
—I  say  *  we,'  for  you  know  you  and  I  are  friends,  and 
if  it  hurt  you  it  hurt  me :  we  can't  reach  Mr.  Soames 
in  the  other  world,  but  we  can  show  we  forgive  him 
here.  Now,  Elspie,  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  we 
could  do  something  that  would  show  we  had  forgiven 
him,  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  for  me  to  do  before  I 
die,  and  for  you  to  remember  when  I  am  dead.  Let 
08  make  a  wreath  of  these  primroses,  and  put  it 
round  the  skull." 

"  The  very  thing  I  thought  of  myself  one  day,"  said 
Elspie,  "only  I  meant  it  to  be  of  buttercups  and 
daisies.** 

'*  Eh !  Miss  Evelyn,**  said  the  old  sexton,  when  he 
was  fetched,  and  the  extraordinary  proposition  was 
made  to  him ;  '*  that  be  a  strange  notion,  certainly. 
I  'd  do  anything  to  please  you.  Miss  Evelyn  ;  I  'd  dig 
up  old  John  Soames  himself,  and  let  you  put  prim- 
roses all  round  his  bones,  if  I  dare  do  it,  and  it  would 
please  yoa — and  that  would  be  easier  than  what  you 
ask  me  to  do.  I  can't  say,  Miss  Evelyn,  I  'd  like  the  job 
even  if  I  oould  do  it,  for  there 's  a  deal  of  mischief,  I 
believe,  somewhere  in  that  head -anyhow,  it  knows 
something,  I  *m  sure ;  but  think,  miss,  of  the  Yioar,  and 
the  oongre^tion,  and  the  scandal 't  would  make ;  and 
when  they  found  out  I  did  it,  't  would  be  as  much  as 
my  place  is  worth ;  and  you  know  we  're  depending  on 
that  for  our  bread.  What  would  the  people  think, 
miss,  when  they  came  into  church,  and  looked  up  and 
saw  those  pretty  flowers  on  that  ugly  skull  7  Deary 
me,  miss !  the  parson  might  as  well  stay  at  home  for 
the  matter  of  the  attention  folk  would  give  to  their 
prayers ;  the  clerk  's  the  only  man  among  them  that 
would  say  'Amen,'  and  he  wouldn't  be  meaning  it, 
his  mind  would  be  so  full  of  those  flowers." 

Many  more  objectionB,  and  very  reasonable  ones, 
would  the  sexton  have  brought  forward,  culminating, 
no  doubt,  in  a  final  refusal  to  decorate  the  skull,  but 
his  scruplee  were  put  an  end  to  by  Evelyn  Despard's 
telling  him  that  she  and  Elspeth  would  be  quite  con- 
tent if  the  old  man  would  leave  the  wreath  on  until 
the  next  morning,  then  he  could  take  it  down,  and 
no  one  would  be  a  bit  the  wiser  as  to  whether  it 
had  been  there  at  all ;  and  "if  they  were,  what  harm 
oould  it  do 7" 

In  this  Elspeth  fully  agreed.  Nothing  but  cursing 
and  abuse  had  she  ever  heard  heaped  on  the  head  of 
the  defunct  John  Soames,  and  it  would  fully  meet  the 
views  of  Evelyn  and  herself  if  they  oould  by  an  act, 
however  small,  show  a  kindly  feeling  to  the  poor 
skull,  and,  perhaps,  through  it,  even  to  the  i)eooant 

ftii4  defunct  ^olm  S^iune?  himself. 


"  Well,"  said  Evelyn  to  Elspeth,  when  the  naatter 
had  been  all  satisfactorily  settled  with  the  sexton, 
"  you  know  the  hours  of  the  night  are  the  longest  and 
darkest  and  loneliest,  and  the  poor  skull  will  have  the 
flowers  on  it  all  through  them," 

For  old  Jacob,  who  would  do  anything  on  earth  to 
oblige  Miss  Evelyn,  had  consented  to  put  on  the 
wreath  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  let  it  remain  until 
the  morning,  when  off  it  must  come  the  very  first 
thing,  for  who  could  tell  what  visitors  might  be 
coming  to  see  the  church?  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
the  skull,  which  in  the  estimation  of  some  people  took 
the  place  of  the  church  Itself. 

And  the  skull  did  wear  the  primrose  wreath  that 
night.  Though  the  skull  of  neither  a  primrose  knight 
nor  dame,  it  was  decorated  with  what  might  well  pass 
as  an  emblem  of  innocence  and  purity,  and  simplicity 
and  peace.  It  was  decorated— that  I  say,  but  I  say 
no  more  ;  for  when  morning  came,  and  the  sexton 
went  to  the  church— at  an  early  hour,  you  may  be 
sure — to  remove  the  wreath,  he  found  the  temples  of 
the  ghastly  skull  bare,  and  the  wreath  lying  on  the 
ground. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  this  little  incident  stirred  up  the 
old  bad  blood  which  flowed  in  the  Soameses*  veins. 

At  first  the  old  man  seemed  almost  inclined  to  run 
for  it,  he  was  so  terrified.  He  himself  had  removed 
the  ladder  by  which  he  had  gone  up  to  put  on  the 
primrose  wreath.  It  was  certain  no  one  could  have 
got  up  to  the  skull  during  the  night.  What  was  it? 
How  could  it  be?  Was  it  that  such  pure  sweet 
flowers  could  not  tarry  on  such  a  polluted  spot — ^was 
it  that  the  efSi<gj^  as  wicked  in  the  marble  as  the 
original  had  been  in  the  bone,  oould  not  abide  the 
presence  of  anything  which  was  suggestive  of  inno- 
cence in  any  way  ? — had  the  wicked  old  thing  shaken 
its  evil  head,  and  been  unable  to  abide  even  the  sym- 
bols of  what  was  good— shaken  it,  wagged  it,  bobbed 
it,  jerked  it,  done  something  in  some  way  to  get  rid  of 
what,  i)erhape,  yras  heavier  to  it  than  a  crown  of  lead  ? 
Old  Jacob  never  asked  himself,  whether  partly  from  a 
feeling  of  disgust,  and  partly  (if  the  truth  were 
known)  of  fright,  he  had  not  got  over  his  job  the 
night  before  as  quickly  as  he  oould — quickly  and  im- 
perfectly, and  whether  in  the  course  of  nature  the 
wreath  may  not  have  toppled  down.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  bird  flying  about  the  rafters — a  church  bird. 
The  church  mouse  is  proverbial;  why  should  not 
there  be  church  birds  as  well  as  church  mice  ?  and  was 
it  not  possible  that  that  bird  might  have  perched  on 
the  primroses  and  disarranged  their  centre  of  gravity, 
or  possibly  even  have  pecked  at  them,  and  so  brought 
them  down  7  I  don't  say  either  of  these  things  hap- 
pened ;  I  only  say  they  might  have  happened,  for  the 
bird  was  there.  All  I  am  concerned  with  is  fact,  not 
speculationB ;  you  may  account  for  it,  good  reader, 
as  you  please.  But  there  was  the  wreath  down  on  the 
ground,  and  the  wicked  old  skull  looking  down  upon 
it  from  its  horrid  eye-holee  high  up  overhead. 

"Thou  beest  a  bad  one,**  said  the  sexton,  as  he 
looked  up  at  the  ghastly  emblem.  "  Thou  canst  not 
bide  aught  with  good  foUc ;  those  innocents  would  do 
thee  good,  but  good  has  naught  to  do  with  thee.  If 
it  were  not  that  I  am  afeared,  I'd  knock  thee  down 
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with  the  Pope's  head  when  next  the  choroh  is  cleaned, 
and  break  thee  small  upon  the  pavement  here  " — ^and, 
with  a  look  of  ineffable  disgnst,  the  sexton  left  the 
churoh,  taking  with  him  the  primrose  wreath,  con- 
oeming  which  he  determined  never  to  say  a  word  to 
mortal  man.  The  truth  was,  the  sexton  didn*t  want 
any  talk  about  the  matter  at  all.  He  did  not  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  wreath  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  and,  above  all,  he  did  not  want  anything  about  . 
it  to  come  to  the  Vicar's  ears.  From  a  professional 
aspect,  the  sexton  believed  that  everything  was  only 
safe  when  well  under  ground ;  so— partly  lest  anything 
uncanny  should  attach  itself  to  the  wreath  from  its 
undoubted  contact  with  the  skull,  and  partly  if  it  had, 
indeed,  objected  to  this  contact,  and  parted  with  the 
skull  on  its  own  account,  in  which  case  it  deserved  all 
the  honour  he  could  confer  on  it — he  just  dug  a  hole, 
or,  as  he  would  call  it,  no  doubt,  "  a  grave ''  for  it ;  and, 
having  in  a  certain  sense  coffined  the  wreath  in  an  old 
newspaper,  he  interred  it  with  all  due  solemnity.  He 
felt,  indeed,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mistake  and  error 
of  judgment,  that  the  flowers  were  not  dead  yet,  and 
that  he  was  going  a  little  out  of  his  usual  way  of  con- 
ducting himself  in  burying  them  until  they  were  quite 
deceased.  But  circumstances  alter  things ;  and,  after 
all,  they  would  soon  be  dead.  This  reason  as  regards 
even,  say,  a  small  infant  would  not  hold  water — that 
Jacob  knew  quite  well— and  to  bury  even  an  infant 
alive  would  be  to  him  a  dreadful  professional  humilia- 
tion ;  but,  after  all,  these  were  only  flowers,  and  no 
questions  would  be  asked. 

A  dead  flower !    That  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow 
is  cast  into  the  oven ;  that  which  drank  the  dews  of 


heaven  and  assimilated  tnem ;  th:«,t  \vhic!i  lxmq*:ct^-«l 
on  sunshine ;  that  which  bent  wi'^^h  gracious  courtesy 
to  the  passing  breeze;  that  which  lent  the  air  its 
perfume  and  asked  it  not  again ;  that  which  distilled 
the  juices  of  earth,  and  wrought  them  into  form,  and 
painted  them  with  colour,  and  inspired  the  artist  to 
model  it  and  the  poet  to  sing  of  it,  and  staggered  the 
infidel  into  a  belief  that  there  must  have  been  a  God 
to  make  it ; — all  w^ithered  now ! — all  dead !— a  wrinkled 
heap  of  wasted  loveliness — why  has  it  died?  Thou 
sayest,  another  will  come ;  perchance  thou  mayest  say. 
and  rightly  say,  that  other*  may  come— that  I  know^ 
as  well  as  thou ;  but  I  want  to  know,  why  did  it  die  ? 
'•  Thou  nhalt  know  htreaftery 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  primrose  time  soon  passed  away,  and  the  early 
summer;  and  with  them  passed  away  also  Evelyn 
Despard.  Why  this  flower  should  have  perished  (^or 
as  we  tajfy  "perished"),  who  can  tell  1  Why,  I  mean. 
'•  so  young  ?  "  I  don't  speculate.  Sometimes  I  think 
perhaps  these  are  the  flowers  of  heaven,  in  the  garden 
where  "there  shall  be  no  more  death."  If  I  get  a 
bright  thought,  I  accept  it  thankfully ;  I  don't  kill  it 
by  picking  it  to  pieces,  or  speculating  much  on  it. 
It  is  to  me  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  of  silent  beauty ; 
and  it  soothes  my  spirit.  I  feel  as  if  it  laid  a  oool 
hand  on  a  burning:  forehead,  and  a  warm  hand  on  a 
chill  heart ;  I  feel  that  it  says  to  me  by  an  affinity  (for 
it  does  not  speak— part  of  its  life  is  in  its  hush),  "  Let 
us  be  silent  together.  The  outer  humanities  are  full 
of  noise ;  the  inner  thoughts  from  the  other  and  the 
higher  life  have  an  atmosphere  around 
them  which  says,  '  Peace,  be  still ! ' '' 
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it ;  you,  yo'in^r  as  yoa  were,  pondered  the  mysteriotts 
lines  upon  the  monument  beneath  the  horrible  em- 
blem ;  70U  and  Elspie  held  wonderful  oonf abulations 
as  to  what  thej  oould  mean ;  but  yon  oame  no  nearer 
a  solution  of  the  mystery  than  anyone  else. 

It  was  a  grolden  autumn  evening  when  Bvelyn  Des- 
pard  and  Elspie  Soames  sat  together  in  one  of  the 
oval  windows  of  Blaystone  Manor.  The  earthly  fruits 
around  had  ripened ;  many  of  them  had  been  gathered 
into  gamer  and  storehouse ;  the  one  ripening  and  har- 
vest time  of  the  year  had  oome,  and  was  almost  gono. 
And  it  was  drawing  near  harvest  time  inside  the 
Manor,  and  harvest  time  for  other  fruit ;  but  harvest 
time  for  some  fruit  is  ever  going  on  here  and  there,  in 
this  vineyard  and  that  oomfield,  of  the  wide  domaiuH 
of  the  great  Lord  of  all. 

Evelyn  Despard  had  ripened,  and  must  needs  now 
be  gathered. — Shall  I  say,  little  one,  that  you  were 
wheat  and  were  ready  for  garnering,  or  that  you  were 
fruit  and  were  ready  for  storing,  or  a  flower  and  were 
ready  for  plucking,  or  a  grape  and  were  ready  for  press- 
ing I  No,  little  one,  you  were  incomparably  beyond 
all  these — ^you  were  a  little  one  to  whom  it  was  said 
early  in  the  day,  ''  Come  home,  come  home.'' 

"Yes,  Elspie,  my  dear  little  Elspie,  who  knows  what 
we  may  find  out  when  we  are  dead  and  in  another 
world,  where  the  Vicar  says  he  is  sure  people  know  a 
great  deal  /  Perhaps  I  may  hear  the  secret  then ;  and 
if  I  do— if  I  do,  Elspie,  I  'U  tell  it  to  you.  I  *11  tell  it 
to  you,  Elspie,  if  it  can  be  told  to  anyone  on  earth." 

"But  I  should  be  frightened  if  I  saw  you,"  said 
Elspie;  **you  would  be  a  ghost,  and  nothing  would 
frighten  me  so  much  as  a  ghost." 

•*  No,  Elspie,  I  would  not  frighten  you ;  I  am  too 
fond  of  you  to  frighten  you.  Perhaps  I  may  whisper 
to  you  in  your  sleep,  or  do  it  in  some  other  way  that 
would  not  frighten  you;  for  if  you  were  frightened 
you  might  not  be  able  to  remember  what  I  said,  and 
then  you  might  as  well  not  have  heard  it  at  all.*' 

And  so  Evelyn  Despard  died,  the  secret  of  the 
"  Flying  Skull "  a  mystery  to  her  and  her  little  friend, 
and  they  twain  were  parted  for  earthly-ever.  "  Earthly- 
evers,''  *•  earthly-evers  "— I  like  to  say  "  earthly-evers," 
for  earth  itself  must  come  to  an  end,  and  t^e  even 
beyond  <rarf^/y-evers  shall  be  ours. 

There  was  great  weeping  in  Blaystone  Manor  when 
the  breath  fleeted  from  that  little  form,  and  Evelyn 
Despard  lay  straight,  and  white,  and  cold,  upon  her 
little  bed.  Weeping,  weeping,  weeping,  fit  to  cry  his 
eyes  out,  sat  by  that  little  bed  the  strong  man,  himself 
now  no  better  than  a  child— a  little  weak  and  helpless 
child.  His  little  girl — ^his  only  little  girl— was  gone, 
and  to  lose  an  only  girl  out  of  a  family  is  almost,  as 
it  were,  to  break  it  up.  For  she  belongs  to  all,  and 
the  loss  of  all  is  here  pre-eminently  the  loss  of  eacK 
They  all  wept,  but  the  father  most  of  all. 

And  by  that  bedside  the  fate  of  Blaystone  Manor 
was  again  destined  to  a  change.  Sir  Joseph  Despard 
would  live  there  no  more  ;  he  would  sell  it  for  what- 
ever it  might  fetch.  Would  that  Elspie  oould  live 
there !  Would  that  the  Soames  family  oould  have  it 
again  I  Sir  Joseph  ran  over  in  his  mind  the  names  of 
the  Manor*s  various  owners  for  yean*  past,  and  their 
i^hort  tenures  of  th9  estate ;  and  now  his  own  wa^ 


coming  to  an  end.  Hcd  that  accursed  skull  anything 
to  do  with  it  all  X  He  did  not  know,  and  he  did  not 
care,  but  he  would  go  from  the  place  ;  even  if  he  had 
to  lose  money  he  would  not  stay  there.  If  he  could 
get  anyone  to  give  him  £20,000  for  it  he  would  take 
it ;  he  could  not  live  amid  the  memories  of  his  dead 
child.  Gome  what  would,  whether  he  sold  the  property 
or  not,  he  would  not  stop  there  for  the  present ;  he  would 
move  the  whole  family  away — at  any  rate,  for  a  time. 

And  these  thoughts,  which  sprang  up  beside  the  quiet 
little  bed,  the  baronet  immediately  put  into  action,  and 
preparation  was  made  at  onoe  to  leave  the  Manor. 

But  before  he  went,  Sir  Joseph  Despard  was  found 
in  the  Vicar's  study  deep  in  consultation  with  him. 
The  subject  of  their  conversation  was  what  form  the 
memorial  of  Evelyn  in  the  Blaystone  Church  should 
take.  There  was  to  be  a  simple  little  grass  grave, 
with  a  stone  at  the  head  and  foot,  and  five  pounds 
a  year  was  to  be  secured  to  the  sexton  for  keeping 
it  clipped  and  flower-planted,  always  with  simple — 
very  simple  flowers;  it  was  what  he  thought — ^nay, 
what  he  knew — Evelyn  would  have  chosen  for  her- 
self, for  Elspie  had  told  him  so. 

But  this  was  not  nearly  enough  for  commemorating 
his  darling's  memory.  What  fdiould  there  be  in  the 
church  7 — a  brass — a  sculptured  monument  /  Cost  was 
nothing.    Would  the  Vicar  help  him  out? 

'*  If  expense  is  really  no  object ^"  said  the  Vicar. 

''  Five  thousand  pounds,"  said  the  baronet,  "  if  yon 
like." 

*'  I  should  suggest  a  stained-glass  window  for  the 
chancel.  Although  it  is  old,  I  cannot  say  I  admire 
that  dingy  green  glass,  which  throws  such  an  un- 
earthly light  in  those  parts,  especially — especially 
on  that — what  I  must  call  that  dreadful  object  on  the 
top  of  the  Soames  monnment — ^the  *  Flying  SktdL' 
I  have  kept  the  ivy  trimmed  back  as  much  as  pos- 
sible," said  the  Vicar,  "  so  as  to  make  the  place  look 
less  gloomy ;  but  do  what  I  will,  there  falls  in  upon 
that  ghastly  emblem  of  poor  departed,  I  am  afraid 
wicked  humanity,  a  gloom,  which  I  confess  I  do  not 
care  for  in  the  house  of  God.  A  handsome  window 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  church." 

^'Then  it  shall  be  a  window,'*  said  Sir  Joseph 
Despard,  "and  the  subject  shall  be  'Christ  blessing  tiie 
children,'  and  my  Evelyn  shall  be  in  the  number." 

''  Tes,"  said  the  Vicar,  **  I  can  see  it  in  a  moment — it 
all  comes  before  my  mind's  eye — ^the  Holy  One  with  a 
little  child  in  His  left  arm,  and  one — Evelyn's  age, 
standing  by  His  side,  with  many  others.  But  this 
one  dressed  in  white,  and  His  hand  on  her  head,  and 
the  light  gathered  in  on  the  two  figures,  the  Saviour 
and  this  one  that  He  is  blessing.  And  I  know  the 
man  who  can  do  this  to  perfection ;  and  it  will  be  a 
pleasant  thought  for  you  that  your  child,  even  in 
death,  is  doing  good,  dispelling  some  of  the  gloom 
which  has  so  long  hung  round  this  part  of  the  house 
of  God." 

"Then  get  it  done,"  said  the  baronet;  "and  as 
quickly  as  poflsible  coDAstently  with  its  being  well 
done ;  but  mind  yon,  it  must  be  the  beat  of  its  kind." 

And  so  the  window  was  ordered ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  it  should  be  all  up  the  day  before  Christmas  at  the 
yery  latpst — ^for  Christmae  morning  without  any  fail 
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Ah,  you  bad  old  skull,  you  little  know  what  is 
coming  on  you  I  Shake,  shake  I  I  don't  say,  '*  Shake 
in  your  shoes,"  for  skulls  don^t  wear  shoes — ^but 
shake,  if  you  can,  anywhere  you  can.  Get  the 
megrims  anywhere  in  your  wicked  head,  for  so  far 
as  I  know  your  end  must  certainly  be  drawing  near. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  high  time  for  Mr.  Richard  Barwell,  the  head 
of  the  firm  of  Barwell,  Hayward,  and  Janeway's 
Bank,  to  retire.  He  felt  it  himself ;  the  family  felt  it ; 
I  won't  say  the  public  felt  it,  for  the  public  seldom 
care  twopence  who  retiree  or  not;  but  Mr.  Harwell 
felt  it.  He  felt  it  in  his  head,  which  was  not  always 
clear.  He  had  recently  muddled  up  Trunks  (Grand 
Trunks)  and  Turks  (Turkish  Bonds),  and  he  would 
have  had  a  seyere  wigging— enough  to  pull  out  the 
few  remaining  hairs  in  his  venerable  head — ^had  he 
not  been  the  head  of  the  firm ;  the  headship  of  the 
firm  saved  the  head  on  his  shoulders. 

But  the  proprieties  of  the  City,  all  its  traditions,  the 
credit  of  the  establishment,  the  very  decencies  of 
humanity,  all  protested  against  the  head  of  such  a 
firm  being  liable— «ven  liable — ^to,  or  even  deserving 
of,  or  even  being  brought  within  hail  of  such  treat- 
ment as  under  ordinary  circumstances — say  that  of 
being  a  clerk  or  junior  partner — ^he  must  have  got. 
Gonsequently,  it  was  "arranged"  that  Mr.  Barwell 
should  retire. 

And  now  final  arrangements  were  being  made  at 
the  Bank — ^indeed,  they  were  made ;  and  Mr.  Barwell 
sat  in  his  great  arm-chair  in  the  Bank  parlour  for  the 
last  time. 

**  There  is  but  one  thing  that  troubles  me  in  leaving 
the  old  place,"  said  the  senior  partner.  "I  say  the 
'place,'  not  the  'people'"  (and  Mr.  Barwell  bowed 
courteously  to  his  partners).  "  It  is  that  box  in  our 
strong  room,  of  which  I  have  so  often  spoken,  and  to 
which  I  have  so  little  clue  as  regards  ownership.  One 
does  not  like  to  leave  a  place  where  one  has  lived  so 
long  and  so  often  pondered  over  a  mystery,  and  leave 
that  mystery  unsolved.  That  box  belongs  to  somebody 
— and  its  contents  belong  to  somebody,  and  I  should 
like  that  somebody,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  have  his 
own;  and  moreover,  I  should  like  to  know  what's  in 
it.  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Barwell,  and  ihe  would  like  to 
know — tery  much  like — ^indeed,  I'm  not  sure  whether 
my  retirement  would  be  to  peace,  if  I  have  to  live  with 
Mrs.  B.  and  a  secret.  Ladies,  you  know,  have  inquiring 
minds — they  don't  like  secrets — ^at  least,  they  don't 
like  others  to  have  them — and  for  the  matter  of  that, 
they  don't  like  keeping  them  themselves,  and  I  shall 
be  liable  for  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  be  con- 
tinually questioned  as  to  what  I  think  is  in  that  box. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  don't  know  when  or  where 
the  question  will  be  asked.  It  may  be  when  my 
month  is  full,  and  I  shall  have  to  half-choke  to  get 
out  the  answer  quick  enough — for  Mrs.  B.  is  imxmtient 
at  times ;  it  may  be  when  I'm  just  dropping  to  sleep, 
and  answer  with  a  half-snore  and  get  snubbed  for  my 
pains.  I'm  not  sure,"  said  the  poor  man,  "whether 
I  may  not  hear  the  question  come  through  the  key- 
hole evei^  whei)  I  *m  in  my  bath.    And  if  I  guess  at 


an  ansAcr  and  say  one  thing,  it  will  be,  *  How  do  you 
know?'  and  if  another,  it  will  be,  'You  stupid  I  * 
and  another,  *  Why  don't  you  know? '  and  if  another, 
'  Why  don't  you  break  open  the  box  and  make  sure  1 ' 
Hayward,  Jan^way,  we  haven't  jogged  along  so  many 
years  together  not  to  know  a  little  of  each  other's 
troubles.  I  know  you  have  yours  too ;  what  married 
men  have  not?  Now,  before  we  part,  we  must  take 
action  about  that  box.  It  was  here  during  my  father's 
time  and  mine  ;  we  must  try  and  find  the  owner.  Our 
directions  are  that  if  anyone  applies  with  a  key  that 
will  open  it,  he  is  to  have  it.  No  one  has  ever  come ; 
perhaps  the  owner  intended  to  come  some  day,  and 
is  long  since  dead ;  we  must  advertise  the  box." 

"  As  well  as  I  remember,'*  said  Mr.  Janeway,  "  the 
memorandum  concerning  it  toys  that  the  gentleman 
who  deposited  it  opened  an  account  at  the  same  time 
under  the  name  of  Brown,  but  frankly  told  us  that 
was  not  his  real  name.  The  deposit  of  £500  has  lain 
with  us  ever  since ;  nothing  has  ever  been  drawn 
against  it,  and  he  made  no  secret  that  the  main  object 
in  opening  the  account  was  to  secure  the  safe  keeping 
of  that  box  under  the  conditions  named.  We  applied 
to  his  referees  to  know  something  about  him  as  time 
went  on,  but  they  had  left  the  country,  and  we  could 
get  no  information ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  keep  the  box  until  the  man  with  the  key  came 
for  it" 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Barwell,  "we  must  advertise,  for 
this  cannot  go  on  for  ever.  Mr.  Janeway,  you  have 
always  done  the  literary  part  of  our  business ;  I  shall 
be  glad  if  yon  will  draw  up  an  advertisement." 

This  Mr.  Janeway — who  was  always  equal  to  any 
occasion  in  which  the  pen  was  required — soon  ac- 
complished ;  and  before  a  week  was  over,  some  of  the 
leading  papers  contained  the  following : — 

"  Deposited  many  years  since  with  Messrs.  Barwell, 
Hayward,  and  Janeway,  a  box.  The  owner  is  requested 
to  remove  the  same.  Proof  of  ownership  will  be  pro- 
duction of  the  key." 

This  somewhat  unusual  advertisement  caused  a 
flutter  in  some  breasts  and  schemes  in  some  heads ; 
and  for  a  few  days  Messrs.  Barwell,  Hayward,  and 
Janeway  had  partly  an  anxious,  and  partly  an  annoy- 
ing time  of  it  at  the  banking-house. 

Mr.  Janeway  had  taken  good  care  not  to  mention 
the  size  of  the  box,  and  the  clerk  in  charge  also  took 
care  not  to  give  any  information  to  those  who  came, 
so  a  good  deal  of  trouble  was  avoided  in  that  way ; 
still  the  trying  of  keys  was  very  wonderful.  Luna- 
tics came  who  asserted  that  the  box  was  theirs,  and 
produced  one  a  wat(^  key,  and  one  the  key  of  the 
kitchen-jack,  and  threatened  legal  proceedings  if  the 
box  were  not  given  up  to  them  at  once.  An  old  lady 
from  the  country  came  with  a  whole  bunch,  and 
insisted  on  trying  every  one  that  could  at  all  be  got 
into  the  lock.  A  locksmith  or  two  came  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  do  something  in  the  matter,  and 
one  or  two  gentlemen  who,  having  professionally  to 
do  with  skeleton  keys,  might  be  supposed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  skull,  put  in  an  appearance,  but  it 
was  all  no  good ;  after  a  hard  tussle  with  one  and 
another,  and  after  getting  rid  at  last  of  one  old  lady 
from  the  country,  who  with   Im  uiubrella  (Ur^e 
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enongh  to  fight  with  a  deluge)  planted  in  the  ground 
said  she  would  not  go,  for  she  was  sure  that  an  old 
key  she  had,  that  had  been  in  the  family  since  the 
time  of  Richard  III.,  must  have  been  the  right  one — 
after  getting  rid,  I  say,  of  all  these,  and  all  had  been 
done  that  could  be  done,  and  nothing  had  oome  of  it, 
Mr.  Barwell  had  to  face  Mrs.  B.  for  apparently  the  rest 
of  his  life  with  an  unsolved  mystery — and  that,  let 
me  tell  you,  was  a  serious  thing  for  any  married  man 
who  must  be  at  home  most  of  the  day  to  have  to  do. 

Amongst  the  readers  of  the  advertisements  in  the 
chief  papers  was  the  Bey.  Jonathan  Dobree,  the  Vicar 
of  Blaystone.  He  was  on  the  look-out  for  an  estim- 
able quadruped  that  could  be  ridden  by  a  child. 
That  would  just  suit  him,  as  he  was  neryous,  and 
he  meant  to  study  the  advertisement  oolumns  until 
he  met  with  that  worthy  beast ;  and  once  in  the  thick 
of  them,  he  went  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  and 
then  he  saw  the  notice  of  Messrs.  Harwell,  Hayward, 
and  Janeway  about  the  key. 

The  worthy  man  looked  at  his  own  bunch,  and 
wondered  whether  any  of  his  keys  would  fit  the  mys- 
terious box  But  as  they  were  all  of  a  very  ordin- 
ary type,  and  a  journey  to  London  was  expensive, 
he  thought  he  would  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  matter,  and  it  was  just  as  well  he  did  not.  But 
the  thing  stuck  in  his  mind,  and  he  often  wondered 
about  it,  and  said,  "Someone  might  write  a  story 
about  that  key,"  and  relegating  it  to  that  part  of  his 
memory  in  which  he  kept  the  sea-serpent  and  a 
number  of  strange  speculations  of  German  divines, 
he  thought  no  more  of  it,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Limner  and  Co.  did  their  very  beet  with  the  new 
chancel  window  for  Blaystone  Church.  They  had 
not  been  stinted  as  regards  price,  and  they  did  not 
stint  as  regards  work.  Especially  careful  were  they 
with  the  likeness  of  Evelyn  Despard.  They  had 
good  photographs  to  work  from,  and  did  not  give 
over  until  they  had  thoroughly  satisfied  Sir  Joseph 
Despard  and  themselves.  They  determined,  as  they 
had  plenty  of  money  at  their  disposal,  that  the 
Blaystone  window  should  be  something  to  refer  to. 

And  surely,  as  the  window  stood  temporarily 
erected  in  the  studio  of  Limner  and  Co.,  it  was  a  goodly 
sight ;  and  Sir  Joseph  and  the  Vicar  rejoiced  at  it — 
the  one  because  of  the  worthy  commemoration  of 
his  child,  and  the  other  because  of  the  neutralisation 
of  the  hideous  skull.  And  both  thought  and  hoped 
that  that  window  would  be  as  good  as  a  sermon  to 
many,  and  would  tell  of  how  good  and  kind  He  was — 
He — the  great  He,  whose  word  for  all  the  young  was 
this,, "  Suffer  them  to  come  unto  me — Forbid  them  not." 

**  You  will  excuse  me.  Sir  Joseph,"  said  Mr.  Limner, 
senior,  "  you  will  excuse  me,  sir,  for  saying  it — and 
the  Vicar  of  Blaystone  will  not,  I  trust,  consider  me 
superstitious ;  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  that 
little  one  brought  some  blessing  into  Blaystone  Church, 
or  parish,  or  somewhere,  or  to  some  one  about.  Do 
you  know,  gentlemen,  that  there's  a  history,  quite 
a  little  history,  about  the  painting  of  that  child. 
You  have  obeerved  that  it  has  an  other-world  look 
about  it  It  might  be  so— for  it  has  been  painted 
by  a  young  man  who,  when  he  was  wprl^ng  oi^  it, 


was  fast  going  to  another  world^-and,"  said  Mr. 
Limner,  dropping  his  voice  into  a  solemn  whisper, 
"  who  has  gone  there  now.  He  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing of  the  other  world  upon  him  before  he  left  here, 
and  he  has  put  it  into  the  faoe  of  that  child." 

Thus  the  window  was  finished  to  the  full  satisfac- 
tion both  of  the  baronet  and  the  Vicar,  and  it  now 
only  remained  that  it  should  be  put  up  in  Blaystone 
Church.  This,  Mr.  Limner  promised  should  be  done 
by  Christmas  Day. 

"  The  Christmas  morning  sun  shall  shine  into  Blay- 
stone church  through  those  holy  faces  and  those  white 
robes,  and,"  said  Mr.  Limner,  who  had  seen  the  "  Fly- 
ing Skull "  when  he  went  to  inspect  the  chancel  for 
the  window,  "none  will  ever  look  any  more  upon 
that  hideous  skull ;  their  eyes  will  be  directed  to  the 
beautiful  and  other- world  faces  in  my  window — 
pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  speak  with  what  I  may  hope  is 
a  justifiable  pride  of  work  into  which  I  have  really 
put  my  heart." 

"  ChriBtmas  cornea  but  once  a  year, 
And  when  ft  comes  it  brings  good  cheer." 

So  sings  the  old  rhyme,  but  ah !  is  it  true? — Christ- 
mas brings  to  many  sad  memories — ^the  consciousness 
of  fearful  gaps,  crevasses,  graveyards,  terrible  things 
in  the  heart.  But  I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  upon 
these ;  we  need  go  no  farther  than  our  own  pages  for 
an  instance  of  the  truth  of  this,  if  indeed  we  know  so 
little  of  life  as  to  want  one.  What  would  Christmas 
bring  to  Sir  Joseph  Despard? 

But  there  was  one  little  family  in  Blaystone  to 
whom  it  was  about  to  bring  good  cheer,  and  that  was 
old  Jacob  Soames's.  The  long  fret  of  years  was  about 
to  end  to  him  and  his. 

And  thus  it  came  about. 

"Grandfather,"  said  Elspeth  Soamee,  "they  wiU 
finish  the  new  window  to-night?" 

"  Yes,  my  child,  they  will  begin  to  take  down  the 
scaffolding  and  the  canvas  at  five  o'clock." 

"And  you  will  be  in  the  church,  I  heard  you  say, 
all  night,  cleaning  up,  and  sweeping  after  the 
decorations." 

"Ay,  indeed,"  said  old  Jacob. 

"You'll  let  me  be  with  you?"  said  Elspeth. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  old  man,  "  bed  is  the  place  for  thee, 
little  hkss." 

"Grandfather,"  said  the  girl,  "I  must  stay  with 
you,  for  a  reason — a  reason  I  promised  Miss  Evelyn 
beforp  she  died." 

"And  what  may  that  be?" 

"  I  promised  that  the  *  Flying  Skull '  should  have  a 
wreath  of  holly-berries  on  Christmas  Eve — ^though 
you  must  take  it  off  before  church-time,  I  know.  I 
must  keep  my  word  to  the  dead." 

To  tell  a  lie  to  anyone  buried  by  him,  and  in  his 
ohurch-yard,  would  have  been  a  dr^Mlful  thing  to  the 
sexton,  and  though  pretty  proof  against  superstition 
and  all  ordinary  ghoets,  this  would  be  an  unusual 
thing,  and  he  was  not  sure  how  it  would  work  out 
after  dark ;  so  after  some  demur,  he  agreed  to  it.  The 
two  big  stoves  in  the  church  warmed  it  well,  and 
Elspeth  evidently  was  not  to  be  denied. 

So  those  two  spent  that  night  together  in  Bla^rgtoi^e 
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Church — ^the  old  man  and  the  little  girl — and  Ekpeth 
made  the  holly  wreath,  and  with  many  grimaces  the 
old  man  put  it  on  the  cold  brows  of  the  Flying 
Skull,  to  be  taken  off  in  three  or  four  hours — ^though  it 
was  never  taken  off  by  human  hand. 

Christmas  morning  about  five  o*clock  found  Blay- 
stone  Church  all  decorated  for  the  holy  festival, 
even  to  the  very  temples  of  the  **  Flying  Skull,"  which 
for  a  little  while  were  to  wear  the  wreath,  and  be  so 
far  in  harmony  with  all  around.  Such  harmony  that 
skull  api)eared  as  though  it  could  not  endure — for  it 
did  not  wait  for  any  human  hand  to  remove  that 
wreath. 

And  the  only  living  being  within  the  walls  of 
Blaystone  Church  was  EUspeth  Soames. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  sexton,  "  sleep  on,  little  one.  I  '11 
leave  the  candles  burning  and  make  up  the  fires ;  I  'U 
just  go  home  for  the  new  matting,  and  1 11  be  back 
long  before  you're  awake.'* 

But  Jacob  Soames  was  not  back  so  soon  as  he 
thoughts  He  had  a  good  deal  of  delay  in  getting  the 
matting  ready,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  start  with 
it,  the  storm  which  had  been  gathering  for  two  hours 
before  burst — crackle-crash ! — it  broke  right  over  Blay- 
stone Church — the  lightning  seemed  almost  to  strike 
the  steeple  ;  and  then  came  torrents  of  rain,  during 
which  the  sexton  could  not  stir.  But  Elspeth  1  why 
did  he  ever  leave  her  even  for  an  hour  ?  Would  she 
not  be  terrified  even  out  of  her  very  wits/ 

And  in  truth,  enough  had  happened  to  terrify 
Elspie.  Long  had  the  iron  spike  which  held  the 
Flying  Skull  on  the  slant,  as  though  it  were  about  to 
fly,  been  rusting,  and  now  it  was  very,  very  nearly 
through  ;  the  last  fixing  of  the  holly  wreath  on  it  had 
given  it  a  little  shake — the  church  itself  had  almost 
trembled  under  this  terrific  thunder-peal,  and  that 
had  given  the  last  needful  touch — ^with  a  tremendous 
crash  down  came  the  skull  on  the  chancel  pavement, 
smashing  itself  into  half  a  dozen  pieces.  With  even 
such  wings  as  it  had,  it  might,  considering  the  plaoe 
in  which  it  was,  have  had  the  decency  to  come  down 
a  little  more  gently  ;  but  no  1  its  destiny  was  to  fall 
— and  smash. 

After  her  first  terror  was  over,  Elspie  Soames  saw 
something  glittering  on  the  ground,  and  picked  it  up 
— ^it  was  a  small,  a  very  small  key,  bright  as  silver, 
twisted  here  and  there,  with  the  funniest  wards.  It 
had  fallen  out  of  the  skull,  out  of  a  cunning  chamber 
inside  it,  the  hollowing  out  of  which  had  so  weakened 
it,  that  it  could  not  stand  the  crash  of  its  terrible  fall. 

All  was  quiet  now,  except  the  splashing  of  the  rain, 
and  Elspie  and  the  shattered  skull  were  alone.  She 
called  for  her  grandfather,  but  he  gave  no  answer; 
and  remembering  that  he  had  to  fetch  the  matting, 
and  that  no  doubt  he  had  just  gone  for  it  while  she 
had  dropped  asleep,  she  said  a  little  prayer  and  just 
sat  down  again— not  to  sleep,  but  to  listen  for  his 
stepe  when  he  came. 

But  sleep  will  come  sometimes  whether  we  like  it 
or  not;  and  Elspie.  who  had  been  up  all  night, 
dropped  off  again.  The  church  belonged  to  Gk)d,  and 
not  to  the  skull,  and  she  was  not  afraid.  The  little 
prayer  perhaps  brought  the  sleep.  But  so  it  was,  that 
AS  0OOII  as  the  hnge  storm-cloud  rolled  away«  and  the 


sun  burst  out  with  a  grand  golden  beam,  klA  the 
sexton  reached  the  church  breathless  with  fright,  he 
found  the  little  maid  calmly  sleeping.  She  lay  along 
the  broad  chancel  step,  on  which  she  had  been  sitting 
with  her  back  against  one  of  the  pillars — when  sleep 
overpowered  her  she  had  just  quietly  sunk  down — and  in 
her  open  hand,  relaxed  by  sleep,  was  the  glittering  key. 

And  all  round  about  the  child,  and  on  her,  was 
gathered  ithe  light  from  the  figures  in  the  window — 
the  two  chief  figures — Evelyn  Despard  and  the  One  by 
whom  she  was  being  blessed.  It  was  the  first  light 
which  passed  through  them  from  the  outer  sun  into 
the  holy  house ;  and  it  fell  on  the  one  to  whom  Evelyn 
Dcspard  had  said  that,  if  anything  could  be  revealed, 
so  it  should  be  to  her. 

I  don't  in  the  least  say  that  any  revelation  indeed 
was  made.  I  only  chronicle  that  the  light  fell  from 
Evelyn  to  Elspie,  and  tarried  on  her  as  she  slept,  and 
that  the  thunder-riven  skull  had  given  up  a  part  of 
its  secret,  and  that  of  that  secret  Elspie's  hand  now 
held  the  key. 

Wonderful  of  course  was  the  sensation  which  the 
fall  of  the  ^'  Flying  Skull  "  caused  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  many  were  the  visitors  who  came  to  look 
at  the  denuded  monument — ^read  the  inscription  on  it, 
and  departed  saying  it  was  very  strange. 

But  the  secret  of  the  key  they  were  not  told.  That 
was  kept  close  between  Sir  Joseph,  the  Vicar,  the 
sexton,  and  his  grandchild.  What  might  come  of  it, 
who  could  tell  7  but  that  there  would  be  something, 
however  it  might  come  about,  that  was  certain. 

Day  and  night  pondered  the  Vicar  the  mystery  of 
the  key.  At  last  a  revelation  came  to  him.  Rum- 
maging one  day  amid  the  lumber-room  of  his  memory 
— among  the  German  metaphysics,  and  wild  theories 
about  Scripture  facts,  the  sea-serpent,  and  the  goose- 
berry as  big  as  an  ^^^  and  the  like,  up  started 
Barwell  and  Co.'s  advertisement  about  the  box.  The 
Vicar  excitedly  fished  it  out  from  the  book  of  news- 
paper scraps,  and  rushed  headlong  with  it  to  the 
Manor. 

'^  It  may  be  the  key,"  said  the  baronet ;  "  at  any  rate, 
we  can  but  try  ; "  and  that  nighta  train  saw  the 
baronet^  the  Vicar,  and  old  Jacob  off  to  London. 

As  may  be  well  imagined,  the  cards  of  the  baronet 
and  the  clergyman  were  not  to  be  despised,  and  the 
partners  with  the  head-clerks  assembled  in  solemn 
form  to  see  the  lock  tried. 

Incredulity  first — breathlessness  next — ^a  suppressed 
hurrah  third,  as  the  lock  clicked  in  response  to  the 
turn  of  a  bright  little  key,  and  the  Soames  mystery 
stood  revealed.  The  contents  of  the  box  were  simply 
a  Bank  of  England  note  for  £20,000,  and  one  line — 
"  The  Soames  who  gets  it  is  welcome  to  it"  Ba  ! 
ha!  hal 

Now  was  revealed  why  the  money  which  Blaystone 
Manor  fetched  never  could  be  traced.  No  doubt  John 
Soames  wished  to  keep  the  money  within  his  own 
power  while  he  lived,  and  to  keep  it  from  any  Soamen 
ever  getting  it  if  he  did  not  use  it  himself  before  he 
died.    The  one  line  was  one  of  spite  to  the  end. 

John  Soames  had  died  rejoicing  in  the  belief  that 
that  money  should  never  reach  a  Soames'  hand. 

Bnt  whftt  they  never  knew  was  how  patiently  and 
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peneveTingly  day  by  day  the  man  who  had  pushed 
that  key  into  the  centre  of  that  skull  had  wrought  to 
get  it  tiiere.  And  truly  he  did  his  work  with  skill 
— ^patience  did  it  There  was  just  the  proper  bed 
for  the  little  key,  and  no  more;  and  then  came 
the  filling  in,  so  deftly  done  that  no  human 
eye  was  likely  to  discover  it,  and  none  ever  did. 
But  the  cement  had  not  filled  the  whole  of  the 
key-bed.    John  Soames  was  afraid  of  its  hardening, 


She  put  many  questions  to  poor  Mr.  B.,  to  which,  in 
her  opinion,  he  did  not  always  give  the  right  answer. 
For  example,  when  asked  if  he  called  himself  a  man, 
and  he  meekly  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  species,  she 
repudiated  the  idea  altogether ;  and  when  he  asked 
*'  what  he  was,"  and  said  he  *'  wasn't  a  woman,"  all 
that  he  took  by  that  undoubted  statement  of  fact  was 
that,  "  No,  he  was  nothing  of  the  kind ;  for,  had  he 
been,  he  would  rather  have  broken  in  the  box  with 


*  In  her  open  hand  was  the  glittering  key."— p.  220. 


and  preventing  his  getting  at  his  key  if  he  wanted  it ; 
it  was  little  more  than  a  small  plug  which  closed  the 
secret  chamber  of  the  key,  and  the  skull  was  prepared 
to  crack  across  if  it  got  such  a  crashing  fall  as  had 
indeed  brought  it  to  its  end. 

So  strange  were  the  circumstances,  that  the  bankers 
requested  a  little  time  before  they  gave  up  the  box 
and  its  contents  ;  but  on  getting  a  bond  of  indemnity 
from  Sir  Joseph  they  handed  it  over  to  Jacob  Soames. 

For  that  £20,000  the  baronet— ^lad  to  get  rid  of  the 
Manor — ^handed  it  over  to  old  Jacob,  who  had  his 
grandson  educated  as  became  its  heir,  and  who  had 
his  grand-daughter  brought  up  as  a  lady,  which 
indeed  she  was  already,  all  to  the  piano,  calisthenics, 
and  Frencli — ^with  the  irregular  verbs. 

Amongst  those  who  most  rejoiced  at  the  revelation 
of  the  secret  of  the  box  was  Mr.  Barwell,  who,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  had  had  a  sorry  time  of  it  with 
Mrs.  B.  since  he  left  the  bank.  To  have  left  the  firm 
with  a  secret  which  she  could  henceforth  never  hope 
to  unravel  was  in  her  eyes  the  height  of  poltroonery 
and  imbecility  and  want  of  self-respect. 


a  poker  than  left  the  firm,  after  all  those  years,  with 
a  secret  for  other  people,  perhaps,  to  find  out — with  a 
secret  which  his  wife  could  never  know ! " 

Dear,  good  Mr.  B. !  the  great  question,  "  Is  life 
worth  living?"  you  began  once  more  timidly  to  re- 
volve in  your  mind ;  and,  asking  for  a  second 
helping  of  turtle,  and  looking  somewhat  furtively  at 
your  spouse,  with  a  slight  impediment  in  your 
speech,  you  ventured  a  little  tremblingly  on  the 
affirmative,  and  said  "Yes." 

As  to  old  Jacob,  old  association  kept  him  con- 
tinually wandering  about  the  churchyard,  until  at 
last  he  lay  down  in  it  himself.  One  great  satisfac- 
tion he  had  before  he  died :  the  Yicar  got  a  faculty  for 
the  removal  from  the  chancel  of  the  monument  on 
which  the  skull  had  stood,  and  a  marble  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Evelyn  Despard  was  put  in  its  place; 
and  in  a  hole  dug  with  his  own  hands,  deeper  than 
the  deepest  grave  in  Blaystone  churchyard,  the  former 
sexton  buriedf  out  of  sight  for  ever,  the  shattered 
remnants  of 

"The  Flying  Skull." 
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ADDRESSES     TO     CHRISTIAN     WORKERS. 

BY  TU£  B£V.  OOBDON  CALTUBOP,  M.A. 
I,-THE   MOTIVE. 


B  primary  and  fandamental 
motiye  which  inflaenoes  the 
ChriBtian  worker  is,  of  coarse, 
a  sense  of  duty.  Taught  by 
the  Spirit,  he  has  come  to 
understand  that  he  is  not  his 
own,  but  that  he  belongs  to 
another,  even  to  Christ  The 
revelation,  in  some  cases,  is 
a  startling  one  :  in  all  cases 
it  is  productive  of  marked 
results,  and  puts  the  man 
who  receives  it  inta  an  ex- 
pectant attitude.  Ton  see 
him  waiting,  as  it  were,  look- 
ing up,  with  the  thought 
in  his  heart,  "  Lord !  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to 
do?" 

And  surely  he  is  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he 
will  presentiy  be  entrusted  with  a  commission  from 
above?  No  doubt  the  Lord  could  dispense  with  all 
intermediate  agents  and  agencies,  if  He  chose  to  do  so ; 
He  could  bring  His  own  influence  to  bear  directly  and 
immediately  upon  the  human  heart  and  conscience  : 
He  could,  for  instance,  set  aside  the  preacher,  and  use 
only  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  He  does  not  see  fit,  as  a 
rule,  to  do  so.  He  works  upon  men  through  men.  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  the  organ  of  Christ,  and  by 
means  of  it  He  brings  Himself  into  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  Yes;  and  all  the  servants  of  Christ 
have  their  share — ^be  it  a  larger  or  a  lesser  one— in  the 
vast  scheme.  The  Master  has  gone  a^ay,  leaving  "  to 
every  man  his  work."  And  so  we  stand,  for  a  moment 
or  two,  until  the  Divine  will  declares  itself — waiting 
to  be— not  hired,  for  we  are  in  the  service  now,  but 
directed,  sent,  employed,  honoured  by  occupation,  as 
we  have  been  already  honoured  by  acceptance. 

God  had  great  purposes  to  accomplish  concerning 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel ;  but  He  suspended  everything 
on  the  action  of  His  prophet  Elijah.  So  long  as  Elijah 
prayed  that  it  would  not  rain,  the  drought  continued ; 
when  he  prayed  that  the  rain  might  come,  it  came, 
and  the  curse  was  lifted  off.  In  other  words,  God 
condescended  to  make  His  own  servant  essential  to  the 
fulfilment  of  His  own  Diyine  plans. 

So  with  us — in  our  infinitely  smaller  way.  God  has 
called  us :   God  intends  to  use  us. 

The  first  feeling,  then,  I  say.  is  that  of  obligation. 
We  ou^ht  to  work  for  our  Divine  Master,  partly 
because  He  bids  us  work,  partly  also  because  we  are 
members  of  a  body  through  which  Christ  intends  to 
manifest  Himself  to  the  world,  and  to  bring  His 
gracious  and  loving  influences  to  bear  upon  it. 

IL  But  in  addition  to  the  sense  of  duty,  we  have  to 
take  into  account  the  constraint  of  love — a  feeling 
which  impels  us  to  bear  testimony,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  to  tJie  Divine  goodness  towards  us.  There  are  not 
a  few  persons  who  hardly  know  how  to  speak  a  word 


for  Christ,  or  who  would,  at  all  events,  be  greatly  em- 
barrassed if  called  upon  to 'tell  out  to  others  what  the 
Lord  has  done  for  them,  what  He  is  to  them.  Such 
reticence,  perhaps,  is  not  without  its  faulty  side,  for  it 
robs  Christ  of  His  due,  r.nd  hinders  His  cause  amongst 
men ;  and  the  tendency  to  it  ought  rather  to  be  resisted 
than  acquiesced  in  and  excused,  as  is  toe  frequently 
the  case.  But,  at  the  same  time — ^for  characters  in 
which  it  prevails — there  is  an  outlet  in  Christian 
work.  Service  for  them  is  testimony.  Though  they 
cannot  say  much,  they  flnd  in  their  earnestness,  in 
their  diligence,  in  their  devotedness,  a  tongue  with 
which  to  utter  the  Redeemer's  praise ;  and  others, 
seeing  tiieir  good  works,  give  glory  to  the  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  Love,  then,  even  when  it  is,  so 
to  speak,  inarticulate,  expresses  itself  in  work  ;  and  as 
it  grows  and  increases  finds  apter  and  apter  expres- 
sion, lliere  is  no  teacher  like  love.  Ingenious  in  the 
discovery  of  methods,  it  puts  up  with  no  repulse,  but 
if  one,  plan  fails  turns  to  another.  It  scorns  weariness, 
and  perseveres  until  it  succeeds.  It  sweetens  all  toil, 
makes  all  company  congenial,  and  every  burden  light 
to  bear — ^with  patience  at  least,  if  not  with  joyfulness. 
It  is  its  own  great  reward,  and  illuminates  for  itself 
the  path  it  has  to  tread,  be  it  ever  so  dull,  and  rough, 
and  rugged,  and  barren,  and  uninviting.  Let  uslask, 
then — ^we  who  are  workers  for  the  Kingdom — that 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ  may  be  shed  abroad  more 
and  more  in  our  hearts  by  the  blessed  indwelling  and 
inworking  in  them  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

IIL  Next  to  this  Divine  love,  and  an  inseparable 
companion  to  it — comes  zeal  for  God*s  honour.  How 
precious  this  zeal  is  in  God's  sight  we  are  taught  by 
one  of  EzekieVs  most  remarkable  visions.  Do  yon. 
remember  it  ?  The  prophet  sees  the  cloud  of  Divine 
vengeance  closing  round  and  resting  upon  the  doomed 
city  of  Jerusalem.  Mysterious  figures,  each  with 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  hover  over  the  unconscious 
population.  Orders  are  given  to  them  to  smite  un- 
sparingly, young  and  old,  the  minister  of  religion 
and  him  who  comes  to  worship  at  the  altar  :  all  are 
to  be  cut  down ;  and  soon  the  city  will  be  the  hideous 
scene  of  desolation  and  death,  and  che  cry  of  its 
agony  will  go  shivering  up  to  the  stars.  But  from 
this  terrible  calamity  some  are  to  he  exewpt ;  some 
are  to  have  a  mark  put  upon  their  foreheads  by  which 
they  shall  be  known ;  and  when  the  slaughter  oomee 
on,  these  are  to  be  passed  by.  And  who  are  they^ 
they  whom  the  destroying  angel  is  to  leave  unharmed, 
as  he  did  on  that  dark  niglit  in  Egypt,  when  he  swept 
over  the  blood-stained  portals  and  entered  them  not  ? 
They  are  the  men  and  women  who  "sigh  and  cry** 
for  the  abominations  of  Jerusalem ;  who  grieve  over 
the  dishonour  done  to  their  covenaAt-God ;  who  pray 
for  deliverance ;  who  strive,  so  far  as  they  may,  for 
the  overthrow  of  evil.  Tes,  the  true  workers  for 
the  Divine  Kingdom  must  have  this  characteristic 
amongst  others,  that  they  cannot  sit  down  and  enjoy 
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themfielveB,  and  use  their  own  priTileges — cannot,  in 
fact,  take  life  easily — ^when  they  see  Satan  tempting, 
and  souls  perishing,  and  ^e  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  trampled  under  foot.  Their  comfort 
is  disturbed  at  the  sight.  They  become  restless. 
They  must  be  up  and  doing. 

lY.  Let  us  add  to  the  sense  of  duty,  to  the  con- 
straint of  love,  to  the  impulse  of  spiritual  jealousy, 
one  thing  more,  and  that  a  deep  and  true  sympathy 
with  our  fellow-men,  or  what  some  have  called  an 
*'  enthusiasm  of  humanity,"  and  then  we  shall  be  fairly 
equipped  for  our  task.  Without  this  latter  qualification 
we  shall  accomplish  but  little.  Li  our  Master  Himself 
it  was  the  Divine  love  shining  through  human  eyes, 
and  sounding  in  the  tones  of  a  human  voice,  that 
drew  hearts  round  Him  by  the  power  of  an  irresistible 
attraction.  Had  He  been  hard,  His  holiness  would 
have  repelled,  and  men  would  have  kept  aloof  from 
Him.  As  it  was,  all  who  were  not  incurably  wedded 
to  their  sins,  pressed  into  His  loving  and  gracious 
presence,  eager  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  their 
sorrows  and  trials  at  His  sacred  feet;  and  the 
most  lost  and  hopeless — those  whom  society  had  given 
up  in  despair,  or  flung  off  with  contempt— felt  that 
they  had  in.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a  Deliverer  and 
a  Friend.  And  we,  if  we  would  be  successful 
workers,  must  partake  of  this  spirit— and  partake 
largely  of  it  too.  Men,  women,  and  children— all 
recognise,  directly  they  see  him,  the.  man  who  honours 
humanity  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  in  true  and  genuine 
sympathy  with  it.  Duty!  Yes!  we  require  the 
backbone  of  a  sense  of  duty — ^we  shall  be  but  limp 
workers  without  it ;  Love  to  Him  who  loved  us, 
and  gave  fiimself  for  us— z«?a/  for  the  glory  of  QtoA — 
yes  I  we  must  have  the  strong  impulse  which  both 
these  feelings  impart  But,  though  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  any  one  of  the  three,  still  less  can  we 
dispense  with  the  magnetic  influence  of  a  Christ-given 
brotherUness.  In  the  union  of  all  we  have  the  motive 
power  of  the  true  Christian  worker.  And  need 
it  be  said  that  it  is  only  by  abiding  in  Christ,  it  is 
only  by  seeking  and  obtaining  continually  the  blessed 
influences  of  tiie  Holy  Spirit,  that  this  power,  in  its 
purity  ard  strength,  can  be  sustained  and  increased 
within  us? 


With  two  thoughts  we  conclude. 

First :  Let  us  not  be  unwilling  or  slow  to  extend 
recognition  and  greeting  to  all  who  are  working  for  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  upon  earth,  although 
they  do  not  adopt  our  method,  and  even,  it  may  be,  do 
not  march  with  us  under  the  banner  of  Christ  We 
regret  that  they  should  not  do  so,  for  they  miss  a  noble 
inspiration,  they  rob  themselves  of  a  wonderful  sus- 
taining power.  Well  is  it  to  labour,  and  strive,  and 
contend  for  what  is  right  and  true ;  but  it  is  better 
far,  and  happier  far,  to  work  for  and  with  a 
righteous  person  ;  and  that  blessing  we  who  call  our- 
selves Christians  enjoy.  And  besides,  we  are  more 
sure  of  a  result,  for  we  work  on  the  lines  which  God 
has  laid  down.  We  know  what  we  are  about.  We 
follow  a  leader,  a  Captain,  who  is  Himself  the  Truth. 
Nevertheless,  we  will  remember  that  all  who  honestly 
struggle  against  evil  are  to  be  held  in  honour  by  us. 
Do  not  let  us  despise  them  as  if  they  were  merely 
secular— the  politician,  or  the  statesman,  or  the  writer, 
or  the  poet,  or  the  man  of  science,  who,  without 
making  what  is  called  a  "profession  of  religion," 
are  labouring  to  overthrow  abuses,  to  root  out  error, 
to  remove  mistakes,  to  let  in  light  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  mankind.  **He  that  is  not  against  us  is 
for  us." 

Our  last  thought  is  for  ourselves.  It  may  be  a 
trouble  to  some  who  read  these  papers  that  they  seem 
to  be  doing  no  direct  work,  for  Christ  Nothing  of 
the  kind,  so  far  as  they  know,  has  up  to  the  present 
time  fallen  in  their  way.  They  btirv«;  little  to  give ; 
they  cannot  teach :  they  do  not  know  how  to  visit  the 
poor ;  they  think  that  they  have  no  gift  of  adminis- 
tration even  of  the  simplest  kind ;  and  they  do  not  feel 
much  courage  to  speak  on  religion.  Are  they  outside 
the  pale  of  Christian  workers?  Assuredly  not  "They 
also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait"  And  where  there 
is  the  real  willingness,  the  opportunity  will  sooner  or 
later  present  itself.  Meantime  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
power  of  prayer,  which  all  may  exert),  these  persons 
are  working  for  Christ  if  they  are  truly  following 
Christ  For  mighty,  beyond  all  expression,  is  the 
influence  of  a  life,  in  which  every  common  thing  is 
done,  and  every  ordinary  duty  discharged — ^in  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 


HOW  GOD  PRESERVED  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BY  THB  VEBY  BEY.  B.  PAYNE  SMITH,  D.D.,  DEAN  OP  CANTBBBUBY.— THIBD  PAPBB. 


j|E  saw  in  our  last  paper  what  an 
array  there  is  of  costly  and  noble 
manuscripts,  ranging  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixteenth  centurj', 
whereby  students  have  ample 
means  for  settling  the  text  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  So  many 
of  these  MSS.,  however,  have 
either  been  discovered,  or,  at  least,  made  available 
for  use  only  in  our  own  days,  tliat  naturally  many 


interesting  questions  are  still  under  debate ;  bu  J 
even  so,  there  is  no  book  in  the  world  for  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  which  there  is  such  an  amount 
of  testimony  as  there  is  for  that  of  the  Bible. 

It  may  seem  strange,  nevertheless,  to  affirm  that 
even  if  not  one  of  tliese  goodly  MSS.  had  been 
preserved,  yet  that  the  Bible  would  not  have  been 
lost ;  so  great  has  been  the  care  taken  of  it  by  the 
Divine  Providence,  and  so  vast  the  evidence  for  it 
on  every  side. 
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The  Quiver, 


8T.    JKROMB    TRANSLATING    THK    SCKIPTURBB 


One  might  wiy  much  upon  this  point  with  regard 
to  the  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  contained  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  beginning  long  anterior 
to  the  date  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  And  as 
copies  of  the  Bible  could  not  be  multiplied  so 
cheaply  then  as  they  are  now  by  the  printing  press, 
they  quoted  very  lai^gely  ;  and  as  they  delighted  in 
allegorical  interpretations,  there  is  no  portion  of 
Holy  Writ  which  is  not  pressed  into  service.  The 
quotations  have,  for  textual  purposes,  to  be  used 
carefully  ;  because  the  Fathers  often  quoted  from 
memory,  and  possessed  none  of  those  helps  to 
accuracy,  in  the  shape  of  dictionaries  and  concord- 
ances, enjoyed  by  us  now.  But  the  habit  of  de- 
pending upon  memory  made  their  memories  stronger  ; 
and  they  were  not  so  uncritical  as  many  writers 
suppose,  but  often  refer  to  the  existence  of  diflfer- 
ences  of  reading.  Altogether,  their  value  is  very 
great,  inasmnrh  as  they  show  what  was  the  current 
l€xl  oi  liuly  bi:iip(urc  in  their  days;   and,  more- 


over, the  errors  to  which  they  are  liable  are  of  a 
different  kind  from  those  committed  by  copyists, 
and  thus  they  serve  as  a  check  upon  one  another. 

But  the  authority  to  which  I  now  wish  to  refer  is 
that  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  when  I  mention 
that  some  of  these  are  earlier  than  the  most  ancient 
codices,  and  that  they  come  from  various  quarters, 
and  represent  distinct  and  distant  branches  of  the 
Church,  it  is  plain  that  their  evidence  is  of  very  high 
value. 

We  have  already  seen  that  when  the  Jews  re- 
turned from  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  common 
people  had  lost  the  use  of  the  old  classic  Hebrew, 
and  that  this  led  to  the  formation  of  Tai:gunis,  or 
translations  into  the  Arama^n  patois  spoken  by  the 
multitude.  And  these  Targums,  gradually  perfected 
during  the  four  centuries  and  a  half  between 
Nehemiah's  age  and  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition  in  the  nabbinic 
schools,  guarded  the   li threw  text  from  corruptioo 
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then,  and  are  moat  useful  to  ub  now  for  textual 
criticism.    But  the  first  complete  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  that  made  into   Greek  in  Egypt, 
and  which  was  probably  begun  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  about  280  B.C.,  and  completed  in  the 
ooor^  o!  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years.     Now,  that 
which  led  to  the  making  of  this  translation  was  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  Jews  had  settled  in 
Egypt     Isaiah  speaks  of  their  presence  not  only  in 
Lower  £gypt,  but  in  Pathros — that  is,  Upper  Egypt — 
and  even  in  Gush — that  is,  the  Soudftn  and  Abyssinia. 
(Isa.   xi.    11.)      He   foresaw  also    the    time   when 
whole  cities  there  would  speak  the  Aramoean  tongue 
[ibid,  xix.   18),   and   condemned   the   policy  which 
caused  so  many  Israelites  to  migrate  thither  {ibid, 
XXX.  2).     But  the  Assyrian  wars  made  the  greater 
safety  and  peace  of  Egypt  very  strong  attractions  to 
the  Jews  as  their  own  land  became  more  and  more 
devastated  by  war  ;  and  we  find  Jeremiah  similarly 
attempting,  but  in  vain,  to  stem  their  flight  thither 
(Jer.  xlii.  14),  and  finally  compelled  himself  to  go 
with  the  fugitives.     Most  of  my  readers  will  prob- 
ably remember    the  wonderful   proofs  brought    to 
light  within  the  last  few  years  of  his  presence  at 
Tahpanhes,  and  the   discovery  there  of    the  very 
pavement  ol  which  he  speaks  in  chap,  xliii.  8—10. 
Of  course  the  same  thing  would  happen  in  Egypt  as 
at  Babylon,  that  the  people  generally  would  embark 
in  trade,  and  adopt  the  language  of  the  mart,  which 
there  was  Greek.     And  when  the  Greek  Empire  of 
Alexander  was  divided  among  his  generals,  and  the 
Ptolemys  took  Egypt,  and  fostered  the  Jews  there, 
especially  at  Alexandria,  because  of  their  aptitude 
for  trade,  with  increased  numbers  and  larger  wealth 
there  would  come  the  desire  of  having  their  Law  and 
other  Scriptures  in  the  language  used  by  them  in 
daily  life. 

A  fabulous  account  of  this  version  is  given  in  a 
letter  of  Aristeas,  narrating  how  King  Ptolemy 
sent  aa  embassy  to  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem, 
with  large  sums  in  silver  and  gold  ;  and  how  the 
high  priest  selected  six  men  of  each  tribe,  who, 
after  a  magnificent  reception,  were  shut  up  in  cells 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  completed  the  translation  in 
seventy-two  daya  The  internal  evidence  proves 
that  it  was  made  gradually,  and  by  men  deficient  in 
the  knowledge  handed  down  in  the  schools  in 
Palestine.  They  often  divide  sentences  wrcmgly, 
mistake  the  meaning  of  rare  words,  and  not  un- 
frequently  confess  their  ignorance  by  transcribing 
Hebrew  words  in  Greek  characters.  But  the  story 
was  so  generally  current  that  the  version  was  called 
the  Septuagint,  as  being  made  by  seventy  [and  two] 
men. 

Now,  this  translation  holds  so  very  important  a 
place  in  Church  history,  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  it. 

And,  $rst,  for  many  ages  it  was  the  sole  means  by 

which  the  Old  Testament  was  known  to  Christians. 

We  have  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Uncial  MSS. 

that  the  noblest  of  them  contain  the  Septnagint  and 

15 


the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
absolutely  unknown  in  the  West,  and  only  partially 
known  in  the  East;  and  thus  the  Church  was 
unable  to  distinguish  between  what  was  genuine  and 
what  apocryphal.  We  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
the  Vulgate  what  great  difficulties  Jerome  had  to  over- 
come, and  how  he  was  forced  to  settle  at  Bethlehem, 
before  he  could  make  his  translation  directly  from 
the  Hebrew.  The  old  Latin  version  ( Veius  Itala)  was 
made  from  the  Septnagint 

An  equally  important  service  which  it  rendered 
was  that  it  prepared  the  Gentile  world  for  the 
reception  of  Christ.  Those  devout  men  and  women 
of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  St  Paul's  missionary 
tours  were  Gentiles  whose  hearts  had  been  reached 
by  the  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  unity, 
holiness,  omnipresence,  and  almighty  power  of  Crod  ; 
and  it  was  the  Septnagint  which  had  given  them 
this  knowledge.  Without  this  preparation  going  on 
for  nearly  three  centuries,  the  Gentile  world  would 
not  have  been  fit  to  receive  doctrines  so  pure  and 
refined  as  those  of  Christianity. 

To  ua  a  third  most  important  use  is  that  the 
Septnagint  bears  witness  to  the  substantial  accuracy 
of  the  Hebrew  text  Made  in  Egypt  at  a  distance 
from  the  Palestinian  schools,  and  by  men  evidently 
untrained  in  the  vast  traditional  knowledge  of  the 
Scribes,  it  has  preserved  for  us  a  text  long  current  in 
Egypt,  and  made  from  MSS.,  some  of  which  may 
possibly  have  been  carried  thither  in  the  times  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  Of  course  there  are  consider- 
able differences  of  reading,  and  these  often  are  of 
great  value.  But  the  wonder  is  that  this  text,  which 
branched  off  from  the  main  st^m  three  centuries 
before  Christ,  agrees  so  generally,  and  often  even 
minutely,  with  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text  as  given  us 
by  the  Massorites  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
after  Christ 

Finally,  this  version  rendered   to    Christianity  a  - 
fourth  and  most  important  service.     For  it  formed 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  both  in  its  vocabu- 
lary   and    its    grammar.       The    New    Testament 
humanly  speaking,  could  not  have  been  written  un-  • 
leas  the  Septnagint  had  provided  for  it  a  language. 
Possibly  a  vocabulary  had  grown  up  in  Egypt  to  ex- 
press both  the  technical  terms  of  the  Law,  and  also- 
ideas  altogether  beyond  the  range   of  the   Greek 
philosophies.     These  the  Septnagint  has  preserved 
for  ua,  and  only  by  its  study  can  we  reach  the  full 
meanuig  of  many  of  the  words  used  by  the  Apostles. 
and  Evangelists.     Even  the  names  of  Christian  graces, 
are  often  of  Septuaghit  origin.     Thus  the  word  for 
love — agapd — is  not  found  in  any  classic  writer,  but  in  • 
the  Septnagint  alone ;  and  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
it  in  our  days  arises  from  the  fact  that,  just  as  in  ' 
classic  Greek  and  Latin,  so  in  English,  there  is  no  - 
word  to  signify  a  love  devoid  of  passion,  and  which 
does  not  seek  tlie  possession  of  the  thing  loved,  but 
only  its  good  and  happiness. 

The  Septnagint  is  a  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  only ;  but  if  from  Egypt  we  travel  into 
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Mesopotamia,  we  find  there  a  most  valuable  transla- 
tion of  both  Testaments,  known  as  the  Peshitta,  or 
Simple  Version,  by  Avhich  is  meant  a  version  into 
ordinary  Syriac.  This  translation  was  the  work  of  a 
lengthened  period  of  time,  and  one  of  the  precursors 
of  it  is  known  as  the  Curetonian  Syriac.  This  consists 
of  eighty-five  leaves  found  by  Dr.  Cureton  in  one  of 
the  MSS.  brought  by  Dr.  Tatham  from  Egypt,  and 
contains  portions  of  nil  the  Gospels,  though  the 
fragment  of  St  Mark  consists  of  only  four  verses. 
It  is  quoted  by  Aphraates  in  homilies  bearing  dates 
from  A.D.  337  to  A.D.  345,  and  which  have  been 
published  by  Dr.  Wright  from  a  MS.  dated  A.D.  474. 
In  a  previous  edition  of  an  Armenian  Version  of 
these  homilies  Aphraates  is  wrongly  confounded 
with  St.  James  of  Nisibis.  The  Peshitta  may  really 
in  parts  be  older,  as  it  dates  from  the  second  centur}% 
but  it  was  revised  between  a.d.  250  and  a.d.  350, 
and  collated  with  MSS.  at  Antioch,  and  thus  ranks 
as  of  tlie  fourth  century,  giving  us  the  text  current 
at  Antioch  at  that  time.  As  Mesopotamia  embraced 
Christianity  at  a  very  early  date,  the  kings  of  Edessa 
having  been  converted  during  the  firat  century',  the 
version  of  tlie  Old  Testament  may  represent  Hebrew 
MSS.  carried  there  soon  after  the  days  of  our  Lord. 
Besides  the  Old  Testament,  it  contains  all  the 
New,  except  2  Pet,  2  nnd  3  John,  Jude,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  It  is  written  in  pure  and  idiomatic 
Syriac,  and  is  generally  literal,  though  it  does  not 
shrink  from  giving  a  paraphrase  where  the  sense 
requires  it 

Another  important  Syriac  version  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  Hharklensian«  Its  object  is  to 
give  a  perfectly  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek,  with- 
out any  regard  to  style  or  idiom.  So  exact  is  it 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  re-translate  it  into  Greek,  all 
the  articles,  pronouns,  particles,  the  tenses  of  the 
verb,  etc.,  being  most  carefully  given,  though  often 
with  great  clumsiness.  It  was  begun  in  a.d.  508,  by 
Philoxenus,  a  Monophysite  Bishop  of  Mabng,  when 
living  in  exile  at  Alexandria,  and  collated  again 
with  the  MSS.  there  by  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Heraclea 
in  A.D.  616.  Thomas  added  in  the  margin  a  number 
of  various  readings  which  are  very  valuable.  Thus 
it  bears  witness  to  the  contents  of  MSS.  stored  up  at 
Alexandria,  and  which  perished  at  the  destruction 
of  its  noble  library.  It  contains  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment except  the  Apocalypse. 

I  pass  over  many  versions,  which  all  have  their 
points  of  interest,  to  hasten  on  to  the  Gothic,  made 
by  Ulphihis— that  is,  Wolflein,  Little  Wolf— in  the 
first  half  of  the  fourth  century.  This  extraordinary 
man  invented  even  an  alphabet  for  the  illiterate 
Goths,  composed  partly  of  Greek  and  partly  of  Runic 
letters,  and  which  is  now  represented  by  the  alphabet 
in  use  in  Kussia.  Like  our  modem  missionaries,  his 
care  was  to  supply  the  race  which  he  had  convei-ted 
to  Christianity  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  not  know- 
ing Hebrew,  he  translated  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  Greek  Septuagiut,  and  added  to  it  the  New. 
The  remains  of  this  version  are  very  valuable,  not 


merely  for  textual  criticiBm,  but  as  the  first  and  most 
ancient  writing  in  the  Teutonic  language. 

In  the  fourth  century  the  Scriptures  were  trans- 
lated into  Ethiopic,  and  in  the  fifth  into  Armenian. 
The  Ethiopic  is  one  of  the  versions  printed  in  Bishop 
Walton's  famous  Polyglot  Bible  ;  for  the  Armenian 
MSS.  were  obtained  from  Cappadocia,  the  mother  of 
Armenian  Christianity.  And  thus  it  will  be  seen 
how  great  an  extent  of  country  these  versions  cover. 
They  represent  to  us  the  MSS.  of  Mesopotamia,  of 
Antioch,  of  Egj-pt— where  too,  wc  have  the  Mem- 
phitic  and  Thebaio  versions — of  Abyssinia,  of  the 
Goths  and  races  north  of  the  Danube,  and  of  Cappa- 
docia. We  have  still  to  journey  to  North  Africa 
and  Italy,  representing  to  us  the  West 

We  find  there  the  Vttv9  Itala,  a  version  of  the 
second  century,  but  not  really  Italian,  but  made 
probably  in  North  Africa,  where  Latin  was  the 
language  of  the  countr}^  Its  style  is  barbarous, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  was 
first  accepted  by  the  poor  and  unlearned.  But  ap- 
parently it  was  constantly  being  improved,  and  that 
which  St  Augustine  speaks  of  with  approbation  as 
fairly  representing  the  originals  was  probably  a 
revised  text  The  Old  Testament  was  translated 
from  the  Septuagiut ;  and  as  its  place  was  taken  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  by  Jerome's  version, 
the  Vnlgate,  and  as  it  then  dropped  out  of  use,  and 
was  subject  to  no  other  changes,  it  is  of  great  value 
for  critical  purposes,  though  necessarily  to  be  used 
with  caution. 

The  gi'eatest  of  the  Latin  versions,  and  that  which 
ranks  with  the  Septuagiut  and  Syriac  as  one  of  the 
three  chief  authorities  for  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture, 
is  tlie  Vulgate.  From  the  constant  blunders  and  un- 
critical emendations  of  scribes,  the  Veins  Itala  hod 
become  corrupt,  and  in  A.D.  383  Damasus,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  urged  upon  that  great  scholar  St  Jerome 
the  task  of  correcting  it  He  began  by  collating 
the  New  Testament  with  the  Greek,  and  correct- 
ing the  numerous  errors  which  had  crept  into  if. 
But  the  work  grew  upon  him,  and  he  saw  that  the 
Old  Testament  also  needed  correction,  and  that  the 
Septuagiut  was  not  always  it«e1f  an  accurate  trans- 
lation. For,  fortunately,  years  before,  when  leading 
an  ascetic  life  in  the  desert  of  Chalcis,  whither,  however, 
he  had  taken  with  him  his  library,  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  converted  Jew,  living  there  as  a 
hermit)  and  had  learned  from  him  enough  Hebrew 
to  enable  him  to  collate  the  Septuagiut  with  tli6 
original.  Leaving  Chalcis,  he  continued  his  studies 
at  Constantinople  in  A.D.  381,  and  became  more 
fully  aware  of  the  many  deficiencies  of  that  transla- 
tion; while  in  the  Greek  veraions  of  Aquila,  Symma- 
chus,  and  Theodotion,  made  in  the  second  century,  he 
found  translations  far  more  exact,  which  he  carefully* 
studied  at  Rome  in  A.D.  382—385,  making  use  of 
many  learned  helps,  and  especially  of  the  Hexnpla  of 
Origen.  The  effect  of  these  studies  was  to  make  liini 
feel  that  the  Hebrew  text  ought  to  be  carefully 
examined ;  and  as  he  could  obtain  neither  sufficient 
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MSS.  nor  learned  teaclierB  in  Italy,  he  determined  to 
proceed  to  Palestine,  as  there  alone  lie  could  procure 
not  merely  the  books  but  the  living  help  of  the  best 
scholars  among  the  Jews,  from  whom  he  not  merely 
perfected  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  visiting  some 
of  the  Rabbins  secretly,  but  even  obtained  iheir 
assistance  and  co-operation  in  rendering  the  Hebrew 
into  Latin.  So  completely  did  he  devote  himself  to 
the  work,  that  he  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  not  only  made  his  veraion,  but 
wrote  numerous  commentaries,  from  which  we  derive 
mucli  information  as  to  his  method  of  making  his 
translation,  and  the  sources  wlience  he  obtained  his 
information  upon  nil  difficult  points. 

This  version  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  book 
printed,  and  its  value  is  inestimable.  But,  un- 
fortunately, we  possess  it  only  in  the  editions  of 
Popes  Sixtus  and  Clement  It  has  been  well  s;iid 
of  it  by  a  German  scholar  that  we  still  have  no 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  which  answers  to  the  demands 
of  science  ;  and  that  Protestantism  alone  can  and 
ought  to  accomplish  this  work,  already  too  long 
neglected.  Unfortunately,  while  something  has 
been  done  for  the  Septuagint,  and  something  even 
for  the  Peshitta  Syriac  (though  very  little)  in  Dr. 
Lee  8  edition,  printed  by  the  Bible  Society,  nothing 
lias  been  done  at  present  for  the  Vulgate  ;  and  our 
Bible  Societies,  instead  of  combining  to  give  us  a 
scholarly  edition  of  Jerome's  grand  work,  quarrel 
over  the  minor  point  of  whether  they  ought  to  circulate 
among  the  Latin  nations  a  Bible  which  has  many 


corrupt  readings.  We  may  at  least  bear  in  rnxwX 
that  it  was  Wy differs  translation  of  the  Vulgate 
which  lit  up  and  kept  burning  for  so  long  in  this 
laud  the  lamp  of  Scriptural  truth. 

And  thus  for  the  Old  Testament  we  have  the 
Septuagint,  the  Syriac.  and  the  Vulgate.  For  the 
Septuagint  we  have  the  Vetus  Itala,  and  the  Gothic 
of  Ulphilas.  For  the  New  Testament  we  have  not 
only  all  these,  but  many  more,  representing  countries 
very  remote  and  inde^iendent  of  one  another.  And 
in  this  triple  cord  of  testimony — from  ancient  MSS., 
from  quotations  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
from  versions  made  at  very  early  dates — we  have 
superabundant  evidence,  not  merely  for  the  text  of 
the  Bible,  but  also  for  the  genuineness  and  higli 
authority  in  the  Church  of  the  books  thus  quoted, 
and  rendered  into  so  many  tongues.  They  would 
not  have  been  so  generally  received  and  honoured 
in  countries  so  distant  from  one  another  unless  they 
had  from  the  first  been  known  to  be  the  authentic 
writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Apostolic  men,  and  had 
been  regarded  as  the  authority  for  the  doctrines 
believed  and  taught  in  the  Church.  And  on 
such  full  evidence  our  faith  may  be  content  tc 
rest ;  and  we  mny  heartily  thank  God  that  He  has  so 
guarded  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  give  us  th(r 
knowledge  of  His  will,  that  the  possibility  of  error  is 
confined  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  that  wit- 
nesses from  so  many  lands,  and  in  so  mariy  tcmgues, 
proclaim,  **  This  is  God's  Word,  and  herein  we  have 
the  proof  of  all  that  is  necess»ry  for  salvation." 
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THE    CAPTAIN'S    LESSON. 

BY  THE  HON.  KATHBEINE   SCOTT,   AUTHOB  OP  "MISS  BBOWN'S  DISTRICT,"  ETC.  ETC. 


'  Life  M  not  only  piny, 
Bnt  Hclio^ ilMlavM  t>  ii-t  nil;  the  world  is  not  our  holiday." 


THE  afternoon  sun  was 
making  Rake  School 


scorching,  and  Mrs.  Ellis 
was  longing  quite  as  much 
as  her  scholars  for  the 
church  clock  to  chime 
four. 

She  was  ashamed  of  the 

number  of  times  she  had 

looked  at  it,  and  at  the 

first    preliminary    creak 

which  heralded  the  strike 

she  rang  her  bell,  and  opaned 

the  harmonium  for  the  usual  hymn. 

The  children  wore  all  on  their  feet  in  an  instant, 

and  the  necessary  banging  of  desks  and  clatter  of 

patting    away    sUtes    was    speedily   got    through. 

**  Hymn  beginning — 

"  *  We  are  but  little  children  weak,' " 

gBTe  ont  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  the  children  started.    The 
hamumiom  groaned  as  harmonianis  are  wont  to  do. 


and  the  children,  tired  and  hot,  sang  so  wanderingly 
that  the  last  line  of  the  third  verse, 

"  A  weary  war  to  wage  with  sin," 
sounded  very  weary  indeed. 

Mrs.  Ellis's  back  was  to  the  door,  so  she  did  not 
hear  the  click  of  the  handle,  and  was  startled  by  a 
man's  melodious  voice — 

"When  deep  within  our  swelling  hearts;" 

and  louder  and  cheerily  came — 

"Then  we  niay  stay  the  angrj"  blow. 
Then  we  may  check  the  hasty  word, 
Give  gentle  onswers  back  again, 
And  flght  a  battle  Tor  our  Lord." 

The  ohildren  were  all  attention  now,  and  every 
little  face  was  watching  the  singer,  and  carried  on 
by  his  voice. 

It  was  "  The  Captain,"  and  it  was  thoughts  of  the 
Captain  which  had  made  the  afternoon  school  so 
interminably  long  to  both  mistress  and  scholars. 

He  had  keen  blue  eyes  and  a  very  freckled  face,  and 
ho  was  standing  now  just  inside  the  door  in  his  un- 
dress uniform,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.  He  stepped 
forward  as  the  hymn  ended. 
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"Mrs.  Ellis.  I\e  jnst  looked  in  to  say  good-bye  to 
yoa  and  the  children.  We're  oif  to-morrow,  you 
know." 

**  Yes,  Captain^  so  we  heard,  and  we  wondered  if  we 
should  get  a  sight  of  you  again.*' 

"Oh!  I  couldn't  go  without  that;  besides,  you 
know,  I  have  some  treasures  to  deposit  safely  at  the 
Rectory/'  and  the  Captain's  smiling*  face  was  clouded 
for  a  moment,  and  then  he  looked  round  cheerily. 

"Little  ones  and  big  ones,  I  am  off  to  Egypt  to- 
morrow, and  I  Ve  come  in  to  wish  you  good-bye,  and  t^ 
leave  you  all  my  good  wishes  and  this)  advice.  Be 
obedient,  be  brave,  be  tender.  Tou  know  I  am  off 
because  my  Queen  and  my  country  send  me,  and  I 
shall  have  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  do  before  I  sse  you 
again,  if  God  bring  me  safely  back,  but  by  Good's  help 
I  will  do  it,  for  it  is  my  profeesion,  which  I  am 
bound  to  follow;  and  you  girls,  you  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  too,  so  don't  yoi  shirk  it,  dawdling  over 
your  copies  and  your  spelling,  and  getting  out  of 
temper  with  your  needles  and  your  thread,  and 
grumbling  over  a  bit  of  scrubbing  and  hard  work ; 
remember  that  *  the  courage  to  dare  and  the  courage 
to  bear'  are  one  and  the  same,  so  don't  you  big  girls 
cry  over  the  newspapers  when  you  read  of  brave  deeds, 
and  sulk  when  your  mistresses  give  you  a  few  hard 
words  and  a  bit  of  hard  work.  And,  my  children,  be 
tender  to  one  another ;  let  all  those  hands  be  tender, 
let  all  those  tongues  speak  gently.  And  remember 
that  I  in  E<?ypt,  and  you  in  this  dear  home,  are  all 
in  one  Captain's  keeping*,  all  in  His  army,  so  we  must 
hoar  all,  do  all  for  'Jesus'  sake.'  Good-bye,  Mrs. 
Ellis ;  good-bye,  good-bye  !  "  The  Captain  was  off  as 
suddenly  as  he  had  come  in,  and  the  children  dis- 
persed in  rather  a  subdaed  mood.  The  Captain  was 
the  Vicar's  son,  and  his  visits  to  the  village  were 
always  hailed  with  delight,  for  he  came  like  a  frosh 
bracing  breeze,  and  left  a  healthy  cheerfulness  behind 
him  which  seemed  to  put  new  life  into  everyone. 
This  time  he  was  leaving  the  best  part  of  his  own 
life  behind,  and  there  was  a  general  sympathy  for  the 
old  Vicar  and  the  Captain's  mother,  but  very  specially 
for  the  sunny-haired  young  wife  and  the  baby  girl  who 
was  just  learning  to  toddle.  Mrs.  Ellis  was  pouring 
out  her  husband's  tea  with  rather  a  grave  face  that 
hot  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Ellis  himself  was  very  silent. 

**  John,  did  you  have  the  Captain  in  at  your  school 
this  afternoon  ?  and  what  did  he  say  to  you  and  your 
boys  ? "  John  seemed  very  much  preoccupied  by 
the  sugar  at  the  bottom  of  his  cup. 

"  Eh  I  what,  my  dear  ?  The  Captain  ?  Oh,  yes,  we 
did  have  him.  But  come  now,  Annie,  you  're  not 
given  to  feminine  curiosity,  and  I  shall  not  tell  you 
what  he  said  to  me  and  my  boys,  nor  ask  what  he  said 
to  you  and  your  girls.  Depend  upon  it,  if  you  and 
yours  practise  what  he  preached,  and  I  and  my  boys 
do  the  same,  you  '11  find  out  in  due  time  what  it  was. 
Not  that  the  Captain's  few  brave  words  can  be  called 
preaching,  but  they,  are  liks  a  trumpet-call  to  rouse 
us." 

"True,  they  are  indeed !  and  I'll  ask  no  more,  but 
try  and  do  my  part ; "  and  Mrs.  Ellis  smiled  at  her 
husband  from  behind  her  teapot  and  was  silent 

At  last  Mr.  Ellis  remarked-— 


"  There 's  a  chance  of  seeing  the  Captain  with  his 
detachment  of  the  regiment  to-morrow  morning." 

"  The  Captain  and  his  soldiers  ? "  inquired  Mrs.  Ellis 
eagerly.  "  Oh  !  I  shall  like  to  see  that !  What  time 
will  it  be,  John  I " 

"Most  likely  about  nine  in  the  morning,  but  he 
wasn't  sure.  I  should  like  to  see  him  myself,  and  I'd 
have  gone  to  Portsmouth  if  I  could  have  left  the 
school.  But  there !  I  'm  forgetting  the  first  line  of 
the  Captain's  lesson,"  and  John  rose,  with  a  sigh  and 
a  laugh. 

The  nine  o'clock  school-bell  was  just  giving  it^ 
concluding  •'  tin,;s "  next  morning,  when  wafted  en 
the  fresh  breeze  came  the  strains  of  "  The  girl  I  left 
behind  me,''  and  down  the  hill  past  the  Rectory, 
along  the  fiat  bit  of  road  by  the  school,  was  heard  the 
tramp,  tramp  of  the  soldiers,  the  Captain  and  hi& 
men.  Every  window  in  the  little  street  had  an  out- 
stretched head  and  hands ;  handkerchiefs  and  aprons 
were  waving ;  not  a  boy  in  the  place  but  was  fol- 
lowing, and  Mr.  Ellis  stood  scholarless  at  his  gate. 

Mrs.  Ellis  and  her  flock  rushed  out  in  time  to  have 
a  nod  from  the  Captain  and  a  farewell  look  from  the 
bright,  kind  face,  and  then  the  sharp  turn  in  the 
Portsmouth  road  hid  them  from  sight,  the  music  died 
away,  and  the  excited  little  faces  looked  very  blank 
indeed. 

Mrs.  Ellis's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  shaded 
them  from  the  bright  morning  sunshine  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  catch  another  glimpse,  and  then  turned 
into  the  school,  which  to  mistress  and  scholars  at  th&t 
moment  looked  exceedingly  dull  and  prosaic. 

She  let  the  little  tongues  go  for  a  while,  and  then 
the  usual  routine  of  lessons  had  to  be  gone  through, 
leaving,  as  she  thought  would  be  best,  any  reminder 
of  the  Captain's  farewell  words  till  the  close  of  school. 
The  afternoon  brought  some  "  half-timers,"  who  went 
out  to  little  places  in  the  morning  and  to  school  in 
the  afternoon,  and  as  it  happened,  these  gave  Mrs. 
Ellis  an  "  opening "  for  her  little  discourse. 

One  girl  from  the  Rectory  and  one  from  the  little 
village  shop,  had  very  red  eyes,  and  Ella  Smith  from 
the  Rectory  kept  up  so  much  chattering  that  Mrs. 
Ellis  had  to  call  her  to  order  in  stem  tones.  School 
ended,  she  began  with  rather  a  quaver  in  her  voioe  at 
the  thought  of  the  cheery  face  here  yesterday,  and 
the  aching  blank  at  the  Rectory  home  to-day. 

"  Now,  girls,  you  remember  the  Captain  s  last  words 
to  us  yesterday.  I  want  you  each  to  try  and  carry 
them  out — not  to-day  only,  but  every  day.  Please 
God,  he  will  be  back  again  amongst  us  by-and-bje, 
and  you  know  he  will  expect  to  find  us  each  improved 
in  some  way,  and  each  doing  all  'for  Jesus'  sake :'" 
and  Mrs.  Ellis's  voice  was  reverently  lowered. 

"  Oh  1  please,  ma'am,"  began  Ella, "  I  have  been  think- 
ing so  much  of  the  Captain  to-day  I  I  'm  sure  I  've 
hardly  been  able  to  attend  in  school  this  afternoon." 

"That  you  certainly  have  not,  Ella,"  said  Mrs. 
Ellis  rather  sarcastically. 

"  And  this  morning,  ma'am,  I  cried  till  I  felt  quite 
ill.  and  missus  she  said  I  wasn't  fit  to  take  the  little 
girl  out  and  I  had  to  go  and  wash-up  instead." 

"  And  served  you  quite  right  too,  Ella.  I  am  ashamed 
of  you  I    You  at  the  Rectory,  too  I  the  very  place 
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where  you  oug'ht  to  have  tried  moet  to  be  of  use, 
crying"  and  giving  way  like  that !  Child,  you  forgot 
your  duty  to-day." 

**  Oh  !  ma'am,  but  just  think  what  my  feelingrs 
were,  seeing  the  Captain  come  aid  say  good-bye  to 
missus  and  the  Vicar  and  the  old  lady." 

"  Feelings,  indeed  !   why  were  your  feelings  to  be 


shop,  ''it  would  be  easier  to  be  good  if  our  work 
was  not  every  day  the  same,  and  if  we  could  now 
and  then  do  some  great  thing  that  everybody  would 
hear  about,  like  they  hear  about  the  soldiers." 

Mrs.  Ellis  turned  more  gently  to  Katie's  wistful 
face,  and  a  remembrance  of  the  shop,  with  its  peculiar 
mixed-up  smell  of  calico,  and  candles,  and  soap,  and 


*  Mrs.  Ellis's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  shaded  them  from  the  sunshine."~p  228. 


thought  of  to-day?  You've  missed  the  very  point 
of  the  Captain's  lesson,  if  you  've  not  understood  that 
he  meant  you  to  serve  faithfully  ahcaytt^  forgetting 
yourself." 

••  Well,  I  did  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  in  the  house, 
and  I  did  do  my  very  best  the  last  few  days  while 
the  Captain  was  there  ;  and  he  said  to  missus  he  hoped 
I  was  going  to  do  well  and  be  a  comfort  to  her." 

'*  And  because  no  one  saw  you  to-day  you  neglected 
the  plain  work  set  before  you,  and  missed  being  of 
use.     I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Ella  I " 

**  Please,  ma'am,"  began  Katie  Duncan  from   the 


cheese,  and  sugar,  and  the  old  shopkeeper  and  his  fat 
wife,  and  errands  here  and  there,  and  orphaned  Katie 
grinding  on  in  the  same  round  every  day,  made  her 
voice  soft  as  she  answered — 

'•  Child,  child !  we  all  have  visions  of  glory,  and 
a  very  paltry  sort  of  glory  it  often  is  !  Try  and  re- 
member that  each  man's,  woman's,  and  child's  work 
is  given  to  each  by  God,  and  do  it  all,  in  sight  of  man 
or  out  of  sight,  for  Jesus'  sake,  and  you  will  by 
degrees  find  what  true  glory  is." 

•  ••••♦ 

The  months  had  passed,  and  on  a  November  Sunday 
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the  sun  was  Btrujrgling  through  the  frosty  London 
fog  into  a  little  room  in  one  of  the  streets  off  Piooa- 
dilly,  where  lay  the  Captain.  The  pale  gleams  fell  on 
the  golden  plaits  of  the  Captain's  little  wife  as,  seated 
by  the  window,  Bible  in  hand,  she  bent  her  head 
listeningly. 

A  plane-tree  outside,  with  still  a  few  leaves  cling- 
ing to  it,  a  black  wall,  and  the  back  of  an  hotel,  made 
up  the  view.  The  sun  was  doing  its  best  to  brighten 
it  up,  and  suddenly  fell  full  on  the  Captain's  face, 
which  at  that  moment  was  just  where  she  did  not 
wish  it  to  go.  But  the  Captain's  ears  were  quicker 
than  hers,  and  the  distant  murmur  which  had  been 
puzzling  her  for  some  minutes  had  woke  him,  and 
lighted  up  his  face  before  the  sun  reached  it.  The 
murmur  was  now  a  roar,  a  roar  of  cheering — swelling 
along  Piccadilly,  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 

"  Some  more  of  our  brave  fellows  arrived  I  I  w Jsh 
you  could  see  them,  Elsie." 

"Women  laugh  when  they  can,  and  weep  when 
they  will,"  might  have  been  reversed  for  the  Captain's 
wife  as  the  roll  of  sound  came  clearer  on  the  air, 
filling  her  heart  with  tears,  while  her  face  was 
brighter  than  the  sunshine  as  she  answered,  "  One 
brave  fellow  is  enough  for  me ! " 

Battles  are  fought  and  won  in  dingy,  ont-of-tho- 
way  comers,  more  lifelong  scars  made  than  the 
world  ever  knows  of,  and  rays  of  glory  stream 
where  human  eyes  see  only  furrows  and  wrinkles. 

The  Captain  was  fighting  a  fierce  battle  in  his 
London  lodging  that  Sunday  morning,  and  winning, 
and  the  Captain's  wife  was  fighting  and  winning  too. 
Down  Piccadilly  marched  the  bronzed,  thin  soldiers, 
followed  by  crowds ;  the  cheers  came  clear  in  the 
comparative  quiet  of  the  Sunday  streets,  and  at  last 
slowly  died  away.  The  two  remained  silent,  till  at 
last  tiie  Captain  said  gently — 

"  *  Thanks  bo  unto  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.' "  He  was  not  think- 
ing of  any  earthly  battle  at  that  moment.  Only  that 
Divine  Captain  who  was  made  perfect  through 
suffering  knew  what  two  hearts  had  gone  through 
in  that  half -hour,  and  what  a  struggle  of  will  had 
been  met  and  ended  I  No  more  marches,  no  more 
sharing  of  triumphs  with  the  soldiers  he  loved,  no 
medals  nor  decorations— probably  not  even  an  early 
death,  but  a  lifelong  imprisonment  to  a  sick-couch  I 
The  Captain  had  been  invalided  home  a  short  while 
before,  and  the  doctors  had  given  their  verdict  during 
this  past  week.  This  quiet  Sunday  morning,  when  all 
that  might  have  been  seemed  swept  before  them,  the 
meaning  of  it  had  been  faced,  and  those  few  words 
were  all  that  was  said ;  but  Elsie  knew  what  they 
.meant :  knew  that  the  next  day's  homeward  journey 


to  the  little  village  would  be  a  victorious  march, 
and  that  the  altered  life  was  not  to  be  a  moomful 
one. 

And,  truly,  while  the  beautiful  sight  was  going  on 
in  London  of  the  troops  before  the  Queen — the  thick 
fog  enveloping  all  the  splendour  of  uniforms  and 
flags  and  decorations,  and  then  suddenly  lifting  like  a 
curtain,  while  the  sun  shone  its  brightest  on  the 
scene — in  Rake  School  there  was  a  beautiful  sight 
too,  and  the  sun  shone  even  more  brilliantly  than  on 
the  Queen's  Review  I 

Outside  was  a  green  archway  decked  with  flags, 
and  inside  wreaths  of  green  and  bright  autumn  leaves 
and  late  chrysanthemums,  and  at  the  end  of  the  room 
a  large  "  Welcome  Home,"  under  which,  on  a  couch, 
was  the  Captain,  holding  a  reception. 

Every  soul  in  the  place  was  there,  and  all  eager  to 
get  a  word  from  him.  The  Captain's  smiling  little 
wife  and  Mrs.  Ellis  presided  over  a  long  tea-table,  and 
Mr.  Ellis  and  his  boys  assisted.  The  Captain  had  a 
bright  word  for  each  and  all,  and,  spite  of  his  wasted 
look,  the  old  bracing  tone  was  the  same.  Even  pale- 
faced  Katie  Duncan  went  home  with  a  glad  heart,  for 
had  not  the  Captain  remarked,  **  Well,  I  hear  some  of 
yon  girls  have  boon  as  much  in  the  wars  as  I  have, 
and  have  come  out  "with  flying  colours.  Courage, 
Katie ;  you  are  a  good  bit  higher  up  in  the  ranks  than 
when  I  last  saw  you ! " 

Old  Mrs.  Dyer,  who  was  not  so  very  old  either,  but 
always  ill  and  suffering,  had  a  warm  grip,  and  felt 
she  could  bear  her  aches  better  with  the  Captain's 
kindly  words,  "  Well,  Mrs.  Dyer.  I  have  been  put  into 
the  same  regiment  as  you  now  !  I  only  hope  I  may 
carry  my  new  standard  as  cheerily  as  you  do  yours." 
Some  of  the  boys  were  a  little  cloudy  in  their  looks, 
and  kept  aloof ;  something  troubled  them,  and  the 
Captains  quick  ears  soon  caught  it : — 

**  I  say,  Joe,  it  would  have  been  far  grander  if  the 
Captain  had  been  at  the  review  to-day,  and  getting  a 
medal." 

"  I  was  just  thinking  so ;  if  he  'd  been  wounded, 
now,  and  got  some  reward ! " 

"  Far  more  glory  about  it,"  said  a  third,  "  than  just 
lying  there  like  any  other  sick  man ! " 

John  Ellis  also  heard,  and  turned  with  a  pained 
look  to  silence  the  group,  but  the  Captain's  victory 
had  been  very  complete,  for  there  was  no  look  of  pain 
on  his  face,  only  an  amused  and  quiet  smile. 

"It's  the  old  story,  Ellis:  a  little  bit  of  outside 
glory  I  and  it 's  no  wonder  they  think  so :  but  if  I  can 
help  them  by  my  shattered  life  to  sec  that  there  are 
more  ways  to  glory  than  one,  and  that  the  victory 
over  sin  and  self  is  the  highest,  then  it  won't  be  in 
vain  that  I  lie  on  this  thing  for  tho  rest  of  my  days  I  * 
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QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  what  plaoe  did  Abiam  bnild  his  first  altar 
to  God? 

2.  In  what  words  did  God  foretell  to  Abraham 
the  settlement  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land 
of  Canaan? 

3.  When  St.  John  the  Baptist  says  of  Jesus 
**  whose  fan  is  in  His  hand/'  to  what  kind  of  fan 
does  he  refer? 

4.  To  what  custom  do  the  following'  words  doubt- 
less refer — "Whosoever  shall  compel  thiee  to  go  a 
mile,  go  with  him  twain"? 

5.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  our  Blessed  Lord 
speaks  of  Himself  as  "  the  Son  of  Man." 

6.  What  argument  did  Satan  use  to  tempt  Eve? 

7.  For  what  great  act  of  intercession  is  Abraham 
noted? 

8.  What  mother  led  her  son  to  commit  a  great 
act  of  deception? 

9.  At  what  period  did  our  Lord  leave  His  abode 
at  Nazareth  and  go  to  dwell  at  Capernaum? 

10.  What  Grentile  woman  showed  an  example  of 
great  faith? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  (OLD  SERIES)  ON  PAGE  154. 

11.  The  sacrific3  of  one's  own  life  for  another.  (St. 
John  XV.  13.) 

•  12.  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee.    (St.  Luk3 
xiii.  32.) 

13.  Ishbosheth.    (2  Sam.  ii.  10.) 

14.  Zedeklah  and  Ahab,  who  were  roasted  in  the 
fire  by  the  king  of  Babylon.    (Jer.  xxix.  22.) 

15.  "The  works  that  I  do  in  My  Father's  name, 
they  bear  witness  of  Me."    (St.  John  x.  2,  25.) 

16.  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  who  obtained  the  pattern 
from  Damascus.    (2  Kings  xvi.  10,  11.) 

17.  The  town  of  Abel,  of  which  it  is  said,  "They 
shall  surely  ask  counsel  at  Abel."  (2  Sam.  xx. 
18.) 

18.  They  were  carried  away  captive  to  Halah^ 
Habor,  etc.,  by  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria. 
(1  Chron.  v.  26.) 

19.  He  commanded  his  brethren  to  carry  his  bones 
with  them,  and  to  bury  them  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
(Gen.  1.  25,  and  Heb.  xi.  22.) 

20.  With  the  great  battle  between  Joshua  and 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor.    (Joshua  xi.  4 — 3.) 


With  tliis  month  an  enUrcly  new  series  of  Questions  is  commenced,  having  special  reference  to  The  Quiver  Bible  Reading 

Society.    (See  iwge  240.) 


POPULAR    PREACHERS    OF    TO-DAY. 

AX  INTEBVIEW  WITH  THE  EEV.  GOBDOX  CALTHROP,  M.A.— BY  OUB  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONEB. 


I  'JST  where  the  thickly  built  parish 

of  Islington  begins  to  blossom 

out  into  the  trees  and  gardens 

and  wider  spaces  of  a  pleasant 

London  suburb  lies  the  district 

of   St.   Augustine's,  Highbury^ 

the  highly  esteemed  Vicar    of 

which,   the  Rev.    Gordon  Cal- 

throp,  has  earned  a  fame  far  beyond  the  limits  of 

his  own  neighbourhood  as  an  earnest  and  eloquent 

preacher. 

In  some  respects  the  district  is  typical.  It  is  a 
new  neighbourhood.  During  this  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  many  of  our  large  towns  have 
been  expanding  more  and  more  into  prosperous 
suburbs,  and  St.  Augustine^s  is  in  one  of  these. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  a  dairy-farm.  To-day 
it  is,  in  Hr.  Calthrop*s  own  expressive  words,  "  a  new 
colony  let  into  the  old  parish  of  Islington.'*  A 
peculiarity  is  that  it  has  no  poor;  the  inhabitants 
are  for  the  most  part  sensible,  practical,  well-to-do 
English  people  having  business  in  the  City,  with 
a  proportion  of  lawyers  and  doctors.  Also  there  are 
an  increasing  number  of  Jews  of  the  higher  class, 
—cultivated  and   well-informed — and   Mr.  Galthrop 


.has  had  the  pleasure  of  baptising  some  of  these  at 
different  times  into  the  Christian  faith. 

Commencing  with  an  iron  church,  which  the  then 
owner  of  the  proparty  placed  on  the  estate,  Mr. 
Calthrop  has  in  twenty-three  years  built  up  a  noble 
structure  holding  a  congregation  of  thirteen  hundred 
people,  and  having  also  a  beautiful  church-room  for 
week-evening  and  social  gatherings,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating five  hundred  attendants.  There  is  no 
endowment ;  it  is  a  pew-rent  church,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  free  seats  always  reserved. 

How  different  this  district  from  the  average  parish 
of  fifty  years  ago !  how  different,  again,  even  from  the 
ordinary  parish  of  to-day,  be  it  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  in  the  crowded  city  slums,  or  in  the  com- 
paratively isolated  neighbourhood  of  a  business  centre 
from  which  the  tide  of  population  has  long  since 
passed! 

And  Mr.  Calthrop  has  boldly  adapted  himself  and 
his  methods  of  work  to  the  requirements  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood. There  being  no  i>oor  in  his  district,  he  has 
led  his  church  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  the 
needier  quarters  of  the  large  parish  of  Islington.  He 
has  a  band  of  two  hundred  church- workers,  who  carry 
on   the  work  of   three   large  mothers'-meetings  in 
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different  parts,  attended,  in  the  agrgregrate,  by  525 
women.  Help  is  also  largely  afforded  to  the  Bosc- 
marj  Mission.  Temperance  work  is  going-  on,  and 
even  the  policemen  are  not  forgotten;  while  Mr. 
Calthrop  himself  has  for  long  taken  a  projoainen*: 
part  in  evangelistic  work  in  the  great  city,  preaching 
frequently  in  the  theatres  and  halls.  For  ten  years 
consecutively  he  preached  on  Sunday  afternoons  for 
a  month  at  a  time  in  Shoreditch  Town  Hall  to  an 
average  congregation  of  1,200  people,  in  addition  to 
preaching  morning  and  evening  in  his  own  church. 
These  three  sermons  form  a  sufficiently  hard  day's 
work  for  anyone,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
health  at  length  gave  way ;  and  though  better 
now,  yet  he  is  not  able  to  renew  such  arduous 
labour. 

Mr.  Calthrop  has  made  his  home  just  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  new  neighbourhood  in  which  his  district 
lies.  The  house  is  a  large,  roomy,  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  building,  of  age-mellowed  brick,  with  a  fair- 
sized  plot  of  ground  and  a  carriage-drive  in  front,  and, 
for  London,  a  large  and  beautiful  garden  behind. 
This  ground  is  walled  around  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
80  that  in  the  summer  the  fair,  smooth  lawn  stands  in 
a  bower  of  lovely  foliage.  It  is  a  quiet,  retired,  and 
delightful  spot,  with  the  roar  of  the  mighty  city 
ever  sounding  around  as  a  **  background "  to  the 
quiet — dim,  perhaps,  but  distinct  We  may  take  it 
as  a  type  of  dwelling  which  is  now,  we  fear,  fast 
passing  away.  Built  perhaps  some  seventy  or  eighty 
years  a?o,  when  prosperous  merchants  began  to  push 
for  hou83-room  beyond  Islington,  and  before  the  rage 
for  packing  houses  together  almost  as  close  as  her- 
rings in  a  barrel  had  seized  our  architects,  there  is 
about  it  and  its  neighbours  a  decided  savour  of  .an 


a?e  that  has  past.  There  are  several  of  such  houses 
still  to  be  found  in  some  of  what  may  be  called  the 
inner  suburbs  of  London — different  indeed  from  the 
modern  productions  of  the  speculative  builder. 

Entering,  we  are  in  a  roomy  hall,  out  of  which 
Mr.  Calthrop's  study  opens  on  the  right  in  a  new 
wing  built  to  the  old  house.  It  is  a  light  and  cheery 
apartment,  looking  on  to  the  front.  Three  com- 
paratively small  tables,  heavily  laden  with  books  and 
reviews,  some  new.  some  old,  are  placed  around  the 
fireplace,  over  which  hangs  a  charming  painting. 
Mr.  Calthrop  usually  writes  at  the  table  near  the  fire, 
and  facing  the  door.  Hard  by  is  a  tall,  old-fashioned 
Cambridge  reading-desk,  and  not  far  off  a  large 
screen  covered  with  various  pictures,  near  to  which 
is  a  large  harmonium;  for  the  Vicar  is  very  fond 
of  music.  Shelves  of  books  d^ck  the  walls,  and  now 
and  again,  to  add  to  the  cosy,  homely  appearance, 
a  favourite  cat  or  dog  might  be  seen  on  the  hearth, 
for  the  family  are  fond  of  domestic  animals. 

Scattered  over  the  house  are  evidences  also  of  refined 
artistic  taste,  and  a  love  of  flowers  and  of  natare. 
Numerous  baskets  of  ferns  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
delicate  maidenhair  to  the  glossy  hart*8-tongue,  are 
to  be  seen  ;  also  glass  vases,  filled  in  this  autumn 
season  with  rich  red  berries  and  leaves  of  lovely 
tint,  sprigs  of  mignonette,  or  other  flowers,  last 
messengers  of  summer.  The  placing  of  these  is  no 
doubt  the  work  of  some  of  the  daughters  of  the 
house.  And  M-hen  one  is  privileged  to  see  Mr. 
Calthrop*s  genial  face  at  the  head  of  his  own  table, 
or  hear  him  talking  of  hie  boys  at  Cambridge, 
or  speaking  of  his  daughter's  paintings,  one  may 
get  a  clue  to  the  secret  of  his  remarkable  siiooess  as 
a  preacher  and  pastor  for  young  pecplo. 
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^  I  snspeot  the  root  of  it  all  is  sympathy/*  says  Mr. 
Calthrop,  when  in  a  conversation  with  him  we  ven- 
tored  to  ask  plainly  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
secret  of  winning  young  people.  *^  I  have  long  laid 
myself  out  to  preach  to  them,  and  to  children  also.  As 
a  rale,  the  first  Sunday  night  in  every  month  I  preach 
especially  to  the  former,  and  on  the  second  Sunday, 
in  the  afternoon,  to  children. 

'^  I  try  to  deal  in  a  bold  and  manly  way  with  the 
objections   or  difficulties  which   might   rise    in  the 
minds  of  the  young.    I  try  to  put  myself  in   the 
place  of  those  to  whom  I  am  preaching,  and  ask 
myself  how  they  would 
regard  the  subject,  or 
what  they  may  need-, 
and   I  try   to    adapt 
myself  in  that  way. 

'*  And,  then,  we  have 
here,  at  home,  a  young 
men's  meeting  once  a 
month.  This  is  a  pri- 
vate affair ;  of  course 
we  cannot  have  a  lar^e 
number  at  once,  but 
it  is  conducted  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar 
way,  and  the  young 
men  themselves  take 
a  large  part  in  it. 
We  always  have  tea 
together  first,  and  then 
short  papers  are  read, 
perhaps  a  little  dis-  -, 
cussion  follows,  and 
then  I,  as  president, 
close  with  a  few  words. 
These  meetings  enable 
us  to  retain  the  in- 
flnence  over  them  one 
gets  in  Confirmation. 
My  point  is  in  my 
work  to  make  the 
spiritual  element  my 
chief  concern.  The 
papers  read  are  mostly  the  rev.  gordox 

on    religious    subjects,  (Wrwn  a  Pkot«ffraph  bp  Mem-*.  T. 

and  it  is  a  nice  homely 
meeting. 

•*  Another  interesting  feature  is  a  Ladies'  Training 
Class.  We  have  several  young  ladies  who  are  training 
for  medical  missions,  Zenana  work,  and  Home  Mission 
work.    I  take  a  class  with  them. 

^'  I  also  believe  much  in  Bible-classes,  and  have 
several.  But  a  bright  spot  in  my  work  is  the  Com- 
municants*  Union.  I  wish  everybody  would  adopt 
one !  We  hold  the  meeting  once  a  month  in  the 
church-room,  which  has  an  organ  in  it,  and  get  a 
large  number.  It  is  very  successful.  We  call  it  the 
Communicants'  Union  for  Prayer  and  Work,  and  the 
roles  and  objects  are  copied  and  adapted  from  those 


used  by  Dr.  Thorold,  the  present  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
when  at  St.  Pancras.*' 

We  need  not  set  these  forth  in  detaiL    It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  those  persons  who  communicate 
at  the  church  not  less  than  three  times  yearly,  and 
sincerely  desire  ''  to  live  for  the  glory  of  Grod  and  the 
advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  are  eligible 
as  members."    Among  the  objects  are  **  to  promote  a 
closer  unity  among  us,  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  paople  of  God,  and  to  sustain  the  faith  of  young 
disciples." 
Though   purely  religious,  the  meetings   are  held 
more  or  less  inform- 
ally, and  they  afford 
an     opportunity    for 
hearing  other  clergy- 
men,    who     perhaps 
could  notoome  on  Sun- 
day ;  among  those  who 
have   attended  being 
Archdeacon   Richard- 
son  and  the  present 
Bishop  of  Melbourne. 
The    service    usually 
consists  of  prayer  and 
singing,  and  half-an- 
hour's  address.  Special 
subjects  for  prayer  are 
mentioned,  these  being 
sent  to  the  president, 
Mr.  Calthrop,  by  the 
Saturday  previous  to 
the  meeting. 

In  addition,  the 
work  of  the  chnrch 
includes  a  Sunday- 
school  of  the  children 
of  the  congregration, 
meetings  of  the  Work- 
ers* Unions,  Congre- 
gational Conversa- 
ziones, Lectures,  etc., 
there  being  generally 
'•  something        going 

CALTHROP,     M.A.  qjj  " 

C.  Turner  *  Co..  Barntburg.)  "^/Iy,    CalthlOp,    alSO, 

is  Whitehead  Profes- 
sor at  St.  John's  Hall. 
Highbury,  where  young  men  are  trained  for  Holy 
Orders.  This  duty  is  that  of  lecturer  on  pastoral 
theology,  and  training  them  in  sermon-writing  and 
the  delivery  of  sermons. 

**  What  would  you  say,  then,  Mr.  Calthrop— should 
a  man  write  his  sermons,  or  preach  extempore  ? " 

'*  Both.  He  should  be  able  to  do  both.  Unless  he 
is  an  exceptionally  gifted  man,  he  should  certainly 
write  sermons  almost  as  long  as  he  can  write  ;  but  he 
should  also  be  able  to  speak  extemporaneously.  Now, 
when  I  was  Select  Preacher  at  Cambridge,  I  carefully 
wrote  out  my  sermons;    but  when  I  preach  in  the 
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theatres,  why,  a  bit  of  paper  woald  spoil  the  effeot 
If  a  man  acqnire  a  fatal  facility  of  language  he  is 
played  out  in  a  few  years.  He  becomes  tempted  to 
give  words  instead  of  ideas.  Bat  the  writing  of 
sermons  keeps  a  man  within  bonnds,  and  improves  his 
style.  And  he  most  not  depend  on  memory.  I  could 
tell  at  once  if  a  man  were  delivering  a  disoourso 
Mcmoritcr,  A  preacher  can  deliver  a  sermon  from 
MS.  in  such  a  lively,  striking  way,  that  no  one  coald 
know.  Public  readers  do  so.  Natural  capacity  will 
do  much  for  a  man,  but  the  average  man — I  mean,  if 
he  practise  well — can  do  so  also.  For  him,  a  mixture 
of  the  two  styles  is  the  right  thing/* 

"And  what  kind' of  sermons  do  you  think  the  most 
effectual?" 

"  Well,  for  myself,  I  always  try  to  avoid  what  may 
be  called  the  merely  technical  theological  language  as 
much  as  possible ;  but,  mind,  I  endeavour  to  speak  in 
such  a  plain,  straightforward  way  that  there  may  be 
no  mistake  about  the  doctrine. 

"  The  whole  secret  of  the  difficulty  of  a  preacher  is 
to  be  able  to  put  himself  into  the  place  of  the  hearers 
and  to  see  things  as  they  se3  them.  People  are 
intelligent,  and  up  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  I 
ask  mjaeU,  *How  shall  I  put  so-and-so  to  my 
people?* 

'*  Then  there  should  be  variety  in  pulpit  ministra- 
tions— the  variety  there  is  in  the  Bible  itself.  De- 
scriptive sermons  and  doctrinal  sermons  both  have 
their  place.  And  I  have  found  character  sermons 
most  effective.'* 

Bat  Mr.  Calthrop  is  able  to  adapt  himself  to  his 
audience  with  wonderful  versatility.  Not  only  is  ho 
successful  with  his  own  intelligent  hearers,  and  in  the 
theatres  of  the  many-peopled  city,  but  he  is  equally  at 
home  with  the  rustic  audiences  of  rural  churches.  To 
these  he  preaches  every  year,  generally  going  to  "out- 
of-the-way"  neighbourhoods,  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
quiet  country,  where  perhaps  for  centuries,  while 
changes  have  been  wrought  all  round,  the  grey  old 
church  has  stood  serene  and  still,  and  the  steps  of  the 
worshippers  have  year  after  year  pressed  the  same 
path  to  the  church  door.  Mr.  Calthrop  has  been 
successful  in  these  quiet  parishes  also,  even  if  we 
judge  only  from  the  numerous  and  pressing  requests 
"to  come  again." 


In  parson  Mr.  Calthrop  is  spare,  about  the  middle 
height,  with  the  mobile,  expressive  face  of  the  orator 
— which  he  keeps  close-shaven— and  a  crown  of 
beautiful  white  hair.  As  he  speaks,  his  whole  soul 
83cms  to  enter  into  the  subject,  and  varying  expres- 
sions suitable  to  the  words  flit  over  the  face,  and  the 
gestures  of  hands  and  arms  move  also  in  niiison. 
These  gifts  are  all  characteristic  of  the  orator,  and 
havo  no  doubt  conduced  to  his  great  suooess  as  a 
lecturer  as  well  as  preacher.  Sometimes  he  has  re- 
ceived from  thirty  to  forty  applications  for  lectures  in 
one  sesdion.  -  But  his  health  has  not  permitted  him  of 
recent  years  to  engage  so  much  in  this  work.  One  of 
his  very  successful  lectures  was  entitled  "  Veneer  and 
Stucco,"  another  was  "Money";  "Little  Things.'* 
"Newspapers  and  Novels,"  and  "Egypt,"  are  aiso 
among  his  subjects,  his  object  being,  as  he  himself  ex- 
presses it,  to  CDUvey  important  truth  in  a  homely  way. 

He  has  used  the  pen  also,  and  many  of  his  papers 
have  appeared  in  the  psfpes  of  The  Quiveb  ;  some 
volumes  of  his  fermons  have  been  issued,  a  volume 
of  Family  Prayers,  and  a  little  publication  for  young 
people,  "  From  Eden  to  Patmos."  Another  successfal 
book  has  been  "The  Gospel  Year." 

Mr.  Calthrop  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, a  remembrance  of  which  may  perhaps  be 
sc^n  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the  shape  of  a  cushion 
marked  with  the  insignia  of  the  College,  and  also  in 
the  study  the  tall,  old-fashioned  Cambridge  reading- 
desk,  which  he  was  wont  to  use  "as  a  youngster.'* 

He  took  a  first-class  in  the  classical  tripos,  and 
became  Scholar  and  Chaplain  of  Trinity.  Ordained  in 
1851,  he  was  appointed  incumbent  of  Trinity  Chnich. 
Cheltenham,  in  185S,  and  six  years  afterwards  came  to 
St.  Augustine's,  of  which  he  is  the  first  incumbent. 
Twice  has  Mr.  Calthrop  been  Select  Preacher  at  Cam- 
bridge— in  1857,  and  again  in  1874,  and  he  has  also 
preached  in  St  PauFs  Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy. 

But  he  seems  equally  at  home  wherever  he  may 
have  to  preach,  on  the  boards  of  the  large  theatre, 
under  the  fretted  roof  of  the  grand  cathedral,  in  the 
quiet  of  the  old  country  church,  or  to  his  own  large 
congregation  of  St.  Augustine's ;  for  above  all  he  is  a 
man  in  earnest,  and  strives  to  speak  out  from  the 
heart  to  the  heart. 


-^^^^:^^!^^^fl^^ 


"QUIVER"      WAIFS      FUND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  have  been  received  up  to  and  including  November  23rd : — 
A  Poor  Woman,  Hull,  Ia.  ;  J.  S.  Mitchell,  UcMingston,  4b.  6d. ;  A.  Gray,  CRinberwell,  Ss. ;  For  Jesus*  Sake,  Glosaop,  Is. ;  A  Reader 
of  The  Quiver,  Kilbum,  6s. ;  A.  Webb,  Bristol,  28. ;  D.  HanjHtoii,  Portman  Squnre,  £2 ;  C.  T.,  Stockwell,  28.  6cl. ;  J.  Frifud, 
Junr.,  Peckhain,  Os.  6d. ;  One  that  Works  for  the  Lord,  Tiverton,  Ss. ;  Anon.,  Wokingham,  Ss  ;  L.  Y.  B.,  North  Wales,  2«.  6d. ; 
A  Children's  Nurse,  Bristol,  2s. ;  May,  Stresthan),  Ss, ;  A  Working  Man  and  his  Wife,  Liverpool,  2s.  6d. ;  L.  S.,  South  Norwood, 
10s. ;  Miss  M.  Field,  Wimbledon,  6s  ;  American  Sailor,  Liverixx>l,  48.  Id. ;  A.  M.  Votre,  Southsea,  £1 ;  Lady  Monlaunt,  Warwick, 
lOs.;  Miss  Swain,  8toneygnt<>,  5s  ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Ash,  Yardley,  6s. ;  J.  J.  E.,  Govan,  &s. ;  Miss  Bodkin,  Bighgate,  £1  ;  T.  E.  L, 
King  William  Strait,  la  ;  Bodgy,  2s. ;  J.  H.  JenningH,  Barnet.  10«. ;  H.  M  ,  £1 ;  A  Family  Subwription,  £2  5a.  Further  acknow- 
ledgments will  be  Inserted  in  our  next  issue.    See  "Short  Arrows "  on  ^lage  240. 
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SHORT     ARROWS. 

yOTES   OF   CHRISTIAN  LIFE   AND    WORK   IN  ALL   FIELDS. 


"He  was  sent  to  one  of  these  Homes.' 


THE  "BUSINESS  BOYS"  OF  LONDON. 

A  CLERGYMAN 
J\  who  took 
charge  in 
bygone 
days  of  a 
prison  to 
which  err- 
ing appren- 
tices were 
brought, 
and  who 
used  to  con- 
verse with 
the  lads  in 
private  so 
tenderly,  so 
earnestly, 
that  they 
would 
breakdown 
as  he  spoke* 
and  falter 
ont  the  story  of  temptation  and  weakness,  stated 
that  from  the  apprentices  themselves  he  gathered 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  fell  through 
'*  sappers  and  cigars.^'  These  lads,  when  work 
was  done,  were  in  the  past  thrown  much  upon 
their  own  resources  for  recreation;  and  one  whose 
father  gave  liim  pocket-money  would  treat  his  com- 
panions, who,  in  their  turn,  paid  for  the  smoking 
and  drinking,  but,  having  no  money,  gradually 
began  to  "borrow"  from  the  property  of  their 
employers.  The  boys  in  whom  Mr.  Shrimpton,  of 
33,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  is  so  earnestly  interested — 
the  Working  Boys  for  whom  Christian  love  is  now 
providing  Homes — are  of  a  different  class  from  the 
apprentices  of  past  years;  but  still  many  errand 
and  offioe  boys  appear  in  London  police-courts; 
and  others  are  quietly  dismissed  for  dishonesty,  the 
master  forbearing  to  prosecute.  Bad  company  and 
the  hick  of  happy  home-influences  have  been  the 
cause  of  many  a  bpyish  downfall ;  in  these  Homes, 
the  idea  is  to  help  those  who  help  themselves^ to 
take  certain  payments  from  the  lads,  according  to 
their  earnings,  and  to  surround  them  with  friendly, 
recreative,  and  instructive  influences.  At  present, 
eight  Homes  are  being  carried  on  in  various  parts  of 
London.  We  read  of  one  inmate  who  came  up  from 
Essex  with  a  penny  in  his  pocket;  the  police  took 
him  to  the  workhouse,  whence  he  was  sent  to  one 
of  these  Homes;  for  the  workhouse  guardians  of 
several  unions  thoroughly  appreciate  this  good  work, 
and  find  it  a  help  and  blessing. 


"THE  QUIVER"  HEROES  FUND. 
We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Dr. 
Gabb,  of  Guildford,  to  whom  one  of  our  silver  medals 


was  awarded  for  an  act  of  bravery  reported  in  our 
November  issue : — "  Ouildfobd,  November  1st,  1887. — 
Dear  Sir, — ^At  the  annual  dinner  given  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  Mayor  on  the  26th  of  October,  I 
was  unexpectedly  presented  by  his  Worship  with 
the  silver  medal  of  The  Quiver  Heroes  Fund. 
Will  you  please  accept  yourself  and  convey  to  your 
readers  my  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  ? — I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  youxs, 
J.  Percy  A.  Gabb." 


"ONE  MARTYR  MORE." 

The  days  of  persecution  are  not  past  for  ever — 
"Truth  has  one  martyr  more ; "  and  the  story  comes  to 
us  from  Eastern  Turkey,  communicated  to  the  Turkish 
Missions  Aid  Society  by  their  correspondent.  "  Is  it 
not  time,''  asked  a  Christian  speaker,  "  to  undertake 
a  work  among  the  Moslems — ^though  it  may  be 
inaugurated  in  blood  and  bitter  persecution?"  Tlie 
infidel  in  many  districts  is  despised  and  hated,  but 
nevertheless  the  Eternal  Kingdom  is  gathering  sub- 
jects in,  even  from  the  Mohammedan  race.  Hussein, 
a  converted  Turk,  was  baptised  at  his  earnest  request ; 
knowing  his  danger,  he  said  ho  would  die  for  Christ 
if  need  be.  He  underwent  bitter  persecution,  and  at 
last  was  carried  into  exile  by  two  mounted  soldiers, 
being  fastened  to  a  stirrup.  Dragged  along,  weary, 
footsore,  he  asked  if  he  might  rest ;  when  he  paused, 
a  soldier  went  behind  and  fired,  but  the  ball  only 
grazed  his  shoulder.  "  Do  not  shoot  me  in  the  back," 
said  Hussein,  turning  round,  "  fire  at  my  breast ;  I  am 
not  afraid  to  die."  Strange  to  say,  they  at  last  let 
him  go  home,  and  now  he  dwells  at  peace  ;  but,  on  the 
lonely  plain,  Hussein  had  bravely  witnessed  to  God 
and  man  that  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs,  "  baptised  in 
blood,"  is  living  to  this  day. 


SOME  SEASONABLE  GIFTa 

Children  love  pictures,  and  no  gift-book  is  more 
acceptable  to  them  than  one  well  and  abundantly 
illustrated.  "  The  Sunday  Book  of  Story  and  Parable  *' 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton)  is  just  such  a  book  as 
children  love,  and  would  certainly  please  any  little 
one  as  a  Christmas  gift  or  prize.  ''Streamlets  of 
Song"  (Nisbet)  is  another  work  intended  for  children, 
and  consists  of  a  selection,  collected  by  her  sister,  of 
the  poems  by  Frances  Ridley  Havergal  best  adapted 
for  child-use.  We  trust  that  these  "  Streamlets  "  may 
find  their  way  into  many  a  heart  and  home.  The 
same  sister  to  whose  loving  care  we  owe  this  col- 
lection has  edited  the  interesting  autobiography  of 
another  member  of  her  talented  family.  Maria  V.  G. 
Havergral,  which  is  also  published  by  Messrs.  Nisbet. 
"  Sunday  Sonnets  "  (Blackf riars  Publishing  Co.)  is  a 
collection  of  very  pretty  sonnets,  one  for  each  Sunday 
in  the  year,  by  Miss  E.  M.  Alf ord,  a  daughter  of  Dean 
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Alford.  and  a  contributor  of  verse  to  our  own  pages. 
Of  all  €he  pretty  g-if  t-books  issued  by  Messrs.  Hildes- 
heimer  and  Faulkner,  none  are  more  tasteful  than 
"The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  a  collection  of  poems  by 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Frederic  E.  Weatherly,  illustrated 
by  Ellen  Edwards  and  J.  C.  Staples.  Space  would  fail 
us  to  describe  all  the  beauties  of  Messrs.  Hildesheimer's 
works,  but  we  must  call  attention  to  a  little  series 
of  booklet*,  two  of  which— -'The  Dream  Star"  and 
'•The  Christ  Child" — seem  to  us  peculiarly  adapted 
for  Christmas  souvenirs.  And  among  the  many 
beautiful  cards  issued  for  this  season  by  this  firm 
we  notice  some  exquisitely  executed  designs  by  Alice 
Havers,  Ernest  Wilson,  and  B.  D.  Sigmund.  accom- 
panied by  really  appropriate  verses  and  greetings. 
We  are  glad  to  notice  this  return  to  the  better  practice 
of  acknowledging  in  our  greetings  of  friends  at  this 
season  the  true  mean'ng  and  import  of  Christmas. 
For  preachers  and  teachers  Messrs.  Hodder  and 
8toughton  have  issued  a  most  useful  work  in  "  Studies 
in  the  Life  and  Character  of  St.  Peter,"  by  the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Birks.  In "  Unfinished  Worlds,"  published  by 
the  same  firm,  we  have  a  veritable  mine  of  information 
2A  to  the  ** other  worlds"  of  the  planetary  system. 
All  that  the  telescope  and  spectroscope  have  taught 
us  cf  these  wonders  of  the  heavens  the  author,  Mr. 
S.  H.  Parkes,  has  collected  for  us,  and  told  in  a 
popular  style,  easily  understood  by  all.  The  plates 
which  illustrate  this  work  are  marvels  of  clearness. 
-The  Goodness  of  God"  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
sermons  by  the  Rev.  Absalom  Clark,  and  published 
by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  containing  some  very  beautiful 
parallels  and  analogies.  A  story  by  Miss  Doudney, 
whose  serial,  "Miss  Willowbum's  Offer,"  none  of 
our  readers  can  have  forgotten,  is  always  sure  of  an 
audience.  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  have  just 
issued  '*  A  Son  of  the  Morning,"  from  her  pen.  and  we 
confidently  recommend  the  work  to  our  girl-readers. 
The    same    publishers    send    us    "The    Willoughby 
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Captains,"  a  capital  story  for  boys,  by  Mr.  Talbot 
Baines  Reed. 


BIBLE-CLASSES  FOR  ADULTS. 
"The  longer  we  have  read  the  Bible,  the  more 
simple  and  intelligible  it  becomes  to  us,"  said  two 
Chinese  students,  "until  at  last  it  seems  as  though 
Jesus  Himself  talked  with  us."  Hard  as  they  had 
studied  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Chinese,  their 
meaning  had  only  appeared  more  vague  and  obscure. 
Wherever  it  be  possible,  let  regular  classes  in  connec- 
tion with  our  congregations  meet  for  Bible  study ; 
the  cleverest  mind  cannot  hope  to  dive  to  the  depths 
of  the  Word  of  God  on  thh  side  of  eternity,  but 
here  even  the  humblest  will  be  refreshed  and 
strengthened  and  blessed.  We  heard  of  an  Irish 
priest  who  discouraged  one  of  his  flock  from  Bible- 
reading  because  he  could  not  possibly  understand 
the  Scriptures ;  but  Pat  replied  :  "  If  I  cannot  un- 
derstand them,  how  can  they  harm  me?  and  if  I 
can^  they  must  do  me  great  good."  Bible-classes 
for  adults  are  a  great  deal  more  difficult  to  man- 
age than  the  Sunday-school  class;  but,  on  the  face 
of  it,  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  gather  young  men  or 
maidens  during  the  turmoil  of  the  week  for  the  quiet 
study  of  God's  Word ;  and  even  if  failure  seem  to 
be  written  at  last  upon  the  effort,  it  is  failure  in 
name  only,  and  more  blest  than  many  a  so-calkd 
success.  Let  the  class  be  of  a  sociable,  home-like, 
conversational  character,  the  members  sitting  not  too 
far  apart,  or  in  little  exclusive  cliques ;  and  let  there 
be  plenty  of  singing,  the  hymns  being  chosen  by  one  of 
the  group  occasionally,  in  preference  to  the  leader. 


••A  UFE  FOR  A  LIFE." 
"  Mother,  where  are  the  bad  people  buried  ?"  asked 
a  child,  spelling  out  the  epitaphs  on  the  tablets  and 
monuments  around ;  everywhere  t*hp 
read  nothing  but  praise — it  would 
seem  as  though  all  the  place  held 
record  of  grand  and  noble  lives.  How 
often  it  happens  that  those  who  are 
departed  seem  to  our  eyes  as  heroes, 
but  those  who  remain  and  still  move 
amid  us  are  unrecognised,  unappre- 
ciated, unprized  !  We  do  not  wish 
to  leave  it  for  Posterity  to  discern 
our  present-day  heroes ;  there  are 
men — aye,  and  women  too,  for  not 
80  very  long  ago  a  maid-servant  gave 
up  her  life  for  the  rescue  of  others — 
who  count  their  own  comfort,  their 
very  existence  secondary  to  the  sal- 
vation of  a  fellow-creature.  Then* 
are  the  heroes  for  whom  our  Heroes 
Fund  exists — spirits  who,  like  the 
brave  fellow  depicted  in  our  frontis- 
piece, do  and  dare  anything  to 
help  the  helpless,  and  bring  life 
anew  to  the  dying.  Courage  does 
not  always  mount  to  the  occasion 
in  times  of  danger;   some  lose  all 
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their  preeenoe  of  mindf  some,  while  retaining  their 
calmness,  are  prudently  aliye  to  the  perils  of  risking 
self-injnry.  Well,  prudence  is  a  virtue  of  real  worth, 
but  there  are  times  when  we  feel  constrained  to  cry 
of  boldness  and  daring — 

"Better  tlie  excess 
Than  tlie  defect ;  better  the  more  Uian  less : " 

human  nature  after  all  loves  and  exalts  the  men 
who,  while  others  are  debating,  plunge  to  the  rescue. 
And  even  so  it  is  in  Christian  work ;  arguing,  debating 
and  philosophising  concerning  evil  go  on  by  the  side 
of  the  brink  of  sin  and  sorrow,  but  the  Christ-like 


at  Famingham  have  been  known  to  them  for  years, 
and  they  have  helped  to  collect  the  wherewithal  to 
keep  the  three  hundred  lads  sheltered  there  in  health 
and  happiness.  There  are  two  hundred  more  at 
Swanley,  towards  whose  support  their  own  friends 
contribute  twenty  pounds  a  year ;  but  Famingham 
is  for  the  utterly  homeless  little  lads,  and  many  and 
varied  are  the  life-tales  of  the  wanderers  that  here 
have  found  help  and  rest  We  hear  of  one  little  fellow, 
not  four  years  old  when  his  stepfather  left  him, 
chilled  and  emaciated,  on  a  damp  floor  on  purpose 
that  he  might  die ;   of  another,  whose  parents  were 


THE    LITTLE    BOYS*    VILLAGE    AT    FARNINOHAM. 


souls  are  those  that  at  any  cost  go  right  in  by  the 
s'de  of  the  sinking  brother,  and  give  their  all  of 
fervent  strength  to  rescue  the  perishing  and  uphold 
the  weak. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MARK. 
Dean  Chadwick's  latest  work  is  a  distinct  gain  to 
expository  literature.  No  one  can  read  this  com- 
mentary on  the  "Gospel  cf  St.  Mark"  (Hodder  and 
Stougrhton)  without  gathering  something  that  he  has 
not  learned  before.  Dr.  Chadwick^s  observations  on 
the  Transfiguration  are  bold  and  suggestive,  and  the 
little  excursus  on  "The  Characteristics  of  the  Twelve" 
L9  delightful  reading.  The  author's  style  and  method 
are,  however,  so  well  known  and  appreciated  by  our 
readers,  that  they  will  need  no  formal  introduction 
on  our  part.  All  ministers  and  Sunday-school  teachers 
would  be  the  richer  in  storage  for  this  masterly 
exposition  of  the  Gospel. 

A  LITTLE  BOYS*  VILLAGE. 
Many  of  our  Sunday-scholars  and  young  friends 
will  easily  locate  the  Little  Boys*  colony ;  the  Hemes 


killed  by  lightning,  while  he,  sleeping  beside  them, 
was  spared;  and  of  yet  another  sent  from  over  the 
seas  by  a  British  consul,  his  father  having  been 
sentenced  to  die  as  a  military  prisoner  by  Marshal 
Lopez,  President  of  Paraguay.  Again  and  again 
comes  the  story — too  familiar,  alas !  to  all  whose 
hearts  are  open  to  the  cry  of  need — of  drink  and 
dissipation ;  but  innocent-  children  must  not  suffer 
for  the  transgressions  of  their  fathers,  and  some  of 
the  boys  have  been  taken  from  homes  thus  ruined, 
to  this  institution,  where  the  training  is  based  on 
the  Word  of  God,  and  carried  on  for  the  Master's 
sake.  We  are  told  that  the  young  folks  live  on  food 
plentiful  but  simple ;  they  have  hutter  with  their 
bread  on  Sundays  alone,  but  of  the  staff  of  life  there 
is  abundant  and  appetising  supply,  about  36,000  quart- 
em  loaves  being  turned  out  by  the  boys  every  year, 
with  800  buns  for  Good  Friday,  and  about  1,000  lb. 
weight  of  cake  for  high  days  and  holidays  !  The  lads 
are  their  own  bakers,  printers,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
engineers,  etc.,  taking  their  turn  in  school  and  at 
work ;  they  live  in  little  families,  and  while  "  mother  " 
looks  after  their  well-being  in  various  ways,  "father" 
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teaohes  the  boys  some  trade  in  one  of  the  workshops. 
The  Yorkshire  merchants  have  provided  a  school,  fitted 
with  all  necessary  appliances,  and  there  is  also  a 
chapel,  whither  on  Sundays  from  every  home  the 
boys  come  up,  looking  a  picture  of  neatness  in  their 
comfortable  array.  We  may  add  that  the  Famingham 
boys  have  an  excellent  band,  which  performs  at  m::et- 
ings  throughout  the  country,  and  Swanley  possesses 
the  *'  Orphans'  Choir "  which  obtained  the  first  prize 
in  the  choral  competition  held  in  1884  at  the  Crystal 
Palace;  the  Rev.  A.  0.  Charles,  of  Bank  Buildings, 
Ludgate  Circus,  will  gladly  give  all  desired  infor- 
mation as  to  these  twin  Homos. 


THE     WAILING     PLACE. 


THE   WAILING   PLACE. 


To  our  mind,  one  of  the  most  thrilling  expositions 
in  Miss  von  Finkelstein's  Oriental  lectures  is  her  de- 
scription of  the  Jewish  •'  Wailing  Place,"  where,  with 
covered  head^,  and  smiting  upon  their  breasts,  the 
children  of  Israel  gather  periodically  to  confess  their 
forgetf ulness  of  God,  their  sins,  and  their  shortcom- 
ings. She  asserts  that  the  most  careless  observer 
could  not  fail  to  be  moved  and  stirred  by  the  plead- 
ings of  the  race  that  seems  t3  have  sunk  so  low.  The 
Turkish  passer-by  may  sometimes  jeer,  and  the  down- 
trodden Jew  takes  the  jest  silently,  but  still  the 
prayer  goes  up  like  a  universal  wail,  the  pathos  of 
which  must  hush  all  thought  of  any  strange  and 
ludicrous  element  noticed  by  unaccustomed  eyes. 
'^  Oh,  Lord !  we  have  sinned,  we  sit  solitary,  we  sit 
solitary  I  *'  again  and  again  like  a  minor  strain  goes  up 
the  wailing  cry  to  Heaven,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of 
the  confession,  there  comes  ever  and  anon  a  soft, 
sweet  '' Hallvlyjah''  echoing  from  lip  to  lip.  Will 
these  prayers  go  up  to  G<xl  in  vain  ?  while  thoy  are  yet 
praying,  is  He  not  answering  ?  Day  by  day  the  ranks 
are  strengthening  of  those  who  labour  and  strive  to 


bring  the  "  glad  tidings  "  to  Israel  May  each  of  us 
take  part  in  bringing  about  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Jews'  supplication  for  mercy,  and  uplift  the  all- 
pardoning  Messiah,  Who  shall  make  the  solitary  places 
to  blossom  as  the  rose. 


THE  LIBRARY  SHELVES. 
Where  are  the  Sunday-school  ofiicers  who  do  not 
find  their  library  shelves  difficult  to  keep  in  order? 
Old  favourites  become  worn  out  with  much  service, 
and  must  be  replaced,  and  there  is  a  constant  demand, 
especially  in  tiiese  winter  months  of  long  evenings, 
for  new  books.  To  those  who  arc  on  the  look-out 
for  such  works,  we  commend  the  Rev.  J.  Wilkins's 
"  Daily  Life  and  Work  in  India  "  (T.  Fisher  Unwin), 
which  g^ves  an  admirable  picture  of  the  life  bcth 
of  natives  and  Anglo-Indians,  and  explains  the  needs 
of  the  country,  and  points  to  the  only  way  of  meeting 
them  by  spreading  the  Gospel  far  and  wide  over  the 
land.  Another  little  volume,  somewhat  similar  in 
character,  is  also  before  us  in  "  Eminent  Workers  for 
Christ."  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Murray,  published  by 
Messrs.  Nisbet  and  Co.  Mr.  Murray  briefly  sketches 
the  lives  of  eight  devoted  men  and  women  who  gave 
up  their  lives  to  the  spread  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  the 
most  interesting  biography  perhaps  being  that  of 
Miss  Fidelia  Fiske,  who  did  such  noble  work  in 
Persia.  From  the  same  publishers  come  four  stories 
which  we  can  do  little  more  than  mention,  and 
CDmmend  to  the  notice  of  Sunday-school  librarians, 
and  those  who  are  seeking  for  suitable  gift-books 
at  this  season.  First  is  *•  Primrose  Garth,"  by  our 
old  friend  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wray,  author  of 
*'Xes!^leton  Magna,"  a  pretty  little  tale  of  country 
life.  ''  Mistress  Matchett's  Mistake  "  is  another  story 
by  the  ever-popular  Emma  Marshall,  well  adapted 
for  girls.  ''Stephen  Gilmore*s  Dream"  and  **Both 
Sides  "  are  two  pretty  little  tales  by  Jessie  AV.  Smith, 
conveying  under  telling  narratives  excellent  teaching. 
'-The  Story  of  Stephen  Marbeck"  (also  issued  by 
Messrs.  Nisbet)  is  a  clever  story  of  the  well-known 
Windsor  organist  who  suffered  much  for  his  faith. 
The  biographer  of  the  American  Presidents,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Thayer,  tells  us  in  "  The  Boy  without  a  Name  " 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton)  the  story  of  a  boy  who, 
poor  and  friendless  at  first,  made  a  position  for 
himself  in  after  life  as  teacher  and  preacher. 
''Cost  what  it  May"  (same  publishers)  is  a  pretty 
story  of  tho  days  of  our  great  Civil  War.  We  need 
say  no  more  about  it  to  readers  of  The  Quiver 
than  that  its  author  is  Mrs.  Homibrook.  Of  books 
for  prizes,  none  could  be  more  suitable  than  Dr. 
Macaulay's  "  Wonderful  Stories  of  Daring,  Enterprise, 
and  Adventure"  (Hodder  and  Stoughton).  *' Cyril 
Daneley "  (Elliot  Stock)  is  another  story  which  weU 
deserves  attention  at  this  season. 


FLOWERS   IX   WINTER. 

Does   the  glory  of    the  year  ever  wholly  fade? 

People  call  the  vegetable  kingdom  dead ;  certainly  the 

"ferns  are  tucked  away."  and  the  seeds  are  covered, 

but  there  are  flowers  alive  even  now,  preaching  of 
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deathless  Meroy  and  Remembrance.      Did  not  the 
poet  immortalise  the  daisy  he  found  on  Christmas  Day, 
the  little  blossom  that  had  known  the  year's  smiles 
and  tears,  and  that  God  had  preserved  through  all  ? 
There,  trembling  to  the  winter  wind,  it  bloomed  and 
smiled,  like  those  brave,  patient  hearts  that  in  lonely 
places  just  do  the  little  they  can  do  for  the  Master's 
plory,  leaving  to  Him 
their  circumstances  and 
tho  appointing  of  their 
ways.    And  then  there 
are  the  star-like  Christ- 
mas roses  shining  out 
across  the  beds  where 
the  summer  flowers  are 
sleeping,   and   in  some 
parts  *'  golden  rod  "  and 
laurestinus  are  rising  in 
their    beauty  —  not    to 
linger  over  the  remem- 
brance of  a  throng  of 
loveliness    in    many   a 
conservatory,    whereby 
home    after  home  and 
sick-beds  and  the  abodes 
of  sorrow  are  garlanded 
with   radiance   at   this 
time,  that  is  called  Na- 
ture's death.     God,  the 
Good,    is    everywhere, 
and    will    never    leave 
His  children  to  be  deso- 
late ;  such  is  the  teach- 
ing   of    these    winter 
blossom?,     prophesying 

with    their    "voiceless  *' They  seek  to  Influence 

lips'*  of   the  Resurrec- 
tion  which   is  so  sure 

alike  for  the  natural  and  spiritual,  when  that  which 
seems  slumberous  and  forsaken  now  sh.Ul  break  forth 
into  joy. 

"THE    QUIVER"    ORDER    OF    HONOURABLE 
SERVICE. 

Tenth    List. 
Including'  all  names  enrolled  from  October  21st  to 
November  22nd,  1887,  inclusive. 
DismtouisHED  Members  (over  £0  Years'  Sen'i^e). 

Name. 


Address. 


Years  in 

Present 

Situation. 

Palub,  Mary  Norwich  55 

Caxnok,  Maria  Amershsm  Ball,  near  Reading  50 

Oroam,  Anme  Uley,  Darsley  64 

All  the  aboye  liare  received  Medals  of  the  Order  and  Certificates. 

The  Roll  of  the  Order  is  now  closed  to  all  excepting  domestic 
fier\'ants  wlio  hare  served  fifty  years  and  upwards  in  their 
present  Camilics. 

GOOD  NEWS  FROM  WINCHESTER. 
Some  would  paint  cathedral  cities  as  the  abode  of 
fossilised  dignity,  and  resisting  the  tide  of  life  and 
energy  and  progress;  such  should  find  out  what  is 
going  on  at  Winchester,  whence,  on  lines  new  and  old, 
the  Soldiers'  Home  Mission,  carried  on  by  Miss  Perks, 


has  extended  its  operations  now  over  an  area  of  some 
fifteen  miles  around.  In  addition  to  the  soldiers  them- 
selves, many  civilians,  mostly  converts  of  this  mission, 
are  united  as  a  Band  of  Workers,  and,  by  preaching, 
music,  singing,  etc.,  they  all  seek  to  do  something  for 
the  Lord  ;  then  their  wives  and  sisters  form  a  Women's 
Bible  and  Prayer  Union,  and  visit  the  sick,  or  dis- 
tribute Gospel  tracts, 
and  influence  their 
neighbours  for  good. 
Many  servants  belong 
to  this  union,  and  Miss 
Perks  remarks  that  she 
is  greatly  cheered  by  the 
testimony  of  their  em- 
ployers as  to  their  con- 
sistency and  high  prin- 
ciples. Nor  are  the 
children  forgotten ;  they 
are  continually  in- 
structed in  Bible  truth, 
and  thus  prepared  to 
take  the  places  of  those 
working  for  God  to-day. 
**In  the  country  dis- 
tricts around,"  says  Miss 
Perks,  '*  the  anxiety  for 
the  Gospel  is  even 
greater  than  in  the 
towns  ;  the  honest  in- 
quiries after  truth  arc 
many  and  constant,  and 
the  blessing  very  great 
and  uninterrupted." 

their  neighbours  for  good."  BOOKS   TO  BE  READ. 

All  preachers  and 
students  know  the  value 
of  Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie*B  "  Life  and  Words  of  Christ.'' 
AVe  are  glad  to  s3e  a  new  edition  of  this  most  useful 
work  has  recently  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Cassell  at 
a  price  which  should  enable  many  to  acquire  it  who 
have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  do  so.  We  strongly 
commend  this  work  to  those  who  are  seeking  a 
suitable  prize  for  a  senior  class.  "The  Palace  Beau- 
tiful "  (Cassell)  is  a  pretty  story  for  girls,  told  by  L.  T. 
Meade,  the  well-known  author  of  *'  Scamp  and  I "  and 
"The  Fortunes  of  Duncuft,"  which  appeared  in  our 
pages.  In  "  Short  Studies  from  Nature,"  issued  by  the 
same  publishers,  we  have  a  collection  of  essays  on 
various  natural  phenomena  by  writers  admirably  quali- 
fied to  instruct  us  on  the  topics  upon  which  they 
write.  Students  will  find  that  this  book,  which  is 
quite  popular  in  style,  conveys  many  lessons  of  the 
wonderful  provision  the  Almighty  has  made  for  some 
of  the  smallest  and  least  understood  of  His  creatures. 
"The  Life  and  Times  of  Queen  Victoria"  (Cassell), 
the  first  volume  of  which  has  just  been  issued,  is  a 
very  thorough  and  admirably  illustrated  history  of 
Her  Majesty's  reign.  The  volume  before  us  carries 
us  down  to  1858,  and  therefore  covers. the  eventful 
period  of  the  terrible  Crimean  War  and  Jndiaii 
Mutiny,  as  well  as  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851. 
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"THE  QUIVER"  WAITS. 
Dr.  Barnardo  writes  to  ns  as  follows,  respectinjr 
one  of  our  Waifs  :— "  Your  little  protege,  Willie  Rush, 
is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  quite  well,  and  getting  on 
satisfactorily  in  every  respect.  As  perhaps  you  may 
know,  he  has  been  boarded  out  at  a  very  nice  home 
in  the  country."  A  list  of  further  subscriptions  will 
be  found  on  page  234. 

DR.  MACLAREN  ON  SABBATH  WORSHIP. 
Dr.  Maclaren*8  contribution  to  the  "Expositors* 
Bible"  (Redder  and  Stoughton)  consists  in  a  careful, 
s3holarly,  and  suggestive  commentary  on  St  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon.  We 
commend  the  book  to  our  readers,  whether  teachers 
or  taught,  preachers  or  hearers.  We  feel  especially 
grateful  to  Dr.  Maclaren  in  these  days  for  such  a 
passage  as  the  following  on  the  religious  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day  : — "  I  distrust,"  he  writes,  "  the 
spirituality  which  professes  that  all  life  is  a  sabbath, 
and  therefore  holds  itself  absolved  from  special 
seasons  of  worship.  If  the  stream  of  devout  commu- 
nion is  to  flow  through  all  our  days,  there  must  be  fre- 
quent reservoirs  along  the  road,  or  it  will  be  lost  in 
the  sand,  like  the  rivers  of  higher  Asia."  Mr. 
Charles  Hoole's  translation  of  the  Epistles  of 
Clement,  Ignatius,  Barnabas,  and  Polycarp  (Riving- 
tons),  has,  we  are  glad  to  see,  reached  a  second  edition. 
Mr.  Ho3le  has  done  his  work  as  an  editor  with  great 
care  and  ability,  and  we  trust  that  by  means  of  his 
excellent  translations  these,  the  most  ancient  of  all 
Christian  writings  not  included  in  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, may  become  known  and  familiar  to  a  far  wider 
public  than  heretofore. 


counsel   in    cases    of    difficulty — ''pray    your    tcay 
through!'' 

8KLECTBD   PASSAGES  FOR  JANUARY. 
Day.  Mornino.  Evening. 

1.  Gen.  i.  St.  Matt,  i.,  ttoia  rer.  18;  ii. 

2.  Gon.  ii.  St.  Matt  iii. 

3.  Gen.  iii.  St.  Matt  iv. 

4.  Gen.  iv.,  to  rer.  15;  vi.,       St.  MaU.  v.,  to  ver.  24. 

ver.  12-22. 

5.  Gen.  vii.  St  Mutt  v.,  from  ver.  25. 

6.  Gen.  viii.  St  Matt  vi. 

7.  Gen.  xii.,  to  ver.  9;  xiii.  St  Matt.  vii. 

8.  Gen.  xv.  St  Matt  viii.,  to  ver.  27. 

9.  Gen.  xviii.  16-83.  St  Matt  viiL,  from  ver.  28 ; 

ix.,  to  ver.  19. 

10.  Gen.  xxi.  14—21 ;  xxtl.,  to       St.  Matt    ix.,   from  ver.   20 ; 

ver.  14.  X.,  to  ver.  10. 

11.  Gen.  xxvii.,  to  ver.  29.  St  Matt  x.,  from  ver.  29;  xi., 

to  ver.  6,  and  from  ver.  20 
to  end. 

12.  Gen.  xxvii.,  from  ver.  30;       St  Matt  xii.,  to  ver.  21;  and 

xxviii.,  ver.  10  to  end.  from  ver.  46  to  end. 

13.  Gen.   xxix  ,    to   ver.    20;       St  Matt  xiii.,  to  rer.  Sa 

xxxii.,  to  ver.  10. 

14.  Gen.  xxxvii.  St  Matt  xlii.,  from  ver.  81. 

15.  Gen.  xxxix.  St  Matt  xiv. 

16.  Gen.  xl  St  Malt,  xv.,  from  ver.  19. 

17.  Gen.  xli.,  to  ver.  32.  St  Matt  xvii. 
IS.  Gen.  xM.,  from  ver.  83.  St  Matt  xviii. 

19.  Gen.  xlii.  St  MaU.  xix.,  from  ver.  IS; 

XX.,  from  ver.  20. 

20.  Gen.  xliii.  St  Matt  xxi.,  to  ver.  32. 

21.  Gen.  xli  v.  St  Matt  xxii.,  to  ver.  22. 

22.  Gen.  xlv.  St  Matt  xxiii.,  frc^ra  ver.  37; 

xxi  v.,  from  ver.  86. 

23.  Gen.  xlvii.,    to   ver.    12;       St  Matt  xxv.,  to  ver.  30. 

xlviii.,  from  ver.  11. 

24.  Gen.  xlix.  St  Matt  xxv.,  ftom  ver.  31 ; 

xxvi.  6-16. 

25.  Gen.  1.  St  Matt  xxvi.,  from  ver.  17-46. 

26.  Exod.  i.,  ver.  13,  14;  iL  St  Matt  xxvi.,  from  ver.  47. 

27.  Exod.  iii.  St  Matt  xxvii.,  to  ver.  23. 

28.  Exod.  i v.,  to  ver.  17;  ver.       St.    Matt    xxvii.,    from    ver. 

29-31.  24-38. 

29.  Exod.  vi.,  to  ver.  8;  vii.,       St    Matt    xxvii.,    from    ver. 

to  ver.  18.  39-60. 

30.  Exod.  X.,  from  ver.  7.  St  Matt  xxvii.,  fh)m  ver.  6L 

31.  Exod.  xii.  12-28.  St  Matt  xxviii. 


SeARjCH   THe  ScR.ipTUKe3- 

••THE  QUIVER"   BIBLE   READING   SOCIETY. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  the  Word  of  Gkxi,  that  the 
deeper  we  work  this  mine,  the  richer  and  the  more 
abundant  we  find  the  ore.  With  a  view  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  habit— priceless  for  time  and  eternity — of 
daily  Bible-reading,  we  propose  to  furnish  our  readers 
month  by  month  with  a  list  of  selected  passages, 
taking  those  for  the  morning  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  those  for  the  evening  from  the  New.  Some 
of  our  friends^  perhaps,  may  find  it  a  hard  matter  to 
get  time  for  the  quiet  perusal  of  the  Scriptures ;  but 
we  earnestly  advise  all,  for  their  souls*  sake,  to  make 
time.  None  of  us  can  afford  to  lose  the  succour, 
guidance,  power,  and  light  that,  by  God's  blessing, 
will  reach  us  through  the  i>ages  "  bedewed  with  drops 
of  loye."  And  if  sometimes  a  passage  seem  obscure, 
a  text  perplexing  and  hard  to  be  understood,  then 
we  cannot  do  better  than  remember  Mr.  Spurgeon's 


BIBLE  READING  PRIZE. 
We  advise  each  reader  to  set  down  each  day  (in 
a  diary  kept  for  that  purpose)  a  note  of  the  prin- 
cipal lesson  or  most  striking  reflection  brought  home 
by  each  portion.  These  notes  should  be  brief ;  never 
exceeding  fifty  or  sixty  words,  or  they  will  fail  of 
their  special  purpose.  With  a  view  to  encouraging 
this  useful  practice,  we  shall  be  happy  to  award  a 
handsome  presentation  Bible  for  the  best  selection  of 
thirteen  such  notes  (one  from  each  week),  to  be  copied 
by  our  readers  from  their  notes  on  the  quarter's 
course  ending  March  31,  1888.  They  must  be  certi- 
fied as  the  sender's  own  by  a  magistrate  or  minister 
of  religion.  No  copy  can  be  returned.  All  copies 
must  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  April  16,  1888. 
If  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  no  set  of  notes  is 
worthy  of  a  prize,  the  Bible  may  be  withheld ;  on. 
the  other  hand,  if  more  than  one  set  is  considered 
worthy  of  a  prize,  more  than  one  prize  will  be 
awarded.  We  suggest  to  our  readers  that  they  would 
do  well  to  encourage  all  the  younger  members  of 
their  families  and  their  fri^ids  to  enter  upon  this 
profitable  course  of  Bible  study. 
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A    NEW    MISSION    FIELD. 

THE     STORY     OF     THE     NEW     GUINEA     MISSION. 
BT  F.   M.  HOLMES. 


nniqne  sight — were  trained  native  evan- 
(felists,  able  and  willing:  to  take  part  in  missionary 
work.  This  characteristic  has  marked  the  mission  in 
New  Guinea  from  the  first ;  that  vast  island  is  being* 
evangelised  mainly  by  native  agents,  trained,  guided, 
and  supervised  by  the  missionaries  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society. 

The  project  was  commenced  in  1871.  In  that  year 
the  Revs.  Samuel  McFarlane  and  A.  W.  Murray 
sailed  in  the  Svrprige  from  Mar6,  one  of  the  Loyalty 
Islands,  in  the  South  Seas,  with  eight  native  evangel- 
ists, four  from  Mar^  and  four  from  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Lif  u.  The  underta]i<ing  was  commenced  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Society  to 
occupy  new  ground  in  the  South  Seas  as  opportunity 
offered. 

The  question  was  discussed  in  1870  and  preceding 
years.    Now,  to  the  north  of  the  Loyalty  Isles  are  the 


being  part  of  their  policy  to  train  such  ministers  and 
fit  them  for  work  among  people  of  their  own  race. 
Towards  the  close  of  1870,  therefore,  the  Rev.  S.  (now 
Dr.)  McFarlane,  of  the  Lifu  mission,  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  directors  to  prepare  for  work  on  New 
Guinea— the  great  bulwark  westward,  as  it  might 
be  called,  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  situate  to 
the  north  and  north-east  of  Queensland. 

With  the  exception  of  Australia  and  Borneo,  New 
Guinea  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511  ;  and  the 
Dutch  and  English  frequently  visited  the  northern 
coasts  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. Captain  Forrest,  who,  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  was  searching  for  spice- 
producing  districts — dwelt  at  Port  Davy,  on  the 
north-east  coast,  for  some  months,  and  kept  up 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives,  while  Captain 
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Cook  visited  the  south-west  coast  in  1 770.  For  many 
years  he  was  almost  the  sole  English  authority  on 
the  natives  of  New  Guinea.  The  native  name  of  the 
island  is  Papua,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  Malay 
word  signifying  "woolly." 

Mr.  McFarlane  had  no  light  task  when  he  pro- 
ceeded from  Lif u  in  that  little  ship.  The  accounts  he 
had  obtained  of  the  natives  were  contradictory,  but 
most  agreed  in  this — that  the  people  were  fierce  and 
treacherous,  and  that  intercourse  with  them  was 
difficult.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  from  other 
information  which  could  be  obtained  from  whalers, 
and  those  engaged  in  trepang  and  pearl-shell 
fisheries,  it  appeared  that  an  island  in  Torres  Straits 
between  Queensland  and  New  Guinea,  named  Dam- 
ley  Island,  would  be  a  suitable  place  from  which 
to  commence.  Several  captains  recommended  this 
spot,  and,  accordingly,  for  this  island  Mr.  McFarlane 
shaped  his  course. 

The  little  vessel  reached  Damley  Island  about 
midday  on  the  1st  of  July,  1871.  But  it  was  two 
days  previously — on  the  29th  of  June — that  the 
missionaries  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  New  Guinea. 
Then  a  haze  had  hung  over  the  land,  but  mountain- 
tops  were  visible,  and  later  one  object  after  another 
appeared,  until  a  barrier  reef  about  two  miles  from 
the  shore  was  seen.  This  part  of  Papua  is  on  the 
south-east  side,  and  forms  a  portion  of  the  eastern 
peninsula. 

As  the  little  vessel  neared  Damley  Island,  no 
natives  were  seen,  but  at  length  one  man  appeared  on 
the  shore.  By  signs,  and  a  little  broken  English,  con- 
versation was  commenced,  and  a  few  gifts  won  his 
confidence.  He  proved  to  be  one  of  the  principal  men 
of  the  island,  and  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Dabat! 
Next  day  many  natives  appeared,  and  a  service  was 
held  on  board,  in  the  language  of  Lifu.  In  all 
probability,  writes  Mr.  McFarlane  in  the  abstract  of 
the  account  sent  to  the  directors  of  the  Society,  it 
was  the  first  act  of  worship  to  the  true  God  that 
the  natives  had  ever  witnessed. 

We  can  imagine  the  strange  and  striking  scene ; 


THE    "  KLLKNOOWAN." 

the  group  of  dusky  natives  crowding  round  the 
two  stalwart  white  men  on  the  deck  of  the  little 
vessel ;  close  by,  the  line  of  the  rough  boulder-strewn 


coast ;  above,  the  tropical  sky ;  while  beyond  the  sunlit 
sea  was  known  to  be  the  great  "  mainland  "  of  Papua, 
the  country,  if  reports  were  trae,  of  fierce  skull- 
hunters  and  cannibals.  In  such  an  enterprise  these 
two  white  men  would  want  something  more  than 
faith  in  human  force  and  the  "arm  of  fiesh." 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  memorable  Sabbath-day, 
— the  first,  it  might  be  said,  in  the  history  of  the 
mission— the  two  missionaries  went  on  the  island,  and 
held  a  formal  conference  with  the  chiefs  and  people. 
The  visitors  explained  their  errand,  and  the  natives 
were  asked  if  they  wished  a  teacher  to  live  among 
them,  and  whether  they  would  treat  him  'kindly,  and 
80  forth.  The  conclusion  was,  that  after  some 
negotiations,  and  a  brief  delay,  a  teacher  was  left,  and 
the  little  ship  sailed  away  to  Warrior  Island,  distant 
about  fifty  miles. 

Now,  at  this  island  an  event  occurred  of  great  im- 
portance. "  It  was  one  of  those  providential  arrange- 
ments," wrote  Mr.  McFarlane,  "  we  have  often  had  to 
mark  in  connection  with  evangelistic  efforts  in 
Polynesia."  The  missionaries  fell  in  with  a  civilised 
native  belonging  to  the  Tongan  group,  who  had  been 
over  half  the  world.  His  real  name  was  Joseph  John, 
but  he  was  familiarly  known  as  Joe.  He  had  been 
for  six  years  in  the  British  navy,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  islands  of  the  Papuan  Gulf,  and 
many  parts  of  the  New  Guinea  coast.  He  sympathised 
strongly  with  the  natives,  and  with  the  missionaries* 
desire  to  evangelise  them. 

Joe  led  the  expedition  to  several  islands  much 
nearer  New  Guinea  than  either  Damley  or  Warrior 
Islands,  and  he  helped  the  missionaries  to  make 
friends  with  the  natives.  Services  were  held  and 
teachers  left,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  on 
landing  on  the  island  of  Tauan,  the  strains  of  the 
well-known  hymn,  "Jesus  shall  reigrn  where'er  the 
sun,"  rang  out  through  the  evening  air,  while  cloee 
at  hand  stretched  the  great  dark  land  of  Papua,  to 
tile  very  threshold  of  which  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Cross  had  now  been  able  to  make  their  way. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Mr.  McFarlane 
visited  New  Guinea  itself.  Following  Joe's  suggestion, 
he  landed  at  Katau.  a  populous  village,  where  a  fine 
river  pours  its  great  flood  down  to  the  sea.  At  first 
the  natives  seemed  shy  and  suspicions.  Some  half- 
dozen  watched  the  visitors  cautiously,  but  when  the 
Papuans  recognised  Joe  and  a  young  man  from 
Warrior  Island,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  con- 
fidence began  to  be  shown.  Soon  friendliness  was 
so  much  established  that  one  of  the  principal  men 
offered  the  strangers  some  food.  The  missionaries 
made  two  small  presents,  which  appear  to  have  given 
unbounded  delight  These  were  umbrellas!  The 
chief  and  one  of  the  important  men  were  given  one 
each ;  but  soon  a  difficulty  checked  their  joy.  Thejr 
could  not  shut  them  when  once  opened.  At  last  one 
knowing  native  foimd  out  the  secret,  and  loud  was 
the  applause  of  his  friends  I  A  little  trading  was 
done  by  Joe  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
chief  agreed  to  receive  a  teacher,  and  he  further  said 
he  would  go  to  Tauan  and  see  the  agent  left  there. 

And  so  a  door  was  opened  on  the  great  island  of 
Papua  itself. 
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F/om  that  little  commencement  what  mighty  re- 
sults have  already  sprung  I  Men  and  women  who 
were  cannibals  then,  are  now  civilised  and  Christian, 
and  some  have  been  taught  so  that  they  can  teach 
others.  And  when  not  very  long  since  the  Hon.  John 
Douglas  visited  the  island,  he  was  able  to  sit  down 
and  partake  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
a  number  of  native  Christians  in  a  native  church. 

After  visiting  Damley  and  Warrior  Islands  again, 
and  finding  everything  going  well  with  the  teachers 
left  there,  the  Surprhf  stood  over  towards  Papua 
again,  and  landed  at  a  spot  known  as  Redscar  Bay, 
on  account  of  the  reddish  colour  of  the  cliffs.    Here 


east  point  of  Queensland,  being  adopted  as  the  heul- 
quarters  of  the  mission. 

Meantime  the  next  important  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  enterprise  had  been  taken  by  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Murray,  who  returned  in  September,  1872,  in  the 
John  WilUamx^  with  thirteen  additional  native 
teachers,  and  prepared  to  settle  at  Cape  York.  For 
the  next  two  years  from  this  date,  Mr.  Murray  had 
sole  charge  of  the  mission,  and  visited  the  teachers 
on  the  various  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  and  explored 
the  coast  of  Papua  east  of  Redscar  Bay  as  far  as  Port 
Moresby. 

Early  in  1874  the  directors  entered  more  fully  into 


(JMAINT,    THK    MOST   KBMOTB    MI8810N    STATION    (THIRTY    MILKS    UP    FLY    RIVER). 


confidence  was  again  established  with  the  natives,  and 
on  the  7th  of  August  the  missionary's  first  visit  to 
New  Guinea  came  to  an  end. 

Yaluable  work  had  been  done  in  many  respects. 
Doors  had  been  opened  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
mission  ;  stations  had  been  established,  and  knowledge 
had  been  s^ned.  One  of  Mr.  McFarlane's  conclusions 
was  that  a  small  mission  steamer  for  sailing  between 
the  barrier  reef  and  the  mainland,  and  for  threading 
a  way  between  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Torres 
Straits  and  Papuan  Gulf,  was  absolutely  necessary ; 
another  important  point  was  that  the  headquarters 
of  the  mission  should  be  established  outside  the 
mainland  of  Papua,  at  a  spot  where  the  cupidity  of 
the  natives  would  not  be  excited,  and  where  health 
could  be  maintained ;  for  Mr.  McFarlane  had  seen 
enough  to  warrant  him  in  the  belief  that  the  climate 
was  sickly.  Mr.  McFarlane  now  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  aroused  interest  in  the  great  enterprise  ;  Miss 
Baxter,  of  Dundee,  offering  £2,000  for  such  a  vessel 
as  he  wanted  ;  and  upon  his  reading  a  paper  before 
the  directors  of  the  Society  in  December,  1872,  it  was 
decided  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by    Mr.  McFarlane— Cape    York,    the   north- 


the  question  of  the  mission,  with  a  view  to  its  enlarge- 
ment, and  in  the  autumn  Mr.  McFarlane  rejoined 
Mr.  Murray,  and  took  with  him  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Lawes.  The  extensive  mission  field  was  now  divided 
into  two  parts,  Mr.  Murray  taking  charge  of  the 
Papuan  or  western  branch,  with  Cape  York  as  his 
headquarters ;  Mr.  McFarlane  superintending  the 
eastern  branch,  extending  from  Port  Moresby  east- 
wards. 

The  EHengotcnny  the  vessel  built  by  the  gift  of 
Miss  Baxter,  was  now  at  work,  and  in  it  Mr. 
McFarlane  explored  the  Baxter  River  and  the  Fly 
River.  In  1875  the  Rev.  W.  Y.  Turner  proceeded 
to  the  island  as  a  medical  missionary,  and  two 
years  later  the  Rev.  James  Chalmers  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  from  his  energy  and  daring  the 
mission  received  a  great  impetus. 

During  these  years  the  natives  were  slowly  gaining 
knowledge  that  the  missionaries  were  very  different 
from  some  of  the  white  men  who  visited  their  shores. 
The  very  name  of  missionary  came  to  be  regarded 
in  some  districts  as  a  password  of  peace.  Difficulties 
from  the  sickliness  of  the  climate,  from  the  scarcity 
of  suitable  food,  and  from  the  treachery  of  some 
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of  the  natives,  had  frequently  to  be  overcome,  and 
they  unhappily  caused  Uie  death  of  not  a  few  native 
teachers ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  a  rule  the 
confidence  inspired  by  the  missionaries  has  been  such 
that  for  the  most  part  the  natives  have  been  friendly 
and  confiding*.  To  this  rule  there  have  been  exceptions. 
The  Rev.  James  Chalmers,  whose  name  is  so  widely 
known  in  connection  with  the  mission,  has  not  unf re- 
quently  been  in  peril  of  his  life.  He  has  had  much 
to  do* in  pioneering  work  amonjir  the  cannibals  of  the 
Papuan  Gulf,  for  after  a  while  Mr.  Murray  retired 
from  active  labour,  and  Mr.  McFarlane  and  the  Rev. 
Harry  Scott,  who  arrived  in  1883,  have  had  charg'e 
of  the  school  and  institute  established  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  western  branch,  which  was  removed 
from  Cape  York  to  Murray  Island,  while  Messrs. 
Chalmers  and  Lawes  have  had  charge  of  the  eastern 
branch,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  Port 
Moresby. 

The  work  of  planting-  native  teachers  at  suitable 
stations  all  along  the  Papuan  Gulf,  which  is  in  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  mission,  has  therefore  fallen  in 
great  part  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Chalmers.  Probably  this 
pioneering  work  in  New  Guinea  is  unique.  The  mis- 
sionaries often  have  to  go  in  among  a  people  of  whom 
they  never  heard  before,  and  whoee  temper  frequently 
changes.  For  though  well  received  one  day,  to-morrow 
the  mood  of  the  people  may  have  changed.  On  one 
occasion  Mr.  Chalmers  had  landed  at  a  village  of 
about  2,000  inhabitants.  He  had  fortunately  obtained 
the  name  of  the  leading  chief  in  the  district,  but 
"  Tamate,"  as  Mr.  Chalmers  is  named  by  the  natives, 
had  to  wait  some  time  for  his  coming.  At  last  he 
came;  a  very  fine  specimen  of  humanity  he  was, 
physically.  The  crowd  made  way  for  him,  and  he 
came  up  and  stood  before  his  visitor.  Mr.  Chalmers 
caught  him  by  the  elbow  and  put  his  other  hand  into 
the  chief's  hand,  and  the  two  men  looked  at  one 
another.  There  is  much  in  that  first  look.  The 
intelligent  savage,  unaccustomed  to  books,  can  yet 
read  faces,  and  apparently  his  reading  on  this  occasion 
was  satisfactory.  He  wanted  Tamate  to  stay.  But 
Mr.  Chalmers  wished  to  explore  further,  and  discover 


if  there  were  suitable  places  for  teachers.  80  he 
could  not  stay  then.  He  went  on,  proceeding  through 
several  villages,  and  receiving  apparent  kindness  and 
giving  presents.  But  on  returning,  the  pioneers  dis- 
covered that  the  temper  of  the  natives  had  changed. 
Some  of  them  seemed  inclined  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
the  visitors.  Mr.  Chalmers  told  the  teacher  who  was 
with  him  to  listen  to  what  was  said. 

"They  are  disputing  as  to  who  shall  have  the 
honour  of  killing  us,"  said  the  teacher. 

"Keep  steadily  on  as  far  as  we  can,**  replied 
Chalmers  coolly. 

But  at  last  the  teacher  said,  "Tamate,  let  us  sit 
down  and  pray,  and  let  them  kill  us  then  ! " 

"No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Chalmers,  "let  us  walk  and 
pray ! " 

Presently  the  old  chief  they  had  met  in  the  morn- 
ing heard  of  what  was  going  on,  and  came  at  once. 
He  knocked  down  a  man  who  was  near  Mr.  Chalmers. 
Then  a  quarrel  among  the  natives  took  place,  and  as 
they  were  now  near  the  point  where  the  boat  was 
waiting,  Mr.  Chalmers  threw  a  pound  of  beads  among 
the  natives  to  create  a  diversion,  and  then  he  and  his 
followers,  springing  into  the  sea,  swam  out  for  the 
boat  Taking  to  the  oars,  the  pioneers  were  soon  able 
to  stand  away  from  the  scene  of  peril,  from  which 
they  had  so  providentially  escaped. 

Such  scenes  have  occurred  in  the  New  Guinea 
mission.  But  in  districts  which  have  been  for  some 
time  under  the  power  of  the  missionaries,  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  entirely  changed.  Smiling  and  happy 
villages  now  are  seen ;  the  people,  peaceful  and  content, 
are  practising  Various  useful  industries,  while  many  of 
the  Papuans  themselves  have  been  trained  as  teachers 
for  their  own  countrymen.  It  was  in  1883  that  the 
first  New  Guineans  were  so  set  apart,  at  Murray 
Island,  while  shortly  afterwards  the  same  great  result 
was  accomplished  at  Port  Moresby ;  five  of  these 
teachers  were  cannibals  when  Mr.  Chalmers  first  set 
foot  on  New  Guinea  a  few  years  before  !  There 
are  now  as  many  as  fifty  mission  stations  on  the 
eastern  branch,  manned  by  South  Sea  Island  teachere. 
whom  neither  the  fear  of  murder  nor  malaria  deters 
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from  Yolanteerinf?  for  the  work;  while  langoages 
and  dialects  Have  been  rednoed  to  writing,  and  transla- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  nuide. 

And  thus  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
is  breaking  over  this  great  land.  Rich  in  natural 
beauty,  amazingly  fertile  in  certain  districts,  peopled 
with  a  fine  race — or  rather  races,  for  such  a  vast  land 
presents  many  varieties  of  the  great  human  family — 
Papua  seems  destined  to  play  a  large  part  in  the 
future  history  of  that  portion  of  the  earth  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  protectorate  which  Great  Britain  has 
established  over  a  wide  area  also  strengthens,  if  it 


were  possible,  the  claim  of  New  Guiuea  upon  the 
British  people.  One  of  the  most  pressjig  needs  of 
the  mission  now  is,  to  establish  stations  along  the 
banks  of  the  Fly  River,  until  the  interior  of  the 
immense  island  to  which  it  leads,  now  almost  un- 
known, is  quite  opened  up.  But  such  work  of  exten- 
sion requires  both  men  and  money.  The  policy  of 
the  Society  is  a  noble  one,  well  conceived,  and  well 
carried  out  And  it  is  succeeding.  The  enterprise 
and  daring  which  have  already  won  such  conquests 
will  triumph  still.  New  Guinea  is  worth  saving,  and 
the  Society  mean,  by  God's  grace,  to  save  it. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

PARTED. 

*'  And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  lo^-e 
Doth  work  like  madueaa  in  the  brain. " 


-COLBRIDOB. 


IS  this  true, 
Hilda?  I 
cannot  under- 
stand it :  I 
cannot  take  it 
in.  Shall  I 
waken  pre- 
sently, and 
find  it  is  all 
some  horrible 
dream?" 

Stephen  stood 
looking     at 
Hilda    with    a 
dazed      expres- 
sion on  his  face. 
It    was    the 
morning    after 
that     eventful 
drive   which 
neither  of  them 
would      ever 
forget. 
"  It  is  no  dream,"  she  said  coldly.     "  It  is  true." 
She  was  seated  under  the  apple-tree  in  the  garden 
where  so  many  happy  hours  had  been  spent    Her 
deathly  white  face   and   trembling   hands   did   not 
look  like  indifference,  yet  her  voice  was  cold  and 
hard.      She  did  not   raise   her  eyes   to   the   young 
man*s  face,  as  he  stood  before  her,  tall  and  straight, 
looking  at  her  downcast  face  with  an  angry,  puzzled 
expression  in  his  blue  eyes,  and  with  that  upward 
line  between  his  brows  more  marked  than  ever. 

"I    do   not  know  what  you  mean,"  he  repeated, 
in  a  dazed  manner,  like  a  man  whose  senses  have 
been  scattered  by  an  unexpected  blow. 
•*  I  have  spoken  very  plainly,"  she  said  coldly. 
"  And  jrou  will  have  nothingr  to  sajr  to  me  ?    You 


refuse  the  love  I  offer  you?  You  will  not  marry 
me  ? " 

"I  will  not  marry  you,"  she  replied.  "But  I  did 
not  say  I  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.  I  hope 
we  shall  continue  friends." 

"  Friends  ! "  he  answered,  with  intense  bitterness. 
"  No,  Hilda,  we  have  gone  too  far  for  that  If  you 
will  not  be  my  wife,  I  shall  never  see  you  again,  I 
hope." 

"You  are  cruel,"  she  murmured.  "I  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  that  you  should  cast  me  off  like 
this.  We  have  been  very  happy  together.  I  do  not 
see  why  all  our  friendship  is  to  be  cut  across  short 
and  sharp,  just  because  I  will  not  marry  you." 

"It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise — to 
me,  at  least,  impossible,  except  on  the  condition  that, 
being  still  your  friend,  I  may  hope  in  the  end  to  be 
something  nearer  and  dearer.  Oh,  Hilda!  I  can  be 
most  patient  I  will  wait  for  years  if  you  say  I 
must.    But  am  I  to  have  any  hope?" 

"No,  none,"  she  said.  Then  throwing  aside  the 
piece  of  work  she  had  been  pretending  to  do,  she 
rose  to  her  feet,  and  looked  at  him  steadily.  "I 
will  never,  at  any  time,  consent  to  be  your  wife." 

"  You  speak  plainly  now,"  he  said,  looking  down  at 
her  with  flashing  eyes,  and  brows  drawn  in  pain. 

"  It  is  best  to  speak  plainly." 

"Hilda,"  he  interrupted,  "tell  me  this.  Bo  not 
think  I  want  to  worry  or  vex  you ;  but  remember, 
though  this  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  passing 
incident  in  your  life,  it  is  all  and  everything  to  me. 
Is  it  because  of  Mary  Owens  you  refuse  me  ? — ^because 
you  think  I  should  obey  my  fathers  wishes,  and  marry 
her  for  the  sake  of  her  money  ?  Is  it  because  of  this 
you  put  me  from  you?  Don't  you  know  you  are 
dearer  to  me  than  all  the  wealth  in  the  world  ?  Do 
you  fear  my  father's  anger?  He  will  not  be  angry 
once  he  sees  you — he  may  be,  just  at  first,  but  never 
any  more  once  he  sees  you.  He  will  love  you  for 
your  own  worth,  your  own  sweet  truthfulness.  And, 
even  if  he  U  Kngry  for  a  time,  I  have  money  of  my 
own  he  cannot  touch  nor  take  from  me.  It  is  not 
much:  it  is  only  three  hundred  a  ^ear.    It  would 
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not  give  ub  many  luxuries,  but  it  would  be  enoujfh ; 
and  I  would  work  for  you,  and  make  it  more ;  and 
eyen  though  poor,  we  should  be  together.  I  could 
make  you  happy,  Hilda,  if  you  would  let  me." 

'*  There  is  no  use  in  all  this,*'  she  said,  passing  her 
hand  wearily  across  her  pallid  face.  "It  is  not  for 
any  of  those  reasons  I  refuse  you.  It  is  for  a  reason 
of  my  o^Ti,  and  a  good  one." 

**  May  I  not  know  what  it  is  ?  **  he  pleaded,  seeing 
a  gleam  of  hope  in  this  mention  of  a  reason.  It 
was  better  than  the  cold  and  downright  "No" 
with  which  she  had  been  meeting  him  at  every 
point. 

"No;  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  That  is  sheer  nonsense  I  You  could  tell  me  if  you 
liked.  You  would  not  dismiss  a  servant  as  you  dis- 
miss me.  You  would  tell  him  his  fault,  and  wherein 
he  had  offended." 

"  This  is  not  a  parallel  case,"  she  replied.  "  Please 
do  not  torture  me  as  you  are  doing.  I  cannot  bear 
it  I"  clasping  her  hands  together  wildly.  "It  is 
unfair,  unchivalrous  of  you  I  If  I  say  I  do  not  wish 
to  marry  you,  is  not  that  enough?" 

"  Quite  enough.  Only  you  did  not  say  that  before. 
You  only  said  you  would  not  marry  me,  and  that 
you  had  some  reason  for  deciding  thus.  Forgive  me  ; 
I  do  not  want  to  goad  or  torture  you.  I  did  not 
suppose  you  cared  very  much." 

"  I  do  care,"  she  said,  as  he  paused.  "  We  have  been 
very  happy  together.  And  it  hurts  me  to  give  you 
pain," 

"  Hilda,"  he  said,  with  a  great  light  of  toidemess 
in  his  blue  eyes,  "you  must  love  me  a  little,  if  it 
hurts  you  to  give  me  pain.  May  I  ask  you  just  one 
more  question,  before  I  go  7  —  for  I  am  going. 
Ungentlemanlike,  cruel,  unchivalrous  as  I  may  be, 
yet  I  will  relieve  you  of  my  presence  when  you 
answer  me  this.    Will  you  answer  truthfully?" 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked  faintly. 

"Will  you  answer  truthfully?" 

She  bowed  her  head. 

"Do  you  love  me?  A  little — ^the  least  little  bit 
in  the  world  ?  You  are  sending  me  away  from  you 
for  some  reason,  you  say.  Is  it  that  you  do  not  love 
me?" 

She  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot  A  rosy 
colour  flushed  up  in  her  face  as  he  spoke,  and 
ebbed,  leaving  her  more  deathly  white  than  before. 
She  strove  to  speak,  but  her  voice  failed  her,  and 
died  away. 

"  That  is  not  my  reason,"  she  forced  herself  at  last 
to  say. 

Stephen's  eyes  brightened.  Perhaps  he  was  nearer 
success  than  he  had  thought. 

"  That  is  not  my  reason,"  she  repeated,  holding  up 
her  hand  wamingly  as  he  was  about  to  speak.  "  Were 
that  my  reason,  it  is  one  that  might  be  overcome,  that 
might  vanish — my  reason  is  an  insuperable  one.  It 
can  iKTrr  be  done  away  with." 

"  If  you  love  me,  Hilda,  no  reason  on  earth  shall 
part  us,"  he  began  eagerly,  seizing  her  cold  hands  in 
his  strong,  warm  grasp. 

"  You  will  not  be  satisfied,  then  I "  she  said,  in  a 
tone  of   weary  impatience.      "You  will   persist  in 


treating  me  as  a  silly  girl  who  does  not  know  her 
own  mind  I  Very  well,  then,  I  have  this  other  reason 
also :  I  do  not  love  you." 

"  You  do  not?    Oh,  Hilda  I " 

"  I  do  not" 

She  raised  her  grey  eyes  unflinchingly  to  his  face. 

Stephen  was  not  naturally  passionate,  but  some- 
thing in  the  steel-like  coldness  of  her  attitude  and 
manner  roused  him  to  wrath. 

"  Then  I  say  you  have  been  cruel  to  me — very,  very 
cruel  to  me :  more  cruel  than  I  thought  the  worst 
woman  who  lives  had  it  in  her  nature  to  be.  You 
have  let  me  be  with  you  day  after  day ;  I  did  not 
seek  to  hide  from  you  what  I  felt  for  you.  Everyone 
who  saw  us  together  must  have  seen  that  you  were 
all  the  world  to  me — that  I  had  given  you  my  whole 
heart  without  reserve.  Could  you  not  have  done 
something  to  show  me  ?  could  you  not  have  prevented 
me  making  shipwreck  of  my  life  ?  No ;  you  went  on 
letting  me  be  daily  with  you,  daily  loving  you  more, 
until  now  my  love  for  you  is  part  of  my  very  being, 
and  will  remain  with  me  while  I  breathe.  Then 
with  a  few  cold,  curt  words  you  tell  me  to  go.  I 
have  never  touched  even  the  outer  margin  of  your 
heart :  if  you  have  a  heart" 

"  Spare  me !  "  she  cried  piteously,  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  were  breaking.  "  I  was  wrong,  I  was  wicked : 
but  I  was  so  happy,  and  I  hoped  all  the  time  you  did 
not  really  care  for  me ;  and  yet  I  knew  if  you  did 
that  it  must  come  to  this." 

"  You  knew  it  I "  Stephen  retorted,  very  cold  and 
stem,  towering  high  above  the  shrinking  girl  in  his 
wrath.  He  had  never  spoken  in  all  his  life  before  to 
a  woman  in  the  harsh,  contemptuous  tone  he  used  now 
to  the  woman  he  loved.  "  You  knew  it,  and  you  let 
me  love  you;  you  let  me  believe  you  loved  me ;  you  let 
me  hold  you  in  my  arms  and  kiss  you  I " 

"I  was  weak;  forgive  me;  I  suffer  mostl"  she 
murmured,  still  with  her  hands  before  her  face. 

"I  confess  I  do  not  see  how,"  he  replied  coldly. 
"  You  have  drawn  out  all  the  heart  that  was  in  me, 
all  the  love  I  had  to  give  ;  my  hopes,  and  plans,  and 
dreams  all  centred  themselves  around  you  ;  and  then 
you  cast  me  off.  You  give  me  no  reason,  and  yon 
think,  forsooth,  for  a  few  tears  I  shall  forgive  you. 
In  return  for  my  heart,  you  proffer  me  a  tepid  friend- 
ship. Friendship,  indeed ! — as  if  any  friendship  were 
l>ossible  between  us  I  Oh,  Hilda  I  why  did  you  dnw  me 
on  to  love  you  ?  I  ask  you,  why  ?  Was  it  kind,  was  it 
just,  when  at  the  end  of  all  you  meant  to  discard 
me?" 

His  voice  broke  suddenly.  He  stood  still  awhile, 
with  breast  heaving  convulsively,  and  his  strong- 
hands  clenched  in  pain  ;  then  he  turned  away  abruptly 
without  another  word,  without  so  much  as  looking  at 
the  white  face  and  strangely  shrinking  attitude  of 
the  girl  he  was  leaving  in  anger,  and  left  the  garden. 
As  he  goes  downwards  to  the  house,  he  meets  old 
Susan,  who  has  come  by  invitation  to  spend  the  day 
with  Hilda.  It  seems  to  him  that  centuries  have  gone 
over  him,  aging  him,  embittering  him,  destroying  all 
that  made  life  pleasant  to  him,  since  last  he  saw  her 
comely,  pleasant  old  face.  And  it  was  only  yesterday, 
not  four-and-twenty  hours  since, 
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**I  was  seekiii^  you,  sir,  with  this/'  she  said, 
enitsyingr  in  irood  old-fashioned  style,  as  she  handed 
him  a  telegram.  Stephen  muttered  an  exclamation 
of  thankfulness.  He  must  go  up  to  town  at  onoe. 
His  father  had  heen  telegraphed  for  to  Boulogne. 


folding*    the   slight,   trembling    figure  in  her  great 
motherly  embrace. 

**  Nothing,"  the  girl  answered,  sighing  wearily — so 
wearily  ;  "  only  I  am  tired — and  I  think  my  heart  is 
broken." 


*  What  are  you  waiting  for?   Go ! ' 


sse. 


Mr.  Owens  had  had  an  apoplectic  seizure,  and  the 
doctors  despaired  of  his  life. 

The  old  woman  finds  Hilda  standing  under  the 
apple-tree,  with  white  face,  and  fixed,  staring  eyes, 
despair  stamped  in  every  line  of  her  figure,  her  hands 
hanging  forlornly  by  her  side.  She  has  not  stirred  an 
inch  from  the  spot  where  Stephen  left  her. 

**My  lamb,  what  is   it?"  cries   the    old   woman, 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  BECLABATION  OP  ^DEPENDENCE. 

"The  Are  f  the  flint  shown  not  till  it  be  utruck."— 8hakiwpear«. 

Stephen  Wrat  sat  in  his  father's  counting-house, 
on  a  high  office-stool  like  any  of  the  other  clerks, 
but,  unlike  those  gentlemen,  devoting  all  his  mind 
and  thoughts  to  his  occupation.     A  very  remarkable 
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cLanpre  had  passed  over  this  young  znan*s  character 
within  the  past  twelve  months :  a  change  which 
pleased  and  mightily  astonished  his  worthy  father, 
albeit  he  held  silence  on  the  matter.  It  never  had 
been  a  weakness  of  his  to  drop  words  of  encourage- 
ment in  the  path  of  those  who  served  him  ;  but  such 
dutiful  and  strict  attention  to  business  he  had  cer- 
tainly never  expected  from  his  son  and  heir. 

The  time  had  for  ever  gone  by  when  Stephen  had 
been  the  light  and  joy  of  the  City  offices  of  Wray 
and  Owens.  He  no  more  jested  and  laughed  witii 
the  other  young  gentlemen  in  the  office,  nor  did  he 
amuse  them,  and  while  away  his  own  time,  by  cari- 
caturing clients  and  castomers  along  the  margins  of 
his  account-books,  nor  were  the  said  accounts  balanced 
with  a  laxity  and  a  soothing  indifference  to  results 
that  had  formerly  made  him  the  most  unreliable  man 
in  the  whole  house.  He  had  completely  abandoned 
the  pastime — one  in  which  he  had  attained  to  con- 
siderable proficiency — of  seeing  how  many  minutes 
could  be  consumed  in  spearing  papers  from  off  the 
office  floor  with  the  point  of  his  pen.  The  clerks 
considered  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  henceforth 
walk  in  the  money-grubbing  footsteps  of  his  father, 
and  disliked  him  as  much  for  his  dulness  and  taci- 
turnity as  they  had  formerly  liked  him  for  his  genial 
flow  of  happy  spirits. 

At  home  in  his  private  life  the  change  in  his 
disposition  was  hardly  less  remarkable.  His  sisters 
complained  that  he  was  not  nearly  so  agreeable  and 
good-natured — ^not  half  so  willing  to  accompany  them 
to  places' of  amusement — ^not  so  pleasant  or  sociable 
as  he  used  to  be.  He  never  even  flirted  now,  they 
complained.  Not  that  he  had  ever  done  so,  unless 
flirting  means,  on  the  part  of  a  handsome  young 
man,  a  very  natural  preference  for  the  society  of 
lively  and  pretty  young  women  rather  than  for  the 
discourse  of  "grave  and  reverend  signiors"  of  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

He  had  become  grave  and  silent,  and  went  about 
the  world  now  with  a  settled  gloom  on  his  ere-time 
joyous  face. 

It  was  a  close  September  afternoon,  and  the  office 
was  hot  and  stifling.  Many  a  youthful  clerk  fur- 
tively glanced  at  his  watch  or  the  office  clock,  longing 
for  the  moment  of  freedom  to  arrive. 

Stephen  alone  bent  his  head  over  his  ledger  with 
unflinching  application.  He  was  trying  very  hard 
not  to  let  his  mind  wander  nor  his  thoughts  stray, 
for  a  notice  in  the  morning  paper  that  day  had 
brought  old  recollections— never  wholly  forgotten, 
only  stifled — in  a  flood  upon  his  soul,  things  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  remember,  that  he  had  struggled 
hard,  for  over  a  year  now,  to  forget. 

He  had  read  the  notice  of  Master  Drury's  death. 
Poor  Master  Drury  1  with  his  kindly  old  heart,  and 
quaint,  pathetic  small  affectations.  Stephen  knew 
Hilda  loved  the  old  man:  how  sore  and  cruel  a 
blow  this  would  be  to  her!  It  was  just  a  year 
now  since  he  had  left  Biffey  Parsonage  in  his  white 
heat  of  wrath  and  disappointment  and  from  that  day 
he  had  never  heard  of  Hilda  Romney  nor  spoken  her 
name.  To  Mary  Owens  alone,  in  a  few  curt  words,  he 
(old  that  Miss  Homney  had  refusecl  him.    He  repelled 


her  sympathy,  and  put  aside  her  questionings.  Mary 
could  only  be  silent,  and  wonder  how  any  woman 
could  have  treated  her  Stephen  thus. 

He  had  schooled  himself  well  during  this  past  year, 
if  not  exactly  to  forget  Hilda  Romney,  at  least  not 
to  think  of  her.  Why  should  he  think  of  her,  false 
and  heartless  as  she  was?  He  tried  hard  to  live 
the  same  careless,  happy  life  he  had  lived  before  he 
met  her.  That  he  did  not  succeed  was  no  fault  of 
his.  Always  deep  down  in  his  heart  was  the  dull, 
gnawing  pain  of  knowing  her  false.  He  did  not 
abuse  the  world,  nor  declaim,  with  Byronic  peevish- 
ness, at  the  hoUowness  of  thin^rs  in  general.  He 
was  always  the  same  Stephen  W  -ay,  with  the  same 
boyish  simplicity  of  nature,  the  same  royal  breadth 
of  character,  manly  and  true-hearted — ^not  soured, 
but  harder,  quieter,  colder.  And  now  to-day,  this 
September  day,  his  heart  was  yearning  in  pity  and 
ruth  over  the  woman  he  loved,  in  her  sorrow  and 
bereavement. 

A  summons  from  his  father  to  attend  that  gentle- 
man on  a  matter  of  business  roused  him  from  his 
employment  of  balancing  an  account-book,  from  the 
ruled  pages  of  which  Hilda^s  face,  white  and  sorrow- 
ful as  last  he  had  seen  it,  ever  and  anon  looked  out 
at  him. 

"Sit  down  for  a  moment,**  Mr.  Wray,  senior,  re- 
marked as  his  son  entered  his  private  office.  Stephen 
took  the  seat  indicated  by  an  absent-minded  wave 
of  his  father*s  hand. 

Mr.  Wray  held  in  his  hand  a  sheaf  of  business- 
looking  papers,  which  he  closely  scanned  through 
his  gold-rimmed  eyeglasses,  from  time  to  time  refer- 
ring to  a  large  ledger  lying  open  on  the  table  before 
him. 

Stephen,  looking  about  him  at  his  leisure,  remem- 
bered the  days  long  ago,  when  he  had  been  frequently 
commanded  to  enter  an  appearance  in  this  sanctum 
to  give  an  account  .of  himself  before  Mr.  Owens  and 
his  father  on  the  charge  of  some  reckless  misdemean- 
our of  his  in  the  science  of  book-keeping,  or  of  idling 
away  his  time,  and  inciting  by  precept  and  example 
the  other  articled  young  gentlemen  to  do  likewise. 
Those  days  were  gone,  and  with  them  his  capacity  for 
fun  or  mischief.  He  felt  staid  and  old  now,  far  more 
than  his  five-and-twenty  years  warranted.  This  was 
his  twenty-fifth  birthday. 

Mr.  Wray  scrutinised  the  last  paper,  made  some 
final  entry  in  the  ledger,  and  then  throwing  down 
his  pen,  took  off  his  double  gold  eyeglass,  coughed 
portentously,  and  turned  himself  towards  Stephen. 

"I  have  sent  for  you,"  he  began  pompously, 
tapping  his  left  thumb-nail  as  he  spoke  with  the  edge 
of  his  glasses,  making  them  a  sort  of  running  aooom- 
liniment  and  species  of  punctuation  to  his  speech, 
"to  confer  with  you  on  business — ^business  of  a 
highly  important  character.** 

"Yes,  sir,**  Stephen  returned,  a  trifle  absently,  it 
must  be  owned,  in  the  face  of  so  solemn  a  preamble. 

"  This  is  your  five-and-twentieth  birthday,  Stephen, 
and  it  is  quite  time  you  woke  up  to  a  sense  of  yonr 
responsibilities.  I  have  nothing  to  blame  you  for,  of 
late,  with  regard  to  attention  to  business,  but  I  mn»t 
sa^  in  other  matters  you  display  a  callouBness    9ai4 
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isdifferenoe  to  joor  own  interests  quite  nnaocomit- 
able.  We  have  experienced  many  changes  during 
the  past  year.  Poor  Owens  is  (rone ;  your  sister 
Annette  married,  and  well  married." 

Annette  had  married  an  ancient  gentleman  named 
Fraser  a  few  months  since.  She  had  met  him  the 
previous  summer  at  Boulogne,  and  consented  to  play 
the  part  of  May  to  his  December.  He  was  mar- 
vellously gouty  and  ill-tempered,  but  could  afFord  to 
be  both,  or  Miss  Annette  Wray  would  not  have  listened 
to  his  suit. 

**  These  are  family  matters,  sir,"  said  Stephen,  to 
recall  his  parent  to  the  point. 

**  They  are ;  and  business  matters  as  well.  In  fact, 
I  never  make  any  difference  between  the  two.  No 
one  can  justly  accuse  me  of  ever,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  life,  subordinating  business  matters  to  family 
affairs.  I  am  a  hard-working  man,  and  what  I  am 
to-day  I  am  by  my  own  industry.  I  want  to-day  to 
announce  to  you  that  I  wish  to  admit  you  to  the 
partnership  in  the  firm  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Owens." 

He  paused  triumphantly.  Stephen  did  not  look  in 
the  least  elated  at  the  brilliant  prospect  unfolded  for 
his  delectation. 

'*  I  would  rather  stay  as  I  am,"  he  replied.  "  I  have 
really  no  head  for  biiainess,  and  should  only  make  a 
fearful  mess  of  the  whole  thing.  When  I  left  school 
I  should  have  liked  to  enter  the  army,  but  you  would 
not  hear  of  the  plan.  It  was  the  solitary  ambition  of 
my  life,  and  I  have  outlived  it.  Now,  I  should  prefer 
to  remain  as  I  am." 

"  A  clerk  on  a  beggarly  pittance !  "  cried  Mr.  Wray 
in  wrathful  astonishment. 

"  I  do  not  consider  it  beggarly.  Besides,  I  have  a 
private  income." 

*'  A  paltry  three  hundred  a  year  I "  shrieked  his 
father,  getting  purple  in  the  face. 

'*I  find  it  more  than  enough,"  said  Stephen  in- 
differently. 

"*  And  do  you  sit  there  and  tell  me  deliberately  you 
mean  to  do  with  that  all  your  life  ? ' 

"  I  should  think  I  shall  find  it  sufficient." 
•'And     you     do     not     want    to    improve     your 
position  ? " 
"  No." 

"  And  you  do  not  want  to  make  money  ? " 
"  I  have  no  ambition  that  way,  sir." 
^  And  you  mean  to  marry  and  support  a  wife  and 
family  on  that  miserable  sum?" 

Stephen  winced,  but  answered  calmly — 
**I  do  not  intend  to  marry,"  he  said. 
"  Is  the  boy  deranged  ? "  cried  Mr.  Wray  helplessly. 
"  Is  there  madness  in  Jane's  family  \  There  never 
was  in  mine.  Sir,"  he  said,  sharply  addressing  his  son, 
"  /  intend  you  to  marry,  and  that  ftoon.  And  I  intend 
you  to  marry  money,  too.  It  was  only  to  put  you  in 
a  more  honourable  position  of  equality  with  the  woman 
you  will  marry  that  I  spoke  about  taking  you  into 
partnership — because  I  thought  you  would  be  too 
proud  to  present  yourself  with  your  clerkship  and 
your  paltry  three  hundred  a  year  at  the  door  of  a 
wealthy  heiress  who  could  buy  and  sell  us  all,  that  I 
offere4  the  positiQa  to  you,    Wlien  X  l7rofK)he4  tb^ 


subject  more  than  a  year  ago  to  you,  you  treated  it 
with  contempt.  I  have  left  you  a  year  to  think  the 
matter  over,  and  I  certainly  hoped  to  find  you  come  to 
a  better  state  of  mind." 

''Father!"  interrupted  Stephen,  starting  forward. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  and  do  not  interrupt  me ; 
your  valuable  remarks  can  wait  a  few  moments.  I 
have  done  for  you  all  a  father  can  do  for  his  son : 
more  than  most  fathers  do  for  theirs ;  I  have  spared 
no  expense  where  you  were  concerned.  Your  school- 
ing, your  terms  at  college,  your  foreign  travels,  your 
tutors*  fees,  all  that  came  out  of  my  pocket,  and  now, 
forsooth,  you  refuse  me  the  poor  reward  of  obedience. 
I  gave  you  a  liberal  education.  You  led  the  life  of  a 
lord — better  than  many  of  them — and  now  you  turn 
round  and  defy  me." 

*'  If  you  are  going  to  speak  about  Mary  Owens,  I 
tell  you  beforehand  it  is  useless,"  said  Stephen, 
breathing  hard,  and  growing  rather  i)ale. 

Mr.  Wray  faced  the  rising  rebellion  in  his  son's  eyes 
unflinchingly.  Father  and  son,  they  looked  at  each 
other,  both  gathering  their  forces  for  the  coming 
combat. 

'*  I  will  speak  about  her,  and  I  insist  on  your 
listening  to  me.  And  I  insist  on  your  obedience, 
what's  more,"  said  Mr.  Wray,  his  small  eyes  grown 
fierce  and  hot.  '*!  have  left  you  alone  for  a  year; 
true,  in  common  decency,  you  could  not  have  spoken 
to  her  sooner.  It's  not  more  than  a  year  since  poor 
Owens  died.  Time  is  passing,  and  if  you  don't  look 
sharp  someone  else  will  take  her." 

**  I  will  not  marry  her ;  I  shall  never  marry,"  said 
Stephen  defiantly. 

^  You  shall,  and  you  must.  You  owe  it  to  me.  At 
your  age,  in  your  position  as  my  heir,  you  should  be 
married." 

**Je  n'en  vols  pas  la  n^ssit6,"  said  Stephen 
curtly. 

Mr.  Wray  bounced  in  his  ohair  udth  rage. 

"  So  !  "  he  cried,  "  this  is  the  result  of  the  education 
I  have  given  you  :  you  defy  me,  you  sit  in  my  office 
and  fling  insulting  remarks  at  me  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage!" 

*'  I  spoke  French,  sir ;  I  forgot  you  did  not  under- 
stand it  I  beg  your  pardon,"«aid  Stephen,  making  a 
supreme  effort  to  control  the  temper  rising  in  him : 
'*  what  I  meant  to  say  was  that  I  see  no  necessity  for 
my  marriage.  Few  men  at  five-and-twenty  are 
married." 

"  Because  they  can*t  afford  to  marry.  You  can,  and 
if  you  do  not,  someone  else  will  step  between  you 
and  Mary  Owens." 

"Please  do  not  introduce  Miss  Owens'  name  into 
the  discussion,"  said  Stephen  very  hotly.  "She  is  a 
lady,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  and  your  method  of 
speaking  of  her  is  to  me  most  offensive." 

"  Stuff !  nonsense  !  humbug  !  "  shrieked  his  father, 
in  an  ever-increasing  access  of  wrath  and  contempt. 
**  I  shall  speak  of  her  as  I  choose.  Once  for  all,  will 
you  go  to  her  to-day  and  make  a  proposal  of  marriage 
to  her?" 

Stephen  stood  up,  his  face  white,  with  quivering 
nostrils  and  fiashing  eyes. 

"•  \  will  not,"  he  said,  to  the  full  as  hard-faced  and 
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unflinohinsr  as  the  old  man  sitting  oppoeite  him. 
"  Command  my  obedienoe  in  what  you  will,  but  never 
in  this.  Make  me  your  partner  if  you  choose ;  I  shall 
try  and  learn  my  business  in  that  position,  and  devote 
my  best  enerfries  to  the  task.  I  have  never  before 
defied  you;  I  have  given  in  to  you  in  everything. 
You  nuhde  me  a  gentleman,  gave  me  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  a  gentleman,  and  then  placed  me  in  yotir 
office  as  a  clerk.  I  submitted.  I  do  not  now  caro 
what  I  am — salaried  clerk  or  partner.  But  what 
I  do  care  for  is  my  honour.  I  refuse  to  stoop  to  the 
cowardice  of  marrying  a  woman  for  the  sake  of  her 
money.  That  is  a  depth  to  which  I  cannot  and  will 
not  descend.  You  can  act  as  you  please :  you  can  dis- 
miss me  from  your  office  as  you  would  any  of  those 
who  sit  in  the  room  with  me,  did  they  chance  to 
displease  you ;  you  can  forbid  me  your  home ;  ah, 
indeed,  it  is  not  a  very  happy  one  I  I  care  little  what 
becomes  of  me,  but  I  refuse  utterly  and  distinctly  to 
marry  where  I  do  not  love." 

He  stopped  abruptly,  every  limb  of  him  tense  with 
indignation. 

"This  is  your  last  word — ^your  final  decision?'* 
questioned  his  father,  suddenly  grown  cold  as  Stephen 
waxed  hot. 

"Yes." 

''  Then  go  1 "  thundered  the  old  man  fiercely,  bring- 
ing one  heavy  hand  crashing  down  on  the  table. 
"  Henceforth  I  disown  you ;  you  are  no  longer  my 
son ;  I  shall  alter  my  will  this  very  day.  I  declare 
you  shall  never  be  the  better  of  me.  Only  that  it 
might  benefit  ytw.,  I  should  leave  my  money  to  found 
an  asylum  for  incapable  idiots.  What  are  you  waiting 
for?    Gol" 

*' Am  I  to  understand  that  I  am  to  leave  your  office 
— ^that  you  dismiss  me  ? " 

"Yes." 

The  young  man  grew  a  shade  whiter. 

"Am  I  to  leave  your  house  also?" 

"Yes." 

"  May  I  return  to  say  good-bye  to  my  mother  and 
Louise?" 

"  As  you  choose.  What  a  model  of  domestic  virtue  ! 
Remember  one  thing :  I  never  wish  to  see  your  face 
again.  Gro  your  own  way  :  you  have  chosen  it.  Don^t 
come  whining  to  me  to  take  you  back ;  I  have  done 
with  you  ! " 

Stephen  looked  at  him,  bewildered  at  the  sudden 
turn  events  had  taken.  His  throat  felt  husky  and 
dry  as  he  attempted  to  speak,  to  make  one  last 
effort  after  peace;  for,  after  all,  this  frenzied  old 
man  was  his  father,  his  fiesh  and  blood.  The  not 
unmanly  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  approached 
Mr.  Wray. 

"Father,"  he  said  entreatingly,  "forgive  me.  I 
spoke  in  haste,  perhaps  angrily  and  without  due 
respect  Let  us  not  part  thus  in  anger.  Command 
my  obedience  in  all  but  this  one  question  of  my  mar- 
riage. I  am  your  son,  your  only  son ;  do  not  let  us 
quarrel." 

A  small  bell  stood  near  Mr.  Wray's  hand  on  the 
table  beside  his  desk.  He  touched  it  now,  and  a 
juvenile  clerk  appeared. 

"Stubbins,"  he  said  coldly,  "show  this  gentleman 


out.  My  business  with  him  is  completed,  and  my 
time  is  of  value." 

Stubbins — a  pale-eyed,  vacuous-looking  youth  of 
eighteen  or  thereabouts— dropped  his  jaw  in  amaze- 
ment 

Stephen  flushed  all  over  his  fair  faoe.  He  looked 
beseechingly  at  his  father.  Mr.  Wray  had  taken  up  a 
pen,  and  was  busily  writing  at  his  desk.  There  was 
no  appealing  to  that  iron  face. 

Waving  Stubbins  aside,  he  left  the  room,  and 
presently  the  office. 

He  and  his  father  never  met  again. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

CAST  OFF. 

"More  helpflil  than  all  wiadoin  la  one  draught  of  atmple 
huiiia«i  p:ty  tliat  will  not  foraako  ua." 

Stephen  presented  himself  late  that  evening  at  Mias 
Owens'  residence.  He  found  her  alone,  except  for  the 
society  of  Mrs.  Clare.  Mrs.  Clare  was  a  small,  pole 
woman,  with  a  deprecating,  timid  manner,  very 
unlike  the  self-assertiveness  of  her  predecessor,  the 
fascinating  Mrs.  Heatherington.  She  considered  her- 
self very  fortunate  in  having  obtained  the  lucrative 
and  easy  position  to  which  her  old  friend  Mr.  Daven- 
ent  had  recommended  her — that  of  lady  companion 
to  the  wealthy  Miss  Owens. 

She  liked  Stephen  greatly  in  her  secret  heart,  more 
than  any  other  of  the  visitors  who  appeared  evening 
after  evening  in  the  pretty  drawing-room  at  West 
Kensington.  She  had  even  composed  a  small  "ro- 
mance of  the  affections,"  in  which  Miss  Owens  and  he 
played  important  parts.  She  noticed  his  pale  face 
and  absent  manner,  and  decided  he  had  come  to  say 
"something."  So  she  presently  murmured  some  palp- 
able excuse,  and  glided  from  the  room. 

"  I  am  glad  she  is  gone,"  said  Stephen.  <*  I  was  just 
wondering  how  I  could  manage  to  speak  to  yon 
alone." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  Mary,  coming  at 
once  to  the  point  "  You  look  very  miserable.  What 
is  wrong?" 

"Everything  is  wrong,"  he  replied  gloomily.  "I 
have  fallen  out  with  my  father,  and  he  has  turned 
me  adrift." 

"  Turned  you  adrift ! "  repeated  Mary,  in  amazement 
"Surely  you  are  not  in  earnest?" 

"  Never  more  so  in  my  life,  Mary.  Turned  me  out 
of  his  office,  out  of  his  house,  disinherited  me,  dis- 
owned me." 

Mary  sat  like  one  stunned,  looking  at  him  with 
bewildered  eyes,  unable  to  realise  what  her  ears 
heard. 

"  He  will  relent,"  she  gasped.  "  It  is  some  passing 
vexation." 

"  Not  at  all.  If  you  saw  his  faoe,  stem  and  angry, 
when  I  left  him  to-day,  you  would  know  that  as  well 
as  I  do.  I  have  never  known  him  pardon  an  offence 
or  forgive  an  injury." 

"But  you  have  not  injured  him,  Stephen?" 

"No;  I  have  refused  to  obey  him  in  a  matter  In 
which  I  consider  he  has  no  right  io  command  me :  imd 
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iilieie*8  the  head  and  front  of  mj  offending.  He  treats 
me  as  a  boy/* 

''And  what  does  your  mother  say?". 

"  I  went  home  and  told  her  the  whole  affair.  She 
said  Heaven  had  punished  the  sins  of  her  youth  in 
giving  her  a  son  like  me.  I  am  sure  I  never  heard 
her  own  to  a  sin  before."    And  he  laughed  bitterly. 

'^  Stephen,  don*t ;  she  is  your  mother." 

"  I  hope  many  more  f  ellpws  haven^t  mothers  like 
her,"  he  said.  *'  Then  she  went  on  to  ask  me  ques- 
tions— ^wanted  to  know  how  long  I  intended  to  embroil 
the  family  Donoord ;  how  far  I  intended  to  walk  the 
ways  of  destruotion  before  I  would  return  and  submit 
myself  to  my  father's  will.  She  knew  I  would  oome 
back  sooner  or  later,  as  there  was  money  in  the  ques- 
tion. If  my  father  were  a  poor  man,  it  would  be  other- 
wise. Then  she,  not  he,  would  ever  hear  of  me 
aj?ain,  she  had  no  doubt.  Finally,  she  wished  me 
much  pleasure  in  the  path  of  *  riotous  living  *  I  was 
about  to  follow,  and  so  walked  out  of  the  room." 

"And  Louise?" 

"Louise  wept  a  little,  and  kissed  me,  and  asked 
me,  poor  girl,  if  I  had  money.  Offered  to  lend  me 
what  she  had,  and  advised  me  to  a  speedy  reoonoilia- 
tion  with  my  father.  I  left  her  writing  all  the 
dire  details  of  the  affair  to  Aimette." 

"  May  I  know  why  you  have  quarrelled,  Stephen  ? " 

If  he  had  been  looking  at  her,  he  might  have 
guessed,  or  at  least  suspected,  that  she  already  knew 
something  of  the  matter.  But  he  was  moodily  con- 
templating the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  and  did  not 
raise  his  eyes  to  her  face. 

"No,  Mary,"  he  replied,  flushing  up  hotly,  ^*I 
cannot  tell  you  that." 

"  Is  it  about  Miss  Romney  1 "  she  asked  softly. 

"Miss  Romney  is  nothing  any  more  to  me,"  he 
said  harshly.  **My  father  never  heard  her  name. 
No  one  but  you  knew  anything  of  that  unhappy 
affair." 

"  And  yon  will  not  tell  me,  your  old  friend,  why 
you  are  cast  off  by  your  father?  Why  may  I  not 
know  I " 

"  You  of  all  people  in  the  world  must  not  know," 
said  Sfaephen  guiltily.  '*  In  fact,  I  ought  not  to  have 
oome  here  and  told  you  a  word,  about  it.  I  should 
not  have  done  so,  only  that  I  could  not  leave  England 
without  seeing  you,  and  saying  farewell  to  you." 

"Leave  England,  Stephen?" 

All  that  made  life  bright  and  worth  living  so  far 
as  she  was  concerned  would  go  with  him.  No  wonder 
she  trembled  and  turned  pale. 

"Yes,  I  shall  emigrate.  I  shall  do  better  in  the 
colonies.  I  could  not  stay  in  London  with  matters 
aa  they  are.  When  I  leave  you  I  am  going  to  Mr. 
Bavenent.  He  knows  a  lot  about  emigration,  and 
the  best  colony  for  a  man  to  ^o  to,  and  his  advice 
generally  I  feel  will  do  me  good." 

Mary  stood  up,  and  began  walking  up  and  down 
the  room.  She  seemed  pondering  something,  and 
searching  for  words  the  fittest  in  which  to  utter 
her  thoughts. 

Presently  she  came  and  stood  by  Stephen — a  little 
behind  him,  where  he  might  not  see  her  face,  with 
one  trembling  hand  placed  timidly  on  his  shoulder. 


"  You  will  not  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  rupture 
with  Mr.  Wray,  Stephen,"  she  said,  speaking  very 
rapidly,  in  a  low,  thrilling  voice;  *'but  I  know  it." 

"  You  know  it,  Mary  ? "  he  cried,  turning  in  his  chair 
so  as  to  see  her  face.  But  she  moved  a  Uttie  farther 
back. 

"  Yes.  It  would  have  been  kinder  of  you  to  tell  me, 
and  to  spare  me  the  humiliation  of  saying  it  myself. 
Your  father  wanted  you — ^to— to  marry  me,  and  you 
have  refused." 

Stephen  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  turning,  faced  the 
girl  as  she  stood  white  and  wild-eyed  behind  his 
chair. 

*'  Do  not  speak  I "  she  cried,  convulsively  claspingtone 
hand  to  her  throat,  as  if  utterance  choked  her.  "  It  is 
on  my  account  you  have  quarrelled  with  your  father, 
/am  the  cause  why  you  leave  home  and  country,  and 
go  forth  a  banished  man." 

"  Mary,  where  did  you  learn  this  7 "  he  asked,  his 
face  as  white  as  hers. 

"Before  my  father  died,"  she  said  wearily,  "he 
told  me  he  and  your  father  had  settled  the  matter. 
And  so  I  guess  now  that  your  father  has  broached  the 
subject  to  you,  and  that  you  refuse  to  carry  out  his 
wishes.  Stephen,  I  will  not  allow  that  you  should  be 
exiled  and  disinherited  on  my  account.  Gk>  home  to 
your  father  to-night,  and  tell  him  the  heiress  has 
refused  you,  that  she  will  not  marry  you,  that  she 
declined  your  suit  absolutely  and  distinctly.  That 
will  surely  satisfy  him,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
The  blame  no  longer  rests  upon  you.  You  need  not 
tell  him  you  did  me  not  the  ixwr  grace  of  asking 
me. 

Her  voice  broke  suddenly.  She  walked  away  from 
him,  and  sat  down  on  a  distant  seat.  Her  fortitude 
was  rapidly  forsaking  her.  She  had  trailed  her 
womanly  pride  in  the  dust  for  his  sake.  Let  him 
accept  tiiie  sacrifice.  If  he  would,  but  her  sorrowful 
secret  was  still  her  own. 

Stephen  followed  her  in  a  few  rapid  strides.  He 
knelt  down  at  her  side,  and  took  her  trembling  hand 
in  his. 

"And  you  supjiose,  dear,"  he  said,  very  tenderly, 
"  that  I  will  let  you  do  this  for  me  ?  Do  you  think 
me  such  a  cowuxL  that  I  shall  hide  myself  behind 
your  generosity?  I  will  not  allow  you  to  sacrifice 
yourself  for  me.  I  will  not  go  to  my  father  and  tell 
him  you  have  refused  me,  because  I  will  not,  even  in 
semblance,  go  through  the  form  of  insulting  you. 
Any  proposal  of  marriage  from  me  to  you  would 
be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  insult — ^you,  who 
know  more  about  me  than  any  other  mortal  on 
earth— you,  who  know  I  have  no  longer  any  love 
to  give — ^you,  who  more  than  any  other  woman  I 
have  ever  known  deserves  the  best  love  of  any 
man's  heart.  I  know  you  have  never  cared  for 
me  except  as  a  friend,  as  a  brother.  And  I,  who 
value  your  friendship,  should  I  be  worthy  of  it 
any  longer  were  I  to  act  now  as  you  ask  me? 
Do  you  think  I  will  ask  you  to  marry  me  only  to 
secure  to  myself  the  shield  of  your  refusal  where- 
with to  reinstate  myself  with  my  father?  I  value 
our  friendship,  Mary — what  it  has  ever  been,  what 
it  will,  I  trust,  ever  continue  to  be — ^too  dearly  to 
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mar  that  friendship  by  empty,  meaningless  talk  of 
any  other  relationship  between  us.  I  know  very 
well  yon  wonld  refuse  me.  But  I  will  not  ask 
yon.  And  I  will  not  go  to  my  father  with  any 
such  half -lie  npon  my  lips." 

"  Then  I  will  I "  she  said  excitedly.  ^'  I  shall  go 
to  him  to-morrow,  and  say,  *Mr.  Wray,  you  can 
forgive  Stephen,  and  take  him  back.  I  am  my 
own  mistress,  and  I  will  not  marry  your  son.* 
Don't  you  see  how  beautifully  simple  it  is, 
Stephen?  It  does  me  no  harm,  and  completely 
disarms  him." 

"  I  will  not  consent  to  your  doing  so.  My  friend, 
in  your  secret  heart  would  you  not  think  me  a  paltry 
coward  if  I  yielded  to  you  in  this?" 

She  made  no  answer.  A  few  forlorn  tears  welled 
over  from  her  full  eyes,  and  trickled  slowly  down  her 
cheeks. 

Stephen  reverently  raised  the  hand  he  held  to  his 
lips,  and  kissed  it. 

'*  You  are  a  noble,  good  woman,  Mary,"  he  said,  in 
low,  solemn  tones.  "  If  you  had  loved  me,  and  I  had 
never  met  that  other,  it  would  have  been  better  far 
for  me.  But  you  would  never  have  loved  me ;  and  the 
past  is  past,  and  cannot  be  undone  now  by  either  you 
or  me." 

'*  If  she  had  loved  him ! "  And  all  the  deep,  loving 
woman's  heart  of  her  even  then  going  out  to  him, 
yearning  over  him  with  selfless,  intense  love,  that 
ever  held  his  happiness  of  more  account  than  aught 
else  in  the  world,  feeling  his  sorrows  more  keenly 
than  he  felt  them  himself,  counting  no  sacrifice  *^  for 
his  sake "  too  costly.  **  If  she  had  loved  him ! " 
After  these  years  he  oould  oome  to  her,  and  hold 
her  hand  in  his,  and  say,  "If  you  had  loved  me  I*' 

Well,  it  is  not  for  a  woman  to  speak  first  in  these 
matters.  If  her  heart  is  breaking  with  unspoken 
love,  let  it  break,  but  let  it  break  in  silence. 

The  hand  in  his  quivered  as  if  pierced  through 
by  a  sudden  dart. 

Stephen  knelt  by  her  side  in  silence,  still  holding 
her  hand,  and  absently  stroking  its  surface  with 
his  brown,  sinewy  fingers. 

**  I  shall  not  tell  my  people  where  I  go,"  he  said 
presently  :  "  none  of  them  oared  to  ask,  for  that 
matter.  And  because  I  do  not  wish  them  to  know, 
I  shall  not  tell  you  either.  They  would  be  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  come  bothering  you  about  it.  It 
was  always  one  of  my  chief  sins  in  their  eyes  that 
I  told  you  things  I  kept  from  them.  You  can 
write  to  me  through  Mr.  Davenent,  if  yon  care  to 
write." 

"  If  I  care,  Stephen  !  " 

**  I  know  you  care — forgive  me.  I  am  a  little  hard 
and  bitter  to-night,  Mary,  and  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
anyone  cares  for  me — when  a  fellow's  own  mother 
does  not  even  ask  if  he  will  have  a  roof  over  his  head 
when  he  is  turned  out  from  his  father's  house.  If 
I  were  to  doubt  ytmr  affection,  Mary,  it  would 
go  badly  with  me.  You  are  the  one  being  on  earth 
who  does  care  what  becomes  of  me." 

*'  And  what  will  you  turn  to  when  you  go  away  ? " 

"  I  have  money  of  my  own.  Thuik  God,  I  need 
not  starve  either  here  or  in  the  colonies.    There  ia 


now  or  hereafter  no  actual  need  that  I  should  work. 
But  work  of  some  sort  or  another  I  mean  to  find  and 
do— otherwise  I  should  go  mad,  or  go  downhill.  I 
don't  want  to  do  either.  And  as  I  have  no  future 
to  look  forward  to,  and  no  hope  to  endeavour  to 
realise,  I  must  have  something  to  do — otherwise  I 
should  be  rudderless,  and  no  one  knows  where  I  might 
drift." 

''Do  you  need  money  mow?"  she  asked. 

"No,  dear." 

"For  your  passage?  For  your  outfit?  It  is  im- 
possible that  you  have  ready  money  enough  to  start  in 
this  unexpected  way  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Ijet 
me " 

"No,  Mary,"  he  said,  interrupting  her.  "A  man. 
cannot  take  money  from  a  woman " 

"  I  don't  see  why,  if  she  has  it  and  he  wants  it, 
and  they  are  friends,"  she  pleaded. 

"I  don't  know  why ;  but  there  i#  an  unwritten  law 
on  the  subject.  But  in  any  case  let  your  tender  little 
heart  be  at  rest  on  the  subject.  I  can  realise  some  of 
my  capital,  and  my  last  quarter's  allowance  is  un- 
touched. I  am  not  a  very  extravagant  fellow  ;  I  shall 
do  very  well.  Now  I  n^ust  be  off.  I  know  Mr.  Daven- 
ent's  door  stands  open  night  and  day  to  the  lost 
sheep,  but  I  need  not  keep  the  poor  old  gentleman 
longer  from  his  well-earned  repose  than  is  absolutely 
necessary." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  him ;  he  has  always 
liked  you,  and  taken  an  interest  in  you.  He  will 
advise  you.  Oh,  Stephen,  perhaps  after  all  you  will 
not  have  to  go  away  I " 

"  Nothing  he  can  say  can  alter  that.  I  know  my 
father's  implacable  nature.  He  will  never  pardon  me, 
and  it  is  best  for  everyone  concerned  that  I  should 
disappear  totally.  It  would  be  a  constant  trial  to  all 
of  us  if  I  remained  at  home." 

They  were  both  standing  now.  He  took  her  hands 
in  his,  and  held  them,  looking  down  tenderly  into 
her  face. 

"And  you  will  come  back  some  day?"  she  whis- 
pered, trying  to  speak  bravely  and  brightly,  although 
her  lips  quivered. 

"Some  day,  perhaps.  Who  knows?"  he  answered 
lightly.  "  What  would  bring  me  back  ?  You  are  all  I 
have  in  England  to  care  about,  and  when  I  should 
return  I  should  find  you  somebody's  happy  wife,  and 
yon  would  look  upon  me  in  the  light  of  a  bore. 
Besides,  I  should  have  grown  so  very  colonial  in  style, 
that  you  would  be  heartily  ashamed  to  recognise  me 
as  a  friend." 

•'  That  is  all  very  probable  ! "  she  replied. 

Since  he  was  going,  she  wished  intensely  he  wotdd 
say  good-bye  at  once  and  go.  Her  agony  wan 
threatening  to  overmaster  her,  and  yet  she  most  not 
break  down  before  him.  She  must  endure  to  the  end. 
The  very  hardest  task  of  all,  that,  in  the  lesson-book 
of  Uf  e. 

"So  probable,"  he  returned,  "that  I  scarcely  think 
I  shall  risk  coming  home  to  find  it  true." 

Then  he  stooped,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
kissed  her.  She  said  no  word,  only  stood  Uke  any  cold 
statue  carven  in  stone. 

"Oood-bye,  Mary,"  he  whispered  tenderly.    **  If  we 
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never  meet  a^ain,  remember  I  have  always  loved  you 
dearly." 

And  then,  with  these  words,  he  went  away,  and 
jfoing,  left  her  forlorn ;  rich  in  love  for  him,  to  see 
him  go  forth  alone ;  wealthy,  to  know  he  had  gone 
out  poor  to  fight  his  battle  for  existence ;  lonely, 
becaase,  going,  he  had  taken  her  heart  with  him,  and 
taking  it,  knew  nothing  of  so  doing,  nor  had  ralaed 
it  at  all  had  he  known.    So  runs  the  world  awry. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

ONE     LAST     EFFORT. 
"  What  we  woald  we  cannot  have. 
Whom  we  love  we  cannot  keep.'*— Anon. 

Flabhfobd-on-Sea  lay  broiling  nnder  the  September 
san,  small  defenceless  town  that  it  was,  open  to  the 
fiercest  assaults  of  summer  heat  and  winter  cold.  The 
''  little  summer  of  St.  Luke  **  lingered  late  this  year ; 
although  the  days  grew  shorter,  they  became  no 
cooler ;  and  at  Flashf ord  shade  was  always  a  "  missing 
quality,*'  either  out  on  the  treeless  downs  or  down  by 
the  flat  sea-shore.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  season  of  Flashford  was  at  its  height  On  the 
pier  a  sprinkling  of  fashionable  young  ladies,  some 
with  books  they  did  not  read,  and  others  engaged  in 
the  more  congenial  occupation  of  languid  flirtation, 
idled  away  the  time,  longing  doubtless  for  the  evening, 
and  the  dulcet  strains  of  the  band,  and  the  return  of 
favoured  cavaliers  from  Bullionston.  Here  and  there 
old  gentlemen  on  camp-stools  reading  newspapers  lent 
vanety  to  the  scene.  On  the  sands  behind  the  pier, 
near  the  bathing-machines,  children,  bare-legged  and 
noisy,  played  shrilly,  busily  drawing  water  from  one 
pool  to  pour  it  into  another.  Smaller  infants  than 
these  lolled  lazily  in  perambulators,  while  their 
attendant  nursery-maids  enjoyed  the  solace  of  a  little 
conversation,  "  talking  over  "  their  respective  mistresses 
for  the  most  part.  Along  the  sea-walk  a  few  burly 
fishermen  lounged,  smoking,  and  with  elbows  on  the 
wall  gazed  out  to  sea,  with  as  much  interest,  appar- 
ently, as  though  it  were  the  first  moment  that  por- 
tion of  creation  had  been  introduced  to  their  notice. 
Everything  and  everyone  seemed  hot  and  lazy ;  even 
the  very  sea  came  rolling  languidly  in,  without 
dancing  wave  or  sparkling  foam-fringe,  bursting 
heavily  on  the  beach  under  the  low.  grey-blue  sky.  A 
German  band,  with  energy  and  perseverance  worthy 
both  of  a  better  cause  and  of  more  success,  played 
*' Sweet  Dreamland  Faces"  to  this  unappreciative 
audience.  They  and  the  children  alone  seemed  able 
to  rise  above  the  general  sense  of  languor  which 
pervaded  the  place.  They  were  playing  quit«  as 
beautifully  as  most  German  bands,  so  perhaps  it  was 
as  well  they  met  with  scant  encouragement.  Having 
torn  "  Sweet  Dreamland  Faces'*  to  rags,  they  pulled  up 
stakes,  and  adjourned  to  the  other  end  of  the 
esplanade,  near  the  railway  station.  It  was  near  the 
time  of  the  afternoon  train  from  the  City,  and  some 
of  the  new  arrivals  might  cast  them  a  coin  in 
passing. 

They  were  tootling  the  soldiers'  song  from  Maritana 
when  the  train  ran  into  the  station,  and  a  gush  of 
men  and  women  came  out  on  the  sea-rood,  hastening 


to  their  respective  homes.  One,  a  tall  young  man, 
with  a  long,  swinging  stride,  which  soon  out-distanced 
tiie  rest,  walked  straight  on,  looking  neither  to  the 
left  hand  nor  the  right ;  past  the  Royal  Alexandra 
Marine  Hotel,  with  its  trim  gardens  in  front  and 
hospitably  open  doors  ;  past  the  spick-and-span  stone 
church  of  St  Cecilia  ;  indifferent  to  the  attractions  of 
the  pier  ;  blind  to  those  who  paused  in  their  idle  talk 
to  stare  at  him  ;  only  stopping  an  instant  to  throw  a 
gixpenoe  into  the  cap  a  juvenile  member  of  the  band 
beseechingly  held  out  to  him. 

Poor  German  band  I  That  sixpence  just  doubled 
your  whole  earnings  for  that  long  hot  day. 

He  was  a  stranger  to  all  of  these  people  sitting  and 
standing  about  the  sea-walk,  but  he  did  not  move 
with  the  hesitating  step  of  a  man  who  did  not  know 
his  way.  He  soon  left  the  sea-front,  and  turned  up 
one  of  the  terraces  leading  to  the  main  street  of  the 
town,  from  thence  into  a  narrow  sidenstreet  leading 
inland,  then  down  the  lane  between  two  high  stone 
walls,  on  one  hand  ivy-topped,  which  led  to  Biffey 
Parsonage.  Then,  for  the  first  time  since  he  left  the 
station,  his  pace  slackened.  He  paused  outside  the 
door  of  the  Parsonage  which  opened  on  the  lane, 
looked  at  it  with  a  vacant  stare,  gazed  at  the  name  of 
Dr.  Romney  graven  on  the  brass  plate,  and  then 
walked  on  to  the  end  of  the  lane.  This  intelligent 
proceeding  he  repeated  over  and  over  again,  there 
being  no  passers  along  that  lonely  lane  to  shame 
him  into  sudden  decision. 

At  last  he  stopped  abruptly  before  the  door,  and 
sharply  pulled  the  bell  which  communicated  with  the 
hall  door  inside.  He  heard  a  slow  foot  coming  along 
the  gravel  path.    There  was  no  retreating  now. 

It  was  old  Susan  Cooke  who  opened  the  door.  She 
looked  staid  and  solemn,  and  her  face  did  not  display 
any  pleasure  on  beholding  the  visitor. 

'*  Can  I  see  Miss  Romney  1 "  he  stammered  guiltily. 

The  old  woman  did  not  know  if  her  mistress  would 
see  any  visitors.  The  poor  master  was  very  ill,  and 
her  young  lady  much  occupied  in  his  sick-room. 

"She  might  perhaps  see  me  for  an  instant,"  he 
urged.  '*I  have  come  all  the  way  from  London  to 
see  her." 

She  distinctly  relented  on  hearing  this.  If  he 
would  come  inside  to  the  house  (opening  the  door 
somewhat  more  hospitably  wide),  she  would  ask  Miss 
Hilda. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  from  the  brilliant 
sunlight  of  the  outer  world,  it  was  difiScult  to  dis- 
tinguish anything  about  him.  The  blinds  were 
drawn,  and  the  room  was  chill  and  gloomy,  and  had 
an  uncared-for  look.  Poor  Master  Drury's  open  spinet 
in  the  comer  lay  thick  with  dust,  the  flowers  in  the 
vases  were  faded  beyond  recognition,  and  the  growing 
plants  hung  down  their  leaves,  withering  for  lack  of 
water.  Hilda's  canary  on  a  table  by  the  end  window 
humped  itself  up  dejectedly  on  its  perch,  and  seemed 
to  have  no  heart  to  sing,  nor  to  display  any  interest 
in  existence. 

After  some  momentB*  waiting  he  heard  the  light 
step  he  knew  so  well  echoing  along  the  hall,  and  his 
heart  beat  fast  Hilda  Romney  entered  the  room; 
she  looked  almost  ghostlike  as    she    entered,  with 
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her  small  faoe  wan  and  wistful,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  intense  yet  patient  weariness  in  her  grey  eyes. 
She  came  straight  towards  him,  where  he  stood 
gulping  down  the  emotion  he  felt  at  seeing  her,  and 
frankly  held  out  to  him  her  hand. 


"Thank  you,*'  she  said  simply.  "It  is  kind  and 
good  to  have  come  so  far  to  see  me  in  my  trouble.  I 
thank  you." 

'*  I  hardly  knew  if  you  would  admit  mc,  if  you 
would  see  me,"  he  stammered. 


*  *  It  is  better  that  he  should  think  hard  thoughts  of  me.*  "-p.  259. 


Stephen  grasped  at  it  as  though  so  much  grace 
was  more  than  he  had  looked  for  or  expected. 

He  had  been  puzzling  himself  as  he  came  along  how 
he  should  greet  her,  what  he  should  say  to  her.  Now 
he  forgot  all  the  stilted  speeches  he  had  prepared, 
and  let  his  heart  speak. 

"Hilda,"  clasping  both  her  hands  in  his  strong 
ones,  "  I  am  bo  sorry  for  you  I  I  am  so  sorry  for  you  I " 


"Are  we  not  friends/"  she  asked,  surprised. 

"  Oh,  Hilda  1 "  he  cried,  quite  overcome  by  the  sweet 
gentleness  of  the  girl,  **how  can  you  reoeive  me  iso 
kindly  when  you  remember  how  we  parted?" 

"  I  remember  nothing,"  she  said,  "  except  that  you 
were  once  my  friend.  If  you  were  angry  that  day  in 
the  garden,  it  was  I  that  made  you  so.  I  am  glad  if 
you  are  no  longer  angry  with  me." 
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"Anjrry!**  he  said  earnestly.  "I  have  travelled 
ail  thiD  way  firsb  to  beg  your  forg'iveness  before  I 
leave  England.  I  could  not  ^o  away  without  it." 
*'  Then  you  are  leavin^^  £nj?land  / "  she  asked. 
•'  Yes,  for  ever.  But  it  was  not  to  talk  of  mj'self 
I  came.  Tell  me  about  yourself  and  your  sorrow, 
dear.  I  know  you  well  enough  to  understand  what  a 
cruel  loss  is  this  to  you." 

"  It  is  all  the  brightness  gone  out  of  my  life  for 
ever — ^just  that/'  raising  pathetic  eyes  to  his  face. 
"  He  was  so  good  to  me,  he  loved  me  so  much.  I  shall 
never  have  anyone  again  who  will  love  me  as  he  did. 
Oh,  I  wish  I  had  been  better  to  him ! '' 

"And  your  father T'  he  asked,  as  her  voice 
broke. 

"  My  father  is  very  ill.  In  fact,  he  has  been  so  ill 
for  a  long,  long  time  now,  that  we  have  been  only 
waiting  from  day  to  day  for  the  end  to  come.  It  was 
all  so  sudden  about  Uncle  Drury,  I  hardly  realised  he 
was  ill  until  I  saw  him  die;  and  now  I  must  wait 
alone.  Uncle  Drury  no  longer  with  me.  until  my 
father  too  dies,  and  goes  away  from  me." 

*•  And  you  ?  what  will  become  of  you  /  "  he  asked, 
with  passionate  eagerness. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  said  forlornly.  "I  shall  be 
alone  in  the  world.  There  is  no  one  else  belonging  to 
me. 

Stephen  stood  by  her.  watching  her,  each  slow  tear 
trickling  down  her  pale  cheek  like  a  drop  of  life-blood 
wrung  from  his  heart 

''  I  am  alone  in  the  world,"  she  said  drearily.  "  It 
seems  rather  hard  just  now;  I  suppose  as  I  get  older  I 
»hall  beoonio  used  to  it.  But  it  is  sorrowful  and 
strange  to  be  alone  in  the  world  when  you  are  only 
twenty-one.  And  then  there  is  so  much  before  me 
that  I  must  face  and  meet  alone,  I  feel  afraid." 

'*  Hilda,  you  need  not  be  alone  ;  I  care  for  you.  It 
is  much,  it  is  everything  to  me  what  becomes  of  you. 
Give  yourself  to  me,  and  I  will  shield  and  guard  you 
with  my  life.  Come  with  me,  and  let  us  face  the  future 
together.  I  know  this  is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  speak 
thuS)  but  I  may  not  have  another  opportunity  of 
seeing  you ;  and  besides,  you  know  already  that  I  love 
you.  Be  my  wife,  Hilda.  Perhaps  the  years  may 
bring  love  for  me  to  your  heart  I  will  be  very  patient, 
I  will  be  silent,  I  will  not  let  the  great  love  I  bear 
towards  you,  my  darling,  intrude  itself  on  you — 
only  it  U  a  desolate  thing  for  you  to  ba  alone  in  the 
world.  Come  with  me  to  the  new  world ;  let  me  love 
you,  wait  on  you,  serve  you,  work  for  you.  Even 
though  yon  love  me  not,  that  will  be  less  sorrowful 
for  yon  than  living  on  here  alone,  eating  your  heart 
out  in  solitude." 

She  was  weeping  unrestrainedly  now — long,  bitter 
sobs  t^t  shook  her  slight  frame  from  head  to  foot 
Stephen  t^rew  himself  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and 
tried  to  take  her  hands  from  her  face. 

**  There  is  no  use,"  she  sobbed  ;  **  you  do  not  know 
alL  Oh,  do  not,  do  not  speak  like  this — in  mercy  do 
not !  It  is  cruel ;  I  cannot  bear  it  You  wound  my 
very  heart" 

Presently  she  became  calmer,  and  dried  her  wet 
eyes.    Only  a  long,  shuddering   sob  every  now  and 
again  went  through  her. 
17 


"You  are  going  away,"  she  said,  after  a  while, 
looking  at  him  with  a  pitiful  little  pretext  for  a 
smile. 

*'  Yes." 

**You  have  qimrrelled  with  your  father?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  I  always  feared  it  mu  t  come  to 
that" 

"It  does  not  much  matter,  does  it/" 

"Ah  yes!  yes,  it  does.  When  those  we  love  lie 
before  us  dead,  gone  quite  away  from  us  for  ever, 
every  cross  or  unkind  word  we  ever  sai'l  to  them 
comes  back,  and  cuts  like  a  knife  to  the  heart.  I 
have  learnt  that  much  these  last  days." 

'*  You  have  not  many  unkind  words  to  repent  of," 
said  Stephen  tenderly. 

"  I  have  much  to  repent  of — oh,  much — oh  !  if  the 
dead  would  only  come  back  to  us  just  for  a  little 
moment,  just  while  we  could  tell  them  how  we  loved 
them — that  the  unkind  word,  or  the  want  of  sym- 
pathy, or  the  frown  we  had  often  given  them  was 
only  on  the  surface,  but  that  deep  down  we  loved 
them  always !  But  they  come  back  no  more ;  they 
are  gone,  gone  quite  away  for  ever  out  of  our  lives. 
If  you  could  only  have  seen  Uncle  Drury's  face : 
how  still,  and  beautiful,  and  peaceful  it  was !  And 
how^  he  smiled !  smiled  though  I  was  weeping  bitterly 
by  his  side — weeping  as  I  remembered  how  often  I 
had  been  unkind  to  him.  and  thought  his  little  ways 
tiresome,  or  been  fussed  by  him,  or  answered  him 
coldly.  Those  are  the  things  that  come  back  to  you 
when  you  stand  by  someone  who  loved  you,  and  who 
is  dead.  I  say  this  to  you  now  solemnly  and  sorrow- 
fully from  the  depths  of  my  own  sad  experience : 
you  may  do  much  in  your  life  to  be  sorry  for,  much 
that  you  would  give  your  life,  almost  for  the  power  of 
undoing,  but  nothing,  when  you  stand  by  the  dead, 
will  give  you  such  keen  sorrow  as  the  unkind  words 
you  have  spoken  to  them,  or  the  loving  things  you 
might  have  said  and  did  not  say." 

Stephen  was  silent  He  could  not  trust  hima^  to 
speak  just  then. 

"  And  so  you  have  quarrelled  with  your  father,  and 
you  are  leaving  England  ?  Will  you  not  wait  a  little, 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  forgive  you  1 " 

"  I  have  waited,"  the  young  man  replied  gloomily. 
"An  old  friend  of  mine  in  London,  a  clergyman, 
advised  me  to  wait  a  little,  as  you  said  just  now,  to  give 
my  father  an  opportunity  to  forgive  me.  It  is  more 
than  a  fortnight  now  since  he  oast  me  off.  Since 
then  I  have  called  at  his  office,  to  be  informed  Mr. 
Wray  could  not  see  me ;  went  to  Portman  Square, 
only  to  be  turned  from  the  door  of  my  father's  house 
by  a  servant  who  has  known  me  since  I  was  a  child  : 
written  to  him,  only  to  have  my  letters  returned 
unopened.  No,  there  is  no  use  in  waiting  any  longer. 
Next  week  I  sail  for  Australia." 

"And  why  has  he  cast  you  off/  What  have  you 
done /  " 

"  I  have  refused  to  marry  at  his  bidding  a  woman 
whom  I  do  not  love :  for  the  sake  of  her  money." 

••  Miss  Owens  /  "  she  siaid.  Her  voice  was  very  low, 
and  she  did  not  meet  Stephen's  eyes  as  she  asked  the 
question.     "  And  do  you  not  love  her  /    Could  you  not. 
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I  mean,  to  please  your  father  ?  Surely  she  is  not  so 
unlovable.     You  used  to  like  her." 

*'I  like  her — ^yes,  I  love  her — I  hold  her  in  all 
reverence  as  the  best  woman  I  have  ever  known — the 
larjrest  heart,  the  truest  friend.'* 

"  If  you  think  all  this  of  her,"  she  said,  a  little 
coldly,  "it  seemrt  to  me  you  oug'ht  not  to  find  much 
difficulty  in  askinj^  her  to  be  your  wife." 

•*And  you  can  say  this  to  me,  Hilda — ^you  can 
pretend  you  think  this,  when  you  know  I  love  you, 
and  you  only  X  You  have  all  my  heart.  My  life  is 
bound  up  in  yours.  Mary,  jrood  and  dear  and  true, 
holds,  and  has  always  held,  the  pla(9e  of  a  loved  sister 
in  my  affections.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  love  I 
have  for  her,  but  I  should  be  doing  a  thin<]^  mean  and 
dishonourable  if  I  asked  any  woman  in  the  world  to 
be  my  wife  while  Hilda  Romney  breathes.  Yes,  and 
after.  My  fate  was  fixed  the  day  I  saw  you — I  can- 
not chauj^e  it  now,  even  if  I  would." 

"  Have  I  then  done  you  an  injury  so  cruel,  so 
irreparable  ? "  she  cried,  throwing  her  hands  out 
with  a  despairing  gesture.  "I  have  hoped,  I  have 
prayed,  that  away  from  me  you  would  learn  to  for- 
get me.  And  now,  a  year  after,  3'ou  come  back  to  me 
and  tell  mo  that  you  love  me  still." 

"And  twenty  years  hence  if  I  come  back  to  you, 
it  will  be  still  the  same  tale  I  shall  have  to  tell," 
he  exclaimed. 

*'  It  is  hard,  it  is  hard,"  she  moaned.  "  I  never 
meant  to  injure  you.  I  never  fancied  you  would  love 
me  so  deeply.  I  thought  you  would  be  hurt  a  little 
at  first,  and  be  a  little  sorry  for  a  time,  perhaps.  But 
this  I  did  not  expect.  Can  you  not  try  to  for- 
get me  / " 

**I  have  been  trying  for  a  year,"  he  said,  with  a 
grim  smile.  "  You  perceive  how  admirably  successful 
I  have  been." 

She  sat  silent,  looking  before  her  with  sad  eyes,  that 
seemed  not  to  see  what  they  rested  on. 

"I  never  meant  to  harm  you,"  she  said,  and 
sighed. 

•'Dear  heart,"  he  said  tenderly,  "do  not  grieve 
yourself  for  me.  It  is  not  your  fault  that  you  do 
not  love  me.  I  came  here  to-day  only  to  crave  your 
forgiveness  before  I  left  England  perhaps  for  ever. 
You  have  i>ardoned  me,  and  I  go  now  with  a  lighter 
heart.  If  I  could  think  of  you  at  home,  prosjxjrous 
and  fairly  happy,  and  shielded,  as  a  little  tender 
thing  like  you  should  be  shielded,  from  the  worlds 
hard  knocks,  I  think  I  should  be  almost  happy.  But 
to  go  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  know 
you  to  be  here  alone,  perhaps  poor,  and,  you  say,  friend- 
less—that it  is  which  wrings  my  heart,  Hilda." 

"Think  of  me  then  as  happy,"  she  said  brokenly, 
"  if  so  to  think  will  comfort  you.  I  shall  not  be  poor, 
thank  God— not  rich  either ;  but  still  I  shall  have 
sufficient  for  my  needs.  I  shall  be  friendless,  but 
that  cannot  be  helped." 

•*  I  cannot  think  of  you  as  happy,"  he  interrupted, 
coming  a  step  nearer  to  her  from  his  pacing  to  and 
fro  in  the  room.  "I  cannot  think  that,  when  a  few 
moments  ago  you  told  me  you  were  afraid  when 
you  loo'c  into  what  the  future  holds  for  you." 

She  shrank  away  as  if  he  had  struck  her.    For 


an  instant  some  strong  emotion  struggled  within 
her,  and  seemed  almost  to  overmaster  her.  Her  thin 
hands  closed  convulsively. 

**  I  know  I  have  no  right  to  speak  as  I  am  doing 
now,"  he  went  on,  in  a  high,  rapid  tone,  eloquent 
beyond  his  wont.  "I  know  that  one  refusal  such 
as  you  gave  me  long  ago  ought  to  be  enough — would 
be  enough  for  most  men — and  would  be  enough  for 
me  too,  so  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned.  I  asked  you 
once  before  to  marry  me.  Then  I  asked  yon  simply 
because  I  loved  you.  I  love  you  still,  utterly,  pas- 
sionately, hopelessly.  I  now  ask  you  again,  not  for 
my  own  sake,  not  because  I  love  you,  not  because  I 
want  you  for  my  wife  with  all  the  longing  of  my 
heart,  but  I  ask  you  for  your  own  sake.  I  do  not  say 
this  from  any  conceited  idea  that  I  can  make  you 
happy  in  spite  of  yourself,  but  only  because  I  think 
in  marrying  me  you  might  be  one  degree  less  miserable 
than  staying  on  here  alone  in  the  world.  And  for  me, 
the  power  to  make  your  life  one  degree  less  miserable 
than  it  is  would  be  happiness  intense,  happiness 
greater  than  I  have  dared  to  look  for.  Surely  in  a 
new  world  you  might  forget  the  sorrowful  past :  you 
might  find  life  worth  living  in  the  land  beyond  the 
seas  !  You  would  be  no  longer  lonely  and  friendleiss. 
Riches  I  cannot  offer  you ;  1  have  them  no  longer. 
But  devotion,  and  loyalty  of  loving  service,  I  can  and 
will  give  you.  Think,  Hilda,  think  a  little  before  you 
speak.  Do  not  hastily  decide.  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  you  to  come  away  with  me,  even  tliough  you  do 
not  love  me  /  If  I  am  willing — and  I  am — to  accept 
you  just  as  you  are,  without  a  spark  of  love  for  me 
in  your  heart,  will  it  not  be  best  for  you  too  ? " 

Hilda  stood  up  suddenly.  Her  face  was  whiter — if 
that  were  possible — ^than  when  she  had  entered  the 
room.  Her  canary,  encouraged  by  the  fervent,  rapid 
speech  of  the  young  man,  burst  into  a  jubilant  psalm 
of  joy.  Its  piercing  notes  mingled  with  the  girl's 
faltering  speech,  and,  together  with  it,  went  through 
Stephen's  heart  and  brain.  He  never  listened  to  the 
song  of  canary  bird  again  without  seeming  to  see  her 
standing  before  him,  with  clasped  hands  and  pathetic, 
appealing  eyes,  in  her  heavy  black  garments,  so  slight, 
and  young  and  sorrowful  a  figure. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  began ;  and  then  her  voice 
trembled  so  that  it  was  some  moments  ere  she  could  go 
on.  "  I  have  this  now  added  to  all  else  I  have  to 
weigh  down  my  heart :  the  knowledge  of  having  done 
you  an  injury  so  irreparable.  To  remember  that  I 
have  darkened  your  life  will  make  the  bitter  future 
yet  more  drear.  But  what  you  ask  me  to  do  is  Impon- 
sible,  quite  impossible.  If  only  you  would  believe  me 
when  I  say  this !  I  cannot  be  your  wife.  If  you 
knew  all  that  I  know,  you  would  agree  with  me  as  to 
this.  It  is  quitf  impossible.  I  will  prey  on  my 
knees,  night  and  morning,  that  you  will  learn  to 
forget  me  :  that  in  the  new  world,  and  the  new  life 
to  which  you  go,  the  remembrance  of  me  may  fade 
and  fade,  until,  like  the  memory  of  a  dream,  it  goe» 
away  altogether.  I  will  pray,  too,  for  some  new  hap- 
piuess  to  come  and  fill  and  warm  your  life.  Bat^ 
believe  me,  you  could  never  be  happy  if  I  to^ay 
yielded  to  your  prayer,  and  consented  to  become  your 
wife.    You  would  learn  to  cuise  the  day  I  did  so ;  you 
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would  blame  the  seliishiiess  that  prompted  me.  I  am 
very  g^lad  we  part  friends.  Bat  let  U8  part ;  my 
strenjfth  Sa  t>fone.     I  oan  bear  this  no  longer.'* 

"  Whatever  is  before  you,  let  me  share  it,''  he  said 
pleading'ly,  making:  one  last  appeal. 

"  I  cannot !  "  The  voice  was  low  and  firm,  albeit 
deeply  pained. 

*•  I  wonder  if  a  man  ever  loved  so  hopelessly  before  \ " 
he  said  quietly,  his  hands  hang-in^r  straigfht  down  by 
his  side,  his  face  forlorn.  "If  I  come  back  years 
hence,  Hilda,  will  it  be  still  the  same .' " 

"Years  hence — ^atill  the  same,'*  she  murmured. 

*'To  think  I  love  you  so  passionately,  so  entirely,'*  he 


went  on,  unable  to  take  his  dismissal,  "and  that  it 
would  not  cost  you  a  tear  if  the  ship  I  sail  on  went 
to  the  bottom.    It  is  hard  ! " 

'*  Yes,  it  is  hard,"  she  answered  quietly. 

And  then  he  went  away. 

"  Itis  better  he  should  think  hard  thoughts  of  me,*' 
she  cried  passionately,  when  the  last  echo  of  his 
parting  footsteps  had  died  away.  *•  So  will  he  learn 
to  forget  me,  to  be  happy  without  me.  It  is  best  that 
he  should  remember  me  only  as  hard  and  cruel  and 
cold.  Stephen,  Stephen,  my  darling !  perhaps  in 
heaven  you  will  know  how  much  I  loved  you  1 " 
(To  be  con<ini(0d) 


HOW  TO   SANCTIFY   MARRIAGE. 

AN    ADDRESS    TO    A    NEWLY    WEDDED    COUPLE. 
BY   THE   KEY.   GOBDON   CALTHEOP,   M.A. 


lY  dear  friends,  whom  I  have 
been  permitted  to  join  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  holy 
matrimony  —  you  will,  I 
know,  accept  a  few  words 
of  kindly  exhortation  and 
advice  from  one  who  is  not 
only  a  minister  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  also  "  him- 
self a  married  man." 
If  I  interpret  you  rightly,  and  I  think  I  know 
how  to  do  so — ^your  primary  thought  at  this  moment 
is  one  of  exceeding  thankfulness.  God,  you  feel,  has 
been  preparing  you  for  one  another.  By  His  loving 
discipline  He  has  so  trained  and  educated  you 
both  in  the  past  that  now,  when  you  have  met  here, 
led  by  the  hand  of  His  good  and  gracious  providence, 
your  like-mindedness  in  the  best  things,  and  your  oon- 
peniality  of  disposition  and  temper,  give  you  every 
prospect  of  a  career  of  happy  companionship,  and 
of  usefulness  to  others  round  you.  For  this  you 
praise  and  bless  His  holy  name.  It  is  He  Who  has  thus 
crowned  your  lives  with  His  goodness,  and  given  you 
cause  for  such  deep  and  inexpressible  gratitude. 
Modifying  this  primary  feeling  of  thankfulness,  but 
not  in  any  way  diminishing  the  force  and  power  of 
it.  is  the  recollection  of  the  profound  mystery 
which  invests  the  subject  of  Christian  marriage. 
Of  this  you  have  heard  something  already  in  the 
prayer  of  the  service  just  closed.  You  have  been 
reminded  that  in  matrimony  is  "signified  and  re- 
presented the  spiritual  marriage  and  unity  betwixt 
Christ  and  His  Church."  The  husband,  then,  will 
see  Christ  in  his  wife  ;  the  wife  will  see  Christ  in  her 
httttband :  and  thus  the  sentiment  of  mutual  reverence 
and  respect  will  be  superadded  to — or  more  correctly 
speaking  form  the  basis  of — ^the  wedded  love  which 
is  to  characterise  your  future. 

It  will  occur  to  you,  no  doubt,  that  to  discern  Christ 
in  another  person  is  no  peculiar  privilege  of  those 
who  are  situated  as  you  are.  All  alike,  whether 
married  or  single,  are  required  to  respect,  in  their 


brethren  and  neighbours,  the  humanity  with  which 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God  has  condescended  to  ally 
Himself.  But  on  wedded  pairs  descends  the  special 
responsibility  of  illustrating,  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
the  mystical  union  betwixt  Christ  and  His  Church ; 
and  this  they  have  to  do  by  the  entireness  of  their 
devotion  to  each  other,  by  their  unfailing  confidence 
in  each  other,  by  the  growing  strengch  of  their  love, 
and  by  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  self,  and  all  per- 
sonal inclination,  wherever  such  a  sacrifice  is  needed. 
The  man  is  called  upon  to  love  his  wife  "as  Christ^ 
did  love  His  spouse  the  Church,  and  garv  Ilimsvlf  for 
uy  The  woman,  on  her  side,  is  to  show  the  duty  of 
the  Church  towards  Christ,  by  being  "  loving  and 
amiable,  faithful  and  obedient  to  her  husband,  and  by 
being  in  all  quietness,  sobriety,  and  peace  a  follower 
of  godly  and  holy  matrons." 

From  your  true  acceptance  of  this  position  there 
fiow  certain  practical  obligations  which  I  will 
venture  to  point  out  to  you. 

You  have  met  together  to  establish  a  Christian 
household,  which  shall  be,  God  helping  you,  a  home 
of  holy  peace  and  happiness  to  yourselves,  a  source 
and  centre  of  usefulness  and  blessing  to  others,  and 
more  especially  to  those  who  belong,  or  shall  belong, 
to  you.  I  take  for  granted  that  your  first  care  will  be 
to  set  up  a  family  altar.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  people  calling  themselves  Christians  can  excuse 
to  themselves  the  neglect  of  the  plain  and  simple 
duty  of  meeting  together  for  family  worship.  I 
know  that  our  modern  life,  and  especially  our 
London  life — is  hurried.  But  surely  some  few 
minutes  might  be  spared  for  God  in  every  family,  in 
the  morning,  to  praise  Him  and  to  ask  His  help  for 
the  day ;  in  the  evening  to  meet  Him  once  more  ere 
they  retire  for  rest.  And  surely,  the  Divine  benediction 
cannot  be  expected  to  rest  on  a  prayerless  household. 
But  here  I  will  not  dictate.  I  know  you  well  enough 
to  know  that  I  carry  your  assent  with  me.  and  that, 
therefore,  my  urgent  insistence  on  such  a  point 
would  be  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  out  of  all 
proper  taste. 
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May  I  be  permitted,  aldo,  to  recommend  the  main- 
tenance, amid  the  bustle  of  life  which  will  noon  come 
upon  you,  of  united  prayer,  and  of  united  readinj? 
(I  should  like  to  say  "  study  "  if  study  be  possible)  of 
the  Holy  Word  of  Grod  /  When  occupations  multiply, 
there  may  come  in  also  a  temptation  to  give  up  this 
quiet  time,  or  at  least  to  allow  it  to  yield  somewhat  to 
more  urgent  and  clamorous  en^ragements.  But  the 
temptation  is  one  that  you  will  do  well  to  resist 
We  married  people  are  not  only  '•  heirs  tojrether  of  the 
grace  of  life,"  but  in  a  peculiar  sense  fellow-labourers 
in  the  work  of  life,  fellow-travellers  towards  the 
Eternal  City,  the  City  which  hath  foundations  ;  and 
anything  that  may  tend  to  keep  in  us  the  recollection 
of  the  endearing  closeness  of  our  spiritual  relation  to 
one  another,  it  is  our  wisdom  to  maintain  and  to 
cherish  as  well  as  we  can,  and  certainly  not  at  any 
time  to  cast  aside. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  remember  that  in  all  married 
life  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  may  possibly 
give  occasion  sometimes  for  mutual  forbearance  :  for 
tender  and  gentle  consideration — ^now  on  the  one 
side,  now  on  the  other.  The  question  of  temper  is 
often  regarded  as  a  trifling  one — but  it  is  not  really 
so.  Few  things  have  more  to  do  with  the  comfort, 
and  therefore  with  the  usefulness,  of  our  daily  life, 
than  temper.  And  the  first  little  "rift  in  the  lute," 
the  tiny,  unimportant-looking  crack  that  may  spread 
and  ultimately  destroy  all  possibilities  of  harmony, 


is  worth  our  thinking  about.  Here,  again,  I  do  not 
dictate.  I  speak  merely  from  my  experience  of  hamaQ 
nature,  and  not  with  any  side-glance  at  the  two  per- 
sons whom  I  see  before  me.  Taught  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  understand  yourselves,  you  will  not  take  in  bad 
{Mtrt  any  advice,  even  if  it  should  seem  to  yoa  to  be 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  uncalled-for  and  unnecessary. 
And  now,  my  dear  friends,  what  is  it  you  are  ex- 
pecting? What  vision  opens  up  before  you  as  you 
stand  here  in  (rod's  presence,  ready  to  start  hand-in- 
hand.  heart  joined  with  heart,  on  the  journey  of  life.' 
What  is  it  you  look  for  in  the  future  which  you  are 
to  spend  together  /  A  sky  not  all  sunshine,  nor  yet 
all  cloud ;  but  one  tempered  for  you  by  the  gracious 
skill  of  Him  Who  doeth  all  things  well;  a  road 
in  which  the  roughnesses  shall  be  smoothed,  and 
the  smooth  places  made  smoother  by  your  lovinjr 
companionship  ;  a  course  under  the  eye  of  the 
Almighty  Father;  a  life  {Qco^  grant  that  it  may 
be  a  long  and  a  prosperous  one !)  so  spent  as  that 
when  the  shadows  gather  round,  and  the  end  comet* 
at  last,  you  may  leave  this  world  of  ours  not  a  little 
the  better  and  the  brighter,  not  a  little  the  holier  and 
happier  for  your  presence  and  your  joint  work  in  it ! 
Go  forth,  then,  dear  friends,  on  your  new  path,  con- 
fiding in  your  Goii,  confiding  in  each  other ;  and  may 
the  blessing  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  Father.  Son. 
and  Holy  Ghost,  rest  henceforth  abundantly  and 
abidingly  upon  you! 


THE    SALT    OF    THE    EARTH. 

BY  EDWABD  GARRETT,   AUTHOR  OP  "EQUAL  TO  THE  OCCASION,"   "THE   MAGIC  FLOWER-POT,"   ETC. 

SECOND    PAPER. 


KEN  once  one  begins  to  think  of  the 
good  which  history  and  biography 
have  revealed  as  wrought  by  the 
quiet  and  homely  efforts  of  those 
whom  the  world  generally  regards 
as  insignificant,  one  scarcely  knows 
where  to  rein-in  one's  Memory,  for 
the  paths  before  her  seem  bound- 
less.    We  must  try  to  choose  her 
stieps,  so  as  to  bring  before  our  readers  certain  less 
known  instances  of  individual  triumph  over  evil  or 
promotion  of  good,  each  with  a  typical  interest  of  its 
own,   that  may    make  it  an    encouragement  or    an 
example  to  a  different  class  of  reader. 

Let  us  review  the  history  of  a  certain  good  man, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  religious  intolerance  during  the 
persecutions  of  Queen  Mary's  reign.  He  had  begun 
life  as  a  London  'prentice,  careless  and  reckless  in  the 
extreme.  Anybody  looking  at  him  would  have  been 
inclined  to  foresee  that  he  would  perish  in  a  drunken 
brawl  rather  than  at  the  martyr's  stake.  Vice  may 
not  invariably  end  in  crime,  though  it  does  so  more 
frequently  than  the  unthinking  suspect ;  but  crime 
always  begins  in  vice.  This  lad's  drinking  and  de- 
bauchery required  means  of  support,  and  to  find  these 


he  resorted  to  gaming.  Perhaps  he  won  sometimt^. 
as  beginners  are  generally  permitted  to  do,  but  finally 
he  lost,  and  then  he  was  tempted  to  take  some  money 
from  his  master's  coffers  to  retrieve  his  position,  and 
then  lost  that  too,  and  recognised  himself  as  what  he 
was — a  thief,  and  one,  in  those  days,  in  danger  of  the 
death  penalty.  It  was  no  use  turning  for  help  to  any 
of  his  wild  companions.  Some  would  have  no  means, 
some  might  be  only  too  ready  to  betray.  So,  in 
despair,  he  bethought  him  of  his  master's  servant  a 
plain,  good  woman,  at  whose  religion  he  had  often 
made  a  mock.  He  knew  that,  out  of  her  modest  waire. 
her  thrift  had  enabled  her  to  make  frugal  savinjr*. 
and  he  trusted  that  an  appeal  to  her  womanly  kind- 
ness might  bring  forth  a  loan  to  save  him  from  a 
violent  death,  either  at  his  own  hand  or  on  the 
gallows.  She  received  the  outburst  of  his  despair 
gently  and  without  reproaches,  and  listened  to  his 
petitions  for  a  while  in  silence.  Then  her  mind  w-as 
made  up.  She  would  give  him  her  help  to  save  hi:« 
life  in  these  straits,  if  he  would  give  her  a  chance 
of  saving  his  soul  from  its  still  greater  jxril 
Her  savings  should  be  at  his  command,  if.  at  lea^^t 
until  they  were  repaid,  he  would  solemnly  promi« 
her  to  abstain  from  drinking  and  looee  company,  and 
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faithfully  to  attend  divine  worship  and  the  religious 
instruction  publicly  given,  making  also  a  daily  study 
of  his  Bible.  He  gave  the  promise  drearily  enough, 
because  he  did  not  see  how  otherwise  he  was  to  help 
himself.  She  was  on  the  spot  to  watch  that  he  kept 
it ;   and  she  had  been  wise  in  her  stipulations.    At 


light  lived  to  see  the  suffering  which  doubtless  she 
would  have  been  strong  and  wise  enough  to  recognise 
as  a  glorious  triumph.  But  at  any  rate,  they  were 
soon  together  in  those  heavenly  habitations  where 
she  had  indeed  made  friends  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness. 


"She  received  the  outburst  of  his  despair  gently."— p.  260. 


the  moment  that  the  evils  were  dismissed  from  his 
heart,  and  it  was  for  the  present  swept  and  garnished, 
she  had  taken  care  that  it  was  not  left  empty,  but 
that  softening  and  hallowing  influences  should  oome 
trooping  in.  The  wild  'prentice  stood  appalled  at  his 
past  life,  seeing  it  in  the  new  lights  that  fell  upon  it. 
He  became  sober  and  diligent.  When  the  little  loan 
was  refunded,  he  did  not  forsake  the  goodly  ways  into 
which  it  had  led  him.  In  dus  time,  from  a  humble 
disciple,  he  became  a  teacher  and  a  guide  to  others, 
and  in  the  end  was  called  to  seal  his  testimony  with 
his  blood.  We  are  not  told  whether  the  good  woman 
who  had  turned  his  face  from  darkness  towards  the 


We  will  turn  to  the  far  different  story  of  another 
serving-maid  who,  in  her  youth,  was  privileged  to 
enter  the  family  of  one  of  the  most  apostolic  men 
of  modem  times — ^Oberlin,  the  saintly  pastor  of  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  who  entered  a  savayre  district  and 
turned  it  into  a  paradise.  ** Louisa''  caught  her 
master's  spirit  of  practical  beneficence,  and  threw 
herself  into  all  his  good  works,  some  of  which  he 
could  scarcely  have  carried  on  without  such  disin- 
terested assistance.  Though  early  deprived  of  his  wife, 
no  anxieties  concerning  his  family  or  his  household 
were  suffered  to  weigh  on  his  heart,  or  to  encroach 
on  the  time  or  energies  which  were  involved  in  larger 
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interewtB.  " Louisa"  oould  be  implicitly  truBted, 
and  the  pastor's  house,  with  its  unoeasint;  industry, 
its  severe  thrift  and  wise  enterprise,  was  exactly  the 
example  which  supported  his  precepts.  Louise  spent 
all  her  life  working:  for  her  master  and  furthering 
all  his  works,  askin«f  only,  as  the  special  recognition 
of  this  devotion,  that  he  should  cease  to  pay  her  wages, 
and  simply  give  her  money  for  her  clothes,  when  she 
required  it,  as  he  did  for  his  children,  assuring  him 
that  he  would  liud  she  required  very  little  !  Oberlin 
himself  said,  long  afterwards,  that  nothing  had  ever 
seemed  to  hurt  Louisa  so  much  as  the  necessity  for 
any  money  transactions!  A  simple  servant  she  re- 
mained all  her  life,  though  be  sure  she  was  her 
master's  beloved  friend,  and  the  honoured  adviser  of 
his  children.  But  such  a  character  is  like  a  city  set 
on  a  hill ;  it  cannot  be  hid,  and  the  most  casual 
visitors  at  the  parsonage  soon  recognised  the  real 
value  of  "  the  old  woman  called  Louisa,  dressed  in  a 
long  woollen  jacket  and  black  cotton  cap,"  who  came 
to  give  them  welcome  and  tendance,  but  whom  they 
soon  discovered  "  to  be  house-mistress,  intimate  friend, 
maid  -  of  -  all  -  work,  schoolmistress,  entertainer  of 
guests,"  and,  as  one  slyly  added,  "  probably  assistant 
minister,  though  we  have  not  yet  heard  her  in  this 
capacity."  Louisa  Scheppler  remained  in  her  master's 
family  to  the  end,  tending  his  old  age,  and  becoming 
a  sacred  charge  to  his  children ;  and  when  her  half- 
century  of  devoted  service  closed  she  was  buried  near 
him  in  the  little  graveyard  of  the  district  which  their 
labours  had  transformed. 

We  must  remember  that  Oberlin  had  to  deal  with 
a  neglected  race,  j«avagely  ignorant  and  fierce,  living 
in  an  isolated  spot,  to  which  the  ordinary  appliances 
of  civilisjition  could  not  penetrate.  He  was  at  once 
their  pastor,  physician,  and  law-giver.  He  made  their 
roads ;  he  instructed  them  in  agriculture ;  he  founded 
schools ;  he  established  hospitals :  and  who  can  realise 
how  much  his  labours  were  lightened  and  facilitated 
by  the  unfailing  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  this 
devoted  servant/  Is  it  not  certain  that  his  strength 
must  have  been  undermined,  and  highly  possible  that 
his  invaluable  life  might  have  been  shortened  by 
many  years,  if  family  anxieties  and  domestic  burdens 
had  been  added  to  his  labours — ^if  '*  Louisa  "  had  not 
been  as  strenuous  and  as  faithful  at  her  post  as  he 
was  at  his  ?  O  if  more  women  would  only  "  think  on 
these  things  " — if,  instead  of  mean  ambitions  for  high 
wage  and  little  work,  they  would  cherish  noble  aspira- 
tions to  uphold  the  hands  that  are  stretched  out  in 
the  world's  service — what  a  glory  would  flood  the 
quiet  ways  of  domestic  labour  ! 

In  our  earlier  paper  we  made  allusion  to  the 
blessed  influence  exerted  on  John  Bunyan  by  his 
godly  wife ;  but  we  must  not  forget  the  further 
edification  and  uplifting  which,  when  his  heart  was 
really  awakened,  and  yet  sorely  tossed  and  troubled, 
he  received  from  the  simple  Christian  conversation  of 
some  good  housewives,  sitting  at  their  cottage  doors. 
He  has  told  us  that  their  recital  of  their  spiritual 
experiences,  and  of  the  inward  peace  and  joy  for 
which  they  thanked  God,  was  cs  a  heavenly  revelation 
to  his  perplexed  soul.  We  can  easily  fancy  the  little 
group,  Bitting  in  a  shady  comer  among  the  level 


Bedfordshire  lanee— one  or  two  probably  busy  with 
pillow -lace;  another  perhaps  shelling  peas;  the 
fourth,  a  young  mother,  nursing  her  baby.  On  any 
summer  morning  there  are  many  such  groups  to  be 
seen  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  fair  Enghmd.  But 
are  there  many  conversations  going  forward  which 
could  be  edifying  or  cheering  to  any  living  soul? 
Only  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth,  and  if  those  women  had  been  full  of  foolish 
vanity  and  frivolity,  or,  worse  still,  of  i^etty  carping 
and  spiteful  malice,  who  knows  how  much  poorer  the 
world  might  be  to-day,  though  it  seemed  to  them  that 
their  only  hearer  was  a  rough  young  countryman? 

We  will  not  stop  to  say  much  about  Sarah  Martin, 
the  humble  dressmaker,  who  was  the  first  to  think 
that  it  might  be  a  Christian  duty  to  carry  some  in- 
struction and  comfort  to  the  ignorant  prisoners  lying 
in  the  wretched  gaol  of  her  town,  and  whose  persever- 
ing ministrations,  carried  on  in  her  scanty  leisure 
from  her  toil  for  daily  bread,  led  at  last  to  systematic 
work  in  the  same  direction.  Her  name  is  constantly 
found  in  the  collected  biographies  of  philanthropic 
women,  and  we  are  inclined,  at  present,  to  keep  as 
much  as  we  can  in  the  by-ways,  and  tell  rather  of 
those  whose  works  are  with  us,  though  their  very 
names  are  almost  forgotten. 

Such  a  one  is  "  Old  Jemmy  o*  the  Hey,"  a  work- 
ing man,  at  Little  Lever,  near  Bolton,  who,   long 
before  Sunday-schools  in   their   present  form   were 
thought  of,  had  his  heart  so  touched  by  the  helpless 
ignorance  of  the  neglected  children  of  his  neighbour- 
hood, that  he  felt  he  must  make  some  plan  to  teach 
and  help  them.    He  got  his  bread  through  the  week, 
by  winding  bobbins  for  weavers,  but  he   had    the 
leisure  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  he  resolved  to  conse- 
crate it  to  the  service  of  the  Lord's  lambs.    He  began 
by  taking  children  into  his    little    habitation,   and 
teaching  them  to  read  and  write,  and  tellinfr  them 
stories  out  of  the  Bible.    As  the  numbers  increased, 
he  fixed  regular  hours,  assembled  them  twice  on  each 
Sunday,  and  in  default  of  either  clock  or  bell,  calle<l 
them  together  by  sounding  an  old  brass  pestle   in  a 
mortar.    His  good  work  drew  commendation  from  a 
few  of  the  local  gentry  and  employers  of  labour,  who 
sent  him  help  in  the  shape  of  small  sums  of  money, 
but  he  persevered  in  his  dependence  on  his  own  in- 
dustry, and  devoted  these  to  the  aFsistince  of   three 
branch  schools  which  he  was  able  to  form,  as  more 
children  flocked  to  him  than  he  could  possibly  accom- 
modate or  control.    It  was  efforts  such  as  his  which 
gradually  led  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools 
as  they  exist  at  present — an  organisation  whone  pow€»r 
for  good  can  be  limited  only  by  the  number   and 
genuine  zeal  and  piety  of  the  teachers  workinir  in  it. 
for  it  has  indeed  a  field  **  white  unto  harvest."     Nor 
need  the  example  of  ••  Old  Jemmy  o'  the  Hey  "  eml 
only  in  this,  its  widest  development    For  there  are 
still  "gleanings"  which  only  individual  hanclB  can 
gather  up.  and  which,  without  them,  mu9t    g-o    un- 
gathered.     Within  reach  of  men  and  women  whone 
own  Sabbaths  are  not  more  profitable  or  re  fresh  ing- 
because  their  devotion  is  solitary  and  their  leisure 
selfish,  there  may  be  often  found  children  or  younp 
people  who  are  not  in  any  safe  family  fold,  and  yet. 
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for  some  reason  or  another,  are  ont  of -the  reach  of 
onranised  effort — ^perhaps  in  some  remote  g'len,  or  on 
some  lonely  moor,  or  else  in  a  crowded  oity,  and 
jet  in  some  way  isolated  from  the  masses  round  them, 
and  the  ag^encies  which  reach  those.  Who  can  tell 
what  forces  for  good  may  lie  latent  in  some  boy  or 
gfirl,  whose  listless,  miserable  Sandays  now  pass  away 
without  joy  or  blessing,  because  no  hand  touches  the 
right  chord  ?  And  yet,  all  the  while,  some  of  us  are 
discontentedly — 

"  Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do, 
Or  secret  thing  to  know," 

and  missing  our  crown  because  we  fail  to  remember 
that 

•*  Wherever  in  the  world  we  are. 
In  whatsoe'er  estate, 
We  have  a  fellowship  with  hearts 

To  keep  and  cultivate. 
And  a  work  of  lowlj'  love  to  do 
For  the  Lord  on  Whom  we  wait." 

Not  so  acted  Mary  Anne  Clough,  of  Glasgow — a  name 
which  we  think  will  be  known  to  but  few  of  our 
readers,  bat  which  deserves  to  be  held  in  highest 
honour,  though  she  was  but  a  factory  girl,  standing 
all  day  among  flying  spindles  in  a  dense  and  dusty 
atmosphere.  But  the  story  of  her  intrepid  obedience 
to  the  Masters  call,  "Go  work  to-day  in  My  vine- 
yard,'' cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the  words  of  the 
late  Dr.  Guthrie  : — 

"  She  had  no  position,  as  they  say,  in  the  world ;  nor 
money  in  the  bank.  I  do  not  know  that  she  was  in 
any  way  distin^ruished  from  others  by  the  greatness  of 
her  head,  but  she  had,  what  is  better  far,  a  large  heart 
—a  kind,  loving,  Christ-like  heart  Seeing  around 
her  many  poor  boys  employed  in  the  foundries  who, 
not  only  utterly  neglected,  but  early  initiated  into 
lessons  of  vice,  could  say,  'No  man  careth  for  my 
Bonl,*  she  had  compassion  on  them.  *I  am  but  a 
poor  working  girl,'  she  said  to  herself,  'but  I  will 
try  in  a  loving  spirit  if  I  can  win  them  to  God,  and 
to  what  is  good.'  A  noble  resolution !  So  soon  as 
formed,  she  sought  to  cairy  it  into  practice,  asking 
and  getting  the  use  of  a  room  below  the  factory 
where  she  wrought.  She  opened  it  on  a  Sabbath  in 
June,  1862,  and  ere  long  had  gathered  in  some  forty 
lads,  with  ragged  clothes  and  dirty  faces,  from 
smoking  clubs  and  the  back  courts  where  they 
were  wont  to  spend  their  Sabbaths  in  gambling, 
rude  play,  and  wild  merriment.  For  two  years  she 
persevered  in  this  course,  willing  to  spend  and  be 
spent  for  Christ ;  nor  abandoned  a  work  she  loved 
so  well  till  failing  health  compelled  her  to  resign 
it  into  the  hands  of  others.  Nor  were  her  efforts 
to  bless  and  save  these  boys  confined  to  Sundays. 
They  engaged  all  her  spare  time  throughout  the 
week.  This  noble  girl,  abundant  in  labours  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  so  soon  as  the  day's  work 
was  over,  took  her  way  to  the  homes  of  the  boys — 
if  homes  many  of  their  lodgings  could  be  called.  .  . 
Many  a  night  she  might  have  been  seen  by  the 
glare  of  the  drinking  shops  that  threw  their  lights 
into  the  thick  air,  wending  her  lonely  and  weary 
way,  an  angel  in  disguise,  on  her  errands  of  mercy, 
through    the   ruffian   crowd   of    the  city's    darkest, 


foulest  streets.  .  .  God  owned  her  labours.  .  . 
So  rlistinguished,  indeed,  from  others  of  the  same 
cla*s  and  calling,  by  their  superior  industry, 
decency,  freedom  from  profane  language,  and 
general  good  account,  were  those  under  her  train- 
ing, that  'Mary  Anne's  boys'  became  a  proverb  in 
the  foundries.  Some    are    now  teaching 

Sabbath  -  schools,  and  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God 
their  Saviour,  whom,  be  it  remembered,  not  ministers, 
nor  preachers,  nor  parents,  but  this  poor  factory  girl, 
'turned  from  the  error  of  their  ways.'" 

Such  was  the  labour  which  resulted  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  Glasgow  Foundry  Boys'  Religious 
Society,  which,  at  first  confined  to  those  employed  like 
Mary  Anne's  original  praUgesj  is  now  extended  to 
include  working  boys  of  every  other  class,  and  work- 
ing girls  as  well.  Its  operations  are  divided  into  four 
great  branches  :  one,  aiming  directly  and  incessantly 
at  the  highest  life  of  the  rising  race  for  time  and  for 
eternity  ;  the  second,  gathering  the  children  together 
for  gratuitous  instruction,  with  sewing  for  the  girls, 
and  sometimes  a  drawing  lesson  for  the  boys ;  the 
third,  or  social  reform  department,  dealing  with  such 
matters  as  drill  exercises,  flute  bands,  singing  classes, 
Saturday-evening  entertainments,  excursions  into  the 
country  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  on  one  great  annual 
festival  for  a  whole  week  at  a  time  ;  while  the  last,  or 
provident  department,  labours  at  such  prosaic  matters 
as  savings  banks,  cheap  clothing  schemes,  and  the 
like,  and  by  its  excellent  management  secures  that  the 
popular  and  attractive  parts  of  the  society's  pro- 
gramme shall  be  actually  more  than  self-supporting  ! 

Such  is  the  great  tree  of  munificence  which  has 
grown  from  the  mustard-seed  planted  by  Mary  Anne 
Clough.  If  wisely  watched  and  managed,  as  we 
cannot  doubt  it  will  be,  to  suit  the  changing 
exigencies  of  time  and  circumstance,  who  knows 
but  it  may  grow  on  with  increasing  strength  for 
centuries  ? 

We  have  ourselves  watched  the  early  developments 
of  a  somewhat  kindred  movement  in  the  opening  of  a 
room  in  a  great  Northern  capital  for  the  evening  rest 
and  recreation  of  working  girls  of  the  lowest  class. 
Three  sisters,  two  of  whom  were  dressmakers,  and  the 
third  a  day-school  teacher,  had  their  hearts  touched  by 
the  tales  they  heard  of  the  miseries  and  temptations  of 
this  class  of  girls,  when  away  from  home,  or  having 
homes  that  are  worse  than  none.  They  did  not  want 
to  hear,  and  then  only  shake  their  heads  and  sigh. 
They  w^anted  to  do  something.  They  enlisted  the 
sympathy  of  friends,  they  collected  funds  to  pay  the 
rent  of  a  room  in  a  "  close  "  off  the  dismal  '*  High 
Street,"  and  then,  night  after  night,  and  at  every  other 
leisure  hour,  they  literally  *'  gave  themselves  "  to  the 
chc^r  and  help  of  their  sadder,  weaker  sisters.  Their 
"club-room  "  is  fairly  launched  now,  and  has  inspired 
''  branches  "  of  varying  utility  in  various  other  places. 
It  is  a  work  beset  with  difficulty.  Among  its  un- 
doubted benefits  is  its  introduction  of  utterly  help- 
less and  friendless  girls  to  those  who  can  give  them  aid 
and  advice,  who  can  place  those  who  are  dying  of  over- 
work and  insufficient  food  in  convalescent  homes,  or 
with  kind  Christian  people  who  will  bridge  for  them  tl.e 
otherwise  hopeless  gulf  which  separates  those  engaged 
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in  rouffh  factory  labour  from  the  safer  and  healthier 
paths  of  decent  domestic  service.  Among  its  dangers 
are  the  possible  friendly  association  by  its  introduction 
of  still  respectable  girls  with  those  who  are  undesirable 
companions,  and  the  temptation  its  concerts,  games, 
etc.,  may  give  to  the  "gadding  about*'  of  girls  who 
have  decent  homes,  where  they  should  be  learning  the 
duties  of  domesticity  in  the  society  of  parents  and 
little  brothers  and  sist-ers.  Nobody  is  more  alive  to 
these  difficulties  of  the  scheme  than  are  its  original 
promoters,  and  yet.  so  long  as  the  whole  is  kept  under 
loving  personal  supervision,  most  of  these  may  l^e 
averted.  Even  in  the  discovery  of  these  drawbacks, 
the  lesson  and  encouragement  of  their  prompt  and 
earnest  effort  remains,  since  it  is  ever  true  that  if — 


'  I  rpach  a  duty,  yet  I  do  it  not, 

I  therefore  see  no  higher ;  but  if  done. 
My  view  is  brightened,  and  another  K|K)t 
Seen  on  my  moral  sun. 

'  For.  be  the  duty  high  as  angel's  flight, 
Fulfil  it.  and  a  higher  will  ari.se, 
E'en  from  its  a»hes.     Duty  is  infinite  — 
Reo<»<li»ig  as  the  slcies. 

•And  tlius  it  is,  the  purest  most  deplore 
Their  want  of  purity.    As  fold  by  fold. 
In  duties  done,  falls  from  their  eyes,  the  inor^ 
Of  duty  they  behold. 

•  Wt>re  it  not  wisdom,  then,  to  close  our  eye* 
On  duties  crowding?  only  to  apftal? 
No :     Duty  is  our  ladder  to  the  skiea. 
And  climbing  not^  we  fall." 
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SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND     HOME. 

THE    CAPTIVITY    AND    RESTORATION    OF    JUDAH. 


No.  12.     Thk  Impioits  Fsast. 
To  read — Daniel  r. 

|HE  FEAST.  (1—4.)  Twenty 
years  since  events  in  chapter 
iv. ;  Belshazzar,  grandson  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  now  reign- 
ing in  Babylon.  A  great 
feast  held — probably  at  some 
religious  festival.  Notice 
the  characteristics  of  the 
feast 

(a)  MerrimejU^mxT^  song,  eating  and  drinking. 
(*)  Seeurity — ^no  heed  given  to  enemy  at  gates- 
army  of  Cyrus  besieging  Babylon— trusted  to  strong 
walls,  etc. 

(e)  Impiety— dnuk  out  of  holy  vessels  from  the 
Temple— praised  the  false  gods. 

II.  The  Handwriting.  (5 — ^9.)  Revelry  suddenly 
stops.  King  sees  the  hand  of  a  man  writing  on  the 
wall.  Who  is  it  ?  Probably  an  angeL  King  full  of 
fear.  Notice  his  face  is  pale  with  terror.  His  limbs 
tremble.     His  thoughts  Qi.e.  conscience)  trouble  him. 

He  offers  a  reward  for  an  explanation. 

III.  The  Wise  Man.  (10—24.)  The  news  spreads 
through  the  palace,  reaches  the  Queen.  She  comes  in, 
reminds  him  of  Daniel.  What  character  does  she 
^ive  him? 

(//)  Holy  because  God's  spirit  in  him. 

(h)   U'ijkt  because  taught  of  God. 

S<j  Daniel  is  sent  for.  Old  man  of  eighty-two  comes 
in.  The  King  tells  his  difficiilty — ^asks  Daniel  to  in- 
terpret— ofiFera  rich  rewards.  What  does  Daniel  say  ? 
He  refuses  the  gifts,  as  Elisha  did  those  of  Naaman. 
(2  Kings  V.  !().)  He  reminds  the  king  of  the  story  of 
his  grandfather's  life—  how  God  had  humbled  him  and 
lifted  him  irp  again.  He  rebukes  Belshazzar  for  his 
wickedness — he  had  not  humbled  his  heart — ^he  had 
not  glorified  God,  but  had  insulted  Him  in  this 
impious  feast. 

IV.  The  Interpretation.  (2.5 — 31.)  This  was 
the  meaning — 

MerWf  Mem',  "  numbered,  numbered  " — the  kingdom 
was  reckoned  up — its  days  finished. 

Tekel,  "  weighed,"  i.e.  tried  in  the  balances  and 
found  wanting. 

Vphantin,  "divided,"  i.e.  broken  up.  Part  of  the 
wonl,  "  Pares,"  also  meaning  "  Persia." 

King  did  reward  Daniel,  but  did  not  himself  re- 
pent. That  night  Persians,  having  drawn  off  waters 
of  Euphrates,  which  watered  the  city,  into  another 
channel,  stole  up  dry  bed  of  river,  took  the  city,  and 
killed  the  king. 

God's  word  soon  came  true. 

V.  Lessons.  1.  A  day  of  reckoning  certain.  Bel- 
shazzar, feasting  and  forgetting  €kid — ^thought  only 
of  this  life.  Like  "  rich  fool  "  in  parable — ^his  soul 
that  night  required  of  him.  (St.  Luke  xii.  20.)  So 
will  ours  be. 


2.  The  hleifttedneg/f  of  a  good  conscience.  What  a  con- 
trast between  the  king  trembling  and  aged  Daniel 
fearing  God.  Innocency  will  bring  peace  at  the  last. 
(Ps.  xxxvii.  37.) 


No.  13.    The  Den  of  Lionb. 

To  read — Daniel  ri. 

I.  Daniel  honoured.  (1  —  9.)  Darius,  set  over 
kingdom  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  sets  vast  kingdom  in 
order — appoints  120  officers  (satraps)  over  provinces 
(called  princes  Dan.  iii.  2,  and  lieutenants  Ezra  viii. 
36).  Daniel  one  of  three  chief  presidents.  Notice  his 
position  ;  it  was  one  of — 

(a)  Great  potter.  Lived  almost  like  a  king  :  ruling 
other  officers,  appointing  and  collecting  taxes,  judging 
causes,  etc. 

(h)  Great  temptation.  Power  almost  unlimited — 
might  have  been  unjust,  tyrannical,  etc.;  also  could 
have  levied  unfair  taxes,  been  dishonest,  etc.  How 
did  he  behave? 

The  other  presidents  hated  him.    Why? 

His  honesty  put  them  to  shame.  Besides,  he  was  a 
Jew — a  stranger — ^put  over  them.  So  their  envy  led 
them  on  to  malice  and  hatred.  What  charge  can  they 
bring  against  him?  Only  his  religion.  He  was 
faithful,  honest,  diligent,  but  he  prayed  to  God.  So 
they  set  a  trap  to  catch  hira.  Got  the  king  to  sign  a 
decree  that  no  prayer  was  to  be  said  to  any  but  him 
for  thirty  days. 

II.  Daniel  tried.  (10 — 17.)  As  soon  as  decree 
was  signed,  what  did  he  do  ?  Went  to  his  house  as 
usual,  did  his  day's  work,  and  said  his  prayers  as 
usual.    Notice  about  his  prayers  ;   they  were — 

(«)  Regular — three  times  a  day — at  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  hours.    (Ps.  Iv.  17.) 

(Jf)  Rererent — kneeling  on  his  knees. 

(c)  Full — ^not  hurried  over  ;  though  he  was  "  Prime 
Minister,"  he  "prayed  and  gave  thanks." 

(rf)  Oj)en—dii<di  not  seek  to  conceal  himself,  but 
kept  up  Jewish  custom  of  looking  to  Jerusalem. 
(^See  1  Kings  viii.  47—50.) 

Meanwhile  his  enemies  watched,  saw,  reported  to 
the  king.  The  king  was  sorry — saw  how  a  trap  had 
been  laid;  b:it  must  keep  the  law  once  made — ^yet 
knows  something  of  Daniel's  God — ^believes  He  will 
deliver  him. 

III.  Daniel  saved.  (18 — 24.)  Contrast  the  king 
and  the  prisoner. 

(tf)  lite  King — restless,  disturbed — can  neither  eat 
nor  sleep. 

(b)  The  Prisoner— <\\kiet,  happy— has  had  presence 
of  God's  angel-— comfort  of  a  good  conscience. 

Now   the   king    rejoioes ;    Daniel    is    rescued,  his 
enemies  destroyed. 
King  does  his  beet  to  undo  the  past. 
(a)  He  acknowledges  God  publicly. 
(li)  He  commands  all  in  his  kingdom  to  fear  God. 
(r)  He  honours  Daniel 
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IV.  Lessons.  1.  77«?  value  of  prayer.  Daniel 
ca.led  on  God  daily.  Ood  heard  and  helped  him  in 
trouble. 

2.  TV//'  ralttr  of  couragt'.  Daniel  servinjr  God  openly 
— ^not  afraid  to  die  ;  won  over  whole  kin^^'dom  to  God. 

3.  The  ministry  of  angeU,     (See  Heb.  i.  14.) 


No.    14.      Danirl    the    Prophet. 
To  read — varioujt  jjansageg. 

Introduction.  Have  had  several  lessons  from  book 
of  Daniel.  So  far  have  read  of  the  events  in  his  life 
and  of  the  kingrs  of  Babylon  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected. Historical  part  of  the  book  ends  with  chap- 
ter vi.  Rest  of  the  book  contains  prophecies.  Can 
now  sum  up  the  story  of  his  life  and  character. 

I.  His  Lipe.  (0)  Youth.  Remind  how  at  a{?e  of 
fourteen  refused  to  defile  himself  with  the  kind's 
meat — chose  plain  food  and  water  in  preference  to 
wine. 

An  example  of  tempera nre  ami  ftoherueM, 

At  ajre  of  seventeen  made  president  of  whole  province 
of  Babylon,  (ii.  48.)  Ruled  long  and  well— con- 
tinued in  high  office,  esteemed  and  loved  during  reign 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  succeeding  kings. 

An  example  of  dUigcnrt-  and  faithfultwitit. 

(Ji)  Old  age.  Was  as  much  valued  by  Cyrus  and 
Darius,  the  Persian  kings  who  conquered  Babylon,  as 
by  those  who  reigned  before.  Made  Prime  Minister 
by  Darius,  (vi.  2,  3.)  Most  likely  he  it  was  appointed 
by  Cyrus  to  write  decree  that  Jews  might  return 
to  Jerusalem.  (Ezra  1.  1,  2.)  All  this  time  noted 
for  two  things — doing  his  duty  to  God  and  man. 
Remind  of  his  prayin  r  three  times  daily.  Also  setting 
apart  time  for  special  prayer  and  fasting  on  behalf  of 
the  people,     (ix.  3,  etc.) 

An  example  of  tar/wjft  prayer. 

All  this  time  so  diligent  in  business  as  to  win 
respect  from  all.  Even  enemies  could  find  no 
fault. 

Like  Joseph,  found  favour  with  his  master — trusted, 
revered,  honoured.  His  hoary  head  indeed  crown 
of  glory,  because  found  in  way  of  righteousness. 
(Prov.  xvi.  31.) 

An  example  oi  faUhfulneftit. 

II.  A  Type  op  Christ.    In  the  following  ways :— 

Daniel.  Christ. 

Called  Son  of  Man.     (viii.     Called  Son  of  Man.    (St. 

17.)  Matt.  xii.  8.) 

Greatly  beloved,     (ix.  23.)    »*  This  is  my  beloved  Son." 

(St.  Matt.  iii.  17.) 
Prince  of  House  of  David.    The  same.      (St.  Luke  i. 

(i.  4,  6.)  32.) 

A  man  of  sorrow,  (vi.  1 7.)    Christ    in  Garden.      (St. 

Matt.  xxvi.  37.) 
Prayed    for    the    people.    Prayed  for  disciples,  etc. 

(ix.  3.)  (St.  John  xvii.  1.) 

Princes  raged  against  htm.    Rulers     against     Christ- 

(vi.  «.)  (Ps.  ii.  2.) 

Promoted  to  honour,    (vi.    Exalted    at    God's    right 

28.)  hand.     (Phil.  ii.  9.) 

Lesson.  Be  thim faithful  unto  deaths  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  erovm  of  life. 


No.    15.     Daniel's    Prophecics. 

To  read — variou»  passages. 

I.  Vision  of  Four  Beasts,  (vii.  1  — 14.)  Daniel 
an  old  man,  over  eighty,  specially  favoured  by  G<xl 
with  view  of  future.  Had  visions  in  night — like 
Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  1),  and  St.  John  at  Patmos 
(Rev.  i.  9,  10).  This  vision  corresponds  with  four 
empires  figured  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  image 
(chapter  ii.)  ; — 

(a)  Liitn  with  eagle's  wings — kingdom  of  Babylon 
strong  and  swift  to  conquer. 

(6)  Bear  devouring  much  flesh — ^kingdom  of  Persia 
swallowing  up  other  kingdoms. 

(r)  Leopard  with  four  wings  and  heads— kingdom 
of  Greece,  noted  for  activity  and  intelligence. 

(r7)  Fourth  beatrt  with  iron  teeth  and  nails  of 
brass — ^great  Roman  Empire — would  subdue  and  stamp 
down  other  nations.  Ae  in  Nebuchadnezzar  s  dream 
stone  destroyed  the  image,  so  in  this  a  little  horn 
destroys  the  great  beast.  This  is  a  Person — even 
Jesus  Christ — ^the  Ancient  of  Days — being  in  the 
beginning  with  God.  (St.  John  i.  3.)  He  shall  reign 
for  ever.     His  Kingdom  alone  not  to  be  destroyed. 

Lesson.  At  the  nmne  of  Jemts  etery  knee  shall 
how. 

II.  Prophecy  op  Christ's  coming,  (ix.  17 — ^27.) 
The  seventy  years'  captivity  nearly  come  to  an  end. 
Daniel  reads  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (verse  2)  and 
gives  up  time  to  solemn  prayer  and  intercession. 
Notice — 

(//)  He  humbles  himself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
(verse  3). 

(ft)  He  eonfesses  his  own  and  people's  sins  (verse  5). 

(r)  He  aekmneledges  God's  goodness  and  mercy 
(verse  9). 

(jl)  He  prays  God  to  behold  city  and  Temple  lying 
waste  (19). 

His  prayer  at  once  heard.  Angel  Gabriel  sent 
quickly  from  heaven  to  comfort  him  and  .tell  him  of 
coming  of  Christ. 

Prophecy  literally  fulfilled. 

Time  was  seven  weeks  of  years — i.e.  forty-nine 
years — ^f  rom  decree  of  Artaxerxes  to  the  restoration  of 
Jerusalem. 

Threescore  and  two  weeks — i.e.  sixty-two  weeks — 
of  years  (434  years)  to  the  beginning  of  Christ's 
ministry. 

Notice  how  Christ  fulfilled  the  rest  of  the  prophecy. 

(/7)  He  made  reconciliation  (24)  by  His  saorifioe. 

(ft)  He  brings  in  righteousness. 

(r)  He  seals  up— /.r.  fulfils — all  prophecy. 

Qt)  He  makes  interces.Mon  for  us. 

After  His  death  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  (ver.«« 
2fi). 

The  last  end  shall  be  with  trouble  and  demlaticm 
by  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  then  will 
follow  the  final  triumph  of  Christ. 

Lessons,  (/i)  The  ministry  of  angels.  Daniel 
saved  in  the  den  of  lions,  and  visited  during  prayers. 
This  still  their  work.     (Ps.  xxxiv.  fi,  7.) 

(ft)  The  triumph  of  Christ.  Sorrow,  trial,  war.  etc., 
prevail  for  time.  Christ  shall  finally  bring  peace 
and  joy. 
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"gnspircr  anb  clearer  of  Wvavcx." 


Words  by  Augustus  M.  Toplady. 


Mttsic  by  James  Taylor,  Mu8.6. 

{Organist  to  the  Univendty  of  Oxford,  and  of  New  College.) 
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2.  Thy  ministering  spirits  descend, 

To  watch,  while  Thy  saints  are  asleep ; 
By  day  and  by  night  they  attend, 

The  heirs  of  salvation  to  keep : 
Bright  seraphs,  despatched  from  the  throne, 

Repair  to  their  stations  assigned  ; 
And  angels  elect  are  sent  down, 

To  guard  the  elect  of  mankind. 


r 


Their  worship  no  interval  knows ; 

Their  fervour  is  still  on  the  w^ing ; 
And  while  they  protect  my  repose, 

They  chant  to  the  praise  of  my  King. 
T,  too,  at  the  season  ordained, 

Their  chorus  for  ever  shall  join  ; 
And  love  and  adore,  without  end, 

Their  faithful  Creator  and  mine. 
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MAGGIE'S      WATCH. 


A  STORY   FOR   CHILDREN. 
BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF   "THE  DINGY   HOUSE   AT  KENSINGTON,"  "ANYHOW  STORIES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER   I. 

^,  as  all  grown-up 
and  even  a  pood  many 
n,  know,  is  a  very  lovely 
ir  away  in  Switzerland. 
Lake  Leman,  that  beau- 
ike  throu«?h  which  the 
wanderinir  from  its 
goes  on  and  on  between 
lins  towards  the  city  of 
lenoe  it  a«rain  sets  forth 
els  alone.  It  is  nearly 
f  the  lake  where  the 
^u>  »x«  {grandest — <rreat  mount- 
ains, that  only  part  sufficiently  to  form  a  pratieway  for 
the  Rhone  Valley,  with  the  river  in  its  midst.  It  is 
throujrh  that  prateway  that  the  river  finds  the  lake. 
In  winter  the  mountains  and  all  the  places  at  their 
feet  are  covered  with  snow,  and  straig'ht  throujrh  the 
little  town  of  Montreux  the  folk  go  8ledpin«r,  while 
down  all  the  sloping  paths  the  children  whisk  so  fast 
on  their  little  wooden  sleighs  that  they  become  a  mere 
flash  of  black  stockings  and  bright  woollen  caps. 
But  in  summer  the  lake  is  bluest  blue,  ami  the  mount- 
ains are  every  shade  of  misty  colour  that  light  and 
warmth  can  make  them  :  blue,  and  violet,  and  softest 
grey.  There  are  dark  masses  of  fir-trees  on  their 
sides,  and  here  and  there  the  little  clouds  cling  to 
them.  Sometimes  they  are  quite  hidden  by  clouds  in 
the  early  morning,  and  then  it  seems  as  if  the  heavens 
had  stooped  to  lovingly  wrap  them  round.  Alto- 
gether, they  are  as  beautiful  as  Mother  Nature  knows 
how  to  make  her  children.  For  do  you  not  often  feel 
that  the  woods,  and  forests,  and  mountains,  and  flow- 
ing rivers  are  all  Nature's  children  /  How  proud  she  is 
of  them  in  the  summer,  when  the  sun  makes  her  rich, 
and  she  can  dress  them  gaily  and  rejoice  in  their 
beauty  I  In  the  winter  she  is  poor,  but  she  gives  them 
all  she  can — her  berries  and  the  few  green  things  that 
are  left  her — and  at  last  she  covers  them  with  soft  white 
snow,  and  waits  till  it  shall  please  her  lord,  the  sun. 
to  come  back  and  make  her  rich  once  more.  And 
then,  how  she  rejoices  in  his  smiles  I  She  decks  her 
children  in  her  best,  and  together  they  make  that 
most  beautiful  time  that  we  call  Summer. 

A  great  many  people  go  to  Montreux  all  the  year 
round,  for  it  is  always  lovely,  and  in  the  winter  it  is 
said  to  be  good  for  people  who  are  not  strong.  Maggie 
thought  she  should  like  to  stay  there  for  ever ;  it  was 
quite  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  who  had 
once  seen  it  could  like  being  anywhere  else.  To  be 
sure,  as  yet  she  had  only  been  there  a  fortnight— over 
the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  September — 
but  she  felt  certain  that  she  could  never  like  any  other 
place  again.  She  only  wondered  all  the  world  did 
not  come  there  and  live  ;  and  it  never  occurred  to  her 
how  much  all  th^  world  would  spoil  it.    The  only 


thing  that  grieved  her  was  that  Janet  had  not  seen  it, 
and  while  she  was  wishing  and  wishing  that  Janet 
could  be  suddenly  dropped  down  by  her  side,  mother 
told  her  that  she  had  taken  a  little  flat  at  Montreux 
for  the  whole  winter,  and  so  they  would  not  go  bacli 
to  England  till  the  spring. 

"And  as  I  have  sent  home  for  Janet  and  nurtiie.'' 
mother  added,  "  they  will  be  here  in  ten  days."  At 
this  Maggie  simply  jumped  for  joy,  for  no  one  knew 
how  much  she  had  longed  to  see  Janet  agiiin. 

Maggie  and  mother  had  been  travelling  for  moBths 
with  Auntie  Yee,  as  they  always  called  Aunt  Victioria, 
but  now  Auntie  Vee  was  going  home,  and  mother,  and 
Maggie,  and  the  nurse  were  to  settle  down  at  Mont- 
reux. Maggie  was  nine  years  old,  and  Janet  wvt? 
seven,  so  they  were  quite  little  girls,  and  they  were 
very  fond  of  each  other.  They  had  not  at  all  liked 
being  separated,  especially  in  the  summer :  but  Auntie 
Vee,  who  was  delicate,  had  said  she  could  only  have 
one  little  girl  with  her  ;  so  Maggie  was  taken  abroad, 
and  Janet  was  left  at  home  on  a  visit  to  grandmamma. 

And  now  a  very  important  thing  happened  to  Mag- 
gie. It  was  the  day  before  Auntie  Vee  went  back  to 
England,  while  they  were  still  staying  at  the  hotel  at 
Montreux,  before  the  flat  i^-as  ready,  and  of  course 
before  Janet  had  arrived.  It  was  after  luncheon 
(for  Maggie  dined  late,  just  like  a  grown-up  person, 
when  they  were  staying  at  hotels),  and  while  they  were 
sitting  in  the  shady  garden  that  went  right  dovm  to 
the  lake.  Mother  was  knitting.  Auntie  Vee  had  bet*n 
reading,  but  now  she  had  put  down  her  book,  and  was 
evidently  thinking.  Maggie  stood  leaning  over  the 
wall  looking  down  at  the  lake,  trying  to  count  the 
fishes,  for  the  water  was  so  clear  she  could  almost 
count  even  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom.  Over  them  all 
three,  over  the  walk,  and  the  little  lawn  with  the 
seats,  the  great  shady  trees  spread  out  their  branches, 
keeping  oflF  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  They  were 
not  very  tall,  but  they  were  the  very  shadiest  tree*  that 
Maggie  had  ever  seen.  She  thought  sometimes  that 
they  must  be  like  the  trees  in  terribly  hot  climates, 
where  tigers  and  lions  lived,  for  she  had  often  read  of 
forests  that  were  dark  and  cool  in  the  mid-day  sun. 
It  was  very  hot  at  Montreux  just  then— really  too  hot : 
it  was  all  very  well  for  the  fishes  who  could  swim 
about  in  the  nice  cool  water,  which  no  doubt  was 
much  better  than  any  umbrella,  and  she  didn't  mind 
it  when  she  was  beneath  the  trees,  but 

"  Maggie !  "  said  Aimtie  Vee.  Of  course  Maggie 
instantly  forgot  all  about  fishes  and  trees  and  lions 
and  tigers,  and  went  and  stood  beside  Auntie  Vee, 
Auntie  Vee  kissed  her,  and  looked  at  her  very  thought- 
fully for  a  minute,  and  then  in  a  most  grave  voice  she 
spoke.  "  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  you  have  been  a  very 
good  little  girl  since  you  came  abroad  with  us,  and  I 
should  like  you  to  have  something  in  remembrance  of 
our  travels.    Now  tell  me,  what  would  you  like  best .'  "^ 
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Of  course  Ma^gfie  was  much  sarprised  and  de- 
lig'hted.  The  colour  came  to  her  face ;  she  considered 
for  a  minute ;  then,  leavinj^  Auntie  Yee  with  a  kiss, 
she  went  and  put  her  arms  round  mother's  neck. 

•*Mij(ht  I  have  a  little  dop.'"  she  asked. 

But  mother,  remembering  that  the  landlady  of  the 
flat  to  which  they  were  going  had  a  little  white  dog 
with  a  sandy  tail,  answered — 

*'  No.  my  pet,  not  a  dog,  for  the  little  dog  belonging 


answered,  and  perhaps  looked  foolish,  she  wanted  to 
be  quite  sure  that  this  was  not  a  dream.  She  looked 
at  mother.  Yes,  there  was  mother — real  mother,  and 
not  in  a  dream,  with  the  catseye  whistle  fastened  to 
her  chain.  And  there  was  Auntie  Yee,  with  her 
beautiful  cap,  and  hair  streaked  with  grey,  and 
her  dear,  sad  face,  that  seemed  to  say  something 
Maggie  didn't  understand,  but  that  often  made  her 
long  to  go  and  kiss  her. 


"Maggie  stood  leaning  over  the  wall,  looking  down  at  the  lake."— p.  268. 


to  the  house  in  which  we  are  going  to  live  might  not 
a^rree  with  it." 

So  Maggie  thought  again,  and  looked  up  suddenly, 
as  if  she  were  about  to  speak,  but  said  nothing,  only 
the  flush  on  her  cheek  grew  deeper,  and  a  puzzled  look 
Came  to  her  eyes. 

••  I  wonder  if  she  would  like  a  watch  ?  "  said  Auntie 
Vee. 

'•  A  real  watch  ? "  asked  Maggie,  doubting. 

*'Yes,  dear,  a  real  watch,  of  course,"  answered 
Auntie  Vee,  with  a  smile. 

Maggie  waited  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  remember 
whether  she  was  awake,  or  had  dropped  off  to  sleep 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  a  dream.  Dreams  were  so 
disappointing,  for  though  they  often  ha<l  really  lovely 
things  in  them,  yet  she  could  never  take  them  out  of 
the  dream,  and  put  them  under  her  pillow  ready  to 
play  with    when   she  was   awake.     So,  before   she 


"  A  real  watch  !— oh,"  and  then  she  hid  her  face  on 
mother's  shoulder,  and  gave  a  little  cry  for  joy,  and  of 
course  there  was  no  occasion  to  say  any  more.  No  one 
wants  you  to  say  "  Yes  "  when  you  are  so  pleased  you 
really  can't,  especially  when  it  seems  much  too  small 
a  word  with  which  to  say  how  glad  and  surprised  you 
are. 

"  Then  it  shall  be  a  watch,"  said  Auntie  Vee.  "  Sup- 
pose we  go  and  buy  it  at  once  ! " 

"  Oh  yes,  at  once ! "  Maggie  exclaimed,  thinking 
that  this  was  the  most  delightful  afternoon  she  had 
ever  known.  So  she  ran  up-stairs  as  fast  as  she  could, 
and  tumbled  once  on  the  way,  but  didn't  mind  a  bit, 
she  was  so  excited,  and  she  put  on  her  big  white  hat, 
and  hunted  everywhere  for  her  gloves,  till  she 
remembered  that  she  had  left  them  in  her  blue-dress 
pocket,  where  of  course  she  found  them,  and  then  they 
all  set  out  to  choose  the  watclu 
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They  looked  in  at  every  jeweller's  shop  in  Montreux. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  decide  which  watch  to  choose, 
for  all  displayed  charming  ones  in  their  windows,  but 
at  last  they  thought  one  looked  nicer  than  the  rest,  so 
they  went  in,  and  there  they  found  a  dear  little  silyer 
hunter  that  was  wound  up  without  a  key. 

**  Oh,  Auntie  Vee  !  I  should  like  a  watch  without  a 
key,"  Maggie  said.  "  I  am  quite  sure  a  key  would  be 
always  getting  lost ;  besides,  it  might  not  fit.  It 
wouldn't  if  it  was  too  large,  you  know,  or  too 
s.nall." 

"That  is  quite  true,"  Auntie  Vee  answered. 

"  And  then,"  Maggie  continued,  "  I  like  this  watch 
80  much  because  it  has  a  lid  just  like  mother's  gold 
one,  and  it  won't  be  so  likely  to  get  broken.  Oh,  I 
should  be  so  miserable  if  I  had  a  watch  and  it  was 
broken ! "  So  the  little  keyless  hunter  was  bought ; 
the  man  put  it  into  a  dark  leather  case,  and  Maggie 
carried  it  back  to  the  hotel  herself,  feeling  so  happy 
she  really  did  not  know  whether  she  was  her  real  self, 
or  quite  by  accident  had  been  changed  into  somebody 
eUe. 

Mother  and  Auntie  Vee  said  they  would  have  after- 
noon tea  in  the  garden,  for  they  were  never  tired  of 
sitbing  beneath  the  shady  trees  ;  and  as  soon  as  Maggie 
had  finished  her  cup  of  milk,  she  went  and  looked  over 
the  wall  at  the  water  again,  which  she  was  never  tired 
of  doing.  The  fishes  were  swimming  as  briskly  as 
ever ;  she  wondered  if  they  knew  about  her  watch ; 
she  longed  to  call  down  and  tell  them  about  it.  She 
wished  she  were  quite  alone,  so  that  she  might  do 


nothing  but  look  at  it,  instead  of  pulling  the  c^be  out 
of  her  pocket  every  two  minutes,  opening  it,  taking 
one  long  look  at  the  contents,  and  then  slipping  it 
back  into  her  pocket  again.  Then  she  wished  that 
someone  would  ask  her  what  time  it  was,  and  just  as 
she  wished  this,  mother,  sitting  by  the  little  table 
behind,  said — 

"  What  time  is  it,  my  Dickie-bird  ?  "  for  she  often 
called  her  little  blue-eyed  girl  Dickie-bird.  Maggie 
thought  it  sounded  nicer  than  her  real  name — more 
as  if  mother  loved  her  very  much  indeed. 

"  I  '11  tell  you,"  said  the  Dickie-bird  joyfully.  She 
opened  the  case,  took  out  the  watch,  touched  the  little 
spring,  up  fiew  the  lid,  as  she  called  it,  stnd  there 
were  the  two  hands  and  the  little  white  face.  *'A 
quarter  to  five,"  she  said  absently,  and  very  gravely  ; 
for  suddenly  she  had  thought  of  something  that  had 
come  into  her  head  the  moment  the  watch  was  bought, 
and  kept  coming  back  again  and  again.  "  May  I  get 
on  your  lap,  mother  \ "  she  asked,  and  before  mother 
could  answer  Maggie  was  there.  **  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,"  she  whispered. 

*•  What  is  it  ? "  mother  asked,  putting  her  face  down 
to  Maggie's,  for  she  saw  that  no  one  else  was  to  hear. 
Maggie  looked  up  half  afraid,  and  turned  to  Auntie  Vee. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  hear,  Auntie  darling,"  she  8k*id 
very  gently,  "but  it  is  not  anything  about  you." 
Then  getting  as  close  as  possible  to  mother,  she  whis- 
pered, so  that  no  one  else  in  the  world  could  hear,  *•  I 
do  so  wish  Janet  had  a  watch ! " 


THREE       TRANSFIGURATIONS. 

(Exodus  xxxiv.  30;  St.  Luke  ix.  29;  Acts  vI.  15.) 
BY   THE   BEV.   T.   M.   MORBIS,   IPSWICH. 


these    three    Scriptures    we 

have  reference  to  three  very 

remarkable  incidents  in  three 

very  remarkable  lives.    These 

incidents  arc  distinguished  by 

obvious     and     unmistakable 

differences,    and    yet,    when 

more    closely  and    carefully 

examined,  they  will  be  found 

to    present    several    striking 

s    of    similarity    and    corre- 

lence. 

The  three  scenes,  circumstantially 

considered,   are  very  different,   each   incident  fitting 

in,  quite  characteristically,  with  the  remarkable  life 

in  which  it  occurred. 

In  the  first  scene  we  have  Moses  coming  down  from 
his  lengthened  interview  with  Jehovah  on  the  mount 
which  was  touched,  and  as  he  enters  the  camp  we  can 
see  Aaron  and  all  the  people  falling  back  from  him 
in  abtonishment  and  terror,  as  they  look  upon  his  face, 


still    shining    with   that   strange   and    supernatural 
splendour  in  which  his  whole  nature  has  been  bathed. 

In  the  next  scene  we  have  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  in  rapt  communion  Mrith 
His  Father,  and  we  are  told  by  those  who  were  '"  eye- 
witnesses of  His  majesty  "  that  they  could  see,  while 
He  was  praying,  a  wonderful  and  indescribable 
change  pass  over  Him.  He  is  their  Master  still  ;  the 
familiar  lineaments  are  distinguishable,  but  the 
fashion  of  His  countenance  is  altered,  and  the  grlory 
which  seems  to  break  forth  from  His  entire  person,  and 
in  the  splendour  of  which  He  is  transfigured  before 
them,  renders  even  the  coarse  and  humble  clothinp 
with  which  He  was  attired  "white  and  glistcrinjr." 

And  now  we  pass  from  these  lonely  mountain  sum- 
mits to  the  crowded  court-house  of  the  Jewish  San- 
hedrim at  Jerusalem,  the  Council  having  been  hastily 
summoned  to  inquire  into  and  adjudicate  upon  certain 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against  the  evanjreli.st 
Stephen.  And  we  can  still  see  him,  standing  where 
accused  persons  stood,  the  very  spot  where  hia  Divine 
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and  gmcious  Master  had  stood  so  short  a  time  before, 
calmly  listening  to  the  oalamnioos  char^res  which 
were  bein^  ur<?ed  agrainst  him.  And  as  he  stands 
there,  all  who  are  in  that  oonrt  see  the  fashion  of  his 
countenance  alter.  But  they  do  not  see  his  face  over- 
spread with  the  pallor  of  an  nnmanly  fear ;  they  do 
not  see  frleaminf?  forth  from  his  eyes  the  fires  of  a 
fierce  indignation  or  of  a  bitter  vindictiveness ;  they 
do  not  see  the  hard,  iron  set  of  coontenance  which 
marks  a  merely  stoical  resolve  and  endurance.  No ; 
the  change  which  engages  the  attention  of  every  eye, 
and  fills  every  heart  in  that  crowded  court  with 
astonishment,  is  a  change  of  a  totally  different  kind. 
The  face  npon  which  all  those  murderous  and  malig- 
nant eyes  are  turned  is  gradually  transfigured  before 
them,  send  in  that  comparatively  dark  court-house 
becomes  illuminated  and  -  lustrous  with  a  heavenly 
radiance  and  beauty,  so  that  everyone  there,  as  he 
looked  upon  Stephen,  felt  as  though  he  were  looking 
rather  upon  the  face  of  an  angel  than  upon  the  face 
of  a  man. 

We  can  see  these  three  pictures  still.  The  inspired 
historians,  by  a  few  graphic  strokes,  place  them  before 
us  distinct,  vivid,  life-like,  each  having  its  o\n\, 
strongly  marked  and  characteristic  features ;  and  yet 
each  claiming  relationship  to  the  other  two  in  virtue 
of  certain  points  of  similarity  and  correspondence 
which  can  scarcely  be  overlooked. 

That  which  at  once  arrests  our  attention  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  points  of  agreement 
is  the  fact  that  in  each  case  we  see  what  must  be 
regarded  as  an  exceptional  season  of  emotional  and 
spiritual  exaltation,  associated  with  and  followed  by 
an  outward  visible  change  which  was  instantly  re- 
cognised by  others. 

In  each  of  these  three  cases  selected  from  sacred 
history — in  the  first  two  certainly — we  have  the 
manifestation  of  a  supernatural  splendour.  But  if 
we  leave  ont  of  account  what  is  sujiematural  and 
miraculous,  we  may  take  these  three  instances  as 
suggesting  a  great  and  abiding  truth  or  principle, 
varied  and  oftentimes  striking  illustrations  of  which 
we  are  having  constantly  presented  to  our  notice. 

That  truth  may  be  thus  generally  stated  : — That  we 
cannot  be  the  subjects  of  any  real,  profound  spiritual 
experience,  without  affording  some  outward  sign  and 
indication  of  the  fact,  which  those  around  us,  and 
who  are  perhaps  themselves  total  strangers  to  any- 
thing like  a  corresponding  experience,  cannot  fail 
to  appreciate. 

What  illustrations  of  this  principle  have  we  in  the 
cases  now  under  consideration  !  Here  is  Moses  coming 
down  from  his  lengthened  communion  with  God ;  he 
has  no  need  to  tell  those  whom  he  meets  where  he  has 
been,  or  with  whom.  His  face,  Tiis  whole  appearance, 
bear  testimony  to  the  company  he  has  been  keeping 
— the  atmosphere  in  which  he  has  been  dwelling.  A 
heavenly  radiance  clings  to  him,  and  refuses  for  a 
while  to  **fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

Our  Saviour's  experience  on  the   mount  is  ever 


referred  to  as  something  exceptional.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  that  He  had  retired  into  a  mountain 
apart  to  pray.  These  disciples  had  before  this  been 
witnesses  of  His  devotions  ;  but  now,  as  with  reverent 
eyes  they  look  upon  their  Master  as  He  holds  com- 
munion with  His  Father  and  their  Father,  with  His 
God  and  their  God,  they  feel  that  this  ia  no  ordinary 
season  of  fellowship,  and  as  they  look  upon  Him  in 
this  rapt,  ecstatic  communion,  they  see  a  mysterious 
change  pass  over  Him,  and  while  He  prays  the 
fashion  of  His  countenance  alters. 

And  it  need  not  be  said  that  Stephen's  experience 
at  the  moment  referred  to  w^as  exceptional.  He  has 
come  to  the  supreme  crisis  in  his  life.  His  whole 
moral,  emotional,  spiritual  nature  is  highly  strung; 
the  tension  is  extreme,  and  every  chord  is  ready  to 
vibrate  in  sympathetic  response  \xi  those  spiritual 
influences  which  were  playing  around  and  upon  him, 
and  to  which  no  one  else  in  all  that  court  was 
sensible.  And  as  Paul  years  after,  when  he  stood 
before  Ccesar,  saw  the  Lord,  invisible  to  all  others, 
standing  by  and  strengthening  him,  so  we  may 
suppose  Stephen  saw  by  his  side  the  loving  Saviour, 
Who  had  actually  stood  on  that  very  spot  so  short  a 
time  before,  and  as  he  looked  with  eyes  of  love  and 
trust  into  that  Divine  face,  so  full  of  tenderness  and 
pity,  his  own  countenance  lighted  up  at  once,  and  the 
hard  and  cruel  men  who  were  sitting  around  him 
felt  as  though  they  were  looking  upon  the  face  of 
an  angel.  In  each  case,  then,  we  see  what  was  a 
remarkable  and  exceptional  spiritual  experience  de- 
clared— made  known  to  others  by  a  sign  which  they 
could  recognise  and  read — ^in  each  case  the  fashion 
of  the  countenance  was  altered. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  emotional 
changes,  and  those  especially  which  are  linked  with 
the  more  profound  experiences  of  human  life,  do  or- 
dinarily declare  themselves  by  some  alteration  in  the 
fashion  of  the  countenance.  A  man's  countenance, 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  he  himself  imagines, 
affords  a  revelation  of  his  character.  The  otherwise 
unexpressed  feelings  of  the  heart  betray  theniFelvcs 
by  those  slight  and  subtle  facial  changes  which  the 
most  self-possessed  of  men  are  not  able  completely  to 
suppress  or  control.  And  if  these  passing  emotions 
are  revealed  by  signs  which  are  as  fleeting  and  short- 
lived as  themselves,  the  profounder  and  more  con- 
tinued experiences  of  men  impart  a  permanent  set 
and  fashion  to  the  countenance.  And  we  have  such 
an  instinctive  belief  in  the  significance  of  the  human 
face,  that  we  are  always  drawing  conclusions  as  to 
the  characters  of  men  from  their  countenances. 

If  God  has  providentially  ordered  things  in  such  a 
way,  established  such  a  correspondence  between  the 
outward  and  inward,  the  material  and  the  spiritual, 
that  men  can  scarcely  fail  to  afford  to  those  around 
them  some  indication  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  their  hearts,  even  in  the  common  and  ordinary 
experiences  of  life,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  greatest, 
the  grandest,  the  most  sublime  and  blessed  of  all 
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experienoes  shall  make  and  leave  no  impreiwion 
upon  a  man  such  as  thotie  around  him  can  re- 
ooKnise? 

Is  it  credible  that  any  one  can  come,  we  do  not  say 
to  Mount  Sinai,  but  to  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the 
city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
and  the  blessed  fellowship  of  those  who  are  there 
assembled,  and  no  one  know  where  and  with  whom  he 
has  been?  That  a  man  should  habitually  frequent 
the  company  and  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  the  Master, 
and  no  one  say  of  him.  He  has  been  with  Jesus  ?  Or 
do  we  think  that  anyone  could,  in  however  humble 
a  way,  share  the  faith,  and  courajre,  and  self-sacrificing 
devotion  of  Stephen,  and  have  all  this  so  completely 
hidden  that  no  one  would  recoffnise  the  grace  of 
Qod  which  was  in  him? 

We  might  single  out  any  of  the  experiences  of 
spiritual  life,  as  illustrating  the  principle  we  have 
been  considering.  Let  us  take  those  suggested  by  the 
three  incidents  quoted. 

Take  first  the  experience  of  Moses.  We  do  not  know 
the  nature  of  the  manifestation  made  to  him,  or  the 
character  of  the  intercourse  he  had  with  God  on  that 
lonely  mountain  height — we  know,  however,  that  he 
had  the  law  rerraled  to  him  in  the  light  of  Divine 
lore.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  that  Sinaitic  revelation 
as  a  somewhat  hard  and  ungracious  one,  but  it  was 
far  from  being  so.  We  can  distinguish  the  blended 
voices  of  mercy  and  judgment,  the  Gospel  and  the  Law. 
God  makes  Himself  known  as  the  Redeemer  of  Israel 
before  He  utters  the  word  of  command :  the  First  word 
is,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage." 
Yes,  we  have  the  promulgation  of  law,  but  even  then 
and  there  it  was  law  set  in  the  light  of  love.  And  when 
the  great  legislator  came  down  from  the  mount,  with 
his  heart  full  of  this  sublime  idea,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  his  face  glowed  with  a  heavenly  radiance. 
And  we  all  remember  how  the  Apostle  Paul  uses  this 
incident  in  order  to  set  forth  a  more  distinguished 
privilege  which  belongs  to  all  Christian  believers. 
We  have  a  more  remarkable  revelation  than  Moses. 
We  have  the  Law  more  evidently  set  in  the  light  of 
love.  We  have  the  glory  of  God  shining  upon  us 
from  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  such  a  display 
of  redeeming  love  and  grace  as  was  never  vouchsafed 
before,  and  "  we  all,  with  unveiled  face,  reflecting  as 
a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  transformed  into 
the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  from  the  Lord 
the  Spirit."  The  result  of  seeing  the  glory  of  God 
in  Christ  is  moral  and  spiritual  conformity  to  Christ 
— ^not  a  merely  temporary  reflection  of  the  glory,  but 
a  permanent  transformation. 

If  we  look  to  the  great  example  of  our  Divine 
Redeemer,  the  special  phase  of  spiritual  experience 
brought  under  our  notice  is  that  which  we  speak  of 


as  prayety  communioti  with  tmr  Father,  We  are  told 
that  He  ascended  th's  mountain  in  order  that  He 
might  pray,  and  there,  lifted  above  the  noise,  and 
tumult,  and  excitement,  and  manifold  distracting 
influences  of  this  world,  we  see  our  Saviour  in 
prayer,  and  while  He  prayed  the  fashion  of  His 
countenance  was  altered.  If  our  Saviour  sought 
such  moments  of  retirement,  if  He  found  it  needful 
to  have  seasons  of  special  communion,  we  certainly 
cannot  do  without  prayer.  We  need  strength  and 
inspiration  for  our  life  and  our  work.  If  we  shut 
ourselves  off  from  God,  from  Christ,  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  from  the  invisible  world,  by  neglect  or  restraint 
of  prayer,  that  n^lect  w^ill  not  be  hidden,  but  will 
make  itself  known  by  an  impoverished  and  enfeebled 
life.  But,  on  the  other  hand«  if  we  live  as  enduring 
the  sight  of  Him  who  is  invisible,  if  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  holding  intercourse  and  communion  with 
God  in  prayer,  that  fact  will  declare  itself  in  our 
lives,  our  characters,  our  spirit  and  temper,  perhaps 
even  in  our  very  faces.  We  cannot  frequent  the 
Mount  of  Communion  without  its  beoomiiig  to  us 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 

If  we  look  to  Stephen,  we  see  the  glorification  of 
life,  the  energies  of  which  arc  going  forth  in  «i«- 
Mtinted  and  untirtM^  act i city ^  in  noble  and  Hnefnn- 
plaining  endu ranee.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
clever,  competent  man,  and  on  that  account  was 
probably  chosen  with  the  others  to  serve  the  Church 
in  the  diaoonate,  but  he  was  also  an  eminently  devout 
man,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  man  of 
fine,  well-balanced  character,  not  slothful  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord — ^just  the  man  to 
live  the  life  and  do  the  work  which  in  merest  outline 
we  have  set  before  us  by  the  evangelist:  an  able, 
active,  devout  man,  whose  religion  was  affording 
sufficient  and  continual  proof  of  itself  in  many  ways, 
and  which  never  declared  itself  so  remarkably  and  so 
illustriously  as  when,  standing  there  in  the  crowded 
council-chamber,  those  who  looked  upon  him  **saw 
his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel."  And  so, 
if  we  have  Stephen's  spirit,  and,  like  him,  are  full  of 
faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  activities  of  life 
which  tax  to  the  utmost  our  energies,  and  in  the 
sufferings  of  life  which  tax  to  the  utmost  our  powers 
of  endurance,  we  may  afford  a  display  of  the  power 
and  beauty  and  glory  of  religion  which  will  impress 
men  with  a  deeper  sense  of  its  reality  and  worth 
than  perhaps  anything  else  could. 

Do  we  share  in  any  degree  the  experiences  we 
have  been  considering  1  Let  us  not  forget  that  they 
should  be  anjociated  with  certain  \isible,  appre- 
ciable changes  in  life,  character,  temper,  spirit, 
speech,  which  those  around  .us,  and  who  are  them- 
selves strangers  to  such  experiences,  shall  not  fail  to 
recognise. 


— ^C^ojo- 
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FRIEND  of 
mine  once  told 
me  that  when  he 
was  a  boy  his  father 
one  day  sent  him 
to  clean  the  win- 
dows. He  got  a 
cloth,  and  began 
nibbing  away  at 
the  panes.  By- 
and-by  his  father 
came  to  see  how 
the  work  was  get- 
ting on.  He  found 
,-  the  little  fellow 
rubbing  at  the 
middle  of  a  pane, 
where  it  was  already 
clean,  and  never  touching  the  comers,  which  were 
full  of  dirt ;  and  said,  "  Never  mind  the  middles 
of  the  panes — they  are  always  clean;  clean  the 
comers,  clean  the  comers!" 

That  boy  never  forgot  what  his  father  said,  and 
afterwards  saw  how  well  it  applied  to  his  life  and 
the  lives  of  others,  as  well  as  to  window-panes. 

The  most  of  us  are  fairly  respectable  people,  and 
I  trust  not  a  few  of  us  real  Christians.  We  avoid 
big  sins  and  all  sorts  of  common  wickedness  ;  but  I 
fear  some  of  us  do  not  watch  enough  against  little 
sins  and  shortcomings,  and  especially  we  do  not  give 
heed  enough  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian 
graces,  which  make  life  so  bright  and  beautiful. 
We  are  really  very  good.  We  are  not  thieves, 
liars,  swearers,  nor  dmnkards.  We  have  a  character 
to  keep  up,  and  the  rab  of  the  respectable  world, 
without  much  trouble  on  our  part,  keeps  it — keeps 
the  middle  of  tlie  pane  clean,  even  where  there  is 
not  much  of  Christian  principle.  It  costs  us  no 
trouble  to  keep  it  clean;  in  fact,  I  may  say  it 
keeps  itself  clean.  But  what  about  the  corners  ? 
"  Oh,"  you  say,  "  it  does  not  much  matter  about 
them  ;  they  are  but  comers — nobody  heeds  about 
them."  So  you  leave  them  to  be  a  spider's  den,  full 
of  cobwebs  and  dirt  and  the  remains  of  dead  flies. 
But  it  does  matter.  It  is  slovenly  housekeeping. 
Many  a  bright  character-pane  is  all  but  spoiled  by 
its  dirty  corners.  When  people  go  to  look  at  the 
minlight  through  it,  their  eye  at  once  catches  the 
cobwebs,  and  the  very  sunbeams  seem  to  have  a  tint 
of  dirt  in  them.  Many  a  noble-hearted  Christian, 
whose  walk  is  guided  by  sterling  principle,  has  his 
influence  for  good  greatly  hindered  by  some  small 
but  objectionable  cobweb  or  dead  fly  in  the  comer, 
to  which  he  pays  no  attention. 

There  is  Mr.  A,  who  is  the  very  soul  of  honesty 
in  his  business,  and  would  scom  to  take  advantage 
of  any  nma     He  pays  his  accounts  when  due,  and 


owes  no  man  anything.  But  then  he  takes  care 
they  do  not  owe  him  either.  Not  that  he  means 
to  be  merciless — far  from  it;  he  will  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  without  a  gnidge  to  help  the  nee*ly, 
nnd  is  a  liberal  giver.  But  business  is  business, 
and  he  is  one  of  those  who  have  a  terrible  idea  of 
exactness  and  punctuality — excellent  points  if 
not  too  rigorously  applied — and  never  thinks  of 
the  straits  to  which  he  sometimes  puts  a  poor  debtor 
who  could  honestly  plead,  "  Have  patience  with 
me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all."  And  so  he  gets  the 
name  of  being  a  hard-hearted,  pitiless  man,  and 
his  good  deeds  are  very  much  forgotten. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  Mr.  B,  who 
does  not  pay  his  bills  when  they  are  due.  Sometimes 
he  is  eaay-going,  and  when  an  account  comes  in 
if  he  has  not  the  money  handy  he  does  not  put 
himself  to  any  trouble  to  get  it,  and  foi^etA  all 
about  it  until  the  account  comes  in  again  and  again. 
Sometimes  he  is  greedy,  and  grudges  to  pay,  and 
keeps  and  uses  the  money  as  long  as  he  can,  while 
he  pays  no  interest — money  that  then  belongs  to 
another,  mind  you.  He  considers  himself  perfectly 
honest  because  he  will  pay  sometime,  and  thinks  his 
creditors  ought  to  be  thankful  to  get  their  money  at 
some  distant  date.  But  he  forgets  that  his  creditors 
have  also  bills  to  pay,  and  what  are  they  to  do  if 
they  are  not  paid  themselves  ?  He  forgets  that 
every  day  he  keeps  their  money  after  it  is  due,  he 
is  robbing  them  of  what  it  would  be  worth  to 
them,  as  certainly  as  if  he  put  his  hand  into 
their  pockets  and  took  it  That  little  cobweb  of 
dishonesty  in  the  comer  needs  a  smart  wipe.  And 
Mr.  A  would  be  just  the  man  to  do  it. 

We  sometimes  also  see  the  light  of  a  Christian's 
life  greatly  obscured  by  the  comers  being  dusty  with 
small  meannesses,  and  miserable  economies  and 
savings,  which  would  not  enrich  him  though  he 
lived  as  long  as  Methuselah  and  added  them  all  up, 
and  which  give  his  name  an  ill  savour.  For  a 
wretchedly  small  pecuniary  gain  he  sufliers  a  great 
big  loss  in  moral  and  spiritual  influence.  The  man 
who  would  split  a  halfpenny  with  yon  is  held  in 
even  greater  contempt  than  the  man  who  would  keep 
it  altogether  to  himself,  and  his  power  for  good  is 
correspondingly  lessened.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
economy  mn  into  extravagance.  Give  the  brush  of 
generosity  fair  play,  especially  in  very  little  things ; 
the  loss  is  small  and  the  gain  is  great 

But  it  is  in  social  life,  more  than  in  commercial, 
that  dusty  comers  abound.  A  man  may  be  guided 
by  high  principles.  None  question  his  troth  and 
uprightness.  He  would  think  it  a  grave  sin  to 
swear — so  it  is — but  he  hardly  seems  to  Uiink  he  is 
breaking  a  command  when  in  a  selfish  fit  he  is  grampy 
to  his  wife  and  family.  Yet  the  same  authority  that 
forbids  bad  words  forbids  needless  harsh  words. 
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Another,  a  good  man  too,  may  be  troubled,  or 
rather  a  troubler  of  others,  with  a  sharp,  sarcastic 
tongne.  Now,  sarcasm  is  a  good  weapon,  and  very 
effective,  when  nsed  on  proper  occasions.  Such 
times  occur  but  seldom,  and  that  sword  must  be 
vimA  but  seldom  and  with  great  tact,  for  it  has  two 
edges,  and  may  cut  ourselves  as  well  as  others  by 
stirring  up  needless  resentment.  "  The  heart  of  the 
wise  teacheth  his  mouth." 

There  is  no  truer  saying  than  that  "evil  is 
wrought  by  want  of  thought  as  well  as  want  of 
heart.'*  Men  and  women,  full  of  kindly  feeling  and 
good  intention,  are  continually  doing  and  saying 
things  that  cause  trouble  to  themselves  and  others. 
"  I  never  thought  of  it>"  is  their  excuse.  But  why 
(lid  you  not  think?     It  was  your  duty  to  think. 

There  is  an  equally  grimy  angle  that  stands 
opposite.  That  is  the  littleness  of  spirit  that  takes 
offence  at  thoughtless  words  and  small  things,  where 
little  or  no  offence  was  intended.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  more  common,  or  poisons  social  intercourse 
more  tlian  that  One  person  makes  a  thoughtless 
remark,  meaning  no  ill.  The  other  takes  umbrage, 
shows  it,  tells  acquaintances  about  it.  The  first 
wonders  at  that,  and  is  sorry,  but  pride  comes  to  his 
aid,  and  he  is  not  going  to  eat  humble  pie — that  is, 
he  will  not  condescend  to  explain  or  apologise  and 
get  the  difference  smoothed  over,  which  is  what 
he  ought  to  do  if  he  had  either  wisdom  or  manli- 
ness. And  so  it  goes  on,  till  the  molehill  probably 
becomes  a  mountain ;  unless  some  mutual  friend, 
who  knows  the  matter,  wisely  and  kindly  intervenes. 
To  the  same  perverted  category  belong  all  the 
petty  spites,  and  huffs,  and  standing  on  dignities, 
and  cold-shoulderings,  that  nip  like  hoar-frost 
many  a  sweet  summer-growth  of  social  intercourse, 
to  the  great  discomfort  of  all  concerned.  Away 
with  such  unchristian  nonsense!  Let  us  all  be 
above  such  miserable  meanness  ;  let  us  be  men  and 
women,  and  not  children. 

"  Be  not  soon  angry,"  is  a  wise  injunction.  We 
all  know  people  who  are  ready  on  the  smallest 
occasion  to  (ire  up  and  explode  in  a  most  unreason- 
able manner.  The  temper  comer — if  I  may  call 
it  that — is  a  notable  one  to  keep  bright  Even 
the  best  of  men  in  a  passion  are  apt  to  say  things 
they  bitterly  regret  afterwards;  and  others  regret 
it  too,  for  •'grievous  words  stir  up  anger"— one 
lire  kindles  another,  and  you  cannot  tell  what  it 
may  end  in.  A  hot  temper  is  sometimes  christened 
high  spirit,  but  it  often  brings  its  possessor  very 
low — when  the  flush  of  passion  gives  place  to  the 
blush  of  shame  ;  at  least  it  ought  to,  if  the  man 
has  any  spirit  at  all.  But  there  are  those  who 
seem  to  think  that  other  people  should  respect 
their  temper.  They  lament  their  misfortune  in 
having  it ;  but  there  it  is,  and  nobody  should  say 
a  word  in  objection,  lest  it  bite.  They  have  no 
thought  of  muzzling  it  themselves,  or  do  not  want 
the  trouble.  But  a  quick  temper  is  a  powder  maga- 
zine; take  care!    And  there  is  always  plenty  of 


combustible  material  dangerously  near.  "  Re  that  ib 
slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty ;  and  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
Another  comer  is  home  rule :  I  mean  in  its  most 
local  and  limited  sense — in  the  home.  Good  rale 
there  is  the  foundation  of  a  nation's  righteous- 
ness and  stability — a  foundation  deeper  and  broader 
than  any  Parliament  can  ever  lay.  Well,  we 
sometimes  find  fairly  good  home  rale  combined 
with  a  spice  of  despotism  and  capriciousness. 
Where  perfect  obedience  is  required  the  laws  should 
all  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  carried  out  in  like 
manner.  But  sometimes  they  are  too  strict,  and 
youthful  ingenuity  leams  to  evade  them  on  the  sly, 
and  lie  about  it  in  act  if  not  in  word.  A  too 
strait-laced  government  will  produce  either  rebellion 
or  deception.  Then,  on  the  other  side,  is  too  slack 
a  rule.  Disorder  is  allowed  until  it  rans  riot,  and 
then  punishment  is  often  dealt  out  promiscuously,  in 
a  passion,  or  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  crime, 
which  the  victims  naturally  resent,  and  get  hardened 
instead  of  feeling  corrected.  One  of  the  worst 
possible  methods  is  the  enforcing  of  good  advice  by 
dreadful  stories  about  the  goblins  that  will  catch 
those  who  don't  take  it  Young  people  soon 
outgrow  that,  and  see  with  contempt  the  dusty 
comer. 

Once  more :  why  are  some  good  people  never  able 
to  get  on  with  other  good  people?  Evidently  one 
or  both  parties  have  an  obscure  comer  or  two  to 
clean.  Along  with  sterling  virtues,  and  many  good 
qualities,  they  may  be  too  self-willed,  opinionated, 
or  have  some  unpleasant  odd  cranks  and  twists,  or 
maybe  they  are  what  the  Scotch  call  "pernickety," 
too  particular,  having  one  or  more  small  disagreeable 
ways,  and  bothersome  little  fomial  rules  of  life, 
which  are  as  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Modes 
and  Persians-^things  which  are  no  great  hami  in 
themselves,  but  which  are  a  great  bore  to  those  who 
have  to  put  up  with  them,  and  especially  to  those  who 
have  to  serve  them.  I  believe  if  they  had  to  stand 
the  same  thing  from  others  they  would  find  it  about 
as  irksome  as  wearing  a  strait  jacket  "  Oh,  well," 
you  say,  "  of  course  it  isn't  nice  among  our  acquaint- 
ances ;  but  aren't  servants  hired  to  do  our  work  ?" 
Certainly  ;  but  they  are  not  hired  to  put  up  with 
your  irritating  peculiarities  as  well.  Try  to  put 
yourself  in  their  place,  and  how  would  it  feel  to 
meekly  bear  it  all  ?  Remember,  "  as  ye  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 
That  is  the  rule,  and  in  its  application  the  Bible 
draws  no  line  where  to  stop ;  it  includes  all.  By 
walking  in  an  atmosphere  of  Christian  politeness^ 
instead  of  keeping  ourselves  and  others  in  hot  water, 
we  shall  find  that  with  few  exceptions  we  can  get  on 
smoothly  with  others  ;  for  "  with  what  measure  ye 
mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again" — not  a 
doubt  of  it. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  comers  that  need  attention ; 
and  numerous  others  will  occur  to  us  all.  True,  the 
middles  of  the  panes  are  clean :  that  is  a  great  matter. 
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and  these  are  but  corners.  They  really  do  not  so 
much  obscure  the  light  as  that  they  are  not  nice  to 
look  at — they  indicate  nej^lect.  Then  they  always 
catch  the  eye  of  those  who  luay  be  getting  light 
through  our  windows ;  and  human  nature  is  so  apt 
at  seeing  the  dirt  instead  of  the  light  This,  by  the 
way,  is  another  corner — a  bad  one — which  it  is  as 
well  to  mention  while  I  am  at  it.  Let  us  look  for 
the  good  in  others — the  light  and  not  the  cobwebs. 
But  all  the  same  the  cobwebs  and  dirt  are  unsightly 
and  injurious — sweep  them  away.  How  nice  it  is  to 
see  a  window  with  every  pane  spotlessly  clean  and 
transparent!     How  beautiful  the  soul    that  is   not 


only  free  from  open  sins,  but  adorned  with  all  the 
fair  graces  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  through  which 
the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  can  shine  with 
bright  and  winning  radiance,  that  others  seeing  our 
good  works  may  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
How  beautiful  and  fructifying  is  the  pure  light  of  a 
spotless  life  1  "  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  arc  pure,  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things.** 

J.  HuiE. 
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LTHOUGH  there 
are  probably  more 
churches  with  towers 
than  without  them,  and 
consequently  all  of  us 
may  be  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  familiar  with 
these  grand  old  struc- 
tures, it  will  be  seen,  on 
further  scrutiny,  that 
some  are  more  curious 
than  others,  and  worthy 
of  closer  examination. 
The  tower  of  Jar- 
row  church  is  of  rare 
interest.  It  is  not 
square,  nor  nearly  so, 
as  most  towers  are. 
but  measures  twenty- 
one  feet  one  way, 
north  and  south,  and 
only  thirteen  the 
other  way,  east  and  west.  And  it  is  more  than 
venerable,  more  than  curiously  and  cumbrously 
quaint,  in  its  antiquity.  It  has  ripened  and  ripened 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  for  its  stones  were 
first  brought  to  the  site  by  Saxon  labourers  between 
three  and  four  hundred  years  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  effected,  and  though  they  may  have 
been  almost  re-set,  so  to  speak,  in  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  centuries,  they  are  still  the  same,  as 
far  as  we  know,  that  formed  the  tower  in  the  days  of 
Benedict  Biscop  and  the  abbot  Ceolf rid.  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  reign  of  Egfrid.  As  a  fact,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, some  north-country  antiquaries  do  not  assign 
an  earlier  date  for  this  tower  than  A.D.  1075,  when  the 
monastery  of  Jarrow,  then  lying  in  ruins,  was  handed 
over  to  one  devout  Aldwin,  who  made  many  improve- 
ments in  the  structure,  and  reinstated  Divine  worship 
within  its  walls ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  these 
are  wrong,  and  that  he  only  altered  it,  and  left  some 
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portions  of  it  untouched.  All  the  Saxon  towers  in 
Northumbria  still  remaining  are  nearly  square,  and 
are  placed  at  the  w^est  end  of  the  nave.  It  seems, 
then,  more  than  likely  that  this  one  followed  the  rale, 
and  was  only  broadened  out  to  its  present  proportions 
by  Aldwin,  whose  additions  westwards  also  altered  ite 
position  and  made  it  central,  as  we  now  see  it.  Bnt 
taking  it  as  handed  down  to  us,  it  is,  as  has  been  said, 
of  rare  interest.  It  is  of  four  stages.  On  the  ground 
floor,  over  the  chancel  arch,  on  its  western  face,  is 
embedded  the  original  dedication  stone,  which  has 
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been  faithfully  preserved,  and  is  inscribed  to  the 
followinjf  effect : — ^The  "dedication  of  the  Basilica  of 
St  Paul  on  the  ninth  of  the  kalends  of  May,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Kinj?  Egfrid,  and  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Abbot  Ceolfrid,  under  God  the  founder  of  the 
said  church.''  On  the  first  floor,  in  the  eastern  wall, 
are  two  arched  opening  lookin*::  eastwards.  On  the 
second  are  two  double-light  windows  on  the  north 


pen.  Writing  of  Benedict  Bisoop,  the  founder,  he 
says : — "  He  sent  messengers  to  bring  over  glass- 
makers  to  glaze  the  windows  of  the  church  and 
its  aisles  and  chancels.  And  so  it  happened  that 
when  they  came  they  not  only  accomplished  that 
particular  work  which  was  required  of  them,  but 
from  this  time  they  caused  the  English  nation  to 
understand  and  learn  this  kind  of  handicraft,  which 


aud  south  sides,  and  on  the  west  side,  what  we 
may  take  as  evidence  that  this  portion  of  the  tower  is 
part  of  the  original  Saxon  work — an  angular-headed 
window.  And  then  the  walls  on  the  north  and  south 
sidea  are  "  weathered  in,"  or  sloped  towards  each  other, 
80  that  the  topmost  stage  is  smaller  than  the  rest.  On 
each  side  of  this  are  window-openings,  all  unglazed, 
and  within  are  the  bells.  When  we  take  our  eyes  from 
the  tower  and  look  around,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
think  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  lived  in  Jarrow 
monastery  all  his  long  life,  and  whose  chair  is  still 
standing  in  a  place  of  honour  in  the  chancel.  Here 
he  worshipped,  here  he  sang,  here  his  beautiful 
thoughts  came  to  him.  We  know  when  he  had  de- 
parted to  the  heavenly  Kingdom,  as  his  scholar  Cuth- 
bert  has  it,  he  was  buried  in  the  south  porch,  and 
that  his  remains  were  afterwards  brought  to  a  still 
more  honourable  resting-place  within  the  church, 
and  finally,  when  the  remembrance  or  impression  of 
hiji«  sanctity  was  deepened  and  intensified,  his  bones 
were  removed  to  Durham  Cathedral.  And  there 
comes  to  mind  Fuller's  testimony  as  to  the  degree  of 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  : — "  If  thou  art  a 
saint  pray  for  me,"  said  a  foreign  bishop,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  superstitious  practice  of  his  day,  as  he 
presented  a  copper  coin  at  St.  Cuthbert's  shrine. 
**  Thou  art  a  saint ;  pray  for  me,"  he  continued,  as 
he  offered  a  crown  at  the  shrine  of  Bede.  We  are 
not  without  some  particulars  of  the  church  from  his 


was  of  no  inconsiderable  utility  for  the  enclosing  of 
the  lamps  of  the  church,  or  for  various  uses  to  which 
vessels  are  put."  And  from  this  early  adoption  of 
glass  arose  the  old  saying  that  it  was  never  dark 
in  old  Jarrow  church. 

Chesterfield,  in  the  land  of  minerals  and  fossils, 
peaks  and  dales,  stupendous  and  precipitous  rocks 
or  tors,  mountain  streams  and  rivulets,  that  we 
know  as  Derbyshire,  has  a  cruciform  church  of 
much  curiosity  on  account  of  its  tower.  This  is 
capped  with  a  remarkable  spire  made  of  wood  and 
covered  with  lead,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
being  spirally  twisted.  Seen  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  from  any  point  of  view,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  inclining  towards  the  spectator. 
This  perplexing  feature  is  not  less  than  230  feet 
high. 

In  the  same  picturesque  county,  only  away  from  its 
rocks  and  streams,  its  stalactite  caverns  and  |wtri- 
fying  wells,  in  the  heart  of  the  busy  county  town, 
near  its  Irongate.  Sadler  Gate,  Fryarsgate,  St. 
Mary's  Gate,  and  Bridgegate,  looking  down  upon 
the  thoroughfares  with  their  factories  and  constant 
traffic,  and  upon  the  troubled  windings  of  the  Der- 
wcnt,  is  another  remarkable  tower.  This  is  in  the 
church  of  All  Saints',  the  whole  of  which  was 
\aken  down  and  rebuilt  by  Gibb,  in  the  last  century, 
except  this  fine  old  portion  of  it,  which  he  saved.  It 
is  surmounted  by  ornamental  battlements,  and  on  a 
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faaoia  below  them  are  Inscribed  these  words : — "  Young 
iMm  and  maydensy 

The  tower  ^f  Anorof  t  churoh  belongs  to  Planta- 
genet  times.  Unlike  other  towers,  it  does  not  rise 
from  the  ground  upwards,  but  it  has  been  set  on  to 
the  west  end  of  a  small  Norman  churoh  that  was 
built  without  one.  We 
may  see  the  remains  of 
the  original  Norman  edifice, 
a  small  grey  structure  con- 
sisting of  nave  and  chan- 
cel only,  which  afforded, 
doubtless,  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  the  sparse 
population  of  that  day. 
And  then  came  a  time 
when  a  tower  for  security 
or  observation  was  re- 
quired, and  the  old  Norman 
gable  that  finished  the  west 
end  was  taken  down  to  the 
level  of  the  side  walls,  and 
a  strong  square  tower  was 
built  upon  the  height  thus 
gained.  One  may  sec  the, 
old  Norman  stones,  all 
rounded  at  their  edges  by 
centuries  of  storms,  rising 
to  the  full  height  of  this 
first  stage,  and  then  wc  note 
the  different  style  in  which 
the  P.'antagenet  masons 
went  to  work.  This  church 
is  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Northumberland,  opposite 
to  Holy  Island,  and  it  was 
one  of  five  chapels  that 
belonged  to  the  priory  on 
the  island  before  the  Re- 
formation. It  has  known 
many  fortunes,  or  misfor- 
tunes, for  this  part  of  the 
country  was  frequently 
ravaged  by  the  Scots,  but 
it  seems  to  have  reached 
its  greatest  desolation  at 
the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  roofed, 
like  a  bam,  with  red  tiles,  and  a  great  ash-tree  grew 
in  the  centre  of  the  tower,  which  was  much  dilapid- 
ated. It  is  once  more,  however,  kept  in  a  state  of 
repair  that  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  its  first 
Norman  builders,  and  not  be  without  satisfaction  to 
the  Plantagenet  masons,  who  so  fearlessly  raised  the 
tower  upon  their  work. 

There  is  a  little  dove-coloured  church  out  in  the 
grey  and  green  and  heathery  moors,  in  the  old  moss- 
trooping  part  of  the  same  county,  so  plaintively  hoary, 
antique,  and  simple  that  it  must  not  be  passed  over. 
It  has  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  a  nave  with  a  north 
aisle  and  south  porch,  and  a  ohanceL  The  venerable 
arch  between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  a  low,  wide, 
sweeping  curve,  and  marks  its  Norman  origin.  The 
pillars  of  the  aisle  are  cylindrical,  and  have  fluted 
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caps  that  pass  from  the  round  of  the  pillar  to  the 
square  of  the  abacus  gracefully,  and  each  channel  of 
the  fluted  work  is  enriched  with  a  row  of  beadlike 
ornamentation  called  billet-heading.  The  interior  of 
the  little  edifice  is  as  white  as  snow  with  whitewash, 
except  for  a  few  damp  stains  upon  it  here  and 
there,  and  except  for  the 
lofty  three-decker  pulpit, 
with  its  crimson  cushions 
and  fringes,  and  the  rows 
of  dark  pews  that  match 
it  in  colour.  In  some  old 
time,  perhaps  a  century  or 
more  ago,  a  low  white 
ceiling  has  been  placed  to 
hide  the  older  open-tim- 
bered roof,  that  may  have 
admitted  too  much  of  the 
fresh  air  from  the  adjacent 
moors  and  hills  in  the  sharp 
winters ;  and  about  the 
same  time  some  alterations 
were  made  to  the  fenestra- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  outer 
north  wall  was  rebuilt  for 
it  has  been  rebuilt  almost 
as  a  blank.  The  chief  bulk 
of  the  edifice,  however,  is 
of  great  antiquity.  A  Saxon 
king  gave  Edlingham,  with 
other  lands,  to  the  same 
monastery  on  Holy  Island 
to  which  Anoroft  subse- 
quently belonged,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  a  church  was 
immediately  built  in  it. 
The  tower  is  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  other  Saxon  towers, 
but  it  has  none  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing signs  of  Saxon 
masonry  by  which  we  can 
be  sure  it  is  of  Saxon 
workmanship  —  no  "  long 
and  short"  work,  no  her- 
ring-bone work — though  it 
has  no  distinctive  mark  of 
any  later  period.  There  is 
no  entrance  into  it  except 
from  the  inside  of  the  church  ;  and  there  is  no  window 
in  it  within  the  reach  of  a  moss-trooper,  even  if  he 
were  on  horseback.  Looking  closely  at  the  small  and 
narrow  doorway  through  which  we  have  passed  into 
it,  we  may  note  it  has  a  narrow,  semicircular  door- 
head,  and  that  the  great  bar  that  kept  the  door  fast 
was  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  nave,  showing  that  the 
tower  was  not  used  as  a  place  of  refuge,  but  as  a  place 
of  detention :  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  scattered 
houses  comprising  the  village  did  not  shut  themselves 
up  in  it  for  safety,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  that  they 
shut  up  in  it  any  prisoners  they  had  taken  and  wished 
to  detain.  At  the  western  angle  of  the  ancient  poroh 
a  stone  projects  from  its  course,  as  though  intended 
for  a  mounting-block,  from  which,  in  the  days  of 
pillion-riding,   the  congregation  could  conveniently 
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seat  themselvefl  on  their  horses ;  bat  on  looking:  more 
particularly  at  it,  traces  of  a  oirole,  as  of  a  rough  dial- 
face,  may  be  made  oat,  which  saggests  the  prob- 
ability that  it  did  doable  daty — as  block  and  san- 
dial. 

Some  Norman  towerq  are  encrasted,  so  to  speak, 
with  arcading,  as  in  the  case  of  that  of  St.  Clement*s 
choToh,  in  the  qaaint  old  Cinqae  Port,  Sandwich. 
The  exterior  of  this  tower  is  enriched  with  tier  upon 
tier  of  small  semicircular  arches  on  cylindrical 
colamns,  and  presents  an  aspect  of  the  most  alluring 
ripeness  and  pathetic  interest  It  seems  to  tell  us  of 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  centuries  it  has 
seen,  the  musterings  of  men,  the  departures  for  the 
crusades  and  wars,  the  going  and  coming  of  the  ships 
the  port  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  king,  the  traffic 
of  its  merchants,  as  well  as  of  the  inexorable  re- 
cession of  the  sea  that  has  left  Sandwich,  with  its 
old  gateways,  its  half-timbered  and  gabled  houses, 
and  its  grassy  boulevards,  what  it  is. 

The  tower  of  the  handsome  and  ancient  church  of 
Yatton,  in  Somerset,  attracts  the  eyes  of  the  numerous 
crowds  of  travellers  who  change  trains  at  Yatton 
junction,  for  it  is  surmounted  by  half  a  spire,  and 
from  the  sunken  roof  of  this  half-spire  rises  a 
trlittering  vane.  It  is  a  very  fine  building,  with  many 
lar/e  perpendicular  windows,  and  a  clerestory,  and 
with  very  handsome  tref oiled  open-work  parapets, 
rising  one  above  the  other,  on  the  aisles  and  their 
t^ables,  on  the  nave,  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  high  turret  at  one  angle  of  it ;  and 
surmounting  all  this  pile  of  sober  yet  captivating 
ornamentation  is  the  stump  of  a  spire. 

The  tower  of  Aldwinkle  church,  in  Northampton- 
shire, reverses  these  proportions,  for  it  is  capped  with 
a  spire  that  is  rather  more  than  half  the  full  height 
of  the  two  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tower  is  three  stages  in 
height,  and  the  spire  is  also  three  stages  in  height, 
and  then  has  the  addition  of  a  capstone  and  a  vane 
upon  it.  The  tower  is  square,  and  the  spire  is 
octagonal,  and  the  way  the  square  dies  into  the 
octagon,  or  is  "  broached,''  is  cleverly  managed.  From 
each  stage  of  the  spire  are  four  gablets,  diminishing 
in  size  with  their  height.  The  flatter  the  country, 
the  taller  the  spires,  as  a  rule. 

Curiously,  many  of  the  towers  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  are  round.  There  are  in  all,  in  England, 
about  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  circular  church 
towers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen  of 
them,  they  are  all  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Curiously, 
too,  the  examples  that  are  not  in  those  counties  are 
close  at  hand — two  are  in  Berkshire,  two  in  Sussex, 
one  in  Surrey,  two  in  Essex,  two  in  Cambridgeshire, 
and  one  in  Northamptonshire.  They  are  not  scattered 
all  over  the  kingdom.  Some  of  them  are  only  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  and  some  of  them  are  as  much  as 
nineteen  feet.  The  walls  of  all  of  them  are  about 
four  feet  thick.  The  entrance  is  always  on  the  east 
dide,  from  the  nave.  The  original  windows  are  of  the 
smallest  dimensions,  mere  narrow  loopholes ;  but  in 
many  cases  larger  openings  have  been  made  at 
different  stages,  in  subsequent  centuries. 

Worstead,  in  Norfolk,  familiarly  known  by  name 
for  its  production  of  the  twisted  yam    known  as 


worsted,  has  a  grand  church  with  a  fine  fourteenth- 
century  tower,  rich  with  flowing  geometrical  details, 
and  of  similar  outlines  to  the  type  recognised  as 
Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire  towers.  Buttresses 
on  both  sides  of  each  angle  ^*  weather  in "  five  times 


from  the  base  to  the  topmost  stage,  where  they  die 
into  the  base  of  the  pinnacles  at  the  four  comers. 
There  is  no  spire,  but  it  is  finished  with  a  richly 
wrought  parapet  and  furnished  with  grotesque 
gargoyles  to  carry  off  the  rain.  Each  pinnacle  is 
surmounted  by  a  vane.  The  tower  has  a  feature, 
however,  not  common  to  the  cider  counties'  tower. 
This  is  the  provision  of  elaborately  perforated  air- 
holes of  a  rose  form,  enclosed  in  squares,  with  label 
mouldings,  with  terminations  over  them,  in  the  bell- 
ringers'  chamber,  in  the  intermediate  stage  between 
the  head  of  the  fine  west  window,  over  the  handsome 
doorway  and  the  large  double-light  louvre  windows 
of  the  belfry  stage.  These  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

We  have  several  examples  of  the  isolated  bell- 
towers  common  on  the  Continent,  known  as  ravi- 
panilfs.  In  some  of  the  Herefordshire  village 
churchyards,  made  of  the  same  stone  as  the  ancient 
churches,  decked  with  the  same  discs  of  the  same 
lichens,  there  stand  venerable  bell-towers,  with  their 
internal  timbers  only  so  many  rough-hewn  trees,  all 
still  gallantly  performing  the  part  for  which  they 
were  erected.  Some  of  them  are  close  to  the  churches, 
others  have  a  wide  length  of  grassy  mounds  and 
white  tombstones  between  them.  Some  of  them  are 
more  pretentious,  as  in  that  at  Ledbury,  whieh  stands 
apart  from  the  church,  on  the  north  side  of  it,  and  is 
a  truly  handsome  structure.    Suffolk  has  also  a  very 
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fine  example  of  an  isolated  bell-tower  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Michael's,  Beccles.  This  is  truly  a  fine 
piece  of  mediseval  architecture,  four  stages  in  height, 
full  of  sumptuous  and  interesting  details. 

The  tower  of  Kibworth  church,  in  Leicestershire, 
attained  a  sudden  celebrity,  one  July  mominjr  in 
1825,  by  bowing  over  from  the  summit  to  the  base, 
pausing  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  falling  to  the 
earth,  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  *'  in  a  cataract 
of  ruins."  Various  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as 
bulgings,  fissures,  and  threatening  sounds,  had  called 
attention  to  the  decayed  condition  of  parts  of  it,  and 
workmen  were  engaged  upon  the  repair  of  it,  when 
they  heard  peculiar  noises,  and  they  all  left  it,  and 
gathered  together  in  the  churchyard,  and  watched  it 
till  it  fell.  It  was  a  lofty  tower,  and  with  the  spire 
measured  169  feet  in  height.  Fortunately,  no  one 
was  injured,  and  a  new  square  tower  without  a  spire, 
with  four  pinnacles  and  a  parapet,  has  since  been 
erected  in  its  place. 

We  may  be  sure  many  an  anxious  glance  was 
bestowed  upon  ancient  towers  presenting  signs  of 
decay  for  some  time  after  this  catastrophe.  The 
tower  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  for  one,  was  vigilantly 
scrutinised.  And  finally  it  was  decided  that  one  by 
one  the  piers,  or  "  grand  legs,"  it  rested  upon  should 


be  removed  and  built  up  anew  and  more  strongly 
from  the  ground.  This  was  actually  done.  The 
mighty  tower  was  shored  up  about  forty  yemn  affo, 
and  one  pier  successfully  removed,  and  the  anoient 
fabric  rested  on  the  other  three  piers  whilst  this  was 
rebuilt,  firm,  compact,  and  stalwart  Then  another  pier 
was  removed  and  rebuilt;  and  then  the  two  otiiera. 
And  the  immense  tower,  thus  strengthened,  still 
stands  in  all  its  old  majesty,  intact. 

We  know  Peterborough  has  not  been  so  fortunate 
at  the  present  day.  And  only  recently  one  of  the 
"  three  tall  spires "  of  Coventry  was  in  some  danger, 
owing  to  dilapidations  in  the  tower,  which  have, 
however,  been  happily  remedied  without  taking  it 
down. 

The  absolute  beauty  that  is  given  by  towers  is, 
perhaps,  exceeded  by  the  sacred  grandeur  of  their 
associations.  ''The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong 
tower,"  we  are  told.  And  we  can  scarcely  look 
upon  them  without  recalling  the  culmination  of  the 
Psalmist,  **  The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress,  and 
my  deliverer ;  my  God,  my  strength,  in  whom  I  will 
trust ;  my  buckler  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation,  and 
my  high  tower." 

Concerning  church  spires,  especial  mention  may  be 
made  hcnuif  ter. 


PROMISES      FOR      THE      SORROWING. 

BY  THE   REV.   W.   UURDOGU    JOHNSTONE,   M.A., 
VICAR  OF  EAST  TWICKENHAM. 


HE    sorrowing    have    an 
absolute  and  unlimited 
promise  for  themselves, 
and  Jesus  Himself  de- 
scribes    their     present 
state  as  one  of  blessed- 
ness.    They  are  happy 
now    in   their   sorrow; 
and  hereafter,  in  God's 
good  time,  that  sorrow 
will  yield  her  place  to 
comfort.     Most  people, 
indeed,  who    have  felt 
what  agony  is,  and  the 
bleeding    of    the  heart 
and  the  breaking  of  the 
spirit,   have    known   a 
sweet   and    secret   something   that  hid    itself  away 
from   the    surface,    and   yet    exercised    a   soft   and 
calming  influence  over  the  dismal  circumstances  of 
life.     It  was  not  a  struggling  gleam  of  sunshine  or 
an  inspiring   blast  of   the  mountain  winds  of  the 
soul ;  but  rather  it  was  a  twilight  gloom,  a  sky  of 
grey  and  unbroken  fate,  a  quiet  eventide,  when  the 
man  whom  disaster  has  made  a  sport  mingles  with 
the  Fixed,   Untouched,   Eternal  One,  and  feels  the 
strength  of  His  hand  and  the  beneficence  of  His  aid. 


The  value  of  the  world  sinks ;  the  glittering  fabrics 
of  fame  and  wealth  dissolve;  material  things  look 
gross  and  darksome  ;  and  the  mind,  without  an  effort, 
almost  without  intention,  uplifts  itself  to  the  great 
height,  and  rests  in  the  contemplation  of  Grod. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  blessing  than  this. 
It  is  for  such  a  condition'  that  the  Apostles  contended 
as  th^  asked  us  to  set  our  affection  upon  thinpr» 
above,  and  warned  us  not  to  love  the  world.  It 
was  for  such  that  Christ  died,  imploring  us  to  strive 
after  that  spiritual  union  with  Himself  and  HiH 
Father  where  the  soul  hungers  not  and  thirsts  not, 
but  rests  beside  the  river  of  life,  and  underneath 
the  trees  that  bear  their  fruit  always,  and  scatter 
their  leaves  for  the  healing  of  humanity. 

We  cannot  understand  sorrow  in  all  its  bearings 
unless  we  look  at  it  in  Him,  and  in  that  portion  of 
His  life  where  it  culminated — the  agony  of  the  last 
temptation.  It  is  there,  in  the  Garden,  that  we 
see  :  I.  Horn  lonely  sorrmo  i».  The  old  words,  that 
the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  have  found 
the  ages  t-estifying  to  their  truth.  Christ,  within  the 
very  band  of  those  He  had  taught  and  led,  had  not 
a  brother  who  could  bear  Him  company.  No  Mafr- 
dalene  was  there,  nor  did  Mary  of  Bethany  sit  then 
at  His  feet  to  learn  the  deepest  secrets  of  existence. 
We  are   alone  in   our   sorrows.    For   a   time    tnocrt 
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people  are  alone  with  the  sorrow  itself.  Its  pre- 
sent weight  is  on  breast  and  shonlder.  It  bears  a 
bandit's  blade,  and  it  is  piercing  through  every 
muscle  and  nerve  of  suffering.  They  look  it  in  the 
face,  and  it  is  all  loathsome.  They  question  it  to 
themselves,  and  demand  why  God  sent  it  or  let 'it 
come ;  why  Job  should  groan  while  the  Bildads  of 
earth  escape.  Besides,  sorrow  has  a  subtle  x>ower  of 
bringing  up  the  past.  Its  ghosts  are  conjured,  not 
for  the  Sauls  of  half-hearted  godliness,  nor  the 
Macbeths  of  gross  ambition  and  crime,  but  for  the 
tender  mother  who  weeps  by  the  cradle  of  the  dy- 
ing babe,  and  for  the  hoary  saint  who  mourns  the 
last  of  the  sons  he  reared.  While  memory  is  thus 
active,  both  feel  too  keenly  that — 

"A  sorrow's  crown  of  soirow  is  remembering  happier  things." 

In  that  remembrance  there  is  no  companion. 

Such  a  time  is  indeed  a  critical  moment  of  life. 
Sorrow  leaves  us  not  as  it  found  us.  It  is  a  spiritual 
agent,  and  we  are  hardened  by  it  or  softened,  drawn 
nearer  to  God,  or  driven  into  further  disobedience 
and  revolt.  Blessed  is  he  who  discovers  in  the  lone- 
liness of  his  sorrow  that  he  is  alone  with  God  too. 
I  believe  that  man  prays  best  amid  suffering.  Fear 
ceases  to  haunt  him,  and  earthly  hope  has  lost  its 
lustre.  He  may  be  struggling  like  Christ  in  the 
Agony,  but  it  is  a  struggle  like  Jacob's,  that  will 
not  be  denied  the  blessing.  There  is  not  only  earnest- 
ness in  it,  but  the  man  himself — ^body,  soul,  and 
spirit — is  fighting.  It  is  the  most  real  time  of  life. 
The  gates  of  brass  and  bars  of  iron  are  real,  and 
with  blows  fiercer  than  those  which  battered  in  the 
gate  of  the  Bastille  he  lays  on  them  with  the 
sledges  of  prayer. 

II.  It  is  in  Christ's  Agony  that  we  see  what  the 
disappifintvieiU9  of  sorrow  are.  Nothing  measures 
friendship  so  accurately  as  adversity.  It  is  a  test 
too  severe  for  many  a  companion  of  sunny  days. 
It  demands  for  its  high  standard  a  range  of  life 
and  feeling,  a  culture  of  gentle  perceptiveness  and 
tact,  which  the  worldly  schools  teach  not.  We  are 
vhitmidentood  in  our  sorrow.  Not  one  of  the  Eleven 
knew  what  Christ  was  doing.  No  John  had  yet 
looked  up  and  seen  the  heaven  of  His  mystery  opened. 
Oh,  it  is  hard  to  be  slandered  by  articulate  ignor- 
ance :  hard,  while  we  are  alone,  to  feel  that  those 
we  have  admired  and  loved  bear  clownish  hearts 
and  sluggish  brains.  Is  it  impossible  that  they 
should  rightly  appreciate  our  suffering?  We  do 
not  expect  that  the  Judases  whom  we  know  should 
care :  nor  that  the  Thomases  and  Bartholomews 
should  comprehend  it  all ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
James,  the  Peter,  the  John,  who  stood  beside  us  in 
the  death-chamber,  and  talked  with  us  on  the  hill 
of  glory,  and  listened  to  Hoses  and  Elijah  too — where 
the  vast  spiritual  world  revealed  itself  for  a  minute 
to  the  material — might  comprehend  it  somewhat,  and 
not  be  oveqjowered  by  the  pangs  of  sorrow  on  the 
mind.    But  they  are  asleep--dead  to  one  watching 


and  praying,  and  dead  to  the  proepeots  of  their 
own  suffering.  It  is  hard  for  ns  to  bear  disappoint- 
ment in  our  friends,  as  it  is  hard  to  sit  and  watch 
our  hearts  bleed  out,  drop  by  drop,  alone.  Yet 
blessed  are  they  that  mourn. 

(I)  There  is  first  the  blessedness  of  prayer,  I  have 
remarked  that  prayer  amid  sorrow  is  real  above  all 
other  prayer.  The  spirit-world  oomes  into  touch 
with  us.  The  old  Word  of  God,  which  we  learnt 
and  partially  understood  in  earlier  life,  stands  oat, 
a  thing  of  life  itself.  Its  promises  that  apply  to 
our  case  are  culled  and  cherished  and  pleaded. 
Faith  is  on  its  triaL  Can  it  trust  these  promises 
now  I  If  they  are  broken,  or  if ,  as  he  understands 
them,  they  are  unfulfilled,  can  he  trust  himself  to 
the  God  who  lives  behind  them  7  It  is  then  that 
prayer  becomes — 

*'  The  Christian's  vital  brosth, 
The  Christian's  native  air." 

And  just  as  the  old  man  revisits  the  home  of  his 
youth,  and  walks  once  more  the  lawn  on  which  he 
played  or  the  hills  over  which  his  boyhood  roamed,  and 
feels  the  hallowed  memory  of  a  godly  mother  upon 
him  again,  so  do  we  feel  in  these  prayers  of  the 
sorrow-time,  that  whether  we  undentand  or  not^ 
whether  or  not  the  interpretation  of  hope  and  promise 
was  accurate,  whether  or  not  either  applies  to  our  pre- 
sent case,  yet  we  will  trust  our  Father,  and  cry,  *'  Thy 
will  be  done."  This  leads  us  on  to  see  a  new  blessed- 
ness in  (2)  Submisswn.  There  are  two  kinds  of  it : 
viz.,  helpless  surrender,  and  an  active  desire  that 
whatever  God  sees  best  should  be  effected.  It  is 
because  the  difference  between  these  is  unrecognised 
that  the  submissiveness  of  many  an  impenitent 
death-bed  is  accepted  as  a  proof  of  conversion  and 
faith.  The  greatest  worldling  will  give  up  opposi- 
tion when  he  believes  it  to  be  useless ;  yet  surrender 
is  not  life.  I  have  seldom  known  a  godless  man  die 
who  was  not,  as  he  said,  "  resigned."  But  no  resigna- 
tion has  any  value  unless  it  be  accompanied  with 
an  active  desire  that  God's  will  should  be  done.  It 
was  for  this  Christ  prayed.  One  earthly  human 
need  was  about  Him,  but  in  both  clauses  of  His 
petition  He  consulted  the  Father's  wish,  and  in  one 
He  regarded  it  alone. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine  have  no 
doubt  been  often  compelled  to  give  up  their  own 
plans  and  schemes  for  the  sake  of  Crod's :  to  conquer 
a  temptation  that  threatened  them,  or  trample  down 
an  oppression  of  sorrow  that  bade  them  leave  the  track 
of  eternal  life.  I  may  appeal  to  their  memories,  and 
ask  if  they  did  not  discover  in  the  moment  of  their 
stern  resolution  a  whole  Eden  of  happiness.  They 
had  toiled  through  a  dark  gorge,  unlit  by  any  ray 
from  the  sky,  unrelieved  by  fiower  or  stream,  and 
suddenly  they  saw  its  end,  and  stepped  out  into  a 
perfect  paradise  of  close  and  of  far-reaching  beauty. 
Even  here  there  remaineth  a  Sabbath-rest  for  the 
people  of  GkxJ. 

(8)  There  is  the  comfort  of   svpport.     An  angel 
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was  called  by  the  Father^  and  sent  with  His  comfort 
to  the  Son.  He  bore  the  assurance  of  the  Father's 
B^rmpathy.  He  was  the  guerdon  of  Heaven  that  Christ 
was  not  forsaken,  even  then.  "Father!"  he  had 
called  :  but  the  heavens  responded  not  "  Father ! " 
a  second  time  went  up,  and  immediately  the  angel 
came  down.  He  stood  out,  like  many  an  earthly 
friend,  at  a  distance,  but  came  close  enough  to 
strengrthen  Him.  The  battle  was  not  removed.  The 
temptation  rolled  not  like  a  thunder-cloud  down 
the  Kedron  defile,  to  the  grrim  wastes  and  fires  of 


Hinnom.  But  He  was  able  to  pray  more  earnestly 
than  ever,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  No  one  with  any- 
thing of  chivalry  or  the  high  romance  of  life  within 
him  would  flee  from  earth's  trials.  There  is  no 
Strong-heart  shaped  without  them;  and  what  we 
yearn  for  is  courage  and  strength  to  contend  and 
to  conquer.  Here,  again,  the  seen  and  t^e  unseen 
are  mingled :  and  when  the  saint  suffers  and  sor- 
rows and  prays  in  his  agony,  God's  messenger  stands 
beside,  to  oonsole  him,  and  to  whisper,  "  Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn." 


"WANTED,     A     GOVERNESS. 


CHAPTEB    X. 

*0  little  fevt!  that'HUcli  Inng  yeant 
Must  wander  on  thi-uugb  hopes  and  fearH, 

Mutft  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your 
load; 
I,  nrarer  to  the  wayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  oeaae  and  re^t  Iiegin, 
Am  weaiy,  thinking  of  your  road  !  '* 

LONOKELLOW. 

eILTON  comes  home  to  din- 
ner, but  is  unusually  silent. 
I  contrive  to  leave  him 
alone  with  Maggie  for  a 
little  time  during  the 
evening,  yet  it  does  not 
seem  to  improve  the  state 
of  affairs.  Thus  the  long, 
miserable  day  comes  to  a 
miserable  end  ;  and  though 
I  begin  the  next  with 
almost  a  feeling  of  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  have 
had  an  explanation  before 
night,  it  ends  as  miserably 
as  its  predecessor. 
Patience  was  never  one  of  my  virtues,  and  I  have 
seldom  endured  an  evil  more  than  three  days,  without 
maJking  a  vigorous  effort  to  put  an  end  to  it.  There- 
fore, when  the  third  day  ends  and  still  there  is  no 
sign  of  a  reconciliation,  my  patience  is  exhausted,  and 
I  determine,  as  the  only  feasible  plan  of  helping  to  put 
an  end  to  the  quarrel,  to  speak  to  Hilton  about  it. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  determine  on,  but  a  difficult 
one  to  perform.  Several  times  during  the  day  I  try 
to  speak  to  Hilton,  alone,  and  bring  the  conversation 
round  to  that  subject;  but  he  is  reserved  and  un- 
approachable. And  even  when,  after  dinner,  I  muster 
up  sufficient  courage  to  call  him  aside,  on  the  pretext 
of  wanting  his  opinion  about  some  work  that  I  have 
been  doing,  he  is  so  cool  that  I  feel  half  inclined  to 
say  nothing  about  it.  However,  after  making  a  few 
insipid  remarks  about  things  in  general,  I  come  boldly 
to  the  point  and  say,  "  Mr.  Hilton,  am  I  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  you  and  Maggie  have  had  some  dis- 
af^reement  lately?** 


"  Certainly,"  he  replies  f  reeaingly.  *'  We  have  hrjd 
no  disagreement  that  I  am  aware  of." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  Of  course  it  is  no  business  of 
mine,  but  I  fancied  that  you  had  not  been  on  friendly 
terms  during  the  last  few  days." 

"  Perfectly  !  so  far  as  /  am  concerned  I  "  he  says, 
with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  pronoun.  "Maggie 
has  been  behaving  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  said  or  done  anything 
to  offend  her." 

'*  Perhaps  there  is  some  misunderstanding,"  I  sug- 
gest, hesitatingly.  "Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
kind  of  you,  as  the  stronger  of  the  two,  to  try  to 
remove  it?" 

"  I  am  powerless  to  do  so,"  he  answers,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  "  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  do.  I 
must  leave  it  to  her  own  common  sense  now,  to  see 
the  folly  of  such  conduct." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  speaking  to  you  about 
it,"  I  say  apologetically. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  answers,  with  charming  indiffer- 
ence ;  and  we  rejoin  the  rest.  I  have  obtained  at 
least  this  information — ^that  Hilton  is  no  obstacle  to 
a  reconciliation. 

At  bed-time  I  go  into  Maggrie's  room,  and  try  to 
induce  her  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  estrangement ; 
but  she  has  suddenly  grown  even  more  reserved  than 
Hilton.  She  assures  me  solemnly  that  there  has  been 
no  quarrel,  no  disagreement  of  any  kind,  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  reconciliation.  It  is  only  that 
she  can  never  feel  the  same  towards  Hilton  again. 
And  she  entreats  me  not  to  mention  the  subject  any 
more,  as  it  is  a  very  painful  one  to  her.  So  I  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  had  better  not  interfere  in  the 
matter  again. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  is  not  long  in  discovering  that  there 
is,  as  he  says,  "  a  screw  loose  somewhere ; "  and  he 
comes  to  me  for  an  explanation  of  it.  I  tell  him  that 
I  am  as  ignorant  on  the  subject  as  he  is,  and  advise 
him  not  to  speak  to  Maggie  or  Hilton  about  it,  as  I 
have  already  done  so  without  success. 

"  No ;  best  not  say  anything  about  it,"  he  says. 
"  It 's  only  some  lovers'  quarrel,  I  suppo^.  It  will 
come  right  of  its  own  accord.    Silly  children  I    But 
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there — we  mustn't  expect  to  find  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders ! " 

For  a  little  while  Maggie  is  listless  and  melancholy ; 
but  gradually  a  change  comes  over  her.  She  rouses 
herself  to  join  in  any  conversation  that  is  going  on, 
tries  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  those  around  her, 
and  wherever  she  goes,  and  whatever  she  does,  seems 
to  be  looking  for  an  opportunity  of  making  herself 
useful.  I  know  what  it  all  means.  I  have  seen  the 
same  kind  of  thing  before. 

Many  good,  enmest  women,  when  they  meet  with 
some  great  trouble  or  disappointment,  deliberately  set 
themselves  to  make  the  best  they  can  of  their  lives. 
The  best,  that  is  to  say,  for  others — for  themselves, 
they  desire  nothing  but  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
done  their  duty.  I  don't  mean  that  they  become 
sisters  of  mercy,  or  even  that  they  spend  their  time  in 
acts  of  devotion  and  piety.  No,  they  may  mix  in  the 
world  the  same  as  ever ;  even  go  to  dinners  and 
garden  parties,  and  be  as  cheerful  as  any  there  ;  only, 
if  you  ask  them  to  come  away  in  the  midst  of  it  all, 
how  cheerfully  they  comply  ! 

You  will  see  such  a  one  devoting  herself  to  neg- 
lected and  disagreeable  old  people ;  or  driving  home 
from  the  picnic  in  that  despised  seat  in  the  pony- 
carriage,  with  the  two  old  maids  and  their  dogs.  Or 
you  may  ask  her  to  give  up  some  long-talked-of 
pleasure,  in  order  to  stay  at  home  and  perform  an 
objectionable  duty,  and  she  will  do  it,  without  the 
suspicion  of  a  frown.    Or  she  will  steal  away  to  busy 


herself  about  some  household  task,  and  let  anotht^r 
take  the  praise  for  it  without  a  murmur. 

Ah !  hers  is  a  beautiful,  noble  life,  like  a  river  of 
water  in  a  thirsty  land  ;  yet,  if  I  loved  her.  it  wou'd 
make  me  inexpressibly  sad  to  see  that  sweet,  calm 
cheerfulness ;  that  wintry  smile,  that  decks  her  lip^ 
yet  never  rises  to  her  wistful  eyes. 

These  women  may  make  their  lives  good  and  useful 
and  even  tranquil  and  contented,  but  they  are  never 
eager,  never  gUid.  TJieir  eyes  don't  dance  with 
laughter  ;  thrir  faces  don't  dimple  over  with  smiles  »t 
the  least  provocation  ;  they  don't  spring  ont  of  bed  in 
the  morning  and  sing  as  they  go  down-stairs.  No. 
they  rather  get  up  soberly,  and  ask  for  strength  and 
guidance  for  the  day. 

Once,  when  I  was  very  young  and  very  miserable.  I 
had  serious  thoughts  of  trying  to  live  such  a  life 
myself.  And  now  it  makes  my  heart  ache  to  sec  that 
my  little  Maggie  is  drifting  into  such  a  one.  I  would 
rather  see  that  than  apathy  or  f retf  ulncss :  but  I  i*-ant 
to  see  her  happy.  Youth  is  the  time  for  gladness,  and 
if  it  isn't  glad,  it  fails  in  some  measure  to  fulfil  it> 
end.  Besides,  she  could  be  just  as  useful.  Why.  1 
know  that  the  old  bright  sunshine  of  her  laughter  did 
us  a  hundred  times  more  good  than  this  new  takintr 
thought  for  our  sakes.  Mr.  Bloomfield  misses  it,  I  am 
sure,  and  tries  all  kinds  of  ways  to  bring  it  hack. 
Sometimes  when  I  look  at  his  homely  face,  that  ha* 
such  power  of  expressing  mirth  and  good-humour, 
and  see  it  so  sober  and  grieved,  tears  of  vexation  start 
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into  my  ejes.  He  has  worked  so  h&rd  to  make  this 
pleasant  home,  and  gather  these  young  people  abont 
him  (two  of  whom  at  least  have  no  near  claims  on  his 
generosity)  to  share  its  comforts.  And  all  he  asks  in 
return  is,  that  they  will  enjoy  it  and  be  happy,  and 
they  will  not.  Young  people  fancy  that  all  the 
romance,  and  all  the  sentiment  of  life,  are  centred  in 
them  and  their  imaginary  troubles ;  bat  they  are 
very  much  mistaken. 

The  evenings  are  long  now  —  dreadfully  long. 
Hilton  goes  out  a  great  deal,  and  when  he  is  away 
everything  seems  flat.  We  talk,  of  course,  but  there 
is  no  heart  in  the  conversation ;  how  can  there  be, 
when  we  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking,  and  not  because 
there  is  anything  we  want  to  say  ?  When  Hilton  is  at 
home,  however,  the  case  is  rather  diif erent  He  has 
several  times  surprised  me  by  insinuating  that  I  am 
abstracted,  and  that  I  take  no  interest  in  the  con- 
veniation.  /  take  no  interest,  indeed!  Why,  the 
moment  anyone  speaks,  I  am  busy  with  my  mental 
scales  weighing  the  words  to  see  what  effect  they 
will  have  on  the  listeners,  and  whether  they  will  tend 
to  heal  the  breach,  or  widen  it.  And,  being  so  occu- 
pied, what  time  have  I  to  talk  myself  7  /  take  no 
interest,  indeed  !  I  Hilton  has  begun  to  follow  Julia's 
example  in  calling  Maggie,  **  Margaret."  He  has  be- 
come very  unjust  to  her,  and  accuses  her,  Bometimes 
directly  and  sometimes  only  by  sarcastic  allusions,  of 
being  oold-hearted  and  unsympathetic,  and  even 
bigoted  and  wise  in  her  own  conceits.  I  hear  him 
Bay  it,  and  my  indignation  almost  chokes  me.  How 
can  he  be  so  blind? 

Week  after  week  goes  by,  and   Christmas  comes, 
and  still  there  is  no  sign  of  a  reconciliation. 
Bloomfield     follows    all    the    customary    rules 
making  Christmas  a  festive  season.  He  gives  liben 
to  the  poor,   provides  a  handsome  present  for  e 
member  of  his  household,  and  invites  two  poor 
relations  to  spend  the  day  with  us. 

We  wish  each  other  **  A  Happy  Christmas  1 " 
when  we  meet  in  the  morning,  and  try  very 
hard  to  make  it  a  merry  one ;  but,  somehow, 
we  don't  soooeed.  The  poor  relations  are  not 
very  good  company ;  they  seem  to  be  uncom- 
fortably awed  by  their  surroundings,  but  they 
profess  to  be  enjoying  themselves  iwttufiuely  / 
In  the  evening  we  have  some  music.  Hilton, 
who  has  a  good  baritone  voice,  sings  some 
manly  songs  with  great  expression.  Then  Julia 
plays  two  or  three  pieces  in  a  dashing  style, 
but  very  incorrectly;  and  Maggie  sings  a 
dreamy  little  melody,  and  gets  very  shaky  in 
the  middle  of  it,  probably  because  she  remem- 
bers the  day  when  Hilton  chose  it  for  her  to 
learn.  And  finally,  in  order  that  nothing  may 
be  wanting  to  complete  the  hilarity  of  the 
evening,  Mr.  Bloomfield  yields  to  Hilton's 
request,  and  sings  us  a  song,  a  merry  song, 
that  he  used  to  sing  in  his  early  days.  And 
though  I  laugh  and  applaud  and  pretend  to 
be  as  jolly  as  a  sand-boy,  deep  down  in  my 
heart  there  is  an  angry  pain.  Why  cannot 
they  forget  their  foolish  quarrel,  f6r  this  one 
day  at  least,  and  let  him  see  them  happy  7    I 


believe  it  only  needs  a  word  from  either  of  them  to 
turn  all  this  discord  into  harmony — and  they  will 
not  say  it  And  then  the  question  arises,  ''  In  it 
possible  that  the  cause  is  of  a  more  serious  nature 
than  we  have  imagined/" 


GHAFTEB  XI. 

"  O  purblind  race  of  mioerable  men, 
How  many  among  ua  at  tliia  very  hoar 
Do  forge  a  lifelong  trouble  for  ourselves. 
By  talcing  true  for  false,  or  fklse  for  true?" 

I  AM  sitting  up-stairs  in  our  little  room,  making  a 
hood  for  Jack's  baby — the  seventh  baby  I 

The  afternoons  are  so  short  now  that,  although 
it  is  not  much  past  three  o'clock,  I  can  scarcely 
see,  and  I  do  so  want  to  get  it  finished  to-day. 
All  at  once  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  drawing-room, 
by  reason  of  its  situation,  must  be  lighter  than  this ; 
and  I  immediately  gather  up  my  work  and  proceed 
there. 

I  have  just  got  halfway  down-stairs,  when  Mr. 
Bloomfield  and  a  gentleman  come  out  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  walk  quickly  to  the  hall  door. 

The  gentleman  is  a  stranger  to  me,  and  as  his 
back  is  turned  towards  me,  I  can  only  see  that  he 
is  tall  and  grey-haired.  Mr.  Bloomfield  says  some- 
thing to  him  in  a  low  tone,  and  opens  the  door  in 
what  looks  very  like  a  stealthy  manner.  Then 
closing  it  after  him  in  the  same  stealthy  way,  he 
walks  past  me  into  the  study. 


**  I  wonder  what  book  she  oan  have  fallen  asleep  over."— p.  880. 
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All  this  has  happened  so  quickly  that  I  have  not 
had  time  to  think  whether  I  ought  to  advance  or 
retreat,  and  stand  with  one  foot  poised  ready  for 
the  next  step.  When,  however.  Mr.  Bloomfield 
passes,  I  feel  in  an  instant  that  I  have  seen  some- 
thing which  he  would  not  have  wished  me  to  see. 
And  although  it  was  not  my  own  fault,  I  feel  guilty, 
and  am  thankful  that  he  does  not  look  up. 

Directly  the  study  door  is  closed,  I  go  into  the 
drawing-room  and  stand  close  to  one  of  the  windows, 
so  as  to  get  as  much  light  as  possible  on  my  work. 
Some  minutes  have  been  lost,  however,  and  the  light 
is  fading  rapidly ;  it  seems  no  lighter  here  than  it 
was  up-stairs.  I  look  round  the  darkening  room  in 
despair,  and  catch  sight  of  the  fernery  beyond. 
"Surely  it  must  be  lighter  there  under  the  glass 
roof,"  I  think;  and  once  more  collect  my  things 
and  move  on.  I  walk  down  the  two  low  steps  that 
lead  into  it,  and  then  stop  short,  and  stare  with 
astonishment.  Just  inside  the  door  is  a  little  rustic 
seat,  and  on  this  seat,  with  her  head  resting  against 
the  rockwork  (a  hard  pillow,  surely),  and  an  open  book 
on  her  lap,  sits  Julia,  fast  asleep. 

I  wonder  what  book  she  can  have  fallen  asleep 
over — not  one  of  her  favourite  sensational  novels,  I 
am  sure ;  so  I  stoop  forward  to  read  the  title — but, 
behold  1  the  book  is  upside  down ;  and  now  it  has 
slidden  to  the  ground,  for  I  have  disturbed  Julia, 
and  she  is  awake  and  yawning  sleepily. 

"I  am  sorry  I  woke  you,"  I  say  apologetically; 
"but  are  you  not  afraid  to  sit  here  in  the 
cold?" 

"  No,  I  shall  not  catch  cold,"  she  says.  "  Besides, 
I  have  not  been  here  long." 

I  feel  rather  puzsled  by  what  I  have  seen.  How 
long  did  Mr.  Bloomfield  and  his  visitor  remain  in  the 
drawing-room  ?  Was  Julia  here  all  the  time  7  and,  if 
so,  was  she  asleep  ?  I  believe  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  been 
in  the  .drawing-room  nearly  all  the  afternoon;  so, 
unless  Julia  has  been  here  all  the  afternoon  too,  he 
must  have  seen  her  come  through,  and  in  that  case 
has  not  said  anything  that  he  would  object  to  her 
hearing,  and  it  is  all  right.  If  she  did  not  come  in 
that  way,  how  did  she  get  in?  I  look  round:  and 
seeing  the  door  leading  into  the  garden,  a  suspicion 
of  the  genuine  nature  of  her  sleep  crosses  my  mind, 
and  I  ask  quickly,  "  By  which  door  did  you  enter  ? " 
She  picks  up  her  book  and  goes  up  the  steps  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  I  conclude  that  she  will  not  con- 
descend to  answer  me.  But  at  the  door  she  turns  round 
with  a  kind  of  lazy  grace,  and  says,  with  unusual 
amiability,  "I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  answering 
your  question.    I  came  in  through  the  garden." 

I  have  no  faith  in  Julia.  If  she  has  spoken  the 
truth,  she  must  have  beard  all  that  passed  in  the 
drawing-room,  unless,  indeed,  she  went  to  sleep  before 
the  visitor  arrived,  which  is  extremely  unlikely.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  very  stupid  of  me  to  attach  such  im- 
portance to  this  occurrence.  That  tall  man  may 
have  been  the  most  commonplace  of  callers,  and 
Mr.  Bloomfield's  stealthy  manner  may  have  existed 
only  in  my  imagination.  I  have  been  making 
much  ado  about  nothing,  which  has  become  the 
fashion  in  this  house  lately.     I  shall  have  to  curb  this 


imagination  of  mine,  or  it  will  rob  me  of  my  common 
sense,  which  is  a  far  more  valuable  attribute. 

In  the  meantime  here  is  the  baby*s  hood  unfinished, 
and  the  light  nearly  gone.  How  very  annoying  I  At 
any  rate,  I  must  match  these  silks  by  daylight,  and 
then  x)erhaps  I  can  finish  it  this  evening.  I  think 
that  if  I  go  out  into  the  garden  I  shall  get  the 
advantage  of  all  the  light  there  is,  and  I  shall  not 
mind  the  cold  for  a  few  minutes.    The  door  is  looked 

on  the  outside Well,  the  baby*s  hood  will  not 

be  finished  to-night,  that  is  quite  certain — and  Julia 
has  told  me  a  silly,  useless  lie. 

The  next  day  passes,  and  the  next ;  and  on  the  third 
I  am  called  down  into  the  drawing-room,  and  find 
Mr.  Bloomfield  and  Maggie  there,  and  that  same  tall 
man.  Maggie  is  seated  on  his  knee,  her  arm  is  round 
his  neck,  and  I  know,  without  being  told,  that  he  is 
her  father.  He  has  grey  hair  and  a  bronzed,  lined 
face,  that  has  once  been  handsome,  and  is  still  aris- 
tocratic and  commanding.  We  look  suspiciously  at 
each  other,  and  I  believe  dislike  each  other  from  the 
very  first 

Maggie  smiles  at  me  through  her  tears,  and  expects 
me  to  share  in  her  happiness.  I  suppose  I  do,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  I  am  afraid  not  quite  so  heartily 
as  I  ought.  Then  Hilton  comes  in  and  is  introduced 
to  Mr.  Giffard,  and  I  hear  various  particulars  of  his 
life  in  India ;  that  he  has  made  some  very  succeasful 
speculations ;  has  had  some  dangerous  illnesses,  and 
has  been  living  for  several  years  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  the  postal  regulations  are  notoriously 
bad  ;  tiiat  he  has  written  several  times  to  his  father 
and  received  no  answer  ;  and  that  at  last  he  saw  in  an 
liOglish  newspaper  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  and 
started  without  a  day's  loss  of  time  for  Bngland.  He 
says  that,  being  tired  of  India,  ho  intends  to  settle  in 
England,  and  thinks  of  taking  a  furnished  house  in 
London  for  the  present ;  and  Maggie,  of  course,  will 
live  with  him. 

His  manners  are  very  aristocratic,  and  he  speaks  like 
a  man  who  has  not  only  seen  the  world,  but  has  been 
accustomed  to  command.  Poor  Mr.  Bloomfield  seems 
to  be  rather  overawed  by  him,  and  is  less  sociable 
than  usual.  I  have  learned  to  read  Hilton's  moods 
by  this  time ;  and  I  know  that  he  too  is  not  at  his 
ease,  though  a  stranger  would  never  detect  it. 

At  last,  after  a  long  conversation,  which  has  had 
an  under-current  of  dissatisfaction  and  constraint 
throughout,  he  rises  to  take  leave  of  us.  But  Magrgie 
seems  as  though  she  would  like  him  to  stay  longer. 
(I  believe  she  feels  half  afraid  of  not  seeing  Mm 
again,  if  she  lose  sight  of  him  now.)  So  he  suggefits 
that  she  should  go  with  him ;  and  after  a  few  minutes* 
hesitation  it  is  so  arrangred. 

I  go  up-stairs  and  help  her  to  pack  up  a  tarunk  which 
is  to  be  called  for  during  the  evening ;  and  while  I 
am  so  engaged  she  kisses  me  a  hundred  times,  and 
says  that  she  will  always  love  me,  that  we  must  be 
just  as  good  friends  now  she  is  going  to  live  with  her 
father;  that  she  will  come  and  see  us  almost  every 
day;  that  I  must  go  and  stay  with  her  whenever  I 
can,  and  so  on,  in  the  old  childish,  happy  way  nataral 
to  her  before  that  unhappy  disagrreement  witii  Hilton. 
Dear  child  !   I  believe  she  means  eveiy  word  of  it ; 
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though  I  know  from  experience  how  such  promises 
are  sure  to  end.  I  would  not  saj  a  word  to  mar  her 
new-found  happiness  for  the  world;  although  I  am 
inwardly  rebellious  that  it  should  be  taking  her 
away  from  us. 

When  the  trunk  is  packed,  we  go  down-stairs  again, 
and  Maggie  hugs  Mr.  Bloomfield  and  whispers  pro- 
testations of  undying  affection,  and  is  in  a  nervous 
flutter  of  delight 

And  he  kisses  her  and  says,  '*  God  bless  you,  my 
darling  I  You  won't  forget  your  poor  old  uncle,  I ' 
know." 

Then  she  hugs  me  again,  and  now  there  is  nothing 
left  but  to  say  good-bye  to  Hilton.  She  holds  out 
her  hand  to  him  with  a  frank  smile.  I  might  have 
known  that  she  would  have  no  room  in  her  heart 
to-day  for  anything  uncharitable. 

"Good-bye,"  he  says  coldly.  "I  hope  you  will  be 
happier  in  your  new  home  than  you  have  been  here  ; " 
and  he  adds,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  meant  for  her  ear 
alone,  '*  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  are  so  anxious 
to  leave  us." 

*'  You  are  persistently  unjust,"  she  says,  in  a  firm 
voice,  drawing  her  lithe  young  figure  up  proudly. 
And  in  another  minute  they  are  gone,  and  we  are 
left  to  make  the  best  we  can  of  it.  We  don't  like 
her  leaving"  us,  but  we  cannot  prevent  her  going  ;  we 
don't  like  Mr.  Giffard,  but  we  cannot  prevent  his 
taking  possession  of  his  own  daughter.  In  fact,  the 
only  thing'  we  can  do  is  to  fall  in  with  the  old  adage, 
"Grin  and  bear  it." 

'^Well,  it  isn't  so  very  extraordinary,  after  all, 
you  know,"  says  Mr.  Bloomfield.  "We  might  have 
known  that  her  father  would  come  after  her  some 
time  or  other.  When  a  man  is  in  foreign  parts  you 
mustn't  conclude  he  is  dead,  just  because  he  doesn't 
write  home  for  a  year  or  so.  Why,  some  men  go 
ten  years  without  once  writing,  and  the  mails  going 
out  every  month  r^ularly.  Inability  to  write  home 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  place,  like  the 
yellow  fever.  What  fools  we  must  have  been  ever 
to  have  exx)ected  anything  else !  But  I  certainly 
did,"  he  adds,  as  an  undeniable  fact,  "I  certainly 
did  expect  something  very  different." 

Hilton  says  nothing,  but  goes  out  whistling  a  lively 
air.  I  have  noticed  this  of  Hilton— that  whenever 
he  is  particularly  out  of  conceit  with  himself  and 
the  world,  he  whistles  a  lively  air. 


GHAPTBB  Xn. 

"Love,  that  hath  us  In  the  net, 
Can  he  pass,  and  we  foiiget?" 

I  GET  up  the  next  day  with  a  very  dreary  feeling. 
When  one  has  been  accustomed  to  think  of  any 
person,  the  last  thing  before  one  goes  to  sleep  at 
night,  and  the  first  thing  when  one  wakes  in  the 
momin|r ;  when  one  has  been  in  the  habit  of  planning 
for  them  and  worrying  about  them  all  day  long, 
and  testing  everything  that  was  said  or  done  by 
the  simple  questions,  "Will  it  please  her?"  "Will 
it  annoy  her  ?  ^  Then,  when  one  suddenly  finds  that 
that  person  is  taken  out  of  one's  reach  and  rendered 


independent  of  one's  care,  one  is  apt  to  feel  (for  a 
time  at  least)  that  one's  life  is  rather  empty. 

It  is  nothing  to  me  now  whether  Hilton  is  sarcastic 
or  the  reverse  :  it  is  nothing  to  me  now  whether 
Julia  is  spiteful  or  amiable.  In  fact,  I  have  lost  the 
cause  of  my  motive  power,  and  feel  limp  and  dejected. 

It  seems  unnatural  for  me  to  be  here  without 
Maggie ;  and,  as  the  day  wears  away,  I  reflect  that 
perhaps  I  may  not  be  wanted  here  any  longer.  I 
was  not  wanted  before  Ma^rgie  came  ;  why  should  I 
be  wanted  now  that  she  is  gone  ?  I  feel  sure  that 
Mr.  Bloomfield  would  never  have  the  heart  to  turn 
me  away ;  but  it  would  be  too  horribly  galling  to 
stay  and  feel  that  I  was  not  wanted.  So  once 
more  I  have  a  business  interview  with  him  and 
propose  to  look  out  for  another  situation. 

This  time  he  does  not  wait  for  a  consultation 
with  Hilton,  but  scouts  the  idea  at  once. 

"  Gome,  that 's  too  bad  ! "  he  says ;  "  I  can't  have  all 
my  friends  leave  me  at  once.  Is  the  house  so  dull 
that  you  can't  bear  to  stay  in  it  now  she  is  gone  ? " 

"  No,  indeed  I "  I  reply ;  "  no  house  could  ever  feel 
so  much  like  home  to  me  as  this." 

"  Then  you  must  stay,"  he  says. 

I  gladly  dismiss  the  idea  of  leaving,  and  as  he 
looks  rather  melancholy,  I  do  my  best  to  cheer  him ; 
and  in  so  doing  forget  that  I  am  dejected  myself. 

Maggie  comes  to  see  us  almost  every  day  during 
the  first  week,  and  seems  more  affectionate  than 
ever.  Then  her  visits  cease,  without  any  explanation 
or  apology ;  and  we  should  conclude  that  she  and  her 
father  were  out  of  town ;  but  that  we  hear,  from 
various  sources,  of  the  grand'  style  in  which  they 
are  living,  and  the  great  people  with  whom  they 
associate. 

Whether  Hilton  is  seriously  annoyed  at  her  con- 
duct, I  cannot  tell:  I  watch  him  closely,  and  test 
him  in  every  way  I  can  think  of,  but  to  no  purpose. 
He  is  of tener  away  from  home,  perhaps,  and  rather 
more  difficult  to  please  than  formerly  ;  but,  with  that 
exception,  he  is  the  same  as  ever. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  Maggie's  visits  he  is  away 
from  home;  and  I  take  care  to  be  the  one  to  tell 
him  about  it  But  he  only  raises  his  eyebrows 
slightly,  and  says  "  Oh,  indeed  !  is  she  quite  well  ?  " 
and  seems  to  take  no  interest  in  the  subject  what- 
ever. 

Then  I  am  stupid  enough  to  try  to  get  an  insight 
into  his  feelings,  by  watching  his  face  while  he  reads 
a  slip  of  paper  which  I  found  in  one  of  Maggie's  books. 
It  is  the  beginning'  of  a  description  of  the  old  house  at 

F ,  carelessly  written  in  some  idle  moment,  and 

there  is  a  half -finished  sketch  of  the  house  on  the  other 
side  (which  probably  accounts  for  its  having  been 
kept  at  all). 

This  is  the  description  : — "  My  home  was  the  dearest, 
sweetest  place  in  all  the  world  ;  or  at  least  I  thought 
so.  It  had  onoe  formed  part  of  a  famous  monastery, 
but,  at  the  time  I  knew  it,  Inhdbod  might  have  been 
written  on  every  crumbling  stone,  for  its  glory  had 
indeed  departed.  Noble  patrons  no  longer  visited  it ; 
portly  abbots  no  longer  feasted  within  its  walls ;  of 
the   room   that   had    once   contained   its   treasures. 
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nothing  was  left  but  a  few  feet  of  crumblin'?  wall;  even 
its  dungeons,  once  the  pride  and  terror  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, were  used  as  a  receptacle  for  lumber. 
Still,  it  was  beautiful  in  its  decay  I  Old  Father 
Time  had  dealt  very  gently  with  it ;  and,  like  some 


*  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble." 


brave  old  warrior,  it  reared  its  head  proudly  to  the 
last,  and  defied  the  elements ! " 

That  is  all — a  mere  scrap  of  writing.  But  there  is 
something  in  the  last  few  lines  that  seems  to  speak  so 
plainly  of  her  affectionate  pride  in  the  old  place,  that 
I  hope  it  may  lead  Hilton  to  speak  to  me  about  her. 

I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble,  for  he  only 
says,  as  he  hands  it  back  to  me,  *'  What  a  queer  old 
place  I    I  can't  say  that  I  see  much  beauty  in  it" 

One  day,  at  dinner,  Julia  remarks,  in  the  most 
innocent  way  imaginable,  ''Isn't  it  odd  that  Mar- 
garet never  comes  to  see  us  ? " 

"  Very  1 "  answers  Hilton  laconically. 

''  I  did  not  think  she  would  have  forgotten  us  quite 
so  soon,''  she  oontinues.  **But  I  suppose  it  is  only 
natural  under  the  circumstances.  I  saw  them  drive 
past  in  their  carriage  while  I  was  out  this  morning  ; 
t)iey  looked  so  grand." 

Julia  speaks  mildly.  She  can  afford  to  be  charitable 
now  :  the  bare  facte  are  more  condemnatory  of  her 
rival  than  any  weed  of  hers  ooul4  be-rand  she  ki^owa 
it 

"  Bless  her  heiurt !  ahe  hasa't  forgotten  us,"  says  Mr. 
DloomfielO. 


"What  is  your  opinion  on  the  subject,  mon pere?"^ 
asks  Julia,  raising  her  eyes  demurely  to  Hilton's  face. 
No  one  would  recognise  Julia  now  as  the  same  girl 
who  used  to  sit  through  long  evenings  in  moody 
silence.  She  has  the  course  quite  clear,  and  she  is 
doing  her  utmost  to  captivate  Hilton.  She  dresses  to 
please  him,  studies  how  best  to  flatter  his  vanity, 
asks  his  advice  on  all  possible  occasions,  and  pretends 
to  a  thousand  little  ignorances  and  weaknesses,  so  as 
to  make  him  feel  his  own  superiority. 

Of  course  he  responds  to  all  this — what  man  could 
help  it  aided  as  it  is  by  her  great  dark  eyes  \  They 
have  adopted  towards  each  other  a  tone  of  light 
repartee  ;  and  she  has  taken  to  calling  him  ^'  mtm 
jtercy  Why  she  has  adopted  that  form  of  address  I 
cannot  imagine ;  but  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
expression  she  contrives  to  throw  into  those  two 
short  words. 

Being  thus  forced  to  give  an  opinion  of  some  kind, 
Hilton  answers  gravely,  "I  must  confess  that 
Margaret  has  acted  in  a  way  that  has  surprised  me 
very  much.    She  certainly  has  not  behaved  well.'* 

"  What  a  cold-hearted  creature  he  ia  I "  I  think.  I 
have  been  feeling  much  the  same  about  her  myself, 
but  I  would  never  have  owned  it. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  seeming  coldness,  and  in 
spite  of  his  response  to  Julia's  advances,  I  cannot 
decide  that  he  has  really  become  indifferent  to  Maggie. 
Indeed,  I  fancy  that  I  detect  something  like  a  tone  of 
proprietorship  in  his  censure.  I  think  he  speaks  in 
much  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  would  acknowledge 
a  fault  of  his  own,  which  he  cannot  honestly  deny, 
and  yet  considers  himself  very  virtuous  in  admitting. 

One  evening,  not  long  after  this,  when  Julia  and 
Hilton  are  out  to  dinner,  Mr.  Bloomfield  and  I  are 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  Maggie  and  her  father. 

It  is  late  when  they  call,  and  Mr.  Giffard  seems  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  get  away  again,  but  it  is  quite  long 
enough  to  remove  those  ugly  doubts  which  have  crept 
into  our  hearts  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  keep  them 
out. 

When  Hilton  is  told  of  it.  he  makes  no  particular 
comment:  but  presently  begins  to  abuse  his  host  of 
the  evening ;  whom  he  finally  denounces  as  a 
"/*/v»«rf,  biffoted^  j)ioug  Jiuitihvg!" 

"Don't  you  think  that  is  just  bordering  on  the 
verge  of  strong  language?"  asks  his  father  mildly. 

"  So  he  is  I "  retorts  Hilton,  in  a  deep,  savage  tone, 
that  only  requires  a  little  more  provocation  to  blaae 
out  into  uncontrollable  passion.  (These  habitually 
self  -  controlled  people  are,  as  a  rule,  horribly 
passionate  when  they  are  once  roused.)  "So  he 
is!  Pride  and  that  sort  of  piety  always  go  hand 
in  hand.  I  don't  believe  that  man  would  care  a 
straw  about  religion  if  he  were  not  anxious  to  get 
one  of  the  highest  seats  in  heaven." 

I  am  wickedly  pleased  to  see  Hilton  lose  his 
temper.  There  is  something  so  hvmun  about  it — 
so  like  other  people.  Besides,  it  helps  me  to  answer 
that  question,  which  I  have  been  asking  myself  for  so 
long,  namely,  has  he  any  lover's  love  for  his  cousin 
Maggie  ?  This  burst  of  indignation  against  pride  and 
piety,  hi^ppening  just  npWi  inclines  me  to  think  that 
h^  has, 
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**  Hilton  !  '*  aaya  his  father,  reprovingly. 

**0h,  but,  nncle  dear  I  you  don't  know  what  a 
horrid  man  he  is/*  ories  Julia,  perching  herself  on 
the  elbow  of  her  uncle's  chair,  and  putting  her  arm 
round  his  neck. 

''Well,  welL  then  I  suppose  Miss  Soott  and  I  may 
be  glad  we  were  not  asked,"  says  Mr.  Bloomfteld. 
"*  We've  had  a  very  comfortable  evening  at  home— 
haven't  we,  Miss  Soott?" 

"  Very,  indeed  ! "  I  reply.  "  And  it  was  fortunate 
that  we  were  at  home  when  Mr.  Giffard  oalled." 

"Why  on  earth  did  he  come  at  such  an  unreason- 
able time  / "  asks  Hilton,  with  a  growl. 

'*Gome,  come,  Hilton!"  says  his  father,  banter- 
ingly,  "you  mustn't  be  so  hard  on  people.  Mi>» 
Scott  and  I  did  not  see  anything  unreasonable  in 
the  time.  Did  we,  Misi  Soott?  Now  III  just  tell 
you  what  he  came  about.  He  is  going  to  buy  the 
house  down  at  F ,  where  his  father  lived;   and 


there  were  reasons  why  he  wanted  to  see  me  about 
it  to-night." 

Hilton's  face  is  rapidly  clearing  (I  suppose  he 
imagined  that  Maggie  had  planned  this  visit  so  as 
to  avoid  meeting  him)  ;  but  he  is  not  going  to  come 
out  of  his  ill-humour  all  at  once. 

"It  is  a  most  inartistic  place,"  he  says,  with  an 
assumption  of  the  same  growl. 

''When  did  you  see  it?"  asks  Julia,  in  surprise. 

"I've  never  seen  the  place  itself,"  he  answers; 
"  but  I  've  seen  a  sketch  of  it.  The  front  is  abominably 
flat,  and  the  windows  are  too  small." 

"  Look  here  I  if  you  are  going  to  be  so  can- 
tankerous, we  had  better  all  of  us  be  off  to  bed," 
says  Mr.  Bloomfield,  getting  up  and  pretending  to  be 
in  a  great  hurry  to  get  out  of  his  son's  way. 

*•  Very  well,"   replies   Hilton ;  "  you  needn't  wait 
for  me.    I  shall  do  an  hour  s  read  before  I  go." 
{To  be  continued.) 


THE     SAGES     OF     ALL     AGES. 

PLATO. 
BY  THE  KEV.   T.   F.    THISELTON    DYER,   M.A. 


rH£  name  of  this  highly 
gifted  Greek  sage  has  long 
ago  become  proverbial, 
and  it  requires  but  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  his 
writings  to  appreciate  his 
exalted  attainments — both 
intellectually  and  morally. 
Indeed,  in  whatever  aspect 
wc  view  his  life  and  its 
surroundings,  we  find  not 
only  abundant  evidence  of  his  magnificent  genius,  but 
are  forced  to  halt  and  admire  the  remarkable  versat- 
ility of  his  proficiency  in  the  many  accomplishments 
of  life.  In  truth,  it  has  rarely  been  granted  to 
humanity  to  possess  the  talents  which  rendered  his 
life  HO  grand  and  illustrious ;  and  hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  peculiar  mythical  reverence  surrounds 
even  his  very  name.  But  it  shonhl  be  remeuibered 
that  his  proper  name  was  not  that  which  his  well- 
merited  fame  has  immortalised,  but  Aristocles,  after 
his  paternal  grandfather;  that  of  Plato,  it  is  said, 
having  lieen  given  him  by  his  gynina.stic  master — a 
characteristic  of  Ms  athletic  frame.  So  eminent  a 
teacher  could  not  escaj>e  the  poetic  fancien  of  his 
countrymen,  anxious  to  pay  an  appropriate  tribute  to 
their  poet-philosopher.  It  is  related  that  whilst  sleep- 
ing, when  a  babe,  in  a  bower  of  myrtles  ou  Mount 
Uymcitus,  bees  lighted  on  him,  and  drop]>ed  honey 
on  his  lips  as  a  prophetic  emblem  of  that  sweetness 
of  style  which  in  after  years  would  distinguish  his 
eloquence.  Indications,  however,  of  his  persuasive 
and  graceful  mode  of  speech  roou  developed  them- 
Belves,  for  his  rich  and  gorgeous  imagination  tempted 
19 


him  to  cultivate  poetry,  and  the  following  epigram 
is  a  simple  and  pretty  illustration  of  his  tender,  sym- 
pathetic nature : — 

"  My  Aster,  you  are  gazing  on  the  stars. 
Would  that  I  were  the  stars,  that  so  I  might 
Gaze  in  return  with  many  eyes  on  thee." 

But  he  soon  relinquished  his  poetic  fancies  for  more 
serious  pursuits,  and,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
Socrates,  devoted  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the 
study  of  thos«  abstruse  and  leading  philosophical 
Bubjectj)  which  have  always  had  a  fascination  for 
great  minds.  Accordingly,  his  friendship  with 
Socrates  was  the  real  commencement  of  his  famous 
career — a  career  "resplendent  with  the  graces  of 
taste,  wit,  and  imagination,"  and  enriched  and 
adorned  with  a  profound,  acute,  and  highly  specula- 
tive   mind.      Henceforth,   to    quote   the   words  of 

Milton— 

"Divine  philosophy. 
Not  harsh  and  rugged  as  dall  fools  suppose. 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute," 

was  the  dream  of  his  life,  and  his  deep,  meditative 
spirit  was  never  woary  of  searching  for  light  and 
truth.  Unfortunately,  however,  at  the  eariy  age  of 
twenty,  the  death  of  Socrates  threatened  for  a  time 
to  strike  a  blow  at  his  bright  career  of  promise  ;  and 
on  losing  his  belove*!  and  respected  friend,  he  quitted 
Athens  for  a  time,  and  went  to  Megara  on  a  visit  to 
Euclid,  afterwards  making  a  series  of  journeys,  in 
the  course  of  which,  it  is  said,  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean  fraternity,  and  was 
courteously  allowed  by  them  to  have  access  to 
writings  and  information  respecting  their  doctrines. 
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Eventually  he  retanied  to  Athens,  where  "eager 
fjcholars  flocked  around  him.  With  a  mind  richly 
Mtored  hy  foreign  travel  and  constant  meditation,  he 
began  to  emulate  his  master,  and  devote  himself 
to  teaching."  Here,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
suburbs,  he  possessed  a  small  house  near  the  well- 
known  "Academy,"  in  whose  shady  plane-tree 
walks,  "whether  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  or  for  counsel  in  the  direction  of  public  or 
private  life,"  were  assembled  together  the  master- 
spirits of  the  age  to  converse  with  the  Athenian  sage, 
and  imbibe  the  wisdom  which  fell  from  his  lips.  In 
a  short  time  Plato  made  Athens  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  civilised  world  of  his  day,  and  eager  inquirers 
after  knowledge  flocked  from  all  parts  for  enlighten- 
ment on  difficult  topics.  But,  as  might  be  expected, 
his  brilliant  position  exposed  him  to  the  shafts  of 
envy  and  detraction ;  and  "  the  high  aspirings  of  his 
mind  were  clogged  and  weighed  down  by  that 
corrupt  heathenism  with  which  he  was  surrounded." 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  eminent  reputation,  he  was 
noted  for  his  amiability  and  retiring  character,  and 
when  one  day  asked  if  there  would  be  any  saying 
recorded  of  him,  he  answered,  in  his  usual  modest 
manner,  "  One  must  first  obtain  a  name,  and  then 
there  will  be  several."  Added,  moreover,  to  his 
reticence,  he  was  naturally  shy;  and,  as  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  "  the  instance  given  of  his  vanity 
in  putting  himself  for^vard  at  the  death  of  Socrates, 
ns  competent  to  retrieve  the  great  loss  in  his  own 
person  alone,  bears  evident  marks  of  a  calunmy." 
Although  his  appearance  was  elegant  and  graceful, 
yet  his  demeanour  was  marked  by  a  serious  gravity, 
which  did  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets, 
as  in  the  following  : — 

**  O  Plato !  how.  your  learning  is  confined 
To  gloomy  looks,  and  wrinkling  up  your  brows 
Like  any  cockle.'* 

Indeed,  ns  a  writer  adds,  "  his  brawny  shoulders 
were  bent  with  thonght,  as  only  those  of  thinkers 
are  bent.  A  smile  was  the  utmost  that  ever  played 
over  his  lips  ;  he  never  laughed  ; "  and  "  as  sad  as 
Plato"  became  a  proverbial  phrase.  Who  can 
wonder  that  this  was  so,  when  we  contrast  his 
ardent,  intense  craving  for  knowledge  in  the  great 
mysteries  of  life,  with  the  coarse  freedom  of  Diogenes 
and  the  excessive  affability  of  Anstippus,  not  to 
mention  the  shallow  knowledge  and  frivolous  gaiety 
which  characterised  society  at  this  period  ?  He  was 
posses8e<l  also  of  another  quality,  so  essential  to  success 
— self-control  under  provocation;  and  it  is  related, 
among  other  anecdotes,  that  he  declined  to  inflict 
duo  punishment  on  a  slave  because  he  was  under  the 
excitement  of  anger.  Such  traits  of  character  in  a 
marke<l  manner  distinguished  his  life  from  those 
around  him,  and  materially  enhanced  the  inflnencc 
aiid  dignity  of  his  teaching.  As  a  man  of  the  world, 
he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  human  natnre ; 
and  his  shrewd  and  accurate  perception  of  the 
motives  which  guide  men  in  their  life -purposes  was 


eflfective  in  his  discourses.  As  a  moralist,  too,  our 
sage  was  ever  foremost  in  condenming  abuses,  and 
did  not,  when  opportunity  offered,  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing hb  views,  even  although  by  so  doing  he 
exposed  himself  to  ridicule  and  hard  sayings  from 
those  who  cared  little  f6r  such  advice.  On  one 
occasion  it  is  said  that  Plato,  seeing  a  man  playing 
at  dice,  rebuked  him  for  it,  an  he  w*a8  wasting  his 
time  for  a  trifle  ;  "  although,"  he  added,  "  the  habit 
is  not  a  trifle."  This  was  worthy  of  our  sage,  and  a 
waniing  that  many  would  do  well  nowadays  to 
remember.  Equally  judicious,  too,  are  his  remarks 
on  intemperance:  which,  perhaps,  if  carried  out, 
would  deter  thousands  from  giving  way  to  this 
wretched  propensity.  To  those  who  were  addicted 
to  drink  he  would  say,  "Look  in  the  glass,"  and  then 
they  would  abandon  their  unseemly  habit.  Un- 
truthfulness in  any  form  he  despised,  and  one  of 
his  not«d  maxims  was  this  :  "  Truth,  my  friend,  is  a 
beautiful  and  durable  thing,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
persuade  men  of  this  fact."  And  another  of  his 
sayings  was :  "  The  sweetest  of  all  things  is  to  speak 
the  truth." 

Turning  to  Plato  as  a  philosopher,  the  most 
forcible  and  convincing  proof  of  the  enduring  monu- 
ment of  fame  which  has  been  raised  to  his  nieniory 
rests  not  only  in  the  wide  reception  and  circulation  of 
his  writings,  but  in  the  high  esteem  in  which  his  views 
were  held  by  the  most  erudite  schools  of  thought  in 
after  ages.  Then,  as  a  writer  has  remarked,  "  how 
great  the  influence  of  Plato  was  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  Romans  is  clear  from  the  philosophical  writings 
of  Cicero.  And  even  when  Christianity  threw  into 
the  shade  all  systems  of  man's  wisdom,  the  only 
philosophy  which  maintained  its  credit  at  the  first 
was  that  of  Plato."  The  great  St.  Augustine  de- 
clares himself  a  warm  admirer  of  our  sage,  and 
hence  it  may  be  justly  asked,  What  rendered  his 
teaching  so  attractive  as  to  secure  for  it  such  last- 
ing appreciation  ?  One  reason  undoubtetlly  was  the 
exalted  views  he  propcmnded  relative  to  man's  ex- 
istence in  this  world.  He  did  not  pass  over,  as  im- 
possible of  solution,  this  great  problem  of  human  life, 
but  encouraged  and  induced  men  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  something  higher  than  the  mere  surround- 
ings of  every-day  life.  In  short,  "he  did  not  look  on 
life  with  the  temporar}'  interest  of  a  passing  inhabitant 
of  the  world.  He  looke<l  on  it  as  an  inmiortal  soul 
longing  to  be  released  from  its  earthly  prison,  and 
striving  to  catch  by  anticipation  some  faint  glimpses 
of  that  region  of  eternal  truth  where  it  would  some 
day  rest."  Such  a  view  of  life,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, was  far  in  advance  of  previous  philosophies, 
and  indubitably  stamped  Plato  as  a  religious  thinker, 
whose  opinions,  however  faulty  and  erroneous  they 
might  be  in  certain  pointa,  were  on  the  whole  in 
harmony  with  what  was  afterwards  taught  in  the 
Christian  schools.  His  convtetions,  so  thoroughly  in 
antagonism  to  the  materialistic  tendencies  and  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  were  \'igorousIy 
assailed,  and   cruelly  disparaged  as  the  untenable 
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and  fanciful  conceptions  ol  an  over- imaginative  mind. 
But  our  sage  8  wisdom  was  not  to  be  influenced  by 
opposition,  however  formidable  it  might  appear.  What 
lie  felt  to  be  the  truth  he  fearlessly  taught,  and  his 
name  must  ever  be  illustrious  even  from  this  one  cir- 
cumstance :  that,  in  a  period  of  heathenism  and  low 
morality,  he  stood  out  courageously  as  the  "eloquent 
advocate  "  of  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the 
soul.    Professor  Archer  Butler  sums  up  Plato's  philo- 
sophy thus  : — "  The  body  is  the  prison  of  the  soul, 
which,  however,  defies  its  oppressor  ;  and  the  aim  of 
virtue  is  to  preserve  the  distinctness  of  the  two,  and 
realise  liberty  even  in  bond.s,  looking  forward,  as  its 
recompense,    to  a  total  enfranchisement."    Leaving 
man's  immortality  here,  it  may  be  noted  that,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  so  far  as  the  soul  has  any  good  or 
truth  in  it,  it  is  formed  after  the  ideas  of  the  good 
and  true.     This  exalted  view  of  our  nature  reminds 
Its  of  that   recorded  in  the  early  chapters  of   the 
sacred  narrative,  and  was   the  basis  on  which   our 
Hage  maintained  that  all  human  conduct  must  be 
framed.     In  accordance  with  this  ethical  doctrine, 
the   soul,    originally  made  in    the   likeness  of  the 
Deity,  ninst  ever  find  an  attraction  of  like  to  like ; 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  inculcating,  as  worthy  of 
man's  imitation  and  attainment,  the  love  of  all  that 
is  beautiful,  upright,  and  true.     To  attain  this  end, 
he  taught  the  importance  of  educating  all  persons 
so  as  at  all  times  to  perceive  the  false  appearances 
of  good  by  which  the  mind  is  frequently  deluded. 
Accordingly,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out,  "  he  shows 
that    there  are    false    pleasures    as    well    as    false 
opinions,  that  men's  ignorance  extends  not  only  to 
mistakes  in  regard  to  their  wealth  or  bodily  accom- 
plishments, but  as  to  their  moral  character,  for  that 
most  men  think  themselves  better  than  they  really 
are."      Hence  the  great  value  of  philosophy  is  to 
open  the  eyes  to  see  the  true  value  of  things,  and  to 
analyse    between    falsehood    and    truth,   good   and 
evil ;  while  the  effects  of  a  had  education,  on   the 
other  hand,  in  addition  to  misleading  men,  are  apt 
to  give  them  an  unfair  bias  in  their  moral  choice. 
The    standard   of  onr  sage's  morality  was  a   lofty 
one,  and  admitted  of  no  compromise,  for  indirectly 
it   pointed   mankind,  collectively   and    individually', 
to  the  perfect  ideal  of  all  that  is  true  and  lovely 
as  an  emanation  of  the  Deity. 

Another  reason  of  the  veneration  in  which  Plato 
and  his  works  have  been  held  by  Christian  teachers 
is  his  undoubted  sympathy  with  Monotheism.  His 
teaching  upheld  the  existence  of  "  a  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence, whom  we  call  God,  the  Fountain  of  all  force, 
and  the  Creator  of  all  order  in  the  univerae,  the 
jsum  of  whose  attributes  maj'  be  expressed  by  the 
simple  term — the  Good."  As  Professor  Butler  re- 
marks :  **  The  unity  of  God  and  the  detection  of 
Polytheism  "  are  openly  exhibited  in  his  Dialogues : 
a  circumstance,  in  truth,  which  was  an  inmieasurable 
advance  on  preceding  philosophical  doctrines.  But 
at  times  the  ambiguity  of  his  language  has  given 
rise  to  misGonception,  and  it  has  been  argued  by  his 


opponents  that  the  enignmtical  language  in  which  he 
indulgefl  was  capable  of  a  double  meaning.  His 
peculiar  position,  however,  necessitated  his  writing 
occasionally,  in  this  fashion,  and  "with  the  fate  of 
Socrates  before  his  eyes,  he  must  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  employing  such'  language  lus,  while  it 
would  be  intelligible  to  the  th(mghtful,  might  yet 
admit  of  a  popular  interpretation  for  the  jealous 
defenders  of  the  popular  system  of  belief  and 
worship."  Anyhow,  the  works  of  Plato,  regarded  as 
a  whole,  admit  of  none  of  that  uncertainty  which 
adverse  critics  have  suggested,  but  abound  with 
pas<<age8  whose  lucidity  is  undeniable. 

Again,  according  to  Plato,  it  behoved  all  men  to 
be  humble,  considering  how  limited  at  any  time 
must  be  their  knowledge.  He  exposed  the  vanity  of 
those  who  laid  claim  to  information  the  accuracy 
and  truth  of  which  they  could  never  ascertain  nor 
prove.  Instead  of  accepting  current  opinions,  our 
sage  rather  demanded  a  positive  evidence  of  their 
truth,  and  would  not  consent  to  believe  what  as  yet 
was  open  to  doubt.  By  so  acting,  he  not  only  dis- 
credited many  existing  errors  which  had  been  lirmly 
believed,  but  he  made  men  sensible  of  the  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  right  conclusions  where  man's  know- 
ledge was  very  small.  It  .  is  by  consulting  his 
Dialogues  that  we  become  familiar  with  Plato's  views 
on  various  subjects,  although  the  dramatic  form  is 
generally  adopted.  It  has  been  objected,  too,  that 
this  mode  of  writing  forbids  us  from  accepting  as  his 
own  opinions  those  ideits  which  are  frequently  started 
by  him  for  the  sake  of  ventilating  discussion  in  every 
form.  As  a  modern  philosopher  remarks,  however, 
Plato  no  doubt  thought  that  "  conversjition  was  more 
instructive  than  reading  ;  but  he  knew  that  reading 
was  also  instructive,  and  he  wrote  to  obviate  as 
much  as  possible  the  necessary  inconvenience  of 
written  discourse  ;  he  threw  all  his  works  into  the 
form  of  a  dialogue."  Hence  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Dialogues  which  he  has  bequeathed 
to  i>osterity  are  the  embodiment  of  his  opinions 
on  those  leading  questions  which  concerned  man's 
welfare  in  his  efforts  to  make  his  life  gooil  and 
beautiful. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  on  the  life 
and  teaching  of  this  illustrious  sage.  The  general 
characteristic  of  all  his  teaching  is  the  high  touQ 
of  its  religious  and  moml  feeling,  which  has  been 
biietly  summed  up  as  the  beacon  held  out  "  to 
warn  men  of  the  debasing  allurements  of  pleasure, 
and  of  the  misery  consequent  on  the  indulgence  of 
passion."  It  further  may  be  regarded  as  "a  glow- 
ing exhortation  to  seek  for  true  happiness  not  in 
externals,  or  by  aiming  at  a  more  human  standard 
of  virtue,  but  by  internal  purification,  and  by  imita- 
tion of  the  perfections  of  the  Deity."  Such  a  noble 
life,  although  it  lacked  the  influence  of  Christ's 
teaching,  Was  worthy  of  men's  admiration,  especi- 
ally at  a  period  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  had 
not  yet  arisen  to  scatter  and  disperse  the  clouds 
of  heathen  darkness. 
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is  a  thoughtful,  earnest,  important  work,  specially 
appropriate  to  the  present  a^e,  when  En(?land  here  and  there  would  ap^tcar  to  be  ''f2foin(;  back"  rather 
than  cherishing?  the  principles  of  Protestantism.  We  have  sympathy  with  our  friendn  who  say  in  effect, 
'*  Let  us  go  back  to  the  things  of  old,  the  systems  so  long  forsaken : "  our  trouble  is  that  they  do  not  po 
back  far  enough.  Would  that  the  Master's  followers  would  go  back  as  far  as  to  the  simple  scriptural 
teachings,  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  those  who  first  accepted  it ! 


*  Martin  Luther :    hiit  Life  and  Tiiueii."    By  Peter  itoyne,  LL.D.     (Caiisell  and  Couipauy.) 
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*  At  fourteen  he  started  off  for  Magdeburg."— p.  394. 


In  a  i>aper  like  this,  we  can  only  glance  at  a 
portion  Ol  the  contents  of  this  important  biography, 
which  opens  by  considering  Lather  from  varions 
points  of  view,  in  relation  to  present-day  thought, 
the  law  of  spiritual  progress,  etc.  The  writer  does 
justice  to  the  existence  of  true  devotion,  sincerity, 
and  heavenly  life  in  the  Church  from  which  Protest- 
anti*  have  come  out.  There  is  throughout  the  pages 
an  entire  4)i)sence  of  bitterness,  rancour,  and  bigotry ; 
indeed.  Dr.  Bayne  shows  that  during  years  of  fervent 
reiig-ious  life,  Luther  found  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
remain  in  the  Romish  Church,  and  in  that  Church  he 
pr€»ached  that  salvation  is  not  payment  for  task-work, 
but  the  renewing  of  a  man  through  faith  m  Christ. 
Ajrainnt  empty  formalism  spirits  here  and  there  had 
for  centuries  protested,  and  when,  at  last,  Luther 
comprehended  that  "the  very  fire  of  God,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  temple,  needed  trimming," 
he  felt  the  conviction  that  he  dared  do  no  less  than 
lijrhten  the  deepening  darkness  for  his  country  and 
the  world,  whatever  the  cost  might  be. 


Martin  Luther,  who  *•  burst  open  the  door  at  which 
Wickliffe  had  knocked,  who  told  Papacy  to  stand  out 
of  the  world's  light,"  was  bom  about  the  year  1483, 
the  time  when  Savonarola  was  burnt  in  Florence, 
and  when  Raphael,  "whose  name  stands  for  the 
entrancement  of  beauty,"  saw  the  light.  Some  appear 
to  have  been  warned  by  the  stars  that  an  arch-heretic 
would  appear  in  the  autumn  of  1483.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  Protestant  myth  that  on  the  St. 
Martin's  Eve  when  Luther  was  bom,  the  evening 
star  was  brighter  than  ever  before.  Papist  legends 
insist  upon  a  close  association  of  our  hero  with 
Beelssebub  himself ;  certain  it  is,  as  the  author  re- 
marks, that  Luther  threw  his  inkstand  at  our  spiritual 
enemy  not  once^  as  tradition  has  it,  but  eontmnoviily^ 
and  to  some  purpose,  for  strongholds  of  evil  succumbed 
to  the  writings  of  the  freedom-apoetle. 

Young  Martin  Luther  soon  found  that  "  life  is  real, 
life  is  earnest ; "  he  never  forgot  his  hard-working 
mother  bending  beneath  the  load  of  faggots  she 
carried  on  her  back,  and  John  Luther,  a  poor  miner. 
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had  to  wrinjr  his  livelihood  "  from  the  ni^^ard  earth.'* 
From  sturdy  John  Lather  and  his  ancestors,  stubborn 
in  conflict  when  life's  work  was  warfare,  Martin 
Luther  inherited  *'an  immense  reservoir  of  fighting; 
power  ; ''  from  his  mother,  peace  and  tenderness.  All 
throug'h  the  stormy  future  the  mother  never  wavered 
in  her  belief  in  her  son. 

His  training*  was  of  a  Spartan  character;  even 
Margaret  Luther  severely  visited  offences  upon  the 
evil-doer;  but  his  home-memories  were  ever  sacred 
and  revered.  Years  after,  when  he  arranjred  a  mar- 
ria^'e  service  for  the  Protestants  of  the  Fatherland, 
he  immortalised  his  parents  by  asking  the  pastoral 
question  thus :  **  Wilt  thou,  John,  take  to  wife 
Marpraret  ? " 

John  Luther  soon  rose  from  amid  his  comrades,  and 
he  was  ambitious  likewise  for  his  son.  Martin  must 
be  thoroughly  well  educated,  and  prepared  to  shine 
in  the  legal  profession,  for  which  he  was  destined 
by  his  father's  dearest  hopes.  At  fourteen,  with  his 
friend,  John  Reineck,  he  started  off  for  Magdeburg, 
where  it  seems  likely  that  the  boys  endured  a  good 
deal  of  hardship,  though  their  minds  must  have 
been  enlarged,  not  only  by  their  studies,  but  by 
the  busy  importance  of  the  town  and  its  com- 
mercial life.  Martin's  impressions  of  Magdeburg 
were  chiefly  ecclesiastical ;  he  remembered  Prince 
William  of  Anhalt-Bemburg,  a  Franciscan,  begging 
for  bread,  and  looking  like  skin  and  bone.  The 
prince  soon  died,  but  all  were  transported  with 
reverence  for  such  virtue,  which  must  infallibly  be 
a  passport  to  heaven!  Martin  also  remembered  a 
painting  in  Magdeburg,  representing  the  Catholic 
Church :  a  great  ship  (piloted  by  the  Holy  Spirit) 
contained  the  Pope,  cardinals,  and  bishops,  and  a  crew 
of  priests  and  monks ;  laymen  were  struggling  in  the 
water,  some  clinging  to  ropes  thrown  by  priestly 
hands,  as  the  boat  sailed  on  to  heaven.  Luther  was 
much  impressed  by  the  safety  of  the  eoclesiastios  as 
compared  with  that  of  people  in  secular  callings. 

At  the  end  of  a  year,  Martin  was  removed  from 
Ma^rdeburg  to  Eisenach,  "  a  jewel  on  the  great  gieen 
robe  of  the  Thuringian  wood."  Here  the  rustic  lad 
was  delicately  polished  and  refined,  being  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Ursula  Cotta,  who  found  him 
singing  at  her  door,  and  took  him  to  her  home  and 
heart,  and  became  to  him  a  second  mother.  To  her 
he  seemed  a  deep-hearted,  rather  monkish  sort  of 
boy ;  she  would  fain  have  drawn  him  more  into  the 
religion  of  gladness.  '*  Ursula  put  the  flute  into  his 
hand,"  literally  perhaps,  but  also  in  a  far  wider  sense. 

At  eighteen,  Martin  Luther  went  as  a  student  to 
Erfurth,  "a  place  of  fat,  flat  meadows,"  but  dis- 
tinguished for  its  learning  and  university.  His 
favourite  study  was  philosophy — "  Aristotle  as  mani- 
pulated by  the  school  divines ; "  in  15()2  he  took  his 
hachelor  s  degree ;  in  1505  he  became  M.A.  One  day, 
rummaging  in  the  University  library,  he  found  a 
Bible,  and  read  it  with  intense  delight ;  he  found 
much  herein  beside  the  lessons  read  in  the  services, 
and  longed  to  possess  a  whole  Bible  for  himself.  His 
statue  shows  him  to  succeeding  generations  stretch- 
ing forth  his  hand,  holding  out  the  Word  of  Ghxl  to 
his  dear  Fatherland. 


John  Luther  was  by  this  time  thoroughly  proud  of 
his  son,  and  pictured  him  a  foremost  lawyer,  and  the 
husband  of  a  wealthy  bride.  In  ir>05,  full  of  hidden 
yearnings  and  "  thoughts  too  deep  for  words,"  Martin 
went  home  for  a  visit,  and,  ere  he  returned  to  Erfurth, 
he  was  deeply  moved  by  hearing  of  the  sudden  death 
of  a  student  killed  in  hunting.  His  solemn  feelings 
were  intensified  during  his  journey  by  a  violent  storm, 
which  so  powerfully  affected  him  that  he  sank  to  the 
ground  crying,  "  Save  me,  sweet  St.  Anne,  and  I 
will  become  a  monk  I  " 

The  storm  ceased,  the  vow  was  made,  and  Martin 
tarried  not  for  parental  consent.  He  gathered  his 
friends  around  him  one  evening,  and  music  and 
ordinary  conversation  beguiled  these  farewell  hours  ; 
next  day  they  heard  he  was  in  the  Augustinian 
convent,  where  he  seems  to  have  carried  his  Plautus 
and  Virgil  to  cheer  the  solitude  of  his  cell.  But  John 
Luther !  Poor  John  exploded  with  dismay,  deliber- 
ately withdrawing  from  his  son  his  favour  and  coun- 
tenance. 

'In  1507,  however,  when  Martin  was  ordained  a 
priest,  John  Luther,  who  had  lost  two  other  sons  by 
death,  consented  to  be  present.  A  banquet  followed 
the  service,  and  some  of  the  brothers  undertook  to 
sermonise  the  father  a  little,  when  he  indignantly 
exclaimed,  "Have  you  never  heard  the  Scripture 
command  about  honouring  father  and  mother/'* 
What  about  monkish  virtues  in  this  connection? 
Was  Martin  startled — Martin,  who  had  not  paused, 
ere  settling  his  life,  to  tell  his  parents  of  his  in- 
tention ? 

John  Luther  considered  his  son's  life  now  as  good 
as  ended,  but  the  spiritual  struggles  that  would  issue 
in  the  freedom  of  thousands  went  on  in  the  heart  of 
the  priest  Dr.  Bayne  shows  him  in  the  dark  valley, 
amid  argumentative  schoolmen,  in  Rome  itself,  and, 
at  last,  gradually  but  surely,  paints  him  as  under- 
standing that  the  Infinite  Grod  is  not  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  self-mortification,  but  loved  *'  because  He 
first  loved  us" — 

**  The  sons  of  ign(traiice  and  night 
May  dwell  in  the  Eternal  Light 
Tlirough  the  Eternal  Love." 

Luther's  was  a  nature  capable  of  warm  attach- 
ment. From  the  Elector  Frederick  downwards— or 
upwards  ? — to  Melanchthon,  we  hear  of  his  devotion 
to  his  friends,  and  the  efforts  he  put  forth  even  for 
their  physical  welfare :  to  these  friendships  we  are 
indebted  for  priceless  letters,  which  are  themselves 
a  history. 

In  1512  Luther  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Theology ;  ere  this,  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
had  appointed  him  philosophical  lecturer  in  the 
Augustinian  Convent  of  Wittenberg,  a  place  ever 
memorable  by  reason  of  the  Theses  posted  on  the 
door  of  its  Castle  church.  This  event  took  place 
on  the  31st  of  October,  1517,  and  was  caused  by  the 
operations  of  Tetzel  a  vendor  of  Indulgences,  who 
affirmed  that  pardon  and  peace  were  to  be  gained 
by  the  chink  of  the  coin  in  the  money-box !  "  Ye 
that  would  not  forego  sin's  sweetness,  yet  fear  its 
punishment,  x>ay  your  money  and  have  its  worth." 
Up  rose  Martin  Luther,  and  nailed  up  his  manifeeto, 
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treating  of  repentance,  the  sin  of  turning  godli- 
ness to  merchandise,  and  excusing  the  Pope — ^yet  withal 
herein  accusing  him — of  being  surely  ignorant  of  the 
way  in  which  this  trade  went  on. 

Thus  was  the  battle-note  sounded.  Rome  tried 
exhortation,  conciliation,  argument,  alike  in  vain 
against  the  heretic  who  poured  forth  his  opinions  so 
presumptuously  by  mouth  and  by  pen.  At  last — 
and  the  intervening  storms  had  but  strengthened 
this  massive  soul — a  Papal  Bull  was  issued  against 
him,  with  the  result  that  it  was  publicly  burnt  at 
Wittenberg  I 

Being  called  to  appear  before  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
he  maintained  an  unshaken  position :  "  Unless  I  am 
refuted  by  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ,  I  can,  and 
will,  recant  nothing.  Here  I  stand ;  I  can  do  no 
other.     God  be  my  help  !  " 

The  Elector  Frederick,  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
caused  him  after  this  to  be  captured  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  hidden  in  the  fortress  of  the  Wartburg, 
where  he  meditated,  wrote,  and  prayed  "among  the 
birds."  The  country,  however,  could  not  do  without 
him  ;  it  demanded  to  hear  his  voice — it  needed  his 
hand.  He  was  the  counsellor  of  princes  and  people, 
an  active  figure  on  the  historical  stage,  while  ad- 
justing pastoral  questions,  and  inveighing  powerfully 
against  enforced  clerical  celibacy,  monasticism,  and 
the  like.      In   later   years    we  hear  of   "Katie,"    a 


runaway  nun,  who  aroused  his  interest  so  much 
that  he  thought  about  finding  her  a  husband;  she 
remarked  she  would  marry  Luther,  if  he  likedy  but 
not  the  individual  in  question  I 

Horrified  Papists  cried  out  bitterly  against  the 
union  of  those  who  were  once  monk  and  nun,  but 
the  skies  did  not  fall,  and  ** Katie"  took  good  care 
of  the  Doctor,  and  put  an  end  to  his  bestowal  on 
his  acquaintances  of  testimonials,  etc.,  offered  to 
himself.  It  is  beautiful  to  read  of  the  dear  child 
he  loved  with  all  his  mighty  heart,  yet  was  called  to 
give  up,  and  of  his  letter  to  his  little  son — little 
Johnny  Luther — about  the  garden  of  heaven,  where 
there  is  room  for  the  children,  with  music  and  glad- 
ness, and  all  things  sweet 

Munic  was  to  the  heart  of  Luther  one  of  God's 
best  gifts.  He  considered  it  an  effectual  weapon 
against  the  Evil  One,  as  well  he  might  have  done, 
who  sang  himself  so  gloriously  as  in  the  immortal 
hymn,  **Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott" 

The  last  scene  of  this  strange,  battling,  trium- 
phant life,  is  very  simply  told :  he  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill  with  pain  and  a  sense  of  oppression,  and 
three  times  those  around  him  heard  him  say,  *'  Father* 
into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit  Thou  hast 
redeemed  me,  thou  faithful  God."  Quietly  his  eye- 
lids closed,  and  the  great,  loving,  fiery  heart  was 
stilL  M.  S.  H. 
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HEN   the   Aged   Pil- 
grims* Society  was 
founded,  eighty 
years  ago,  the  tran- 
sition fi-om  the  old 
order  of   things   to 
tlie  new  can  hardly 
be  ssiid  to  have  be- 
come  complete,   al- 
though signs   were 
not  wanting  that  an 
awakening    was 
taking  place  which 
would  open  the  way 
to     better     things. 
How    dead   the   Christian   Church   became   in    the 
eighteenth   century    through   neglect  of   ite   projier 
work    was     best    known    to    thasc    who    lived    to 
deplore  the  irrcligion  of  the  times.     Without  Sun- 
day-schools, without  missions,   without  any  of  the 
philanthropic   agencies  which  are  now  a   necessary 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Church,  Christian  life 
llagged  and  degenerated  until  a  deadly  rationalism 
in  many  places  superseded  the  old  evangelical  fer\'our 
of    Puritan    times.      Bible,    missionary,    and    tract 
societies  were  the  outcome  of  the  Methodist  Revival, 
l)csides  many  smaller  agencies,  such  as  the  useful 
Society  to  which  we  would  now  briefly  call  the  reader's 
attention. 

When,  in  the  year  1807,  a  number  of  Christian 
friends  resolved  that  they  would  co-operate  in  the 
duty  of  making  some  provision  for  aged  necessitous 
persons,  they  were  really  giving  a  practical  expression 
to  the  a])ostolical  injunction,  "  Rememl)er  the  poor." 
In  thojte  days  jicople  nec<led  to  be  e<lucated  in  the 
art  of  charity  ;  for,  although  vast  sums  were  collected 
in  poor-rates  to  be  squandered  on  the  i>easantry,  true 


'  She  took  to  birds  and  flowers." 


charity  more  often  than  otherwise  missed  her  mark. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  popiilation  of 
England  and  Wales  amounted  to  a  little  lefis  than 
nine  millions,  and  of  these  nearly  one  million  and 
a  quarter  were  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  working  classes  had  their  industry* 
discouraged,  and  taxpayers  groaned  beneath  crash- 
ing burdens  in  order  that  millions  sterling  ntighl 
be  distributed  among  those  who  were  not  careful 
to  work  so  long  as  they  could  live  upon  the  parish. 
Thus  a  system  of  pauperisation  obtained,  rather  thnn 
that  true  charity  which  found  expression  in  the  Agwl 
Pilgrims'  Friend  Society,  which  has  now  very  fitly 
to  l)e  congratulated  on  becoming  an  o<.?togenariiin. 
During  eighty  long  years  this  Society  has  dispeusetl 
comfort  to  a  large  number  of  pensioners,  saving  them 
from  want,  delivering  them  from  the  workhouse,  and 
enabling  them  to  preser\'e  their  homes  intact.  In 
1885  a  sum  of  £7,000  was  distribute<l  among  1,1  IS 
pcn.sioners. 

There  are  homes  for  a  certain  proportion  of  these 
pensioners  at  Hornsey  Kise,  Caml*erwell,  StAmford 
Hill,  and  Brighton,  the  first  l>einga  Jubilee  memorial, 
the  cost  of  which  was  chiefly  provided  by  two  moiii- 
ficent  friends,  Messrs.  Box  and  Pope.  The  former 
gave  £12,000  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  some  year^ 
later  the  latter  found  means  for  constructing  forty 
additional  rooms.  There  is,  therefore,  at  the  present 
time,  accommodation  for  122  inmates,  who  have  their 
rooms  partially  furnished  for  them,  and  Imve,  besides, 
an  allowance  for  coals.  The  mere  maintenance  of  w 
large  a  building  is  alone  a  heavy  burden,  howe^'cr, 
amounting  as  it  does,  inclusive  of  the  local  rates,  to 
£500  a  year.  It  is  felt  that  a  special  fund  ouglit  to 
be  provided  for  this  puri>ose. 

On  one  of  the  late  autunm  days  of  last  year  we 
visited  the  large  asylum  at  Hornsey  Rise,  and  1iap])en- 
ing  to  go  when  the  wet  and  di.'^comfort  witluuit 
contrasted  with  the  warmth  and  comfort  within,  the 
institution  was,  in  a  sense,  seen  at  an  advantage ;  hul 
on  a  warm  summer  tlay  the  estate,  with  its  pleasant 
gardens,  would  doubtless  appear  as  quite  a  seini 
rural  retreat  to  visitors  from  the  more  crowded 
quarters  of  London.  In  the  board -room  are  por- 
traits of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  presented 
by  themselves  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  the 
Alexandra  Orphanage,  which  is  nearly  opposite. 
Here  also  will  be  found  a  plentiful  assortment  of 
ornaments  and  fancy  articles  made  by  tlie  inmates. 
The  chapel  is  a  neat  little  building,  where  services 
are  regularly  held  ;  but  as  there  is  no  chaplain,  these 
have  to  be  conducted  by  various  friends  who  volunteer 
for  the  occasion.  There  is  also  a  library  of  some 
thousand  volumes,  which  sadly  needs  replenishing 
with  something  new  and  attractive.  Still,  »onie  of 
the  older  divines,  who  are  represented  on  the 
shelves,  and  who  were  reigning  favourites  one  or  two 
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generations  ago,  arc  probably  still  appreciated  by 
the  ancienta  who  read  thein.  Living  in,  or  on,  the 
past  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  as  many  of 
them  nece«*8arily  do,  they  show  only  little  craving 
for  what  is  new ;    with  them  the  old  is  better. 


as  herself,  Inis  a  sewing-machine  added  to  the  other 
furniture  of  her  cosy  room.  Another,  who  took  t« 
birds  and  flowers,  confessed  that  she  had  every  com  - 
fort,  and  could  not  be  too  thankful.  She  fully 
appreciated  the  rule  which  allowed  the  inmates  to 


"  This  w^as  the  most  interesting  room  we  had  entered." 


To  walk  through  the  hnildinj?,  to  call  on  some  of 
the  inmates,  is  the  readiest  way  of  seeing  for  our- 
selves some  of  the  representative  characters  who 
here  find  a  home.  Many  social  grades  arc  repre- 
8ente<1,  but  although  some  have  been  so  much  better 
bred  or  educated  than  others,  it  is  striking  to  see 
how  Christianity  brings  them,  as  it  were,  to  one 
level  of  respe<;tability.  We  encounter  one  who  is 
a  reader  of  Dr.  Doadney*8  books,  while  her  neighbour 
— formerly  an  organist  at  Chatham — has  a  piano, 
which  occupies  a  lion's  share  of  the  space  in  her  little 
room.  She  plays  a  tune,  apologising  for  the  instru- 
ment being  out  of  sorts  owing  to  the  draught.  This 
old  pilgrim  was  once  a  teacher  of  nnisic,  and  is  now  a 
most  cheerful  neighbour  to  all  lovers  of  melody.  A 
little  further  on  we  find  a  married  couple  who  have 
occupied  their  room  for  fifteen  years,  and  who  were 
married  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1828,  or  nearly  sixty 
years  ago.  The  veteran  Christian  still  looks  on  his 
wife  witli  pride  and  affection,  although,  as  he  ingenu- 
ously confesses,  **  She  is  four  years  and  ten  months 
older  than  me."  He  then  tells  how  he  and  his 
partner  commenced  life  together  long  before  the 
Queen  was  crowned,  and  attended  for  ten  years  at 
fhe  Tabernacle  in  Moorfields  under  the  preacher  and 
journalist,  the  late  Dr.  Campbell.  They  speak  of 
their  happy  home,  and  declare  that  they  have  no 
wifth  to  have  a  better  until  they  go  to  heaven,  and 
they  tell  how  graciously  and  generously  the  Lord  has 
dejilt  with  tliem  in  their  poverty.  One  single  pilgrim, 
who  wishes  that  every  old  woman  was  as  comfortable 


gratify  their  own  little  fancies,  by  having  their  own 
things.  She  had  quite  a  companion  in  her  binl,  and 
highly  compliment<?d  the  pretty  little  ci-eatui-e's  sing- 
ing powei-s.  Going  on,  we  next  visit  a  woman  who 
is  eighty-eight  years  <>M,  and  who  finds  a  imstime  in 
knitting,  and  the  aiiartmcnt  seemed  to  be  ornamented 
"with  her  work  in  every  possible  way.  In  jwint  of 
ingenuity,  however,  she  and  all  others  were  far  out- 
stripped by  a  veteran,  an  ex-local  preacher  ami  West- 
End  pastry-cook,  whose  room  presented  quite  the 
appearance  of  a  museum,  such  was  the  number  of 
models  of  his  own  make  which  it  contained.  In  one 
place  we  saw  Windsor  Castle  and  Eton  Bridge  ;  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  kept  company  with 
the  Clock  Tower  at  Newington  Butts,  and  Temple 
Bar  with  Canterbury  Catliedral.  This  was  the  most 
interesting  room  we  had  entered,  and  no  one  could 
leave  it  without  feeling  that  an  innocent  hobby  is 
one  of  the  best  things  for  lightening  the  hours  of  old 
age. 

Such  are  examples  of  the  inmates  at  Homsey 
Kise  ;  and  in  this  and  the  other  asylums  there  are 
altogether  180  inmates.  Then,  as  already  intinmted, 
there  are  hundreds  of  others  in  various  parts  of  the 
three  kingdoms  who  regularly  receive  pensions.  It  is 
said  that  *'  the  Society's  help  forms  a  nucleus  around 
whicli  other  gifts  naturally  cluster,  and  by  the  regu- 
larity and  certainty  of  its  payments  it  gives  the 
pensioners  that  feeling  of  independence  which  it  is 
desirable  to  maintsiin  as  nnich  as  possible.  Membei-s 
of  poor  churches  throughout  the  country,  and  other 
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recipients,  who  through   various  causes  are  not  in 
membership   with    any   church,   find    the    pensions 
peculiarly  useful."     The  "  other  gifts  "  referred  to  in 
the   above   quotation    are   in   some    instances   very 
extraordinary.     Thus,  in  1884-5  Mr.  J.  T.  Morton, 
of  Caterham,  gave  1,224  large  boxes  of  groceries,  each 
containing  an  abundant  and  miscellaneous  supply  of 
articles  needed  by  the  housewife,  to  the  pensioners  and 
candidates.     The  same  friend  also  sent  nearly  4,000 
yards  of   flannel   for    the   women,  and   ready-made 
thin^^s  for  all  of  the 
men,  and   also   to 
Hueli  of  the  women 
as  couhl  not  make 
up  the  material  for 
themselves.  He 
also  gave    half   a 
ton  of  coal,  thrice 
repeated,     to     all 
pensioners  not  re- 
ceiving fuel   from 
other  donors.  Such 
open -handed  gene- 
rosity,   besides 
liberal      help      in 
money,   is  as  sin- 
gular     as    it     is 
gratifying.     What 
is  more  especially 
needed,    however, 
is  a  larger  number 
of  small  subscrip- 
tions to  enable  the 
committee   to  ex- 
tend  help  to  the 

ever-increasing    number     of    applicants    for    their 
bounty. 

According  to  the  accounts  last  made  up,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  pensioners  are  women ;  while  over 
800  were  more  than  seventy,  245  were  more  than 
eighty,  and  15  were  more  than  ninety  years  old. 
Of  course,  among  persons  so  aged,  the  rate  of  mortal- 
ity is  high  ;  more  than  a  hundred  will  die  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Many  who  are  nominated  die 
liefore  assistance  can  be  given. 

Speaking  of  152  persons  who  were  nominated  in 
one  recent  year,  the  committee  tell  us  : — "  The 
average  age  was  seventy  years.  Thirty-three  of  the 
number  were  men  ;  the  majority  of  the  womeu  were 
widows.  The  employments  were  various,  needle- 
women chiefly  predominating.  The  pitiful  struggles 
made  by  so  many  with  their  needles  gives  this  class 
a  powerful  claim  upon  our  sympathy,  and  such  cases 
as  these,  with  failing  health  and  eyesight,  and  in- 
creasing years,   are   specially   dependent  on  others. 


She  plays  a  tune.** 


Some  of  the  recipients  live  with  single  daughters, 
striving  to  keep  their  little  homes  together ;  others 
having  children  too  |>oor  to  help  them,  en<leavoiir,  by 
tlie  exercise  of  extreme  self-denial,  to  give  them  a 
little  aid."  Many  of  the  men  nominated  had  followed 
such  useful  occupations  as  carpenters,  shoemakers, 
and  gardeners. 

The  steady  progress  made  by  the  Society  is  en- 
couraging ;  for  at  the  start,  in  1807,  there  were  only 
three  pensioners,  receiving  in  each  case  five  guineas. 

Thirty  years  later 
tlie  distribution  to 
between  two  and 
three  hundred  re- 
cipients liad  in- 
creased to  over  a 
thousand  pounds. 
From  that  time  to 
the  present  there 
has  been  a  steady 
advance.  The 
total  number  of 
pensioners  assisted 
since  the  coni- 
mcncenient  is 
now  not  verj''  far 
short  of  5,000;  and 
the  sum  given  to 
these  has  reached 
a  total  of  nearly 
£190,000. 

The  Society  had 
been  some  time  in 
existence  before  it 
possessed  any 
Home  of  its  own.  That  at  Camberwell,  opened 
in  1 835,  was  the  first ;  and  the  land  for  this 
was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Peacock.  In  1871 
the  first  part  of  the  Homsey  Rise  Asylum  was 
opened,  the  land  having  been  paid  for  by  sub- 
scriptions, while  the  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  J. 
Box.  The  Brighton  Home,  the  gift  of  Colonel  Croll, 
was  opened  in  1879.  The  Home  at  Stamford  Hill, 
which  is  ]mrtially  endowed  for  coals,  et<».,  was  the 
gift  of  Miss  Sarah  Ward.  Then  there  is  another 
house,  built  and  endowed  at  Gerrard*s  Cross,  Bucks, 
by  Sir  J.  W.  Alexander,  which  will  ultimately  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Society  for  the  use  of 
pensioners. 

Thus  we  have  given  the  history  of  a  very  useful 
institution,  and  one  which  seems  to  increase  in  use- 
fulness in  proportion  as  it  grows  in  years.  Should 
anyone  need  further  information,  they  will  receive 
what  they  require  by  applying  at  the  London  Office, 
83,  Finsbury   Pavement,  E.C. 
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AFTER  LONG  YEARS. 

A  8T0BT  IN  THREE  GHAPTEBS.   BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  "TOO  DEABLY  BOUGHT,"  ETC.  ETC. 


CUAPTEB  I.— IK  THE  CHUBCHYABD. 


T 


IHERE  was 


coating*  of  snow 
everywhere,  on 
tlie  smooth 
trrassy  corner 
of  the  church- 
yard not  yet 
tenanted,  on 
the  lon^,  low 
mounds  so  sug- 
g'estive  in  their 
dim  outlines  of 

••  Central  i^eace 
subsisting  at 
tho  heart 

or  endless  agita- 
tion " ; 

on     the     tall, 

solemn    pines, 

and  on  the  tiny  laurels.    All  the 

windows   were   fairly  wreathed. 

and  the  ivy  on  the  tower  and 

chancel  had  caujirht  the  feathery 

flakes,  and  held  them,  for  it  was 

freezin^f.     The    air  was    full  of 

^t  intense  silence  that  makes  a  winter*s  ni$?ht  so 

beautiful  and  impressive,  and  a  cold,  pale,  distant 

moon  revealed  every  object  clearly. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve:  an  ideal  Christmas;  from 
the  old  church  came  the  sound  of  cheerful  younjr 
voices,  and  fleams  of  li^ht  flashed  through  the  dark, 
shininj^r  masses  of  evergreens  that  huni?  cm  the  walls 
and  clustered  round  the  pillars,  still  in  disorder.  There 
were  brijjht  wreaths  on  the  dusty  cushions,  sweet 
flowers  scattered  over  the  moth-eaten  seats,  and  on 
the  carved  oak  screen  in  front  of  Sir  Richard  Barrel  I's 
pew  hung  ^rlands  of  ivy  and  holly.  Inside  the  pew. 
on  a  stone  efRgy  of  a  dead  and  grone  Sir  Richard,  stood 
a  basket  of  hot-house  flowers  and  exquisite  ferns.  On 
a  ladder  in  front  of  the  old  oak  pulpit  stood  Made- 
line Hope,  the  Rector's  only  daugrhter,  weavinpr  with 
deft  fingers  a  wreath  to  surround  the  faded  crimson 
c  ifihion,  which  her  father  would  not  have  exchangi  d 
for  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  art  embroidery.  By 
her  side  stood  a  gentleman  handing  her  sprays  of  holly 
chosen  with  the  utmost  care,  for  the  pulpit  was  Made- 
line's special  task ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  ladder 
stood,  or  rather  lounged,  another  gentleman,  who  looked 
a-i  if  he  had  no  special  interest  in  the  proceedings  ;  a 
third  gentleman,  tall,  muscular,  with  kindly  eyes  that 
contradicted  his  grave,  resolute  face,  was  busy  in  the 
chancel ;  still,  he  managed  to  observe  the  group  round 
the  pulpit  attentively. 

"I'm  getting  on."  Madeline  said,  after  a  long  and 
busy  silence.     "Is  it  not  lovely,  Dick?" 
"Not  particularly,"  the  young  gentleman  replied, 


who  was  leaning  against  his  crusading  ancestor.  "  You 
might  have  used  those  flowers  and  ferns.  Crinkle  said 
I  might  as  well  have  taken  the  pots  and  plants  since 
I  cut  all  the  blooms  I  " 

'*  I  '11  make  your  peaoe  with^Crinkle,  Dick,"  Madeline 
said,  descending  the  ladder,  and  looking  lovingly  at 
her  work  ;  "  though  I  am  sure  he  will  \w.  proud  when  he 
sees  how  lovely  his  flowers  will  look  in  Miss  Leslie's 
old  Cholsea  jars ;  but  I  could  not  put  them  on  the 
pulpit." 

-Why  not,  Madge?" 

"  You  know  father  has  such  a  dear  old  notion  about 
evergreens.  He  thinks  them  emblematic  of  hope  and 
faith  eternal ;  they  live  through  the  heat  of  summer, 
the  snows  of  winter;  they  smile  and  shine  on  the 
dullest  days,  and  are  freshest  and  greenest  when  the 
world  looks  worst,  and  are  boldest  and  bravest  in 
adversity,  like  a  heart  at  peace  :  so  father  says  ;  and 
he  loves  the  shining  holly,  w^ith  its  cheerful  crimson 
berries,  more  than  all  the  camellias  and  orchids  at 
the  Manor.'* 

"  I  wanted  to  send  you  some  orchids,  but  Crinkle 
sent  the  key  of  the  house  to  uncle ;  but  you  will  use 
the  Christmas  roses  and  lilies,  Madge — I  only  secured 
them  at  great  personal  risk!" 

*'I  can  quite  understand  that,  and  they  shall  be 
placed  where  even  Crinkle  must  be  proud  of  them." 

'•Are  you  finished?"  the  other  gentleman  said, 
drawing  nearer.  *'  I  have  a  long  drive,  dear,  and  I 
want  to  see  you  home  first." 

"I  can't  leave  the  church  just  yet,  Philip." 

"Madge  seldom  leaves  till  ten,"  Dick  Darrell  said 
carelessly.     He  didn't  like  Captain  Philip  Sandford. 

"  I  can  imagine  no  reason  for  Miss  Hope  remaining 
from  home  till  that  hour,"  the  Captain  said  stiffly. 

Madeline  glanced  at  Dick  reproachfully,  and  then 
turning  to  the  Captain,  said  gently,  *'I  cannot  go 
home  just  yet,  Philip.  I  know  father  likes  '  to  be 
with  himself '  as  long  as  possible  on  Christmas  Eve ; 
we  are  seldom  finished  before  ten.  and  I  have  only  to 
run  through  the  churchyard.  We  always  sit  up  for 
the  waits,  and  sing  a  verse  of  '  Christians,  awake ! ' 
just  as  the  church  clock  strikes  twelve.  Can  you 
not  remain  and  spend  the  evening  with  us,  Philip  ? " 

*'  Impossible ;  we  dine  at  eight :  besides,  your  pro- 
gramme is  not  very  tempting.  I  wish  you  had  ac- 
cepted mother's  invitation  to  spend  Christmas  with  us." 

"  Oh,  Philip !  how  could  I  leave  dear  father  ?  he 
would  miss  me  so  !  " 

"  So  would  others :  Mr.  Richard  Darrell,  for  in- 
stance." 

'*  Philip,"  Madeline  said  gently, "  what  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Nothing,  except  that  I  am  due  at  home,  and  have 
a  long,  cold  drive.  So  good-night ;  I  hope  you  will 
enjoy  yourself  and  be  very  happy  without  me." 

"  One  doesn't  associate  happiness  and  enjoyment,  in 
your  sense  of  the  words,  with  Christmas  Eve.  Philip ; 
but  I  trust  we  shall  feel,  as  father  and  I  have  felt 
for  many  years,  grateful  for  the  past  and  hopeful  for 
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the  futnre.  It  has  been  a  sweet  and  solemn  season 
for  me  all  my  life,  and  the  festivity  of  Thorpe  would 
only  make  me  sad." 

"  And  your  gravity  would  only  make  me  (i^loomy,  so 
on  the  present  occasion  perhaps  we  are  as  well  apart. 
Grood-nif^ht,  Madeline,"  and.  with  a  very  low  bow, 
Captain  Sandford  left  the  church,  leaving  Madeline 
very  much  puzzled. 

"  Philip  *s  out  of  sorts  to-ni(rbt ;  what  has  annoyed 
him?"  Dick  Darrell  said,  joining  her. 

*'  I  hardly  know  ;  perhaps  he  is  disappointed  that  I 
did  not  accept  his  mother's  invitation,  and  go  to 
Thorpe ;  but  never  mind,  he  will  be  all  right  to- 
morrow." 

"  Can  you  spare  me  half  an  hour  to-night,  Madge  ?  I 
have  something  to  tell  you." 

"Certainly,  Dick;    you  will  come  in,  as  usual?" 

"  No,  I  want  to  see  you  alone  ;  I  want  your  advice 
and  assistance — ^yours  only,"  he  said,  with  nervous 
eagerness. 

"One  moment,  Dick;  you  know  Philip  Sandford 
and  I  are  engaged?" 

"  Of  course— all  the  parish  knows  it ;  but  what  I 
have  to  say  concerns  myself ;  if  you  can't  spare  a 
minute  to  an  old  friend " 

**Dick,  that*s  not  like  you.  I  can  see  you  are  in 
some  fresh  scrape,  and  if  I  can  do  anything  to  help 
you,  I  will— most  gladly." 

"  I  knew  it,  Madge.  Forgive  my  impatience  ;  but  I 
am  in  real  trouble  this  time." 

'* Cannot  father  help  you?" 

"No,  Madge,  it's  a  woman's  voice  must  plead  for 
me,  a  woman's  tender  heart  must  judge  me.  Spare 
me  half  an  hour  before  you  go  in ;  I  will  not  trouble 
you  again,  Madge.     I  leave  England  in  three  days." 

**  Poor  Dick !  he  makes  most  of  his  troubles  himself, 
and,  I'm  afraid,  bears  them  very  badly,"  Madeline 
mused,  as  she  went  on  with  her  work ;  "  and  yet  he 
looked  strangely  grave,  and  his  voice  was  different 
to-night.  I  hope  the  dear  boy  has  not  got  into  a 
serious  scrape ! " 

Mr.  Gordon,  the  curate,  who  was  busy  in  the 
chancel,  watched  the  changes  of  Matlelines  beautiful, 
earnest  face  with  mingled  feelings  of  anger  and 
anxiety.  He  had  known  her  for  many  years,  been 
intinmtely  associated  with  her  in  parish  work,  studied 
her  character  closely,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  was  the  most  sweet,  gracious,  steadfast,  unselfish 
woman  that  ever  lived ;  she  was  his  ideal  of  **  a  per- 
fect woman,  nobly  planned,"  and  yet  he  did  not  feel 
quite  satisfied  with  her  conduct  that  evening.  It 
struck  him  as  if  she  were  playing  off  graceless  Dick 
Darrell,  the  heir  of  Sir  Richard,  the  greatest  man  of 
the  county,  against  Captain  Philip  Sandford,  of 
Thorpe,  who  was  little  more  than  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
since  his  estate  was  heavily  encumbered,  and  his 
mother.  Lady  Sandford,  had  a  life  interest  in  it. 

The  relations  between  Madeline  Hope  and  young 
Darrell  were  somewhat  peculiar.  Twelve  years  be- 
fore, a  pale,  delicate-looking  boy  of  eleven  arrived  at 
the  Rectory  one  evening,  with  a  request  from  Sir 
Richard  Darrell,  of  the  Old  Manor,  that  Mr.  Hope 
would  take  charge  of  the  lad  (who  had  just  arrived 


from  India,  having  lost  both  his  parents  there),  bring 
him  up,  and  educate  him  as  Sir  Richard's  nephew  and 
heir.  The  Rector  did  not  care  to  undertake  the  task, 
but  there  seemed  no  alternative  except  sending  him  to 
a  public  school,  for  his  uncle,  shut  up  in  the  Old 
Manor,  amid  old  servants,  would  not  even  see  him, 
and  Madgie,  the  Rector's  only  child,  pleaded  hard  to 
have  the  pretty,  sad  boy  for  a  playfellow.  Mr.  Hope, 
who  could  refuse  his  motherless  little  daughter  no- 
thing, reluctantly  consented.  So  little  Dick  Darrell  be- 
came an  inmate  of  Kenyon  Rectory,  and  pupil  of  the 
gentle,  learned,  unworldly  Mr.  Hope.  For  several  years 
the  Rector  tried  in  vain  to  induce  Sir  Richard  to  see 
his  nephew,  but  the  old  gentleman  sternly  refused. 

*'  He  will  have  the  Manor  some  day  :  that  I  cannot 
help ;  but  it  shall  never  be  his  home  while  I  live,"  he 
used  to  say  ;  but  when  Dick  wa&  about  fifteen,  he  con- 
sented that  the  boy  might  pay  him  an  occasional 
visit.  At  first  Dick  refused  to  go  unless  Madgie  ac- 
companied him,  for  he  was  somewhat  afraid  of  the 
terrible  uncle  he  had  only  seen  once.  Madge  was 
afraid,  too,  but  she  was  curious,  and  agreed  to  go  with 
him  just  onoe.  So  the  two  children,  outwardly  brave 
and  inwardly  trembling,  started  to  see  the  terrible 
guardian.  He  was  not  such  an  *'  ogre,"  after  all— only 
a  thin,  delicate-looking  old  man,  with  a  high,  sharp 
voice,  and  restless  dark  eyes.  He  glanced  at  Dick 
sternly  at  first,  then  a  little  more  kindly,  and  sighed 
as  if  he  experienced  a  certain  sensation  of  relief. 

"  You're  a  Darrell ;  you  resemble  the  first  Sir 
Richard  in  features ;  you  have  all  his  self-will, 
thoughtlessness,  and  obstinacy  too,  I  suppose.  Go  and 
tell  Crinkle  to  give  you  some  peaches — all  boys 
like  peaches." 

"I  don't,"  Dick  said  boldly.  "I  like  grapes,  and 
so  does  Madgie." 

The  old  gentleman  fro\i'ne<l,  and  looked  so  fierce 
that  Madgie  trembled  ;  contradiction  in  any  form  was 
unknown  to  Sir  Richard :  then  he  glancetl  at  the  «hy 
little  girl  standing  behind  Dick,  and  a  sort  of  spasm 
passed  over  his  face. 

'*  Come  here,  my  dear,  and  tell  me  your  name,**  he 
said  gently. 

**  Madeline,  Sir  Richard." 

"  Ah !  I  thought  so.  Faces,  like  history,  repeat 
themselves,"  he  murmured,  stroking  her  long  golden 
curls.  "  Madeline  is  a  very  pretty  name,  and  you  are 
very  like  your  mother  ;  be  a  good  girl,  and  take  care 
of  Dick.— Crinkle  !  " 

"Yea,  Sir  Richard,"  the  old  gardener  answered 
through  the  open  window.  He  was  ostensibly  sweep- 
ing up  the  dead  leaves,  but  in  reality  trying  to  hear 
something  of  the  conversation  between  Sir  Richard 
and  his  nephew. 

"Cut  some  grapes— black  Hamburgs — for  these 
children,  and  a  basket  of  flowers,  the  best  you  have — 
no,  no,  not  the  orchids,  but  anything  else — and  send 
them  to  the  Rectory  at  once:  and  tell  Mr.  Hope  to 
send  his  little  girl  to  see  me  again,  and  give  the  boy 
a  sound  thrashing ;  all  boys  dest»rve  to  be  thrashed." 

"I  don't,"  Dick  said  sturdily. 

Sir  Richard  frowned  terribly,  and  Crinkle,  dreaiUnf? 
a  storm,  hurried  the  children  into  the  conw^n-ator^-. 

As  Madeline  grew  older,  she  became  qiute  a  favourite 
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with  crusty  old  Sir  Richard,  who  seldom  saw  his 
nephew,  and  then  only  to  find  fault  with  him.  When 
Dick  went  to  coUegre  and  ^ot  into  scrapes,  it  was  Made- 
line who  pleaded  his  cause ;  it  was  to  her  he  confessed 
all  his  misdemeanours,  and  till  within  a  few  weeks 
the  Rectory  had  been  his  only  home ;  but,  greatly  to 
Dick's  astonishment,  his  uncle  had  asked  him  to  spend 
that  Christmas  at  the  Manor,  and  kept  him  almost  con- 
stAntly  with  him:  studying-  his  character,  the  old  gentle- 
man said ;  trying  his  temper,  everyone  else  thought. 

It  was  therefore  quite  natural  that  Dick  should  seek 
an  interview  with  Madeline,  equally  natural  that  she 
flbould  grant  it ;  and  when  the  decorations  were  finished 
she  joined  him  in  the  churchyard.  For  half  an  hour 
they  paced  up  and  down  the  broad  moonlit  path, 
talking  earnestly ;  then  they  paused  at  the  gate  leading 
into  the  Rectory  garden,  and  Dick,  taking  both  Made- 
line's hands,  bent  down  and  kissed  her  forehead  ten- 
derly, whispered  one  word  in  her  ear,  and  then  hurried 
away  through  the  fields.   Madeline  entered  the  house 


slowly,  with  a  very  white,  troubled  face,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  many  years  she  did  not  join  in  the  music 
of  the  waits.  

CHAPTER  H.— DOUBTED. 

"  Are  you  quite  resolved  to  give  me  no  explanation  of 
last  night's  adventures,  Madeline?" 

"  There  is  no  explanation  possible.  Philip,  while  you 
speak  to  me  in  that  tone  and  look  at  me  in  that  way. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  explanation  possible  at  all,  nor.  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  necessary,  unless  you  have  any  to  offer. 
I  should  like  to  hear  some  good  excuse  for  your 
spying.  Yes,  dear  Philip,  it's  a  very  unpleasant  word, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  you  wince  ;  still,  you  did  play  the 
spy  last  night.  How  came  you  to  be  lurking  in  the 
churchyard  when  I  thought  you  were  at  home?" 

It  was  Christmas  Day,  and  Madeline  and  Captain 
Sandford  were  standing  by  the  drawing-room  fire ;  the 
Rector  had  retired  to  his  study  for  an  hour's  rest ; 
Madeline  had  settled  herself  for  an  hour,  too.  but  not 
to  rest :  she  had  a  very  difficult  problem  to  solve  with 
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regard  to  poor  Dick  Darreirs  affairs,  and  a  very  painful 
duty  to  perform.  She  was  aroused  from  her  reverie 
by  the  entrance  of  Captain  Sandf  ord,  and  in  a  moment 
her  whole  face  chan^red. 

"  Philip  dear,  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure  !  I 
did  not  dare  hope  to  see  you  to-day ;  I  thought  you 
could  not  leave  home." 

**I  have  no  doubt  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought,"  he  said  gloomily,  without  noticing  her  out- 
stretched hand.  "  I  have  come  because  I  could  not  rest 
without  some  explanation  of  your  conduct  last  night. 
I  witnessed  your  interview  with  Richard  Darrell  in  the 
churchyard,  and  I  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  it." 

"  It  was  nothing,  Philip  dear  ;  Dick  was  in  a  worse 
scrape  than  usual,  and  he  wanted  to  tell  me,"  Made- 
line said  earnestly.  "Surely  there  was  no  harm  in 
that ! " 

"  No  harm  in  my  promised  wife  walking  with  Mr. 
Richard  Darrell  after  ten  o'clock  at  night — ^no  harm 
in  holding  her  hands  and  kissing  her!"  Captain 
Sandford  cried,  working  himself  into  a  fearful  pas- 
sion. "  You  have  strangely  unsophisticated  notions. 
Miss  Hope.  I  must  have  some  further  and  better 
explanation  of  that  very  interesting  and  impressive 
interview." 

*'I  can  give  you  no  other  explanation,  Philip," 
Madeline  replied,  with  quiet  dignity.  "  I  told  my  father 
all  that  I  can  tell  you :  namely,  that  Dick  is  in  serious 
trouble,  and  wants  my  help.  My  father  bade  me  do 
what  I  could  for  him,  and  asked  no  further  questions. 
Surely  if  my  father  trusts  me  you  can,  Philip  I " 

"  Why  should  I,  since  you  have  no  confidence  in 
me  \  I  cannot  conceive  any  happiness  without  mutual 
trust." 

''  Nor  I,"  Madeline  replied  sadly.  "  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  explain  fully  all  Dick  said  to  me  last  night ; 
.  but  it  is  a  secret,  and  I  have  given  my  promise  not  to 
mention  the  matter  to  anyone  except  his  uncle,  and 
not  even  to  him  for  a  certain  time.  The  matter  does 
not  in  any  way  concern  us :  that  is  all  I  can  say." 

"  Then  you  have  said  either  a  great  deal  too  little  or 
too  much,"  Captain  Sandford  said  gloomily.  **  I  confess 
I  am  not  satisfied,  nor  am  I  greatly  surprised.  I  must 
have  been  mad  to  think  I  had  any  chance  against  Mr. 
Richard  Darrell.  Everyone  but  myself  saw  clearly 
enough  which  way  his  attentions  pointed  I " 

**  Philip!" 

**  It  only  remains  for  me  to  wish  you  joy  of  your 
conquest,  and  say  adieu.  It  will  probably  be  farewell 
for  ever,  as  my  regiment  is  under  immediate  orders 
for  India.  There  is  warm  work  before  us,  and  I  at  least 
have  little  reason  to  dread  the  front.  Gk)od-bye,  Miss 
Hope.  I  cdtnnot  wish  yon  happiness  just  yet,  but  I 
wish  you  no  ill ;  some  day  I  may  be  able  to  say  I 
forgive  you  ! " 

"  Philip,  I  do  not  understand  \  You  surely  cannot 
be  leaving  me  in  anger,  and  perhaps  for  ever !  What 
does  it  all  mean?    You  are  tr3ring  to  tease  me." 

"  No,  darling,  but  you  are  teasing  me,  perhaps,"  he 
said  hastily.  **Tell  me  it's  only  a  joke,  Madeline; 
SAy  you  will  explain  everything." 

**  There  is  nothing  to  explain,"  she  replied,  in  pained 
bewilderment.  *'  I  have  told  you  all  there  is  to  telL 
Dick's  sesret " 


"  And  ytmrs  !  Pardon  me  if  I  have  seemed  lmper« 
tinently  curious,  but  I  thought  our  relations  entitled 
me  to  some  small  share  of  your  confidence.  I  was 
mistaken.  Farewell  once  more  ; "  and  before  Madeline 
fully  realised  the  meaning  of  his  words,  he  was  gone, 
with  jealous  rage  and  anger  in  his  heart,  stifling  and 
crushing  out  all  his  nobler  and  better  feelings.  It  was 
well  that  he  did  not  encounter  Dick  Darrell  just  then, 
for  he  was  incapable  of  listening  to  reason.  Early 
the  next  day  he  left  Kenyon  to  join  his  regiment, 
firmly  resolved  to  forget  even  the  very  name  of 
Madeline  Hope  and  his  brief  dre&m  of  happiness,  and 
mistrust  the  very  name  of  woman  during  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Madeline  made  no  murmur ;  if  she  suffered,  it  was 
in  secret,  bravely  and  cheerfully.  She  took  up  the 
unexpected  burden  laid  on  her  shoulders,  she  faithfully 
kept  the  promise  she  made  to  Dick,  and  performed  the 
service  she  undertook  none  the  less  loyally  that  it 
cost  her  so  much. 


CHAPTER  III. — RIGHTED. 

TwENTT  years  is  a  long  time  to  look  fonn'ard  to,  but 
sadly  short  to  look  'back  upon.  To  Madeline  Hope, 
standing  in  the  old  church  at  Kenyon,  it  seemed  but 
a  very  little  while  since  she  stood  one  Christmas  Eve 
with  Dick  Darrell  and  Captain  Sandford.  There  was 
another  Dick  Darrell  standing  almost  in  the  same  spot 
and  attitude :  a  frank,  handsome,  boyish  face,  with  the 
other  Dick's  sunny  smile  and  without  his  troubled 
brow.  The  Vicar  was  there  too,  a  grave,  portly  man, 
with  keen  eyes  and  a  firm  mouth.  Twenty  years  ago 
he  had  been  the  cujrate,  and  desperately  in  love  with 
Madeline  Hope ;  now  his  two  boys  are  her  most  devoted 
admirers.  They  were  looking  at  the  pulpit  which 
Madeline  had  just  finished  decorating,  and  Mrs.  Grordon 
and  the  boys  were  trying  to  persuade  her  to  go  back 
to  the  Vicarage  with  t^em. 

"Break  through  your  rule  just  this  once,  dear," 
Mrs.  Gordon  said  kindly.  *'  I  know  you  prefer  being 
alone  on  Christmas  Eve,  but  every  rule  has  its  ex- 
ception. You  know  my  cousin  from  India  is  com- 
ing  " 

"Jane,  my  love,  don*t  worry  Madeline,"  the  Vicar 
interposed  hastily ;  "  she  will  have  other  opportunities 
of  meeting  the  General." 

"  You  look  tired,  auntie,"  young  Dick  Darrell  said, 
earnestly.  "The  church  is  too  hot,  or  cold,  or 
something." 

It  was  not  either  heat  or  cold  that  turned  Madeline's 
cheeks  so  deadly  white,  and  sent  such  a  pain  through 
her  heart.  A  moment,  a  meeting  she  had  long 
dreaded,  was  at  hand.  Philip  Sandford  was  coming 
home.  She  knew  the  Vicar's  wife  was  his  cousin, 
that  in  all  probability  he  would  return  to  the  Hall 
some  day,  and  had  often  wondered  how  they  would 
meet  after  so  many  years.  Since  that  Christmas 
Day  when  they  had  parted  in  anger,  twenty  yearM 
before,  Madeline  had  never  seen  or  heard  from  her 
old  lover,  but  she  had  not  been  quite  ignorant 
of  his  glorious  career  in  India ;  and  now  he  was 
coming  home.  If  he  had  come  footsore,  weary,  begg- 
ing his  bread  from  door  to  door,  she  would   have 
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welcomed  him  gladly  ;  but  famous,  covered  with  glory 
—would  he  even  remember  her  /  And  he  would  come 
to  her  old  home,  and  stand,  perhaps,  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  parted.  Madeline  felt  she  could  not  meet 
him  there. 

The  world  had  not  gfone  very  smoothly  with  her 
since  that  memorable  day.  Before  the  next  June 
roses  bloomed  her  beloved  father  had  passed  suddenly 
away,  "ceased  upon  the  midniprht,  with  no  pain," 
and  she  had  to  leave  the  dear  old  home.  She  was  not 
left  unprovided  for,  but  an  addition  to  her  income 
was  most  desirable.  So  she  took  morning*  pupils,  and 
after  a  time  became  daily  governess  to  Mr.  Gordon's 
ever-increasing  family.  Dick  DarrelFs  secret  proved  a 
heavy  one.  He  had  contracted  a  clandestine  and  wholly 
unsuitable  marriage,  and  it  was  to  entreat  Madeline's 
friendship  and  intercession  for  his  little  son  that  he 
sought  the  interview  which  caused  so  much  sorrow 
and  misunderstanding;  for  his  heartless  wife  had 
deserted  both  him  and  her  baby.  Dick,  hopeless 
and  heart-broken,  left  the  country,  and  Madeline 
never  heard  from  him.  For  the  baby  she  pleaded 
with  Sir  Richard  in  vain ;  he  would  not  acknowledge 
the  marriage  or  receive  the  child.  Everything  in  the 
world  he  could  he  alienated  from  his  heir  and  be- 
queathed to  the  County  Infirmary,  and  he  died  without 
forgiving  Dick  or  even  seeing  his  little  son.  The  child 
was  absolutely  unprovided  for  ;  all  efforts  to  trace  his 
father  proved  unavailing ;  so  he  was  left  on  Madeline's 
hands  to  bring  up  and  educate  as  well  as  she  could. 
He  knew  no  home,  no  love,  no  relative  but  Auntie 
Hope,  and  all  the  love  of  a  warm,  generous  heart  he 
lavished  on  her,  and  was  already  beginning  to  make 
her  more  substantial  returns,  having  secured  a  situa- 
tion in  a  wholesale  warehouse  in  Manchester. 

Meantime,  the  pleasant  chatter  in  the  church  went 
on;  everyone  was  busy  and  happy,  and  Madeline, 
whose  particular  task  was  finished,  stole  out  into  the 
quiet  churchyard,  and  almost  mechanically  paced  up 


and  down  the  narrow  path  leading  to  the  Rectory, 
thinking  of  poor  Dick  Darrell. 

"Will  he  ever  return  to  see  his  son?"  she  mused 
aloud,  "or  has  he  passed  to  where  'beyond  those 
voices  there  is  peace '  /  Poor  Dick  !  does  he  know,  I 
wonder,  what  a  wreck  he  made  of  my  life?" 

"  No;  it  was  I  wrecked  your  life,  and  my  own  too, 
Madeline — I,  by  my  insane  jealousy,  my  pride,  and  my 
passion,  ruined  our  happiness.  Can  you  ever  forgive 
me  ? " 

"  Philip,  Philip  I  at  last !  " 

"  At  last  I  know  the  truth,  and  I  have  only  come  to 
England  to  ask  your  forgiveness.  Three  months  ago 
I  met  Dick  Darrell,  and  he  told  me  all.  Can  you 
pardon  me?  is  it  too  late  to  make  amends?" 

What  Madeline  said  she  never  could  remember,  nor 
how  long  it  took  her  to  say  it,  but  her  reply  seemed 
to  satisfy  General  Sandford,  and  it  was  only  the 
clashing  of  the  bells  that  reminded  them  how  long 
they  had  loitered  in  the  quiet  churchyard. 

A  few  weeks  after,  there  was  a  very  quiet  wedding 
in  Kenyon  Church,  and  General  Sandford  and  his  wife 
settled  down  in  the  old  Hall,  having  for  their  perma- 
nent guest  a  prematurely  aged  and  feeble  man,  subject 
to  long  fits  of  mental  aberration.  He  is  the  wreck  of 
Richard  Darrell.  He  had  spent  fifteen  years  in  a 
Tartar  prison,  and  his  health  and  reason  gave  way 
under  the  tortures  he  suffered.  The  only  thing  that 
ever  interests  and  pleases  him  is  the  presence  of  his 
son,  whose  devotion  is  touching  to  see.  The  old 
Manor  is  let,  and  the  income,  wisely  invested,  pro- 
mises in  a  few  years  to  make  a  competence  for  young 
Dick,  but  unless  he  can  add  to  his  fortune  by  business 
it  will  be  long  before  he  can  reside  there  in  a  manner 
befitting  his  position. 

Madeline  and  Philip  are  very  happy  in  the  quiet 
autumn  of  their  lives ;  the  shadow^s  have  passed  away 
like  the  winter  snows,  and  their  mutual  love  has  not 
lessened  by  waiting  so  many  long  years. 


lYMPATHY. 


(John  xL  35.) 


SYMPATHY  divine, 

Which  called  forth  loving  tears. 
Which  made  our  sorrows  Thine, 
And  banished  all  our  fears  ! 

We  mourned  our  loved  one  gone, 
Clasped  in  the  arms  of  Death  ; 

But,  Lord,  Thy  word  alone 
Recalled  his  vital  breath. 

It  was  Thy  potent  voice 

Which  made  our  brother  rise. 
And  caused  us  to  rejoice. 

To  sec  him  >vith  our  eyes. 

What  though  with  napkin  bound, 
And  mouldering  in  the  grave  ? 


What  though  a  stone  was  found, 
And  laid  upon  the  cave? 

Nor  bars  nor  bolts  withstand 

Thine  own  Almighty  word — 
At  once,  at  Thy  command, 

*'  Come  forth,"  the  dead  man  heard. 

And  rising  'midst  the  throng 

Of  mourners,  thus  he  proved 
How  Jesus  all  along 

Their  brotlier  much  had  loved. 

Dear  Jesus  !  give  us  grace, 

'Midst  all  the  ills  we  see, 
Thy  loving  .steps  to  trace, 

And  show  like  .sympathy. 

Rev.  James  Harris,  M.A. 
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'The  smallest  stream  that  murmured  past  seemed  couscious  of  the  grandeur  around." 


GOD'S    RIGHTEOUSNESS    LIKE   THE    GREAT   MOUNTAINS. 

"Thy  righteousiieiM  in  like  tliu  great  mountains. "—Phalm  xxxvi.  6. 
RY     THE     REV.     HUGH     MACMILLAN,     D.D.,     LL.D.,     F.B.8.B. 


A    FEW  months  aifo  I 
■^^    was  in  the   heart 
of  one  of    the  (grandest 
mountain      reirions      in 
Scotland.       The     scene 
around    me    was    truly 
ma{?nifioent.     Great 
peaks  towered  up  to  the 
clouds,     their     summits 
scarred     and     weather- 
beaten,   their  sides  seamed 
bh  torrents.     The  shadows 
the    stooping    clouds     lay 
upon    their    broad    shoulders  like 
dark  pine-woods;    and  here  and  there   some  sunlit 
spot  flowed  with  brighter  greenness,  like  the  gleam 
in  the  inside  of  an  emerald  when  held  up  to  the 
light     The  highest  peak  of  all  was  shrouded  with 
mist,  which,  like  the  veil  of  the  Temple,  formed  for 
it  an  inner  and  more  awful   sanctuary.    There  was 
a  hush  in  the  air.  as  if  some  great  presence  was 
expected.    The  smallest  stream  that  murmured  past 
seemed  conscious  of  the  grandeur  around.    It  was  a 
scene  in  which  the  world-sick  soul   might  recover 
its    spiritual    tone    and    feel    the    greatness   of    its 
destiny. 

While  wandering  in  the  midst  of  it.  and  looking  up 
reverently  at  the  great  peaks  that  bounded  the  horizon, 
the  words  of  the  PsalmiKt,  "  Thy  righteousness  is  like 
the  great  mountains,'*  came  home  with  new  force  and 
meaning  to  my  heart.  I  thought  of  that  Great  Power 
Who  is  nearest  to  us  when  man  is  farthest  off,  and 


Whose  infinitude  is  best  symbolised  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  mountains.  I  thought  of  the  mountain- worship 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country ;  of  the 
cairns  which  they  erected  on  the  summits  of  the 
highest  hills,  as  the  altars  where  they  felt  themselves 
in  thought  and  feeling,  as  in  actual  position,  nearest 
heaven,  and  realised  how  natural  it  was.  Mountains, 
so  far  from  the  world,  so  high  above  it,  have  been 
associated  with  all  that  separates  man  from  the  beasts 
that  perish,  and  enables  him  to  realise  his  immor- 
tality. The  dying  Jacob,  in  blessing  his  sons,  and 
the  dying  Moses,  in  blessing  the  tribes  of  Israel,  spoke 
of  the  precious  things  of  the  everlasting  hills.  The 
exiles  on  the  Babylonian  plains  looked  with  longing 
to  the  far-off  hills  of  their  native  land,  which  spoke 
to  them  so  powerfully  of  the  wonderful  deliverances 
vouchsafed  by  God  in  former  times  to  their  fathers. 
As  the  mountains  were  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the 
salvation  of  God  was  the  defence  of  His  people.  The 
hills  of  the  Holy  Land  were  the  great  altar-steps  that 
led  up  to  the  immediate  presence  of  God.  They 
smoked  with  His  terror ;  they  were  transfigured  with 
His  glory.  From  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  came  the 
great  discourse  which  links  religion  and  morality  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony ;  and  on  Mount  Calvary 
was  transacted  the  greatest  event  in  the  universe — 
was  planted  the  Cross  of  infinite  love  and  self-sacrifice, 
which  draws  all  men  to  God  and  to  one  another  in 
Him.  Well,  then,  might  the  righteousness  of  God  be 
compared  to  the  great  mountains,  among  which  it 
was  first  revealed  and  the  grandest  manifestations 
of  it  given  I 
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THE  ELEMENT  OF  GRAXDEUB. 

1.  The  first  point  of  comparison  is  grandeur.  In 
one  sense,  indeed,  we  cannot  compare  the  righteousness 
of  God  with  the  greatness  of  mountains,  for  they 
belong  to  altogether  different  spheres.  The  one  is  a 
moral  quality,  and  the  other  is  a  physical  object.  T^e 
one  is  uncreated  and  self -derived,  the  other  is  a  de- 
pendent creation.  The  smallest  thing  that  has  life 
and  self-consciousness,  the  humblest  creature  that 
knows  right  from  wrong,  is  transcendently  more 
valuable  and  important  than  the  grandest  mass  of 
dead  matter.  But  though  in  this  sense  we  cannot 
find  any  comparison  between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator,  there  is  another  sense  in  which  we  see  an 
interesting  relation  between  them.  We  can  say  that 
what  the  mountains  are  in  the  physical  sphere,  the 
righteousness  of  (^od  is  in  the  moral.  It  is  a  question 
of  analogy.  It  is  a  comparison,  not  of  things,  but  of 
terms.  We  say  that  as  the  great  mountains  affect  the 
eye  and  mind,  so  the  righteousness  of  God  affects  the 
soul.  They  produce  upon  our  minds  an  impression 
which  is  somewhat  akin.  A  well-known  German 
philosopher  said  that  the  two  things  which  impressed 
him  most  deeply  were  the  starry  heavens  and  the 
moral  law.  No  one  can  stand  beneath  the  clear  mid- 
night sky  in  winter,  studded  with  brilliant  stars, 
without  being  profoundly  stirred.  No  one  who  haa 
a  sensitive  conscience  and  a  keen  moral  perception 
can  think  of  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Law  without 
being  awed.  And  the  Psalmist  in  the  nineteenth 
Psalm  places  the  two  revelations  of  God,  in  nature 
and  in  the  Law,  side  by  side  in  the  most  suggestive 
and  impressive  maTiner.  The  mountains— which  are 
the  grandest  objects  of  nature,  which  mingle  with 
the  clouds  and  claim  kindred  with  the  skies,  which 
onnounoe  the  rosy  dawn  long  ere  the  darkness  has  left 
the  valleys,  and  wear  upon  their  brow  as  a  diadem 
the  star  of  evening — appeal  to  us  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Law  of  God,  which  draiirs  the  soul  of  man  with 
silent  but  irresistible  power  from  the  visible  to  the 
inviaible,  from  itself  to  the  whole  universe  which 
it  affect*.  It  is  not,  however,  the  lesser  hills  which 
men  have  often  climbed,  and  from  whose  tops  they 
have  looked  down  upon  the  earth,  that  are  alluded 
to  in  the  comparison ;  but  the  great  mountains,  the 
vii:gin  peaks  of  the  world  which  have  never  been 
trodden  by  human  foot,  which  enthrone  sublimity 
on  wondering  fear ;  and  the  farther  we  recede  from 
them,  the  more  astonishing  they  appear.  Like  these 
great  mountains  is  the  righteousness  of  God,  which 
rises  high  above  all  man's  puny  efforts  after  a 
righteousness  of  his  own.  As  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth,  so  are  His  thoughts  higher  than  our 
thoughts,  and  His  ways  than  our  ways*  Our  good- 
ness reacheth  not  unto  Him.  Our  righteousness  is 
mingled  with  low,  selfish,  unworthy  feelings  and 
motives.  The  best  of  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  frailty 
of  OTur  frame  and  the  weakness  of  our  moral  nature. 
The  most  righteous  man  is  full  of  imperfections.    He 
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is  partial,  imequal,  variable.  The  ten  commandments 
were  written  upon  tables  of  stone,  hewn  out  of  the 
rocks  of  Sinai ;  but  these  ten  commandments, 
although  they  are  the  transcripts  of  God's  nature, 
are  no  more  to  that  nature  in  its  entirety  than  the 
tables  of  stone  are  to  the  whole  bulk  of  Sinai.  They 
are  limitations  and  adjustments  adapted  to  our  small 
capacity  and  limited  powers.  And  even  these  com- 
mandments we  cannot  keep.  We  are  continually 
breaking  them  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  We  have 
seen  an  end  of  all  perfection ;  we  see  how  fugitive, 
how  faulty,  how  unworthy  of  reliance  is  man's  most 
perfect  virtue.  But  God's  commandment  is  exceedingly 
broad.  His  perfection  flows  around  our  imperfection, 
round  our  restlessness  His  rest.  His  righteousness, 
like  the  crreat  mountains,  creates  a  solitude  around 
it;  it  is  unique,  unequalled.  It  is  stainless  as  the 
untrodden  snow  on  the  highest  peaks.  It  is  solid  as 
the  substance  of  the  rock.  It  is  glorious  as  the  sunset 
glow  which  incarnadines  the  mountain-top  with 
celestial  fire.  As  the  highest  mountains  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  eye  from  their  own  base,  appearing 
dwarfed  and  foreshortened,  and  require  to  be  ascended 
in  order  that  a  true  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  sise,. 
so  the  righteousness  of  God  cannot  be  estimated  aright 
by  sinful  man.  It  seems  the  more  wonderful  the  nearer 
we  seek  to  come  to  it  in  our  character  and  conduct 
The  higher  we  climb,  the  farther  off  does  it  seem, 
and  the  saints  that  have  stood  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  grace  have  realised  most  truly  how  unapproach- 
able it  was,  how  its  sky-Une  soared  aloft  into 
the  inaccessible  empyrean,  and  have  felt  themselves, 
in  comparison  with  it,  to  be  the  chief  of  sinners.  The 
righteousness  of  God  is  not  like  the  lower  hills  of 
our  northern  land,  whose  inferior  size  needs  the 
concealing  and  exaggerating  effects  of  mist  and  cloud, 
the  enhancement  of  mystery  ;  but  like  the  mountains 
of  a  southern  clime,  whose  grandeur  is  so  inherent 
that  it  can  be  unveiled  to  the  purest  and  most  un- 
clouded sky :  and  the  more  we  gaze,  the  more  perfectly 
satisfied  does  the  eye  become. 

THE  ELEMENT  OF  STABILITY. 

The  next  point  of  comparison  between  the 
righteousness  of  God  and  the  great  mountains  is 
stability.  Mountains  are  the  most  enduring  of  all 
earthly  objects.  They  stood  there,  with  the  stars,  when 
time  began.  They  are  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  that  con- 
tinue firm  and  unchanged  while  all  else  is  slowly  but 
surely  passing  away.  Year  after  year,  age  after  age, 
they  remain  unmoved,  while  the  fleeting  generations  of 
men,  like  broken  billows  of  the  sea,  spend  themselves 
at  their  feet.  Whole  dynasties  have  passed,  and  feeble 
scars  are  all  that  time  has  engraved  upon  their  brows. 
Amid  the  wreck  of  centuries  and  races  fled,  they 
stand  mute  monuments  of  all,  sublime,  alone.  But  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  more  stable  than  the  ever- 
lasting mountains.  It  is  the  Divine  principle  which 
maintains  the  mountains  in  existence ;  which  weighs 
the  mountains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balanoe ; 
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which  determines  their  exact  shape  and  position,  and 
size  and  material,  in  accordance  with  the  most  perfect 
balancing  of  nature,  and  the  most  efficient  carrying  on 
of  her  operations.  The  mountains  are  what  they  are, 
and  stand  where  they  stand,  according  to  the  strictest 
laws  of  equity.  And  shall  not  the  Divine  righteous- 
ness, which  is  the  cause  of  all  this  wonderful  order 
and  harmony,  prove  more  stable  than  the  objects 
themselves  in  which  it  is  seen  illustrated?  The 
mountains  shall  depart  and  the  hills  be  removed,  but 
His  kindness  will  not  depart  from  us,  nor  the  coven- 
ant of  His  peace  be  removed. 

The  righteousness  of  God.  I  have  said,  is  compared 
not  to  little  hills,  over  which  the  waves  of  time 
and  change  that  submerge  the  plains  might  be  sup- 
posed in  some  degree  to  pass,  but  to  the  great 
mountains,  to  the  highest  of  all,  which  might  seem 
to  be  raised  far  above  all  the  perturbations  of  earth. 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  highest  mountains  of 
the  earth  are  the  youngest.  The  Alps,  Andes,  and 
Himalayas  are  far  more  modem  than  our  own  Gram- 
pian Hills,  and  witness  to  the  most  extraordinary 
changes  that  have  within  comparatively  recent  times 
affected  large  jiarts  of  the  earth's  surface.  Not 
only  are  the  torrent,  the  avalanche,  and  the  storm 
waging  fierce,  incessant  war  against  the  mountains 
and  wearing  them  down;  but  the  viewless  air,  the 
sunbeam,  the  rain,  and  the  snow  are  disintegrating 


their  rocks  perpetually.  And  thus  the  mountains,  oa 
the  poet  says,  *' change  their  shapes  and  flow  from 
form  to  form." 

"  Like  cloadfl  they  shape  themselves  and  go." 

It  is  but  a  question  of  a  little  longer  time  with  them, 
for  they  are  only  more  permanent  forms  of  vapour. 
But  the  righteousness  that  moulds  and  upholds  the 
mountains  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.     It  is 
an  essential  principle  in  God's  nature ;  it  is  the  fanda- 
mental  truth  of  religion.    He  upon  Whom  creation 
hang^,  and  in  Whom  all  His  creatures  trust,  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.   Destitute  of  this 
unchangeable  righteousness.  He  would  cease  to    be 
God.  No  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  the  laws  of 
nature  were  a  capricious  being  regulating  them  ;  and 
human  life  would  be  a  fitful,  feverish  dream,  harassed 
continually  by  the  mysteries  of  accident  and  chance. 
But  invested  with  this  glorious  attribute,  inwoven,  as 
it  were,  into  His  very  nature,  and  constituting  the  im- 
perishable aspect  in  which  all  His  other  attributes  are 
displayed — what  a  sublime  object  of  contemplation  does 
He  present  to  the  devout  soul  I  We  recognise  the  stabili  ty 
of  God's  righteousness  in  the  persistency  of  the  great 
world-covenant,  that  seed-time  and  harvest,  oold  and 
heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  shall  never 
cease.    We  recognise  it  in  the  certainty  with  which 
sin  is  punished  and  virtue  rewarded,  holiness  is  happi- 
Ti£^a   o«/i   wickedness  is  misery.    We  recognise  it  in 
utability  of  His  sacred  Word,  not  one   jot 
of  which  shall  fail  of  being  fulfilled.    We 
it  in  the  wonderful  tenacity  of  His  purpose 
which  dates  from  the  past  eternity,  and  shall 
>  the  future.    During  all  the  ages  and  the 
emges  which  they  involved,  He  abandoned 
rork  of  His  hands.     Through  man's  FalL  and 
jquent  overthrow  of  the  moral  government 
irld,  He  remained  true  to  His  original  design, 
if ul  Creator  became  the  merciful  Redeemer. 
e  new  oonditions  which  man's  sin  produced, 
d  out  His  own  righteous  and  loving  plansL 
s  varying  dispensations  of  His  providence  He 
Lt  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning. 


"The  torrent 


THE  ELEMENT  OF  OO0DXE8S. 

st  point  of  resemblance  between  the  right- 
of  God  and  the  great  mountains  is  in  the 
f  goodness.    Formerly  the  rough,  wild,  storm- 
mountains  were  associated  only  with  gloom 
»r.    Their  bare  rocks,  and  snowy  peaks,  and 
dark  forests  repelled  all   human  sym- 
pathies, and  seemed  to  belong  to  an  alien, 
accursed  land.    This  feeling  among  in- 
telligent people  is  now,  however,  com- 
pletely   changed.       Our    age    is   more 
poetical,  and  in  more  senses  than  one  it 
is  more  spiritual.    The  spiritual  elements 
in    mountain    scenery — of    which   the 
rocks,  and  the  forests,  and   the  snow- 
waging  incessant  war  against  the  mountains.'*      fields  are  the  material  robes — are  more 
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clearly  apprehended  and  more  powerfully  felt.  We 
now  recognise  that  the  plaoes  which  our  forefathers 
regfarded  as  howling-,  unprofitable  waBtee  are  in 
reality  the  sources  of  fertility  and  health.  Mount- 
ains are  more  precious  than  cornfields  and  mea- 
dows. Without  them  no  meadows  or  cornfields 
could  exist.  Without  mountains  no  human  beings 
could  live  upon  the  earth.  Without  mountains  there 
would  be  no  dry  land ;  and  one  shoreless  ocean  would 
tumble  round  the  globe.  By  elevating  some  portions 
of  land  above  the  rest,  and  so  forming  mountains, 
God  conserved  all  the  land.  These  elevated  portions 
attract  the  clouds,  which  form  the  sources  of  streams 
and  rivers  that  water  the  plains  and  create  life  and 
fertility  wherever  they  flow.  The  very  materials  of 
the  soil  are  groxmd  and  washed  down  from  the  mount- 
ains by  these  streams,  which  sow  the  dust  of  con- 
tinents to  be.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  great 
mountains  of  Scotland  are  in  the  west,  and  rise 
abruptly  from  the  sea ;  while  the  great  level  plains 
are  in  the  east.  Most  of  the  great  rivers  of  Scotland 
flow  into  the  eastern  ocean,  and  they  have  created  the 
plains  through  which  they  flow  by  the  soil  which 
they  have  brought  down  from  the  mountains.  So  is 
it  in  South  America.  So  is  it  everywhere.  Mountains 
are  also  the  cause  of  the  varied  climates  of  the  world. 
They  regulate  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  the  rain- 
fall, and  the  distribution  of  life;  while  the  parched 
earth  revives  in  their  cool  shadows,  and  is  refreshed 
by  their  showers  and  breezes. 

Mountains,  we  thus  see,  are  the  most  useful  and 
indispensable  objects  in  nature.  Their  existence  is  a 
perpetual  monument  of  God*s  wise  goodness;  their 
ministry  is  a  proof  of  His  constant  beneficence.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  they  occasionally  generate  storms 
and  tempests  and  floods,  which  work  havoc  among 
the  fields  and  possessions  of  man ;  but  these  excep- 
tional and  temporary  outbursts  of  wrath  are  meant 
to  issue  in  larger  and  more  permanent  good  —  to 
remove  evils  which  would  be  infinitely  worse  than 
any  disastrous  effects  which  they  may  happen  to 
produce.  The  very  wrath  of  the  mountains  praises 
God,  and  subserves  His  wise  and  gracious  purposes 
towards  His  creation.  And  in  this  respect  of  good- 
ness are  not  the  great  mountains  a  striking  symbol  of 
the  righteousness  of  God  7  Many,  indeed,  regard  the 
rifirhteousnees  of  God  with  dread.  They  associate  it 
ezclusively  with  the  terrors  of  Sinai ;  they  recall  the 
awful  effects  of  it  in  the  destruction  of  the  world  by 
the  Flood,  and  in  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  by  fire,  and 
in  the  frequent  terrible  punishment  of  the  Israelites 
on  account  of  their  backslidings  and  idolatries.  They 
never  think  of  the  righteousness  of  God  without 
thinking  of  the  doom  inflicted  upon  our  first  parents 
on  account  of  their  sin,  and  of  all  the  inherited  evils 
and  dark  miseries  which  have  fiowed  from  that  sin 
and  bc»m6  its  appropriate  fruit  Righteousness  seems 
to  them  only  a  stem  attribute — a  severe,  rigid,  in- 
flexible element  of  God's  nature,  with  which  no  idea 
of  gentleness  or  tenderness  can  be  connected.    Instead 


of  being  the  manifestation  of  His  love,  they  place  it 
in  contrast  with  His  love.  They  view  it,  not  as  the 
display,  but  as  the  opposition,  of  mercy.  They  set  up 
an  antagonism  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the 
work  of  man's  redemption.  They  conceive  of  the 
Father  as  full  of  pitiless  wrath  and  vengeance  only, 
and  of  the  Son  as  full  only  of  loving-kindness  and 
tender  mercy.  They  think  of  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ  as  a  salvation  out  of  God  s  inflexible  hands. 
They  believe  that  His  righteousness  would  be  equally 
satisfied  by  the  salvation  or  by  the  destruction  of  a 
sinner. 

These  conceptions  of  God's  righteousness  are  as 
erroneous  in  their  own  sphere  as  are  the  conceptions 
in  another  sphere  of  those  who  regard  the  mountains 
with  terror  as  evil  and  accursed  places.  It  is  true 
that  the  righteousness  of  God  cannot  tolerate  sin ;  that 
it  punishes,  and  must  punish,  the  unrighteousness  of 
man ;  and  those  whose  awakened  consciences  convict 
them  of  personal  sin  cannot  but  regard  the  righteous- 
ness of  Grod  with  fear  and  dread.  It  is  true  that  as 
the  mountains  are  associated  with  dangers  and 
casualties,  with  storms  and  floods,  so  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  coming  into  conflict  with  a  sinful  world, 
must  inflict  upon  it  the  due  consequences  of  sin.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  dark  problems  in  the  universe 
of  Him,  all  whose  ways  are  just  and  true;  but  we 
shall  never  shed  light  upon  them  by  casting  a  shadow 
upon  God's  goodness.  The  very  constancy  with  which 
He  adheres  to  His  own  lofty  and  loving  purposes  is 
often  the  reason  why  He  is  misunderstood  by  men — 
why  so  many  of  His  ways  seem  dark  to  our  igrnorance 
and  stem  to  our  selfishness.  But  the  more  enlightened 
we  become,  the  more  His  grace  works  in  us — ^thc  more 
do  we  recognise  that  His  righteousness  is  like  the 
great  mountains ;  not  only  in  their  occasional  destruct- 
ive forces,  but  also  in  their  continuous  ministries  of 
beneficence.  And  as  a  more  profound  and  enlarged 
conception  of  these  exceptional  destructive  forces  of 
the  mountains  will  show  them  to  be  productive  of 
greater  ultimate  good  in  the  scheme  of  nature,  so  a 
deeper  study  of  God's  righteousness  will  discern,  even 
in  its  most  awful  outbreaks,  purposes  of  mercy,  and 
acknowledge  that  judgments  are  rich  blessings  in 
disguise.  We  see  enough  of  the  grand  method  cf 
mercy  in  the  whole  history  of  man  to  justify  tho 
confident  belief  that  even  the  darkest  dealings  of 
Divine  justice  are  broken  portions  of  a  great  plan  of 
salvation  which  we  cannot  grasp  in  its  completeness. 
We  can  see  God's  righteousness  most  clearly  in  the 
punishment  of  sin.  It  is  the  black  background 
against  which  it  shines  most  brightly.  Righteousness 
is  only  a  manifestation  of  love,  and  love  must  bear 
the  sword.  The  good  of  Grod's  universe  requires  that 
evil  should  be  destroyed.  It  is  the  highest  righteous- 
ness that  least  tolerates  sin — ^that  works  by  every 
possible  method,  gracious  or  severe,  to  eliminate  it 
out  of  the  universe.  In  the  Gross  of  Christ  we  behold 
the  highest  exemplification  of  righteousness  —  a 
righteousness  which  demands  that  even  the  bleed  of 
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the  Son  of  God  should  be  shed,  if  He  appears  as  the 
surety  and  substitute  of  sinful  man.  We  behold  there 
the  goodness  and  severity  of  G^— severity  towards 
sin,  and  goodness  towards  the  sinner ;  mercy  and 
truth  meeting  together,  righteousness  and  peace 
embracing  each  other. 

I  never  see  a  lofty  mountain  enveloped  with  dark 
mist  without  a  feeling  of  profound  awe.  That  mist 
seems  a  veil  behind  which,  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
nature,  God  is  do- 
ing His  wonderful 
work  of  mediation 
in  nature.  Behind 
that  veil  the  clouds 
are  forming  the 
sources  of  rivers 
and  streams,  and 
the  rocks  are 
crumbling  into  soil 
that  will  enrich 
and  fertilise  the 
plains.  Behind 
that  veil  the  mount- 
ains are  sustain- 
ing the  violence  of 
the  storm,  that 
other  regions  may 
be  calm ;  are  dreary 
and  desolate  and 
forsaken,  that 
other  regions  may 
be  bright  and  beau- 
tiful, and  blessed 
with  the  most 
varied  and  joyful 
life.  They  are  ele- 
vated above  the  rest 
of  the  earth,  and 
endowed  with  ex- 
ceptional grandeur, 
not  for  their  own 
sakes  only,  but  that 
they  may  diffuse 
the  blessings  of 
heaven    over     the 

parched  places  of  the  earth  that  need  them,  sacri- 
ficing themselves  in  so  doing.  And  in  all  this  I  am 
reminded  of  the  awful  darkness  around  Calvary, 
that  hill  "of  €rod"  above  all  others.  I  think  of  the 
Incarnate  Righteousness  that  sacrificed  Himself  there 
for  a  lost  and  perishing  world.  The  Son  of  God 
within  that  veil,  in  the  inmost  and  holiest  sanctuary 
of  the  universe,  is  suffering  and  dying,  in  order  that 
the  lost  innocence  of  man  may  be  regained,  and  the  lost 
beauty  of  the  world  restored  ;  and  I  feel  indeed  that 
the  righteousness  of  God  is  like  the  great  mountains, 
not  only  in  grandeur  of  nature,  and  stability  of 
endurance  and  goodness  of  operation,  but  also  in  that 
quality  which  is  the  most  transcendent  of  all — self- 
sacrifice  :  losing,  that  we  might  gain ;  becoming  poor, 


*  These  elevated  portions  attract  the  clouds."-  p.  907. 


that  we  might  become  rich ;  becoming  sin  for  us,  that 
we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him. 
On  Calvary  we  can  no  longer  abstract  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  from  the  Living  Person  Who  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  sinner.  Who  loves  him  with  such  in- 
finite tenderness  that  He  laid  down  His  life  for  him, 
and  Who  is  spending  all  His  efforts  to  draw  him 
to  Himself.  And  there,  while  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
atone  for  the  least  transgression  of  God*s  Law,  we 

know  that  Divine 
justice  is  satisfied 
with  the  sacrifioe 
of  infinite  love. 

In  this  vale  of 
tears,/ where  every- 
thing is  changing 
and  passing  away, 
our  friends,  our 
possessions,  our 
joys,  our  memories, 
our  very  feelings; 
where  all  around 
us  are  autumn's 
fading  leaves,  and 
the  churchyard's 
increasing  mounds, 
and  the  fireside's 
lessening  circle ; 
where  we  oannot 
even  hold  our  faith 
at  all  times  se- 
curely, how  blessed 
to  lift  up  our  eyes 
to  the  everlasting 
hills  from  whence 
oometh  our  help, 
to  God's  unchang- 
ing faithfulness 
and  unfailing 
^       mercy !  Under 

deep  conviction  of 
sin,  feeling  that 
our  own  righteous- 
ness is  crumbling 
Uke  abank  of  sand 
beneath  our  feet,  and  dreading  the  just  wrath  of  God, 
how  precious  to  feel  that  His  righteousness  is  as  the 
great  mountains,  and  that  we  are  encouraged  to  take 
our  stand,  not  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  the  mount  of  the 
Law,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  Cxoss  on  Calvary,  where 
God's  righteousness,  justice,  holiness,  long  as  much 
for  the  restoration  of  the  sinner  to  righteousnese  as 
His  mercy  and  love ;  where  God  is  not  merely  merciful 
or  pitiful,  but  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness !  There 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  will  lift  us  to  its  own 
height,  as  LongfeUow  says  of  the  mountains-^ 

"  But  breathe  the  air  of  mountaius, 
And  tlicir  unapproachable  sunimita 
Shall  lia  thee  to  the  level  of  themselTea." 
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SOUND-MINDED     RELIGION. 

AN    INTERVIEW    WITH    THE    REV.   HUGH    SINCLAIR    PATERSON,    M.D. 
BY  OUB  SPECIAL  COHMISSIONEB. 


moBt  other  friends,  I  ex- 
pect you  will  say  I  am  in  a 
muddle/'  remarked  Dr.  Sin- 
clair Paterson,  as  we  entered 
his  "den,"  as  he  called  his 
library;  "but  I  know  where 
every  book  is ;  A/'.,"  he  added, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  kindly 
eye,  "  if  no  one  has  been  ar- 
ran^ng  them." 
Certainly  the  appearance  of  the  room  might  not 
commend  itself  to  a  professed  lover  of  punctilious 
order  and  neatness ;  but  might  be  dear,  nevertheless, 
to  the  student  and  the  bookman.  Books  were  every- 
where. Shelf  upon  shelf,  almost  up  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  cornice-moulding,  were  crammed  with  them, 
heaps  were  upon  the  floor,  piles  upon  the  table,  and 
overflowing  from  the  room  through  the  folding  doors 
(which  in  this  instance  were  curtains)  into  the  apart- 
ment beyond,  where  again  the  same  thing  seemed 
repeated. 

"When  I  came  here,"  said  Dr.  Paterson,  a  little 
later  on,  complacently  regarding  his  books,  ''When 
I  came  here,  the  man  said  I  had  nine  tons  of  them ; 
and  I  expect  I  have  added  three  or  four  tons  since ! " 
A  glance  around  shows  that  their  owner  is,  as  he 
himself  said,  omnivorous,  for  almost  all  departments 
of  literature  are  represented.  For  instance,  one  of 
Caasell's  adventure  books — "Captain  Trafalgar  "—re- 
poses near  erudite  works  on  theology,  and  a  volume  of 
American  poetry  is  not  far  from  books  on  law  and 
history. 

There  is  method,  too,  in  the  arrangement  of  what 
might  appear  to  the  careless  observer  to  be  this  chaos 
of  volumes.  Thus  over  the  fireplace  the  books  of 
general  literature  are  ranged.  Then  scientific  works 
have  their  place  ;  law  and  history  are  grouped  next ; 
books  dealing  with  the  Bible,  metaphysical  and  philo- 
sophical works ;  and  sermons,  comprising  volumes  of 
discourses  by  great  preachers  of  every  denomination 
— all  these  are  in  Dr.  Paterson's  library,  and  have 
their  place,  while  on  the  floor  are  some  to  which  he 
X>oints  as  yet  "unclassified." 

And  in  the  centre  of  the  most  book-crowded  of  the 
two  rooms,  just  near  a  green-shaded  gas-lamp,  a  small 
table  with  a  reading-desk  affixed  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  larger  table,  of  course  book-covered,  on  the 
other.  Dr.  Paterson  sits  in  his  arm-chair,  and  studies 
and  reads  sometimes  the  livelong  day.  There  you 
may  see  Dr.  Paterson  at  home ;  there  you  may  behold 
him,  a  hard-working  student  among  his  books. 

The  small  brass  plate  on  the  back  of  the  arm-chair 
reveals  that  it  is  a  presentation.  It  was  given  him 
by  the  Belgrave  Presbyterian  Church,  after  giving  up 
the  pastorate.    And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

"My  predecessor  is  also  my  successor,"  says  our 
hoet»  "and  people  find  that  statement  hard  to  under- 


stand until  they  know  all  the  facts.  The  truth  is,  I 
preceded  Dr.  Adolph  Saphir  in  the  pastorate  of 
Belgrave  Church,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  pastorate 
of  my  present  charge,  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church, 
Netting  Hill. 

''  I  often  tell  people  that  many  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  Bible  are  like  this  statement — they  are  difficult 
to  understand  only  because  all  the  facts  are  not 
known.  When  they  are  known,  the  difficulty  at  once 
is  solved." 

Many  people,  we  fancy,  will  a^^ree  with  Dr.  Pater- 
son in  this  remark,  even  if  they  forget  to  apply  the 
principle  themselves  at  times.  For  it  is  frequently 
the  case  that  problems  of  all  kinds  are  really  caused 
by  simple  ignorance  of  the  facts ;  and,  these  being 
known,  all  difficulty  vanishes. 

And  now  concerning  Dr.  Paterson's  church.  "It 
was,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  queries,  "originally  a 
proprietary  chapel  imder  the  Church  of  England ;  but 
it  took  fire,  and  the  proprietor,  who  was  also  the 
minister,  sold  it  to  the  English  Presbyterians.  They 
purchased  it  for  Dr.  Adolph  Saphir,  who  came  there 
from  Greenwich.  But  his  health  broke  down,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up.  I  was  minister  of  the 
Belgrave  Church,  and  after  a  time,  when  Moderator 
of  the  Belgrave  Session,  suggested  that  Dr.  Saphir 
should  preach  at  that  church  for  three  months. 
The  end  of  it  was  that  he  became  my  successor  at 
Belgrave  Chapel."  And  so  comes  about  the  apparent 
paradox  that  his  predecessor  is  his  successor. 

"  I  have  been  over  seven  years  at  Trinity.  We  call 
many  of  our  churches  *  Trinity '  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Unitarians.  They  call  themselves  Presby- 
terians sometimes  because  some  of  the  old  Presby- 
terians of  the  Puritan  times  became  Unitarians.  But 
I  sometimes  twit  my  Congregational  friends  that 
these  Presbyterians  were  Independents  before  Unit- 
arians ;  otherwise,  the  Presbytery  would  have  pro- 
hibited their  preaching. 

"My  congregation  consists  largely  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  Christian  work  outside  my  church.  In  the 
morning,  when  many  of  them  are  there,  I  give  ex- 
pository sermons,  following  a  connected  course,  and  I 
always  speak  to  the  children  for  about  ten  minutes, 
having  usually  a  story  or  an  illustration  ;  I  think  the 
older  people  like  this  as  much  as  the  children ;  in  the 
evening  I  deliver  lectures  on  a  given  subject — ^usually 
a  series — ^when  more  strangers  are  attracted. 

"  Just  now  I  am  dealing  with  the  Bible  and  Modern 
Thought.  I  have  taken  a  position  that  the  Bible  is 
true,  is  inspired,  and  we  have  not  to  defend  ity  but  to 
attack  the  enemy.  That  is  the  true  principle  in  war- 
fare and  in  argument  The  best  defence  is  an  attack, 
said  some  celebrated  general."  And  that  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  Dr.  Paterson  acts. 

"  But  you  would  not  say  that  all  science  is  aatagon- 
istic  to  the  Bible  I " 
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"No  true  science  is  antagroniBtic-to  the  Bible,"  waa 
the  decided  reply.  **But  I  believe  anthropological 
hypotheses,  and  evolutionary  and  Darwinian  theories, 
are  not  science.  We  have  in  Scotland  a  legal  verdict 
'  not  proven,'  and  that  is  my  verdict  on  evolution — ^it 
is  not  proved.  But  if  it  were,  I  am  not  afraid  of  it. 
I  have  studied  science  a  ^ood  deal,  and  try  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  scientific  thought  of  the  day.  I  am 
not  in  the  least  jealous  of  science.  No  one  truth  can 
contradict  another  truth.  So  let  the  theolc^ian  in- 
vestigate, and  the  scientist  also,  and  if  they  both 
arrive  at  truth,  they  will  find  it  stands  on  the  same 
basis.  Our  minds  may  not  see  the  connection  between 
them,  but  a  larger  mind  may." 

That  is  the  position  occupied  by  Dr.  Paterson,  and 
it  may  help  some  persons  who,  not  having  the  time  or 
not  caring  to  investigate  such  matters  for  themselves, 
may  perhaps  feel  now  and  again  disquieted  by  new 
scientific  theories  or  some  of  the  suggestions  of 
modern  thought. 

Theologically,  Dr.  Paterson  is  a  strict  Calvinist — 
''  as  strict  a  Calvinist  as  you  please  to  make  me,"  said 
he :  *'  I  follow  the  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury." Sound-mindedness  is  his  idea  of  what  religion 
should  induce  ;  and  he  contends  that  sound-minded- 
ness is  not  tame-mindedness,  nor  dull-,  nor  feeble- 
mindedness. Certainly  the  twinkle  in  his  keen  and 
kindly  eye  indicates  that  he  can  enjoy  a  good  joke  as 
much  as  most  men,  and  that  religion  is  not  to  him 
a  dull  and  gloomy  thing,  nor  intended  to  cast  a  dark 
shadow  over  life. 

Coming  to  speak  of  the  work  of  his  church,  he  tells 
us  that  some  of  the  young  ladies  connected  with  it 
are  engaged  among  the  laundry  girls  at  Kensal  Green, 
and  others  assist  at  the  Latimer  Road  Mission  and  at 
similar  undertakings.  "We  have  just  bought," he  con- 
tinues, "  an  old  music-hall  near  our  church,  and  have 
converted  it  into  a  mission  hall  capable  of  accom- 
modating three  or  four  hundred  people.  We  are  using 
it  at  present  as  a  Sunday-school  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  I  inaugurated  recently  the  first  of  a 
series  of  temperance  meetings  to  be  held  there,  by 
lecturing  on  Temperance  and  Health.  We  open  it 
shortly  as  a  lads'  institute,  for  lads  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty.  We  shall  have  a  room 
fitted  up  with  a  carpenter's  bench,  and  so  on,  and 
we  hope  to  get  some  gymnastic  apparatus  for  them 
as  well. 

"  I  look  upon  the  getting  hold  of  the  lads  of  that 
age  as  one  of  the  problems  of  the  time,"  and  he 
further  expressed  the  belief  that  the  problem  can  be 
solved,  if  persons  would  but  show  the  youths  that 
they  are  really  interested  in  them,  and  would  provide 
means  of  social,  mental,  and  above  all  of  spiritual 
improvement. 

To  different  preachers,  different  methods  and  dif- 
ferences of  style  must  of  course  belong,  each  one  after 
his  own  order  and  according  to  his  own  character. 
Dr.  Paterson's  sermons  are,  as  has  been  indicated, 
chiefly  exiKwitory.  **I  like  continuous  exposition  of 
the  Bible,"  said  he.  "In  the  morning  I  have  been 
going  through  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  for  a  year.  I 
like  to  have  a  definite  subject  before  my  mind,  and 
endeavour  to  get  the  exact  sense  of  the  Soripture,  and 


to  found  on  that  such  lessons  as  may  be  most  suit- 
able. I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  do  thi& 
When  in  Glasgow,  I  had  many  engineers  among  my 
people,  and  that  mode  of  preaching  was  relished  by 
them." 

Dr.  Paterson's  language  is  precise  and  clear;  no 
doubt  his  scientific  studies  have  conduced  to  this 
result.  There  is  no  straining  after  rhetorical  effect; 
he  is  almost  conversational  in  style,  yet  can  be  very 
emphatic  on  occasions  when  he  considers  emphasis 
to  be  necessary.  His  point  is  to  aim  at  a  clear, 
instructive  talk,  as  he  himself  expressed  it.  He 
thinks  out  his  sermons  and  addresses  well  before  he 
delivers  them,  but  always  speaks  extempore,  thongh 
sometimes  the  very  words  of  a  particular  sentence 
will  be  thought  out  and  chosen  beforehand. 

From  his  boyhood.  Dr.  Paterson  has  been  a  hard 
student.  Bom  at  Campbelltown,  in  Aryllshire,  in  1832. 
he  early  entered  the  grammar  school  in  that  place,  and 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age  he  received  the  gold 
medal  for  claries  and  mathematics  from  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.  Thence  he  went  to  college,  passed  through 
the  usual  curriculum  for  five  sessions,  and  af terwanU 
underwent  a  theological  course  of  four  years  at  Edin- 
burgh. In  addition  to  this,  Dr.  Paterson,  choosing  to 
become  a  medical  missionary,  studied  medicine  for 
five  years  ;  some  of  this  time  running  concurrently 
with  his  former  studies.  But  suffering  from  rheum- 
atic fever — which  he  has  had  five  times  in  his  life — 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  prospect,  and,  entering 
the  Free  Presbyterian  Church,  was  ordained  minister 
of  Free  St.  Mark's,  Glasgow,  in  1854.  He  was  very 
successful,  especially  among  the  intelligent  artisans, 
and  when  he  left  there  were  abotit  a  thousand 
members  on  the  church  roll. 

His  removal  to  London  was  somewhat  unexpected. 
He  had  come  up  to  speak  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Temperance  League  in  Exeter  Hall — for  he 
had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the  temperance 
question — when  two  deputations  waited  on  some  of 
the  leading  men  connected  with  Belgrave  Church,  the 
pulpit  of  which  was  then  vacant,  and  recommended 
Dr.  Paterson.  He  was  invited,  and  came.  This  was 
in  1872,  and  some  eight  years  afterwards  he  became 
pastor  of  his  present  church  at  Netting  HilL 

Always  fond  of  physiology  and  scientific  studies, 
he  early  in  his  career — as  far  back  as  1849.  in  fact — 
advocated  total  abstinence  on  a  physiological  basis. 
"I  think,"  said  he,  "the  Bible  leaves  you  free  to 
abstain  or  use  wine — within  certain  limits,  of  course 
— as  you  like.  But  I  advocate  abstinence  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view.  I  believe  that  many  godly 
people  who  care  but  little  about  these  drinks  as 
beverages  yet  take  them  because  they  believe  iiiRj 
give  strength."  Dr.  Paterson's  point  is  that  alcohol 
does  not  give  strength,  and  that  abstinence  not  only 
does  not  injure,  but  confers  benefit ;  also  that  large 
accessions  to  the  temperance  cause  are  gained  when 
that  principle  is  explained. 

It  was  in  1873  that  Dr.  Paterson  first  delivered  his 
lecture,  since  published,  on  "  Stimulants  and  Strength,'* 
maintaining  with  great  force  the  doctrine  that  alco- 
holic beverages— stimulants — do  not  give  strength, 
but  only  appear  to  do  so  at  times  by  using  up  what 
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force  a  person  j^ossesses  more  quickly.  In  this  re- 
ppect  Dr.  PatersQn  ag'rees  fully  with  Dr.  Richardson, 
and  thus  we  have  the  medical  minister  and  the  man  of 
science  both  enunciating  the  same  doctrine  on  this 
question.  Dr.  Paterson  has  delivered  several  lectures 
and  series  of  lectures  on  this  and  similar  subjects. 
Particularly  may  we  mention  those  at  Aldersgate 
Street  to  the  Young"  Men's  Christian  Association,  on 
"Life,"  on  "The  Body  and  its  Functions,"  and 
"Health  Studies."  The  interest  of  such  lectures  will 
easily  be  seen,  when  delivered  by  a  fully  competent 
medical  man  who  has  the  power  of  attractive  public 
speech,  and  unites  religious  teaching  with  his  physio- 
logical instruction. 

In  personal  appearance,  Dr.  Paterson  is  of  square 
and  sturdy  build,  perhaps  somewhat  below  the  middle 
height,  and  his  broad  brow  crowned  with  a  plenitude 
of  thick  black  hair.  He  wears  the  ministerial  white 
tie,  which  is  the  only  clerical  looking  thing  about 
him,  an  ample  frock-coat  supplying  the  place  of  the 
clerically  cut  garment.  His  reading  is  wide  and 
varied  enough.  Like  other  hard  workers,  he  enjoys  a 
good  work  of  fiction,  but  it  should  be  good,  and  give 
experience  of  life.  When  a  boy  he  delighted  in  Lever 
and  Marryat ;  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens  came 
later ;  now,  as  he  neatly  expressed  it,  there  is  consider- 
able variety.  Of  William  Black's  writings  he  is  very 
fond,  and  also  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's.  "Of  course,"  he 
said,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  "like  all  of  us,  I  have 
read  *She,'  and  'King  Solomon's  Mines.'  *  Captain 
Trafalgar  is  also  very  good.  I  like  books  of  adventure ; 
you  get  knowledge  at  the  same  time  that  you  arc 
amused."  But  though  he  enjoys  good  fiction,  yet  he 
is  particular  that  it  should  be  as  a  recreation,  and  not 
indulged  in  during  hours  of  work. 

But  his  work  with  his  books  is  a  pleasure.  "  It  is 
a  burden  to  leave  them,"  said  he ;  and  we  fancy  that 
sentence  expresses  his  character  in  the  main  as  tersely 
as  it  could  be  expressed.  A  hard-working  student 
from  his  youth  up,  when  a  lad  he  purchased,  as  he 
could,  the  volumes  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica," 
then  appearing  (probably  the  sixth  edition,  he  tells 
us),  and  read  with  eagerness  certain  of  the  articles 
which  interested  him.  or  which,  we  may  suppose, 
helped  him  in  his  studies.  And  now,  while  he  is 
keeping  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  science, 
and  the  newest  phases  of  theology  and  Biblical 
criticism,  and  working  out  his  series  of  expositions 
and  lectures,  and  his  editing  and  writing  for  his 
weekly  paper,  his  care  of  his  church  goes  on  steadily 


from  week  to  week,  and  he  rarely  preaches  in  any 
other  pulpit  than  his  own— except  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
once  now  and  again. 
Thus,  a  close  student  and  a  wide-read  scholar,  does 
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Dr.  Sinclair  Paterson  stand,  we  might  say,  four- 
square against  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  that  might 
blow.  Of  evolution,  he  gives  his  Scotch  verdict  of 
"  not  proven,"  yet  maintains  that,  if  the  doctrine  were 
proved,  it  would  not  shake  the  verities  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  and  of  Biblical  criticism  and  the  various  theo- 
logical theories  and  beliefs  that  seem  so  often  to 
perturb  the  world,  he  is  able  to  give  a  conscientious 
opinion ;  yet  he  keeps  a  firm  grip  on  such  pre-eminently 
practical  and  valuable  subjects  as  scientific  temperance, 
sound-minded  religion,  and  health  studies  for  young 
men. '  Such  a  minister,  at  once  theologian,  student,  and 
medical  man,  occupies  no  doubt  a  somewhat  unique 
position  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  Dr.  Paterson  strives  to  fill  it  wort'-iily  and  welL 
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THE    LEGEND    OF   SAINT    SILVER  US. 


^HERE  runs  an  old,  old  legend, 
A  tale  of  Christmas  time, 
Low  breatliM  round  the  fireside 
In  distant  Northern  clime  ; 
It  tells  how  once  an  angel 
Looked  down  in  mercy  sweet, 
And  bade  the  people  listen 
To  hear  the  Master's  Feet: 
*'  Behold,  the  Christ-child  cometh, 
The  King  of  love  is  near ! 
Oh,  bring  your  gifts  of  Noel 
Unto  the  Lord  most  dear." 

With  golden  grain  of  plenty 
Fair  shone  each  raptured  home  ; 
The  corn  crown'd  every  dwelling 
Whereto  the  Christ  should  come. 
And  one,  a  blue- eyed  stripling, 
In  longing  all  unknown. 
With  heart  aflame  had  laboured 
For  gift  that  God  might  own  : 
"  Behold,  the  Christ-child  cometh  I*" 
Uprose  the  nmsic  blest, 
And  Silverus  stood  waiting 
With  sheaf  the  richest,  best. 

A  tiny  bird,  nigh  fainting, 
A  little,  trembling  thing, 
Through  chilling  aii-s  of  Christmas 
Drew  near  on  drooping  wing  ; 
The  people  raised  a  clamour, 
They  chased  it  from  the  corn, 


They  drove  it  from  the  garlands 
That  gleamed  for  Christmas  mom  : 
"  Behold,  the  Christ-child  cometh !  ' 
His  praise  they  fain  would  win  ; 
How  could  they  bring  to  Jesus 
An  offering  marred  and  thin  ? 

On  drooping,  dying  pinion 
That  vainly  sought  relief. 
The  shivering  bird  down -lighted 
Where  shone  the  proudest  sheaf  ; 
And  Silverus  moved  softly, 
Though  dews  all  wistful  stirred, 
Close,  close  within  his  bosom 
He  fed  the  fainting  bird : 
"Behold,  the  Christ-child  neareth  !" 
He  spake  in  faltering  tone, 
"  The  golden  ears  are  broken, 
Yet  broken  for  His  own." 

And  while  the  sheaf  of  beauty 
Grew  marred  and  spent  and  bare, 
The  sweet  bird  flew  to  heaven  ; 
The  King  of  love  stood  there  : 
**  Oh,  tender  heart  and  Christlike, 
W^hose  yearnings  soared  on  high, 
Yet  could  not  see,  uncaring. 
My  weakest  creature  die  ! 
Lo,  I  am  with  thee  always, 
My  Christmas  light  is  thine  ; 
The  dearest  gift  of  N5el 
Is  pity  poured  for  Mine  !  ** 

Margaret  Haycraft. 
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SHORT     ARROWS. 

NOTES    OF   CHRISTIAN   LIFE   AND    WORK    IN  ALL    FIELDS 


•ASHAMED   OF   JESUS." 


W^ 


'"E  read  these  solemn 
words  in  one  of 
the    missionary   letters — 
''There  is  one   thing  in 
which  ur  might  imitate 
the    Hindus :     they    are 
never  ashamed   of   their 
religion."   And  the  writer 
describes    how    Moham- 
medan    coachmen     will 
kneel  on  the  tops  of  their 
b  sundown  to  pray,  and  how 
^pers  and  boatmen  will  stop 
their  work  to   pray  at    the    ap- 
pointed times,  as  a  matter  of  course  of  which  they  are 
not  at  all  ashamed.    And  yet  theirs  is  a  religion  with- 
out the  comfort  and  mercy  that  is  brought  to  us  by 
our  own.    The  poet  tells  of  a  beautiful  and  wondrous 


statue  that  had  no  anna;  but  the  religion  of  Christ 
has  arms  of  loving-kindness,  and  help,  and  salvation  ~ 
arms  that  are  stretched  out  to  wipe  away  our  every 
tear — and  yet  some  of  us  are  a  little  ashamed  openly 
and  decisively  to  "  show  our  colours."  We  may  well 
think  with  more  honest  shame  of  the  poor  Hindu, 
prepared  and  willing  to  avow  his  form  of  belief  in 
the  sight  of  all.  We  heard  a  minister  relate  an 
incident  told  him  by  a  Christian  officer,  who  was 
converted  when  a  captain,  and  who  privately  lon^red 
to  let  his  soldiers  know  his  change  of  heart,  but  was 
afraid  of  their  remarks.  At  last,  one  day,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  confess  his  Lord,  and  he  went  into  the 
infirmary,  where  some  of  the  men  were  lying.  Here 
he  chatted  with  them  for  some  time,  but  he  felt  he 
could  not  tell  them  he  had  enlisted  under  the  banner 
of  Christ  He  left  the  place,  hating  himself  for  hia 
cowardice,  and  he  cast  himself  down  before  the 
mercy-£eat— ah !  that  is  the  plaoe  for  us  all  to  find 
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strength  and  courage — and  besought  the  help  of  God. 
He  went  back  to  the  mfirmary,  and  told  out  the 
reason  of  his  first  visit,  and  what  a  coward  he  had 
been,  and  how  God  had  enabled  him  now  to  declare 
the  truth.  Tears  after,  a  drummer  met  him,  and 
said,  *'  Sir,  I  listened  to  you  then,  and  I  shall  never 
shake  off  the  impression  jour  confession  of  Christ 
made  upon  me." 

"Ashamed  of  Jesiu!    That  dew  Friend 
On  Whom  my  hopes  of  heaven  deitend,— 
No,  when  I  bliish,  be  thi$  my  shame, 
That  I  no  more  revere  His  Name." 

"THE   DAUGHTERS  OF    THE   KING."* 
Wandering  along  a  quiet   Surrey  valley,  musical 
with    the    songs    of 
birds,  and  clothed  at 
that  time  of  the  year 
with  a  wealth  of  foli- 
age, we  came  across  a 
little   cottage,   where 
was  a  window-box  for 
flowers,    and    on   the 
front  of  this  box  were 
canred    the   words, 
^'God  is  love."   There, 
through  every  season, 
amid    the    changeful 
scenes    of    the    year, 
stand  out  these  words 
in   that    remote,    se- 
questered vale.    Many 
a   passing    traveller, 
many  a  tired   pedes- 
trian or  gay  pleasure- 
seeker,   has  doubtless 
been   comforted    and 
moved  by  the  message 
of  love  standing  out 
among     the    flowers. 
Is  not  this   the  text 
that    should    be    in- 
scribed   upon  our 
every  -  day    lives,     so 
clearly  that  it  can  be 
seen  and  read  of  all 
men,  teaching  them  that  our  Master*s  name  is  one  of 
infinite  mercy,  pity,  and  helpfulness?    If  across  our 
individual  careers  there  runs  such  a  script  as  looked 
forth  to  the  everlasting  hills  around  that  valley,  if 
those  around  are  learning  from  us  daily  more  of  the 
love  of  God,  our  outward  circumstances  are  of  little 
moment    Whatever  our  position,  if  we  be  near  to 
God  ourselves,  we  can  represent  some  atom  of  his 
love  to  a  feUow-creature.    In  America  the  band  of 
^Daughters  of  the  King"  exists  to  take  up  various 
branches  of  loving  ministrations,  some  of  them  quiet 
and  humble,  yet  all  fruitful  for  blessing.    AH  glorious 
most  be  the  outcome  of  these  efforts  of  the  "  King's 
Daughters."    Little  bands  are  formed,  some  of  which 
^iait  the  sick,  befriend  the  poor,  cheer  the  lonely, 
attend  to  little  children,  and  in  many  other  ways 
^^  suggest  themselves  to  **a  heart  at  leisure  from 
itself ,"  these  ladies  go  about  doing  good,  or  in  their 


''  Some  visit  the  sick. 


own  homes  carry  on  Divine  work.  "Daughters  of 
the  King "  is  also  the  title  given  by  a  missionary  of 
the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Society  to  a  volume 
containing  an  account  of  the  labours  of  Christian 
women  in  India.  Here  we  read  of  a  devoted  band 
coming  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty, 
toiling  on  in  self-sacrificing  zeal  to  loose  the  fettered 
minds  of  the  Zenana,  to  heal  the  sick,  and  to  lead 
our  Eastern  sisters  to  the  Redeemer.  The  question  of 
woman's  sphere  has  sometimes  caused  heart-burning 
at  home  and  abroad.  Is  not  woman  at  her  highest — 
at  the  starting-point  of  life's  best  possibilities — when, 
like  these  devoted  ones,  she  lifts  the  heavenward  cry, 
"Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?" 

BLIND    AND    HELP- 
LESS. 

Blindness  is  in  itself 
a  great  calamity,  but 
what  shall  we  say 
when  to  this  is  added 
a  growing  affection  of 
the  spine,  which  is 
slowly  but  surely  de- 
priving the  afflicted 
one  of  the  power  to 
earn  a  living?  And 
yet  this  is  the  sad 
case  of  an  organist 
and  teacher  of  music 
in  a  London  suburb, 
who  in  the  prime  of 
life  finds  himself  un- 
able to  provide  for 
his  young  family 
with  his  ever-decreas- 
ing earnings.  This 
heartrending  case  is 
well  known  to,  and 
specially  recom- 
mended by,  the  Editor 
of  this  magazine, 
who  will  be  glad  to 
receive  any  assistance 
towards  the  purchase 
of  a  small  annuity, 
or  for  immediate  relief.  This  is  preeminently  a  case 
for  the  benevolent  who  like  to  be  sure  that  their 
help  is  not  unworthily  bestowed.  We  may  add  that 
our  poor  blind  friend,  who  is  in  the  greatest  straits, 
is  not  in  any  way  a  party  to  this  appeal.  He  belongs 
to  the  order  of  resx)ectable  poverty,  which  considers 
starvation  preferable  to  begging. 


A  GOOD  MAN  AND  TRUE. 
That  the  biographer  of  the  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury should  also  tell  the  life-story  of  his  great  con- 
temporary and  brother-worker  in  good  causes,  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  is  in  every  way  fitting.  The  materials 
at  Mr.  Hodder's  command  were  not  so  extensive  as 
when  he  undertook  to  write  the  life  of  "the  Good 
Earl/'  but  the  handsome  volume  now  before  us  is  in 
every  way  creditable  to  its  author  and  publishAM 
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(Hodder  and  Stoughton).  The  first  point  that  strikes 
one  in  this  volume  is  the  enormous  amount  of  time — 
to  say  nothinfc,  now,  of  money  and  streng^ — whioh 
Mr.  Morley  gave  to  others.  Amid  so  many  engage- 
ments on  committees,  boards,  and  deputations,  in 
Parliament  and  on  the  platform,  a  less  business-like 
man  would  have  probably  broken  down  very  early  in 
the  race.  But  as  we  read  the  narrative  we  see  him 
rise  superior  to  circumstances  again  and  again.  And 
the  delicate,  kindly  tact  that  he  displayed  in  his 
philanthropy  won  a  warm  place  for  him  in  many  a 
heart.  Mr.  Hodder  tells  one  story  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting.  '^A  young  man  in  a  manu- 
facturing town  started  in  business,  and  was  on  the 
high  road  to  success  when,  from  no  fault  of  his  own, 
his  trade  was  swept  away  from  him.  He  had  to  com- 
pound with  his  creditors,  among  the  largest  being 
Mr.  Morley *s  firm.  He  came  up  to  London  with  his 
cheque.  Mr.  Morley  saw  him,  and  had  compassion  on 
him — found  out  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
ability,  and,  moreover,  that  he  was  a  member  of  a 
church  under  the  care  of  a  minister  he  greatly  re- 
spected. Inquiries  were  instituted,  and  on  all  hands 
the  reports  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
man  were  most  satisfactory.  Immediately,  therefore, 
Mr.  Morley  not  only  returned  to  him  the  value  of  his 
cheque,  but  assisted  to  place  him  in  the  way  to  pay 
his  creditors  in  full,  and  attain  even  a  higher  position 
than  he  had  occupied  before."  This  is  only  one 
instance,  among  many  equally  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Morley.  Would  that  we  had  many  such  men  ready  to 
carry  on  the  standard  he  has  laid  down  I 

MUSIC   FROM   STONES. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  sweet  sounds 
evoked  from  stones  brought  from  Skiddaw.     At  a 


ordinary  bowls  and  basins ;  and  even  household  pots 
and  jars  proved  responsive  to  the  musician's  skill. 
Entertaining  as  was  the  experiment,  it  reminded  us 
of  deeper  and  more  valuable  thoughts.  In  how  many 
a  heart— outwardly  hard,  unsightly,  and  unpromising 
as  stone — ^there  is  hidden  music  which  responds  at  last 
most  wondrously  to  the  touch  of  Christian  sympathy. 
''  There  is  an  angel  in  the  stone,"  said  the  sculptor, 
seeing  through  the  shapeless  mass  the  beauty  he  knew 
to  be  possible ;  yes,  and  there  are  angels  and  angelic 
music  beyond  our  comprehension  in  natures  that  seem 
dull  and  almost  hopeless,  but  which  will  respond  at 
last  to  loving  and  prayerful  efforts.  And  the  house- 
hold jars  and  bowls  seemed  to  us  to  represent  the 
common,  everyday  things  of  life :  have  they  no  side 
of  loveliness  ?  can  we  draw  no  music  thence  ?  Verily 
the  pursuits  we  call  the  meanest,  even  the  drudgery 
we  call  menialy  may  seem  to  yield  around  us  an 
anthem  of  glory,  a  '* grand,  sweet  song,"  if  we  are 
just  remembering  what  the  Apostle  taught — **  What- 
soever ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus." 

"OUR  HAVEN  ALWAYS  NIGH." 
Glasgow  is  a  place  where  many  seem  coming  and 
going,  and  where  there  is  a  continual  tide  of  sea- 
faring men  of  various  nationalities.  The  Glasgow 
Seamen's  Friend  Society  (27,  Jamaica  Street)  has 
been  earnestly  at  work  on  behalf  of  these  drifting 
visitors,  and  there  are  now  two  *' Bethels,"  with 
reading  and  recreation-rooms,  coffee-room,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  portion  devoted  to  Divine  service.  A  prayer- 
meeting  has  been  held  daily,  and  special  services  have 
been  arranged  for  Scandinavians,  Germans,  Spaniards. 
Italians,  Chinese,  and  others.  We  hear  of  a  well-educ- 
ated young  man  who  had  run  away  from  home,  and 


THE    seamen's    BEIHEL. 


public  performance  this  excited  interest  and  delight, 
the  tones  produced  being  most  beautiful  and  har- 
monious. We  ourselves  have  heard  music— pathetic 
enough  to  touch  the  fount  of  tears — evoked  from 


sunk  to  great  destitution,  but  was  here  lodged,  fed 
and  clothed,  and  treated  with  Christian  kindness.  The 
love  of  the  Saviour  reached  his  heart,  and  he  after- 
wards wrote  from  Sebastopol : — "  I  feel  so  thankful 
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to  God  for  His  {roodness;  may  He  give  me  wis- 
dom, and  keep  me  close  in  the  narrow  way !  I  have 
had  many  a  happy  time,  singing*  sweet  hymns  in 
the  night-watch.  I  am  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
a  closer  walk  with  God.  At  Constantinople  Rest 
prayer  meeting  I  testified  for  Jesus."  Only  a  few 
days  after  this  letter  was  written,  the  ship  went  down 
in  a  gale,  and  all  hands  perished.  A  widowed  mother 
had  been  mourning  over  the  waywardness  of  her  lost 
son ;  but^  even  in  her  grief  at  the  tidings  of  his  death, 
there  was  comfort  untold  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
change  of  heart.  Our  Scotch  friends  can  well  employ 
any  help  sent  towards  their  benevolent  operations. 
"  So  many  sailors  are  annually  lost  at  sea,"  they  say, 
'-  ought  we  not  to  do  all  we  can  to  bring  them  under 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel?"  And,  on  the  other 
liand,  there  are  so  many  wandering  hither  and  thither 
over  the  trackless  deep,  that  we  may  well  strive 
earnestly  to  enlist  our  blue- jackets  as  witnesses  and 
missionaries  for  Christ,  Who  will  be  to  them  a  "  Haven 
ever  nigh"— on  the  homeless  seas,  a  Home. 

STORIES  OF  THE  OI4DEN  TIME. 
The  Catacombs  of  Rome  have  often  been  drawn 
upon  for  the  stores  of  information  that  they  treasure 
of  the  life  and  worship  of  the  early  Christians.  Much 
that  has  been  written  on  this  subject  has,  however, 
been  inaccessible  or  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  We  have  now  before  us  a  work  entitled  **  The 
Catacombs  of  Rome,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Withrow, 
recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
which  gathers  up  in  i>opular  form  many  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  gems  from  this  rich  mine. 
Some  of  tie  inscriptions  that  Mr.  Withrow  has  copied 
are  singularly  pathetic,  and  as  we  read  we  feel  the 
truth  of  the  author's  words  :^-*'  These  rude  inscriptions 
speak  to  our  hearts  with  a  power  and  pathos  all  their 
own.  Their  mut3  eloquence  sweeps  down  the  centuries, 
and  touches  chords  in  every  soul  that  thrill  with 
keenest  sympathy."  There  is  a  lesson,  for  him  who 
will  but  learn  i%  in  every  page  of  this  most  interesting 
book.  Another  work  that  tells  of  God*s  dealings  with 
His  people  of  old  is  "  Three  Friends  of  God  "  (Nisbet), 
in  which  Mrs.  Bevan  tells  a  few  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  John  Tauler,  Nicholas  of  Basle,  and  Henry  Suso. 
This  book  would  be  most  useful  to  teachers.  In 
"  Brian  Fitz-Gount "  (Rivingtons)  we  have  a  powerful 
story  of  the  days  of  Stephen  and  Matilda,  by  the  Rev. 
A  D.  Crake,  who  does  not  fail  to  point  out  the  mistakes 
and  follies  of  those  who  then  ruled  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  our  land.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid 
principally  at  Wallingford  Castle,  and  the  horrors  of 
the  Civil  War  arc  most  clearly  painted. 

"THE  QUIVER"  LIFEBOATS. 
The  prudent  advice  has  been  given  ere  now, 
**  Praise  the  sea,  but  keep  on  land ;"  some  of  us  have 
experienced  what  it  is  to  look  upon  the  waves  when 
they  smile  not  beneath  the  summer  sunlight,  but 
are  seething  and  frothing,  heaving  coldly  around  the 
bark,  and  moaning  restlessly  beneath  a  darkening 
flky.     The  poet  asks  why  the  sea  is  moaning  ever, 


and  another  sweet  singer  pictures  the  wild  billows 
as  hungering  for  the  calm  they  know  not  yet.  We, 
who  have  known  the  meaning  of  storm,  are  thankful 
that  our  life-work  does  not  lie  amid  the  voices  of 
the  giant  element;  but  there  are  hundreds  who 
cannot  keep  on  land,  and  who  must  watch  and  work 
upon  old  Ocean,  whatever  the  season  or  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  may  be.  Speaking  of  the  Yorkshire 
fishermen  lately,  a  pastor  in  our  hearing  described 
one  such  as  ^'a  splendid  fellow,  with  a  chest  like  a 
house- wall !"  Certainly  the  battling  with  the  billows 
results  in  many  a  noble  form  and  aspect,  and  not 
in  these  alone,  but  in  heroic  hearts  and  energies 
that  are  ready  in  the  wildest  night  to  respond  to  far- 
off  signals  of  distress,  and  to  speed  the  lifeboat  on 
its  way.  Is  there  any  cause  nobler  than  lifeboat 
work?  Let  us  remember  it  in  our  sympathies  and 
our  prayers,  now  that  the  wintry  winds  are  here, 
and  many  a  bark  will  be  ne^ing  brotherly  aid. 
We  heard  of  a  gentleman  who,  passing  through 
London,  saw  an  old  friend,  onoe  the  owner  of  horses 
and  carriages,  selling  pies  in  the  street.  "  I  am  sorry 
for  this  trouble,"  he  said :  "  you  have  my  sinoerest 
sympathy." — *•  Never  mind  your  sympathy,"  was  the 
answer ;  "  buy  a  pic.''  And,  believing  that  sympathy 
can  be  expressed  by  £^  s.  d.  as  well  as  by  kindly  and 
compassionate  words,  we  support  our  own  Quivee 
lifeboats  by  a  fund  of  which  in  this  new  year  we 
again  remind  our  readers.  The  boat  stationed  at 
Queenstown  has  already  done  noble  work  in  time  of 
peril.  May  it  yet,  again  and  again,  go  out  to  the 
succour  of  human  lives  that  in  the  tempest  "  reel  to 
and  fro,  and  are  at  their  wits*  end!"  Since  the 
foregoing  lines  were  written,  the  Editor  has  received 
from  "A  Friend  of  Sai'ors"  a  donation  of  £6  10s. 
for  The  Quiveb  boat,  which  has  been  handed  to  the 
National  Lifeboat  Institution. 


OUR  LITTLE  WAIFS. 
We  felt  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  our  readers  a» 
oonoems  "The  Quiveb  Waifs,"  whose  life-story  we 
gave  in  our  November  number ;  many  will  be  interested 
to  hear  of  the  "In  Memoriam"  gift  of  one  of  our 
correspondents,  a  widow,  whose  only  child  has  died 
in  early  girlhood.  "When  I  read  of  the  Waifs," 
she  says,  "  I  felt  a  strong  wish  to  share  the  privilege 
of  helping  in  such  a  good  work;  before  I  finished 
the  article,  I  determined  what  I  would  do."  Our 
correspondent,  who  earns  her  living  by  working  for 
a  house  of  business,  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  it  was 
once  her  delight  to  give  nice  birthday  and  Christmas 
presents  to  the  child  who  was  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  her  life,  but  whom  God  has  taken  to  Himself ; 
she  asks  us  if  we  will  receive  these  presents  now,  and 
dispose  of  them,  if  we  can,  for  the  orphans'  sake,  as  her 
first  contribution  to  the  work ;  for  which,  henceforth, 
she  proposes  to  lay  away  a  fixed  weekly  sum.  We 
have  gladly  agreed  to  take  these  offered  memorials 
of  a  mother's  love,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  for  the 
children  of  our  care:  it  was  a  sweet  and  sacred 
thought  thus  to  bring  to  the  Master,  in  the  person 
of  His  little  ones,  the  fair  things  needed  no  longer 
by  the  life  He  has  sheltered  evermore.    **Not  being 
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able  to  send  money/'  says  this  lady,  ''I  thought  I 
would  do  what  I  could  a/iotlter  way  : "  and  we  think 
of  One  who  sits  against  the  treasury^  and  we  re- 
member her  who  won  His  blessing  and  His  praise — 

"Cast  in  your  coins,  fur  God  deligliU 
Wlien  from  wide  liands  they  fall ; 
But  there  was  one  who  brouj^ht  two  mites, 
And  yet  gave  more  than  alL" 


ON  THE  BORDERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

Close  to  Epping  Forest  there  is  a  Home  provided 
by  Christian  sympathy  for  the  young  workwomen 
who  toil  in  the  great  city.  It  is  only  a  little  cottage  ; 
but  in  five  years  it  has  helped  six  hundred  inmates  to 
rest  and  change.  "Clark's  Cottage,  Tuttlebee  Lane, 
Buckhurst  Hill,*'  is  kept  open  all  the  year  round,  and 
no  charge  whatever  is  made  to  the  young  women,  the 
work  depending  on  the  offerings  of  those  who  would 
fain  benefit  in  soul  and  body  some  of  the  20,000  girls 
employed  in  City  workrooms.  **  It  would  be  little 
rest  of  mind,"  say  the  managers,  "if  girls  earning 
from  six  to  ten  shillings  a  week  had  to  pay  for  their 
holiday,  besides  keeping  on  their  London  lodging 
while  they  are  resting,  and  no  money  is  coming  in." 
Last  Slimmer  as  many  applications  have  been  received 
at  this  little  Home  as  would  have  filled  the  beds  three 
times  over.  Miss  Helen  Reynolds,  Epping  New  Road, 
Buckhurst  Hill,  undertakes  the  correspondence  con- 
nected with  this  practical  effort  of  Christian  charity  ; 
and  we  may  add  that  an  old  wicker  Bath  chair  would 
be  a  gift  much  valued  at  the  Cottage,  some  girls  being 
able  to  walk  but  little.  Among  those  who  have  been 
benefited  at  this  Home  we  may  mention  a  young 
tailoress,  white-faced  and  weary-looking,  almost  the 
sole  support  of  her  parents.  When  she  could  get 
work  she  had  to  keep  at  it  from  five  in  the  morning 


and  nourishing  food  were  the  remedies  that  restored 
her  voice ;  and  she  now  writes  thankfully,  from  a 
new  and  happy  home  in  service,  of  her  five  or  six 
weeks'  visit  to  this  woodland  retreat. 

"THE  SALT  OF  THE  COUNTRY." 
"  Think  how  long  they  have  been  at  work,  and  how 
small  are  the  results,"  say  some,  openly  or  covertly, 
of  Christian  missionaries  ;  and  others  talk  as  though 
the  redemption  of  benighted  races  by  missionary 
agencies  were  a  hopeless  impossibility.  We  forget 
that  the  harvest  is  great,  and  vast,  and  wide  ;  we 
forget  how  much  ha  it  already  been  won  for  Christ 
and  that  with  God  there  is  mithbig  impossible.  Here 
is  the  witness  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Bengal  as 
to  Christian  missionaries  :— "In  my  judgment,  they 
have  done  more  real  and  lasting  good  to  India  than 
all  other  agencies  combined  ;  by  their  pure,  unselfish 
lives,  by  fearless  exposure  of  wrong,  by  living  ^cith 
and/(^r  the  people,  they  have  exercised  a  power,  and 
produced  results  that  words  cannot  tell.  They  have 
been  the  salt  of  the  country,  the  true  saviours  of  the 
Empire."  Grand  words  these  from  Sir  Rivers  Thomp- 
son !  None  will  deny  there  is  an  immense  work  yet 
to  be  accomplished,  but  if  only  every  Christian  will 
help,  mountains  of  difficulty  will  assuredly  be  re- 
moved. Experience  has  shown  us  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  criticise  than  to  help.  If  only  those  who  stand 
afar  off  with  doubting  looks  will  put  a  hand  to  some 
Christian  mission,  how  the  work  will  go  forward ! 
"I  cannot  go  abroad,  nor  have  I  much  money  to 
spare,"  some  may  say,  forgetting  that  the  Lord's  will 
is  that  we  are  to  give  just  as  we  are  able ;  but  the 
very  poorest  among  us  can  help  to  roll  away  the  stone 
that  sometimes  seems  so  heavy,  as  we  think  of  all  the 
hindrances  and  obstacles  to  mission  work.  One  of  the 
greatest  preachers  in  our  midst  was  to  address  a  vast 
gfathering,  and  was  being  shown  to  the  committee- 
room,  to  meet  several  of  the  nobility.  "  Can  you  find 
me  a  quiet  little  place  where  I  can  be  all  alone  ?  "  he 
asked  his  conductor.  So  he  was  led  instead  to  a  little 
nook,  where  he  took  the  rod  of  prayer  and  used  it 
mightily  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and 
then  he  came  forth  to  thrill  that  vast  assembly  with 
God -given  power.  If  every  child  of  God  would 
only  feel  it  laid  upon  him  to  intercede  with  the 
Master  on  behalf  of  this  missionary  work,  ordained 
by  Christ  Himself,  he  would  realise  how  much  the 
prayers  of  a  righteous  man  avail,  and  how  niuch  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  can  do. 


CLARK'S  COTTAGE. 


till  eleven  or  twelve  at  night,  to  pay  up  arrears  of 
rent.  She  stayed  two  weeks  at  the  Cottage,  and  left, 
with  fresh  strength  and  hope,  to  take  her  part  in  the 
battle  of  life.  Another  girl,  a  boot-fmisher,  had  lost 
her  voice  for  months  through  weakness,  for  which 
many  things  had  b^en  tiried.    The  fresh  country  air 


A  TWICE-HEARD  SERMON. 
We  recently  heard  of  a  case  which  shows  what 
energy  and  activity  can  do,  when,  by  God's  mercy, 
they  are  directed  into  the  best  channel  of  all.  '*  Those 
who  are  felt  most  now  will  be  felt  by-and-by,"  Chris- 
tian friends  have  said,  patiently  enduring  the  excess 
of  spirits  of  some  restless  juvenile,  and  trusting  for 
the  time  when  all  the  activity  will  be  laid  upon  the 
Master's  altar.  We  heard  of  a  man  who,  years  ago. 
was  remarkable  as  a  olever,  convivial  ^irit,  and 
popular  with  all ;  he  had  plenty  of  brain-power,  and 
willingly  went  to  hear  any  good  preacher,  bat  he 
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nerer  applied  the  truths  personally,  and  lived  a 
worldly  life.  One  Sunday  he  was  present  at  an 
earnest  sermon  which,  as  usual,  made  no  impression  on 
his  heart ;  during  that  week,  in  another  place,  the  same 
sermon  was  preached  in  his  hearing*  by  the  same 
preacher,  and  this  time  he  could  not  shake  o£f  the  hold 
it  laid  upon  him.  He  endeavoured  to  do  so,  knowing  the 
ridicule  and  opposition  he  must  face  if  he  "  turned 
religions,"  but  he  oould  not  escape  from  the  serious 
thoughts  now  stirring  in  his  soul.  Days  passed  by,  and 
he  took  his  usual  place  as  chairman  of  a  convivial 
society,  but  told  them  he  occupied  it  for  the  last  time. 
He  was  met  with  a  storm  of  *'  No,  no  ! ''  but  when  he 
quietly  explained  that  his  future  belonged  to  God,  they 
understood  that  the  former  places  where  he  had  been 
prime  favourite  would  know  him  no  more.  It  needed 
some  courage  to  show  his  colours  before  that  throng 
of  old  companions ;  it  needed  more  to  meet  them  con- 
stantly, hear  joking  remarks,  and  yet  hold  man- 
fully on  his  way ;  but  the  Master  strengthened  him, 
and  he  plunged  actively  into  Christian  work,  starting 
at  last  a  service  in  a  room  in  an  utterly  neglected  and 
needy  neighbourhood,  till  that  room  expanded  into 
busy  religious  efforts,  and  a  church  and  a  chapel 
followed  in  his  track. 


TO  TEACHERS,  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 
Our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the  reports 
which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  our  pages 
of  the  work  of  the  Mission  to  Deep-Sea  Fishermen. 
Recently  the  Mission  has  achieved  a  great  triumph  in 
the  suooesafol  termination  of  the  struggles  for  the 
sappreasion  of  the  hateful  eitper$.  All  this  is  told, 
together  with  the  story  of  the  Mission  from  its  foun- 
dation, in  Mr.  £.  J.  Mather *s ''  Nor'ard  of  the  Dogger  " 
(Nisbet),  which  those  who  take  an  interest  in  our 
fishermen — and  who  does  not  ? — should  certainly  pro- 
care.  The  same  publishers  send  us  a  volume  of  sermons 
by  Dr.  Marvin  Vincent,  on  the  "  Covenant  of  Peace," 
containing  some  very  suggestive  passages.  "  Lotta's 
Life  Mistake,"  and  *'How  the  Home  was  Won  Back," 
ire  two  stories,  also  issued  by  Messrs.  Nisbet,  to  which 
we  can  only  briefly  refer,  and  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  and  librarians.  The  latter  is  by 
Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney.  A  series  of  lectures  to  young  men, 
delivered  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  has  been  sent 
us  by  Messrs.  Macniven  and  Wallace.  Among  the 
lecturers  were  Dr.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd  and  Dr.  Matheson, 
and  the  tone  of  the  lectures  is  exceptionally  high. 
"  Xoonday  Musings  "  is  the  title  of  a  miniature  text- 
book published  by  Messrs.  Bagster  and  Sons.  The 
iages  of  this  little  volume  are  bordered  by  pretty 
fern  designs,  and  the  work  can  readily  be  carried  in 
the  waistcoat  pocket 

A  LABOUR  OF  LOVE. 
There  is,  or  should  be,  some  touch  of  peace  and 
beauty  everywhere  on  this  earth  created  by  the  Lord 
of  love.  We  heard  a  gentleman  who  had  been  visiting 
a  prison  tell  how  his  heart  was  stirred  once,  in  the 
corridor  between  the  women's  cells,  by  seeing  two 
little  innocents  run  out  from  the  cells,  meet  in  the 
passage,  and  throw  their  arms  around  each  other  for 


**  Offering  some  bright  creation  of  their  brush." 

the  kiss  of  joyous  love.  The  criminal  mothers  had 
been  allowed  to  bring  in  these  little  creatures  with 
them,  and  in  that  spot  of  misery,  the  baby-faces  and 
tender  ways  were  like  lovely  witnesses  that  God  is  a 
God  of  goodness  and  of  infinite  compassion.  Now,  we 
would  remir.d  our  readers — and  especially  those  who 
have  leisure  and  artistic  gifts — of  the  beauty  they 
might  create  on  the  walls  of  hospitals  and  workhouses 
by  offerings  of  some  bright  creation  of  their  brush, 
especially  illuminated  texts,  where  the  words  of  faith 
and  comfort  will  stand  out  clearly,  influencing  the 
mind  at  a  time  when  earthly  attractions  seem  to  fade, 
and  the  heart  is  open  to  holy  impressions.  In  Tenny- 
son's poem  of  "The  Children's  Hospital,"  a  little 
patient  is  described  as  comforting  another  by  advis- 
ing her  to  ask  Jesus  to  help  her — 


*It*8  all  in  the  print  over  there- 
to Me.'" 


'Little  children  should  come 


Day  by  day,  gazing  at  the  text  of  love,  little  Annie 
had  received  the  words  into  her  heart,  and  thus  passed 
them  on  to  another.  It  Ib  not  always  visiting-day  at 
our  public  institutions,  and  longing  eyes  cannot  always 
see  a  relation's  face,  but  the  words  of  the  Lord  bear 
with  them  eternal  cheer  and  comfort,  and  the  task 
will  be  Divinely  blessed  if  some  of  those  who  excel  in 
decoration  and  in  beautifying  will  place  such  words 
where  walls  look  blank  and  bare,  as  silent  messages  of 
human  sympathy  and  heavenly  remembrance. 


**LOVE  YE,  THEREFORE,  THE  STRANGER." 
Centuries  ago  these  words  were  spoken,  exhort- 
ing the  people  of  God  to  hospitality  not  only  of  the 
hand,  but  of  the  heart ;  we  shall  do  well  in  these 
latter  days  to  bear  them  in  mind,  for  some  in  their 
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congregations  seem  too  much  inclined  to  act  on 
"the  little  garden  galled  around''  sjstem,  and  the 
intrusive  stranger  by  no  means  realises  that  in  this 
portion  of  the  Father's  House  he  can  find  a  home.  We 
are  rejoiced  to  believe  that  "stand-offishness"  among 
Christians  is  swiftly  on  the  decrease,  but  some  of  us 
are  so  constituted  that  we  nervously  shrink  from 
making  any  step  towards  cordiality  or  personal  con- 
versation, even  while  we  are  wishing  someone  would 
take  notice  of  so-and-so.  Any  effort  that  we  make  for 
our  Master's  sake  will  assuredly  be  owned  and  blessed 
by  Him ;  for  His  sake,  let  us  put  shyness  aside,  and 
hold  out  the  hand  of  greeting  to  the  stranger  wor- 
shipping in  our  midst.  A  striking  incident  brought  to 
our  knowledge  has  deepened  our  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  such  notice  :  a  young  man  came  up  to  London 
from  a  Christian  home,  and,  fulfilling  his  promise  to 
his  mother,  he  went  regularly  to  a  place  of  worship, 
despite  the  ridicule  and  opposition  of  his  Sabbath- 
breaking  companions.  Gradually,  however,  their  in- 
fluence began  to  tell  upon  him ;  he  felt  so  lonely 
among  the  oongregation.  and  nobcdy  noticed  him. 
There  was  one  old  gentleman,  however,  who  had  his 
eye  upon  him,  only  he  took  charge  of  the  juveniles 
during  service,  so  was  always  detained  at  the  close. 
He  had  the  young  countryman  so  strongly  on  his 
mind,  that  one  Sunday,  being  unable  to  leave  his  post, 
he  sent  a  boy  after  him,  and  asked  him  to  wait ;  the 
result  was  a  sympathetic  and  friendly  conversation, 
and  the  youth  was  gathered  in  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  Cross.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  just  at  this  point  his 
courage  was  ebbing ;  he  seemed  to  bo  yielding  to  his 
companions'  persuasions,  and  he  had  almost  promised 
to  excursionise  with  them  next  Sunday.  "  Let  me  go 
once  more,"  he  said, "  to  worship ;  if  nobody  notices  me 
this  time,  I  'U  come  with  you  next  Sunday."  He  had 
held  out  manfully — his  strength  was  giving  way — far 
be  it  from  us  to  say  he  was  justified  in  laying  down 
conditions  for  his  fidelity;  but  the  All-Merciful, 
knowing  the  temptation,  graciously  moved  one 
Christian  heart  to  make  room  for  the  stranger,  and  to 
gird  on  his  armour  anew. 

DIANA  OR  CHRIST? 
**How  shall  I  lose  self?"  asked  one,  zealous  in 
good  works,  who  yet  had  felt  no  change  of  heart  or 
inward  comfort  "  Can  I  lose  self  by  study,  or  prayer, 
or  good  works  ?  " — "  I  think,  was  the  reply  of  the 
clergyman  thus  addressed,  "you  will  lose  self  when 
you  find  your  Saviour."  The  poet  tells  us  that  when 
love  takes  up  the  harp  of  life,  the  chord  of  self  passes 
"in  music  out  of  sight."  Those  who  have  found 
Chriiit,  who  love  Him  as  the  chief  among  ten  thou- 
sand, count  Him  nearer  and  dearer  than  self-interest, 
or  gain,  or  outward  prosperity.  We  lately  heard  a 
very  impressive  sermon  from  one  who  had  been  much 
struck  by  the  picture,  "  Diana  or  Christ  ? "  in  the 
recent  exhibition  at  Manchester.  Herein  a  beautiful 
maiden  is  represented  as  standing  on  her  trial ;  will 
'she  purchase  life  by  offering  incense  to  Diana,  o^will 
she  be  true  to  the  Christ  in  A\liom,  amid  heathen 
surroundings,  she  has  learnt  to  believe?  Diana  or 
Christ — ^the  false  or  the  true?  it  is  a  choice  which 


yoimg  and  old  have  to  make,  which  CJtristians  are 
called  upon  to  make,  and  on  which  eternal  issues 
hang.  How  many  believers  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  some  crucial  test  from  which  they  shrink  be- 
wildered, but  to  which,  at  last,  in  the  strength  of  God, 
they  go  forward,  nobler  and  stronger  souls  for  this 
temptation  that  they  have  conquered  for  Christ's  saka 

OUR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 
Charles  Lamb  used  to  say  that  friends  borrowed  his 
money  to  use  it,  but  books  often  without  any  intention 
of  use.  Sometimes  we  wonder  with  what  intentionfl 
the  juveniles  in  the  Sunday-school  carry  home  their 
books — we  cannot  ascertain  they  have  "finished" 
with  them,  and  all  kinds  of  persuasive  strategy  have 
to  precede  a  return.  The  librarian's  is  an  onerous  and 
most  important  office,  and  every  teacher  should  render 
all  possible  help,  urging  the  scholars  to  join,  assisting 
in  selection  of  books,  counselling  care  and  cleanliness, 
and  regularity  in  return.  Some  gccd  friends  are  not 
quite  clear  as  to  the  desirability  of  fiction,  but  the 
children  clamour  for  stor^*- books,  and  good  stories  will 
develop  a  growing  taste  for  reading  somewhat  deeper. 
It  is  not  our  opinion  that  high-class  fiction  enervates 
the  intellect  as  concerns  deeper  literature ;  we  know 
children  who  dearly  love  a  "  story,"  yet  who  are  quite 
capable  of  enjoying  reading  that  demands  more  stndy 
and  reflection.  Our  Lord  assisted  the  dawning  com- 
prehension of  His  listeners  by  parables,  and  thcue 
writers  are  doing  a  noble  work  who  produce  whole- 
some, helpful  narratives  for  the  little  ones,  such  us 
they  can  take  home  and  enjoy  sometimes  in  the  midst 
of  an  entranced  domestic  circle.  Of  course  wc  shall 
never  get  the  children  to  join  the  library  that  offers  to 
them  only  the  lives  of  worthies  of  bygone  centuries, 
or  the  death-bed  scenes  of  little  Mary,  Jane,  etc.,  which 
make  them  almost  feel  they  are  guilty  in  surviving 
and  feeling  so  full  of  spirits.  Some  friends  may  feel 
they  would  gladly  get  in  a  stock  of  bright,  cheery 
books,  but  they  cannot  afford  many,  and  very  soon  all 
these  would  have  been  read.  Some  schools  have  a 
very  good  plan  of  providing  library-bczes,  by  means 
of  which  an  interesting  stock  passes  on  from  school 
to  school,  so  that  there  is  no  further  cause  for  the 
complaint  that  so  often  puzzles  librarians,  "Please, 
sir,  I  've  had  that  before." 

"LIGHTS  ALONG   THE   SHORE." 

In  The  Quivek  for  August,  1886,  an  article  appeared 
concerning  the  efforts  put  forth  on  behalf  cf  the 
mariner;  and  therein  we  referred  to  the  Seamen's 
Christian  Friend  Society,  255,  Burdett  Road,  K  The 
year  1887  witnessed  still  further  development  of  the 
Society's  work,  for  we  hear  of  a  new  Bethel  built  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  the  gift  of  a  steam-launch  for  use  on 
the  Cornish  coast,  and  of  a  contemplated  Sailors* 
Institute  for  the  Albert  Quay,  Fowey.  More  than  a 
thousand  boats,  with  about  five  thousand  fishermen,  are 
engaged  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall  all  the  year  round  ; 
and  the  new  steam-launch  that  will  visit  such  will 
assuredly  prove  a  gift  of  untold  blessing,  though  of 
course  involving  about  £G0  a  year  increased  expense 
for  insurance,  fuel,  and  labour.    The  work  of  this 
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Society  anions  those  who  come  and  g'o  mast  be  one  of 
faith  rather  than  of  sight ;  nevertheless,  there  are  in- 
stances enough  of  spiritual  life  and  growth  to  more 
than  repay  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  sailors' 
welfare.    **  I  want  this  sort  of  thing  oftener,"  said  a 


who  instruct  more  than  a  thousand  children  weekly 
in  musical  drill,  etc.,  thus  strenjrthening  the  bodies 
and  brightening  the  lives  of  the  little  ones.  The 
Y.W.C.A.,  besides  its  accustomed  and  tireless  ar- 
rangements for  classes,  singing,  reading,  conversation, 
etc.,  sends  out  a  visitor  into  Hyde  Park  for  rescue  and 
preventive  work.  This  Park  visitor  is  Miss  Norris, 
IGa,  Old  Cavendish  Street,  W.  She  tells  of  coming 
across  two  young  girls  who  had  run  away  from  home, 
and  were  wet  and  tired  out;  both  were  sheltered — 
one  sent  back  to  her  own  home,  and  the  other  well 
cared  for.  A  sad-looking  girl,  sitting  alone,  proved 
to  be  a  servant  out  of  place  who  had  spent  her  last 
penny,  and  had  been  turned  out  of  her  lodgings; 
her  friends  were  in  Norfolk,  and  she  was  utterly 
homeless.  Fortunately,  Christian  care  sought  her  out 
at  this  hour  of  extremity,  and  she  is  now  doing  well 
in  a  situation.  These  efforts  are  a  splendid  outcome 
of  the  Y.W.C.A.  "  At  present,"  says  the  Park  visitor, 
"we  have  not  more  than  two  or  three  subscribers  in 
London,  and  funds  are  very  low." 


THE    MISSION    BOAT    AT   FOWBY. 

mat9,  to  whom  kind  words  of  encouragement  had  been 
spoken  ;  "  it  serves  me  as  ballast,  keeps  me  on  '  even 
keel,'  and  makes  me  think  in  spite  of  myself."  One, 
who  when  in  imrt  constantly  attends  the  Seamen's 
Chapel,  was  wrecked,  and  all  the  crew  understood  the 
ship  must  be  lost.  Strong  men  turned  pale,  but  this 
man  was  peaceful,  feeling  the  presence  of  Christ,  and 
those  who  had  persecuted  him  now  asked  his  pardon, 
which  he  willingly  gave,  and  spoke  to  them  in  that 
hour  of  peril  of  Him  who  once  stretched  forth  His 
J<aving  hand  to  the  life  sinking  helplessly  amid  the 
waves.  And  a  sailor  writes  thus  from  New  Zealand  : 
*•  Ever  since  I  left  London  the  Lord  has  guided  and 
bles^  me ;  some  of  my  shipmates  laugh  at  me  for 
being  a  Christian,  but  I  tell  them  that  even  if 
threatened  with  death,  I  would  die  rather  than  deny 
the  Lord  Jesus,  who  has  washed  away  my  sins." 

"YOUNG  MEN  AND  MAIDENS." 
A  mother  told  us  once  that  on  concluding  a  moral 
rhyme  in  which  the  hero,  playing  with  matches,  came 
to  an  untimely  end,  she  found  her  little  daughter  in 
floods  of  tears.  **0h,  why,  why,  W/y,"  sobbed  the 
thoughtful  child,  "did  his  mother  go  out  and  leave 
the  matches  there  ? "  The  little  mind  had  flown  at 
once  to  the  carelessness  that  was  partly  responsible 
for  the  calamity  described  by  the  poem.  And  it  was 
little  use  scolding  and  pimishing  juTenile  vice,  and 
the  wildness  and  frivolity  of  young  men  and  maidens, 
when  nothing'  was  done  to  counteract  evil  influences 
—when  the  claims  of  young  lives  were  treated  with 
carelessness  and  neglect,  save  by  a  few.  None  can 
say  nowadays  that  our  young  men  and  maidens 
are  forgotten  and  overlooked.  The  Y.M.C.A.  reports 
3.659  societies,  and  looks  after  the  young  men  physio- 
ally  as  well  as  spiritually  and  intellectually.  From 
the  Exeter  Hall  Gymnasium  teachers  now  go  forth 


"ALL  THY  WORKS  SHALL  PRAISE  THEE." 
In  every  path  and  by-bath  of  science  there  are 
lessons  to  be  read  by  the  student  of  God's  workings 
in  the  world — lessons  at  once  telling  and  simple,  or 
perhaps  telling  from  their  very  simplicity.  The 
book  of  nature  is  ever  lying  open  before  us,  and  one 
and  all  may  read  the  old  lesson.  -'If  He  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field ; "  but  its  pages  are  only  too  often 
unturned.  An  American  naturalist,  the  Rev.  Henry 
C.  McCook,  D.D.,  has  lately  come  before  th^  English 
public  with  two  \  aluable  works  in  which  parallels  are 
cleverly  drawn  from  natural  phenomena.  To  the  first 
of  these  books,  "Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm,"  Sir  John 
Lubbock  contributes  an  introduction,  and  the  second 
is  prefaced  by  the  President  of  the  Linnapan  Society. 
Either  of  these  works  would  be  an  admirable  help  to 
a  preacher  or  teacher.  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughtx)n 
are  the  publishers  of  Dr.  McCook's  works,  and  also  of 
a  biography  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Pike, 
which  gives  a  bright  and  interesting  rettvvie  of  this 
busy  life. 
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Eleventh    List. — List  of   members  enrolled  from 
November  23rd  to  December  20th,'  1887,  inclusive. 

DlSTINQUISBED  MEMBERS. 


YeiiT«  In 

Name. 

Address.                  Present 

Situation. 

Brett,  William 

Whitton,  Ipswich                    CO 

BucKLiTscH,  Anthony 

Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire      62 

BucKLiTscH,  Elizabeth 

Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire      OS 

Ck>x,  Sarah 

llfVacGnibe                                50 

Ings,  Philip 

Salisbury                                  50 

Joss,  William 

Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire      64 

Keenan,  Robert 

Ringdufferin,  Co.  Down           54 

Tvr.RR,  Mary 

Marlow                                     56 

All  the  above  have  received  Medals  of  the  Order  and  Certificates. 

The  Roll  of  the  Order  is  now  closed  to  all  excepting  domestic 
servants  who  have  served  fifty  years  and  upwards  in  their 
present  families. 
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♦THE  QUIVER"  BIBLE  READING  SOCIETY. 
SELECTED  PASSAGES  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


Dat.  Morkimo. 

1.  Exod.    xii.    29—33;    xHi. 

17-22J  xlv.,  to  ver.  14. 

2.  Exod.  xlv.,  ft-om  ver.  15; 

XV.,  from  ver.  20. 
8.  Exod.  xvi.,  to  ver.  26. 

4.  Exod.  xviL 

5.  Exod.  xix.,  to  ver.  9;  xx., 

to  ver.  21. 

6.  Exod.  xxiv. ;    xxv.,  1—8, 

17-21. 

7.  Exod.   xxviil.,   ver.   1-3, 

20,  80,  86—38;  xxix., 
from  ver.  38,  aud  chap, 
xxxi. 

8.  Exod.  xxxii. 

9.  Exod.  xxxiii. 

10.  Exod.  xxxi  v.,  to  ver.  10, 
ver.  29  to  end;  xxxvL, 
1-7. 


Evening. 
Mark  i.,  to  ver.  35. 

Mark  {.,  fW>m  ver.  36;  !i.,  to 

ver.  17. 
Mark  ii.,  team  ver.  18 ;  iiL,  to 

ver.  13. 
Mark  lli.,  from  ver.  14. 
Mark  iv.,  to  ver.  84. 

Mark  iv.,  from  ver.  35 ;  v.,  to 

ver.  20. 
Mark  v.,  from  ver.  21. 


Mark  >i.,  to  ver.  29. 
Mark  vi.,  from  ver.  30. 
Mark  vii.,  to  ver.  16. 


Day.  Mornino. 

11.  Exod.  xxxix.,  ver.  42, 

xl.,  from  ver.  17. 

12.  Lev.  viii.,  to  ver.  14; 

ver.  22-24. 

13.  Lev.  X.,  to  ver.  IL 

14.  Lev.  xvi.,  to  ver.  22. 

15.  Lev.    xxiii.,    to   ver. 

16-40. 

16.  Lev.   xxvi.,   to    ver. 

ver.  40  to  end. 

17.  Num.  vi.,  from  ver. 

vii.,  ver.    1-8,   10, 
ix.,  from  ver.  15. 

18.  Num.    X.,  from  ver. 

xi.,  to  ver.  23. 

19.  Num.  xi.,  from  ver. 

xii. 

20.  Num.  xiii.,  ver.  1,  2, 

from   ver.    23;   xiv., 
ver.  10. 

21.  Num.  xiv.,  11-88. 


22.  Num.  xvi.,  to  ver.  7,  from 

ver.    i8— 83,    from    ver. 
46  to  end. 

23.  Num.    XX.,    to    ver.    13; 

xxi.,  4-9. 

24.  Num.  xxii. 

25.  Num.  xxiii. 

26.  Num.  xxiv. 

27.  Num.    xxvii.,    from    ver. 

12 ;  Deutiii.,  fh>m  ver.  23. 

28.  Dcut  vi. 

29.  Deut  viii.,  to  ver.  14 ;  x., 

from  ver.  12. 


Evening. 

43; 

Mark  vii.,  from  ver.  17. 

ix., 

Mark  viii.,  to  ver.  21. 

Mark  vilL,  from  ver.  22. 

Mark  ix.,  to  ver.  29. 

11, 

Mark  ix.,  from  ver.  80. 

20, 

Mark  x.,  to  ver.  8L 

22; 

Mark  x.,  from  ver.  82. 

11; 

29; 

Mark  xi.,  to  ver.  26. 

24; 

Mark  xi.,  fh)m  ver.  27;  xii., 

to  ver.  17. 

and 

Mark  xii.,  fh>m  ver.  26. 

,  to 

Mark  xiii.,  to  ver.    13;  from 

ver.  32  to  end. 
Mark  xiv.,  to  ver.  2L 


Mark  xir.,  22-42. 

Mark  xiv.,  43-65. 

Mark  xiv.,  from  ver.  66;  xr., 

to  ver.  16. 
Mark  xv.,  16-28. 
Mark  xv.,  20—38. 

Mark  xv.,  firom  ver.  38. 
MarkxvL 


"THE    QUIVER''    BIBLE    CLASS. 


QUESTIONS. 

11.  Why  did  not  God  let  the  children  of  Israel  go 
by  the  nearest  route  from  Egypt  to  Canaan? 

12.  At  what  part  of  the  Bed  Sea  did  the  children 
of  Israel  pass  over  on  dry  groond? 

13.  At  what  place  was  manna  first  provided  by 
God  for  the  children  of  Israel? 

14.  What  additional  information  does  St  Mark 
give  concerning  the  temptation  of  our  Blessed  Lord  ? 

15.  What  remarkable  proof  of  faith  was  griven 
by  the  friends  of  a  poor  man  healed  at  Capemaam  ? 

16.  What  sons  of  Aaron  were  consecrated  to  God 
as  priests  with  their  father? 

17.  What  was  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  mitre 
which  Aaron  wore? 

18.  It  is  said  that  when  Moses  placed  the  Ark  in 
the  Tabernacle  '*  he  put  the  testimony  into  the  Ark." 
What  does  this  mean  ? 

19.  What  words  of  St.  Mark  show  that  Joseph  of 
Arimathffia  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus  before  His  cruci- 
fixion ? 

20.  In  what  way  did  God  provide  a  healing  remedy 
for  His  people  Israel  when  He  had  smitten  them  with 
a  plague  of  fiery  serpents? 


AKSWEB8  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  281. 

1.  At  Shechem  in  the  plain  of  Moreh.  {fietL  xiL 
6  and  7.) 

2.  Gen.  xv.  13  and  16. 

3.  To  an  instrument  called  a  '^winnowing  fan." 
with  which  com  was  separated  from  the  husk,  c^^^ 
Matt  iii.  12.) 

4.  To  the  custom  of  the  Bomans,  who  compelled 
private  persons  to  carry  messages  for  the  Boman 
government    (St  Matt  v.  41.) 

5.  St  Matt  viii.  20. 

6.  He  argued  that  Grod*s  statement  **in  the  daj 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die**  woaM 
not  be  literally  fulfilled.    (Gen.  iii.  4.) 

7.  His  intercession  on  behalf  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah.   (Gen.  xviii.  23—32.) 

8.  Bebekah,  who  instigated  her  son  Jacob  to  de 
ceive  his  father.    (Gen.  xxvii.  6 — 13.) 

9.  At  the  beginning  of  His  public  ministry,  from 
which   time  Capernaum  is  called  *'His  own  citv. 
(St  Matt  iv.  13,  and  ix.  1.) 

10.  The  Syro-Phoenician  who  came  to  our  Blesseu 
Lord  to  obtain  help  for  her  daughter.  (St  Matt  xr 
21—28.) 
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THE      GATE      OF      LIFE. 

A   FRAGMENT. 
BY   THB  HON.   KATHEBINB    SCOTT,   AUTHOR   OF   "MISS   BROWNE'S  DISTRICT,"   ETC. 


'**Yes,  my  child,  it  feels  true  to  inc.*"~p    324. 


T  was  the  time  of  roses — June  roses, 
blowinnf  and  lovely  in  June  sun- 
shine ;  and  the  roses  that  ^rew  in 
the  Majors  garden  were  more 
fra«rrant  more  luxuriant,  more 
healthy  than  in  all  the  grandest 
j^ardens  in  the  county.  Some 
writer  says  that  to  be  a  successful 
cultivator  of  roses  one  must  have 
a  loving'  heart,  and  perhaps  that  was  why  these  par- 
ticular roses  under  the  Major's  special  care  were 
difiFerent  from  any  others. 

The  garden  was  laid  out  on  a  sunny  bank,  at 
the  foot  of  which  a  clear  stream  rippled  and  laufrhed 
over  a  stony  bed.    There  w^  a  seat  half  hidden  bv 


Banksia  roses  at  the  top  of  the  garden,  and  a  sweet- 
briar  hedjire  which  was  tended  as  carefully  as  the  roses. 
Then  the  Major's  field,  with  his  cow,  and  in  one 
corner  his  little  house.  The  house  was  remarkable 
only  for  its  innumerable  bookshelves,  stuck  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  and  all  groaning  beneath  their 
weight  of  books.  There  was  no  real  library,  and  the 
books  were  like  the  roses,  of  every  sort  and  kind. 
The  Major  lived  alone,  and  had  not  even  a  spare  room, 
but  all  the  same  he  entertained  largrely  in  the  rose 
prarden,  where  tea-parties  and  strawberry  feasts 
were  held,  and  in  the  sunny  drawing-room  which  ran 
the  whole  length  of  the  little  house.  When  I  say 
entertained,  I  think  it  was  more  that  every  soul  con- 
nected with  the  Major  found  in  him  a  compendium  of 
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knowledufe,  a  reservoir  of  good  common  sense,  and 
a  friend  from  whom  they  were  always  sure  of  a 
welcome. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  rippling  stream  liyed  his 
widowed  sister,  Lady  Esther  Leigh,  who  had  a  house- 
ful of  boys  and  girls  now  growing  up,  and  cousins, 
aunts,  uncles,  college  friends,  friends  of  all  sorts 
coming  and  going. 

The  Major  never  stayed  there.  "  What  was  the 
use  of  filling  up  a  room,'*  he  said,  **  when  his  own  was 
so  near  ?  '*  but  he  was  always  ready  to  £11  up  a  vacant 
place  at  dinner,  or  to  entertain  a  dull  man ;  and  culti- 
vated and  pleasant  as  he  was,  he  was  often  in  demand. 
Nellie  Leigh  was  the  eldest  of  the  nieces,  and  had 
been  Uncle  John's  special  friend  and  favourite  till 
two  years  before,  when  she  had  been  sent  abroad  to 
learn  languages,  and  only  this  June  had  returned. 

She  was  leaning  against  the  open  window  of  the 
Major's  room  now.  in  a  white  gown,  and  her  big 
straw  hat  in  her  hand.  Her  long,  curling  eyelashes 
were  resting  on  soft,  rosy  cheeks,  and  there  were 
dimpling  smiles  playing  about  her  mouth.  Uncle 
John  was  sitting  by  his  writing-table,  and  Lady 
Esther,  fanning  herself  with  the  newspaper,  reclined 
in  the  large  arm-chair. 

"Well,  John,  we  think  we  might  have  a  real  fes- 
tivity for  Nellie's  eighteenth  birthday  on  the  20th. 
A  picnic  we  thought  of  ;  and  then  the  week  after  we 
must  think  of  London.  Don't  you  think  I  ought  to 
present  Nellie,  and  let  her  see  a  little  of  the  world 
this  year?" 

"Yes — I  think  you  are  right."  replied  Uncle  John 
slowly ;  "  but  evidently  Nellie  does  not  think  so." 

"  Oh  I  Uncle  John,  I  did  so  hope  you  would  say 
just  the  opposite."  And  Nellie  turned  her  blue  eyes 
rather  reproachfully  on  the  Major. 

"  But,  at  any  rate."  she  continued.  "  let  us  settle  to 
have  the  picnic  and  as  much  fun  for  the  little  ones 
and  everybody  as  we  can.  There  is  Johnnie,  and  Mr. 
Vernon,"  as  the  brother  and  his  friend  appeared,  and 
seating  themselves  on  the  window  began  to  discuss 
the  arrangements.  Uncle  John  was  looking  critically 
at  Nellie ;  she  more  than  came  up  to  his  expectations 
externally,  and  there  was  a  bewitching  merriment 
about  the  face,  where  too,  every  now  and  then,  a  seri- 
ous expression  came.  Mr.  Vernon  was  watching  too, 
and  he  looked  "  caught "  when  the  Major's  keen  eyes 
met  his. 

"  Uncle  John,  you  '11  come,  won't  you  ? "  said  Nellie, 
when  the  picnic  and  all  the  ticetera»  had  been  settled. 

"  Come !  of  course  I  will !  Your  birthday  was 
always  a  festivity,  and  you  can  count  on  me." 

They  all  rattled  on  for  a  while  in  the  sweet  June 
idleness  till  Lady  Esther  rose,  and  the  young  men 
and  Nellie  started  homewards. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  take  Nellie  up  to  London,  for  fear 
she  loses  her  heart  to  young  Vernon ;  not  that  I  've 
any  objection  to  him — for  he 's  a  nice  fellow  and  well 
oflf — ^but  she  ought  to  see  someone  else  and  know  her 
own  mind.'* 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  Major ;  "  though  I 
don't  know  that  one  could  find  a  better  fellow  than 
young  Vernon.  I  know  him.  and  he  has  the  making  of 
d  ^ood  man  ;  but  he 's  young,  and  she  is  ovXj  a  chil4. 


She's  very  pretty,  Esther;  she  reminds  me  of ** 

the  Major  broke  off  as  Lady  Esther  put  up  her  para- 
sol and  walked  out  at  the  window  much  occupied 
with  her  own  concerns. 

Uncle  John  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair  looking 
at  an  illuminated  sort  of  scroll  over  a  little  book- 
case in  one  corner  of  his  room,  ''  uVofs  Jatiua  Vitof"* 
(Death  the  Gate  of  Life),  when  he  was  roused  by  a 
soft  hand  touching  his  shoulder,  and  looking  round 
found  Nellie's  rosy  face  landing  over  him. 

"  You  monkey  !  You  must  have  given  a  regular 
monkey's  jump  from  the  grass  on  to  my  chair,  or 
why  did  I  not  heaj  you  ? " 

"  You  were  in  a  brown  study,  Uncle  John  !  No,  you 
weren't,"  and  the  grave  look  came  into  the  long- 
lashed,  laughing  eyes.  "  You  were  looking  at  that,*' 
and  she  pointed  to  the  scroll.  "Uncle  John,  you've 
always  had  that  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  Do  you 
think  it  is  true  ?    I  mean,  does  it  feel  true  to  you  ? " 

The  Major  rose  quickly,  and  Nellie  thought  there 
was  almost  a  flush  .on  his  clear,  rather  thin  face,  as 
he  took  her  hand  in  his  and  said  quietly,  *'  Yes,  my 
child  ;  it  feeU  true  to  me.  It  seems  odd.  perhaps,  to 
have  it  there,  but  it  has  been  a  comfort  to  me 
for  years  and  years." 

Nellie  lifted  her  face  for  a  kiss,  as  she  had  done 
when  she  was  a  little  girl.  "  Uncle  John,  I  came 
back  to  ask  you  if — if  you  go  to  your  roses  early  in 
the  morning  now — as  you  used  to  do— ar.d  if  I 
might  come  to-morrow?  I  want  to  come  before  niy 
birthday;  and  after  to-morrow  we  shall  have  a  lot 
of  people." 

Nellie's  face  was  a  little  troubled  and  confused 
as  she  spoke,  and  the  Major  bent  from  his  tall  height 
and  gave  her  one  kiss  on  her  forehead.  "  Yes,  Nellie  ; 
you  '11  find  me  there  from  seven  to  eight ;  and,  my 
dear,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  all  to  myself 
once  again." 

Nellie's  only  reply  was  a  shy  "  Thank  you.  Uncle 
John,"  and  she  was  gone.  There  was  a  little  loni^- 
ago  secret  between  her  and  the  Major  about  the 
rose  garden.  She  had  been  devoted  to  books  all 
her  life,  and  before  she  went  abroad  Uncle  John 
had  directed  her  reading,  and  long  talks  with  him 
over  the  different  books  he  lent  her  had  been  her 
great  delight  When  she  was  about  fourteen  she 
had  inquired  what  was  Uncle  John'h  morning  study 
in  the  rose-garden,  and  there  was  the  secret !  for 
the  rose-garden  was  the  Major's  sanctuary,  and  his 
Bible  his  companion  there.  Nellie  was  shy  of  this, 
but  finding  that  Uncle  John  did  not  probe  into  any- 
body's heart  with  hard  fingers  and  harder  questions, 
and  that  his  reading  of  the  Bible  opened  up  history, 
poetry,  beauty  of  all  kinds,  and  the  whole  purposR 
of  a  noble  life,  she  grew  interested,  and  came  daily. 
At  last  she  suddenly  refused  to  join  him  at  this  time 
any  more ;  and  as  she  was  sent  abroad  soon  after. 
Uncle  John  heard  no  more  of  his  special  "child.*'* 
His  last  words  had  been,  "  You  will  sometimes  think 
of  me  in  the  rose-garden,  Nellie ! "  Nellie  knew  that 
meant  that  a  daily  intercession  for  >er  would  riae 
from  it 

Truth  to  tell,  the  Major  felt  a  little  anxious  next 
morning,  as  he  w^ljce^  slowly'  amount  his  roeea*  a^^ 
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to  whether  Nellie  would  keep  her  appointment ;  but 
as  he  looked  at  his  watch  at  half-past  seven,  and 
tamed  to  ^o  to  the  seat,  quick  footsteps  came  up 
the  path  from  the  river,  and  Nellie,  fresh  as  the 
roses,  appeared.  With  a  happy,  shy  faoe  she  followed 
the  Major  to  the  seat  where  lay  the  well-worn  Bible. 
After  the  reading  and  explanation,  which  was  like 
no  one  else's  *•  expounding,""  came — 

"0  Almighty  God,  whom  truly  to  know  is  everlast- 
ing life,  g^rant  us  perfectly  to  know  Thy  Son  Jesus 


'The  King  of  Love  thy  Shepherd  is.'  It  is  the  know- 
ledge at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that  w^e  have  done 
wrong — the  best  of  us — that  our  purity  is  blackness 
beside  His — ^that  makes  the  fear.  But  tvll  Him  the 
fear,  tell  Hipi  a//,  Nellie,  and  take  from  His  hand 
*the  forgiveness  of  all  your  sins/  Trust  Him 
altogether — wholly— and  you  will  find  the  fear  go,  and 
the  love  grow."  They  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
morning  stillness  till  Nellie  found  courage  to  say — 
''Another  thing,  Uncle  John,  I  want  to  ask  you. 


'Like  no  one  else's." 


Christ  to  be  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen ; " 
and  then  one  grave  kiss,  after  which  they  wandered 
amongst  the  roses,  and  while  Uncle  John  clipped  and 
gathered,  Nellie  found  courage  to  say :  "  Do  you  re- 
member, when  I  left  off  coming  to  the  rose-garden 
lofng  ago,  telling  me  not  to  be  discouraged  because 
I  did  not  care  as  you  did,  but  to  go  on  reading  my 
Bible  and  praying,  and  that  He  would  show  me  more 
about  Himself  'I  I  wanted — I  wanted  to  tell  you  that 
I  do  not  care  now,  only  sometimes  I  feel  a  little 
afraid— afraid  of  Him,  and  I  would  like  not  to  be." 
Uncle  John  was  quietly  picking  off  the  dead  roses, 
and  did  not  look  at  Nellie,  but  she  had  said  all  she 
dared. 
•*  Yes,  my  child,  I  understand ;  but  don't  stop  there. 


I  don't  know  what  has  put  it  into  my  head,  but  I  'vG 
wondered  several  times  lately  about  dying— dying 
when  one  is  young.  You  said  you  felt '  Mor*  J  anna 
Vitre'  was  quite  true.  Do  you  think  one  should 
wish  or  want  to  die  ? " 

Uncle  John  put  all  his  bunch  of  red.  pink,  creamy, 
and  white  roses  into  one  of  Nellie's  little  hands,  and 
drew  the  other  on  to  his  arm. 

'*  No,  my  child,  I  do  not  think  we  should  wish  or 
want  to  die  ;  it  is  not  natural,  it  is  not  generally  the 
wish  of  a  healthy  mind.  The  one  happy  purpose  for 
a  man  or  a  woman's  life  here  is  to  An  His  will  and 
to  hmwo  Him,  and  then  whether  the  life  is  lived  here 
or  in  heaven,  it  is  all  one  !  But  it  is  true  that  death 
itself  is  an  evil,  and  it  is  not  God's  will  that  it  should 
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exist;  but  yet  the  King  of  Love  and  Life  at  the 
beginning  kept  the  Tree  of  Life  from  being  an  im- 
mortality of  evil  to  those  who  would  have  touched 
it,  and  by  His  own  death  He  has  unlocked  the  gate 
of  heaven  for  us.  If  we  are  doing  His  will  here, 
Nellie,  this  life  becomes  beautiful  and  happy,  and 
there  it  must  be  an  infinitely  more  beautiful,  more 
happy  life,  because  He  gives  us  then  the  perfection  of 
what  we  only  have  in  part  here.  Lon^  a$ro,  Nellie, 
the  *  desire  of  my  eyes '  was  taken  from  me  ^  with  a 
stroke,*  and  it  seemed  to  me  then  that,  but  for  '  Mors 
Janua   Vitigy   I  must  have  gone  mad."' 

Uncle  John's  quiet  face  was  strangely  moved,  and 
Nellie  only  ventured  to  press  her  hand  tenderly  on 
his  arm,  and  said  nothing  till  he  went  on — 

"  God  is  love,  Nellie,  and  He  took  the  one  I  loved 
most  to  teach  me  this  :  the  said  it  would,  and  it  did. 
So,  Nellie,  you  see  why  I  keep  my  scroll."  Uncle 
John  was  smiling  now,  and  Nellie  ventured  one 
tender  kiss  and  fled,  thinking  now  at  last  she  knew 
the  secret  of  Uncle  John's  life  over  which  she  had 
often  pondered. 

****** 

The  birthday  came,  and  was  brighter  than  any 
birthday  Nellie  had  ever  had.  It  was  all  sunshine 
inside  and  out ;  so  thought  Mr.  Vernon,  so  thought 
the  boys — "the  jolliest  birthday  for  years,"  so 
thought  the  little  ones  and  the  neighbours,  and  even 
Lady  Esther,  who  remarked  to  the  Major  that  Nellie 
made  "the  whole  house  different." 

Then  came  the  break-up  of  the  party  for  the 
London  season,  and  Uncle  John  only  heard  once  from 
Nellie,  but  the  little  P.S.  :  "  I  am  remembering  the 
purpose  of  life,"  made  him  happy.  She  enjoyed  every- 
thing— and,  when  the  house  re-filled  in  the  autumn, 
was  more  than  ever  the  light  of  the  place  to  mother, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  poor  people,  and  very  specially 
to  Uncle  John.  About  Christmas- time  he  was  called 
from  home  on  business  abroad,  and  when  he  re- 
turned late  in  the  spring  Nellie  was  ill. 

••  As  frost  comes  down  and  blights  all  the  flowers  in  the  fall, 
A  sudden  ailment  fell  on  her ; 
Almost  she  heard  the  Angels'  call." 

She  was  bright  and  full  of  fun  still,   but  the 


doctors  looked  gifave,  and  i^ery  soon  it  was  p^ain 
that  Nellie  was  going  from  them. 

She  herself  spoke  to  Uncle  John  first,  as  the  one 
who  would  understand  best. 

She  had  asked  to  be  carried  to  the  rose-garden, 
where  the  roses  were  now  again  in  their  June  beauty. 
When  she  got  there  she  put  her  hand  into  Uncle 
John's  :  "  '  Mart  Janua  Vititt*  Uncle  John  ;  it 's  qttits 
true !  I  know  I  am  going ;  but  all  I  want  is  to 
make  my  going  easy  for  mamma  and  the  boys  and 
the  little  ones,  and,  and — ^Mr.  Vernon — and  yrw.  You 
won't  mind,  will  yon,  Uncle  John?  for  you  have 
made  it  all  real  to  me." 

"Thank  God  ! "  was  all  Uncle  John  said. 

"  It  is  all  so  beautiful  here,  and  there  is  so  much 
to  do  and  to  learn  ;  but  it  will  be  all  the  same  there 
— only  far,  far  better  !  *  The  King  of  Love '— '  the 
King  of  Love '  :  the  roses  and  the  river  and  the 
birds  all  seem  to  sing  it."  And  Nellie  lay  back, 
smiling. 

"  Mother  !  I  want  you  and  Uncle  John  to  promise 
you  won't  be  rcry  sorry  when  I  ^o  ;  for  of  course 
I  know  there  is  no  sorrow  there ;  but  it  would 
almost— tf/?«(»x^  make  me  want  to  come  back  if  you 
wanted  me  very  much,  and  I  shouldn't  like  to 
think  I  made  anybody  sad ! 

"I  know  I  shall  not  forget  you  there,  and  jou 
won't  forget  me.  And  you'll  be  sure  to  let  the 
little  ones  have  fun  on  my  birthday  each  year ;  and, 
mother,  yo;:  won't  let  the  rose  time  make  you  sad 
because  I  came  with  them  and  went  with  them, 
will  you  ? " 

That  was  Nellie's  last  visit  to  the  rose-garden, 
/and  when  her-  birthday  came  she  was  with  the 
King  of  Love!  • 

It  is  five  years  now  since  the  Gate  of  Life  was 
opened  for  sunny,  bright,  smiling  Nellie  ;  but  no 
one  forgets  her. 

In  her  short  life  she  sowed  seeds  of  brightness  and 
goodness  which  are  growing  and  spreading  now. 

What  life  does  not  leave  brightness  behind  it  that 
has  taken  the  King  of  Love  for  its  Guide  /    For  here, 

and  there — 

"We  nothing  hick  if  we  are  His, 
And  He  is  ours  for  ever." 


"SO     TIRED!" 

"LIFT   UP  YOUR  HEARTS";   OR,    WORDS  OF   OOOD   CHEER.-n. 
BY    THE    REV.    W.    MANN    STATE  AM. 


j.£  are  all  the  subjects  of  daily  inspira- 
tion or  depression  from  the  influence 
exercised  over  us  by  others.     It  is 
indeed  a  privilege  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  those  who  carry  with  them 
a  **  Benedidte,"  unspoken,  perhaps,  by  word  of  mouth, 
but  uttered  in  the  uplifting  influence  of  their  ohar- 
aoter,  oountenanoe,  and  conversation. 


Wo  are  all  faint  and  weary  at  times.  True,  we  do 
not  confess  our  occasional  experience  of  weariness  iu 
each  other ;  but  the  mother  who  has  had  tinwonted 
anxieties  and  intensified  household  cares  feels  just 
this  :  "  I  am  BO  tired  1 "  The  young  girl-govenie«« 
knows  it  when  away  from  the  sunny  warmth  of  the 
old  roof -tree  of  home  ;  with  strenuons  endeaTonr  she 
does  her  brave  best  to  teach,  and,  what  is  harder  tmr. 
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to  train  the  ohildren  of  others.  Often  when  the  day 
is  done,  and  the  duty  thereof  discharged,  she  is  aad 
and  weary.  The  diffioalties  have  not  dannted  her, 
but  she  says  at  eventide  to  herself,  **  I  am  so  tired  I " 
And  MEN  feel  it  too— earnest,  busy,  enterprising  men, 
who  have  to  meet  and  to  master  new  antagonisms  of 
oompetition ;  thoughtful  and  inventive  men,  who  are 
overtasked  with  the  problems  of  discovery ;  devout 
and  holy  men,  who  find  that  the  battle  with  the 
world  and  the  flesh  is  harder  than  they  thought, 
and  that  the  passions  are  like  those  ancient  classio 
heroes,  who  seemed  dead,  but  were  only  asleep — one 
and  all  of  them  often  at  heart  really  say  simply  this : 
"I  am  so  tired  I" 

Of  course  there  are  special  oases  which  give  em- 
phasis to  the  words.    We  feel  them  aa  we  look  at 
Millais'  picture  of  '*  The  Gambler's  Wife  *  ;  and  it  is 
wonderfnlly  accentuated  when  there  is  experience  of 
betrayal,  cruelty,  and  wrong,  and  eminently  so  when 
false  witnees  has  taken  place  in  the  form  of  slander, 
and  the  poor  heart  has  tried  to  hunt  down  the  hysenas 
who  eat  up  reputations  and  laugh  as  they  enjoy  their 
Avage  repast.     Yes,  God  only  knows;  and  He,  "to 
whom  all    hearts  are  open,"  understands  the  deep 
meaning  of  the  sigh  which  says,  "  I  am  so  tired  1 " 
When,  then,  there  is  so  much  room  for  holy  in- 
spirations of  cheer  and'  comfort,  shall  not  we  be  our- 
selves among  the  first  to  excite  the  emotion  of  which 
our  motto  speaks:  **Lift  up  your  hearts"? 

At  once  comes  a  chorus  of  voices—**  When,?     Why? 

How  ?  It  is  easy,"  they  say,  **to  exclaim,  *Lift  up  your 

hearts  I '  tell  us,  oh  I  tell  us,  the  secret  of  success." 

It  is  with  a  modest  desire  to  expound  such  a  secret 

that  this  paper  is  written.    It  is  not  restful  to  men  to 

«ay,  **  Lift  up  your  hearts,"  unless  we  can  give  reasons 

for  the  coansel.    Holy  Writ  does  this  again  and  again. 

Take  the  first  question,  When?    And  the  answer  is, 

Xinc,     AVait  not  for  opportunity ;  Christ  our  Saviour 

is  ever  nigh  unto  us,  waiting  to  cheer  and  comfort 

us.     He  loves  to  be  trusted  in  the  time  of  trial.    No 

depth  of  depression  is  too  deep  for  Him  to  come  down 

to  us  and  succour  us.     He,  **the  Man  of  Sorrows," 

and  **  acquainted  with  grief,"  was  such  that  He  might 

be  the  **  Brother  bom  for  adversity  "  to  help  us.  As  He 

was  tempted   that  He  might  succour  them  that  are 

tempted,  ao   He  bore  the  burden  of  grief  that  He 

might  comfort  all  the  cast  down  and  weary  ones. 

Conoeming'  the  next  question,  Why  ?  we  make 
answer :  Lift  up  your  hearts,  for  it  is  not  good  for  you 
to  be  overcome  with  the  weight  of  care ;  it  unfits  you 
for  duty ;  it  muffles  the  joy-bells  that  God  Himself  has 
hung  in  the  belfry  of  the  heart,  and  turns  what 
would  be  chimes  of  gladness  into  funeral  bells.  Do 
not  borj  your  hopes ;  do  not  sepulchre  your  purposes  as 
if  they  were  broken  off  and  destroyed,  for  they  are  not. 
God  may  be  £^ring  new  direction  to  your  life,  but  He 
will  take  care  of  that  life,  and  cause  it  to  bring  forth 
fruit  onto  His  praise  and  glory.  Lift  up  your  hearts, 
also,  because  not  only  does  jour  depression  hurt  your 
own  health,    happiness,  and  energy :  it  hurts  your 


influence :  the  world  around  you,  your  Church,  yoiur 
home,  your  friends,  your  neighbours,  need  the  in- 
spiration of  a  restful  and  a  joyful  soul. 

Then  oomes  the  third  question.  How?  Not  by  false 
stimulants,  for  in  that  case  the  measure  of  excitement 
is  the  measure  of  after-dulness  and  dreariness.  No. 
You  have  been,  perhaps,  communing  with  your  own 
heart :  commune  now  a  little  with  Him  who  made 
that  heart,  anfl  who  redeemed  that  heart — 

"Coiiimit  thou  all  thy  griefs 
And  ways  unto  His  hand." 

Commit :  it  is  a  suggestive  word.  Not  only  tell 
your  care,  but  leave  your  care  with  your  Saviour. 
**Gasc  thy  burden  on  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  sustain 
thee."  Then  lay  hold  on  the  promises.  You  want 
them^  and  they  are  all  Yea  and  Amen  in  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  And  when  you  hare 
laid  hold  of  the  promises,  lean  on  them,  lean  all  your 
weight  on  them,  and  let  not  the  tempter  seduce  you 
into  any  distrust  of  your  Father's  care.  It  is  no 
presumption  on  your  part  to  believe  that  they  are 
written  for  you;  and  for  this  reason — there  is  no 
exclusion.  "  Ho  I  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to 
the  waters.'*  **  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'' 

*'  So  tired  I "  you  say.  Does  our  Saviour  enter,  then, 
into  our  weariness  as  well  as  our  want ;  our  depres- 
sions as  well  as  our  dangers?  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  He  does ;  and  I  certainly  should  like  to  feel  that 
after  reading  these  few  words  your  countenance  will 
brighten  as  upon  one  on  whom  God's  face  has  shone. 
Come,  friend  and  brother,  renew  your  faith,  renew 
your  life,  renew  your  joy  in  God. 

But,  you  say,  the  writer  knows  not  your  experience. 
That  is  true :  he  is  no  magician.  No  introspective 
power  is  given  him  into  any  other  heart  than  his 
own ;  but  this  he  does  know :  that  the  Bible  under- 
stands yoUf  and  is  written  for  you,  and  that  it  reveals 
a  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  knows  **  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts."  And  what  man  cannot  do— what 
those  dear  earthly  ones  who  love  us  best  cannot  do, 
the  Almighty  Saviour  can  do.  He  can  say,  **  Son,  be 
of  good  cheer;  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee."  He  can 
give  us  the  enjoyment  of  that  great  legacy :  **  Peace 
I  leave  with  you ;  My  peace  I  give  unto  you ;  '*  and 
He  can  so  flU  us  with  His  Spirit  as  to  make  us  in- 
heritors of  His  own  joy — a  joy  which  is  deep,  and 
real,  and  permanent,  which  *'no  man  taketh  away 
from  you." 

It  may  be,  however,  that  some  who  read  this  have 
in  past  times  mistaken  their  way  by  the  exercise  of  a 
self-repression  and  a  manner  of  seriousness,  which 
they  have  cultivated  till  habit  has  stereotyped  all 
their  life  with  something  which,  if  it  is  not  melan- 
cholia, is  at  all  events  morbidity  and  gloom.  This 
habit  may  have  been  a  protest,  perhaps,  at  first 
against  irreverence  and  frivolity  in  others.  So  far 
the  endeavour  to  be  ^  sober  "  and  to  use  a  corrective 
was  honourable  and  good.    But  '^  poor  human  nature," 
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as  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  says,  "oan  hold  nothing' 
steady  ;  ^'  and  so  *'  the  liberal  beoome  lax,  the  firm 
become  bigots,  and  the  serious  beoome  sad/'  It  maj 
be  that  such  souls  need  now  as  a  stimulant  to 
take  the  Apostolic  counsel :  *'  Rejoice  in  the  Lord 
alway;  and  again  I  say,  Rejoice/' 

And  certainly,  apart  from  its  spiritual  aspect  and 
influence,  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness  has  much  to  do 
with  our  health  and  strength,  and  the  very  qnalUy^ 
if  not  the  quantity^  of  our  daily  work.  I  love  to  hear 
the  music  of  the  fields  when  the  horses  have  bells  on 
them,  and  when  the  husbandman  sings  at  his  work, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  the  lifting  up  of  the  heart  helps 
also  in  the  lifting  up  of  the  hands.  Sometimes,  in 
the  seasons  when  we  are  ''  so  tired,'*  we  have  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  waiting  upon  the  Lord  that  He  may 
renew  our  strength — much  as  we  shrink  from  hours 
of  withdrawal  from  active  duty  and  temporary 
seclusion  from  the  world ;  yet  when  the  occasion 
comes,  we  find  that  it  is  a  compensative  hour;  it 
brings  to  us  something  of  **the  dew  of  our  youth.'* 
In  spiritual  sorrows  we  are  "  shut  in  "  with  God,  and 
we  rest  in  the  Everlasting  Arms  that  are  underneath 
all  the  children.  Sometimes  in  our  youthful  life  we 
knew  in  earlier  days  what  it  was  to  go  home  again. 
Away  from  the  college,  the  office,  or  the  ware- 
house, when  we  were  broken  down  and  weary,  we 
were  suffered  to  go  **  home "  for  a  rest.  Oh !  that 
happy  journey,  with  a  vision  at  the  end  of  the  sweet 
country,  the  shady  woods,  the  old  gabled  house,  the 
warm  welcome  home  !  Oh  !  those  familiar  farmhouse 
sounds  that  echoed  through  the  house,  and  made  us 
sure,  even  in  the  darkness  of  night,  that  we  were  '*  at 
home."      Oh !    that  sweet  Sabbath    morning,    those 


melodious  bells,  that  grey  old  church,  that  happy 
cadence  of  voices  from  young  men  and  maidens,  old 
men  and  children,  praising  the  name  of  the  Lord ! 
Ah !  how  many  readers  in  some  way  or  another  have 
felt  all  this,  yea,  more  than  all  this  !  It  is  a  parable 
of  a  higher  home-coming,  of  the  soul's  return  in 
weary  hours  unto  the  rest  in  the  living  God ;  and 
after  the  fatigues  and  worries  of  life,  so  common  to 
us  all,  there  is  nothing  that  "lifts  up  the  heart  "  so 
truly  as  to  be  able  to  say,  *^God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  every  time  of  trouble. 
Yes— "they  that  know  Thy  name  will  put  their 
trust  in  Thee.*' 

Finally,  this  is  a  beautiful  world,  and  God  meant 
us  to  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.  We  ought  to  try  to 
make  our  lumw*  cheerfuL  It  is  astonishing  what  a 
depressing  influence  some  houses  have  upon  you  before 
you  enter  them  and  after  you  enter  them ;  they  look 
so  cold,  so  cheerless,  so  colourless  and  comfortless. 
It  is  not  want  of  furniture  or  want  of  means,  but 
there  is  an  absence  of  that  oheeriness  and  oosineaB  and 
brightness  which  says  so  eloquently,  "  Welcome  to  a 
Nom^.''  Our  churches,  too,  ought  to  uniie  reverence 
with  brightness  and  heartiness  of  worship.  We  read 
concerning  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  "  Upon  the  top  of 
the  pillars  was  lily-work."  Yes— strength  and  beauty 
are  "X)  be  in  God*8  sanctuary;  everything  therein 
should  help  and  not  hinder  the  lifting  up  of  our 
hearts  unto  the  Lord.  I  cannot  close  without  re- 
marking that  there  can  be  no  true  lifting  up  of  the 
heart  where  any  habit  of  sin  is  dragging  down  the 
spiritual  nature.  We  must  be  lifted  up  to  God  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  there  will  be  no  true  uplifting  of 
heart  at  all. 


WILLIAM      MORLEY      PUNSHON,      LL.D.* 


BY    THE    BEY.    JOHN    TELFOBD,    B.A. 


SKILLED  hand  has  just  en- 
riched  the  literature  of  the 
pulpit  with  a  biography  of  one 
of  t^e  most  gifted  preachers 
of  this  century.  The  book  is 
full  of  graphic  sketches  of 
the  man  and  his  work,  some 
of  which  may  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  a  charming 
volume. 
William  Morley  Punshon  was  bom  at  Doncaster,  on 
May  29th,  1824.  His  father  was  a  mercer  in  Don- 
caster — a  man  of  sterling  principle,  and  active  in  all 
Church  work,  but  not  distinguished  by  any  marked 
ability.  His  mother  belonged  to  a  good  Doncaster 
family.  Her  brother,  Isaac  Morley,  became  a  wealthy 
man,  was  twice  elected  mayor,  and  was  knighted  in  184 1 . 


The  boy's  school-life  ended  with  his  fourteenth 
year.  He  received  a  sound  education,  which  he  per- 
fected by  a  lifetime,  of  reading.  But  such  ^  mind  as 
his  deserved  the  highest  culture.  As  it  was,  he  was 
left  too  early  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius. 
Poetry  and  politics  were  his  favourite  subjects  of 
study  as  a  boy.  His  highest  ambition  was  to  win  a  8^>at 
in  Parliament.  Before  he  was  fourteen  he  entered  his 
uncle's  counting-house  at  Hull.  He  was  not  heavily 
pressed  with  work,  so  that  there  were  many  leisure 
hours,  even  at  the  office,  which  he  diligently  used 
to  complete  his  acquaintance  with  the  best  English 
literature.  This  peaceful  life  was  rudely  broken  in 
upon  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  June,  1838.  The 
Hense  of  his  loneliness  almost  broke  the  boy's  heart. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "We  are  all  buried  in  profound 
grief  at  our  house.     You  can  sympathise  with  me. 
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becaoae  you  have  been  in  the  same  circumstances  as 
myself.  I  feel  that  I  could  say  with  Cain,  *My 
pmiishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear/  "  This  great 
sorrow  awoke  him  to  his  need  of  Christ.  In  the 
following  October  he  tells  his  father  that  ever  since 
the  bereavement  he  has  been  nnder  deep  and  strong 
oonvlotion  of  sin,  but  cannot  find  peace  of  mind.  A 
few  weeks  later,  as  he  was  walking  along  the  dock- 
side  at  Hull,  he  met  his  friend  and  pastor,  the  Rev. 
8.  Romilly  Hall,  who  urged  him  to  immediate  faith 
in  Christ.  Then  and  there  he  did  venture  on  his 
Saviour.  He  was  able  at  once  to  rejoice  in  the  peace 
which  passeth  understanding. 

He  was  soon  busily  engaged  in  Christian  work.  He 
became  a  prayer  •  leader,  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  then  its  secretary-.  Nor  was  mental 
improvement  forgotten.  With  a  few  friends  of  kin- 
dred spirit,  he  formed  a  Menticultural  Society,  which 
did  some  honest  work,  and  famished  occasion  for  not 
a  little  juvenile  eloquence.  A  Biblical  night  was  a 
prominent  feature  of  their  gatherings.  One  of  the 
friends  took  the  Greek  Testament,  young  Punshon 
the  Latin,  the  other  friends  read  Hebrew  and  German. 
In  this  pleasant  way  they  carefully  noted  variations 
in  the  text.  Comments  on  sermons  and  preachers 
show  in  what  direction  the  youth's  thoughts  were 
turning;.  When  he  was  sixteen  he  went  out  into 
the  country  with  his  friend  Lyth,  who  had  to  preach 
twice  at  Ellerby.  Lyth  had  only  one  sermon.  This 
served  him  well  in  the  afternoon  for  his  audience 
of  twenty-four,  but  in  the  evening  the  beginners 
were  thro'wn  on  their  beam-ends.  They  agreed  that 
each  should  give  an  address.  Then  they  would  have 
a  prayer-meeting.  The  friends  mounted  the  pulpit. 
Punshon  was  to  come  first  with  a  ten  minutes'  ad- 
dress. After  he  had  gone  through  the  first  part  of 
the  service  with  a  long  lesson,  the  boy-preacher  gave 
out  his  text,  "  And  as  Paul  reasoned  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled.'' 
Much  to  his  friend's  delight,  he  spoke  between  half 
and  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  leaving  Lyth  nothing 
to  do  but  to  finish  the  service. 

Such  was  the  first  sermon  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  the  century.  A  week  or  two  after  this 
service  at  Ellerby  he  left  Hull  to  enter  the  office  of 
another  uncl^  at  Sunderland.  Here  his  second  great 
trouble  befell  him,  in  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had 
disposed  of  his  business  at  Doncaster  early  in  the  year. 
The  orphan  boy  knew  where  to  find  comfort  in  this 
great  sorrow.  After  the  first  fit  of  anguish,  he  told 
his  cousin  that  **  the  predominant  feelings  of  his  heart 
were  gratitude  and  praise."  He  engaged  eagerly  in 
Christian  work,  inaugurated  a  Menticultural  Society 
like  that  at  Hull,  and  took  an  active  part  in  Sunday- 
school  and  prayer-meetings.  Eighteen  months  thus 
slipped  pleasantly  by.  At  last  he  felt  that  he  must 
become  a  preacher.  On  April  3, 1 842,  he  delivered  his 
second  sermon.  His  popularity  began  at  once.  The 
chapels  were  crowded.  At  Doncaster,  where  he  was 
Invited  to  preach,  seventeen  hundred  people  assembled 
to  hear  their  young  fellow-townsman.  There  could 
be  no  question  as  to  his  vocation.  Such  popularity 
and  power  marked  him  out  as  a  bom  preacher.  It 
vra9  arranged  that  he  should  sx)end  a  year  in  pre- 


paration for  the  ministry  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Clougb, 
who  was  then  stationed  at  Woolwich. 

His  first  sermon  in  London  was  preached  in  the 
grim  old  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Deptford.  Soon  after- 
wards I^e  was  at  Spitalfields,  with  two  thousand  five 
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hundred  people  packed  into  the  building.  Such 
labours  blended  happily  with  the  course  of  theological 
reading  which  his  imcle  prescribed.  In  July,  1844, 
he  was  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  Wesleyan 
ministry,  and  allocated  to  Richmond  College.  When 
he  had  been  in  residence  four  months,  however,  he 
discovered  that  he  was  designated  for  missionary 
work.  His  friends  could  not  consent  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  as  there  were  as  many  men  in  training  for 
the  home  work  as  the  Connexion  required,  he  was 
sent  to  supply  a  vacancy  at  Marden,  in  Kent. 

Here  a  chapel  was  built,  and  the  young  preacher 
drew  large  congregations.  Next  September  he  was 
sent  to  Whitehaven,  on  the  Solway  Firth,  where  he 
spent  two  years.  Nervous  depression  often  brought 
him  very  low.  But  whatever  his  personal  distress, 
his  popularity  was  unbounded.  There  were  two 
ministers,  with  a  staff  of  lay  preachers,  to  supply  the 
pulpit  in  Whitehaven  and  a  dozen  country  places 
around.  Mr.  Punshon's  life-long  friend,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  McCullagh,  was  then  at  Workington,  about 
seven  miles  away.  He  heard  Punshon's  first  mis- 
sionary speech  at  the  little  port  of  Harrington, 
which  nestles  on  the  coast  between  the  two  circuit 
towns.     "  The  rush  of  brilliant  thoughts  and  burning 
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words,  the  perfect  whirlwind  of  eloquence,  almost 
took  away  my  breath.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was 
more  enraptured  with  his  speeches  at  Exeter  Hall  in 
after  years,  than  with  that  first  platform  effort  during" 
the  first  few  weeks  of  his  ministry.  We  used  to  call 
it  his  '  excitement  speech,'  as  he  dwelt  in  it  upon  the 
excitements  of  novelty,  opposition,  and  success,  by 
which  the  missionary  enterprise  had  been  supported 
in  turns,  until  at  last  it  came  to  rest  upon  principle. 
I  no  longer  wondered  that  such  an  orator  succeeded 
in  filling  the  large,  half-empty  chapel  at  Whitehaven 
with  admiring  hearers  before  his  first  month  in  the 
circuit  was  over." 

A  sermon  which  he  preached  at  Carlisle  led  to  his 
appointment  to  that  circuit  in  1847.  The  spirit  of  the 
old  border  city  breathes  in  one  of  his  early  letters.  His 
study  was  in  sight  of  the  Cathedral ;  the  weather- 
beaten  Castle  lay  to  the  right.  The  view  from  the 
ramparts,  with  the  beautiful  river  Eden  meandering 
through  the  meadows,  and  the  northern  suburb  of  the 
city  lying  in  a  pleasant  knoll  beyond,  had  already 
caught  his  fancy.  Two  happy  years  were  spent 
here.  As  the  hour  of  service  drew  near,  the  usually 
peaceful  street  in  which  the  Methodist  chapel  stood 
was  crowded  by  friends  from  both  town  and  country, 
hastening  to  hear  the  young  preacher.  Clergymen 
and  Dissenting  ministers,  Roman  Catholics  and 
Quakers,  all  joined  the  eager  throng.  Mr.  Punshon 
took  possession  of  the  city.  The  Methodist  chapel 
became  the  resort  of  people  who  had  never  entered 
such  a  place  before.  Local  traditions  of  thpse  palmy 
days  still  linger  among  the  Cumberland  folk.  An 
itinerant  merchant  who  heard  him  at  Whitehaven 
first  told  the  good  Methodists  of  Wigton  that  a 
new  light  had  arisen.  *^He  will  make  his  name  in 
the  Connexion,"  was  the  man's  verdict.  Mr.  Punshon 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  singling  out  one 
hearer  in  a  congregation  to  serve  as  a  barometer. 
One  of  these  sermonometers  we  used  often  to  hear 
of  in  earlier  days.  In  the  homes  of  the  people  the 
young  minister  endeared  himself  by  his  sympathy  and 
kindness.  When  he  found  a  congenial  spirit  it  was 
always  a  pleasure  to  him  to  discuss  the  sermons  on 
the  stocks. 

In  1849  he  removed  to  Newcastle.  Here  a  happy 
marriage  gave  him  the  home  comfort  and  loving 
sympathy  for  which  the  orphaned  boy  had  often 
pined.  Thence  he  passed  with  ripened  powers  for 
usefulness  to  Shefiield.  The  Missionary  Committee, 
always  on  the  look-out  for  popular  advocates,  invited 
him  to  take  part  in  the  May  Meetings  of  1853.  He 
preached  at  Spitalfields  in  the  morning,  at  Old  Hinde 
Street  in  the  evening.  Next  morning  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Exeter  Hall.  His  twenty  minutes' 
speech  produced  a  profound  impression.  Robert  New- 
ton was  there — ^a  veteran  in  the  cause  of  missions.'  All 
who  were  present  felt  that  the  young  man  from  the 
country  had  risen  up  to  fill  the  place  of  that  wonder- 
ful orator.  After  the  meeting  Jabez  Bunting  hobbled 
across  the  committee-room  to  express  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Punshon  there.  The 
young  man  from  the  country  had  told  his  friend 
MoCallagh,  a  month  before,  that  if  he  had  to  speak  in 
Exeter  Hall  it  would  be  ''a  terrible  affair."     But 


despite  his  fears  he  had  successfully  stepped  into  tlitf 
arena  where  some  of  his  greatest  triumphs  wet«  to  be 
won. 

Before  the  year  was  out  he  was  trembling  and 
mourning  over  his  promise  to  lecture  there  on  behalf 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  On 
January  17,  1854,  three  thousand  people  assembled  to 
hear  his  first  Exeter  Hall  lecture.  The  subject  was 
the  prophet  of  Horeb.  When  he  sat  down  the  whole 
audience  sprang  to  its  feet  and  "  cheered  tiU  it  could 
cheer  no  more."  This  was  a  memorable  triumph. 
One  of  our  friends  who  met  him  before  the  lecture 
at  the  house  where  he  was  staying,  was  quite 
incredulous  as  to  his  powers.  But  the  success  was 
enormous.  The  performance  was  not  less  wonderful 
as  a  feat  of  memory  than  as  an  oratorical  triumph. 
Until  he  was  on  the  platform  he  did  not  decide 
whether  to  read  or  to  speak  wemoriter.  Before  he 
rose  he  passed  the  manuscript  to  a  friend  on  the 
platform,  saying,  "  Follow  me,  and  if  I  falter  give 
me  the  book."  There  was  no  faltering,  however.  For 
two  hours  the  stream  of  eloquence  dashed  on.  The 
lecturer  did  not  omit  a  passage,  and  scarcely  varied 
a  single  phrase. 

The  lecturer's  style  is  carefully  analysed  in  Mr. 
Macdonald's  biography.  No  syllable  was  slurred,  no 
intonation  that  could  lend  force  or  beauty  to  the 
words  was  wanting.  The  sentences  had  a  rhythm 
which  swelled  on  the  ear  like  music.  The  emphasis 
was  sometimes  an  electric  shook  that  condensed  the 
scope  of  long  paragraphs  into  a  single  word.  These 
were  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  delivery.  His 
power  as  a  word-painter  and  limner  of  character  was 
superb.  His  glorious  climaxes  raised  enthusiasm  step 
by  step  till  it  seemed  to  touch  the  clouds.  England 
has  perhaps  seen  no  lecturer  who  for  popul&r  effect 
could  vie  with  Dr.  Punshon  in  his  best  days  of 
strength. 

In  1858  Mr.  Punshon  was  appointed  to  Bayswater. 
His  wife's  health  was  failing— consumption  had  set 
in ;  BO  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  live  at 
Spitalfields,  as  he  had  engaged  to  do.  The  West  of 
London  thus  gained  what  the  East  had  lost.  A  large 
new  chapel  had  been  erected  at  Denbigh  Road,  of 
which  he  was  the  pastor.  He  preached  one  sermon 
every  Sunday  in  his  own  pulpit ;  the  other  half  of  the 
day  was  given  to  various  parts  of  the  Hinde  Street 
circuit.  His  popularity  bore  fruit  in  many  financial 
successes.  Spitalfielas  had  suffered  greatly  by  his 
failure  to  become  its  minister.  He  therefore  undertook 
to  raise  £1,000  for  its  burdened  trusts  by  lecturing. 
In  1862  he  pledged  himself  to  find  £10,000  in  five 
years  by  lectures  and  appeals  to  his  friends.  The 
fund  was  intended  for  the  erection  and  enlargement 
of  chapds  in  watering-places.  This  herculean  ta»k 
he  happily  accomplished. 

His  health  broke  down  at  last  under  the  enormous 
labours  of  these  busy  years.  Visits  to  the  Continent 
and  a  measure  of  rest  at  home  repaired  his  flagging 
energies.  The  years  which  he  spent  in  Canada 
effectually  completed  his  restoration.  He  sailed  from 
Liverpool  in  April,  1868,  and  finally  returned  to  the 
mother-country  on  June  3rd,  1873.  For  five  suocessiTe 
years  he  was  President  of  the  Canadian  Confereiioe. 
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His  home  was  in  Toronto.  Largely  by  his  means,  the 
Metropolitan  Ohnroh  was  built  there,  at  a  ooet  of 
180,000  dollars.  He  was  practically  bishop  of  an 
enormous  diocese,  fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  two  to 
three  hundred  wide.  Its  population  was  nearly  three 
millions.  Besides  this,  there  were  the  missionary 
districts,  which  needed  constant  oversight.  Victoria 
University — ^the  Methodist  College  of  Canada — owed 
to  him  its  theological  faculty.  He  also  gave  valu- 
able assistance  in  securing  endowments  to  replace  the 
grants  withdrawn  by  the  Legislature.  The  university 
recognised  these  services  by  conferring  on  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1872.  He  also  prepared  the  way 
for  the  union  of  the  Methodist  bodies  in  the  Dominion, 
which  has  already  borne  such  good  fruit.  ''  He  pushed 
uii  on  half  a  century,'*  was  the  eulogium  pronounced 
by  Mr.  John  Macdonald  on  his  work  in  Canada. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1878,  Dr.  Punshon 
became  minister  of  the  church  in  Warwick  Gardens, 
Kensington.  Next  year  he  was  appointed  President 
of  the  Conference.  In  1875  he  was  elected' one  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Secretaries.  He  was  a  business 
man  of  the  highest  order — ^prompt,  rapid,  and  pains- 
taking. In  this  congenial  sphere  the  last  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  He  settled  at  Tranby  Lodge,  Brixton 
Hill.    The  serious  strain  of  missionary  administration 


was  happily  relieved  by  occasional  visits  to  the 
mission  statiom:  on  the  Continent  Friends  gathered 
round  him  at  Tranby,  to  whom  he  delighted  to  show 
the  autographs  of  monarchs,  statesmen,  and  men  of 
letters,  which  it  had  been  his  life -long  hobby  to 
collect.  His  study  was  the  sanctum  of  the  house 
devoted  to  business  and  leisure ;  to  oooasional  con- 
tributions to  The  QuiVEB  and  other  religious  works ; 
to  devotion,  as  well  as  to  happy  recreation. 

The  great  preacher  died  at  Brixton  on  Thursday, 
April  14th,  1881,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  The  fatal 
symptoms  had  seised  him  whilst  he  was  travelling  on 
the  Continent.  He  only  reached  home  to  die.  Just 
before  the  end  he  said,  with  a  firm  and  deeply  rever- 
ent voice,  ^'  Christ  is  to  me  a  bright  reality.  Jesus ! 
Jesus !  "  Then  he  fell  asleep.  Brixton  Hill  Chapel, 
where  he  had  often  ministered  during  the  closing 
years  of  his  life,  presented  a  scene  at  his  funeral  which 
none  who  were  present  can  ever  forget.  Then  the 
mournful  prooe:^«tion  passed  to  Norwood  Cemetery, 
where  he  rests  in  peace.  Many  bereavements  and 
sorrows  chastened  the  great  preacher,  but  he  was 
able  to  thank  God  for  them  all.  He  was  rooted  in 
humility.  His  life,  though  but  brief  in  years,  was 
crowded  with  labours  which  still  bear  fruit  in  two 
continents  to  the  glory  of  God. 


->^'»^^^^<i^T^^ 


THE      UNOPENED     LETTER. 

BY    THE    REV.    P.    B.    POWER,    M.A. 


|F  letters  could  only  write 
books,  what  wonderful 
stories  they  would  tell  us 
— the  letters  which  were 
read,  and  what  they  did 
— and  the  letters  which 
were  unread,  or  if  read,  unheeded, 
what  they  did,  too— and  the  letters 
which  were  lost,  and  what  might 
have  happened,  or  been  prevented 
happening,  if  only  they  had  arrived 
afely — the  stories  which  all  these 
could  tell  would  make  a  library  of 
themselves. 
This  little  paper  is  concerning 
a  letter  which  in  one  sense  of  the  word  was  not  lost, 
inasmuch  as  it  reached  the  hands  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  intended ;  but  which,  in  another  sense 
of  the  word,  waa  lost,  inasmuch  as  it  was  never 
opened— at  least,  not  until  it  could  not  do  any  good. 
There  was  a  young  man,  belonging  to  a  very  good 
family,  who  took  up  with  very  bad  ways,  and  rushed 
into  sin  of  every  kind.  At  last  he  was  driven  by 
Hheer  shame  from  home,  and,  enlisting,  was  sent  to 
India.  For  a  long  time  his  poor  parents  did  not  know 
what  had  become  of  him ;  but  at  last  they  heaid 
through  a  friend. 

As  soon  as  his  father  knew  where  a  letter  would 
find  him,  he  wrote  to  him  as  follows : — 


"  Mt  dear  Son. — You  are  breaking  your  mother  s 
heartw  Come  home  at  once,  and  we  freely  forgive  you 
for  all  the  wrong  you  have  done  us.  I  send  out 
money  to  a  friend  in  Calcutta  to  buy  you  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  also  sufficient  to  bring  you  home.  Come  at 
once.  We  will  give  you  a  hearty  welcome  home. 
— Your  loving  father." 

This  kind  letter  the  young  man  got  safely  enough, 
but  he  never  opened  it.  No  doubt  he  knew  his 
father's  handwriting  well — ^no  doubt  his  conscience 
told  him  what  he  deserved  from  that  father,  and 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  such  a  thought  he 
never  opened  the  letter  at  all.  It  seems  wonderful 
that  day  after  day  should  pass,  and  that  letter  remain 
in  that  young  man's  possession,  and  that  he  should 
never  look  at  it 

Further  and  further  into  sin  did  this  poor  fellow 
go  ;  but  at  last  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  tether— it  is 
a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  and  the  longest 
lane  of  sin  has  its  end  sooner  or  later ;  and  this 
young  man  found  his  lane's  end  on  a  bed  of  sickness 
and  death. 

Finding  himself  dying,  the  poor- fellow  asked  the 
hospital  nurse  to  give  him  the  unopened  letter  out  of 
his  knapsack.  There  he  found  all  that  had  been  so  long 
ready  for  his  acceptance — ^waiting  for  it — ^forgiveness, 
provision,  liberty,  restoration,  welcome,  love — every- 
thing that  a  man  under  his  circumstances,  and  in  his 
condition,  could  want    But^  alas  1  the  time  for  laying 
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hold  of  these  blessinjfs  had  passed  for  him — he  was 
djing* ;  and  soon  he  died. 

You  say,  "  Why,  the  man  must  have  been  a  fool  1 
How  did  he  know  what  was  in  that  letter?  He 
might  have  looked  into  it,  at  any  rate."  Tes  ;  and  I 
add  something  more— even  thoagh  he  knew  that  he 
deserved  nothing  good  from  his  father — though  his 
oonscienoe  told  him  that — ^he  might  have  known  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  fatherhood.  Consoienoe 
cannot  and  will  not  tell  ub  that,  though  it  will  tell  us 
we  have  sinned  shamefully  against  it ;  but  we  know 
it,  nevertheless ;  but  he  jiever  let  the  thoughts  of 
*^  fatherhood  "  oome  into  his  mind  —  '^  fatherhood  '* 
with  its  tenderness  and  long-suffering  and  love ;  and 
so  he  neglected  opening  his  letter,  and  by  that 
neglect  missed  all. 

Now  Grod*8  letter,  good  reader,  to  you,  is  the  Bible, 
and  perhaps  you — certainly  a  great  many — are  treating 
God's  letter  to  them  in  just  as  foolish  a  way  as  this 
young  man  treated  his  father's  letter  to  him.  He  did 
not  look  into  it,  and  r^ul  it,  and  think  about  it,  and 
act  upon  it  I  dare  say  if  he  had  read  it,  he  wotdd 
have  acted  upon  it. 

But  many  will  not  look  into  their  Bibles  at  all. 
They  know  well  enough  that  they  ou<rht  to  find  their 
condemnation  there,  and  they  think  that  they  will 
find  only  that.  They  think  they  will  find  some  check 
on  the  way  in  which  they  want  to  go — they  think  that 
they  cannot  find  anything  good  or  comfortable  or 
pleasant  for  them  there.  It  is  the  book  of  the  One 
they  have  offended  against ;  and  they  cannot  imagine 
that  He  should  be  the  very  One  to  write  kindly  to 
them,  to  provide  everything  for  them,  to  think  out 
everything  lovingly  for  them. 

That  young  man  knew  that  letter  was  from  his 
father ;  and  that  was  why  he  did  not  open  it :  he 
would  have  opened  any  other  letter ;  and  even  so, 
people  know  that  the  Bible  is  from  God,  and  they 
don't  know  that  God  can  be  kind  to  them  in  the  Bible ; 
and  so  they  will  open  and  r2ad  anything  else — news- 
paper, novel,  advertisement,  anything,  everything  you 
like  but  the  Bible. 


Now  see  what  loss  came  hereby.  In  that  leti^r 
there  was  forgiveness  :  *^  We  freely  forgive  you  for  all 
the  wrong  you  have  done  us."  There  was  invitation  : 
*'  Come  home  at  once."  There  was  provision,  how  he 
was  to  get  there  :  *'  I  send  out  money  to  a  friend  in 
Calcutta  to  buy  you  out  of  the  ranlm,  and  also  suf- 
ficient to  bring  you  home."  There  was  evexy  ob- 
stacle removed  at  both  ends — his  leaving  and  his 
arriving.  And  there  was  a  welcome  :  '*  We  will  give 
you  a  hearty  welcome  home."  And  all  was  wound 
up  with  a  word  of  loving  assurance :  "Tour  loving 
father." 

All  this  was  in  the  unopened  letter,  and  all  that  it 
could  give  was  missed  because  the  letter  was  left  too 
long  unread.  And  all  this  is  in  your  Bible  ;  and  all 
for  you.  The  f orgivenfss  through  the  blood  of  Jesus 
— the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  witness  to  you  of  the 
Father's  love — ^heaven,  and  the  way  to  get  there — all — 
all  for  you.  Read  the  letter — ^read  it  while  it  can  do 
you  good — read  it  now.  And  ask  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
make  you  feel  it  is  all  your  Father's  kind  letter  to  you, 
saying,  "Come  home" — "Come  home."  It  is  your 
loving  Father  who  sig^s  the  letter  saying  that  all 
hindrances  are  removed ;  you  are  to  come  home. 

The  reason  why  James  I.  and  his  Pailiament  were 
not  blown  up  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  that  he 
read  and  attended  to  a  letter  about  the  matter,  though 
it  was  not  easy  at  first  to  make  out  what  the  letter 
meant.  The  reason  another  man  lost  his  life  was 
because  he  pushed  aside  a  letter  telling  him  of  a 
conspiracy  to  murder  him,  and  said,  '*  Pleasure  to-day, 
and  business  to-morrow/'  but  that  morrow  he  never 
saw. 

You  have  a  Bible  at  home — do  not  leave  it  unopened 
any  longer.  Just  make  the  experiment  to  see  what  it 
really  contains ;  and  if  you  cannot  find  in  it  all  that 
there  was  in  this  young  man's  letter,  then  I  will  not 
ask  you  to  read  it  any  more ;  but  if  you  can — ^then 
*'  Come  home  " — **  Come  home."  God  has  writtcu  to 
you-— do  not  any  longer  keep  by  you 

The  Unopenkd  Letter. 


COMPASSION. 

"  Wisdom  hath  sent  forth  her  maidens."-  Prov.  iz.  3. 


^O  bloom  the  woodland  holds, 
-x:\  Ki  ^^  ^^  *^®  thicket  yields, 

r^J  ^       The  snow  is  on  the  wolds. 

The  floods  upon  the  fields. 
Where    hyacinths    have    waved    the 

head. 
And  violets  bloomed  in  leafy  bed. 
The  waters  go 
In  icy  flow. 
And  wintry  winds  blow  loud  and  dread. 

What  wanderer  seeks  the  glade 

Afar  from  shepherd's  fold^ 
4  lamb  moans  in  the  shade, 

Anear  the  waters  cold. 


But  love's  compassion,  pure  and  i^ise, 
Is  beaming  from  a  maiden's  eyes. 

O'er  wild  and  waste, 

In  pitying  haste, 
She  seeks  and  finds  him  ere  he  dies. 

Lo!  in  the  cloudy  day 

The  lambs  are  scattered  wide; 
Amid  the  floods  they  stray, 

And  perish  in  the  tide. 
O  Wisdom's  messengers  of  grace. 
Bring  back  the  wanderers  to  His  face  I 
With  tender  hands, 
And  love's  soft  bands, 
Enfold  them  in  your  warm  embrace. 

Glaba  Thwaitbs. 
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CHAPTEB  Xni. 
"  Bnt  the  tongue  Is  a  fire,  as  you  know,  my  dear,  the  tongue 
is  a  flre." 

''E  used  to 
be  such 
friends  at  one 
time,  Hilton. 
Shall  we  never  be 
friends  aofain?*' 
These  words, 
spoken  in  a  low, 
plaintive  tone, 
fall  upon  my  ear, 
and  rouse  all  my 
sleepy  senses  into 
instant  activity. 
When  last  my 
eyes  wfere  open  to 
the  light,  it  came 
faintly  and  coldly 
throug-h  the  win- 
dow on  my  left ; 
and  the  curtains 
that  screened  me 
from  the  room 
looked  dark,  dull, 
and  heavy.  Now 
the  window  is  a 
wall  of  darkness, 
and  the  curtains 
are  blazin^r  with 
crimson  —  that 
deep,  rich  crimson  that  can  only  be  seen  by  trans- 
mitted light. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  I  ensconced  myself  in  this 
comfortable  chair  by  the  drawing-room  win<low, 
intendinjr  to  have  a  long  read ;  but  I  suppose  the 
chair  proved  too  comfortable,  or  the  book  too  dull ;  at 
any  rate,  I  must  have  been  asleep,  for  Julians  low- 
spoken  question  is  my  first  intimation  that  anyone 
has  entered  the  room.  How  long  the. gas  has  been 
lighted,  and  how  long  she  and  Hilton  have  been  talk- 
ing by  the  fire,  I  do  not  know.  I  wish  I  did,  as 
it  might  then  be  easier  for  me  to  come  out  of 
my  hiding-place;  for  a  hiding-place  I  now  feel 
that  it  is,  although  I  had  not  the  least  intention  of 
making  it  one.  If  I  had  walked  boldly  out,  without 
giving  myself  time  to  think,  it  would  have  been  all 
right ;  but  I  have  waited  several  seconds,  and  in 
that  time  have  thought  of  many  things  likely  to 
make  my  entrance  into  the  room — awkward.  Hilton*s 
answer  arrests  the  oou.*8e  of  my  thoughts  and  compels 
me  to  defer  the  question  until  he  has  ceased  speaking. 
"  My  dear  girl,"  he  says,  "  you  know  I  have  always 
had  the  greatest  affection  for  you." 

*'  But  you  have  seemed  so  cold  lately,  Hilton,"  says 
Julia  plaintively. 

I  have  noticed  that  he  has  been  very  absent-minded 
IMid  r^a^rvecl  lately,  and  I  suppose  this  is  her  prot<^t 


against  it.  I  dare  not  move  to  look  at  them,  buc  I 
Imow  exactly  how  she  is  gazing  up  at  him  with  her 
great  expressive  eyes.  When  Julia  likes,  she  is 
irresistibly  fascinating. 

**Have  I?"  he  asks,  in  a  tone  of  gratified  vanity. 
**Well,  it  was  quite  unintentional  then." 

'*You  can't  think  how  miserable  it  has  made  me 
feel,"  says  Julia. 

"  Poor  old  girl ! "  he  says  tenderly.  "  I  thought  at 
one  time  you  had  left  off  caring  about  me." 

Julia's  answer  is  given  in  too  low  a  tone  for  me  to 
hear.  And  then  there  is  a  long  pause— a  horribly 
long  pause;  during  which  I  fully  realise  all  the 
horrors  of  my  position,  and  vividly  imagine  all  the 
cutting  things  they  will  be  sure  to  say  on  discovering 
me.  It  is  too  late  now  for  me  to  think  of  showing 
myself.  Why  don't  they  say  something,  if  only  a 
woid,  to  break  this  hateful  silence/  A  dreadful 
idea  oomes  into  my  mind  that  they  suspect  my 
whereabouts,  and  are  creeping  stealthily  towards  the 
window  to  catch  me  unawares.  At  the  thought  I 
turn  hot  and  trembling,  and  little  pulses  set  off 
throbbing  at  the  tip  of  my  nose  and  under  my 
chin.  And  I  glance  guiltily  up  at  the  curtains, 
expecting  every  instant  to  see  them  part,  and  Julia's 
scoffing  face  appear  between  them.  Still  there  is  no 
sound.  The  suspense  is  becoming  intolerable  ;  and, 
unless  I  satisfy  myself  that  they  are  still  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  I  am  certain  that  I  shall 
scream,  or  do  something  foolish,  and  then  it  will 
be  all  over.  I  peep  cautiously  through  a  small 
opening  between  the  curtains,  and  then  fear  is  lost 
in  indigrnation.  His  arm  is  about  her  waist,  her 
head  is  resting  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  is  actually 
kissing  her. 

'*  Dear  old  girl ! "  he  says  softly,  **  I  hope  the  day 
will  never  come  when  we  shall  be  indifferent  to  each 
other." 

Afifain  Julia's  answer  is  inaudible;  but  she  partly 
hides  her  face  against  his  shoulder,  and  the  little 
that  I  can  see  of  it  is  crimson.  His  face  is  turned 
away  from  me,  so  that  I  cannot  see  the  effect  it 
has  upon  him ;  but  when  he  speaks  again  it  is  in  a 
more  matter-of-fact  tone:*** Yes,  you've  always 
been  a  good  little  sister  to  me,  Julia." 

She  looks  up  surprised,  disengages  herself  from  his 
hold,  and  says,  in  a  tone  full  of  significance :  ''  I  am 
not  your  sister,  Hilton ;  and  never  can  be  ! " 

She  stands  in  the  full  light  of  the  chandelier,  her 
face  all  animated  and  glowing,  as  I  have  never  seen 
it  before,  and  looks,  in  my  eyes,  like  some  beautiful 
spirit  of  evil  luring  him  to  his  doom.  He  must 
have  read  the  meaning  of  her  words  and  tone,  he 
must  have  understood  the  expression  of  her  greats 
dark,  passionate  eyes.  Will  he  fall  a  victim  to 
their  witchery,  and  say  that  which  cannot  be 
unsaid?  Will  the  memory  of  my  little  love  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  him? 
He  hesiti^tes ;  ftud  i»  that  h^itation  Julia,  always 
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quick  to  despiur,  sees  the  failure  of  her  hopes.  I  see 
her  eyes  droop,  and  the  light  fade  out  of  her  face, 
leaving  it  rigid  and  colourless. 

'*  No ;  I  know,"  he  answers  uneasily.  "  But  I  have 
always  felt  as  if  you  were.  Don't  you  wish  me  to  be 
your  brother?" 

"Oh,  of  course!"  she  says  coldly;  and  her  eyes, 
which  are  looking  straight  towards  my  window,  have 
such  an  expression  in  them,  that  I  am  frightened, 
and  withdraw  hastily  behind  the  curtain. 

*'  I  'm  sure,  Julia,"  he  resumes,  half  apologetically, 
*'  if  you  were  really  my  sister,  I  could  not  care  more 
for  you  than  I  do." 

*'  You  are  very  good,"  she  says  icily. 

There  is  another  pause,  during  which  I  can  hear 
Hilton  tapping  the  vases  on  the  mantle-piece.  Then 
Julia  asks,  in  a  constrained  voice — 

"Do  you  remember  your  father?" 

"  Of  course  I  do  !  "  replies  Hilton.  I  fancy  he  is 
glad  of  anything  to  change  the  subject. 

"Do  you  remember  his  junior  partner? " 

"  >Vhat !  the  scamp  who  robbed  him  so  shamefully, 
and  then  fled  the  country.'" 

"Yes." 

"  I  don  t  remember  the  man  himself ;  but  I  re- 
member all  the  incidents  connected  with  the  robbery. 
It  was  the  basest  piece  of  villainy  I  ever  heard  of  I 
What  made  you  think  of  it  to-night,  Julia  7 "  he  goes 
on,  irritably.  ''  I  hate  to  have  those  old  grievances 
raked  up  1  It  only  makes  me  mad,  and  it  cannot  do 
one  atom  of  good  !  I  like  to  forget  such  things,  if  I 
can.  I  daresay  the  scoundrel  has  met  with  his  just 
reward  before  this.  And  as  for  my  poor  old  dad — we 
cannot  bring  him  back  to  life  again." 

"  What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  that  man — ^i^roud 
and  respected — holding  his  head  high,  and  living  in 
luxury  on  the  money  he  had  stolen  from  your 
father  ? " 

"  What  would  I  do  ?  Why,  I  'd  make  the  country 
too  hot  to  hold  him  ! " 

"I  suppose  you  think  that  nothing  would  induce 
you  to  make  friends  with  him — and  become  his  sm- 
in-law  ?  "  insinuates  Julia. 

"I  don't  understand  3'ou." 

"It  doesn't  matter." 

"  But  it  does  matter !  You  have  no  right  to  make 
a  remark  like  that,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  ex- 
plain it." 

"I  dont  see  that  I -am  bound  to  explain  every 
remark  I  may  happen  to  make." 

"  You  are  bound  to  explain  that  one.  though.  You 
must  have  meant  something  by  what  you  said ;  and. 
as  it  referred  to  me,  I  have  a  right  to  know  what 
the  meaning  was." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  know,  I  must  tell  you.  I  hope 
you  will  like  the  explanation,  that's  all.  The  man 
who  ruined  your  father  is  no  other  than  the  aristo- 
cratic Mr.  Giffard ! " 

"  I  don't  believe  it ! "  cries  Hilton  emphatically. 

"  You  can  do  as  you  please  about  that." 

"  I  don't  mean,  of  course,  that  you  are  telling  a  lie," 
he  says  :  "  I  mean  that  you  have  been  misinformed. 
The  man's  name  w;  s  Carter  ;  and  he  would  be  at  least 
ten  ^eara  ^onn^^er  than  Mr.  Giffard.    TVho  told  ^ou  ?  " 


"You  will  not  believe  me  if  I  tell  you.  Ask 
uncle.     He  knows  all  the  facts  of  the  case." 

"  I  wilL  But  even  if  it  prove  to  be  true  (which  I 
do  not  in  the  least  expect),  it  can  make  no  dif- 
ference to  me  now.  You  must  see  that,  after  all 
Mr.  Bloomfield  has  done  for  me,  it  would  be  an 
abominable  piece  of  ingratitude  to  say  a  word  to 
injure  his  brother-in-law.  Besides,  he  is  Margaret's^ 
father." 

"  Ah,  I  knew  how  it  would  be  ! "  exclaims  Julia, 
with  intense  bitterness.  "  Well,  if  you  do  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  thief,  it  will  not  be  in  ignorance.  Not 
that  she  seems  to  care  very  much  about  you." 

"  Look  here,  Julia,  I  begin  to  think  that  there  has 
been  some  mischief-maker  at  work.  I  am  never  mis- 
taken in  my  reading  of  a  person's  character  ;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  Margaret  would  have  acted  in  the 
w^ay  she  has  if  someone  had  not  poisoned  her  mind 
against  me.  I  like  Maggie  very  much.  She  is  a 
thoroughly  good-hearted,  sensible  girl  ;  and  I  should 
probably  have  been  engaged  to  her  months  ago,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  all  this  nonsense.  I  must  go  to 
(Cambridge  to-morrow,  as  I  promised,  but  as  soon  as  I 
come  back  I  will  investigate  the  matter.  I  could  not 
make  out  what  it  meant  for  a  long  time,  but  now  I 
begin  to  understand  it." 

"It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me,* 
remarks  Julia. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  he  returns,  and  goes  out  of 
the  room,  passing  so  close  to  my  hiding-place  that  I 
shrink,  and  cower,  and  hold  my  breath,  till  he  closes 
the  door  behind  him. 

Thank  goodness  he  is  gone !  I  was  much  more 
afraid  of  him  than  of  Julia.  I  feel  convinced  that  she 
played  the  part  of  eaves-dropper  on  the  day  Mr. 
Giffard  first  called ;  and  if  she  does  find  roe  now.  I 
will  accuse  her  of  it,  and  try  to  silence  her  in  that 
way.  She  is  muttering  to  herself  now,  as  ner\'oiis. 
excitable  people  so  often  do,  and  I  listen  with  all  xk^ 
powers  to  hear  what  she  says.  I  can  make  out 
nothing,  however,  but  exclamations  of  contempt  and 
baffled  rage,  and  something  that  sounds  like,  "  Wlien 
he  comes  back  from  Cambridge,"  accompanied  by  a 
short,  hard  laugh. 

The  door  opens,  and  I  hear,  with  a  feeling  of 
intense  relief,  Mr.  Bloomfield's  cheery  voice  exclaim, 
"Hullo,  Julia  I   all  alone?    Why,  where 's  Hilton?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answers  Julia. 

"  I  thought  he  was  in  here,"  says  Mr.  Bloomfield,  in 
surprise. 

"He  is  not,  you  see." 

"Where  is  Miss  Scott,  too?" 

"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know.  She  is  down-stairs,  most 
likely,  spying  about  on  the  servants," 

"Now,  Julia!"  remonstrates  Mr.  Bloomfield.  *I 
wish  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that  You  don't  mean 
anything,  I  know,  but  it  sounds  as  if  you  did.  And 
I  am  sure  Miss  Scott  would  never  do  anything  w 
mean." 

What  would  he  think  if  he  could  see  the  guilty  face 
behind  these  curtains  ?  Would  he  ever  believe  in  me 
again  7  Oh,  that  the  floor  would  open  and  swallow 
me  up !  Oh,  that  something — ^natural  or  supematuml 
— would  remove  me  from  this  oo^  nook  and  place  inc 
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anywhere  on  the  wide  earth  where  I  could  hide  my 
heated  faoe! 

"  Of  oonrae  the  is  perfect,"  eajs  Julia  aneeringly,  as 
she  goes  out  of  the  room. 

Again  I  ooD^ratulate  myself.  I  do  not  deserve  to 
eaoape,  but  I  begrin  to  think  that  I  shaU.  Mr.  Bloom- 
field  is  still  in  the  room,  howeyer,  and  seems  likely  to 
stay ;  for  I  hear  him  draw  an  easy-chair  up  to  the  fire 
and  open  a  newspaper. 

I  wait  for  a  few  minntes  longer,  and  then  begin  to 
feel  terribly  cramped  and  nervous.  It  is  one  thing  to 
keep  stUl  while  you  are  listening  to  an  interestin«; 
conversation,  and  quite  another  thing  to  be  forced 
to  do  so  when  there  is  nothing  to  engage  your 
attention  but  the  rustling  of  a  newspaper.  I  begin 
to  expect,  too,  that  either  Julia  or  Hilton  will  return, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  chanoe  of  escape  for  me. 
At  last  my  impatience  becomes  intolerable ;  and, 
hastily  deciding  on  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  muster 
all  my  courage  and  step  boldly  into  the  room. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  drops  his  newspaper  and  stares,  with 
his  eyes — and,  it  must  be  confessed,  his  mouth  too — 
wide  open  with  astonishment. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,'*  I  say,  with  a  little  sniggling 
laugh,  trying  to  appear  as  if  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
myself.  '*  I  am  not  a  ghost,  and  I  did  not  come  up 
through  the  floor.  I  have  only  been  asleep  behind 
those  curtains.'' 

"  Asleep  r*  he  repeats  slowly,  not  yet  having  re- 
covered from  his  astonishment.  *' Didn't  you  hear 
me  talking  to  Julia  just  now,  then  1 " 

"  Well,  yes,"  I  answer,  feeling  very  sneaky,  and  not 
daring  to  look  at  him.  ''  I  did  not  mean  to  overhear 
anything,  Mr.  Bloomfield,  but  when  I  woke  up  she 
was  in  the  room,  and — and  you  heard  what  she  said 
just  now." 

''Tes,  bat  you  mustn't  think  anything  of  that. 
She  doesn't  mean  anything,  you  know.  That 's  only 
her  way,  when  she  is  put  out  about  something.  So 
yon  dare  not  come  out,"  he  says,  bursting  into  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  my  having  over- 
heard it  ''How  I  wish  I  had  known  that  I " 
*'  Ton  will  not  say  anything  about  it,  will  you  ? " 
"  Not  1 1  I  never  was  fond  of  setting  people  by 
the  ears." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  answer  gratefully,  and  make  good 
my  escape  wMle  there  is  time. 

Having  safely  reached  my  own  room,  I  sit  down 
and  think  over  the  astonishing  disclosures  which  I 
have  overheard. 

Is  it  poesible  that  Hilton  is  not  Mr.  Bloomfield's 
son?  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  believe  it,  since  he 
admitted  it  himself,  but  '*I  wish  people  would  not 
tell  such  abominable  falsehoods  ! "  I  ejaculate,  feeling 
yiery  muoh  annoyed  that  they  have  deceived  me  about 
it.  Then  I  find  that  I  cannot  tax  any  particular 
person  with  having  told  this  particular  lie.  **  But 
I  must  have  heard  it,'*  I  think.  "  I  oould  not  have 
imagined  such  a  thing.  He  lives  in  Mr.  Bloomfield's 
house ;  he  addresses  him  as  *  Pater,'  and  speaks  of 
him  as  '  My  father ; '  he  bears  the  same  name  as  Mr. 
Bloomfield,  and  everybody  speaks  of  him  as  his 
i«on.  Of  ooarse  I  concluded  that  he  was  his  son." 
Yes,  and  perhaps  all  the  rest  of  their  friends  have 


come  to  the  same  conclusion  in  the  same  way.  Well, 
on  the  whole,  I  am  rather  glad  that  I  did  not  know 
the  truth.  I  should  only  have  had  a  troublesome 
secret  to  keep. 

Then,  again,  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Giffard  is  the 
hardened  wretch  that  Julia  has  described  him?  I 
do  not  like  him,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  such  a 
reprobate.  It  is  too  preposterous  I  It  must  be  one 
of  Julia's  wild  extravagances.  Ajid  yet,  why  did 
he  come  and  go  so  stealthily  at  first  ?  and  why  did 
Mr.  Bloomfield  aay  nothing  about  his  visit  I  But  no — 
when  I  remember  the  man,  I  cannot  believe  it  of  him, 
without  having  some  very  strong  proof  of  his  guilt 

I  feel  rather  uneasy  at  the  recollection  of  that 
laugh  of  Julia's,  and  her  muttered  exclamation  of 
'*When  he  comes  home  from  Cambridge."  But  I 
try  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  my  mind;  for  I 
am  aware  that,  from  watching  the  progress  of 
this  miserable  quarrel,  I  have  acquired  a  habit  of 
exaggerating  trifles.  And  even  if  she  wished  to  inter- 
fere between  the  lovers.  I  do  not  see  how  she  could 
succeed,  now  that  Hilton  has  determined  to  have  an 
explanation  with  Maggie. 


<:haptkk  XIV. 

"  Gone,  and  a  cluud  in  my  heart,  and  a  storm  in  tlie  air ! 
Flown  to  the  east  or  the  west,  flitted  I  know  not  where ! " 

The  three  days  of  Hilton's  absence  seem  to  me  to  be 
unusually  long.  I  am  impatient  to  see  the  end  of 
this  wearisome  quarrel,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling 
an  uncomfortable  presentiment  that  something  will 
happen  to  prevent  the  promised  explanation. 

Very  soon  after  his  return,  I  receive  a  message  that 
Mr.  Bloomfield  wishes  to  speak  to  me  in  the  study, 
and  I  go  down  feeling  sure  that  what  he  has  to 
say  will  refer  to  this  particular  subject. 

When  I  enter  the  room  Hilton  is  leaning  against 
the  mantle-pieoe,  playing  absently  with  a  pen-wiper, 
and  Mr.  Bloomfield  is  poking  the  fire  with  most  un- 
necessary vigour.  I  can  see  that  there  is  a  storm  in 
the  air.  They  exchange  glances  of  inquiry  as  to 
who  shall  commence  the  interview,  then  Mr.  Bloom- 
field turns  to  me,  with  a  strangely  hunted,  worried 
look,  and  says — 

"  We  want  to  speak  to  you,  Miss  Scott,  about  some- 
thing very  extraordinary  that  has  happened.  We 
thought  you  might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject.  The  fact  is  that  Hilton  has  just  been 
round  to  Mr.  Gififard's,  and  it  seems  that  he  has  left 
the  neighbourhood." 

"  How  very  sudden  1 "  I  exclaim,  with  a  vague  feeling 
that  the  tom-ething  I  have  been  expecting  has  come  at. 
last.     "  Where  is  he  gone  ?  " 

"  That 's  just  it,"  returns  Mx.  Bloomfield.  "  Hilton 
has  been  making  inquiries,  and  can  learn  nothing  of 
his  movements.  The  servants  are  all  gone,  and  the 
house  is  shut  up.  They  must  have  left  yesterday,  for 
the  people  at  the  next  house  saw  him  about  only  the 
day  before.  We  hoped  that  Maggie  had  told  you 
something — ^in  confidence,  you  know." 

"  No,  not  a  word  1  Why.  I  have  not  seen  her  since 
the  \9fit  tin^e  s)ie  came  here  with  }ier  father  I     {  nev^r 
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was  more  surprised  about  anvthin<r  in  my  life  !  **  I 
say,  lookinjif  in  bewilderment  from  one  to  the  other. 

**  Oh,  it  is  sure  to  be  explained  before  long:,"  says  Hil- 
ton. •*  But  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  proccodintr,  and 
my  father  naturally  feels  rather  anxious  about  it" 

''  Tou  see,  it 's  just  possible  that  the  man  may  have 
srone  out  of  his  mind,"  says  Mr.  Bloomfield.  Rfiving 
another  vicious  poke  at  the  fire.  **  And  if  such  is  the 
case — ^why,  there  is  no  telling  what  he  may  do  !  Of 
course,  it  may  be  all  ri<rht,  as  Hilton  says ;  but  I  hate 
anything  like  mystery." 

"Have  you  asked  Julia  if  sheknov  s  anything  about 
it  / "  I  ask,  in  as  casual  a  way  as  I  can.  In  my  own 
mind  I  cannot  help  feeling  l^at  she  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  this  disappearance. 

"What  made  you  think  of  Julia?"  asks  HUton, 
turning  suddenly  round,  and  looking  at  me  in  a  keen, 
scrutinising  way. 

'*I  only  think  it  is  just  possible  that  she  has 
heard  something  about  it" 

"  I  will  ask  her  at  once.  As  you  say,  it  is  possible ! " 
he  says,  rin^^ing  the  bell. 

The  servant  is  told  to  ask  Miss  Julia  to  come  into 
the  study  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  hear  her  coming 
leisurely  down-stairs. 

I  suppose  Hilton  does  not  care  to  meet  her  alone 
after  the  way  in  which  they  parted  on  Friday.  "  Let 
m«  speak  to  her,"  he  says  in  a  low  tone  to  Mr. 
Bloomfield. 

As  she  enters  the  room  I  see  the  Julia  of  old  times, 
with  compressed  lips  and  defiant  eyes.  Hilton  looks 
at  her  steadily.  There  is  a  suppressed  volcano 
under  that  calm  exterior  of  his;  she  must  take 
care  that  she  does  not  apply  a  match  to  it 

"Mary  said  you  wanted  me,"  she  says. 

"Yes,  we  were  just  speaking  about  Mr.  Giffard. 
Don't  you  think  it  was  very  imprudent  of  him  to 
go  off  in  this  way  ?  "  asks  Hilton,  looking  straight  at 
her  with  his  keen  grey  eyes. 

This  mode  of  attacks  is  evidently  a  ruse  on  his  part, 
but  if  he  expects  her  to  be  entrapped  into  making  the 
smallest  admission,  or  showing  the  least  confusion, 
he  is  disi^pointed.  for  her  eyes  meet  his  as  unflinch- 
ingly and  defiantly  as  ever,  and  she  says,  in  the  same 
cold,  indifferent  way,  "  I  don't  understand  what  you 
mean." 

"  I  suppose  yon  have  not  heard  the  news,  then  \  Mr. 
Giffard  has  left  home  suddenly  ;  he  has  dismissed  his 
servants  and  shut  up  his  house,  and  we  don't  know 
yet  where  he  is  gone.  I  thought  it  was  just  possible 
that  yon  knew  something  about  the  affair." 

"  Indeed  !  "  she  says  sneeringly.  **  I  suppose  you 
thought  I  should  be  sure  to  interest  myself  in  his 
affairs,  because  I  adwirf  and  rrnjh'ct  him  so  much  /  " 

Hilton  flinches  at  this.  "Tou  don't  seem  particu- 
larly surprised  at  the  news,"  he  says,  beginning  to 
lose  control  over  his  temper,  and  speaking  with 
more  heat  than  prudence. 

"  Surprised  ! "  she  exclaims,  shrugging  her  shoulders 
contemptuously.  "  I  am  surprised  at  nothing  I  Be- 
sides, I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  an  unusual  thing  for 
a  man  to  leave  home  without  giving  his  address  to 
his  friends.  Perhaps  his  wine-merchant  or  hi»  tailor 
will  be  able  to  enlighten  you  as  to  his  reasons ! " 


"  Thanks ;  I  shall  not  apply  to  them,'*  says  Hilton, 
beginning  to  play  with  the  pen-wiper  again,  and 
affecting  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  conversation. 
"  I  thought  you  could  have  helped  us  perhaps ;  but  if 
that  is  the  only  suggestion  you  can  make,  I  'm  afraid 
it  will  not  be  of  much  use." 

"That  is  all  you  wanted  me  for,  then?" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you." 

"I  will  go  and  finish  my  letter,  then,"  she  says; 
and  leaves  us  without  noticing  the  apology. 

*'  We  never  thought  of  that"  says  Mr.  Bloomfield, 
looking  up,  with  a  greatly  relieved  expreeslon,  when 
she  is  gone. 

"Of  what?  "  asks  Hilton. 

"  Why.  what  she  hinted  at  just  now.  He  has  been 
living  at  a  great  rate,  you  know.  It  isn't  such  an 
unlikely  thing." 

"  Pshaw  !  absurd  1  *'  criee  Hilton.  "  Bnt  we  can 
soon  satisfy  ourselves  about  that  by  calling  on  some 
of  the  tradespeople.  At  any  rate,  nhr  knows  nothing 
about  the  matter  !    I  '11  answer  for  tiiat  t " 

**  Perhaps  Maggie  will  write  to  us,"  I  suggest 

"  I  only  hope  she  will,'*  says  Mr.  Bloomfield.  "  But 
I  must  confess  I  don't  like  the  look  of  the  thing." 

"Oh,  we  will  not  wait  for  thnm  to  write.  We'll 
find  them  without  that,"  says  Hilton,  who  is  rapidly 
recovering  his  spirits. 

"  It 's  all  very  well  to  talk,  my  boy  ! "  retorts  Mr. 
Bloomfield  irritably;  "but  if  a  man  chooees  to  lose 
himself  in  a  place  like  London,  how  are  you  going  to 
work  to  find  him?  You  might  as  well  look  for  a 
needle  in  a  hay-stack  !  Besides,  I  don't  know  that  we 
have  any  right  to  raise  a  hue-and-cry  after  him." 

"  They  must  b3  found,"  says  Hilton,  in  his  decisive 
way.  "  And  we  can  do  it  without  raising  a  hne-and- 
cry  either  !  Don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Scott  7  I  shall 
begin  by  finding  some  of  the  seivants ;  most  likely 
they  will  be  able  to  give  us  some  due  ;  servants 
always  know  about  their  masters*  buBtness.*' 

This  last  suggestion  seems  so  remarkably  good,  that 
Mr.  Bloomfield  insists  on  carrying  it  out  without  a 
minute's  loss  of  time ;  so  he  and  Hilton  set  out  on 
their  SHirch,  and  I  return  to  my  work  np-atain. 

At  least,  I  make  an  effort  to  go  on  with  my  work, 
but  I  find  it  impossible  to  fix  my  thoughts  on  what  I 
am  doing.  I  keep  turning  over  and  over  in  my  mind 
the  different  circumstances  connected  with  this  sodden 
disappearance,  and  trying  to  persuade  myself  that  it 
can  be  easily  explained.  If  I  had  not  heard  that 
unfortunate  secret  about  Mr.  Giffard  I  should  find  it 
easier  to  believe  that  he  had  taken  a  sudden  fancy  to  go 
to  the  seaside  for  a  few  months — or  to  Scotland  ;  but 
with  that  ugly  tale  in  my  mind  all  kinds  of  horron 
seem  possible.  Gould  my  reason  be  completely  con- 
vinced of  the  groundlessness  of  my  fean,  I  believe  the 
feeling  that  some  evil  had  happened  would  remain  as 
strong  as  ever. 

In  a  very  short  time  I  put  my  work  away  aiyl  go 
and  walk  about  in  the  garden,  like  some  restless 
animal.  Suspense  is  bad  enough  at  any  time,  but 
how  much  worse  it  is  when  one  can  take  no  steps  to 
relieve  it! 

Mr.  Giffard's  servants  are  discovered,  bnt  the  only 
information  obtained  from  them  is  that,  up  to  the 
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mominjir  of  their  dismisBal,  everything  had  gooB  on  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  nsoal.  They  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  large  bills  were  owing  to  trades- 
people, or  that  Mr.  Giffard  was  in  monetary  difficalties 
of  any  kind.  He  had  given  them  all  a  month^s  wages 
in  advance,  and  asked  them  to  leave  the  house  before 
one  o'clock,  as  he  had  been  suddenly  called  away  from 
town,  and  did  not  know  when  he  should  return.  He 
had  seemed  very  agitated  at  the  time,  and  one  of  them 


After  a  little  while  we  even  begin  to  lose  faith  in 
the  post — it  has  disappointed  us  so  often-Hmd  by  the 
end  of  the  second  week  a  permanent  gloom  seems  to 
have  settled  down  upon  us,  which  not  even  Mr. 
Bloomfield's  persistent  effort  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things  can  relieve. 

During  all  this  time  Julia  appears  to  take  no  interest 
in  what  is  going  on.  She  is  in  one  of  her  sulky  moods 
(probably  because  of  her  late  disagreement  with  Hilton, 


*  I  go  and  walk  about  in  the  garden."— p.  336. 


hod  afterwards  watched  him  lock  the  house  and  drive 
away  in  a  cab  with  his  daughter.  Beyond  this  we  can 
discover  absolutely  nothing. 

For  the  first  few  days  we  neither  think  nor  speak 
of  anything  else;  every  fresh  plan  is  greeted  with 
enthusiasm;  every  fresh  failure  is  a  heavy  blow. 
After  that,  we  begin  to  get  used  to  the  state  of  affairs. 
When  the  search  is  turned  in  some  new  direction  we 
hope  for  success,  but  we  do  not  frpect  it,  therefore 
failure  does  not  come  upon  us  with  a  shock. 

All  our  hopes  are  centred  in  the  post  now.  for  our 
only  chance  is  that  Maggie  or  her  father  will  write  to 
TIB.  When  the  post  comes  in  we  seisse  on  our  letters 
ea^arerly,  and  look  upon  them  as  worthless  if  they  prove 
to  contain  no  reference  to  the  subject  that  is  upper- 
most in  our  thoughts.  I  even  receive  one  from 
Charlie,  telling  me  that  a  considerable  increase  has 
been  made  in  his  salary,  but  the  news  seems  so  unim- 
portant that  I  forget  to  congratulate  him  about  it, 
22 


between  whom  and  herself  a  great  coldness  seems  to 
exist).  She  goes  out  a  great  deal,  and  receives  all  the 
visitors  who  call  with  a  too  palpably  forced  gaiety  (it 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Julia's  sulks  that  she  is 
unusually  lively  when  with  strangers),  but  whenever 
she  sits  with  us,  is  either  writing  letters  or  reading 
novels. 
Altogether  we  are  a  very  cheerful  community. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Dear  as  retnemlwre*!  kiMes  afl^r  death, 
And  iweet  as  thos«  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  othera  ;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret ; 
O  Death  In  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more  I" 

"'Deab  Unci^b,— Poor  papa  is  dead,  and  I  am  all 
alone.  Will  you  not  come  to  me? ' "  reads  Mr.  Bloom- 
field,  from  a  letter  that  has  just  been  brought  to  him. 
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The  post  has  at  last  rewarded  us  for  our  longr-con- 
tinned  faith  in  it,  and  brong^ht  us  news  of  the  absent 
But  *uch  news ! 

"  Dead  !  "  exclaims  Julia,  startin^r  violently  and 
turning;  very  pale. 

"She  says  he  is  deadl  Is  it  possible?"  cries 
Hilton.    "  And  she  all  alone  with  him  ! " 

Mr.  Bloomfield  stares  at  the  letter  hopelessly,  and 
reads  it  ajifain.  " '  Dear  Uncle, — Poor  papa  is  dead.* 
Yes,  dtad  !  there  can  be  no  mistake,"  he  says.  "  Poor 
child !  what  a  terrible  thin/  for  her !  " 

*'  Where  does  she  write  from  ? "  I  ask. 

"  Hambey ;  I  know  the  place :  it  is  a  villagre  very 
near  F ." 

"What  is  the  timeT'  inquires  Hilton,  risinir. 

"It  is  too  late  to  do  anything?  to-nij^ht,  my  boy," 
says  Mr.  Bloomfield.  "We  must  start  by  the  first 
train  in  the  mornin(v>." 

"Will  you  be  able  to  go?"  asks  Hilton,  looking 
doubtfully  at  Mr.  Bloomfield's  foot,  which  is  propped 
up  on  a  chair.  He  managed  to  hurt  it  a  day  or  two 
ago,  and  has  not  been  able  to  walk  on  it  since.  Mr. 
Bloomfield^s  answer  is  a  reluctant  but  decided  nega- 
tiye. 

"Shall  /go?"  I  ask  quickly. 

"  Yes,  the  very  thing  !  "  he  says.  "  You  and  Hilton 
had  better  start  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning.  It 
leaves  Liverpool  Street — ^let  me  see— just  find  me  a 
time  table,  will  ye,  Hilton  ? " 

A  piece  of  paper  flutters  into  my  lap.  I  look  up 
to  discover  whence  it  comes,  and  see  Julia  going 
out  at  the  door.  It  is  in  her  writing,  and  contains 
these  startling  words— 

"  I  am  a  mirderess.  Don't  speak  to  me.  Don*t  take 
any  notice  of  me.  Don't  tell  anyone.  I  am  obliged 
to  tell  someone,  or  I  shall  go  mad.  I  have  told  you 
because  I  think  I  can  trust  you.  Tell  them  presently 
that  I  have  a  headache,  and  am  gone  to  bed." 

"A  m»rdfreM!^*  1  stare  at  the  long,  ugly  word 
in  horrified  amazement;  and  then  remembering 
her  romantic  extravagances,  conclude  that  this  is 
one  of  them.  She  has  probably  hated  Mr.  Giffard 
and  longed  for  his  death.  That  is  alL  I  crumple 
up  the  little  note  and  throw  it  into  the  fire. 

"Julia,  Julia!  let  me  in,"  I  say,  an  hour  later, 
as  I  stand  knocking  at  her  bedroom  door.  There 
is  no  response.  "  Let  me  in ! "  I  call,  knocking 
louder  than  before.  Still  there  is  no  response ; 
and  horrible  tales  begin  to  flit  through  my  mind — 
there  is  no  accounting  for  these  romantic  girls  1 
I  try  to  open  the  door,  but  find  it  looked;  then 
knock  again— and  presently  it  is  unlocked  and 
opened,  and  Julia,  her  face  all  white  and  tear- 
stained,  stands  before  me. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  asks. 

"To  speak  to  you,"  I  answer. 

"  You  can  speak  to  me  here,"  she  says  coldly. 

I  know  that,  if  I  show  the  least  weakness,  she  will 
be  as  hard  to  move  as  a  rock.  She  always  strives, 
with  all  her  powers,  to  get  her  own  way;  but  I 
know  that  she  respects  anyone  who  foroes  her  to 
give  it  up.  "You  may  do  as  you  please  about 
letting  me  in,"  I  say,  looking  steadily  at  her.  and 
speaking  in  i^  tone  as  cold  as  her  own.     "  But  bear 


in  mind  that  I  know  more  of  this  matter  tlian 
yon  are  aware  of,  and  it  will  be  better  for  us  both 
to  understand  each  other." 

"Yon  can  come  in  if  you  like,"  she  says  wearily, 
moving  across  the  room  to  a  seat  at  the  window, 
where  she  has  evidently  been  sitting.  The  window 
is  wide  open,  and  the  night  wind  is  blowing  coldly 
in,  and  playing  sad  tricks  with  the  candle  I  hold 
in  my  hand.  I  set  it  down  out  of  the  draught,  and 
move  to  the  window  to  close  it. 

"My  child,  you  will  catch  your  death  of  cold!" 
I  exclaim,  with  some  compassion. 

"Let  it  alone,"  she  says  fretfully,  putting  out  a 
weak  hand  to  stop  me,  and  beginning  to  cry :  not 
savagely,  as  I  had  seen  her  before,  but  in  a  hope- 
less, dreary  fashion.  "Let  it  alone.  I  wish  I 
could  catch  co)d !  I  wish  I  could  die !  I  know 
I  shan't  die,"  she  sobs.  "I  shall  live  to  be  a 
hundred!  It  makes  me  ache  to  think  of  all  the 
years  I  shall  have  to  live!" 

"Julia,"  I  say  firmly,  "you  are  talking  utter 
nonsense." 

"Why  do  you  stay  and  listen  to  it,  then?"  she 
retorts,  moving  from  the  window  to  the  bed. 

"  Because  I  want  to  know  exactly  what  you  meant 
by  calling  yourself  a  murderess,"  I  answer  boldly. 
She  is  completely  in  my  power  to-night,  and  I  dare 
say  anything  to  her.  I  have  come  upon  her  in  a  weak 
moment,  and  her  will,  always  remarkable  for  stub- 
bornness rather  than  strengtJi,  has  given  way  before 
mine. 

"Do  you  know  who  Mr.  Giffard  is?"  she  asks, 
looking  at  me  with  a  gleam  of  animation. 

"  Yes ;  Home  years  ago  he  wronged  Hilton's  father. 
He  was  his  junior  partner." 

"Who  told  you?" 

"  Never  mind  who  told  me ;  I  know  it.  that  is 
sufficient.  The  question  is — what  had  you  to  do  with 
his  death?" 

"  I  killed  him  !  I  frightened  him  to  death  !  "  she 
cries  passionately.  "He  was  alwa3rs  afraid  of  being 
found  out,  I  know,  and  I  wrote  and  told  him  that 
if  he  did  not  hide  himself  from  uncle  and  Hiltoo,  he 
should  be  exposed.  I  did  not  mean  to  harm  him  ! 
Oh,  dear  i  oh,  dear  !  why  was  I  ever  bom,  to  be  such 
a  misery  to  myself  and  everyone  else?" 

"What  induced  you  to  do  such  a  treacheToaa 
thing  ? "  I  ask,  in  angary  surprise. 

"Why  did  I  do  it?  Why,  because  there  was  only 
one  chance  of  happiness  for  me  in  the  world ;  and 
I  could  not  see  it  snatched  away  without  making 
an  effort  to  keep  it  Oh,  my  boy !  my  boy ! "  she 
moans.  "She  never  oared  for  him  as  I  do.  Look 
at  the  way  she  has  been  behaving  all  these  months. 
just  because  I  told  her  a  lie  about  him,  and  she  was 
fool  enough  to  believe  it  I  would  never  have 
believed  it— or,  if  I  had,  it  wouldn't  have  made  «ny 
differenoe." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  the  cause  of  all 
that  misunderstanding  ? "  I  ask. 

"Yes,"  she  replies  doggedly.  ♦♦And  I  would  do 
the  same  again  if  it  would  bring  him  back  to  me." 

"How  horribly  treacherous!"  I  think*  and  my 
indignation  riaes  againat  her.    "/  could  aev^  h«yQ 
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been  gr^lty  of  suoli  a  thing ! "  and  looking?  back  over 
mj  pist  life,  I  see  it  stretcbed  out  clear  of  any 
snch  dark  stain  of  treachery.  Tes,  but  do  I  see  any 
^reat  temptation  grappled  with  and  overcome?  I 
look  back  again,  and  fail  to  see  any  such  temptation. 
But  a  long  train  of  smaller  ones,  yielded  to  without 
resistance — repented  .of  immediately  perhaps,  but 
yielded  to  again  and  again— duties  neglected,  little 
acts  of  injustice,  unk^ndness,  or  ing^ratitude ;  refined 
cruelties,  thoughtless  gossip  repeated,  and  malicious 
speeches  made  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others.  These 
rise  up  before  my  mind's  eye  like  an  army  of  ugly 
little  goblins,  and  each  one  says,  in  its  own  way, 
"^  Judge  not" 

I  am  aware  that  my  haying  given  way  to  a  small 
temptation  Sa  no  proof  that  I  should  give  way  to  a 
great  one ;  but  I  feel  that  until  I  have  overcome  a 
great  one,  I  must  not  play  the  part  of  Pharisee. 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  been  bom  I "  moans 
Julia. 

It  is  a  wrong  wish ;  but,  looking  at  her  lying  thwe 
upon  the  bed,  worn  out  with  remorse  and  grief,  and 
remembering  her  strong  passions  and  weak  will,  I  tlo 
not  wonder  at  the  cry.  A  great  pity  for  the  poor, 
weak  girl  comes  into  my  heart ;  and  I  kneel  down  by 
the  side  of  the  bed,  not  touching  her,  as  I  know  from 
experience  that  she  would  be  likely  to  resent  that,  and 
say,  very  earnestly,  "Julia,  lam  a  friend  of  Margaret's, 
as  you  know,  but  I  am  not  unf  riehdly  to  you.  You 
said  in  your  note  that  you  thought  you  could  trust 
me.  I  am  very  sorry  for  you.  Won't  you  let  me  try 
to  help  yon  in  some  way?*' 

"  I  wish  yon  could,"  she  says,  with  more  softness 
than  I  expected  ;  and  she  takes  my  hand  and  holds  it 
against  her  throbbing  temples.  '*I  wish  you  could 
help  me  to  think  of  some  way  of  making  my  life 
endurable." 

This  S&  an  excellent  opportunity  for  giving  her  a 
little  sermon.  I  know  exactly  what  should  be  said 
under  such  circumstanoee ;  but,  fortunately,  I  under- 
stand Julia's  character,  and  I  know  that  nothing 
would  be  more  likely  to  harden  her  against  me,  and 
prevent  my  doing  her  the  least  good.  I  think  a  minute, 
and  then  say — 

''  I  have  never  had  to  choose  my  own  path  in  life, 
becaose  it  has  always  been  so  clearly  marked  out  for 
me ;  but  if  I  had  to  decide,  as  you  are  doing,  I  think  I 
should  try  to  find  some  kind  of  active  employment  for 
myself.  I  don't  say  that  it  is  capable  of  making  you 
altogether  happy.  But  when  you  go  to  bed  at  night 
and  think  that  you  have  had  a  miserable  day,  it  is  a 
great  consolation  to  know  you  have,  at  least,  accom- 
plished something — ^that  it  has  not  been  a  wasted  one. 
I  believe  few  things  in  this  world  give  us  more 
aatiafaction  than  an  honest  day's  work." 

"It's  no  use!'*  she  replies  fretfully.  **I  always 
bated  work.  I  could  work  well  enough  when  I 
wanted  to  get  anything  done,  but  I  could  never 
work  for  the  sake  of  working.  I  must  get  away 
from  here  somehow,  though.*' 

"How  long  have  you  lived  with  Mr.  Bloomfield?'* 
laak. 

*-  Ever  sinoe  my  father  died— when  I  was  ten  years 


*'  And  was  Hilton  living  here  then  r  ' 

"  Not  here^  but  Le  has  lived  with  uncle  ever  since 
he  was  quite  a  child.  His  father  was  quite  ruined 
by  that  ^amef  ul  robbery ;  so  directly  uncle  heard  of 
his  death,  he  went  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  make 
some  atonement  for  the  evil  his  brother-in-law  had 
done.  And  he  brought  Hilton  home  to  live  with 
him.  Uncle  lived  in  the  country  ,then.  Ah,  those 
were  dear  old  days  I  What  games  we  had  I  I 
was  never  a  puling  girL  I  could  climb  a  tree 
or  jump  a  ditch  as  well  as  any  of  the^boys.  I 
was  always  in  disgrace  about  something,  though, 
for  aunt  was  awfully  strict  with  us — but  what 
did  I  care?" 

"And  were  you  and  Hilton  fond  of  each  other, 
then?" 

"Yes.  We  quarrelled,  of  course.  Children  who 
are  good  for  anything  always  do;  but  we  were 
companions — his  friends  were  my  friends— I  used 
to  help  him  in  all  his  schemes ;  and  he  always 
made  me  mind  him.  Then,  when  I  was  sent  to 
bed  in  disgrace— aunt  always  tried  to  punish  me 
in  that  way — ^he  used  to  come  and  talk  to  me 
through  the  keyhole.  Oh,  I  can't  bear  it  I"  she 
Bays,  beginning  to  cry  again,  and  speaking  with  a 
kind  of  ludicrous  pathos  that  would  make  me  laugh 
if  it  were  not  so  very  real.  "  We  fought  and  played 
together  all  those  years — and  now  to  lose  him  after 
all!" 

"  That  is  the  very  reason.  He  thinks  of  you  as  a 
sister.  Did  not  all  that  make  you  feel  as  though 
he  were  your  brother?"  I  ask,  wishing  to  bring 
as  much  common  sense  to  bear  on  the  subject  as 
possible. 

"  Till  he  went  to  college  I  did.  Never  after  that 
But  I  never  knew,  till  klie  came,  how  much  he 
really  was  to  me.  What  a  fool  I  am  to  have  told 
you  all  this ! "  she  exclaims  pettishly.  "  I  keep 
forgetting  that  you  are  lier  friend,  and  have  been 
trying  all  you  could  to  get  him  away  from  me." 

**  Now.  do  be  just ! "  I  say.  "  Whatever  I  may  have 
wished,  you  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  never 
done  or  said  anything  to  injure  you.  I  want  to  help 
you  if  I  can." 

"  Well,  you  can't,"  she  says,  turning  over  her  pillow 
to  find  a  cooler  place.  "And  I  don't  want  to  be 
helped.  I  only  want  to  be  left  alone.  I  wish  you 
would  go." 

"  I  am  going,"  I  reply  curtly.  "  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  must  say,  and  that  is,  that  as  yon  were  the 
cause  of  the  misunderstanding  between  Margaret  and 
Hilton,  it  would  be  only  right  and  just  of  you  to 
undeceive  Margaret"  She  makes  an  impatient  move- 
ment, but  takes  no  further  notice  of  my  speech.  "  I 
am  sure  you  would  be  happier  if  you  did,"  I  con- 
tinue ;  "  and  I  'm  sure  you  could  trust  Margaret 
not  to ^" 

"How  you  worry!"  she  interrupts  angrily.  "I 
have  done  it" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ! "  I  say,  with  a  return  of  my 
friendly  feelings  towards  her.  Who  that  has  sinned 
can  do  more  than  repent  and  make  restitution?  I 
begin  to  think  that  I  shall  never  quite  understand 
this   strange   girl,  who   is  so  eager   for   love   and 
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admiration,  yet  who  exaofgerates  her  faults,  carefully 
conoealfl  her  better  qualities,  and  disdains  so  acorn- 
fully  to  take  any  pains  to  win  the  love  of  those  she 
cares  for  moat. 

"  Good-nitrht,"  I  say.  "  I  am  glad  you  have  written 
to  Margaret  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  never  repent  of  having  done  it" 

"  Stop ! "  she  cries,  as  I  am  moving  towards  the 
door.  *'You  need  not  think  that  I  did  it  from  any 
good  motive.  I  knew  that  as  soon  as  they  met  there 
would  be  an  explanation,  and  then  it  would  all  come 
out    Do  you  think  I  want  him  to  despise  meT' 

"Good-night,"  I  repeat,  and  leave  her,  without 
making  any  comment  on  what  she  has  said.  This  love 
for  Hilton,  which  seems  so  deep  and  strong— what 


would  it  do  for  her  if  she  married  him  ?  Would  it 
be  strong  enough  to  make  her  a  good  wife  to  him? 
To  induce  her  keep  his  house  in  order,  and  train  hi:* 
children  up  in  the  path  of  duty  7  Or  would  it  1«^ 
to  dissatisfaction  at  every  fancied  ooldness?  Julia 
will  never  be  contented !  She  has  yet  to  learn  that 
perfect  happiness  can  never  be  our  lot  on  earth.  She 
is  not  happy ;  she  feels  that  she  has  a  right  to  be 
so,  and  fancies  that  if  she  had  this  or  that  she 
would  be.  Now,  the  thing  desired  is  Hilton*^  love, 
and  if  she  obtained  that,  the  craving  for  happiness 

would  (in  all  probability)  be  still  unsatisfied,  loid 

But  what  need  to  look  further  into  the  subject- 
children  have  cried  for  the  moon  before  now  \ 
{Jo  ht  oonliMiMd.) 


ASPIRATIONS. 


BY    THE    REV.    M.    G. 

T?N  opening  years  youth  dares  like  flame, 

Iv  And  beats  its  wings  'gainst  duty's  cage  ; 

l^/      Nor  ever  doubts  that  world-wide  fame 

Its  glorious  thirst  will  soon  assuage  ; 
Alas  !  time's  onward-rolling  stream 
Rudely  breaks  up  the  glitt'ring  dream. 

When  twinned  hearts  stir  'ncath  love's  full  tide 

We  fain  would  wear  the  poet's  wreath, 
Unthinking  that  ne'er  satis hed 


W ATKINS,    M.A. 

With  man's  applause  confront  we  death  • 
Poetic  souls,  too,  sometimes  mias. 
Spite  of  renown,  the  highest  bliss. 

With  halting  feet  at  length  we  learn 
Thankful  to  tread  the  daily  round. 

Grown  simply  wise,  and  ne'er  to  yearn 
For  goods  outside  the  allotted  bound 

Thus,  loving  God  and  man,  we  find 

Well-being  in  w^ll-doing  shrined. 
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SCRlPTttRE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 

THE    CAPTIVITY    AND    RESTORATION    OF    JUDAH. 


No.  16.    The  Return  or  tu£ 

To  read — Ezra  L 

HE  PROCLAMATION. 
(1 — 4.)  Have  been  reading* 
stories  of  Jewish  exiles 
in  Babylon.  The  seventy 
years'  captivity  now  come 
to  an  end.  Sad  time  of 
gloom  and  banishment  and 
living  as  slaves  in  heathen 
land  to  be  changed  for 
bright  days — return  home 
— ^free  citizens  once  more  in 
their  own  land  —  all  re- 
ligious privileges  restored. 
How  did  all  this  come 
about? 

(a)  Grod  had  ordained  it 
Cyrus  foretold  by  name — 
called  God's  Shepherd,  to  lead  His  people,  and  His 
Messiah,  or  Anointed  One.  (See  Isa.  xliv.  28 ;  xlv. 
1-4.) 

(b)  God  now  put  it  into  Cyrus's  heart,  and  he  fol- 
lowed God's  guiding.  He  issues  a  proclamation,  to 
Jews  to  return  home. 

(r)  He  acknowledges  God  as  Lord  of  all  the  earth 
who  has  given  him  his  kingdom. 

(jf)  He  commands  Jews  to  rebuild  the  Temple, 
(jf)  He  orders  all  to  help  them. 
What  a  wonderful  day  for  the  Jews ! 
Lessons.     1. — God's  faUhfuhu'ss.    All  came  to  pass 
as  foretold.    God's  promises  are  sure.    (2  Cor.  i.  20.) 
All  events  ordered  for  us.    We  may  trust  Him. 

2. — God's  guidanci'.  He  puts  good  thoughts  into 
our  hearts.  His  Spirit  guides,  teaches.  (Ps.  zliii.  3.) 
We  must  follow  His  guidance. 

II.  The  Return.  (5 — 11;  ii.  1,  2.)  Can  ima^ne 
the  excitement  amongst  the  Jews  in  Babylon — pre- 
paration for  long  journey  of  four  months — ^hasty 
baying  of  asses,  camels,  etc.    Notice — 

(a)  Tkelf-ader.  Sheshbazzar — ^prince  of  royal  family 
of  Judah,  usually  called  by  Jewish  name,  Zerubbabel. 
(ii.  2.) 

(J?)  Tlw  Huvthen.  The  chief  of  the  fathers,  i.r.^ 
elders  of  the  tribes.  Some  of  these  would  remember 
Jerusalem,  left  in  their  youth.  Priests  and  Levites 
naturally  most  eager  to  rebuild  Temple.  All  whose 
spirit  God  had  stirred  to  return  to  Jerusalem — in  all 
42.360  (ii.  64),  besides  7,337  servaats  and  200  singers 
(u.  66). 

(c)  The  help.  Cyrus  gives  them  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple.  (Remind  how  Belshazzar  had  been  punished 
for  his  impious  use  of  these.) 

Their  friends  in  Babylon  give  them  money  and 
precious  stones.  So  all  things  made  ready  for  their 
retam. 

Nothing  told  of  journey.  Can  picture  the  long 
caravan — ^Priests,  Levites,  uid  singers  chanting  daily 


Psalms,  such  as  Ixxxiv.,  oxxii.,  oxxxvi.,  etc. — men 
leading  camels  joining  in  chorus,  women  and  children 
riding.  The  encampment  at  night — the  nearing 
Jerusalem — the  holy  and  beautiful  city  at  last  visible. 
(Ps.  xlviii.)  The  shouts  of  joy  and  praise  as  they 
enter — the  long  pilgrimage  over. 

Lesson.  Jerusalem  vnr  how^.  This  life's  journey  a 
pilgrimage.  Sin's  bondage  left — the  ransomed  of  the 
Lord  come  with  singing  to  their  Zion.  (Isa.  xxxv. 
10.) 


No.  17.    The  Temple  Bjixjun. 
To  read — Ezra  H,  68 — 70  and  in. 

I.  Offebincjs.  (ii.  68—70.)  Jerusalem  reached— 
people  settled  down  in  cities  round  about.  Then 
begin  to  arrange  for  work  of  rebuilding  Temple. 
Great  meeting  held  to  collect  offerings.    Notice — 

(rt)  The  elders  take  the  lead — set  good  example. 

(ft)  Offerings  made  freely—  not  of  constraint. 

(r)  All  gave  according  to  means. 

Three  good  examples  for  all  time. 

II.  WoKSHiP.  (iii.  1 — (>.)  Offerings  incomplete 
without  worship.  Now  things  getting  into  order — 
regular  worship  re-established. 

(ff.)  Slight  time.    Seventh  month  full  of  holy  days. 

First  day— a  holy  convocation.    (Num.  xxix.  1.) 

Tenth  day — ^great  fast,  or  Day  of  Atonement. 
(Num.  xxix.  7.) 

Fifteenth  day — Feast  of  Tabernacles  kept  for 
seven  days.    (Lev.  xxiii.  34.) 

(Jb)  Might  plaee.  People  gathered  at  Jerusalem — 
place  chosen  by  Grod  for  solemn  worship.  Site  of 
Temple  oarefuUy  traced  out — exact  position  of  altar 
ascertained.  Cannot  build  whole  Temple  at  once — 
plans  must  be  drawn — builders  chosen — materials 
collected — so  do  what  they  can  at  once. 

(c)  Bight  sere  ires.    Daily  sacrifices  begun  at  once. 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  etc.,  held  as  appointed. 
Freewill  offerings  accepted. 

Lessons.  1.  All  things  done  in  order,  as  God  ap- 
points, then  may  expect  His  blessing. 

2.  Duty  o/iwrshijf.  In  our  homes — in  God's  House. 
All  who  offer  praise  and  prayer  honour  God. 
(Ps.  1.  23.) 

III.  Dedication.  (7—13.)  Preparations  for  re- 
building begun  in  earnest.  Workmen  of  all  kinds 
assembled  at  Jerusalem — cedar  trees  sent  for  from 
mountains  of  Lebanon — ^now  at  last  comes  the  day 
for  laying  foundations  of  Temple.    Notice — 

(«)  Jeshna  a  man  of  Judah — the  royal  tribe — takes 
the  lead. 

(Jb)  Levites  —  i.e.,  priestly  tribe — take  prominent 
part. 

(r)  Bnild-ers  lay  the  stone  well  and  truly. 

(d)  Priests  in  robes  of  office  conduct  religious 
service. 

(e)  Singers  lead  service  of  song,  prayer,  and  praise. 
(J)  People  all  join  in  chorus.    (Ps.  cxxxvi.) 
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Now  comes  a  strang-e  scene.  People  shout  with  joy 
and  excitement — but  old  people  weep.    Why?— 

(rt)  They  remember  glory  of  last  Temple,  so  grand 
and  beautiful — ^this  one  looks  so  mean  and  poor. 

(ft)  They  know  what  is  lacking  in  this  one — viz., 
the  Ark  with  its  contents  (Heb.  ix.  4.)— the  glory  of 
the  Lord  over  the  Mercy-seat — etc. 

Yet  this  Temple  was  to  have  greater  glory  (Hag.  ii. 
10),  for  Christ  was  to  come  and  teach  in  it  and 
give  peace. 

Lesson.  Jivy  in  OoeTt  Howw.  "  I  have  thought  of 
Thy  loving-kindness  in  the  midst  of  Thy  Temple." 


No.  18.    The  Temple  Hindered. 
To  read — Ezra  ir.,  v.  (^parts). 

I.  Adversaries,  (iv.  1—8.)  Building  of  Temple 
begun  prosperously — now  difficulties  begin.  Advers- 
aries come  forward.    Who  are  they.' 

(«)  Their  race.  Mixed  people— sprung  from  settlers 
brought  into  Palestine  by  Assyrians  after  ten  tribes 
taken  captive.  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.)  Commonly  called 
Samaritans. 

(6)  Tlicir  religion — ^mixed — partly  Jewish,  partly 
heathen. 

Desire  to  help  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  Temple. 
Why  were  they  refused? 

Because  did  not  worship  God  truly,  therefore 
could  not  be  allowed  to  join  in  building  His  House. 
They  might  beguile  Jews  into  idolatry — the  sin  for 
which  they  had  been  taken  captive  to  Babylon. 

Samaritans  not  allowed  to  help— determined  to 
hinder. 

What  did  they  do? 

Discouraged  the  people — ^hindered  them  in  building 
— hired  counsellors  against  them — wrote  accusations 
against  them  to  the  Kings  of  Persia.  What  did 
they  say?    (12—16.) 

(tf)  Jerusalem  always  been  rebellious  city. 

(h)  Jews  will  refuse  to  jMiy  taxes. 

(c)  The  king  will  suffer  great  loss. 

What  did  all  this  opposition  show? 

(a)  Envy  at  growing  success  of  Jews. 

(b)  Hatred  leading  to  malice. 

(r)  Revenge  for  not  being  allowed  to  help. 

Result — the  work  stopped  for  many  years. 

Lesson.  Patiftiee.  Must  expect  difficulties  —  op- 
position— in  doing  God's  work.  Trial  of  patience — 
but  because  it  in  God's  work  all  will  come  right  at 
last.    (James  i.  3,  4.) 

II.  Helpers,    (v.  1 — 5.)     Sad  time  in  Jerusalem. 

Building  of  Temple  stopped — ^probably  daily  sacri- 
fices also — ^people  grow  careless.  But  always  darkest 
before  dawn.    Notice — 

(a)  God's  eye  upon  them  all  the  while  (verse  5). 

(Ji)  Two  prophets  sent  to  enoonrage  them. 

Will  notice  two  things  in  Haggai*s  prophecy — 

(a)  Blam-e  for  building  fine  houses  while  Temple 
in  ruins.    (Hag.  i.  4.) 

(&)  Enroll  ragnm-nf — glory  of  this  Temple  shall  be 
greater  than  that  of  former.    (Hag.  ii.  10.) 


Result  —  princes,  prophets,  people,  all  begin  thd 
work  once  more.  Tatnai,  the  governor,  inquires  into 
the  matter — writes  to  Darius  for  information — was 
such  a  decree  as  that  of  Cyrus  really  made  ?  The 
decree  is  searched  for — found  (vi,  1 — 3),  and  fresh 
orders  are  given  for  carrying  on  the  work.  Help  of 
all  sorts  sent  (vi.  9)  for  sacrifices,  eto.  All  who 
hinder  the  work  to  be  destroyed.     So  all  ends  well. 

Lesson.  The  wrath  of  nuin  shall  turn  to  Hi* 
praise. 

No.  19.    The  Temple  Vikished. 
To  read^Ezra  ri.  13-22. 

I.  Temple  Dedicated.  At  last  all  complete- 
Temple  had  taken  twenty  years  to  build— must  now 
be  solemnly  dedicated  or  set  apart  for  service  of  God. 
Remind  of  similar  scenes — 

(a)  Jacob  dedicated  altar  at  Bethel.  (Gen.  xxviiL 
18.) 

(6)  Tabernacle  dedicated  in  wilderness.  (Ex.  xL 
10,  etc.) 

(r)  Varid  re-dedicated  the  Ark.    (2  Sam,  vL  17.) 

(rf)  Solomon's  Temple  dedicated.    (2  Chron.  vii.  5.) 

(O  Christ  attended  Feast  of  Dedioation.  (St.  John 
X.  22.) 

Can  imagine  the  gathering  and  service  at  Jeru- 
salem.   Great  joy  at  completed  work. 

Large  offerings  for  the  service  of  the  Temple. 

Burnt  offerings  for  past  sins  (verse  17). 

Sin  offerings  for  thanksgiving. 

Psalms  of  praise  sung,  cuch  as  cxxii.,  cxxxvL,  cL 

Arrangement  made  for  regular  worship — Priests 
and  Levites  to  take  regular  turns.' 

All  things  set  duly  in  order. 

Lesson.  /  was  glad  when  tliey  said,  Let  ns  go  into 
the  Htmse  of  the  Lord. 

II.  Passover  Kept.  (19—22.)  Remind  of  the 
three  great  yearly  feasts — Passover,  Pentecost,  Taber- 
nacles. 

Passover  instituted  the  night  Israelites  came  out  of 
Egypt.    (Ex.  xii.  3.) 

Passover  looked  back  to  deliverance  from  Egypt. 

Passover  looked  forward  to  Christ's  death — the 
Lamb  of  God.     (1  Pet.  i.  18.) 

Passover  revived  by  Hezekiah.    (2  Chron.  xxxi  2.) 
„         kept  by  Christ    (St  Luke  ii.  41.) 
„         only  to  be  kept  by  Jews.     (Ex.  xiL  43.) 
„         observed  with  rejoicings  for  seven  daysw 

What  were  their  special  grounds  for  joy? — 

(r/)  God  had  turned  the  king's  heart  towards  thvm. 

(fe)  They  were  settled  at  peace  in  their  own 
land. 

(r)  The  Temple  was  finished. 

Notice  how  they  prepared  for  the  Festival — 

(a)  The  people  were  solemnly  purified.  (See  2 
Chron.  xxx.  15—17.) 

(i^)  They  separated  themselves  from  the  heathen 
around.    All  this  taught  them  many  lessons — 

1.  God  is  holy— cannot  look  upon  sin. 

2.  Need  for  personal  holiness. 

3.  God  must  be  worshipped  with  holy  worship. 
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THE     UNITED     KINGDOM     ALLIANCE. 


I 


HE  United  Kin^rdom  Alliance 
is  probably  the  best  known 
of  all  the  organisations  which 
teetotalism  has  raised  and 
moulded  in  this  land.  It 
embodies,  announces,  and 
enforces  much  of  the  senti- 
ment not  only  of  the  total 
abstainer,  but  of  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  sobriety.  And,  without  expressing"  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  measures  it  advocates,  we 
may  well  find  in  its  story  and  in  its  leaders,  past 
and  present,  much  to  admire  and  interest.  It  is 
more  than  thirty-four  years  since  the  formation  of 
the  Alliance,  and  many  of  its  early  friends  have 
pa8sed  away.  It  has  known  some  chanpre  in  the 
popular  appreciation  of  its  views,  and  it  has  had 
in  recent  years  a  reception  very  different  from  that 
it  met  with  in  its  early  days :  but  constantly  and 
tenaciously  it  has  promul<ratecf  its  opinions,  and  has 
certainly  aided  jrreatly  in  ihe  diffusion  of  more 
correct  views  as  to  some  of  the  functions,  and  exer- 
cises of  the  functions,  of  government. 

The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for  procuring  the 
legislative  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
beverages  was  formed  June  1st.  18.53.  Its  founder 
and  first  treasurer  was  Nathaniel  Card.  "  a  guileless 
Quaker,"  and  amongst  his  friends  were  found  many  of 
the  early  members  of  the  Alliance.  The  first  report 
was  presented  to  the  General  Council  in  October,  1853, 
and  since  that  time  the  Manchester  meeting  in  that 
month  has  been  one  of  the  events  of  each  year  in 
Cottonopolis.  In  the  list  of  the  first  subscribers,  the 
number  of  '*  Friends  "  is  a  rather  remarkable  one.  It 
includes  the  names  of  Card,  Alexander,  Richard  Allen, 
Samuel  Bowley,  the  Clarks  of  Street,  Backhouse, 
Binns,  and  other  well-known  Quaker  names.  Sir 
Walter  C.  Trevelyan  headed  the  list ;  but  he,  Mr.  J. 
Silk  Buckingham,  and  most  of  those  we  have  named, 
have  passiHl  away,  and  of  fifty-five  subscribers  who  a*^ 
named,   the   chief    survivors   arc  M:-.    S.    Pcpe,  Mr. 


Joseph  Cowen,  of  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  Charles  Thomp- 
son, then  of  Manchester.  The  first  president  was 
Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan  ;  and  amongst  the  seventeen 
vice-presidents  was  the  well-known  temperance  name 
of  Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham  ;  the  honorary  secre- 
tary was  Mr.  Samuel  Pope;  and  the  secretaries, 
William  Gawthorpe  and  Thomas  H.  Barker.  There 
were  on  the  General  Council  293  names — ninety -seven 
being  those  of  clergymen  and  ministers.  That  Council 
formulated  what  would  in  America  be  called  the 
'*  platform ''  of  the  Alliance,  and  an  aggregate  meet- 
ing "  in  the  Com  Exchange,  Manchester,"  endorsed 
it.  The  growth  was  comparatively  slow  in  public 
appreciation  in  the  early  years,  but   the   agitation 
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was  oonduoted  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press 
with  unflagging  energy  and  with  unwavering  courage. 
There  was,  in  some  quarters,  indifference  ;  there  was 
some  opposition  which  was  fair,  and  a  little  which 
was  abusive.  Meetings  were  broken  up  at  Birming- 
ham, at  Exeter,  Southampton,  Dudley,  and  other 
places ;  but  these  were  found  to  be  most  effectual 
advertisements  of  the  cause  and  of  its  advocates,  and 
gradually  the  public  ear  was  won  at  least  to  quiet 
listening. 

In  the  endeavour  to  win  the  public  ear,  the  Alliance 
enlisted  the  sympathies 
of  the  Hon.  Neal  Dow, 
who  visited  this  country 
in  1857  and  addressed 
enormous  gatherings — 
one  on  Parshaw  Crag,  at 
which  it  was  computed 
that  14,000  persons  were 
present.  A  conference 
of  ministers  had  its  ef- 
fect on  the  views  of  the 
clergymen  and  minis- 
ters of  many  denomi- 
nations ;  a  nevrspaper 
organ  for  the  Alliance 
was  begun,  bearing  its 
name ;  and  finally,  pro- 
positions on  which  the 
Permissive  Bill  was 
afterwards  based  were 
formulated.  The  Social 
Science  Congress  and 
the  British  Association 
formed  battle-fields  on 
which  the  doctrine  of 
prohibition  was  fought 
over.  In  1860  there 
were  also  a  series  of 
measures  which  brought 
the  Alliance  into  a  fame 
it  had  not  previously 
known:    in    that   year 

the  Budget  provided  for  lower  duties  for  French 
wines,  and  a  new  system  of  wine  and  beer  licences. 
The  Alliance  raised  the  alarm,  and  before  the  end  of 
February  Mr.  Gladstone  abandoned  the  project  as  far 
as  the  beer  licence  was  concerned.  The  second  read- 
ing of  the  Licence  Bill,  so  shorn,  was  moved  on  March 
20th  ;  and  then,  until  May  7th,  the  famous  battle  was 
waged.  In  the  end  there  were  305  voted  and  paired  for 
the  Bill,  and  231  against  it — a  narrow  majority  under 
the  circumstances.  The  debates  so  ended  occupy  over 
100  pages  of  Hansard,  That  fight,  moreover,  brought 
to  the  front,  as  Parliamentary  agent  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  Mr.  James  H.  Raper,  one  of  the 
veterans  of  the  movement,  and  one  of  its  ablest 
advocates.  In  the  following  year  the  battle  between 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Alliance 
was  renewed  over  a  proposal  to  repeal  part  of  the 
"  Tippling  Act,"  and  in  this  instance  the  supporters 
of  the  organisation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  led  by 
Mr.  A,  S.  Ayrton,  won.  In  1863,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Lawson's 
**  resolution "  was  introduoed  by  him  in  the  House, 


SIR    WILFRID    LAW80N,    BART.,    M.P. 


but  he  carried  only  21  members  with  him  into  the 
lobby ;  but  the  year  1864  was  made  memorable  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Intoxicating  Liquors  Bill — 
of  which  "  Permissive  Bill "  2,549  petitions  desired  the 
passing.    Supported  by  Mr.  Henry  Pease,  and  with  a 
half -condemnation  from  Mr.  John  Bright,  the  Bill 
found  37  supporters  in  the  House,  and  294  opponents. 
That   defeat  was   followed    by  the   defeat    of   Mr. 
Wilfrid   Lawson ;    but   that  was   a   defeat  for  one 
Parliament  only,  and  at  the  general  election  of  1868 
the  Parliamentary  chief  of  the  Allianoe  was  returned 
for  his  old  oonstitnency 
of  Carlisle,  but  under 
the  title  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson.    His  reappear- 
ance betokened  the  in- 
troduction again  of  the 
Permissive  Bill ;     and 
the  division  showed  in- 
creased    support     and 
diminished  opposition — 
the  numbers  being,  with 
tellers  and  pairs,  94  for 
the  Bill,  and  200  against 
In  18*70  there  were  115 
for,   and   146   against; 
and  in    the    following 
year  136  were  for,  and 
208  against.    It  is  need- 
less to   follow   further 
the    Parliamentary  ac- 
tion, either  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Bill  or 
the  less  definite  ''local 
option"   resolutions 
which     followed,    and 
which  were    supported 
by    increasing    majori- 
ties.    The  organisation 
has  used  its  efforts  to 
support  many  a  measure 
in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  and  to  op- 
pose others,  and  gradually  its  force  has  become  one 
of  the  powers  in  Parliament. 

Not  alone  in  legislative  action  has  the  Allianoe 
been  prominent  for  a  score  of  years.  It  has  provided 
much  literature  on  temperance  questions  :  it  has  con- 
vened the  citizens  of  many  a  city  to  express  opinion 
on  such  questions  ;  it  has  for  years  kept  up  streams  of 
petitions  to  Parliament ;  and  by  its  deputations  and 
members  the  need  for  reform  in  licensing,  and  the 
need  for  prohibition,  have  been  urged  on  Convocation 
and  Church  assembly  and  association.  And  its  work 
in  constant  vigilant  watch  over  legislative  action 
in  many  lands  has  not  been  one  of  the  least  of  the 
benefits  it  has  conferred  on  the  public. 

The  first  subscription  list  had  attached  to  it  the 
names  of  55  subscribers  of  £5  each  and  upwards,  its 
total  income  being  £900  ;  in  less  than  a  score  of  years 
its  subscription  list  rose  to  £10,000;  and  for  its  last 
financial  year  the  receipts  were,  from  subscriptions, 
£11,838  ;  whilst  receipts  for  literature,  etc.,  brought 
up  the  total  for  the  year  to  £16,339. 
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Year  by  year  the  early  friends  of  the  Alliance  who 
snnriYe  are  fewer;  the  annual  reporte  oyer  thirty 
years  tell  the  tale  of  the  loss  of  men  like  Silk 
Buckingham,  Nathaniel  Card,  Robert  Gharleton,  Wash- 
ington Wilks.  Canon  Stowell,  General  Perronet 
Thompson,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  (father  of  the  present 
baronet),  James  Teare,  Lord  Brougham,  William 
Hoyle,  and  Hugh  Mason — men  whose  varied  views 
in  politics  and  religion,  as  well  as  teetotalism,  tell 
well  the  story  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Alliance. 

Though  the  adherents  of  the  Alliance  are  in  many 
lands,  Manchester  is  its  centre.  It  is  there  a  power, 
and  almost  a  personality.  It  does  not  now  do  as 
it  did  thirty  years  ago  there— hold  its  Grand  Bazaars 
for  a  week,  and  sell  the  contributions  of  adherents  in 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Man,  to  raise 
its  funds.  It  calls  for  a  guarantee  of  subscriptions 
over  a  series  of  years,  and  its  friends  promise  sums 
that  range  from  a  shilling  to  £1,000  yearly,  and  thus 
its  funds  are  furnished  Manchester  helps  to  fill  its 
purse,  and  it  gives  it  year  by  year  enthusiastic 
audiences.  When  the  Greneral  Ck)uncil  meets  in  the 
Friends*  Meeting  House  in  that  city,  the  enthusiasm 
might  arouse  any  of  the  staid  descendants  of  George 
Fox  who  are  near.  But  the  gathering  in  the  noble 
Free  Trade  Hall  at  night  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
year  in  Cottonopolis.  There  are  usually  on  the  plat- 
form more  members  of  Parliament  of  both  parties  than 
are  to  be  found  at  any  other  non-political  meeting ; 
there  is  a  Queen*s  Counsel  who  for  over  thirty  years 
has  been  honorary  secretary  ;  there  are  canons,  and 
clergymen,  and  ministers  many ;  doctors  of  fame  are 
there,  and  a  representative  gathering  of  temperance 
men  and  thoughtful  citizens  come  from  every  quarter, 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's.  And  in  tier  after 
tier  the  audience  rises  to  the  sight,  so  vast  in  num- 
bere,  so  influential  in  appearance,  and  so  enthusiastic 
in  approval  of  the  resolutions,  that  the  wonder  is  why 
the  Bill  of  the  humorous  and  bearded  baronet,  of 
Pope  and  Lees,  of  Raper  and  Barker,  and  their  col- 
leagues, is  not  an  Act,  but  still  in  the  chrysalis  state 
of  a  Bill  only.  If  the  head-quarters  of  the  Alliance 
are  in  Manchester,  its  branches  are  widespread,  its 
agents   and  superintendents  are  located  in  many  a 
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county,  and  its  literature  permeates  the  land.  It  has 
entered  on  the  second  stage  in  its  history ;  its  founders 
have  mainly  passed  away ;  it  has  had  not  to  change 
its  policy,  but  its  front,  yet  it  unweariedly  pursues  the 
same  object,  has  the  same  end  in  view,  and  none 
can  tell  how  near  or  how  far  off  is  its  goal. 

J.  W.  S. 

*^i*  We  are  iiidebtoil  to  tlie  followiug  pliotograplierH  for  peniii«- 
biou  to  engrave  the  portniitM  tlhuitretiiig  this  article  :— 
MesMrs.  Burt  and  Hharp,  Brighton,  for  tlie  iH)rtrait  uT  Mr. 
Raper  ;  MeMtirH.  Boning  and  SniaU,  Baker  Street,  W.,  for  the 
portimit  of  Dr.  Leeii ;  Mr.  Sarony,  New  York,  for  the  i>ortniit 
of  Mr.  Whitworth  ;  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Hiltou,  Savoy  Street,  for 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Barker. 


SOME      BIBLE      PLANTS. 

I.-INTRODUCTORY. 


BY     THE     BEV.     WILLIAM     SPIERS, 


BOUT  a  hundred  plants  and  veget- 
able products  are  referred  to  in 
the  Bible,  most  of  which,  but 
not  quite  all,  have  been  identified. 
These  allusions,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  confined  to  Pales- 
tine, for  the  native  flora  of 
Egypt  is  a  poor  one,  its  only  im- 
portant plants  being  the  papyrus  of  the  Nile  and 
some  of  the  cereals;  while  the  Arabian    desert   is 


M.A.,     F.O.S.,    F.R.M.a 

exceedingly  barren,  furnishing  hardly  anything  but 
an  occasional  palm,  the  terebinth,  the  juniper,  the 
caper  or  hyssop,  and  the  desert  acacia. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  few  of  the  names 
of  plants  in  our  Authorised  Version  have  turned  out 
to  be  incorrectly  given.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
translators  of  King  James'  reign  to  be  so  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  flora  of  the  East  as  to  be  able 
to  give  the  exact  English  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
or  Greek  name  in  every  case.    Hence  it  is  that  a  few 
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of  the  plants  mentioned  in  that  version — tares,  lily  of 
the  valley,  balm,  myrrh,  apple-tree,  and  one  or  two 
others — are  not  the  same  as  those  known  by  these 
names  amon<rst  ourselves. 

The  fact  that  there  arc  comparatively  so  few 
references  to  vegetable  productions  in  the  Bible  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  that  it 
is  only  those  plants  which,  from  their  abundance,  or 
special  beauty,  or  g^reat  utility,  possessed  exceptional 
importance,  that  we  should  expect  to  be  alluded  to  in 
a  book  whose  primary  purposes  were  historical  and 
relijirious.  The  vine,  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  cereals,  so 
luxuriant  and  valuable ;  the  palm,  cedar,  and  bay,  the 
fit  emblems  of  constancy  and  dignity ;  and  the  thorn 
and  briar,  the  vivid  images  of  evil  and  pain :  these 
are  the  plants  most  frequently  named. 

It  most  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  flora 
of  the  Holy  Land  is  meagre.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
strikingly  rich  and  diversified.  There  are  twice  as 
many  species  of  plants  native  to  Palestine  as  there  are 
in  the  very  much  wider  area  of  the  British  Islands. 
But  it  is  only  on  aooount  of  their  economic  utility, 
or  because  of  their  suitability  for  moral  and  spiritual 
illustrations,  that  they  are  mentioned  by  the  inspired 
writers.  The  geographical  conditions  of  Palestine  are 
so  varied,  and  its  climate  is  so  favourable  to  vegetable 
growth,  that  no  botanist  will  feel  astonished  at  the 
richness  of  its  flora.  Of  Oriental  types  there  are  the 
splendid  acacias,  and  their  brightly  coloured  parasite, 
the  loranthus ;  the  denizens  of  the  mountain  include 
the  oak,  the  maple,  the  magnificent  cedar,  and  the 
pretty  oxyria;  among  the  trees  are  the  carob,  the 
terebinth,  the  olive,  and  the  pistachio,  the  bay,  the 
myrtle,  and  the  oleander ;  crowds  of  orchids  and 
anemones,  lilies  and  pinks,  cyclamens  and  echiums, 
and  many  other  showy  flowers,  occur  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  to  lead  Canon  Tristram  to  compare  the 
scene  with  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  while  everywhere  are 
seen  most  of  the  blossoms  that  ornament  the  English 
wayside  and  hedgerow — the  buttercup  and  daisy,  the 
campion  and  oom-poppy,  the  dog-rose  and  bryony, 
the  willow-herb  and  germander  speedwell,  the  herb- 
robert  and  stitchwort,  the  wild  mint  and  selfheal,  the 
groundsel  and  dandelion,  and  others  familiar  to  us. 

The  chief  attraction,  however,  of  the  Palestinian 
flora  does  not  lie  in  its  profusion,  nor  even  in  its 
beauty,  but  in  its  hallowed  associations.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  impressed  even  by  the  simple  daisy  and 
buttercup  of  those  pastures  over  which  Abraham 
walked  when,  by  Divine  direction,  he  pitched  his 
tent  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  The  beautiful  tulips 
and  orchids  shine  with  added  charms  when  we 
reflect  that  it  was  flowers  like  these,  and  growing 
where  they  now  flourish,  that  David,  the  ruddy-faced 
shepherd   lad,  plucked  while  guarding  his  father's 


flocks.  These  charming  anemones  and  tinted  or 
spotless  lilies  that  transfigure  the  plains  and  ponds 
of  Judiea  seem  to  speak  to  our  very  soul  as  they 
re-echo  the  sweet  and  oft-nocded  lessons  of  trust  and 
contentment  which  the  Saviour  drew  from  them. 

Plants  are  arranged  by  botani.sts  in  certain  groups 
for  the  purposes  of  study  and  comparison.  The 
older  classification  of  Linnaeus,  useful  as  it  was 
when  little  was  known  of  the  nature  and  affinities  of 
plants,  or  of  their  mode  of  development,  has  been 
quite  superseded  by  the  natural  system  of  Jussieu  and 
De  Candolle.  In  regard  to  most  plants,  the  blossom 
and  the  seed  are  the  essential  parts  oonoemed  in 
reproduction,  while  in  the  remainder  a  modified  form 
of  seed,  called  a  spore,  is  developed  without  the 
mediation  of  a  flower.  This  distinction  supplies  the 
principle  of  the  first  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  into  Cryptogams  or  flowerless  plants,  and 
Phsenogams  or  flowering  plants.  The  young  plant, 
which  germinates  from  the  seed,  puts  out  either  one 
or  two  seed-leaves,  or  nursing-leaves,  called  cotyle- 
dons :  hence  flowering  plants  are  further  divided  into 
monocotyledons,  or  those  having  one  seed-leaf,  and 
dicotyledons,  which  have  two  seed-leaves.  Further 
sub-divisions  into  what  are  called  natural  orders  are 
based  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  plants,  and  their 
affinities  with  one  another. 

The  only  approach  to  classiflcation  of  plants  in  the 
Bible  is  the  arrangement  which  is  met  with  in  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation.  But  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  in  referring  to  grass,  herb,  and  tree,  Moses 
merely  aimed  at  giving  a  brief  and  general  enumera- 
tion, such  as  should  appeal  at  once  to  the  popular 
mind.  In  any  effort  that  may  be  made  to  study  the 
plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  it  is  the  most  con- 
venient, whilst  it  is  also  the  most  instructive  method, 
to  follow  the  system  now  universally  adopted  by 
botanists. 

In  regard  to  the  Cryptogams,  or  flowcrlww  plants — 
in  which  group  are  included  lichens,  fungi,  mosses, 
ferns,  etc. — nothing  need  be  stated  save  that  there  is 
no  clear  reference  in  Scripture  to  any  member  of  this 
group.  It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  the  manna 
of  the  wilderness  was  a  kind  of  lichen,  and  that  the 
hyssop,  used  for  sprinkling  sacrificial  blood,  was  a 
moss ;  but  the  difficulties  which  beset  these  supposi- 
tions are  such  as  have  led  to  their  rejection  by 
practically  all  whose  judgment  is  of  value  in 
botanical  questions.  We  have  to  deal,  therefore,  only 
with  Phasnogams,  or  flowering  plants,  the  largest  and 
by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two  great  groups 
into  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  ;  and  we 
shall  in  future  papere  take  up  the  natural  orders  as 
they  come  in  the  arrangement  most  generally  adopted 
by  English  botanists. 
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Oh,  hope  of  every  contrite  heart ; 

Oh,  joy  of  all  the  meek  ; 
To  those  who  fall,  how  kind  Thou  ail, 

How  kind  to  those  who  seek ! 


But  what  to  those  who  find  %    Ah,  this 
Nor  tongue  nor  pen  can  show ; 

The  love  of  Jesus,  what  it  is 
None  but  His  loved  ones  know. 
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MILTON^S    HOUSE    AT    CHALFONT    ST.    GILES. 


IT    is  a  very 
curious  fact 
that  though  the 
poet  Milton   is 
known  to  have 
occupied    more 
houses    than 
most  men  dur- 
ing his  lifetime, 
only     one      of 
and  that  is  the 
St  Giles,  to  which 
lily  when  London 
Plague.    He  was 
knows,  in  Bread 
but  the  house  is 
ite  can  no  longer 
be  identified.    The  St.  Paul's  School 
of  his  day,  where  he  studied  the  "new  learning," 
was  burnt  down  in  the  Great  Fire  of    16«6.      The 
lodgings  in  St.  Bride's  Churchyard  and  the  house 
where    he   took  pupils   in    Aldersgate    Street    have 
also  disappeared,  and  those  he  occupied  in  White- 
hall  and  near    St  James's   Park  have  been  swept 
away,  the  site  of  the  latter  being  now  occupied  by 
the  green  lawn  of  Queen  Anne's  Mansions ;   the  Old 
Vicarage  at   Stowmarket,   where   he    used   to  visit 
his  friend  Dr.  Thomas   Young,  has  been  improved 
off  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  the  three  houses  in 
which    his    brother   Christopher    lived    at    Ipswich, 
and  received  the   poet  as  his  guest,  are  unknown, 
though  it  is  possible  that  one  of  them  was  a  quaint 
old  house  near  St   Clement's  Church,  in  which  to 
this  day  the  front  door  opens  into  a  long  passage, 
which  runs  down  to  an  octagonal  space  occupied  by 
the  staircase  and  a  gallery,  while  behind  there  is 
quite  a  lovely  old  garden. 

He  also  lived  in  Barbican,  Holbom,  and  Red  Lion 
Square,  and  at  the  Restoration  he  concealed  himself 
in  an  old  edifice  in  Bartholomew  Close,  till  an  Act  of 
Oblivion  was  passed  which  secured  his  person  and 
property.  After  this,  he  moved  to  Jewin  Street,  and 
finally  took  up  his  abode  in  Artillery  Walk,  Bunhill 
Fields,  where  he  died.  All  have  vanished  before  the 
besom  of  change,  but  the  small  cottage  to  which  he 
retired  from  Jewin  Street  still  stands  at  one  end  of 
the  Chalfont  street,  and  in  honour  to  his  memory 
this  has  recently  been  bought  for  a  committee  got 
together  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Gumey,  for  the  small 
sum  of  £150,  though  that,  considering  the  present 
value  of  houses  and  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
quite  as  much  as  it  is  worth.  An  enterprising 
American  offered  £900  for  it,  and  proposed  carrying 
away  every  brick,  stone,  and  rafter,  and  setting  them 
Up  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  So,  at 
least,  the  story  goes. 

Buckinghamshire  was  by  no  means  fresh  ground 
to  John  Milton,  for  his  parents  had  lived  at  Horton, 
on  the  little  river  Colne,  not  very  far  from  Stoke 


Pogis,  where  his  mother's  tomb  in  St  Michael's 
parish  church  is  still  pointed  out ;  and  while  at 
home,  after  he  left  Cambridge,  he  wrote  *'Comus" 
and  "  Arcades  "  for  the  grandchildren  of  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  who  lived  at  Harefield,  in  Middlesex,  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles  across  country  from  Horton.  His 
interest  in  that  beautiful  county  of  hills  and  dales 
and  clustering  beech- woods  was  probably  quickened 
considerably  when,  after  blindness  fell  upon  him,  he 
required  someone  to  read  aloud  to  him,  and  was 
advised  by  his  friend  Dr.  Paget,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Isaac  Pennington,  of  Chalfont  Grange, 
to  try  that  gentleman's  protege,  Thomas  EUwood,  a 
well  -  known  Quaker,  who  came  originally  from 
Crowell,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  South  Bucks.  His  own  account  of 
his  readings  with  the  poet  is  rather  interesting,  as 
given  in  his  "  History,"  a  volume  that  is  now  some- 
what rare  : — 

"  He  received  me  courteously,  as  well  for  the  sake 
of  Dr.  Paget,  who  introduced  me,  as  of  Isaac  Pen- 
nington, who  recommended  me,  to  both  of  whom  he 
bore  a  good  respect.  And  having  inquired  divers 
things  of  me,  with  respect  to  my  former  progression 
in  learning,  he  dismissed  me,  to  provide  myself  such 
accommodations  as  might  be  most  suitable  to  my 
future  studies.  I  went,  therefore,  and  took  myself  a 
lodging  as  near  to  his  house — which  was  then  in 
Jewin  Street — as  conveniently  I  could ;  and  from 
thenceforward  went  every  day  in  the  afternoon, 
except  on  the  first-days  in  the  week ;  and  sitting  by 
him  in  his  dining-room,  read  to  him  in  such  books  in 
the  Latin  tongue  as  he  pleased  to  hear  me  read.  At 
my  first  sitting  to  read  to  him,  observing  that  I  used 
the  English  pronunciation,  he  told  me  if  I  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  tongue,  not  only  to  read 
and  understand  Latin  authors,  but  to  converse  with 
foreigners,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  I  must  learn  the 
foreign  pronunciation.  To  this  I  consenting,  he  in- 
structed me  how  to  sound  the  vowels,  so  different 
from  the  common  pronunciation  used  by  the  English, 
who  speak  Anglice  their  Latin,  that  (with  some  few 
other  variations  in  sounding  some  consonants  in  par- 
ticular cases,  as  c  before  e  or  *,  like  ch  ;  sc  before  t, 
like  x/i,  etc.)  the  Latin  thus  spoken  seemed  as  differ- 
ent from  that  which  was  delivered  as  the  English 
generally  speak  it,  as  if  it  were  another  language. 
.  .  .  This  change  of  pronunciation  proved  a  new 
difficulty  to  me.  It  was  now  harder  to  me  to  read 
than  it  was  before  to  understand  when  read.    But 

"  *  Incessant  pains 
Tlie  end  obtains,' 

and  so  did  I.  Which  made  my  reading  the  more 
acceptable  to  my  master.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
perceiving  with  what  earnest  desire  I  pursued  learn- 
ing, gave  me  not  only  all  the  encouragement,  bat  all 
the  help  he  could.  For  having  a  curious  ear,  he 
understood  by  my  tone  when  I  undentood  what  I 
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read  and  when  I  did  not ;  and  accordingly  would  stop 
me,  examine  me,  and  open  the  most  diffioult  passages 
to  me. 

"  Thus  went  I  on  f  or.about  six  weeks'  time ;  reading 
to  him  in  the  afternoons,  and  exeioising  myself  with 
my  own  books  in  my  chamber  in  the  forenoons,  I  was 
sensible  of  an  improvement.  But,  alas !  I  had  fixed 
my  studies  in  a  wrong  place.    London  and  I  could 
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summer  Milton  wrote  and  desired  him  to  take  a  house 
in  that  neighbourhood,  "  that  he  might  go  out  of  the 
city,  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  family,  the 
pestilence  then  growing  hot  in  London."    The  cottage 
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and  return  into  the  country  to  preserve  life ;   and 
much  ado  I  had  to  get  thither." 

Ellwood  went  down  to  High  Wycombe,  and  stayed 
there  for  some  time.  When  he  recovered  he  returned 
to  Milton,  and  began  reading  and  studying  again,  but 
was  speedily  arrested  on  pretence  of  being  concerned 
in  one  of  the  many  plots  of  the  day,  and  imprisoned 
for  several  wee}^.  On  being  released,  he  walked  down 
to  Chalfont,  wl^ere  Isaac  Peni^ing^n  asked  him  to  re- 
main as  tutor  tQ  his  children ;  aud  4unng  the  ensuing 
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gaol  for  a  montu.    As  soon  as  ne  was  once  more  free 

he  called  to  welcome  the  blind  poet  to  the  country, 

and  renew  the  pleasant  intercourse  he  had  so  much 

enjoyed  in  London. 

"After  some  common  discourses  had  passed  be- 
tween us,"  says  Ellwood,  "  he  called  for  a  manuscript 
of  his ;  which  being  brought,  he  delivered  it  to  me, 
bidding  me  take  it  home  and  read  it  at  my  leisure ; 
and  when  I  had  so  done,  return  him,  with  my  judg- 
ment thereupon. 

"  When  I  came  home  and  had  set  ^myself  to  read  it 
I  found  it  was  that  exoellent  poem  which  is  entitled 
'Paradise  Lost'  After  I  had,  with  the  best  atten- 
tion, read  it  thix>ugh,  I  made  him  i^iQther  visit,  and 
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retai-ned  him  his  book^  with  due  aoknowledirment  of 
the  favour  he  hiM)  done  me  in  oommunicating  it 
to  me.  He  asked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and  what  I 
thougrht  of  it,  which  I  modestly,  but  freely,  told  him, 
and  after  some  further  discourse  about  it,  I  pleasantly 
said  to  him  '  Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  about  "Paradise 
Found  ?  '* '  He  made  me  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time 
in  a  muse,  then  broke  off  that  discourse  and  fell  upon 
another  subject.  After  the  sickness  was  over,  and  the 
city,  well  cleansed,  had  become  safely  habitable  again, 
he  returned  thither,  and  when  afterwards  I  went 
to  wait  on  him  there,  which  I  seldom  failed  doing 
whenever  my  occasions  drew  me  to  London,  he 
showed  me  his  second  poem,  called  *  Paradise  Regained,' 
and  in  a  pleasant  tone  said  to  me,  'This  is  owing  to 
you,  for  you  put  it  into  my  head  by  the  question  you 
put  to  me  at  Ghalfont,  which  before  I  had  not 
thought  of.""* 

It  is  probable  that  during  Milton's  stay  in  Cbalfont 
his  family  consisted  of  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth 
MinshuU,  and  his  daughter  Deborah,  the  one  who 
acted  as  her  father's  amanuensis.  Whether  the  other 
two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  were  there  is  uncer- 
tain ;  they  did  not  get  on  well  with  their  stepmother, 
and  left  home  to  learn  the  art  of  embroidery  in  tinsel 
or  gold  and  silver,  so  as  to  be  able  to  earn  their  own 
living. 

Our  illustration  shows  Milton's  cottage  precisely 
as  it  now  stands,  and  is  taken  from  the  garden  front 
The  well  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  dwelling,  and  the 
borders  were  very  gay  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
summer  with  sunflowers  and  asters  of  every  hue.  The 
room  on  the  right  of  the  doorway,  low-ceilinged  and 
oak-raftered,  and  not  very  brilliantly  lighted  by  the 
casement  window,  is  supposed  to  be  idie  one  in  which 
the  poet  wrote  "  Paradise  Regained,"  and  added  the 
finishing  touches  to  **  Paradise  Lost"  It  is  thought 
that  an  open  cupboard  and  the  chimney-piece  may  be 
the  originals,  and  the  committee  think  of  taking  out 
the  modem  stove,  and  replacing  it  by  a  hearth  and 
dogs  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  would  also 
like  to  make  it  a  little  museum  of  Milton  portraits 
and  relics,  if  they  had  the  funds.  A  curious  old 
'*  Flora,"  by  John  Rea,  published  in  166.5,  with 
Milton's  name  in  it,  has  been  presented,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  they  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
securing  the  Bible  used  by  him  and  his  wife,  and 


annotated  by  his  own  hand,  which,  only  a  few  months 
since,  became  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  British 
Museum. 

After  Milton's  time  a  porch  was  built  over  the 
cottage  door,  but  it  dropped  to  pieces  from  sheer  old 
age  some  years  ago.  When  William  Hewitt  paid  a 
visit  to  Chalfont  the  front  was  covered  with  a  vine, 
which  partially  hid  the  old  coat-of-arms  of  the  Fleet- 
wood family,  who  owned  a  residence  and  estate  called 
the  Yache.  and  whose  property  the  cottage  may  have 
been  in  the  first  instance.  The  name  of  John  Milton 
underneath  it  was  probably  added  by  some  later 
hand.  What  is  now  a  second  cottage  facing  the 
street  was  doubtless  part  of  Milton's  abode  in  his 
day,  and  behind  there  is  a  brick  wall,  which  bears 
unmistakable  signs  of  age.  Both  dwellings  are  now 
white-washed  outside,  but  that  is  a  modem  inno- 
vation, as  they  were  originally  red  brick,  with  crow 
timbers. 

The  church  in  which  Milton  may.  perhaps,  have 
worshipped,  unless  he  went  with  the  Penningtons 
over  to  Jordans,  or  three  miles  down  the  turnpike 
road  to  the  meeting-house  at  Amersham,  is  extremely 
ancient,  dedicated  to  St  Giles,  and  has  the  remains  of 
some  curious  frescoes  on  its  massive  walls.  The  font 
is  Saxon,  and  on  a  closed  door  are  fixed  six  old  pikes, 
discovered  in  the  ringing-chamber  of  the  tower. 

The  principal  inn  in  the  village  is  called  the 
*' Merlin's  Gave."  It  is  said  that  from  time  im- 
memorial there  was  a  cave  in  the  orchard  behind  it, 
and  as  John  Milton  is  known  to  have  been  particu- 
larly conversant  with  the  works  of  Gfeoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, who  is  the  authority  for  the  little  we  know 
about  that  Celtic  prophet  and  seer,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  might  have  applied  that  name  to 
the  cave. 

No  railway  touches  Chalfont  St  Giles,  but  it  is 
within  an  easy  drive  of  Uxbridge,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  Rickmansworth.  The  country 
round,  with  its  miles  of  beech- wood,  its  clumps  and 
avenues  of  lime-trees,  and  its  general  old-world  air. 
is  as  peaceful  as  if  it  were  a  couple  of  hundred  miles 
from  London.  There  are  many  picturesque  "bits" 
within  half  an  hour's  walk  of  the  village,  and  the 
region  is  so  rich  in  wild  flowers  that  we  can  imagine 
the  poet  buying  eagerly  the  very  latest  **  Flora  "  that 
had  issued  from  the  press  as  soon  as  he  found  himself 
on  the  eve  of  spending  a  few  months  in  it 

£.  Clarke. 


BABY'S    FIRST    SPRING. 


''HAT  do  you  think  of  the  spring-flowers  that 
^ .  ^  '  waken, 

^  Little  white  snowdrop,  late  drifted  to  earth  ? 

Meadows  the  bands  of  the  winter  have  shaken — 
Now  shall  yon  pass  where  the  violets  have  birth. 

What  will  they  whisper,  'mid  grasses  entwining. 
Mother's  own  blossom,  so  softly  to  you? 

Wondrous  and  strange  are  the  beams  that  are  shining 
Golden  and  bright  from  the  oloudleta  of  blae. 


All  things  are  fair  and  a  marvel  of  glory 
Unto  my  baby,  with  heaven-sweet  face; 

Sunbeams  and  flowerets  are  weaving  a  story 
Full  of  enchantment  and  beauty  and  grace. 

Ah !  when  at  last  sunny  spring  shall  be  fading. 

When,  in  the  gloaming,  earth's  visions  shall  cease, 
Then,  gentle  Jesus!  be  tenderly  aiding — 
Stretch  forth  Thine  arms — ^be  Thou  Sunlight  and 
Peace. 

Mabgabet  Hatciuft. 
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NOT    LOST;    OR,    THE    RESURRECTION    AND    THE    BETTER    LIFE. 


BY  THE  BEV.  TBYON  EDWABDS,  D.D. 


|£AR$  ago,  I  met  with  a  beauti- 
ful German  apologue,  bear- 
ing on  the  resurrection  and 
the  future  life,  so  suggestive, 
and  so  full  of  instruction 
and  interest,  that  I  have 
often  searched  for  it,  but  in 
Tain,  and  finally  have 
thought  I  would  try  to 
reproduce  it,  in  outline  at  least,  though  it  may  be  but 
imperfectly,  as  it  is  only  from  memory. 

We  have  all  seen  the  Dragon  Fly,  with  its  long 
Blender  body  and  its  silvery  gauze-like  wings.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  them,  comprising  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  group  of  insects,  rivalling  the  butter- 
flies in  gracefulness  of  form  and  beauty  of  colouring, 
while  they  greatly  surpass  them  in  the  swiftness  of 
their  flight.  Various  names  have  been  given  them  in 
different  countries.  The  French  call  them  ''  Demoi- 
selles '" ;  the  Germans,  *'  Gauze  Flies,"'  and  '*  Virgins 
of  the  Water  *' ;  while  among  the  English  they  are 
known  as  **  Dragon  Flies,"  **  Horse  Stingers,"  and 
"Devirs  Darning  Needles,"  though  they  neither  sting, 
nor  bite,  nor  poison,  and  are  not  only  perfectly  harm- 
less to  man,  but  devour  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  flies, 
{mats,  and  other  annoying  and  baneful  insects,  and 
aim  destroy  multitudes  of  the  moths  and  millers  whose 
larvffi  are  injurious  to  vegetation,  while  they  them- 
selves never  injure  any  product  of  the  agriculturist. 
This  beautiful  insect  may  often  be  noticed  flitting 
over  the  surface  of  the  pool  or  the  shallow  lake,  and 
at  lant  fixing  on  some  one  spot,  where  it  will  remain 
for  minutes  together  as  if  immovable,  its  wings 
moving  so  swiftly  as  to  be  utterly  invisible,  or  looking 
rather  like  stationary  iridescent  membranes,  giving 
a  beautiful  metallic  reflection,  while  its  body  seems 
like  a  permanent  flxture  in  the  air  itself. 

Now  this  Dragon  Fly  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  stems 
of  the  reeds  and  rushes  and  water-grasses  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  And  when  the  larvse  are 
hatched  out,  they  are  for  a  while  only  water-insects, 
living  and  feeding  in  the  dark  waters  of  their  birth, 
till,  in  the  progress  of  their  growth,  they  are  in  due 
time  prompted  by  instinct  to  crawl  up  the  water 
plants  to  the  air,  and  then  their  bocks  open,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  larvas  of  the  locust,  and  the  beautiful 
Dragon  FI7  comes  forth  to  a  new  element,  and  a 
new  and  higher  life.  Tennyson,  in  his  "  Two  Voices," 
well  describes  these  changes: — 

*'  To-day  I  nw  the  Dragon  Fly 
Come  from  the  depths  wheic  he  did  lie. 
An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  husk :  from  heiul  to  tail 
Ckme  ont  Hear  plates  of  sapphire  mall. 
He  dried  his  wings :  like  gatun  they  grew : 
Through  erofta  and  pastures  wet  with  dew 
A  living  flash  of  light  he  fl»w  I" 


Now,  the  apologue  referred  to  says  that  all  these 
imperfect  insects,  down  in  their  watery  habitations, 
had,  floating  among  themselves,  the  tradition  of  a 
brighter  and  better  world  above  them ;  and  as  one 
after  another  of  their  number,  from  time  to  time, 
crawled  up  the  rushes  and  disappeared,  it  was  said 
they  had  gone  to  a  new  and  higher  life  in  a 
brighter  and  better  world.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  doubtful  on  the  subject,  and  some  few 
denied  and  even  scouted  the  idea  altogether.  They 
said  they  were  entirely  satisfied  where  they  were; 
that  all  their  wants  were  continually  supplied ; 
and  that  they  doubted  very  much  whether  there 
was  a  better  world,  and  whether  their  departed 
companions  could  have  gone  to  it.  One,  especially, 
was  loud  in  his  denial,  for  he  said  that,  to  test 
the  matter  for  himself,  he  had  crawled  up  the 
rushes  (as  he  liad,  before  the  proper  time),  and 
that  the  moment  he  got  above  the  water,  and  came 
to  the  air,  he  had  fainted,  and  fallen  back  to  his 
native  element,  and  so  he  was  ready  to  declare, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  all  these  notions  as 
to  a  brighter  and  better  world  were  but  idle  dreams 
and  fables. 

Still  the  old  rumour  continued,  and  was  generally 
believed,  for  one  after  another  of  their  number  was 
now  and  then  crawling  up  the  rushi's  and  disap- 
pearing, and  coming  back  to  them  no  more.  So, 
finally,  they  all  agreed  among  themselves  that  the 
first  one.  and  so  all  that  went  up,  should,  if  pos- 
sible, come  back  and  tell  them  whether  the  rumour 
was  true  or  false,  and  whether  the  brighter  and 
better  world  was  a  reality,  or  only  a  fable  and  a 
dream. 

And  so,  says  the  apologue,  the  Dragon  Flies,  as 
they  remember  their  pledge  and  promise,  are  for 
ever  flying  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  close  to 
the  old  haunts  they  have  left,  hoping  to  be  able 
to  hold  converse  with  their  former  companions, 
and  to  tell  them  of  the  blessed  realities  which 
they,  in  their  own  experience,  have  found — to  tell 
them  that  there  U  a  brighter  and  better  world, 
and,  if  possible,  to  hasten  their  old  associates  and 
friends  to  come  and  share  it  with  themselves. 

The  apologue  is  one  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  full 
of  suggestive  thought  Does  it  not  prefigure  the 
reality  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the  glorified  body 
of  the  believer,  as  taught  in  God*s  Word  1  Does  it  not 
vividly  suggest  the  certainty  of  a  brighter  and  better 
state  beyond  the  present,  on  which  we  may  soon  enter 
as  we  pass  from  this,  if  we  are  but  faithful  to  the  end  1 
Does  it  not  whisper  that  our  departed  friends  may 
often  be  near  us,  and  that,  if  they  could,  they  would 
gladly  tell  us  of  their  own  blessed  experience  in  the 
glorious  world  on  which  they  have  entered  ?  And,  if 
poBsiblef  would  they  not  speak  in  audible  accents, 
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and  urge  us  to  be  ezpeoting:  and  preparing  for  that 
world,  that  we  may  soon  join  them  in  its  blessedness  ? 
How  many  a  cheering  thought,  how  many  a  valuable 
lesson,  how  many  a  confirmation  of  revealed  truth, 
may  be  found  in  an  apologue  like  this !  Too  often, 
says  another,  "  we  think  of  the  close  of  our  life  here 
as  ending  ;  we  should  rather  think  of  it  as  beginning, 
and  that  more  abundantly.    We  think  of  losing ;  let 


us  rather  think  of  gaining.  We  think  of  parting ; 
let  us  rather  think  of  meeting.  We  think  of  going 
away;  let  us  rather  think  of  arriving."  We  think 
of  leaving,  at  death,  the  attractions  of  earth  ;  let  us 
rather  think  of  the  glories  and  blessedness  of  that 
better  world,  where  all  that  love  and  serve  Christ 
shall  be  gathered  to  the  mansions  He  has  gone  to  pre- 
pare for  them  in  heaven  I 


NOT    ALL    IN    VAIN. 


BY    LAMBERT    SHEILD3. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

HAWTHORNE  WHYTE  SEEKS  A  COMPANION  SOUL. 

11  thieves,  fools 
re  the  worst ; 
hey  rob  you  of 
line  and  temper." 

GOETBR. 

HE     disap- 
pearance of 
Stephen 
Wray  made 
Apparent   dif- 
inyone.      His 
acquaintances 
on  it  a  little 
at    first,    languidly    won- 
dered where  he  had  gone,  and  why,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  month  or  ao  forgot  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
The  very  saintliest  is  not  misused  for  long.    Some  of 
us  can  hardly  picture  to  ourselves  how  our  small 
world  would   go  on,  deprived  of  the  light  of  our 
presence!       We    feel    inclined    to    shudder  at  the 
desolation  our  absence  must  spread  around.     And  yet, 
did  we  go  to-day  or  to-morrow,  a  year  hence  if  we 
could  return,  the  place  that  had  known  us  would 
know  us  no  more. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  Wray  family  was  much 
as  it  had  ever  been— a  constant  suooeesion  of  petty 
bickerings  and  dissensions.  Annette  and  her  husband 
had  been  living  in  the  south  of  France  for  some  time 
past,  and  Miss  Wray  was  left  alone  to  carry  on  the 
warfare  single-handed.  Mrs.  Wray  mourned,  as  of  old, 
over  a  penny  too  much  in  the  weekly  account  of  baker 
or  of  butcher,  apparently  never  sending  a  thought 
to  the  absent  son,  who,  for  aught  she  knew  to  the 
contrary,  had  neither  bread  nor  meat  to  put  in  his 
mouth.  Louise  continued  on  her  way  tranquilly.  It 
would  do  Stephen  a  lot  of  good  to  rough  it  a  little. 
When  he  had  run  through  all  his  money  he  would 
be  certain  to  fetum.  Meanwhile,  there  was  no  use 
in  her  fretting  about  him,  or  wondering  where  he 
had  hidden  himself,  since  he  had  not  chosen  to  tell. 
She  planned  new  costumes  for  every  ecclesiastical 
season  and  function,  bringing  the  art  <rf  making 
4re88  a  matter  of  religion,  and  rice  rerm,  to  very  high 


perfection.  When  home  got  unbearable,  she  escaped 
to  the  south  of  France,  and  stayed  awhile  with  the 
Frasers. 

Mr.  Wray  was,  if  possible,  more  severely  unapproach- 
able than  ever  since  Stephen  went  away.  He  rose 
up  early  and  late  took  rest  in  his  pursuit  of  money. 
It  seemed  to  make  no  difference  to  him  that  he  no 
longer  had  a  son  to  whom  to  bequeath  his  wealth.  In 
his  family  he  was  gloomy  and  taciturn.  No  one  ever 
mentioned  Stephen.  He  was  ignored  as  completely  as 
though  he  had  never  had  a  visible  existence — only  the 
servants,  now  and  again,  whispered  among  them- 
selves, longing  for  his  return,  and  missing  his  bright, 
handsome  presence,  and  courteous,  winning  ways. 

His  name  never  crossed  Mary  Owens'  lips  either. 
Mr.  Davenent  came  out  from  the  East  End  whenever 
a  letter  from  Stephen  arrived.  He  had  his  own 
private  suspicions  as  to  the  relations  between  Mary 
and  Stephen.  Like  all  unmarried  people,  he  liked  to  see 
other  people  marry.     But  he  respected  Mary's  silence. 

Mrs.  Clare,  too,  still  continued  to  weave  the  plot  of 
her  romance.  She  had  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  lovers  had  quarrelled,  and  that  Stephen  had  gone 
away  in  a  rage.  And  when  she  saw  Miss  Owens*  pale 
face  and  heavy  eyes  after  one  of  Stephen's  infrequent 
letters  arrived,  she  wished  he  would  come  back  and 
**make  up  friends."  She  sometimes  pondered  if  it 
would  be  justifiable  in  her  to  recall  the  recreant  youth 
herself. 

Not  so  much  as  a  postmark  was  there  on  Stephen's 
letters  to  guide  Mary  as  to  his  whereabouts.  Mr. 
Davenent,  of  course,  could  have  told  her,  but  she 
would  not  ask.  His  letters,  though  kind  and  affec- 
tionate, were  short  and  infrequent.  The  tone  of  them 
proclaimed  them  the  letters  of  a  man  disappointed, 
and  for  whom  life  holds  little,  if  any,  interest 
Naturally  he  gave  no  details  of  his  outer  daily 
existence  and  surroundings,  and  of  himself  he  never 
spoke.  So  the  letters,  on  the  whole,  were  rather  flat 
and  uninteresting — scarce  worth  the  postage,  he  said 
himself.  But  she  who  received  them  loved  and 
treasured  them — every  word  and  line.  Dearer  to  her 
than  pearls  of  the  ocean  or  gold  from  the  mine  were 
they,  as  they  lay  treasured  in  the  oedarr^oocl  caslpet, 
to  be  read  ^n^  re-xefA  \oy\ftgiy. 
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The  relations  between  Mary  and  the  Portman 
Square  people  had  become  very  strained.  They  re- 
fused to  believe  her  when  she  profesned  ipfnoranoe  of 
Stephen's  place  of  refugee,  and  the  young  woman  had 


of  family  matters  might  thus  be  rendered  impossible, 
in  her  house  at  least. 

One    evening,  somewhere  about    two   years    after 
Stephen's  departure  into  unknown  space,  one  of  these 


•You  hear  from  him?'"— p.  357. 


a  vein  of  pride  in  her  character  which  made  it  in- 
tensely difficult  to  her  to  pardon  doubt  being  cast 
upon  her  word.  Besides,  she  could  not  forgive  their 
injustice  to  Stephen,  and  their  callous  indifference 
about  his  absence.  So  the  intercourse  between  them 
had  narrowed  to  an  occasional  formal  dinner-party  on 
either  side,  Mary  always  taking  good  care  to  invite 
other  gnestB  to  meet  the  Wrays,  so  that  any  discussion 


lifeless  entertainments  was  taking  place,  Mary  being 
the  hostess  on  the  occasion. 

After  the  long  dinner  had  dragged  its  slow  .ength 
along,  and  the  guests  had  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  the  Rev.  Hawthorne  Whjrte  was  announced, 
much  to  Mary's  joy,  she  having  specially  invited 
him,  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Wray. 

Mary  was  engaged  in  ponversc^tion  with  an  elderly 
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officer  when  he  appeared  ;  the  elderly  officer's  duu><liter 
was  at  the  piano,  playing  an  intricate  piece  by  Chopin ; 
Mrs.  Wray  was  conversing  more  or  less  amicably  with 
Mrs.  Clare  ;  the  hearthrug  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Wray, 
in  pompous  converse  with  an  important-looking 
personage  with  a  bald  head  and  flashing  diamond 
studs ;  and  Miss  Wray  was  endeavouring  to  stifle  her 
yawns  behind  her  fan ;  while  a  cadaverous  youth  of 
nineteen — the  elderly  officer's  son  and  heir — did  his 
very  limited  best  to  please  and  entertain  the  young 
lady. 

Mr.  Whyte  was  as  faultlessly  attired  as  usual, 
dressed  to  within  an  inch  of  his  existence,  with  a 
white  flower  in  his  evening  coat  He  entered  the 
room  in  his  usual  deprecating  style,  as  though  crav- 
ing pardon  of  the  company  for  intruding. 

He  made  his  salutations  to  his  hostess ;  then,  as  she 
continued  her  animated  conversation  with  Gleneral 
Fleming,  he  looked  about  him  for  refuge. 

Louise  flashed  him  a  look  of  invitation  over  the  top 
of  her  fan,  which  he  affected  not  to  see.  He  had  not 
come  to  this  house  just  to  be  chained  to  her  side  for 
the  evening,  paying  her  compliments,  and  talking 
vapid  nonsense  upon  *' Church"  matters  they  both 
knew  next  to  nothing  about. 

He  liked  very  young  girls;  they  were  apt  to  be 
impressed  by  his  dark  eyes,  and  gentle,  melancholy 
manner.    So  he  steered  straight  for  the  piano. 

Louise  inwardly  wondered  what  he  could  see  in 
that  gawky  girl,  raw  from  the  school-room,  and 
dressed  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  When  the  piece 
was  over  he  rapturously  complimented  the  player,  and 
sat  down  beside  her,  to  breathe  soft  nothings  in  her 
ear.  But  it  was  impossible  to  get  altogether  out  uf 
range  of  Miss  Wray's  inviting  smile  and  telling  eyes. 
He  knew  he  must  go  and  speak  to  her  sooner  or  later, 
and  when  Miss  Fleming  was  asked  to  play  again,  he 
began  to  make  his  way  across  the  room  to  where  Miss 
Wray  was  sitting. 

But  there  was  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip. 
Half-way  to  Louise  he  saw  the  seat  beside  Mary  Owens 
for  the  moment  vacant,  and,  seizing  the  opportunity, 
slipped  into  it,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  his 
hostess. 

Mary  was  looking  very  well  this  evening.  She 
wore  a  dress  golden  brown  in  hue,  and  silken  soft  in 
texture,  with  rich  lace  softly  massed  about  her  throat 
and  arms. 

Mr.  Whyte  looked  at  her  sentimentally  over  the  top 
of  his  stiff  collar.  He  seemed  nervous  this  evening, 
and  his  white  face,  in  its  setting  of  black  hair,  looked 
whiter  than  ever. 

"  I  am  so  unfortunate,  Miss  Owens,"  he  began,  and 
stopped. 

**Are  you?  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  replied  briskly. 
**  In  what  respect,  Mr.  Whyte  ?  " 

*'  With  regard  to  seeing  you.  Miss  Owens.  You  are 
always  out  when  I  call,  and  I  do  not  care  to  come  on 
your  'at-home*  day." 

"  That  implies  you  do  not  care  to  see  me,"  she  said, 
smiling  at  him,  without  a  touch  of  coquetry  in  voice 
or  manner. 

<*  That  is  cruel,"  he  said,  glancing  at  her  reproach- 
fully.   Mary  laughed. 


"I  want  so  often  to  speak  to  you,"  he  went  on 
plaintively;  "and  I  cannot  do  that  when  you  are 
surrounded  by  others." 

Miss  Owens  drew  herself  up  somewhat  haughtily. 
She  could  look  haughty  when  she  liked,  and  ihe  did 
now. 

'*You  cannot  have  anything  to  say  to  me,"  she  said 
— and  her  voice  was  icy — "that  may  not  be  said  in 
the  presence  of  my  friends." 

"That  only  shows  how  far  you  are  from  under- 
standing me,"  he  said. 

Mary  thought  she  would  not  care  how  much  farther 
she  was  from  understanding  him.  He  continued,  in 
a  lachrymose  style,  bending  towards  her — 

"So  few  people  really  understand  me.  Miss 
Owens.  I  often  feel,  if  only  I  were  differently 
situated,  I  might  be  quite  otherwise  from  what  I 
am." 

'*  Don't  you  think  that  might  be  said  of  most  of  us  ? " 
Mary  asked  briskly.  She  was  not  going  to  foster 
sentimentality  in  this  silly  young  man. 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  very  specially  of  me.  There  is  no 
one  who  really  understands  me.  I  feel  the  world  so 
cold,  so  forbidding  at  times.  I  long  for  some  friend 
responsive  to  me,  to  whom  my  nature  might  unfold 
itself ;  but  such  an  one  I  do  not  find.  People  who 
know  me,  little  dream  how  hollow  and  empty  my 
heart  is." 

Mary  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  reply,  bo  she 
remained  silent,  awaiting  further  developments  of 
the  situation. 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought,"  he  continued,  taking 
his  courage  in  both  hands,  and  making  a  bold  plunge, 
"that  you  possessed  the  requisite  capabilities  of 
making  a  real  friend.  There  is  a  height  and  breadth 
in  your  nature,  Miss  Owens,  far  removed  from  the 
petty  trivialities  of  ordinary  feminine  nature.  You 
are  formed  to  be  the  companion  and  helpmeet  of  a 
man,  to  share  in  his  aspirations,  to  understand  his 
thoughts,  to  glean  by  his  side  in  the  domain  of  learn- 
ing: in  a  word,  to  mount  upward  with  him,  not  to 
drag  him  down  to  the  dead  level  of  narrow  womanish 
ideas,  as  too  many  women  do  the  men  they  associate 
with." 

"You  are  extremely  flattering,  Mr.  Whyte,"  Mary 
replied,  in  a  tone  which  meant  he  was  extremely  in- 
solent.    "  But  do  you " 

"  Permit  me  to  interrupt  you,"  he  said  eagerly.  •'  I 
had  not  finished  what  I  was  about  to  say." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  unfinished," 
Mary  said  coldly.  She  had  had  too  many  similar 
experiences  in  her  life  not  to  know  pretty  well  what 
was  coming.  It  was  for  Louise  Wray's  sake,  too,  she 
had  invited  him  to  her  house,  so  that  to  have  him 
outpouring  nonsense  of  this  description  was  all  the 
more  annoying.  "I  am  not  in  the  very  least  the 
kind  of  person  you  describe.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  least  large  or  lofty  about  me.  Suppose  we 
talk  of  other  things?  or  shall  I  introduce  yon  to 
anyone \ " 

Mr.  Whyte  looked  rather  sulky. 

"  Please  do  not  dismiss  me  just  yet,"  he  said.  **  I 
want  to  ask  you  about  Stephen  Wray.  Where  i% 
he?" 
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The  red  blood  rushed  to  Mary's  face  at  this  sud- 
den mention  of  the  man  she  loved.  She  opened 
her  eyes  wide  in  surprise  as  she  turned  to  Mr. 
Whyte. 

'*Tou  are  acquainted  with  his  father  and  mother 
and  sister/*  she  replied  icily.  *'  Had  you  not  better 
ask  them  that  question?" 

'*They  do  not  know." 

^  And  they  commissioned  you  to  find  out  from  me  ? " 
Miss  Owens  said  quietly,  hitting  the  truth  by  hazard. 
It  was  now  Mr.  Whyte's  turn  to  look  awkward  and 
oonfiued. 

''Miss  Wray  told  me  you  are  engrasred  to  her 
brother,"  he  stammered.    "Are  you?" 

Miss  Owens  became  pale.  For  a  moment  she  looked 
at  him,  her  eyes  dark  with  angrer.  Then  scorn  of  him 
oominor  uppermost,  she  conquered  the  risini?  wrath, 
and  replied  calmly — 

''  Miss  Wray  made  a  mistake,  or  you  misunderstood 
her,  Mr.  Whyte." 

"  I  did  not  misunderstand  her,"  he  replied  eagerly. 
'*The  subject  was  of  far  too  vivid  interest  to  me  for 
it  to  be  in  the  least  likely  I  should  misunderstand  her. 
She  told  me  in  so  many  words  that  you  and  Stephen 
Wray  were  engrajred — and  naturally,  I  thoujrht  then 
that  you  knew  where  he  is." 

"It  is  kind  of  you  to  take  an  interest  so  deep  in 
Mr.  Stephen  Wray,"  she  said. 

The  youn?  man  accepted  the  amendment 

''I  do  not  take  the  least  interest  in  Mr.  Stephen 
Wray,"  he  replied.  "It  is  because  of  my  interest 
in  yoK  that  I  want  to  know  anything:  of  hm.  You 
are  rather  hard  on  me,  Miss  Owens.  Tou  seem  to 
forget  that  I  may  have  other  than  an  idle,  (gos- 
siping' interest  in  Mr.  Wray.  You  are  proud  and 
anjrry  with  me  because  I  put  to  you  questions  which 
you  consider  impertinent.  You  do  not  choose  to  re- 
member that  I  may  have  something  at  stake  in  the 
matter." 

This  first  cropping-up  of  manliness  and  real  feeling 
throunfh  the  surface  crust  of  conceit  and  imbecility 
which  overlaid  the  Rev.  Hawthorne  Whyte's  character, 
touched  Mary  a  little.  Something  also  in  the  ring 
of  his  voice  made  her  a  little  regretful  of  having 
crushed  and  snubbed  him  so  remorselessly  all  the 
evening. 

"I  am  sorry  if  I  have  been  rude,"  she  said,  more 
gently.  **But  you  unfortunately  chose  a  subject 
of  conversation  that  is  especially  distasteful  to 
me." 

"Then  I  shall  leave  it.  What  I  really  wanted  to 
say  to  you  was  not  about  the  Wrays  at  all.  I  have 
been  long  seriously  contemplating  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  myself — one  on  which,  if  I  dare  ask 
it,  I  should  venture  to  crave  your  advice,  Miss 
Owens." 

Mary  graciously  signified  her  willingness  to  listen, 
believing  he  had  got  the  barque  of  conversation  at 
length  off  the  quicksands. 

"The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican 
Church" — ^Mary  started  visibly :  was  there  going  to 
oe  a  shipwreck  after  all  ? — "  has  been  a  subject  that 
has  long  exercised  my  thoughts.  At  first  I  believed 
thoroughly  in  its  being  the  correct  thing.    But  of 


late  I  find  that  after  all  we  are  but  men,  like  others, 
and  that  it  is  not  good  for  a  man  to  be  alone.  I  need 
a  companion  soul,  a  sympathising  friend,  as  much  as 
any  other  man.  I  have  human  sympathies  and  long- 
ings, even  though  I  wear  a  black  coat.  There  is  a 
heart  beating  beneath.  I  cannot  stand  aloof  from 
all  the  rightful  joys  and  pleasures  of  human  life, 
just  because  my  profession  follows  loftier  lines  and 
ideals  than  the  professions  and  callings  of  other 
men.  Now  I  ask  your  opinion  on  this  momentous 
question." 

"I  think  a  man  should  marry  if  he  wants  to," 
Mary  replied  promptly,  a  gleam  of  amusement  in  her 
eyes. 

*' Whether  he  is  in  orders  or  not?"  said  Mr. 
Whyte. 

"Yes,  certainly.  I  don't  see  that  that  makes  any 
difference,"  she  said,  laughing.  It  was  impossible 
to  avoid  laughing  :  he  looked  so  important  and  so 
lugubrious. 

"Then  you  counsel  me  to  marry?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I  did  not  understand  it  was  pci-sonal  advice 
you  asked  me  for,"  said  Mary  Owens.  "I  thought 
you  only  wanted  my  opinion  generally  on  the 
question  of  clerical  celibacy." 

"I  fear  I  only  view  the  question  in  a  personal 
light,"  he  admitted.  "  I  had  certainly  made  up  my 
mind  to  celibacy  before  I  met  with  one  who,  I  felt, 
might  become  to  me  the  companion  I  needed  in  my 
lonely  life.  Shall  I  now,  for  a  mere  abstract  tenet, 
render  my  life  unhappy?"     • 

"I  should  certainly  advise  you  not  to,"  Mary 
replied  carelessly. 

"Then,  Miss  Owens,  you  encourage  me  to  speak. 
In  you,  then.  I  have  found  this  other  self.  Do 
not  proudly  turn  away  from  me.  I  know  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  lift  my  eyes  to  one  so  wealthy 
as  you ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  love,  what  is  gold  but 
dross?  A  minor  consideration — not  worthy  to  be 
taken  into  account." 

*'You  are  talking  the  greatest  nonsense  man  ever 
uttered  1 "  Mary  interrupted,  impatiently.  "  Excuse 
me  if  I  am  rude ;  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

Mr.  Whyte's  black  eyes  flashed  an  instant,  but  he 
lowered  them,  and  resumed  his  ordinary  mild  deport- 
ment ere  he  spoke  again. 

"I  never  knew  that  it  was  nonsense  to  express 
love  and  admiration  of  another,"  he  said  depre- 
catingly. 

"For  you  to  express  love  and  admiration  of  me 
is  utter  nonsense.  And  I  beg  you  will  never  do  so 
again."  said  Mary.  She  felt  too  angry  to  speak  with 
a  dignity  suited  to  the  occasion  of  discarding  a  suitor 
for  her  hand. 

Mr.  Whyte  plainly  perceived  there  was  no  use  in 
pressing  the  matter.  He  accepted  his  quietus  in  the 
most  decorous  manner  he  could,  and  shortly  after- 
wards took  his  leave. 

A  week  later  his  engagement  with  Louise  Wray 
was  announced.  Mary  smiled  to  think  he  had  so 
quickly  found  a  second  oomi>anion  soul.  Louise  had 
not  so  much  "dross"  as  Miss  Owens  could  have 
endowed  him  with,  but  then  perhaps  she  was  of  a 
more  sympathetic  nature.    Mary  met  him  one  day 
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'Mary,'  he  »aid  suddenly,  *why  is  it  that  you  have  never  married?'"— p.  390. 


shortly  afterwards  at  Charinpr  Cross,  where  she  had 
driven  to  say  farewell  to  Louise,  who  was  ^oing*  to 
join  the  Frasers  abroad,  and  spend  Easter  with  them 
in  Rome.  He  looked  rather  awkward,  but  Mary 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  oon^vratulated  him  in 
a  frank,  pleasant  way  that  set  him  at  ease. 

"Don't  go  over  to  Rome  literally,"  he  remarked 
playfully  to  his  beloved,  as  she  sat  in  the  comer 
seat  of  a  first-class  carria$;e,  while  Miss  Owens  and 
he  waited  on  the  platform  to  see  her  off.  Mary 
thought  the  warning  perhaps  not  inappropriate,  see- 
ing he  had  been  of  late  almost  a  sign-point  to  show 
the  way  thither.  "  Remember,  ours  is  *  the  more 
excellent  way.'  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Miss 
Owens  / " 


"  I  don't  know,"  Mary  replied  gently.  She  could 
not  exactly  see  the  connection  between  his  quota- 
tion and  any  special  form  of  Church  government. 
"  Sometimes  I  have  felt  puzzled  over  the  waj-s : 
they  are  so  varied  and  so  different.  But  I  asked 
Mr.  Davenent,  and  he  said  that  he  thinks  though 
men  compose  many  ways  to  God,  God  has  only 
the  one  Way  to  Himself,  and  none  of  us  are 
too  ignorant  or  too  wicked  to  learn  to  foiled 
that." 

Mr.  Whyte  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this  heresy,  and 
would  apparently  have  liked  to  rush  into  a  polemical 
argument,  regardlens  of  time  and  place ;  hut  when 
Mary  Owens  quoted  Mr.  Davenent  it  was  final,  so  ho 
held  his  peace. 
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CHAPTER     XVI. 

WORLD  LIN£SS. 
'♦Never  rail  at  tlie  world— it  is  junt  as  vre  make  it."— Swain. 
LouLSK  Wray  did  not  {fo  over  tx)  Rome  in  the  sense 
Mr.  Whyte   warned  her  against  doingr.      She  spent 
Easter  there,  rushini^'  from  function  to  function,  and 
in  the  interim  writing  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
splendour   of    the    outward    trappings    of    gorgeous 
ceremonials,  at  which  she  assisted,  to  her  betrothed 
in  England.    Then,  in  early  summer,  she   returned, 
and  shortly  after  married  the  youthful  clergyman. 
Her  father  shrugged  his  shoulders  when  the  question 
was  broached  to  him ;   said  he  supposed  she  was  old 
enough  to  know  her  own  mind  and  please  herself ; 
said  he  would  just  give  her  the  portion  that  fell  to 
her,  and  if  she  likerl  to  throw  it  and  herself  away  on  a 
penniless  parson,  that  was  her  affair ;   said  the  only 
one  of  his  children  who  had  not  thwarted  and  dis- 
appointed him  was  Annette,  and  that  he  meant  to 
remember  her  in  his  will,  over  and  above  the  fortune 
already  given   her  on  her  marriage.    Annette   had 
married  a  broken-down  old  roui^  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave  ;  but  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  while  Hawthorne 
Whyte  had  nothing.    However,  Louise  Wray  was  not 
a  young  lady  to  pine  away  for  want  of  parental  ap- 
probation and  consent.    She  had  long  since  come  to 
the   age — so    she   confided    to  her  sister — when  she 
must  marry  anyone  that  offered.    Hawthorne  Whyte 
offered,  and  she  joyfully  accepted  him. 

It  was  a  gorgeous  wedding.  Most  of  the  society 
papers  devoted  at  least  half  a  column  to  a  description 
of  its  glories,  the  wedding-dress  and  trousseaUf  the 
guests  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church  who 
assisted;  the  bridegroom,  as  was  most  justly  fit,  ap- 
parently being  the  most  Insignificant  item  in  the 
whole  affair.  The  wedding-gown  was  of  white  velvet 
and  Brussels  lace,  with  real  orange-flowers  and  costly 
jewels.  There  were  six  bridesmaids  in  pale  pink 
silk,  and  two  Vandyck  pages  in  royal  blue  satin  to 
carry  the  bride's  train.  None  of  the  papers  were  cruel 
enough  to  hint  that  the  bride  was  years  older  than 
the  bridegroom,  and  looked  every  hour  of  her  age. 
The  travelling  attire  was  fittingly  described,  and  the 
destination  for  the  wedding  tour  indicated  ;  and  then 
followed  a  long  list  of  the  wedding  gifts  and  donors. 
So  Louise  was  satisfied,  at  least.  Her  ambition  was 
crowned.  She  was  married,  and  had  had  one  of  the 
smartest  weddings  of  the  season. 

One  morning,  some  weeks  after  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hawthorne  Whyte  had  returned  to  town  from  their 
bridal  tonr,  Mary  Owens  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Wray 
was  down-stairs  in  the  drawing-room,  and  desired  par- 
ticularly to  see  her.  It  was  very  early  in  the  morning 
— about  nine  o'clock — ^and  Mary  ran  down-stairs  in 
her  (Iressing-^own,  fearing  some  ill  news  of  Stephen 
— though  she  might  have  known  that  in  that  case  his 
mother  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
trouble  herself,  or  put  herself  about.  Mrs.  Wray  was 
seated  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  her  eyes  on  the  carpet,  looking  more 
cheerlessly  mortified  than  usual.  She  looked  up  w^hen 
Mary  entered  the  room,  and  accorded  the  heiress  a 
brief  greeting. 


"  I  want  my  son's  address,"  she  said  curtly,  as  Mary 
sat  down  near  her. 

"  I  do  not  know  it,  Mrs.  Wray,"  said  Mary,  with  a 
heightened  colour.  "  I  have  told  you  that  very  often. 
If  you  desire  to  communicate  with  Stephen,  you  need 
not  apply  to  me." 

"  My  husband  is  ill,"  said  Mrs.  Wray,  in  the  same 
hard,  even  tone,  '*and  I  want  my  son's  address." 

**0h!  I  am  sorry,"  said  Mary,  quickly  contrite 
for  having  spoken  harshly  to  anyone  in  afiliotion. 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Wray  ? " 

**  He  is  dying,"  the  wife  replied,  with  a  fortitude 
really  admirable  under  the  circumstances.  *'Like 
me,  poor  man,  he  has  been  the  victim  of  the  basesi 
ingratitude.  He  got  a  fit  last  night,  and  the  doctor 
says  he  cannot  recover.  Unless  Stephen  will  do  his 
duty,  and  return  to  the  home  which  he  abandoned  so 
heartlessly,  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of  the 
business.  The  girls  have  secured  their  money  at  their 
marriages,  but  my  jointure  is  payable  out  of  the 
business  yearly ;  and  Stephen  owes  it  to  the  mother 
who  bore  him,  and  toiled  for  him  through  many  years, 
to  come  home  at  once." 

"I  think  he  would  come  if  yon  asked  him,"  said 
Mary,  trying  to  veil  her  disgust. 

"  I  cannot  ask  him  when  he  hides  from  me  where  he 
is.  Such  abandoned  ingratitude  1  A  thankless  son  is 
as  the  poison  of  asps  to  his  mother's  heart."  Mrs. 
Wray  was  great  at  inventing  proverbs.  "You,  a 
stranger,  know  more  about  him  than  his  kith  and 
kin," 

"I  am  afraid  his  kith  and  kin  have,  up  to  this, 
taken  very  little  interest  in  him,  Mrs.  Wray,'*  said 
Mary,  somewhat  unsteadily. 

"  Doubtless  you  encourage  him  in  his  wicked  career 
of  disobedience.  The  froward  nuui  never  lacketh 
evil  counsellors.  Your  influence  has  always  been 
to  separate  him  from  his  home  and  his  family — ^for 
many  years  you  have  come  between  him  and  us.  It 
is  not  much  now  that  I  ask  you — to  tell  me  where 
he  is,  so  that  I  may  make  one  more  appeal  to  him 
to  return  to  the  paths  of  filial  duty." 

"I  have  told  you  I  cannot  give  you  Stephen's 
address,  because  I  do  not  know  it  myself,"  replied 
Miss  Owens  haughtily. 

"You  hear  from  him?" 

"Yes." 

"I  knew  it!  And  still  you  persist  in  denying 
all  knowledge  of  where  my  son  has  hidden  him- 
self." 

"I  do  not  know,"  Mary  replied,  making  a  strong 
effort  to  control  her  temper ;  for,  after  all,  this  hard- 
faced,  stony-hearted  woman  was  Stephen's  mother. 
"My  letters  from  him  come  under  cover  to  Mr. 
Davenent." 

"  Mr.  Davenent !  "  cried  Mrs.  Wray,  with  a  small 
stage  shriek,  and  throwing  up  her  hands.  "This 
is  nice  work  I  A  clergyman  acting  as  a  go-be- 
tween ! " 

"  There  is  no  need  of  a  go-between,  as  you  put  it," 
said  Miss  Owens  coldly.  "Stephen  did  not  give  me 
his  address,  simply  because  he  did  not  chooee  that 
I  should  be  annoyed  by  questions  about  it." 

"  How  sweetly  considerate  of  your  comfort  I "  Mrs. 
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Wray  retorted  bitterly.  "  A  little  of  this  remarkable 
amiability  and  thoughtf  ulness  shown  in  his  own  home 
would  have  been  more  fitting.  I  wonder  Mr.  Davenent 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  foster  and  encoura<^e  a 
young  man  in  his  pride  of  heart  and  disobedience.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  world  is  coming  to.  Look 
at  my  children,  how  worldly  they  are !  Look  at 
Annette  marrying  for  money,  and  fawning  on  her 
poor  father  so  that  she  might  gain  more  at  his  death. 
Look  at  Louise — she  did  not  marry  money,  to  be  sure, 
but  she  drove  the  hardest  bargain  she  could  with 
my  husband,  and  took  her  fortune,  every  penny  of 
it,  with  her,  out  of  the  concern  where  it  was  made. 
Look  at  Stephen  quarrelling  with  his  father  about 
money." 

"  I  do  not  think  Stephen*s  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wray 
argues  intense  worldliness  on  his  part,"  Mary  inter- 
posed coldly. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  quarrel  was  about,"  said 
Mrs.  Wray.  "  I  never  was  told  by  either  of  them,  and 
I  never  asked.  It  appears,  as  usual,  Mii»s  Owens,  that 
you  are  more  intimate  with  my  son's  affairs  than 
[  am." 

"Stephen  left  his  father  in  anger,"  Mary  replied, 
speaking  very  distinctly  and  calmly,  ''because  Mr. 
Wray  wished  to  force  him  into  a  marriage  with  a 
rich  woman  he  did  not  love." 

•*  You  mean  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Wray  quickly,  look- 
ing at  the  girl's  quiet,  set  faoe  with  cold,  narrow- 
ing eyes.  "I  wonder  you  are  not  too  proud,  after 
that,  to  take  his  part  openly,  as  you  do." 

"That  is  a  point  of  view  which  concerns  no  one 
but  myself,"  replied  the  heiress  haughtily.  "But  I 
think  Stephen's  unworldliness  has  been  proved  by 
the  part  he  has  acted.  I  think  that  if  he  knew 
his  father  was  ill,  and  that  you  wished  his  return, 
he  would  come  back." 

"Will  you  write  and  ask  him?" 

"  No,"  Miss  Owens  said  quietly.  "  His  father  sent 
him  away.  It  is  for  his  fatiier  to  ask  him  to 
return." 

"His  father  will  never  speak  a  word  on  earth  again. 
His  father  does  not  want  him  back.  He  vowed  he 
would  never  forgive  him,  and  he  dees  not  ever  go 
back  from  his  word.  I  should  not  think  his  father 
wants  him  back.  But  I  do.  I  am  only  a  i>oor  old 
woman,  forsaken  of  those  who  should  have  been  my 
earthly  prop  and  stay,  and  I  want  him  to  return,  and 
carry  on  his  father's  business." 

This  was  not  worldliness  at  all,  of  course. 

"  If  his  father  has  disinherited  him.  I  do  not  see 
how  that  will  be  possible  for  Stephen  to  do." 

"  Who  told  you  his  father  would  disinherit  him  ? " 

"Stephen  told  me." 

•*He  never  told  me  that,"  said  Mrs.  Wray,  in  in- 
jured tones.  "  If  that  is  the  case,  I  do  not  know 
what  will  become  of  me.  Where  is  my  money  to 
come  from?" 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Wray  has  made  all  due  provision  for 
you,'*  Mary  said  coldly.  "  But  do  yon  not  think  this 
is  very  profitless  conversation  on  our  part?  If  you 
would  like  to  return  to  your  husband's  sick-room,  I 
hare  no  objection — ^if  you  wish — ^to  drive  to  the  City 
at  once,  and -procure  your  son's  address  from  Mr. 


Davenent.  I  should  think,  under  these  oiroumstanoea, 
he  will  not  refuse  to  give  it." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  never  asked 
Mr.  Davenent  to  tell  it  to  you  before  now  ? " 

"  If  Stephen  had  wished  me  to  know,  he  would  have 
told  it  me  himself,"  replied  Mary,  ringing  to  order 
her  carriage.    Mrs.  Wray  laughed  scornfully. 

'•  When  you  get  the  address,  will  you  write  for  him 
to  come  home  at  once  ? "  she  demanded,  as  she  rose  to 

"No,"  said  Mary.  "I  shall  bring  the  address  to 
you.  You  or  Mrs.  Whyte  can  write  to  recall  him,  if 
his  father  is  unable  to  do  so.     I  certainly  cannot" 

When  she  returned  from  the  East  End  with  Stephen's 
address — he  was  in  Australia,  she  discovered,  so  there 
was  absolutely  no  probability  of  his  ever  seeing  his 
father  again — ^the  blinds  were  drawn  in  the  big  house 
at  Portman  Square,  and  crape  adorned  the  knocker. 
"Vanity  of  vanities  ;  all  is  vanity,  saith  the  preacher." 


CHAPTER    XVIL 

WESTMINSTER  CLOISTERS. 
"Life  halt,  a  load 
Which  must  be  carried  on ;  let  the  heart 
Be  God's  alone,  aud  choose  the  better  part." 

Vauohak. 

A  London  sky  is  sometimes  bright  and  blue,  and 
London  streets  are  sometimes  filled  with  sunshine. 
This  afternoon  in  early  May  the  very  air  was  full  of 
fresh  vitality  and  hopefulness.  The  people  in  the 
streets  looked  happier  as  they  pursued  their  way,  and 
the  sunshine  was  everywhere,  clothing  the  grey  old 
abbey  walls,  and  lying  softly  on  the  smooth  green 
cloister-girt  sward.  Within  the  cloister  the  shade 
was  deep  and  calm,  and  along  its  stillness  rolled  the 
organ's  hum  in  rising  and  ebbing  waves  of  sound ; 
and  laughter  of  schoolboys  at  play  came  faintly  from 
the  distance  now  and  again.  Otherwise,  the  cloisters 
were  silent  with  the  silence  of  death.  A  woman  sat 
alone  in  one  of  the  stone  embrasures,  looking  upwards 
to  where  the  abbey  outlined  itself  against  the  blue 
summer  sky.  There  was  something  very  solitary 
about  this  motionless  figure  in  the  silent  cloisters  ; 
something  pathetic  in  the  attitude,  and  the  pose  of  the 
hands  lightly  crossed  upon  her  lap.  There  is  surely 
no  expression  upon  the  human  face  so  sad  to  see  as 
disappointment,  and  disappointment  was  in  every  line 
and  lineament  of  this  woman's  face.  If  it  is  only  the 
momentary  clouding  of  some  bright  child-faoe  at 
some  transient  sorrow,  one  knows  that  that  will  pass 
away ;  but  infinitely  sad  is  it  when  it  is  the  settled, 
uncomplaining,  accepted  expression  on  a  middle-aged 
face.  There  is  a  rush  of  pity  to  the  heart  when  one 
meet8  one  of  these  disappointed  faces :  something 
inexpressibly  touching  to  note  in  the  weariness  of  the 
mouth  beneath  the  placid  smile,  the  withering 
features  unlit  by  hope  or  happiness,  the  unexpeotant 
eyes,  which  mutely  tell  the  secret  that  life's  chalice  is 
empty,  and  no  fresh  fair  spring-time  any  longer 
poesible.  The  smile  on  such  a  face  as  this  is  more 
pathetic  than  many  tears.  God,  in  His  meroy,  bring- 
these  poor  unsatisfied  ones  to  the  fulness  of  His 
Kingdom  I 
8uch  a  face  had  3Iary  Owens,  now  past  thirty  years 
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(A  age — ^thirty,  tihat  most  cruel  of  all  agfes,  when  a 
wonuui  wakes  with  a  gasp  to  the  realisation  that  she 
ifl  dd,  that  her  yonth  is  a  thing  gone  for  ever.  At  forty 
she  has  grown  osed  to  this  wofolly  unpleasant  con- 
ricUon,  and  has  perhaps  begun  to  construct  a  second 
era  of  simulated  juvenility  for  herself  ;  but  at  thirty 
she  is  simply  crushed  by  the  awf  ulness  of  the  thing. 
Not  that  Mary  Owens  cared  mooh  what  age  she  was. 
All  hope  in  her  life  died  the  day  when  Stephen 
Wiay  confided  to  her  his  love  for  Hilda  Romney. 
Her  heart  had  suddenly  grown  old  then,  with  but  the 
one  small  consolation  that  no  one  knew  her  secret. 
Her  dress  was  as  well-chosen  and  suitable  as  it  had 
always  been.  To^iay  she  wore  a  dark  blue  dress  of 
fine  cloth,  and  a  neat  little  hat — not  in  the  least 
dejected  or  dowdy— with  a  white  wing  in  it.  She  did 
not  wear  her  heart  on  her  sleeve  for  all  to  note  how 
empty  it  was,  neither  would  she  proclaim  to  the  world 
by  a  carelessness  of  attire  that  at  thirty  years  of  age 
life  was  a  simple  weariness  to  her — a  weight  which 
must  be  borne  somehow. 

A  tall,  well-built  man  turned  in  from  the  noisy 
street  to  the  cloisters,  and  came  briskly  towards  her. 
She  turned  slightly,  and  watched  him  coming.  He 
carried  himself  with  a  certain  dignity  dnd  manly 
irrace.  His  face  was  deeply  sun-browned,  and  he 
walked  with  the  easy,  elastic  step  of  a  man  who  had 
led  a  life  of  out-of-door  freedouL 

Mary  watched  him  coming,  and  more  than  ever  it 
struck  her  how  manly  be  bad  become.  The-  gawki- 
ness  of  the  overgroam  boy  was  gone,  and  the  broad- 
shouldered  JBML,  firm,  compact,  and  strong,  was  in 
his  ^laee.  To  be  sure,  Stephen  Wray  was  eight- 
aad-twenty  now,  and  these  past  years  of  colonial  life 
had  aged  and  bronzed  hinu 

He  greeted  her  quietly,  holding  her  gloved  hand  an 
instant  in  his  broad  palm.  Then  he  seated  himself 
near  her,  and  leaned  one  elbow  on  the  ledge  of  the 
embrasure,  he  too  looking  across  to  where  the  sun- 
shine lay  warm  on  the  abbey  walls. 

•*Well,  Mary,"  he  said,  after  a  long  silence,  "you 
asked  me  to  meet  you  here  to-day,  and  now  that  I  am 
here,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me/" 

"What  should  I  have  to  say  to  you,  Stephen  ?"  she 
asked  softly. 

"  That  you  will  be  my  wife,"  he  replied,  bringing 
his  eyes  in  from  the  outer  sunshine  to  rest  upon  her 
face.  There  was  neither  ecstasy  nor  elated  expect- 
ancy in  his  face  or  voice.  The  lines  about  his  mouth 
were  steadily  sweet,  but  in  his  deep  eyes  there  was 
nothing  expressed  but  sorrowful  regret.  The  life  and 
fire  of  them  had  gone,  perhaps  for  ever. 

"I  had  a  reason  for  asking  you  to  meet  me  here, 
Stephen,"  she  began,  speaking  very  soft  and  low.  "  It 
may  have  been  a  foolish,  sentimental  reason,  but  still 
it  was  a  real  one.  Somehow  or  other,  it  always  seems 
to  me  that  here  in  this  quiet  placj,  among  the  silent 
dead,  the  things  which  concern  this  life,  and  the  life 
which  is  to  come,  take  on  their  true  proportions.  We 
so  often  lose  sight  of  what  is  right,  in  the  fever  and 
fret  of  the  daily  life.  We  so  often  think  only  of 
what  we  wish  to  do,  instead  of  what  we  ought  to  do, 
of  what  we  wish  to  gain  instead  of  what  we  should 
renounce.     Last  night  you  came  to  me  and  asked  me 


to  be  your  wife.  And  to-day  I  asked  you  to  meet 
me  here,  that  I  might  answer  yon." 

"And  you  will  say  *Yes?'"  he  asked. 

"I  shall  say  'No,'  Stephen." 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Stephen  absently  watched  a  thrush  hopping  about  in 
the  green,  soft  grass,  while  he  seemed  pondering 
something  deeply  in  his  mind.  And  Mary  turned  a 
little  from  him — calm  suitor  that  he  was — and  her  eyes 
went  upwards  to  the  graceful  outlines  of  arch  and 
pillar,  and  she  wondered  at  herself.  The  dreaoi,  the 
passionate  longing  of  her  youth,  given  to  her  now, 
laid  at  her  feet  for  her  to  accept  or  reject — and  she 
had  quietly  put  it  from  her !  She  thought,  as  she 
gazed  on  t^e  abbey  walls,  of  those  who  had  planned 
and  built  it ;  they,  too,  had  had  human  hearts  like 
cure,  had  laughed  and  wept,  and  loved  and  prayed, 
and  agonised  even  as  we  Ao  now,  and  what  was  left 
of  them  ?  Not  even  a  handful  of  dust,  not  so  much 
as  a  name.  What  they  were  had  gone  for  ever, 
only  what  they  had  done  remaining — a  mute  lesson 
to  each  one  coming  after  along  the  thorny  way  of 
the  world,  since  life  is  labour,  to  take  good  heed  to 
work  as  "wise  master-buildera " — honest  work,  that 
will  remain  when  the  hand  that  wrought  it  is  dust. 
A  vague  sense,  deep  down  in  her  heart,  had.  of  late, 
been  making  itself  felt  more  and  more  as  the  days 
went  on,  and  gathered  themselves  into  weeks  and 
months  and  years — a  feeling  that  it  is  not  to  be 
happy  that  we  live— that  it  is  not  to  lounge  through 
life  we  are  set  upon  earth— that  for  each  one  there 
is  an  allotted  task — and.  that  mayhap  there  are  purer 
joys  and  higher  happinesses  than  the  sweet  sanctity 
of  "a  love-lit  hearth."  Perhaps — for  she  loved 
him  with  all  her  heart — ^had  Stephen  come  to  her 
with  a  little  more  warmth  and  eagerness  in  his 
voice  and  manner,  she  had  yielded  to  his  request. 
But  now  her  heart  was  divided  between  him  and 
this  other  life  which  she  had  of  late  been  planning 
for  herself. 

"I  know  I  do  not  offer  you  much,  Mary," 
Stephen  said  presently,  drawing  a  little  nearer  to 
her  as  he  spoke  —  "  not  so  much  as  you  deserve. 
But  I  did  not  deceive  you  in  any  way.  I  tell  you 
plainly  what  you  know  already  :  that  the  best  love 
of  my  heart  was  given  to  another.  It  was  foolish 
of  me  to  hope  that  you  would  marry  me.  But  I 
did  hope  it.  *You  have  been  the  one  true  friend 
I  have  ever  had.  You  have  stood  by  me  when 
othere  forsook  me.  And  some  way,  during  this  past 
winter,  since  I  came  home,  I  have  come  to  know 
you  better,  and  knowing  you  better,  to  love  you 
better  than  I  ever  did  before.  I  don't  know  when 
the  thought  came  to  me ;  but  it  was  not  the  sudden 
inspiration  you  pooh-poohed  it  as  last  night,  that 
prompted  me  to  speak.  It  was  the  settled  con- 
viction that  I  love  you  very  dearly  and  well,  and 
a  half-hope  that  since  you,  like  myself,  are  among 
the  solitary  ones  on  earth,  you  would  take  pity  on 
my  loneliness.  Selfish,  as  usual,  you  see,  Mary  1  But, 
indeed,  I  would  do  my  very  best  to  make  your  life 
bright  and  happy  too." 

"It  can  never  be,  Stephen.  I  am  too  old  now  to 
reconstruct   my   life   on   a   basis   of   happiness.     I 
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have  never  been  happy,  all  my  life.  It  is  too  late  to 
begin  now.  I  should  be  only  a  dra^^  and  a  shadow 
upon  your  life.    You  are  young-." 

**  We  are  pretty  much  the  same  age,"  he  said,  with 
a  short  laugh. 

'*A  woman  at  my  age  is  old.  A  man  at  yours  is 
young,"  said  Mary  quietly. 

"I  feel  old  enough  for  anything,"  Stephen  said, 
a  little  bitterly.  "One  great  advantage  is  that 
We  know  each  other  thoroughly,  and  each  other's 
antecedents.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  dis- 
illusionments  on  either  side." 

Mary  did  not  reply.  The  low,  deep  tones  of  the 
organ  swelled  along  the  cloisters,  and  the  clear 
treble  voices  of  the  choir  came  to  them  fitfully.  A 
service  had  begun,  the  sunlight  was  stealing  higher 
and  higher  up  the  abbey  walls,  and  the  shade  in  the 
cloisters  lay  deeper. 

Stephen  had  been  living  at  home  since  his  father  s 
sudden  death  last  summer.  The  great  house  in 
Portman  Square  had  been  given  up,  and  Stephen  had 
taken  a  small  villa  for  himself  and  his  mother  out  be- 
yond Regent's  Park.  When  his  father's  affairs  were 
looked  into,  it  was  found  that  after  all  he  had  not 
left  his  money  to  an  "  asylum  for  incapable  idiots," 
as  he  had  threatened  Stephen  he  would.  Draft  after 
draft  of  projected  wills  were  found  amongst  his  papers, 
each  one  ignoring  Stephen  steadfastly,  but  the  old 
will  had  never  been  destroyed,  and  by  it  Stephen 
inherited  nearly  everything  his  father  died  possessed 
of,  his  sisters'  fortunes  and  his  mother  s  annuity 
excepted.  So,  by  the  irony  of  things,  this  was  the 
will  that  stood.  The  rest  were  so  much  waste  paper, 
and  the  furious  old  man  had  gone  to  his  rest  without 
wreaking  the  revenge  he  had  so  long  threatened  upon 
his  son. 

"  When  I  went  away  from  home,  three  years  ago,"  he 
went  on,  as  Mary  made  no  reply,  "I  did  not  care 
what  became  of  me.  But  your  affection  followed 
me  even  in  my  exile.  I  felt,  no  matter  how  desolate  I 
was,  that  you  oared  what  became  of  me.  You  wrote  to 
me ;  you  took  an  unfailing,  a  sisterly  Interest  in  me. 
Then  I  came  home  again,  and  1  have  got  to  know 
you  better,  your  worth,  your  goodness,  than  I  ever  did 
before.  And  it  was  deliberately,  not  impulsively,  that 
last  night  I  went  to  you,  and  asked  you  to  think  if  you 
could  not  be  my  wife — if  together  we  might  not  start 
afresh.  We  are  old  friends ;  we  know  each  other  well ; 
I  love  you  dearly,  and  that  you  have  some  affection 
for  me  you  have  proved  by  your  kindness  to  me.  Why 
should  we  not  then  join  our  lives  together,  Mary  ?  I 
know  it  is  not  exactly  a  path  of  roses  I  offer  you. 
Life  with  my  mother  never  could  be  that ;  but  after  a 
time  she  may  perhaps  go  to  Annette  or  Louise,  and  we 
should  be  together  and  alone.  It  is  not  from  mercen- 
ary motives  I  ask  you,  either.  I  am  not  the  penni- 
less beggar  I  was  when  I  ran  away  to  Australia.  So 
do  not  think  that  of  me." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  of  you,  Stephen,"  said  Mary.  Her 
face  had  grown  very  pale,  as  she  sat  quietly  listening 
to  him,  and  the  bright  light  of  the  summer  afternoon 
relentlessly  showed  up  the  lines  and  shadows  that 
time  and  sorrow  had  left  on  it.  ''I  do  not  think 
a;iy thing  of  you  so  unworthy,  so  unkind.    I  know  you 


are  sincere  in  what  you  say  to  me-^hat  you  mean  it, 
every  word  ;  and  that  were  I  to  yield  to  your  request, 
you  would  be  everything  that  was  most  faithful  and 
true  and  tender  to  me.  But  I  cannot  content  myself 
with  embers  instead  of  fire,  nor  with  husks  for  bread. 
Better  that  we  should  remain  apart  and  friends  than 
wed  and  be  unhappy.  I  should  be  unhappy,  Stephen, 
for  I  have  a  heart,  if  you  have  not" 

"Mary,"  he  said  suddenly,  "why  is  it  that  you 
have  never  married  ?  " 

A  great  wave  of  colour  surged  up  in  her  f aoei,  and 
then  ebbed  again,  leaving  her  cheeks  more  thin  and 
wan  than  before.  The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she 
answered  him. 

"  I  loved  someone,  unhappily.  He  did  not  care  for 
me,"  she  replied,  with  hardly  a  tremble  in  the  low« 
even  voice. 

**  Dear  Mary  !  I  am  sorry  I  '*  spoke  the  young  man 
gently,  coming  nearer  to  her,  and  laying  his  strong 
brown  hand  on  her  gloved  one, 

"  It  is  no  matter  now,"  she  said,  with  a  brave,  svreet 
smile ;  "  I  have  got  over  it — and  nearly  f oi^otten  it" 

Stephen  stood  up  abruptly,  and  began  pacing  up 
and  do\^'n  the  cloister  in  front  of  her — ^just  as  be  had 
often  paced  to  and  fro  in  her  drawing-room  in  the  old 
days.  He  was  not  in  the  least  in  love  with  Mary 
Owens,  but  for  all  that  he  felt  a  little  nameless 
jealousy  of  this  unknown  rival,  whose  existence  he 
had  never  suspected  till  this  moment  Mentally  he 
reviewed  the  past,  endeavouring  to  recall  Mary's 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Who  oould  it  have 
been? 

Mary  sat  very  still,  with  her  face  turned  away  from 
him.  The  water  that  had  stood  in  her  eyes  when  fhe 
made  her  confession  had  now  resolved  itself  to  teai«* 
which  slowly  trickled  down  her  cheek.  She  dared  not 
wipe  them  away,  lest  Stephen  should  perceive  she  was? 
weeping,  so  she  looked  steadfastly  out  over  the  grassy 
with  eyes  that  saw  nothing  of  the  objects  upon  which 
they  rested. 

"Both  of  us  with  spoiled  lives,"  Stephen  said 
musingly.  "  It  seems  hard  lines  that  we  two  should 
have  made  shipwreck.  Mary,  I  knew  nothing  of  your 
story  when  I  asked  you  to  be  my  wife  ;  I  did  not 
dream  that  you  had  ever  cared  for  anyone — you,  who 
always  have  seemed  to  me  so  still,  calm,  and  fieU-ccm- 
tained.  Does  it  not  seem  a  pity  that  we  should  bothte 
lonely  ?  Could  you  not  give  to  me  the  same  deep,  true 
affection  I  offer  you  ?  Why  should  both  of  ns  go  on 
our  solitary,  dreary  way?  W^e  are  old  enoogh  not 
to  require  rhapsodies  and  love  romances.  Da  Marr. 
think  of  it.    Do  not  dismiss  me  just  like  this." 

"  I  cannot  give  you  the  same  love  you  offer  me," 
she  said.  "That  is  one  reason  I  shall  never  many 
jrou." 

"  You  care  for  me  a  little,  surely  I "  he  asked,  in 
rather  aggrieved  tones. 

"'Yes,  with  all  sisterly  affection;  but  I  will  not 
marry  you.  I  shall  never  marry  anyone.  Believe  me. 
Stephen,  you  yourself  would  be  sorry  very  soon.  I 
am  a  faded  old  woman ;  you  are  a  young  man,  in  the 
very  prime  of  your  youth.  I  would  not  do  you  the 
injustice  of  marrying  you,    I  love  you  too  welL" 

"  That  is  all   nonsense ! "  he  said,  stopping  short 
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before  her,  with  folded  arms.  "I  suppose  I  know 
what  I  am  doing  when  I  ask  yon  to  marry  me !  I 
think  it  most  improbable  that  I  should  ever  be  sorry 
—or  ever  be  anything  but  most  humbly  grateful  to 
you  if  you  marry  me.  I  know  my  own  mind  surely, 
now." 

"  And  some  day,  after  you  were  tied  to  me,  and  you 
met  Miss  Romney,  what  then  ? " 

Stephen  flushed  up  hotly,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  as 
they  had  used  to  do  in  impetuous  youth. 

**  What  then  X "  he  replied.  "  I  hope  I  am  an  honour- 
able man,  and  a  gentleman.  Is  it  possible  that  you  do 
not  trust  me,  Mary  ? " 

"  I  trust  you,  Stephen,  fully,"  said  Mary,  speaking 
very  slowly,  but  not  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face. 
"  But  I  know  very  well  how  terrible  it  would  be  for 
you  to  meet  her  when  it  was  all  too  late.  And  it 
would  break  my  heart." 

"  Hilda  refused  me  twice,"  he  said,  half  angry  with 
her  for  bringing  up  the  subject.  "  She  is  nothing  to 
me  now  ;  I  am  nothing  to  her.  I  never  was.  But  I 
.loved  her,  and  of  that  love  and  its  disastrous  course 
you  were  all  along  perfectly  aware.  Now  it  is  all 
over  and  done  with,  I  do  not  think  it  is  exactly 
generous  in  you  to  reopen  the  old  wound.  It  only 
shows  you  neither  trust  nor  believe  me  now  when  I 
ask  you  to  marry  me.  Hilda  Romney  is  nothing  to  me. 
The  fact  that  I  once  loved  her,  that  I  can  never  again 
love  anyone,  not  even  you,  as  I  loved  her,  remains  a 
fact.  If  it  is  disloyal  to  you,  I  can't  help  that.  I  have 
told  you  frankly  just  how  things  are  with  me,  and  I 
think  it  wrong  of  you,  and  foolish  of  you,  to  condemn 
me  because  I  have  told  you  this.  I  would  be  true  and 
loyal  to  you  in  all  the  future  to  come,  if  only  you 
would  forget  the  past,  and  let  me  be." 

"  I  am  sitting  here  now,  close  to  you,  -within  your 
reach,"  said  Mary  Gwens  thoughtfully,  a  far-away 
look  in  her  face,  and  with  hands  nervously  clasped 
together  on  the  window-ledge.  "  And  you  stand  there 
dose  and  near  to  me.  Someone  comes»  and  says  to  you, 
*  Stephen,  the  girl  you  once  loved,  Hilda  Romney,  has 
just  passed  along  the  street,  there  where  the  cloister 
ends ; '  Stephen,  what  would  you  do  ?  Would  you  stay 
here  with  me,  or  would  you  hasten  after  her?" 

**  Mary — ^you  are  cruel !  You  are  unlike  yourself  to- 
day," he  stammered.    "I  do  not  understand  you." 

*'  I  am  not  cruel,"  she  said  wearily ;  "  or  if  I  am, 
it  is  better  to  be  cruel  now  than  to  make  an  irre- 
vocable mistake,  and  cause  an  irretrievable  injury 
to  both  you  and  me.  Stephen,  you  must  answer  me. 
Would  you  go,  or  would  you  stay  ? " 

Stephen  paced  up  and  down  again.  He  looked 
angry  and  baffled  now,  and  his  mouth  had  hardened 
from  its  usual  sweetness. 

*•  I  suppose  you  are  talking  figuratively,  Mary,"  he 
said,  at  length.  '*I  shall  answer  you  with  another 
question.  Do  you  think  if  I  were  your  husband 
that  any  other  woman  should  have  power  to  in- 
fluence me  one  way  or  another  ? " 

"Not  your  conduct — ^you  are  too  honourable  for 
that.  Not  your  demeanour  to  me,  perhaps— -your 
nature  is  too  chivalrous  for  that.  But  your  lieaH^ 
Stephen  I  Would  that  stay  with  me,  or  would  it 
follow  her?" 


"  I  cannot  answer,"  he  said,  coming  close  up  to  her, 
and  seizing  both  her  hands  in  his.  "I  tell  you  tho 
truth,  Mary — I  cannot  answer.  Grod  help  ma!  I 
believe  I  have  never  really  ceased  to  love  her." 

"  And  you  ask  me  to  be  your  wife ! " 

"  I  do — I  am  most  unworthy  of  you — but  I  do.  And 
solemnly  I  vow  to  you  that  a  thought  which  is  not 
all  loyal  and  loving  to  you  shall  never  cross  my  mind. 
Mary,  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  this." 

"  I  believe  you  would  try  your  very  best,  Stephen, 
but  you  oould  not  help  what  you  would  feel." 

"  But  it  is  so  unlikely  that  she  and  I  should  ever 
meet  again." 

"There  is  still  the  chance  that  it  might  happen — 
and  that  I  should  have  to  look  on  at  your  agony, 
knowing  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  set  you 
free.  Think,  Stephen,  what  a  hopeless  pain  that 
would  be." 

"  Then,  on  the  remote  chance  of  my  meeting  Hilda 
Romney  once  again,  you  refuse  to  marry  me?" 

"  Yes,  I  refuse.  It  is  better  so.  Or,  stay,  Stephen : 
I  have  thought  of  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Sup- 
pose we  leave  the  matter  undecided  for  the  present, 
and  that  you  go  down  again  to  Flashford-on-Sea,  and 
see  Miss  Romney." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  she  is  there,"  said  Stephen, 
breathing  a  little  fast  and  hard,  while  the  mere 
suggestion  of  going  forth  to  seek  his  old  love  again 
made  his  blood  race  through  his  veins  and  his  heart 
throb  fiercely. 

"Can  you  not  go  and  see?"  said  Mary,  her  heart 
sinking  at  the  eager  tremor  in  his  voice.  '*  If  she  has 
left,  someone  can  tell  you  where  to  find  her.  People 
do  not  vanish  like  smoke." 

"  And  if  I  find  her,  what  then  ? "  asked  Stephen,  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  who  wuits  to  he  oonyinoed  a^inst 
his  will,  or  at  least  his  reason. 

"  If  she  still  persists  in  refusing  to  marry  you,  then 
we  might  see " 

"  But  why  should  I  ask  her  again,  Mary  ?  Very, 
very  plainly,  without  reserve,  she  refused  me." 

"She  had  some  reason  which  perhaps  no  longer 
exists.  Perhaps  she  did  not  like  to  marry,  and  leave 
those  old  people  she  lived  with." 

"  But  I  asked  her  that  last  day  I  saw  her,  when  her 
uncle  was  dead,  and  her  father  lay  dying  up-stairs, 
-*  Would  there  be  any  hope  for  me  if  I  came  back 
again  7  *  and  she  said  '  No.'  Very  distinctly  she  said 
it.  I  think  she  had  no  other  reason  than  the  very 
simple  one  that  she  never  cared  for  me.  I  never 
touched  her  heart.  If  I  go  back  now,  't  will  be  but  to 
rekindle  the  old  pangs  of  hopeless  love,  and  to  cut 
myself  off  from  you  for  ever.  I  cannot  come  back 
to  you,  and  say,  '  Since  the  woman  I  love  will  not 
have  me,  will  you  reign  in  my  heart?'  I  am  not 
quite  so  base.  No,  Mary,  do  not  send  me  from  yon 
thus." 

"  Go  and  see  her,  and  if  she  will  still  reject  you,  or 
if  you  find  her  married  "—Stephen  winoed — "then 
come  back  to  me.  I  shall  not  call  you  base  ;  I  shall 
not  deem  you  dishonourable ;  and  then  together  we 
may  plan  out  a  new  life.  But  until  you  have  seen 
the  woman  you  loved  once  more,  do  not  speak  to  me 
of  marriage." 
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"It  would  be  better,  better  far,  for  me  to  learn  to 
forjjfet  her.  It  seems  like  walking^  into  the  fire  de- 
liberately, to  go  and  see  her  a|?ain.  If  you  knew  how 
I  used  to  love  her  1  How  the  slightest  touch  of  her 
little  hand  had  power  to  thrill  me,  her  lightest  word  to 
move  me,  you  would  hesitate  ere  'you  would  send  me 
back  to  her :  now  that  the  years  have  brought  me 
calm  and  forgetfulness  and  peace ;  now  that  I  can 
think  quietly  of  her,  remembering  only  that  once  I 
loved  her,  but  that  I  am  free  of  her  this  day.  Mary, 
dear  Mary!  do  not  send  me  away  on  a  mission  so 
hopeless.  Can  you  not  put  your  hand  in  mine — you 
need  not  be  jealous  of  the  shadow  of  a  poor  vanished 
love— and  let  me  spend  my  life  with  you?" 

"  Only  on  this  condition,"  said  Mary  firmly :  "  that 
you  see  her  once  again." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  I  must  yield.  To-morrow  I  shall 
go.  Yoa  have  set  me  a  task  hard  enough,  in  all 
conscience." 

••Stephen."  said  Mary  firmly,  "you  love  this  girl 
still.  It  is  all  nonsense  your  pretending  to  me,  or  to 
yourself,  that  all  is  over  between  you  and  her.  You 
would  not  be  so  afraid  of  meeting  her  again  were  you 
quite  sure  of  yourself." 

'*  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  he  answered  quietly.  "  But 
I  feel  as  though  you  are  sending  me  away  from  you 
for  ever." 

**And  suppose  you  find  your  old  love  again,  and 
that  she  has  learned  to  love  you — you  will  thank 
Heaven  on  your  knees  that  I  did  send  you  away." 

"  And  suppose  not  ?  Suppose  I  come  back  without 
having  gained  her — what  then  X " 

"Then,  if  you  still  think  me  necessary  to  your 
happiness,  I  will  be  your  wife,  Stephen." 

Years  ago,  hid  anyone  whispered  in  her  ear  that  the 
day  should  come  when  those  words  would  cross  her 
lips,  "  I  will  be  your  wife,  Stephen,"  what  delirium  of 
happ'ne  »  would  have  seized  her  heart,  and  made  glad 
melody  of  her  life.  Now  she  speaks  them  soberly, 
sadly,  inexultantly — almost  with  pain. 

Stephen  took  her  hand  reverently,  and  held  it  for  a 
few  seconds  in  his  own. 

"  I  remember  once  before  saying  to  you,  Mary,  that 
if  only  you  and  I  had  loved  each  other  in  the  olden 
time,  how  happy  life  might  have  been  for  both.  We 
each  have  buried  hopes  and  sorrowful  memories  to 
carry  about  with  us  now,  but  I  pray  God  that  we 
may  be  happy  yet,  and  that  I  may  serve  and  love 
you  in  all  truth  and  honour,  and  as  you  deserve  to 
be." 

Mary  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  with  a  slow, 
faint  smile. 

"It  is  too  soon  to  talk  in  this  way,  Stephen,"  she 
said  softly.     '"We  are  not  engaged  yet." 
"  When  do  you  wish  me  to  go  ?"  he  a.<%ked. 
"  To-morrow.    At  once — as  soon  as  you  can." 
"  I  suppose  you  are  right,"  he  said  again,  while  sore 
and  hard  he  struggled  not  to  feel  glad  that  he  was 
going.     "  Yon  generally  are  right,  Mary.    Now,  is  not 
that  a  great  admission  for  the  noble  masculine  mind 
to  make  to  a  woman?     I  hope  you  feel  properly 
awe-struck  at  my  condescension.    When  I  get  back  to 

town  I  shall  come  to  you  at  once " 

"  With  g-ocd  news,  I  hope,"  she  said  faintly.    "  You 


will  never  be  more  happy  than  I  wish  you  to  be, 
Stephen." 

"  I  believe,  in  your  secret  soul,  Mary,"  he  said, 
looking  keenly  at  her  averted  face,  "that  you  are 
praying  to  be  delivered  from  me.  You  are  longing 
that  I  may  come  back  engaged,  so  that  you  may  be 
spared  the  affliction  of  having  anything  to  do  with 
me. 

She  made  no  answer— only  laughed  a  little,  a  puny, 
mirthless  laugh. 

Stephen  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  get  home  ? "  he  asked 
her. 

"  I  shall  drive.  I  ordered  the  carriage  to  meet  me 
at  the  Abbey  door  at  five." 

"It  is  just  five  now.    Shall  we  be  going?" 

"  I  want  to  stay  "here  a  little  alone,"  she  began,  and 
hesitatin.ir,  stopped. 

"  To  brood  over  things,  and  make  yourself  unhappy. 
*  Meditations  Among  the  Tombs'  in  a  second  edition. 
No,  Mary,  if  I  am  to  have  the  care  of  you  henceforth, 
I  forbid  this  kind  of  thing  peremptorily.  It  is  not 
good  for  you,  and  I  don't  like  it." 

"  But  you  have  not  the  care  of  me  yet,"  she  said, 
smiling  up  into  his  handsome,  manly  face.  "At 
present  I  am  my  own  mistress.  So  good-bye,  Stephen. 
I  shall  not  stay  here  long  after  you.  I  am  too  much 
afraid  of  Bateman  to  keep  his  beloved  horses  standing 
too  long.    So  good-bye,  and  go." 

Stephen  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed,  then 
held  her  hand  an  instant  and  went.  She  sat  quite 
still,  and  watched  the  tall,  strong  figure  go  striding 
along  the  gloomy  cloister.  At  the  end  he  stopped, 
his  figure  outlined  against  the  brightness  of  the  street, 
and  raised  his  hat  to  her.  Then  he  vanished.  Mary 
sat  still  in  her  place,  leaning  her  cheek  against  the 
cold  stone,  which  soon  was  wet  with  her  tears, 
oblivious  of  the  lordly  Bateman  and  his  horses 
waiting  for  her  at  the  Abbey  door  outside.  She  was 
one  of  those  who  rarely  weep,  but  when  they  do, 
whose  every  tear  is  an  agony. 

Stephen  had  stirred  her  nature  to  its  very  depths. 
She  had  almost  learned  the  hard  lesson  to  jmssess  her 
soul  in  patience,  to  live  her  life  quietly,  calmly,  with- 
out thought  or  wish  of  an  earthly  happiness  not 
hers  to  mar  her  peace.  Now  he  had  come,  and,  after 
these  long  years  of  faithful,  silent  love,  had  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife — the  prize  she  had  all  her  life 
longed  for  within  her  reach  at  last  1  She  loved  him 
so  dearly!  To  her  it  would  be  happiness  beyond 
expression  to  he  with  him  always,  to  live  within 
reach  of  the  sound  of  his  pleasant  voice,  within  sight 
of  his  handsome  face,  to  serve  him,  to  tend  him,  to 
love  him.  But  she  feared  herself  too  much.  She 
doubted  her  own  fortitude  and  strength.  Could  she 
go  on,  year  in,  year  out,  loving  him  as  she  did,  and 
receiving  in  exchange  affection,  honour,  roverenoe, 
kindliness,  all  that  he  had  to  give,  except  his  heart  \ 
That  was  no  longer  his.  Had  she  courage  for  this 
lifelong  martyrdom  ?  Coruld  she  have  felt  she  was 
necessary  to  his  happiness,  that  he  wanted  her,  that 
his  life  would  be  maimed  without  her,  then  she  could 
meekly  accept  her  fate,  and  merge  her  life  in  his. 
But  his  life  was  already  broken  in  two  and  embittered 
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by  the  lo9B  of  the  woman  he  had  loved  so  deeply  and 
well.  He  would  never  love  a^rain,  she  knew ;  and 
would  not  any  other  woman  do  just  as  well  to  help 
him  reconstruct  his  life  ? — some  other  woman  who 
did  not  love  him  as  Mary  did,  and  who  could  accept 
his  tepid  kindliness  without  a  pang  or  a  heart-cry 
for  bread,  not  stones. 

**  But  I  am  not  necessary  to  his  happiness,"  she 
said  to  herself,  in  bitterness  of  soul.  "He  just  asks 
me  to  marry  him  because  I  come  nearest  to  his  hand. 
He  has  not  heart  left  to  tro  out  into  the  world  to  seek 
a  new  love,  and  so  he  turns  to  me,  now  when  it  is  all 
too  late.  Thank  Gcd,  he  does  not  know  I  love  him, 
nor  just  why  it  is  1  refuse  to  be  his  wife.  .1  said 
because  I  could  not  jrive  him  the  same  love  he  offers 
me,  and  that  is  true,  thoujrh  not  in  the  way  he  thinks. 
How  hard  it  is  to  do  what  is  ri^rht !  If  I  could  only 
plainly  see  that  it  would  be  for  his  good  and  his 
happiness,  I  would  take  him,  and  suffer  in  silence,  as  I 
have  done  so  lonjr.  But  to  be  an  unloved  wife  is  a 
trial  too  bitter,  a  furnace  that  would  consume  my 
very  soul  within  me.  How  hard  it  is  to  know  what 
to  do  !  People  talk  as  if  life  were  just  a  choice  between 
two  roads  :  one  a  flowery  path,  a  straijrht  slide  down, 
the  other  a  ladder  in  the  other  direction— as  though 


there  are  not  thousands  of  intersecting  bye-pathtf, 
inextricably  mixed  and  tangled,  or  if  not  inextricably, 
at  best  complex  and  involved  almost  beyond  our  poor 
power  to  find  a  clue.  And  then  that  other  better 
life  which  I  have  been  planning  for  myself — is  it  all 
to  go  for  nothing  /  -  Am  I  not  taking  my  hand  from 
the  plough  and  turning  back  I  Am  I  not  seeking  out 
again  the  broken  cisterns  which  I  have  prayed  to 
learn  to  forsake  ?  One  moment  I  think  I  have  neither 
strength  nor  courage  to  marry  Stephen  and  be  his 
wife — the  next,  my  heart  cries  out  for  him,  and  tells 
me  long,  slow  martyrdom  at  his  side  is  better  far  than 
life  without  him.  Oh,  if  only  I  knew  the  way  ! — if 
only  a  voice  from  heaven  would  speak,  and  tell  me 
how  to  go  I  I  think,  at  lai<t,  I  shall  one  day  tell  all 
to  Mr.  Davenent,  and  he  will  help  me.  He  is  so  wise, 
and  calm,  and  good,  and  sees  things  from  a  standpoint 
so  noble  and  high.  It  is  well  I  have  at  least  one  true 
friend  upon  whom  I  can  rely." 

"One  true  friend,"  but  not  for  long.  William 
Davenent,  the  servant  of  God,  has  almost  run  his 
course ;  his  warfare  is  accomplished,  his  rest  nearly 
gained.  The  shadow  of  death  is  upon  him  even 
now. 

{Jo  be  continued.) 
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AMONG  SOUTH-SEA  SAVAGES. 

("IX    PERILS  OFT."- II.) 
BV    THE    REV.    PR0FE880U    W.    G.    BLAIKIE,    D.D.,    LL.D.,    F.E.S.E.,    ETC. 


'E  natives  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  had  got  such  a 
character  for  ferocity  in 
general,  and  for  savage 
treatment  of  strangers  in 
particular,  that  it  needed 
no  little  courage  in  that 
first  group  of  missionaries 
that  left  England  in  the 
DnJT  in  1 79(>  to  offer  them- 
selves for  a  service  of 
which  these  islands  were  to  be  the  scene. 

Ten  of  the  missionaries  were  instructed  to  en- 
deavour to  settle  on  Tongatabu  (Sacred  Tonga),  the 
principal  island  of  the  Friendly  group.  If  the  name 
of  the  group  gave  them  any  encouragement,  their 
reception  by  the  natives  must  have  dismally  belied 
their  hopes.  The  chiefs  and  their  people  were  any- 
thing but  friendly ;  but  the  missionaries  fared  far 
worse  at  the  hands  of  two  British  siiilors  who  had 
been  some  time  on  the  island,  and  of  stwen  other  men 
who  were  left  behind  soon  after  by  an  American 
vessel.  The  people  did  not  seem  to  have  the  faintest 
desire  for  the  lessons  of  religion  and  civilisation 
which  became  so  popular  at  a  future  time.  When  a 
calamity  happened,  the  missionaries  were  held  to 
have  brought  it  on  by  their  prayers,  and  were  ordered 
to  pray  no  more.  Robbers  would  sometimes  attack 
their  dwellings,  and  plunder  them  right  and  left, 


robbing  them  especially  of  their  clothing,  leaving 
them  a  scanty  covering  of  native  cloth,  and  threaten- 
ing to  murder  them  if  they  made  the  faintest  noise. 

But  far  more  serious  troubles  occurred  when  a  civil 
war  broke  out  in  consequence  of  the  assassination 
of  a  principal  chief  by  his  o^^ti  brother.  The  mission- 
aries refused  to  take  part  in  the  strife,  and  were  in 
consequence  deprived  of  all  protection,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  indignities,  privations,  and  sufferings  that 
anyone  chose  to  inflict  on  them.  Mostly  young  men, 
they  all  met  for  prayer  on  April  21>th,  17U9,  but 
it  was  the  last  meeting  they  had  together.  Foreign 
war  broke  out,  and  they  were  all  required  to  join  the 
army.  The  barbarities  they  witnessed  were  awful. 
They  saw  the  first  prisoner  taken,  cut  up,  and  de- 
voured on  the  wayside,  while  women  dipped  their 
hands  in  his  blood,  and  licked  them,  as  they  passed 
along.  The  missionaries,  unable  to  endure  the  army, 
returned  to  their  settlements  to  find  all  dismantled 
and  pillaged.  They  were  obliged  to  hide  among  the 
rocks,  or  in  woods,  or  in  the  wilderness ;  their  very 
Bibles  were  lost ;  their  only  comfort  lay  in  the 
assurance  that  God  was  ever  their  Friend,  and  that 
nothing  could  ever  sever  them  from  the  love  of 
Christ. 

They  had  originally  scattered  themselves  in  various 
places,  and  as  the  troubles  went  on,  the  different 
groups  began  to  be  thinneil.  A  group  of  three  who 
had  settled  at  Ardeo,  having  gone  out  to  meet  the 
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chief  aad  the  tribe  retuminp  victoriouB  from  battle, 
were  ferociously  aflsaulted  and  cruelly  slain.  Their 
names  were  Bowel  I,  HarjxT,  and  Gaulton,  and  a 
seaman  who  shared  their  fate  was  named  Bumham. 
Little  is  known  of  their  early   life,   and   the  only 


landinpr  at  Tongra.  The  storm  had  driven  his  ship 
to  leeward,  but  a  strong  current  brought  it  back. 
The  survivinff  missionaries  were  carried  to  Port 
Jacksr)n,  in  Australia.  The  chief  Vaaji  broujrht 
them  a  present  of  cocoa-nuts  as  they  were  leaving, 


*  They  all  met  for  prayer."-3(M. 


service  they  ever  rendered  to  the  missionary  cause 
was  the  bright  evidence  they  gave  of  the  power  of 
Christian  love — devoting  their  lives  to  a  people  who 
treated  them  as  the  Jews  treated  the  Saviour,  return- 
ing the  deepest  love  with  the  most  savage  hatred. 
When  the  war  ended,  some  of  their  brethren  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  place  to  recover  their  bodies. 
They  found  them  bare  and  naked,  after  a  month's 
exposure  to  the  elements  and  to  the  brutal  treatment 
of  merciless  savages;  they  buried  them  without  a 
rag  to  cover  them,  or  even  a  few  boards  to  enclose 
them.  A  chief  named  Vaaji,  touched  with  a  better 
feeling,  afterwards  had  the  bodies  re-interred,  and 
erected  a  tomb  to  mark  the  spot  where  they  lay. 
He  took  some  of  the  surviving  missionaries  to  his 
house,  showed  them  some  of  the  things  that  had 
been  taken,  and  offered  them  whatever  they  wished. 
A  Bible  and  some  writing  materials,  thus  recovered, 
were  like  treasures  from  heaven  to  the  impoverished 
missionaries. 

A  moment  of  repose  from  the  fury  of  man  was 
marked  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  tokens  of  an 
angry  Providence.  In  the  beginning  of  18(K)  the 
i«»land  was  several  times  shaken  by  earthquakes,  while 
a  great  tidal  wave  swept  over  the  north  of  it,  de- 
vastating everything,  and  bringing  the  miseries  of 
famine. 

Three  days  after  the  storm,  a  vessel  touched  at 
the   island.      The  captain  had  had  no  intention  of 


but  notwithstanding  this  token  of  friendliness,  they 
did  not  deem  it  possible  to  remain.  For  many  years 
Tonga  remained  without  a  visit  from  a  missionary. 
It  was  not  till  1823  that  the  mission  at  Tahiti  sent 
three  native  missionaries  to  Tonga.  A  Wesleyan 
missionary  arrived  some  time  after.  The  result  has 
been  a  memorable  triumph  of  the  Gospel  in  Tonga. 
Heathenism  has  long  been  extinct,  and  now,  with 
a  population  of  some  25,0()O,  there  are  12(1  chapels, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  19,0()0,  5,354  Sab- 
bath-school scholars,  and  774  teachers.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  tell  how  many  labourers  Tonga  has 
furnished  for  the  foreign  field,  or  in  how  many 
directions  the  Gospel  rays  that  have  spread  from 
it  have  brought  joy  and  peace  to  neighbouring  isles. 

Twenty  years  after  the  despatch  of  the  first  body 
of  missionaries  to  the  South  Seas  in  the  Duff^  in 
1 796,  another  party  was  sent  to  reinforce  them.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  this  group  was  John  Williams. 
It  had  been  proposed  that  his  friend  and  fellow- 
student  Robert  Moffat  should  accompany  him,  but 
someone  seems  to  have  detected  the  kingly  quality 
of  the  two  young  men,  and  as  two  kings  would  have 
been  too  many  for  the  same  region,  Moffat  was  sent 
to  South  Africa. 

Few  missionaries  have  spent  twenty  such  years 
in  mission  work  as  Williams.  Undeterred  by  the 
experience  of   his  predecessors  in  Tonga,  he   went 
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cheerfully  to  Tahiti,  to  enjoy  there  an  experience  as 
unlike  as  light  to  darkness  to  what  his  brethren  had 
passed  through  in  their  night  of  toil.  Other  mission- 
aries had  already  done  a  blessed  work  in  the  ''  Queen 
of  the  Pacific."  They  had  had  their  trials  and  perils 
at  the  beginning,  and  their  perils  from  false  brethren 
had  been  worse  than  their  perils  from  the  heathen. 
But  after  a  long  night  of  weeping  a  blessed  change 
had  set  in.  And  when  Williams  arrived,  and  heard 
the  song  of  praise  to  Grod  and  His  Son  rir.ihg  from 
seven  or  eight  hundred  worshippers,  who  had  but  a 
few  years  ago  been  bowing  to  idols,  and  saw  them 
bending  the  knee  in  honour  of  the  true  God  and 


him  away.  He  performed  the  marvellous  teat  of 
building  a  vessel  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons  without 
tools  1  In  this  craft  he  embarked  on  a  voyage  of  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  miles.  The  risks  were  aeriouSf 
but  through  the  fineness  of  the  weather  the  voyage 
was  effected  in  safety.  Another  time,  at  Rarotonga, 
a  terrific  storm  swept  over  the  island,  and  the  waves 
dashed  on  it  as  if  they  would  sweep  everything  away. 
A  house  from  which  Mrs.  Williams  had  but  just 
escaped  fell  with  a  fearful  crash,  and  their  ship  was 
borne  inland  several  hundred  yards,  and  lay  imbedded 
in  a  bog.  On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Williams 
might  have  chronicled  all  these  years  of  mission  life 


•'Showed  them  some  of  the  thlDgs  that  had  been  taken."- p.  365. 


Saviour,  it  seemed  as  if  the  work  was  done,  and  that 
there  was  no  need  of  him.  But  the  work  had  yet 
to  be  done  at  Raiateia.  and  thither  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Threlkeld  proceeded.  Their  welcome  from 
the  people  was  enthusiastic.  Everything  prospered, 
but  the  sphere  was  narrow.  A  chief  of  an  island, 
Rurutu,  flying  from  pestilence,  had  landed  at  Raiateia, 
heartily  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  when  about  to  re- 
turn, begged  that  teachers  might  be  sent  to  instruct 
his  people.  In  little  more  than  a  month  word  came 
back  that  the  idols  of  Rurutu  were  abolished,  and 
Jesus  Christ  exalted  among  the  people.  A  new  des- 
tiny seemed  to  open  to  Mr.  Williams.  Like  Abraham, 
he  seemed  to  be  taken  to  a  hill-top,  and  told  to 
look  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  and  hear 
God  saying,  "All  this  will  I  give  thee."  He  began 
to  travel  from  island  to  island,  and  from  group 
to  group,  planting  and  watering  everywhere.  His 
success  in  the  magnificent  island  of  Rarotonga  was 
wonderful.  Not  that  he  was  altogether  without 
perils.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  imprisoned 
on  the  island.  He  had  intended  to  stay  three  months, 
but  for  a  whole  tw^elvemonth  no  ship  called  to  take 


in  the  words  of  St  Paul — "Now  thanks  be  to  God, 
Who  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  every  place." 
It  was  on  Mr.  Williams's  return,  after  a  visit  to 
England,  that  the  day  of  terrible  peril  came.  He  had 
come  back  in  a  new  missionary  ship,  the  Camden,  and 
he  had  determined  that  for  the  future  his  head-quarters 
should  be  in  the  Samoan  group.  But  there  were  yet 
dark  regions  of  heathendom  in  these  seas,  and  Mr. 
Williams  was  bent  on  trying  to  dispel  their  darknewB. 
Before  he  set  out  for  the  New  Hebrides,  he  held  a 
farewell  service  at  Samoa,  and  under  a  sort  of  fore- 
boding of  what  was  coming,  he  preached  from 
Acts  XX.  36— 38— St.  Paul's  farewell  at  Miletus.  As 
he  approached  the  New  Hebrides  his  anxiety  deepened. 
"  How  much,"  he  wrote,  "  depends  on  the  efforts  of 
to-morrow !  Will  the  savages  receive  us  or  not  ? 
The  approaching  week  is  to  me  the  most  important 
of  my  life."  At  two  of  the  islands,  Fotnna  and 
Tanna,  the  teachers  were  well  received,  and  this 
encouraged  the  belief  that  Erromanga  would  not  play 
a  different  part  For  some  reason,  Mrs.  Williams  had 
a  dread  of  Erromanga,  and  before  parting  with  her 
husband  had  besought  him  not  to  land  there.    BCr. 
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Williams  was  agritated  too,  for  on  the  mominjif  of 
Wednesday,  Koyember  20th,  1839,  he  told  one  of  his 
oompanions  that  he  had  passed  a  sleepless  night.    But 
he  proceeded  withoat  hesitation  in  his  course.    Land- 
ing* with  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Cunningfham  in  the  boat 
of  the   Camdi'n,  he  distributed  some  presents,   and 
seemed  to  be  graining  the  favour  of  the  natives.    Then 
a  yell  was  heard ;  Mr.  Harris  rushed  from  some  bushes, 
and  fell  in  the  water  under  the  clubs  of  the  natives. 
Mr.  Cunningham  hastened  to  the  boat,  and  reached 
it,  calling  to  Mr.  Williams  to  run.    But  it  was  too 
late.    A  native  felled  him  by  the  blows  of  his  club ; 
other  natives  assailed  him  with  clubs  and  arrows. 
The  boat  was  close  to  him,  but  those  in  it  could 
neither  avert  his  murder  nor  secure  his  body.    Mr. 
Harris  was  a  young  man  who  had  dedicated  his  life 
to  foreign  missions,  but  had  not  yet  broken  ground 
in  missionary  service.    Mr.  Williams,  too,  was  young, 
only  forty-three,  but  with  a  splendid  record  behind 
him,  and  what  appeared  an  equally  glorious  experi- 
ence before  him.   Both  fell  victims  to  rude  barbarians, 
who  had  neither  skill    to  read  in   their  faces  the 
mesaage  of  love  with  which  they  came,  nor  faith 
to  believe  that  any  such  feeling  could  dwell  in  the 
bosoms  of  men. 

It  is  inexpressibly  painful  to  think  that  both  the 
wreck  of  the  early  Tonga  mission,  and  the  murder 
of  Williams  and  Harris,  with  the  dlBcomiiture  of  the 
great  enterprise  of  mercy  on  which  they  went  to 
£rromanga,  were  due  (as  seemed  most  probable)  to 
the  conduct  of  men  nominally  Christian.  If  the 
white  men  in  Tonga  had  supported  the  cause  of  the 
missionaries,  the  result  might  have  been  altogether 
different.  And  now  it  turned  out  that  a  murderous 
encounter  had  taken  place  between  the  natives  and 
some  white  men  a  little  time  before,  just  where  Mr. 
Williams  landed  at  Erromanga.  The  chief,  who  after- 
wards confessed  that  he  had  killed  him,  said  that  his 
own  son  had  been  shot  on  that  occasion  by  foreigners, 
and  that  he  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
missionary.  What  would  not  consistency  and  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  foreign  traders  and  visitors 
have  effected  in  these  parts  ?  It  is  not  only  the  blood 
of  natives  needlessly  attacked  and  slain  that  lies  on 
onscrupulons  foreigners,  but  often  the  defeat  of  noble 
plans  for  the  good  of  the  people  and  the  glory  of 
the  Savioiir. 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Erromanga.  It  was  many  years  before  foreign 
missionaries  settled  on  the  island.  A  brave  Nova 
Scotian,  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Gordon,  originally  a  farmer, 
but  after  his  conversion  filled  with  an  irrepressible 
missionary  zeal,  along  with  his  English  wife  settled 
at  Erromanga  in  1857.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  their 
work  was  going  to  be  greatly  blessed,  but  soon  the 
tide  went  back.  Among  other  calamities,  the  island 
s'lfFered  from  a  very  fatal  attack  of  measles.  The 
mif^ionaries  were  accused  of  bringing  the  disease. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  could  not  realise  the  danger 
in  which  they  stood.  It  was  solemnly  resolved  that 
they  should  be  slain.  And  slain  they  were  most 
brutally  on  the  same  day.  May  20th,  1861.  While 
walking  with  a  native  who  asked  him  to  visit  a  sick 
man,  a  blow  was  leyelled  at  Mr.  Gordon  which  broke 


his  spine.  Another  savage  hastened  to  the  house,  and 
with  a  couple  of  blows  from  a  hatchet  despatched 
Mrs.  Gordon.  The  fury  of  savages  gave  the  two  the 
privilege  so  seldom  enjoyed,  to  cross  the  stream 
together,  and  receive  a  united  welcome  into  the  joy 
of  their  Lord. 

A  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Gordon,  James  D.  Gordon, 
who  in  far-away  Nova  Scotia  forthwith  dedicated 
himself  to  the  work  at  which  his  brother  and  sister 
had  fallen,  laboured  all  alone,  first  at  Dillon  s  Bay, 
thereafter  at  Portinia,  and  was  a  successful  mission- 
ary, who  succeeded  in  attaching  the  natives.  But 
the  people  were  exasperated  owing  to  a  recent  case 
of  man-stealing  by  an  Australian  slaver.  The  old 
prejudice,  too,  lingered,  that  the  missionaries  brought 
disease.  Mr.  Gordon  was  translating  the  Scriptures, 
and  had  just  done  the  history  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen.  A  man  called,  asking  .for  an  empty  bottle. 
A  child  of  his  had  died,  and  he  blamed  Mr.  Gordon. 
As  Mr.  Gk)rdon  handed  him  the  bottle,  he  struck  him 
a  fearful  blow  with  his  hatchet  between  the  ear 
and  the  eye,  which  laid  him  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
His  aged  mother  was  still  alive,  but  did  not  long 
survive  the  tidings  that  a  second  of  her  sons  had  met 
the  martyr's  death.  Mr.  Gordon  was  killed  on  March 
7th,  1872. 

There  were  more  South-Sea  martyrs,  but  perhaps 
the  most  lamented  of  all  was  John  Coleridge  Patte- 
Bon,  Missionary  Bishop  of.  Melanesia.  Few  men  have 
made  greater  sacrifices  in  the  mission  cause,  or  left 
brighter  prospects  in  England  to  labour  among 
savages.  Alas !  it  was  the  same  horrible  conduct  of 
English  traders,  deceiving  and  kidnapping  the  natives, 
that  led  to  the  murder  of  Patteson.  The  "thievish 
ships''  had  been  at  Nukapu.  a  small  island  of  the 
Swallow  Group  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Archipelago. 
Bishop  Patteson  wished  to  obtain  an  interpreter  for 
Santa  Cruz,  and  observing  some  canoes  near  his  ship, 
and  believing  that  trusting  himself  to  them  was  a 
good  way  of  securing  the  confidence  of  the  natives, 
he  entered  one  of  the  canoes  and  was  taken  ashore, 
while  the  boat  remained  at  a  distance.  Suddenly  a 
murderous  attack  was  made  on  the  boat  by  natives  in 
neighbouring  canoes,  wounding  several  of  the  men, 
and  it  was  obliged  to  draw  off.  Unable  to  cross  the 
coral  reef,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  the  boat  was 
detained  awhile.  By-and-bye  a  canoe  drifted  towards 
it,  apparently  empty.  As  it  neared,  the  bishop's  shoes 
were  recognised,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  was 
found  his  dead  body,  pierced  by  five  wounds  —indicat- 
ing that  vengeance  had  been  taken  for  the  lives  of 
five  natives  recently  kidnapped  or  slain  by  an  English 
"kill-kill"  ship.  This  tragedy  took  place  on  Sep- 
tember 2()th,  1871.  Bishop  Patteson  had  been  a  kind 
friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  N.  Gordon  ;  it  was  only  a 
few  months  after  the  bishop's  murder  when  Mr.  Gor- 
don's brother  was  borne  away  in  the  fiery  chariot. 

Of  all  these  South-Sea  martyrs  we  believe  it  may  be 
said  that  they  did  not  grudge  their  lives  in  the  cause 
in  which  they  fell.  The  grace  of  God  is  very  wonder- 
ful in  many  of  its  effects ;  in  none  more  so,  than  in 
the  sense  it  gives  of  the  value  of  human  souls,  and  in 
the  love  it  inspires  for  them,  and  the  intense  desire  to 
save  even  the  worst 
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STAVANOKIl. 


^^NE  of  the  characteristics  of  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Pilprrim  "  was  that  he  felt  throag'h  the  "  com- 
mon sequence  of  events"  the  ^idin^  hand 
of  Providence  "  reach  out  of  space."  And, 
prazin^  as  spectators  at  events  distant,  we  see  how 
true  it  is  what  WTiittier  has  so  said,  and  what  a 
greater  poet  has  put  into  other  words — a  Pro- 
vidence "doth  shape  our  ends,"  however  we  may 
rouph-hew  them.  That  the  running:  away  of  a  boy 
to  sea  would  be  the  means  of  the  growth  of  a  re- 
li^ous    body  in  the    land    he    went    from   seemed 


THE  CABTl.B  AT  BRRORN.  WHERE  PRIENDe  HAVE  BEEN 
IMPRISONED. 


unlikely,  and  still  more  unlikely  it  seemed  that  that 
lad  and  others,  prisoners  of  war,  should  introduce 
Quakerism  into  Norway.  But  so  it  was;  and  the 
story  of  how  it  came  about  is  worth  telling. 

Enoch  Jacobsen,  son  of  a  Stavanger  carpenter,  was 
apprenticed  to  an  apothecary,  but  in  1808,  when  about 
eighteen  years  old,  he  "  ran  away  to  sea,"  going  on 
board  the  privateer  Jfarnerrn.    When  oiily  a  few  days 
at  sea,  a  British   frigate,  the  Ariathu;  took   the  pri- 
vateer and  carried  her  crew  captive  to  Leith.  Jacobsen 
was  imprisoned   about  three  years  in  Scotland,  and 
then  removed  to  the  Bahawa  prison-ship  at  Chatham. 
In  his  own  simple  language,  the  Almighty  was  pleased 
to  convince  him  that  *^  a  man  must  witness  repentance 
and  become  a  new  creature  in  order  to  witness  salva- 
tion and  eternal  peace  in  Jesus  Christ."    He  ob- 
tained a  Testament;   he  saw  on  board  uiother 
prison-ship    "one    of    Robert    Barclay's    books** 
(believed  to  have  been  the  "Apology  **  in  Danish), 
placed  there  by  a  Plymouth  Friend.    He  met  in 
the  ship  one  Andersen,  of  Stavanger,  one  of  the 
"Hougeians"  or  "Saints/'  and  the  two  had  re- 
ligious conversation.    They  were  removed  to  the 
Fyen^  where  were  many  prisoners,  and  two  others 
were  added  whose  religious  views  seemed  to  de- 
velop like  theirs.     By  inquiry  they  heard  that 
there  were  people  in  Rochester  whose  opinions 
were  like  theirs,  and  to  one  of  these,  William 
Rickman,  an    aged  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Jacobsen  wrote  a  letter  with  the  aid  of 
a  dictionary,  asking   that    "you  will  send  me 
some  of  your  books."    This  was  in  1812.    Riok- 
man  visited  the  little  company,  and  so  did  Fred- 
erick Smi^h,  of  Cro^on,  and  other  ministers.    By 
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permiBsioa,  they  held  a  little  meeting, 
at  which  twelve  Danish  and  Norwegian 
prisoners  were  present ;  and  they  were 
at  times    favoured    with   visits    from  -  -  .. 

Bullish  Friends  and  visitors  like  Ste- 
phen Grellet,  the  Quaker  missionary. 
Their  little  meeting  grew ;  they  held 
it  at  last  thrice  a  week,  "but  there 
was  seldom  any  instrumental  [vocal] 
ministry  amongst  us."  In  1814  the 
time  of  their  release  came,  and  they 
were  scattered.  Some  of  the  Chatham 
Friends  gave  '*  certificates  "  to  the  re- 
turning prisoners ;  the  executive  of  the 
Society  granted  a  number  of  books  for  _^^ 

their  use ;  and  so  to  Norway  and  Den- 
mark most  of  them  went.  They  met  in  burial 
some  cases  with  the  "  Saints  " — the  fol- 
lowers of  Hans  Neilson  Houge;  but 
gradually — weeded  in  one  part,  added 
to  in  others — they  drifted  into  little  communities,  and 
then  they  had  to  meet  the  persecution  which  early 
Quakers  have  often  had  to  endure  in  many  part«. 
They  had  adopted  olden  peculiarities  of  the  sect — they 
refused  to  doff  the  hat;  they  objected  to  pay  the 
school-tax,  because  the  catechisms  were  so  largely  read 
in  the  schools  ;  they  objected  to  the  imprisonment  of 
young  people  amongst  felons  for  the  sole  reason  that 
they  were  not  able  to  say  their  catechism ;  and  they 
desired  liberty  to  nmrry  and  bury  in  the  method  they 
deemed  best.  Refusal  to  take  an  oath  caused  the  re- 
fuser to  be  deprived  of  property,  or  involved  imprison- 
ment ;  and  thus  for  thirty  years  the  little  struggling 
company  of  Friends  in  Norway  had  to  meet  the  difficul- 
ties that  persecution,  poverty,  and  emigration  brought 
upon  them.  Stephen  Grellet  and  William  Allen  visited 
the  country  in  1818,  and  the  executive  of  the  Society 
in  England  sent  an  address  to  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  on  the  subject  of  the  persecution,  but 
it  was  years  before   there  was    liberty   granted    to 
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them  to  "meet  under  their  own  vine,"  or  its  repre- 
sentative in  Norway.  Meantime,  it  may  be  added 
that  in  1818  the  first  marriage  "after  the  manner 
of  the  Society  of  Friends"  in  Norway  took  place 
at  Stavanger.  Thomas  Shillittoe,  an  eminent  Quaker 
minister,  visited  Christiania  in  1821,  when  Ellas 
Tasted  was  fined  five  dollars  daily  till  "he  dug  up 
the  bodies  of  children  of  his  whom  he  had  buried 
in  unconsecrated  ground" — ^a  sentence  which,  when 
reviewed  by  the  king,  was  not  allowed  to  be  en- 
forced. Shillittoe's  visit  was  of  value  in  proving 
to  many  of  the  authorities  that  it  was  for  con- 
science' sake  the  Quakers  declined  to  adopt  many 
forms.  In  1830,  however,  for  a  time  the  Norwegian 
Friends  were  forbidden  to  hold  their  religious  meet- 
ings. In  1840  Elias  Tasted  enumerates  the  members 
at  Stavanger  and  district  as  only  nine  in  number, 
with  four  or  six  others  attending  the  meetings. 
Two  of  these  were  "Endre  Jacobsen  Dahl"  and  his 
intended  wife.     They  were  married  in  the  Quaker 
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mode,  and  for  this  cause  were  *' sentenced  to  be 
sent  to  prison,  to  be  kept  ten  days  on  bread  and 
water,"  with  a  repetition  of  the  punishment  until 
all  expenses  were  paid.  The  "marriag-e,  also,  was 
to  be  annulled."  The  king:,  however,  finally  set 
aside  this  sentence  on  appeal.  Georg-e  Richardson, 
a  minister  in  Newcastle,  appealed  to  the  Norwejrian 
authorities  as  to  this  persecution,  and  a  copy  of  his 
appeal  was  sent  to  the  Swedish  Ambassador,  and  it 
probably  reached  the  Kinjif  of  Sweden.  In  1845 
an  address  to  the  '*  Representatives  of  the  Nor- 
we«rian  Kingdom  in  Storthing  Assembled  "  was  sent 
from  the  executive  of  the  English  Society  of  Friends, 
which  stated  their  views,  and  the  privileges  they 
have  here,  and  added,  "Our  brethren  in  Norway 
are  few  in  number,  and  mostly  poor  as  respects 
this  world's  goods.  They  are  principally  resident 
in  and  about  Stavanger."  The  address  recited  some 
of  the  sufferings  they  had  to  endure  in  Norway, 
and  asked  that  they  might  have  freedom  to  wor- 
ship, to  marry,  to  afEb'm,  and  that  they  might  be 
relieved  from  harassing  and  oppressive  proceedings. 
And  in  that  year  "greater  liberty  of  conscience" 
was  given  to  *' those  who  profess  themselves  of  the 
Christian  religion "  whilst  dissenting  from  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Norway.  This  was  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  an  address  from  the  "Society 
of  Friends  in  and  near  Stavanger."  From  that  date 
the  path  of  the  Norwegian  Friends  has  been  easier. 
Some  of  their  number  have  been  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  work  in  men-of-war,  and  for  refusing 
to  be  trained  for  military  service ;  emigration  has 
continually  thinned  their  numbers,  but  they  have 
had  such  help  as  their  English  brethren  could  give 
them ;  and  visits  of  British  and  American  ministers 
have  been  many. 

It  is  two  years  now  since  the  death  of  the  last-living 
of  these  early  Friends  in  Norway — Endre  Dahl,  of 
Stavan^^er.     Endre  Dahl's  ability  and  integrity  had 


raised  him  to  a  position  almost  of  affluence.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  many 
religious  persuasions,  and  his  interment  was  attended 
by  a  larger  number  of  mourners  than  at  any  pre- 
vious funeral  remembered  in  Stavanger — spriest,  con- 
sul, and  people  thus  honouring  one  who  had  been 
hooted  in  his  native  streets  for  being  a  Quaker. 

The  temperance  movement  in  Norway,  it  may 
be  added,  owes  much  to  another  Friend — the  late 
A.  Kloster.  The  successors  remain  in  Stavanger 
(where  they  maintain  a  school  of  their  own,  with 
some  forty  scholars,  children  of  Friends  in  Norway 
and  their  associates),  at  Bergen,  at  Christiania,  and 
in  other  parts.  They  are  still  few  in  number  in 
Scandinavia ;  some  are  fishermen  and  farmers,  as 
were  the  disciples  of  old ;  but  the  root  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  prison-ship  at  Chatham  seems  still 
to  have  vigorous  life,  though  the  transplant- 
ing of  ^oots  to  America  appears  often  to  threaten 
it  with  extinction  in  some  of  the  parts  where  it 
has  thriven.  The  introduction  in  so  romantic  a 
method  of  this  peculiar  form  of  faith,  and  its  main- 
tenance for  seventy  years  in  what  could  scarcely  be 
called  fit  soil  for  its  propagation,  is  not  the  lea«t 
notable  in  the  stories  of  religious  growth.  There  wai 
little  instrumental  aid  in  the  sowing  of  the  seed  ;  the 
reading  of  a  Testament  led  to  the  gradual  development 
of  spiritual  life,  and  the  reading  of  "  Barclay's  un- 
refuted  page"  gave  it  a  tendency  towards  Quakerism 
in  its  ancient  type.  The  fostering  care  of  English 
Friends  led  to  the  gathering  of  very  small  com- 
munities, and  to  the  gradual  recognition  of  these  by 
the  law  :  and  thus,  in  the  land  of  the  Vikings,  there 
linger  a  few  followers  of  this  most  peaceful  faith — 
that  of  Fox  and  Barclay,  Penn  and  Woolman,  Grellet 
and  Allen.  And,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  latest 
denominational  utterances  from  Norway,  "  may  thet*e 
few  be  faithful  and  preserved  untouched  by  thid 
world  and  its  many  snares." 


MAGGIE'S      WATCH. 

A  STORY^  FOR  CHILDREN. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  DINGY  H()U8E  AT  KENSINGTON,"  "ANYHOW  STORIES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  UNTIE  VEE  had  gone  back  to  England, 

and   mother  and  Maggie  had  taken 

possession  of  the  flat.    It  really  was 

the  prettiest  flat   in   Montreux,   up 

two  flights  of  snow-white  stairs,  with 

balconies    to    all    the  windows,  and 

flowers  in  every  one  of  them.     From  all 

the  windows  you  could  see  the  lake,  or  the 

mountains  with  the  fir-trees  high  up  and 

the  vineyards  lower  down,  and  the  nestling 

villages  dotted  about.    It  was  very  beautiful,  Maggie 

thought,  and  she  should  never  want  to  live  anywhere 


else.  She  was  never  tired  of  walking  through  the 
rooms,  and  wondering  what  Janet  would  say  to  them, 
and  whether  she  would  be  astonished  at  all  the  things 
that  were  different  from  England.  How  glad  she 
was  that  at  last  all  was  ready,  and  there  was  only 
till  the  morning  to  wait,  and  then  Janet  would  arrive  ! 
Very  early  indeed  in  the  morning  mother  was  goiiifr 
to  Lausanne,  to  meet  Janet  and  nurse,  and  briniir 
them  back.  They  would  arrive  at  Montreux  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  at  the  station  there  would  be  Mag-$rie 
waiting  for  them,  looking  very  grand  in  her  watch 
and  chain.  Yes,  watch  and  chain  :  for  on\v  two  dav^ 
after  Auntie  Ve^  went  home,  who  should  come   to 
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Montreux  bnt  an  old  friend  of  dear  papaya,  and  he 
guve  Maggie  a  chain ;  and  pockets  had  been  made  to 
her  dresses,  and  in  all  the  canton  there  was  not  a 
grander  little  girl  than  Majir^ie* 

It  had  been  a  very  happy  day,  but  a  very  lonj^  one, 
for  she  longed  to  see  Janet  so  much  that  she  was  glad 
when  even  the  happiest  hours  without  her  had  gone. 
She  went  once  more  through  the  rooms,  then  looked  at 
her  watch ;  it  was  not  yet  seven  o'clock,  but  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  sit  up  any  longer.  Perhaps  the 
moming'  would  come  quicker,  she  thought,  if  she 
went  to  bed  to  show  that  she  was  in  a  hurry  and 
waiting  for  it. 

*' Mother  dear,"  she  said,  "I  think  I  will  go  to  bed, 
if  you  don't  mind ; ''  and  then  she  added,  with  a  long 
sigh,  ''  Won  t  Janet  be  glad  when  the  moming  comes, 
mother  darling,  and  she  knows  she  is  nearly  here  ! " 
For  Janet  was  to  travel  in  the  train  all  night  on  her 
way  to  Switzerland. 

"  Yes,  my  sweet,"  the  mother  answered,  understand- 
ing all  that  was  in  the  little  longing  heart ;  **  and  so 
will  you,  I  think."    Then  Maggie  burst  out — 

'*  I  want  her  to  come  so  much,  mother,  that  I  feel  as 
if  I  can  t  wait  till  the  moming — as  if  it  would  never 
be  here." 

The  watch  was  wound  up  and  put  under  her  pillow, 
but  she  pulled  it  out  once  or  twice  to  look  at  it.  and  to 
see  if  it  was  any  later,  and  once  she  gave  it  a  kiss,  and 
said,  "  You  shall  see  Janet  in  the  moming.  you  little 
dear."  After  that  she  settled  down  on  her  pillow  and 
shut  her  eyes  tightly,  but  though  she  tried  and  tried, 
she  oouldn*t  go  to  sleep.  She  tossed  and  turned,  and 
thought  of  all  manner  of  things,  and  yet  all  the  time 
of  one  thin«?.  She  looked  towards  the  window  at  the 
mountainB,  wondering  how  they  felt  with  their  great 
heads  so  near  the  beautiful  sky ;  but  while  she  won- 
dered and  tried  to  get  sleepy,  her  little  heart  was  aching 
sorely,  as  it  had  done  many  a  time  lately.  At  last,  she 
oould  not  help  it— she  called  out,  "  Mother  ! "  There 
was  no  answer,  so  she  sat  up  in  bed  and  called  a  little 
louder,  "  Mother  ! "  That  time  mother  heard,  and  went 
to  her.  '*  Don't  be  angry,  mother  dear,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
did  so  want  youl" 

"  I  am  not  angry,"  mother  answered,  wondering  at 
the  distress  on  her  little  one's  face.  "  What  is  it,  my 
Dickie-bird  ? " 

"  Mother,  I  do  so  wish  Janet  had  a  watch !  I  can't 
bear  Janet  not  to  have  a  watch." 

"She  will  have  one  some  day,  dear,"  mother  said, 
stroking  the  golden  head. 

"But  I  want  her  to  have  one  now.  mammy.  I 
would  give  her  mine  if  I  could."  she  cried  passion- 
ately ;  *'  but  I  can't :  I  love  it  so ;  besides.  Auntie  Vee 
did  give  it  to  me." 

"  Of  conrse  she  did,  my  darling,  and  it  would  never 
do  to  give  it  away,  even  to  Janet." 

"  Mother,  you  know  I  have  threepence  a  week  for 
pocket-money.  Do  you  think  if  I  saved  it  all  up  till 
Christmas,  and  Janet  saved  here  too,  she  could  have 
a  watch  like  mine/" 

*'  I  am  afraid  not.  dear  child,  for  it  is  now  Septem- 
ber, and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  money  to  buy  a  watch. 
But  go  to  aleep.  dear.  Janet  shall  have  one  some  day." 
And  gradually  the  mother  soothed  her,  till  at  last  she 


closed  her  eyes  and  felt  soft  sleep  coming  to  seal 
them;  but  just  before  she  dropped  off  she  opened 
them  drowsily  for  one  moment,  and  said  one  emore — 
**  I  do  so  wish  Janet  had  a  watch  ! "  Then  she  sailed 
slowly  away  into  the  land  of  dreams,  and  stayed  there 
till  the  moming. 

Maggie  put  on  her  hat  before  ten  o'clock  the  next 
moming,  and  thought  eleven  o'clock  never  would 
come  at  all.  She  felt  certain  that  the  world  was 
standing  still,  that  all  the  clocks  were  wrong,  that 
something  had  happened,  and  that  she  never,  never 
could  wait  another  hour.    She  had  been  up  since  six. 

She  had  seen  mother  start  for  Lausanne,  she  had 
watered  all  the  flowers,  she  had  looked  a  dozen  times  at 
the  tray  with  the  plate  of  cakes  and  glass  of  milk  put 
ready  for  Janet ;  she  stopped  once  on  her  way  in  and 
out  of  the  dining-room  and  took  a  tiny  sip  of  the  milk, 
knowing  that  Janet  would  not  mind.  She  had  done 
everything  that  mother  had  told  her  to  do  by  nine 
o'clock,  and  now  a  long  time  afterwards  there  was  still 
another  hour  to  wait.  She  wondered  if  anything  was 
the  matter  with  eleven  o'clock,  so  that  it  would  never 
come  at  all.  Perhaps  it  was  going  to  be  a  day  with- 
out any  eleven  o'clock  in  it,  and  then  what  would 
become  of  mother  and  Janet,  and  the  train,  and  every- 
thing I  She  pulled  out  her  watch  a  dozen  times  ;  she 
listened  to  its  ticking ;  it  was  a  good  thing  that  it 
was  really  going.  She  had  wound  it  up  as  far  as 
possible,  thinking  vaguely,  as  she  did  so,  that  she  might 
come  upon  eleven  o  clock  all  in  a  minute ;  but  she  did 
not.  Oh!  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  wait  any 
longer.  She  went  down  to  the  station,  and  waited 
inside  and  outside ;  she  looked  at  the  line  along  which 
the  train  would  come  with  Janet  in  it,  and  then  at 
the  line  along  which  the  train  would  go  when  it  had 
left  Janet  behind  at  Montreux.  She  wondered  if  the 
engine  knew  that  it  was  bringing  Janet,  and  that 
presently  it  would  go  on  towards  the  mountains  and 
the  Rhone  valley  without  her. 

At  last  all  things  come  to  an  end ;  so  did  the 
waiting-time  for  Janet,  and  Maggie,  watching  outside, 
saw  the  man  close  the  gates  over  the  carriage-road, 
that  the  train  might  pass  safely  along  the  rails  and 
into  the  station.  It  was  a  good  sign ;  a  smile  spread 
over  her  face,  her  heart  beat  quicker,  and  for  a  moment 
she  waited  almost  patiently.  Suddenly,  while  she 
waited,  dear  children,  she  lifted  her  sweet  eyes,  and 
looked  at  the  lake  with  the  sunshine  sparkling  on  it,  at 
the  great  mountains  round,  and  at  a  little  fleecy  cloud 
that  clung  to  one  of  them,  looking  as  though  it  had 
journeyed  from  heaven,  and  being  tired,  stayed  there 
to  rest.  She  looked  at  the  old  castle  of  Chillon 
standing  farther  off,  low  down  on  the  water's  edge,  at 
the  houses  scattered  here  and  there  high  on  the  hills, 
at  the  brightness  over  everything.  And  Maggie  gave 
a  long  sigh  in  the  midst  of  her  happiness,  for  though 
she  was  only  just  a  little  girl,  she  felt,  an  many  older 
folk  have  done,  that  it  was  all  so  very  beautiful.  It 
made  her  heart  full  of  thankfulness  that  she  was 
there,  and  somehow  she  longed  to  feel  that  she 
belonged  to  the  beauty  of  the  world  about  her — to  be. 
somehow,  a  part  of  it.  She  did  not  know  why  she 
felt  this ;  perhaps  she  did  not  even  know  that  she  felt 
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it  at  all.  In  thinkinfr  of  it  afterwards,  she  only 
remembered  how  much  she  had  loved  mother  and 
Janet,  as  she  stood  there  looking  at  the  mountains 
and  the  lake.  But  there  was  no  more  time  to  think 
of  anything,  for  she  heard  a  rumble  in  the  distance 
that  grew  louder  and  louder,  then  a  whistle,  and 
then  the  train  was  in  sight.  It  came  slowly  and 
steadily  along,  between  the  gates,  over  the  crossing, 
into  the  station,  and  stopped.  With  a  cry  of  joy 
Maggie  recognised  Janet's  curly  brown  head  lean- 
ing out  of  window.  She  gave  a  little  tug  to  her 
watch,  just  to  feel  if  it  was  all  right;  she  almost 
danced  on  the  platform,  right  before  the  porters  and 
the  omnibus  men,  who  could  see  her  quite  well ;  and 
then  Janet  was  out  of  the  carriage,  and  Maggie 
threw  her  arms  round  her  sister,  exclaiming — 

'*  Oh,  Janet,  you  little  darling !  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come — look  at  my  watch  and  chain  I " 

Janet  was  a  quaint  little  thing,  and  had  the  greatest 
love  and  admiration  for  Maggie,  whom  she  thought 
the  most  wonderful  person  in  the  world — dear 
Maggie,  who   patronised,   and  scolded,   and  petted. 


and  took  care  of  her,  just  as  her  humour  went,  but 
who  she  knew  always  loved  her.  So  with  much 
gravity  and  delight  she  looked  at  the  watch,  a  little 
overawed  at  Maggie's  having  anything  so  g^^md  for 
her  very  own.  When  she  had  seen  it  inside  and  out- 
side, and  the  place  where  it  was  wound  up,  ajid  had 
heard  it  tick,  and  had  wished  it  would  make  haste 
and  run  down,  so  that  she  might  see  it  wound  up, 
then  she  gave  a  long  sigh  of  gratification. 

"  Oh,  Maggie,  I  am  glad  you  have  it  I  You  are  grand 
now ! "  she  said,  without  one  thought  of  self ;  for  it 
seemed  only  right  and  proper  that  Maggie  should 
have  the  best  of  everything. 

"You  little  darling!"  Maggie  said,  as  they  went 
along  the  upper  road  towards  the  flat;  "you  shall 
have  one  too,  soon ;  we  '11  save  up  all  our  money  to 
buy  one." 

"But  I  am  not  nine  years  old  yet,  and  you  are,'* 
urged  unselfish  little  Janet,  "so  you  ought  to  have 
one  first.  I  am  so  glad  Auntie  Vee  gave  it  you, 
Maggie  dear." 

(To  he  eonduiied.) 
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WHY    DID    ST.    PETER    DENY    CHRIST  1 


HE  denial  of  Our  Lord  by  St.  Peter  is 

one   of    the    saddest    and    strangest 

events  recorded  in   the    Gospels — an 

event  which,  had  it  not  been  foretold 

by  Christ,  would  have  seemed  the  most 

unlikely   to  occur,  and  which,   having 

occurred,    fills   one  with   amazement — 

amazement  that  he  who  stood  so  high 

in  the  estimation  of  his  Master,  one  of  the 

first  who  forsook  all  and  followed  Him, 

who  was  ever  the  foremost  and  the  most 

demonstrative  in   His  service,  whom  his 

Lord  declared  to  be  blessed  because  the  Father 

had  revealed  to  him  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of 

the  living  God — should  thrice  deny  that  Master 

whose  Divine  origin  he  had  proclaimed. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
know  that  he  did  so  because  He  that  was  the 
Truth,  and  knew  all  things,  declared  that  he 
would  so  act.  Yet  we  may  surely  (without  irre- 
verence) inquire  if  there  be  anything  to  suggest  to 
\.8  a  reason  for  this  great  and  lamentable  defection. 
I  think  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  attendant 
circumstances  may  guide  us  in  discovering  one — 
may  show  us,  as  a  matter  of  causation,  that  God, 
who  designed  a  result  apparently  so  unlikely,  and 
designed  also  the  cause,  has  been  pleased  to  give 
us  some  indication  of  that  cause — to  reveal  to  us, 
as  He  so  often  does,  not  only  whcU  He  does,  but  also 
how  He  does  it. 

In  our  investigation,  then,  let  lis  consider,  first, 
the  character  of  St.  Peter,  and  next,  how  lie  acted 
on  that  night  of  Christ's  betrayal. 

The  character  of  St.  Peter,  as  we  collect  it  from 
the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  from  little  more 
than  occasional  traits  incidentally  recorded,  presents 
a  sketch  or  outline  so  life-like,  so  truthful,  so 
natural,  that  one  is  forced  to  accept  it  as  a  por- 
traiture, real,  though  incomplete — no  fancy  sketch, 
or  ideal  cotnposition ;  thus  adding  one  more  to  the 
many  proofs  that  the  Gospel  narratives  are  no 
invention,  and  that  the  actors  mentioned,  and  the 
events  recorded  in  it,  are  no  fictions,  but  sober, 
unexaggerated  realities.  The  great  Apostle  is  pre- 
sented to  na  as  a  man  "  consistently  inconsistent,'' 
impulsive  yet  unstable,  impetuous  yet  timid, 
courageous  at  the  outset,  yet  cowardly  and  readily 
overcome  by  danger,  with  a  "thoroughly  human, 
but  most  lovable  disposition." 

Now  let  US  see  how  this  man,  with  a  character 
so  noble  yet  marred  with  such  blemishes,  acted  after 
the  betrayal  of  Christ.  We  are  told  by  St.  Matthew 
(xxvi.  50,  51)  that  when  thoy  laid  hands  on  Christ, 
"  one  of  them  which  were  with  Jesus  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  a  servant 
of  the  high  priest's,  and  smote  off  his  ear."  The 
same  acoount,  substantially,  is  given  by  St.  Mark 


and  St.  Luke,  though  the  latter  (characteristically  as 
a  physician)  adds  that  Jesus  **  touched  his  ear  and 
healed  him."  St.  John  (xviii.  10)  alone  records  the 
name  of  the  striker  and  the  servant  stricken.  Dean 
Plumptre,  while  noting  the  fact  of  the  reticence  on  this 
point  of  the  other  Evangelists,  adds,  "  it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture  its  motive."  With  the  greatest  respect  for 
this  eminent  divine,  I  think  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conjecture  the  motive  of  this  reticence,  which  will 
appear  when  we  consider  the  reason  of  Peter's  denial 
of  Christ.  From  a  collating^f  the  accounts  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  it  appears  that  Peter  with  another 
disciple  (John,  no  doubt)  followed  Jesus  ;  that  the 
other  disciple  was  known  to  the  high  priest,  and 
**went  in  with  Jesus  into  the  court  of  the  high 
priest "  (St.  John  xviii.  15),  leaving  Peter  outside  at 
the  door.  The  other  disciple,  which  was  known  unto 
the  high  priest,  went  out  and  spake  unto  her  that 
kept  the  door,  and  brought  in  Peter.  Then  the 
damsel  said  to  him,  "  Art  not  thou  also  "  (as  well  as 
John)  ''one  of  this  man's  disciples?"  (v.  17.)  Peter, 
fearing  that  he  might  be  recognised  as  the  man  who 
smote  the  servant  of  the  high  priest,  was  surprised, 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  into  denying  the  charge, 
and  said,  "  I  am  not"  Peter  tlien  sat,  or  stood,  by 
the  fire  in  the  hall,  with  the  servants  and  officers  who 
had  come  in  with  Jesus,  warming  himself.  And  as 
the  light,  or  blaze,  fell  upon  him,  one  of  the  maids  of 
the  high  priest,  looking  earnestly  upon  him,  said,  % 
"  And  thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  "  (St. 
Mark  xiv.  67  ;  St  Luke  xxii.  56).  "  But  he  denied, 
saying,  I  know  not,  neither  understand  I  what  thou 
say  est."  Some  time  after,  others  (one  of  them  being 
a  servant  of  the  high  priest,  and  a  kinsman  of  him 
whose  ear  Peter  had  cut  off)  "  confidently  affirmed, 
saying.  Of  a  truth  this  fellow  also  was  with  him,  for 
he  is  a  Galilean ; "  or,  as  it  is  stated  by  St  John,  who 
may  have  been  present,  "  Did  I  not  see  thee  in  the 
garden  with  Him  ?"  Peter's  fears  were  now  naturally 
increased,  and  his  denial  became  more  emphatic, 
and  was  attested  by  his  cursing  and  swearing :  **  I 
know  not  the  man  of  whom  ye  speak,"  thus  for  the 
third  time  denying  his  Master.  This  narrative  will, 
I  think,  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  anyone  who 
reflects  upon  it,  what  the  motive  was  that  led  to  the 
crime  of  this  great  treason  ;  and  none  but  a  motive 
so  strong  as  that — the  fear  of  his  being  detected  of 
having  c-ommitted  the  outrage  on  the  high  priest's 
servant,  and  of  suffering  a  terrible  punishment  for  it 
— can  adequately  account  therefor.  That  those  fears 
were  well  founded  receives  further  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  neither  of  the  first  three  Evangelists, 
who  wrote  their  GospeU  during  the  lifetime  of  Peter, 
disclosed  the  name  of  either  the  wounder  or  the 
wounded,  though  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  they 
were  aware  of  both.  Peter,  according  to  the  early 
tradition,  which  there  i^  no  reason  to  doubt^  was  put 
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to  death  during  the  persecution  under  Nero,  a.d.  68. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel,  at  the  earliest,  A.D.  78  ;  prob- 
ably not  before  A.D.  80.  There  was  then  no  need  of 
reticence  in  this  matter,  and  he  accordingly  discloses 
the  names  of  both  persons,  Peter  and  Malchus. 

And  now  that  we  have  told  of  Peter's  sin  and  fall, 
let  us  tell  of  his  repentance  and  his  reinstatement 
When  the  cock  had  crowed  the  second  time,  Peter 
remembered — what  terror  may  have  driven  from  his 
mind— the  words  of  his  Divine  Master.  Though  the 
shrill  cry  of  the  cock  smote  upon  his  ear  with  a 
sound  more  awakening  than  a  clap  of  thunder, 
something  there  was  that  smote  his  heart  with  an 
anguish  keener  than  the  voice  of  reproach  or  anger 
could  have  inflicted — a  look  from  the  Lord  and 
M&ster  whom  he  had  denied  :  "  And  the  Lord  turned 
and  looked  upon  Peter  " — looked  upon  him  **  in  the 
agony  of  His  humiliation,  in  the  majesty  of  HiB 
silence,**  when  He  heard  the  Apostle  who  once  boldly 
confessed  Him  now  denying  Him  with  oaths.  What 
pencil  could  depict,  what  pen  describe,  what  tongue 
of  human  eloquence  could  utter  in  adequate  words 
all  which  that  look  must  have  conveyed  !  the  anguish 
of  Christ's  tender  heart,  of  His'  outraged  love  at  that 
favoured  disciple's  denial — pity,  grief,  love,  forgive- 
ness, but  no  anger,  no  reproach  \  That  look  recalled 
him  to  his  better  self,  brought  all  his  baseness  and 
sin  more  vividly  before  him,  than  the  crow  of  the 
cock  brought  the  fact  of  his  denial.  ''The  flooil- 
gntes  of  penitence  were  opened  " — "  he  went  out  and 
wept  bitterly  " — wept  as  he  thought 

**  That  One  so  sweet  should  e*er  have  placed  Himself 
>        At  disadvantage  such,  as  to  be  used 
So  vilely  by  a  being  so  vile  as  thee. 
There  is  a  pleading  in  His  pensive  eyes 
Will  pierce  thee  to  the  quick  and  trouble  thee. 
And  thott  wilt  hate  and  loathe  thyself  .  .  . 

And  will  desire 
To  slink  away  and  hide  thee  from  His  sight"  * 

Two  Apostles  there  were  who  were  unfaithful  to 
their  Divine  Master  :  the  one  a  tniitor  whose  sin 
brought  not  repentance,  but  despair — a  godless 
sorrow  that  worked  death,  the  death  of  the  suicide ; 
the  other  a  renegade  whose  sin  led  to  a  godly  sorrow 
that  worked  repentance.  ** Sternly  yet  tenderly,"  says 
Dr.  Farrar,  "the  spirit  of  grace  led  up  this  broken- 
hearted penitent  before  the  tribunal  of  his  own 
conscience.  And  there  his  old  life,  his  old  shame, 
his  old  weakness,  his  old  self,  was  doomed  to  that 
death  of  godly  sorrow  which  was  to  issue  in  a  new 

•  *^  Dream  of  Geroutius." 


and  nobler  birth."  The  anguish  of  that  sorrow  none 
can  tell,  for  no  oue  witnessed  it  That  it  obtained 
the  pardon  of  his  Master  we  cannot  doubt  On  the 
resurrection  morn  the  angels  desired  the  devoted 
women  to  tell  the  Apostles,  and  especially  Peter  (as 
if  to  comfort  and  reassure  him)  that  the  Lord  was 
risen.  Peter  is  the  first  to  enter  the  tomb,  while 
John  ventures  but  to  look  in.  To  Peter,  too,  of  all 
the  Apostles,  did  Christ  first  appear.  "  What  passed 
at  that  meeting,"  says  Dean  Plumptre,  "  we  can  only 
reverently  imagine;  we  may  believe  that  He  met 
this  repentant,  eager  disciple  with  full  asMurance  of 
pardon."  When  Jesus  stands  on  the  shore  of  the 
Galilean  Sea,  Peter  plunges  into  the  water  from  the 
boat  "to  swim  across  the  hundred  yards  which 
separated  him  from  Jesus,  and  cast  himself  all  wet 
from  the  waves  before  His  feet"  Then  it  was  that 
Christ  singled  out  Peter  to  test  his  love,  and  give  him 
that  great  commission  to  feed  His  sheep,  and  signified 
to  him  by  what  death  he  should  glorify  Him  whom 
he  had  once  dishonoured.  Thenceforth  a  marvellous 
change  has  come  over  him.  The  fallen  sinner  has 
risen  up  a  saint  Timidity  gives  place  to  courage. 
He  is  the  first  to  proclaim  the  Divinity  of  his  Master, 
and  work  a  miracle  in  His  name  ;  the  finit  to  convert 
a  Gentile  ;  ever  ready  to  declare,  as  he  did  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost,  that  God  had  raised  from  the  dead 
that  Jesus  whom  the  Jews  had  crucified,  and  umde 
Him  both  Lord  and  Christ. 

We  need  not  follow  this  forgiven  penitent  through 
his  life  of  devotion,  of  labour  and  of  suffering,  to  his 
martyr's  death,  thus  showing  how  earnestly  he  sought 
to  atone  for  his  faithlessness  by  his  fidelity,  for  Jiis 
weakness  by  his  strength,  for  his  denials  of  Christ 
by  his  confessions  of  Him :  as  one  who  loved  much 
because  much  was  forgiven  him. 

Let  us  conclude  with  an  observation,  atri kingly 
just,  of  a  profound  and  original  thinker  and  eminent 
theologinn  of  our  own  day*: — "  It  is,  I  believe,  usual 
to  think  of  the  Apostle  who  denied  his  Lord  as  if 
he  were  an  exception  to  the  others.  In  truth 
St  Peter  was  an  exception  to  all  but  St.  John  ;  but 
be  was  so  by  Iteing,  in  spite  of  his  denial,  more 
faithful  than  the  rest.  Under  a  very  strong  tempta- 
tion ht  had  given  way.  TJiey  had  yielded  to  a  much 
less  pressure,  and,  at  the  first  approach  of  danger, 
aband(med  their  Master  altogether." 

John  Francis  Waller,  LL.1). 

•  The  Rev.  John  H-  Jellett,  P.D.,  Provost  of  Triniry 
College,  Dublin. 
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THE    OLD    LADY^Q    LEADING-STRINGS. 

A   WORD  TO  YOUNG   MEN. 


w 


"He  muitt  nowassert 
his  manhood.** 


E  smile  at  the  quaint  ap- 
pearance of  our  great-grand- 
mothers apparelled  in  huge  bonnets, 
needing  and  possessing  huge  strings ; 
bonnets  which  made  sailing  against 
the  wind,  or  meeting  a  neighbour 
in  a  narrow  lane,  alike  a  serious 
business.  We  smile  also  at  that 
capricious  fashion  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  imposed  upon  our  sisters 
a  bonnet  which  the  wearer  might 
loee  without  missing,  and  which 
any  i>erson  might  find  without  be- 
coming enriched  —  a  bonnet  quite 
innocent  of  a  string.  We  smile, 
but  have  we  not  also  ostracised 
strings?  Not  bonnet-strings,  per- 
haps, but  leading-strings. 

A  young  man  descries  upon  his 
upper  lip  an  adumbration,  symp- 
tomatic of  a  moustache,  and  imagines  himself  some- 
body. He  must  now  assert  his  manhood,  and  re- 
pudiate all  childish  things  in  general,  and  leading- 
strings  in  particular.  The  old  folk  are  too  jog-a-trot 
for  him.  His  motto  is  "Progress,"  and  no  tether 
must  restrain  his  pace,  or  circumscribe  the  sphere 
of  his  enterprises.  Some  poor  noodles  may  require 
looking  after,  but  as  for  him,  he  is  quite  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself.  He  is  a  full-blown  man, 
has  cut  all  his  wisdom  teeth,  and  so  can  no  longer 
do  with  "sop."  The  old  folk  forewarn  him  of  young 
men's  dangers,  but  he  ridicules  the  bare  idea  of  his 
being  caught  napping. 

*' Saying  prayers,  church-going,  and  goody-goody 
talk  about  angels,  are  all  very  well  for  'kids,*  or 
old  women  in  their  dotage,  but  not  for  a  young  man 
with  a  moustache.**  So  he  argues,  and  votes  all 
parental  displays  of  anxiety  in  a  religious  direction 
as  mistaken  kindnesses,  than  which  a  Christmas 
hamper  would  be  much  more  acceptable. 

Ton  remember  the  day  you  left  home?  It  was 
hard  work  for  the  old  lady  to  say  *'  good-bye,*'  wasn't 
it  ?  Tears  trickled  down  her  face  as  she  pressed  you 
to  her  bosom,  gave  you  a  true  mother's  kiss,  and  tried 
to  say,  "  Ctod  bless  you,  my  boy  ! "  but  couldn't.  As 
the  first  step  outside  the  old  home  has  often  proved 
the  first  step  to  ruin,  that  night  she,  with  a  love 
second  only  to  the  Great  Father's,  commended  you  to 
the  care  of  the  Almighty :  and  each  returning  night 
saw  her  pleading  at  the  Throne  of  Grace  on  behalf  of 
her  absent  boy.  How  impatiently  she  awaited  the 
arrival  of  your  first  letter  1  What  a  thrill  of  joy 
she  experienced  when  she  heard  the  postman's  knock ! 
How  eagerly  she  tore  open  the  letter  and  devoured 
its  contents  !  That  was  some  compensation  for  your 
absence;  but  by-and-by  correspondence  became  in- 
termittent You  wrote  in  a  formal  and  perfunctory 
manner,  just  to  keep  up  appearances,  or  perhaps 
ceased  writing  altogether. 
The  money  seat  from  home  was  always  welcome : 


but  the  old  lady's  letters  1  Tedious,  unsophisticated 
in  style,  and  so  full  of  anxious  inquiries  and  en- 
treaties, that  3'ou  stuck  them  in  the  fire  in  disgust. 
Oh,  'tis  the  same  old  story  1 

Why  did  you  not  write  to  the  poor  soul?  Surely 
your  experiences  at  music-halls,  theatres,  dancing- 
saloons,  and  gin-palaces,  in  company  with  your  flash 
companions,  would  have  furnished  ample  materials 
for  a  letter!  But  you  did  not  write.  That  silence 
meant  for  her  torture  day  and  night,  brooding  over 
apprehensions,  alas !  too  well  grounded.  Don't  tell 
me  of  your  polished  refinement  and  gentlemanly  de- 
portment in  female  society.  You  will  not  allow  your 
so-called  lady  friend  to  carry  a  light  parcel,  nor  will 
you  knowingly  trample  on  her  dress ;  but  you  will 
take  good  care  that  your  poor  mother  shall  carry  a 
very,  very  heavy  heart,  and  you  will  trample  on  her 
tenderest  feelings  without  compunction. 

I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  you  !  Fie  on  the  creature 
who  can  wantonly  grieve  a  mother's  heart  1 

He  who  can  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  a  love 
stronger  than  life,  the  most  sacred  thing  under 
heaven,  who  can  pile  up  sorrow  for  a  mother's  old 
age — such  a  wretch  is  on  the  high  road  to  rascaldom. 
If  a  man  can  despise  the  woman  who  gave  him  birth, 
and  make  his  nature  proof  against  all  right  and 
tender  feeling,  there  is  no  brutality  of  which  he  will 
not  ultimately  become  capable.  Give  him  just  a  little 
time,  and  one  of  these  fine  mornings  the  newspapers 
will    announce   a  successful  experiment   performed 


•*  The  world  abounds  with  hindrances."— |i.  377. 
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by  the  common  hatifirman  upon  an  abandoned  and 
leather-hearted  villain,  who  went  to  his  doom  after 
sleeping'  soundly  and  eating  a  hearty  breakfast. 

Look  at  your  hands  !  you  pride  yourself  on  their 
delicate  whiteness.  By  all  means  keep  them  white  I 
But,  remember,  if  you  break  your  mother's  heart,  they 
will  be  stained  with  her  blood. 

In  the  natural  order  of  things  she  can't  be  here 
long  to  be  a  nuisance  to  you.  Let  her  end  be  peace  ; 
prize  her  whilst  you  have  her.  Soon  she  will  write 
her  last  obnoxious  letter,  utter  her  last  prayer  for 
her  poor  boy,  speak  her  last  word  of  love  ;  and  then 
you  will  be  ushered  into  her  room,  and  you  will  kiss 
her  poor  wrinkled  face,  to  find  it  cold  I 

Oh  1  those  priceless  leading-strings  I  I  never  knew 
their  value  when  in  actual  possession.  Deprivation 
has  been  my  tutor.  When  quite  a  child  I  stood 
beside  a  dying  mother's  bed,  and,  in  my  simplicity, 
chuckled  with  glee  at  my  first  ride  in  a  carriage, 
although  it  bore  me  to  her  funeral.  I  remember  the 
last  kiss  she  gave  me  ;  I  see  her  poor  thin  face ;  I 
hear  her  last  "  Good-bye,"  whispered,  alas  1  how 
faintly  I  She  was  a  praying  mother,  and,  although 
I  am  a  matter-of-fact  man  of  rough  exterior,  accus- 
tomed to  the  stem  realities  of  every-day  life,  I  here, 
in  justice  to  her  blessed  memory,  record  my  testimony 
that,  amid  many  and  varied  experiences,  I  have  found 
my  life  consciously  influenced  by  that  bedside  scene, 
and  the  little  priceless  tokens  left  behind,  testifying, 
rs  they  do  most  eloquently,  of  her  concern  for  my 
highest  good.    Thank  God  for  a  praying  mother  I 


Now,  don't  despise  leading-strings.  We 
can't  keep  on  our  legs  without  them. 

Some  time  since  a  young  spark  undertook 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  possibility 
of  walking  alone ;  and  a  pretty  hash  he 
made  of  it  I 

He  toddled  away  from  home,  sang  a 
kind  of  **  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves," 
but  soon  became  giddy,  lost  his  equili- 
brium and  his  cash,  and  fell.  Meeting  a 
farmer,  this  young  hopeful  obsequiously 
touched  his  hat.  and  said,  "Beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  can  you  give  me  a  job  ?  '* 
after  which  he  took  to  studying  pork,  and 
dieted  himself  on  husks  to  keep  his  brain 
clear.  Well,  it  dearly  served  him  right ; 
he  should  have  known  when  he  was  well 
ofF.  Such  upstarts  generally  furnish  rods 
for  their  own  backs.  Happily,  he  had  a 
grain  of  common  sense  left.  He  was  a 
fool,  but  he  knew  it 

For  the  second  time  on  record  an  animal 
preached  a  sermon. 

The  grunt  of  a  hog  brought  him  up; 

and   then  those    blessed    leading-strings! 

He  felt  drawings  homeward.    He  recalled 

the  tear-bedewed  faces  of  the  old  folk  at 

parting ;  and  when  he  came  to  himself  it 

appeared  to  him  very  evident  that  walking 

alone  did  not  pay.     He  bade  the  swine 

adieu,  turned  homewards,  and  a  good  thing 

it  was  for  him  that  when  he  reached  it  the 

old  gentleman  did  not  give  him  tit  for  tat 

and  say,  "Look  here,  young  scapegrace  I  you  went 

away  for  your  own  pleasure,  now  you  can  keep  away 

for  mine."    But  no,  nothing  of  the  kind ;  there  was 

love  at  home. 

My  good  friend,  if  in  the  circle  in  which  you  revolve 
it  is  considered  the  correct  thing  to  despise  home 
influences,  don't  follow  such  a  senseless  fashion,  bat 
get  out  of  the  society  which  eyes  it  with  favour. 

We  cannot  walk  alone  yet  Uprightness  of  charac- 
ter is,  by  Divine  arrangement,  contingent  upon  many 
auxiliaries;  the  fabric  is  supported  by  buttreseea, 
pillars,  and  stays,  and  no  stays  stronger  than  parental 
influence.  Don't  ostracise  that.  Perchance  you  maj 
not  make  old  bones.  Disease  and  death  are  pretty 
busy.  They  will  give  you  a  look  s(nne  day — perhaps 
sooner  than  you  imagine.  You  will  then  whimper 
for  some  kind  hand  to  smooth  your  pillow ;  to  wipe 
the  beaded  sweat  from  off  your  brow.  You  will  want 
to  hear  something  about  a  Better  Land.  You  will  be 
glad  of  your  mother  then.  Will  she  turn  her  back  on 
you  ?    Never ! 

A  man  may  deliberately  take  the  high  road  to 
ruin;  he  may  squander  his  fortune;  he  may  sell 
his  soul  ;  he  may  become  the  veriest  loathsomest 
beggar  alive ;  he  may  be  emaciated  in  body,  and 
so  repulsive  physically  and  morally — so  foul  a  rafir 
of  humanity — that  few  would  care  to  pick  him 
from  the  gutter  with  a  pair  of  tongs — the  whole 
world  shall  have  tamed  its  back  upon  him  ;  and 
then — ^THEN,  when  he,  a  squeesed  orange,  betakes 
himself  to  his  wretched  bed  to  die^  an  outcast,  % 
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trophy  of  tbe  devil,  a  g^ood  angel  comes  to  claim 
him  as  her  darling — her  precious  treasure!  She 
mounts  guard  at  hia  bedside;  anticipates  his  every 
wish;  keeps  sleepless  vigil  through  the  solemn 
midnight  watches,  and,  ever  and  anon,  when  the 
dying  one  shows  signs  of  consciousness,  discourses 
music  sweet  and  soft  on  Heavenly  mercy,  and  Love 
beyond  a  mother's.  That  angel  is  his  mother.  And 
when  all  is  over,  and  the  poor  body,  for  decency's 
sake,  hides  its  shame  beneath  the  sod,  a  sorrowing 
woman  in  black  will,  in  all  weathers,  tend  his  grave, 
and  strew  it  with  forget-me-nots. 

The  world  abounds  with  hindrances  for  that  young 
man  who  is  animated  by  high  aims  and  noble 
purposes. 

Weloome,  then,  the  helps  which  come  from  Home. 
Barthly  voices  mystify;  to  heed  them  is  risky, 
ofttimes  ruinous ;  but  messages  from  home  are 
winged  by  love.  Letters  thenoe  are  written  in  the 
golden  ink  of  disinterested  affection. 

Never  let  it  be  said  that  you  have  dishonoured  your 


parents.  Bo  not  play  so  cowardly  a  part  as  to  strike 
a  woman,  and  that  woman,  forsooth,  your  mother; 
not  with  the  clumsy  fist,  perchance,  but  with  weapons 
of  keen  edge,  forged  illicitly  upon  the  anvil  of  your 
heartless  neglect  and  recklessness. 

Rather,  the  while  she  stays,  seize  every  opportunity 
to  do  her  homage.  Become  her  valiant  and  loyal 
body-guard,  to  ward  off  every  care-forged  dart,  and 
account  it  privilege  indeed.  So  shall,  she  pass  by,  her 
sacred  head  enshrined  within  its  own  aureole,  her 
native  glory  as  Queen  of  Grod's  creation ;  her  placid 
face  (unmarred  by  wrinkle  of  your  fixing)  betoken- 
ing both  mind  and  heart  at  rest. 

Thus,    undisfigured   and    undishonoured,    let    her 


Back,  then,  to  the  bonnet  argument.  If  your 
character  is  worth  protecting,  take  every  precaution 
to  secure  it.  Let  those  who  sneer  at  leading-strings 
as  antiquated  and  behind  the  times  pursue  their  folly. 
For  your  part,  be  wine ;  leave  it  to  others  who  can 
walk  alone  to  be  clexer, 

Sam  Twinkle. 


WHO     WAS     SENECA? 


S  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
gifted  men  of  his  time,  Seneca 
could  not  fail  to  influence  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  And  yet  it  must  ever 
be  a  nubtter  of  lasting  regret 
that,  having  lived  at  so  event- 
ful a  period  in  the  world's 
history,  his  teaching  lacked 
the  purifying  light  of  the  Gospel.  Bom  probably 
about  seven  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  an 
interest  and  value  have  always  centred  round  his 
life  from  the  very  fact  of  his  having  been  a  pro- 
minent leader  of  thought  during  the  years  when 
our  Lord  sojourned  on  earth.  Hence,  as  might  be 
imagined,  much  has  been  written,  at  different  times,  by 
theologians  of  all  sohools,  to  solve  the  long-discussed 
problem  as  to  how  far  he  was  biassed  in  his  views  by 
the  example  and  character  of  Christ.  Anyhow,  some 
of  the  Fathers,  charmed  and  fascinated  by  his 
wiitlngB,  did  not  hesitate  to  reckon  him  among  the 
Christians;  although  it  is  generally  admitted  this 
was  a  position  to  which  he  is  by  no  means  entitled, 
and  one,  indeed,  to  which  he  would  himself  have  laid 
no  claim.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  conversant  with  the  sacred  writings,  as 
numy  of  his  ideas  and  sentiments  are  distinctly 
gathered  therefrom — a  circumstance  which  makes  it 
all  t&e  more  surprising  that  his  feelings  were  not 
in  complete  sympathy  and  harmony  with  the  grand 
principles  of  revealed  truth  contained  in  them.  In 
short,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  religions 
infinenoe  he   nii)st  have  exerted   oyer   his   fellow- 


creatures,  if,  added  to  his  genius,  his  intellectual 
IK>wers  had  been  guided  by  the  sanctifying  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

Turning  to  his  early  life  and  education,  it  is  some- 
what astonishing  that  he  should  have  been  the 
patient  and  laborious  worker  he  was,  when  we 
recollect  how  from  infancy  he  was  of  a  delicate  and 
languid  constitution,  and  unfitted  to  combat  with 
and  endure  the  struggles  and  opposition  which 
inevitably  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  great  thinkers.  But 
even  his  ill-health  on  one  oocasion  served  him  well ; 
for  when  his  'fame  and  ability  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Caligula,  this  Emperor  was  assured  that  so  sickly  a 
subject  could  not  last  long.  Fortunately,  too,  his 
family  were  wealthy — a  piece  of  good  fortune  which 
happily  exempted  him  from  those  mental  worries 
and  bodily  deprivations  which  would  have  been  so 
prejudicial  to  his  health.  In  spite  of  his  luxurious 
surroundings,  he  was  in  his  mode  of  life  temperate, 
drinking  but  little  wine,  and  "whatever  may  have 
been  the  value  or  splendour  of  his  five  hundred  cedai 
and  ivory  footed  tables,  they  were  rarely  spread  with 
entertainment  more  sumptuous  than  water,  vege- 
tables, and  fruit."  His  abstemious  mode  of  life — 
which  was  in  strong, 'contrast  with  the  profligate  and 
extravagant  habits  of  the  period — secured  for  him  a 
respect  from  all  classes  of  society  that  materially 
enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher.  Thrown, 
also,  by  reason  of  his  intellectual  attainments,  into 
the  closest  relationship  with  the  most  distinguished 
literary  men  of  the  day,  he  not  only  enjoyed  their 
refined  and  cultured  friendship,  but  earned  an  esteem 
lit  their  hands  of  which  any  man,  however  great  his 
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genius,  mig-ht  be  justly  proud.  But  it  was,  alas ! 
when  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full  zenith  of 
prosperity,  that  a  sudden  and  terrible  check  was  put 
to  his  splendid  career ;  for,  through  the  calumny  of 
his  jealous  opponents,  his  conduct  was  impugned,  and 
he  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Corsica  for  eight 
years.  Few  can  understand  what  a  crushing  and 
well-nigh  overwhelming  blow  this  must  have  been 
to  a  highly  sensitive  mind,  and  especially  to  a  man 
who  through  life  had  been  physically  weak.  Cut  off 
from  interconne  with  those  whose  tastes  and  pursuits 
were  completely  in  harmony  with  his  own,  he  had  to 
experience  the  heavy  trial  of  not  only  living  in  an 
uncongenial  atmosphere  of  a  rude  and  primitive 
people,  but  on  an  island  famed  for  its  bleak  and 
uninviting  rocks.  Thus,  to  quote  our  sage's  own 
words  when  speaking  of  it — 

"  BarbaroiiH  land,  wlildi  rugged  rocks  surround, 
Whose  horrent  cliffs  with  idle  wnstes  are  crownetl ; 
No  HUtuiiiii  fruit,  uo  tilth  the  summer  yields, 
No  olive  cheers  the  winter-silvered  fields, 
No  Joyous  spring  her  teiNler  foliage  lends. 
No  genial  herb  the  luckless  soil  befriends. 
No  bread,  nor  iiacrvd  fire,  nor  fhishing  wave  ;— 
Nought  here— save  exile,  and  the  exile's  grave." 

This  eight  years'  banishment,  however,  despite  its 
bitter  experience,  was,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  in 
the  ''Encyclopsedia  Britannica"  (1850,  xx.  46),  to 
him  an  unmixed  blessing,  and  was  the  period  of 
his  life  on  which  we  can  dwell  with  the  most 
pleasure.  It  mollified  the  virulence  of  the  envious, 
and  excited  the  compassion  of  the  good :  it  in- 
creased his  real  reputation,  while  it  diminished  his 
obvious  dangers.  Above  all,  it  gave  him  a  season  of 
calm  and  safety  for  the  growth  and  nurture  of  his 
character  and  genius.  In  the  intoxication  of  pro- 
sperity and  power,  he  never  forgot  the  sobering 
lessons  of  humiliation  and  misfortune  ;  and  perhaps 
while  the  seas  and  stars  were  supplying  food  for  his 
philosophic  contemplation,  he  was  nearer  happiness 
than  while  he  was  the  prey  of  anxiety  and  suspicion 
in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  villas  that  an  emperor 
might  have  envied.  At  length  these  weary  years 
came  to  an  end,  and  onoe  more  Seneca  was  recalled 
home,  and  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  young 
Nero— «n  appointment  which  transformed  him  from 
the  philosopher  into  the  courtier,  henceforth  making 
him  a  leading  figure  in  public  life.  Without  entering 
minutely  into  this  epoch  of  Seneca's  eventful  life,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  duties  of  his  new  position  ex- 
posed  him  to  the  fiercest  temptations,  perilous  alike  to 
his  rectitude  and  his  peace.  He  could  not,  too,  escape 
the  just  charge  of  inconsistency,  for  he  lived  in  the 
height  of  splendour  and  power,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  did  not  ce^e  to  lay  claim  to  credit  for  a  social 
contempt  for  all  the  extravagances  of  life ;  neverthe- 
less, as  Dr.  Ritter  says.  **  he  did  not  escape  the  san- 
guinary cruelty  of  his  Imperial  scholar ;  and  having 
received  a  command  to  prepare  for  death,  he  contem- 
plated its  approach  with  caln^ness  and  fortitude,  and 


sought  by  his  last  moments  to  attest  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  avo\rad  in  life." 

In  reviewing  his  stormy  and  eventful  history,  one 
can  only  deduce  this  conclusion  :  that  the  grand 
mistake  of  his  life  was  the  unhappy  and  fruitless 
compromise  he  endeavoured  to  make  between  stoicism 
and  worldliness.  By  acting,  so  to  speak,  a  double 
part,  he  failed  in  both ;  whereas  if  he  had  only  reso- 
lutely adhered  to  his  early  resolution  to  embrace  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  after  the  precepts  of  the 
Stoics  to  exercise  moderation  and  self-denial  in  all 
things,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  gained  for  him- 
self a  brilliant  reputation.  One  cannot  but  regret 
that  an  intellect  of  such  a  high  order,  and  capable  of 
attaining  so  great  an  ascendancy  over  men,  should 
have  been  tarnished  by  a  want  of  force  of  character. 

As  a  teacher  he  must  be  regarded  as  far  more 
a  moralist  than  a  philosopher,  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  essence  of  all  his  maxims  is  how  to  live  and 
how  to  die.  But,  however  sincere  his  intentions,  they 
were  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  and,  as  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  Christianity,  were  a  miserable  and  worthless 
substitute  for  the  words  of  Him  who  said,  '*  I  am  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  It  is  noticeable,  how- 
ever, that  Seneca  displays  a  moderation  which  shows 
how  conscious  he  was  of  his  own  weakness.  Thus  he 
declares  it  to  be  just,  in  judging  the  transgressor,  to 
call  to  mind  one's  own  faults,  therebj  encouraging  a 
leniency  and  forgiving  spirit  which  otherwise  one 
might  not  be  so  ready  to  display.  Furthermore,  as  a 
warning  to  men  of  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  Inno- 
cency  of  life,  he  argues  thftt  '*  virtue  is  difficult,  and 
not  to  be  attained  without  the  aid  of  education, 
while  vice  is  learned  without  a  master."  Precepts  of 
this  kind,  taking  into  consideration  the  laxity  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  must  have  produced  a  startling 
and  convincing  proof  of  the  high  standard  of  his 
ethical  conceptions,  and  inspired  his  fellow-creatures 
with  a  consciousness  of  the  locee  condition  of  society  at 
this  period.  In  promulgating,  also,  his  views,  he  took 
special  care  to  offend  no  sect  in  particular ;  refusing* 
as  Dr.  Ritter  says,  **  to  swear  after  the  words  of  any 
master,  he  will  use  the  good  wherever  he  may  find 
it,  either  with  a  Zenoor  anEpiooms  ;  he  belongs  to  no 
one,  but  is  common  to  all ;  the  earlier  teachers  had  in- 
vestigated, not  exhausted  philosophy ;  he,  too,  will  in- 
quire, and  perhaps  will  be  bold  enough  to  confide  a 
little  in  his  own  judgment."  Hence,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, he  took  an  independent  stand,  appealing  from 
time  to  time  to  the  conduct  and  example  of  great  and 
exalted  men,  whom  he  considered  **  as  the  best  proof 
of  the  presence  of  a  Divine  mind  in  the  world."  So 
convinced,  also,  was  he  of  the  value  of  true  ethics,  that 
he  almost  disregarded  the  study  of  natural  science, 
except  so  far  as  it  had  influence  on  the  improvement 
of  manners.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Ritter  observes,  *'  his  leal 
to  establish  a  science  which  shall  be  simple  and 
merely  adapted  for  the  practical  purpose  of  purity  of 
morals,  carries  him  so  far.  that  he  declares  even  the 
liberal  sciences  and  philosophical  physic  to  be 
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80  far  as  they  arc  not  capable  of  application  to  ethics." 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  our  sage,  instead  of 
devoting  his  intellectual  powers  to  solving  those 
abstruse  questions  which  had  occupied  the  attention 
of  previous  philosophers,  considered  it  a  loftier  ambi- 
tion to  elevate  his  fellow-men.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  his  opponents  have  sneered  at  the  inconsistencies  of 
his  life,  arguing  how  sadly  his  moral  attainments 
fell  short  of  his  professed  views  ;  but  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  had  not  the  elevating  principles 
of  the  Gospel  to  raise  him  above  the  weaknesses  and 
temptations  of  human  life. 

It  has  been  truly  remarked  that  if  he  had  only 
accepted  Christianity,  many  of  the  defects  of  his 
character  would  have  disappeared,  and  he  would  have 
lived  a  nobler  and  a  better  life,  with  loftier  aims  and 
still  more  self-denying  resolutions.  At  any  rate,  in 
reviewing  the  leading  features  of  his  life  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  even  the  best  of  men  now-a-days 
would  equally  fail  to  achieve  any  real  good  unless 
constrained  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit — a 
guiding  and  motive  power  which  he  unfortunately 
lacked. 

But,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  throughout  his 
teaching  we  find  expressions  which  prove  that  he  was 
not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  spiritual  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  but  made  use  of  religious  truths  to 
embellish  and  illustrate  his  own  writings.  From  in- 
cidentril  allusions  of  this  kind,  some  have  maintained 
that  our  sage  had  a  secret  admiration  for  the  Gospel, 
yet  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  confess  his  con- 
victions. But,  whatever  conjectures  may  be  raised 
on  this  point,  we  know  that  he  never  accepted  the 
Christian  faith,  and  that,  as  far  as  his  religious  belief 
was  conoemed,  he  only  inculcated  the  duty  of  human 
conduct  being  so  framed  as  to  coincide  with  the 
character  of  the  Deity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  curious  that  there  are 
mme  who  have  made  Seneca  a  Christian,  and  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  St  Paul — an  assertion, 
however,  for  which  there  is  little  or  no  foundation. 
It  is  true  that  a  correspondenoe  between  the  Apostle 
and  Seneoa — and  which  was  known  to  Jerome — at 
one  time  ^ave  a  plausibility  to  this  supposition,  but 
this  has  long  been  known  to  be  a  forgery.  Anyhow, 
the  matter  has  given  rise  to  an  interesting  historical 
problem,  which  has  been  ably  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cujtsed  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
Referring,  again,  to  the  similarity  of  expressions 
which  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  his  writings 
and  those  of  the  sacred  pages,  no  impartial  critic 
can  reoofrnifle  these  as  mere  chance,  although  some 
authoritien  regard  them  as  such.  Hence  Mr.  Long 
writes:  **The  resemblance  between  many  passages 
in  Seneca  and  passages  in  the  New  Testament  is 
jncrely  an  accidental  circumstance."    This  conclusion 
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might  be  undoubtedly  true  if  such  parallels  were 
only  rarely  to  be  met  with,  but  their  repetition 
seems  an  incontestable  proof  that  Seneca  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Divine  Word.  Thus,  among  a 
few  of  the  very  many  passages  in  his  writings  which 
have  a  striking  similarity  to  the  inspired  Word,  may 


be  noticed  his  remark  on  the  duty  of  kindness :  "  Ton 
must  live  for  another  if  you  wish  to  live  for  your- 
self," reminding  us  forcibly  of  St.  Paul's  familiar 
words  (Rom.  xii.  10),  "Be  kindly  affectioned  one 
to  another,  with  brotherly  love,"  a  passage  wherein 
the  beautiful  virtue  of  unselfishness  is  set  down 
as  a  feature  of  the  Christian  character.  Once  morq, 
that  all  men  are  conceived  and  bom  in  sin — a  maxim 
to  which  the  Apostle  St  John  alludes  in  those  well- 
known  words,  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us" — is 
thus  expressed  by  our  sage  in  his  treatise  on 
"  Anger."  which  he  addressed  to  Novatus  :  "  If  we 
wish  to  be  just  judges  of  all  things,  let  us  first 
persuade  ourselves  of  this — that  there  is  none  of  us 
without  fault."  Without  giving  further  illustrations 
on  this  point  it  is  clearly  evident  that  Seneca,  what- 
ever be  the  estimate  formed  of  his  character,  gathered 
gleams  of  light  from  the  illuminating  atmosphere 
of  the  Gospel :  a  circumstance  which,  it  las  been 
remarked,  was  intended  in  the  Divine  wisdom  of 
Providence  to  be  a  means  of  preparing  men's  hearts 
for  the  reception  of  the  grand  and  sublime  truths 
of  the  Gospel  as  taught  by  our  Saviour  Himself. 
T.  F.  Thisklton  Dyeb. 
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PEARLS    OF    CHRISTIAN    SONG. 

BY  THE  BBV.   BOBER/  SHIimLEB,  AUTHOB  OF  "  HYMNS  WITH  A  HI8T0BY,"  ETC. 
II.-ON    THE    CRUCIFIXION. 


IE  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  "  Power 
of  Grod;  and  the  Wisdom  of  God." 
The  preachingr  of  the  Cross  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  them  that  believe ;  for  He 
died,  the  Just  for  the  unjust,  to 
brinjr  us  to  God.  'Christ  cruci- 
fied is  therefore  the  Christian's 
«rlory.  It  is  his  chief  song"  in  the  "  house  of  his 
pilgrimag'e,"  and  it  will  be  his  everlasting-  song  amid 
the  splendours  of  the  eternal  state.  Some  of  the 
g-randest  compositions  which  human  thought  has 
conceived  and  hutpan  words  have  framed  have  the 
Cross  for  their  theme.  All  Christians,  diflFer  how- 
ever they  may,  are  at  one  in  this — 

"  Christ  and  His  Cross  is  all  their  theme.** 

A  sonnet  is  not  the  best  form  of  poetry  for  such  a 
theme,  but  it  has  been  employed  to  good  effect  by  the 
late  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  of  New  York — 

"  Wonder  of  wonders  !    On  the  cross  He  dies  ! 
Man  of  the  ages,  David's  miglity  Son, 
Tlie  Eternal  Word,  who  sjiake  and  it  was  done. 
What  time,  <»r  <»ld.  He  formed  the  earth  and  skies. 


*  Sank  into  profound  thought," 


Abashed  be  all  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  t 
Let  the  wide  earth  through  all  her  kingdouu  know 
The  promised  Lamb  of  God,  whose  blood  should  flow, 
For  human  guilt  the  grand  sole  sacrifice  : 
No  more  need  altar  smoke,  nor  victim  bleed  ; 

'Tis  flniahed  !  the  great  mjratery  of  love ; 
Ye  sin-condemned,  by  this  blood  'tis  decreed 

Ye  stand  atisolved  ;  behold  the  curse  remove  ! 
O  Clirist  I  Thy  deadly  wounds,  Thy  mortal  strife, 
Crush  death  and  hell,  and  give  immortal  life  !" 

The  hymn  by  which  the  name  of  Ray  Palmer  has 
become    known    the    world    over,  and    will    be    re- 
membered till  time  shall  end,  is  not  strictly  a  hymn 
on  the  Crucifixion,  but  it  illustrates  the  power  of 
the   Cross.      A  merchant   residing  in    the   State  of 
New  York  was  accustomed  to  viait  the  city  of  New 
York    on    business.     A  troublesome  swelling    occa- 
sioned him  anxiety.      On  one  of  his  visits  he  sub- 
mitted the  case  to  an  eminent  surgeon.    He  frankly 
told  him  it  would  prove  a  malignant  tumour,  and 
would   probably  end  his   life   ^n  six  months.      The 
blow  almost  stunned  him.     He   had  a  belief  in  the 
historical  facts  of  Christianity,  but  no  personal  faith 
in  Christ,  and  consequently  no  hope.    Before  leaving 
the  city,  he  called  on  a  Christian  lady,  and  told  her 
what  the  surgeon  had  said.    On  parting, 
she  placed  in  his  hand  a  printed  leaflet 
which  he  put  in  his  pocket    Seated  in  a 
car  on  his  way  home,  he  sank  into  pro- 
found thought  on  his  condition.     He  re- 
called his  past  life,  so  filled  with  Divine 
goodness ;  his  neglect  to  love  and   obey 
God,  and  to  receive  the  Saviour  into  his 
heart,   weighed   down  his  spirit      Some 
hours  passed  in  this  way,  and  his  heart 
became  filled  with  tender  feelings,  when 
he  remembered  the   leaflet,  and   took  it 
from  his  pocket    At  once  his  eye  caught 
the  words — 

*'  My  fkith  looks  up  to  Tliee. 
Tliou  Lamb  of  Calvary, 
Saviour  Divine !  *' 

He  read  the  hymn  through  slowly,  and 
many  times  over.  He  felt  he  could  adopt 
the  language.  A  new-bom  faith  found 
full  and  delightful  expression  in  it,  and 
from  that  time  he  found  peace  in  believ- 
ing, and  a  tranquil  rest  in  God.  The 
prediction  of  the  surgeon  proved  correct 
In  a  few  months  he  died — joyfully,  having 
the  hymn  on  "The  Lamb  of  Calvary"  sung 
to  him  to  the  very  last 

One  of  the  brightest  hymn-pearls  on  the 
Crucifixion  is  the  hvmn  of  Paul  Gerhardt : 
that  is,  the  hymn  in  its  complete  form. 
What  is  given  in  the  different  hymn-books 
consists  of  portions  only.  The  hymn«  indeed, 
has  been  ascribed  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 
but  Gerhardt's  hymn  is  not  so  much  % 
translation  as  an  imitation. 
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"  Ah  !  wounded  Hewl,  that  bearest 
Soch  bitter  shame  and  scorn." 

This  is  the  version  in  the  "  Chorale  Book," 
extending  to  nine  verses.  A  Romanist  from 
Bohemia  was  led  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to 
inquire  into  Evangelioal  truth.  The  first 
time  he  entered  a  Protestant  Chorch  he 
heaid  this  hymn  sang,  and  he  was  over- 
powered with  sorrow  and  joy.  He  saw 
more  clearly  than  before  his  own  sin  and  the 
Saviour's  g'raoe,  and  was  enabled  to  re- 
oeire  the  great  truth  of  justification  by 
faith.  Henceforth  he  followed  Christ, 
walking  in  newness  of  life. 

General  Dyhom  was  mortally  wounded 
in  a  battle  near  Bergen,  and  was  conveyed 
to  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Dr.  Fresenius 
Tinted  him.  Up  to  that  thne  the  general 
had  been  an  infidel,  but  in  his  last  days 
he  turned  to  Christ  for  salvation.  Dr. 
Fresenius,  in  one  of  his  visits,  repeated  a 
portion  of  this  hymn.  The  dying  general 
was  80  affected  that  he  asked  several  times 
to  have  the  verses  repeated  to  him,  saying 
that  they  expressed  his  strong  hold  of  faith, 
and  that  '"Jesus,  whose  divinity  he  had  so 
long  denied,  had  now  become  his  all." 

The  missionary  Swartz,  who  laboured  in 
Southern  India  from  1750  to  1798,  greatly 
prized  this  hymn,  which  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Tamil  by  the  missionaries  from 
Halle.  In  his  last  moments  his  native 
assistants  sang  the  concluding  verse  to 
him — 

"  Appear,  then,  my  Defender,  my  Comfort,  ere  I  die ; 
This  life  I  can  surrender  if  but  I  see  Thee  nigh ; 
My  dim  eyes  Hhall  behold  Tliee,  before  Thy  Cross  shall  dwell, 
My  heart  by  fidth  enfold  Thee ;  who  di<>th  thus  dies  well ! " 

The  good  pastor  Kiesling,  in  Nuremberg,  died  on  the 
27th  of  February,  1825,  while  a  number  of  children, 
who  had  come  to  see  their  old  friend,  were  singing 
the  last  two  verses.  Many  others,  too,  have  had  it  as 
their  dying  hymn. 

The  number  of  very  good  hymns  on  the  Crucifixion 
is  large.  Joseph  Hart  has  perhaps  written  more 
than  any  other.  His,  however,  demand  a  separate 
paper.    Isaac  Watts  holds  a  conspicuous  place. 

"  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross  " 
has  never  been  excelled.     It  contains  almost  every- 
thing a  hymn  on  the  subject  should  contain.    He  has 
a  number  of  others  that  will  long  hold  their  place, 
as— 

"  Alas  !  and  did  my  Saviour  bleed  ?  " 
"  He  dies,  the  Friend  of  sinners  dies  ;" 
**  I  sing  my  Saviour's  wondrous  death  ; " 
**  Nature  with  open  volume  stands ;" 
*'  Not  aU  the  blood  of  bewiU,"  etc. 

Miss  Steele's  hymn — 

"  And  did  the  Holy  and  the  Just  ?  " 
is  full  of  tender,  elevating  thought.    The  third  verse 
will  ever  be  a  favourite — 

"  He  took  the  dying  traitoi's  place, 
And  suffered  in  his  stead ; 
Fur  inau,  O  miracle  of  grace  I 
For  man  the  Saviour  bled.'* 


"He  wrote  above  the  door  of  his  room."— p.  382. 

Cowper's  well-known  and  ever  popular  hymn — 
*•  There  i8  a  Fountain," 

is  a  precious  pearl,  though  some  have  tried  to  reset 
it  in  their  own  brass  and  tin,  by  interposing  some 
doggerel  lines  as  a  chorus.    It  will  outlive  all  such 
mingle-mangle. 
A  very  choice  pearl  is  the  hymn  by  F.  W.  Faber— 

*'  O  come  and  mourn  with  me  awhile." 
The  sweet  ending  of  each  verse — 

••  Jesus,  our  Love,  is  crucified," 

is  very  much  after  the  manner  of  John  Scheffler,  or 
Angelus,  in  his  hymns,  soft,  sweet,  and  beautiful.  His 
hymn  beginning — 

••  O  Love,  who  formedst  me  to  wear 
The  image  of  Thy  Godhead  here, 

is  a  pearl  indeed,  each  verse  ending — 

O  Love,  I  give  myself  to  Thee, 
Thine  ever,  only  Thine  to  be." 

Schulze,  one  of  the  first  German  missionaries  in 
Madras,  was  so  impressed  by  the  singing  of  this 
hymn,  that  he  sat  down  one  evening  to  translate  it 
for  his  Tamil  pupils.  He  finished  the  translation  by 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  It  gave  such  joy  to 
the  converts,  that  he  made  a  hymn-book  in  Tamil, 
which  is  still  in  use.  A  man  in  a  Prussian  village, 
hearing  this  hymn  sung  for  the  first  time,  was  so 
impressed  that  it  led  him  to  repentance  and  to  a  new 
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life.  He  died  while,  at  his  request,  its  beautiful  words 
were  being  read  to  him. 

•'  Him  on  yonder  cross  I  love  " 

is  another  hymn  in  the  same  strain,  by  John  Ernest 
Greding,  a  Lutheran  pastor.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
beautiful  words  of  Ignatius,  '*  I  have  great  desire  to 
die  for  Christ  Jesus ;  my  love  is  crucified,  and  there 
is  no  other  love  in  me  besides  His."  Greding  chose 
for  his  funeral  text,  "I  determined  not  to  know 
anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him* 
crucified."  On  Good  Friday,  April  11th,  1748,  he  had 
preached  on  '*  Him  on  yonder  cross,"  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  Sabbath  he  went  Home. 
..  A  Prussian  officer  while  staying  at  a  country  inn 
tried  in  vain  to  speak  to  the  landlord  on  spiritual 
things.  Resolved,  however,  to  leave  some  testimony 
for  God,  he  wrote  over  the  door  of  his  room — 

"  Him  on  yonder  crosH  I  love." 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  man  noticed  the  words, 
and  called  his  wife.  She  began  to  weep,  and  to 
say  to  her  husband,  "Oh,  we  are  not  as  we  ought 
to  be  :  we  do  not  love  Him  who  was  crucified  for  us  !  " 
This  led  to  a  thorough  change  in  them  both,  and 
when,  a  year  after,  the  officer  called  at  the  inn,  they 
received  him  with  the  greatest  joy  and  gratitude,  and 
they  all  rejoiced  together  in  a  crucified  Saviour.  The 
one  hymn  of  good  John  Blakewell,  a  Wesleyan  local 
preacher,  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  songs  on  the 


Crucifixion.  It  is  a  triumphant  outburst  of  praise  to 
**the  once  despised  Jesus" — 

"  Hail !  Thon  agonising  8aviour. 
Bearer  of  our  sin  and  ahame  ! ' 

He  was  converted  by  the  reading  of  an  almost 
forgotten  book — ^Thomas  Boston  on  the  ''Fourfold 
State." 

The  manly,  earnest,  and  devoted  Dr.  Monsell  has 
left  a  fine  hymn  on  "  Good  Friday."  Deep,  yet  sub- 
lime, it  deals  with  the  mystery  rather  than  with  the 
history  of  the  Crucifixion,  a  **  day  of  loss  and  day  of 
gain." 

**  Hell,  whose  deadly  hate  and  pride 
Heaven  its  very  self  defled, 
Bow-s  liefore  the  Crucified."    {Vene  8.) 

'*  O  Lamb  of  God,  most  stainless  ! " 

is  a  choice  pearl,  by  Von  Hofe,  otherwise  Nicholas 
Decius,  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Luther.  So, 
also,  is  that  by  Homburg — 

«•  Christ,  the  Life  of  all  the  living." 
Out  of  many,  we  can  name  only  one  more,  the  ancient 
hymn  on  the  "Seven  Words" — 

"  When  on  the  cross  the  i?aviour  hung." 
[ts  closing  words  may  well  be  our  prayer — 

*'  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  dledst  for  iw, 
This  one  thing  grant  ns  evermore. 
To  |N>uder  o'er  Tliy  passion  thus. 
Till  truer,  df«*j»er  than  before. 
We  learn  to  love  Thee  and  adore.' 


BEGINNING      WITH      NOTHING. 

A    STORY    IN    THREE    CHAPTERS. 
BY  CHBI8TIAN   REDPOBD. 


CHAPTER    I. 

USIE  was  coming  1  Strange  to  say, 
the  thought  filled  George  Taylor 
with  consternation. 

There  sat  his  young  wife,  with 
her  baby  in  her  arms,  and  the 
silent  tears  running  down  her 
pale  face ;  and  there  lay  the 
letter  on  the  floor  of  the  one 
bare,  miserable  room  which  they  called  home ;  and 
that  letter  said  that  Susie  was  coming  to  Oakbridge 
to  be  housemaid  to  Mrs.  Waller  at  the  Lodge,  as  her 
sister  had  been  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  before  George 
Taylor  had  married  her. 

But  what  innocent  news !  And  Susie  Grey  was  a 
pretty,  innocent  girl ;  yet  her  simple  letter  to  his 
wife  had  struck  and  awakened  George  as  perhaps 
nothing  else  in  the  world  could  have  done. 

He  had  only  just  come  indoors  ;  but  he  took  his  old 
battered  hat  from  the  rickety  table  on  to  which  he 
had  thrown  it,  and  thrust  it  savagely  on  his  head 
again,  and  pulled  it  down  over  his  eyes. 

*•  Ah,  Annie,  my  girl,"  he  muttered,  as  he  went  out, 
slamming  the  door  after  him,  without  thinking  of  j[i:s 


poor  little  sleeping  child,  '*  it  was  a  bad  day  for  you 
when  you  agreed  to  be  my  wife." 

Where  was  he  going  ?  He  did  not  know  himself — 
except  that  he  felt  like  walking  away  from  everybody, 
himself  included. 

It  was  a  May  morning ;  but  there  was  no  sunshine. 
A  good  deal  of  rain  had  fallen  in  the  night  and  trees 
and  flowers  looked  fresh,  and  the  ground  was  soft ; 
but  the  sky  was  still  of  a  dull  uniform  grey,  and  a 
light  veil  of  fog  hung  over  the  distant  landscape. 

With  bent  head,  George  trudged  slowly  on  along 
the  middle  of  the  muddy  road,  instead  of  walking 
on  the  clean  and  almost  dry  side-path.  His  clothes 
were  ragged,  his  old  boots  bemired,  and  his  heart  was 
as  heavy  as  lead.  Nature  could  not  charm  him  thi» 
morning.  The  trees  were  in  their  May  dress,  and.  in 
spite  of  the  fog,  the  birds  were  fluttering  playfnlly 
from  bough  to  bough,  and  singing  as  though  they 
would  burst  their  little  throats.  Delicious  little  trills 
and  snatches  of  song  broke  out  from  among  the  old 
elms,  the  lovely  pale-green  limes,  and  the  great  horse- 
chestnuts,  with  their  bloomy  spires  just  ready  to  burst 
into  flower.  Everything  seemed  to  say  that  the  imn 
would  r.ppear  presently ;  but  George  did  not  heed. 
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He  walked  a  mile  or  two.  and  then  sat  down  on  a 
broken  bench  by  the  lonely  roadside,  and  grazed 
vacantly  at  a  tall  poplar  standing  up  straight  and 
still  ajralnst  the  grey  sky. 

Should  he,  like  a  coward,  pursue  his  way  again, 
walking  on  and  on,  without  a  thought  of  returning, 
caring  little  what  became  of  him,  and  leaving  his 
wife  and  baby  son  to  do  without  him  as  they  could  / 
Or  should  he,  like  a  man,  return  at  once,  bravely  face 
all  the  difficulties  he  had  brought  upon  himself,  and, 
by  the  help  of  Heaven,  conquer  them/ 


CUAPTEB  II. 

TuEBE  was  a  pony-carriage  on  its  way  towards  him, 
but  George  neither  saw  nor  heard  it  And  in  the 
pony-carriage  sat  an  old  lady — a  very  old  lady, 
judging  from  her  bent  shoulders  and  wrinkled  face. 
She  wore  a  big  black  bonnet,  and  she  was  ably 
driving  her  pony  herself,  while  a  servant  in  livery 
sit  by  her  side. 

Suddenly  the  pony  was  reined-in,  with  a  sharp 
ejaculation,  as  of  angry  surprise.  And  George  Taylor 
brought  his  eyes  quickly  down  from  the  unconscious 
consideration  of  that  tall,  still  poplar,  and  then,  in 
an  instant,  the  hot  colour  of  shame  and  confusion 
mounted  to  his  very  brow,  and  he  rose  from  the 
broken  bench,  and  moved  towards  the  pony-carriage, 
mechanically  touching  his  shabby  hat,  and  then 
standing  still,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

For  the  old  lady  was  none  other  than  Mrs.  Waller, 
of  the  Lodge ;  and  George  had  worked  at  her  house 
many  and  many  a  time  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  she 
knew  him  well.  She  had  been  absent  from  Oak- 
bridge,  however,  for  nearly  a  year  now,  staying  with 
one  and  another  of  her  numerous  family  of  children 
and  grandchildren.  She  was  returning  to  the  Lodge 
this  morning  quite  unexpectedly,  and  had  come  upon 
George  as  she  was  driving  from  the  station. 

•*  Wtll,  George  Taylor  I "  she  exclaimed,  in  harsh, 
guttural  tones ;  and  then,  with  emphasis  : — "  But  are 
you  George  Taylor,  yoimg  man?  Or  are  you  a 
common  tramp?" 

But  George  stood  as  though  bereft  of  the  power 
of  speech.  And  the  old  lady  irascibly  continued, 
**  Oh,  yes  !  You're  yourself,  I  can  see  !  More  shame 
for  you !  And  what  have  you  done  with  Annie  and 
the  baby,  I  should  like  to  know?  A  pretty  sort  of 
husband  you  must  have  proved  yourself,  truly,  judg- 
ing from  the  look  of  you ! " — ^Here  she  turned 
suddenly  upon  the  servant — "John  Matthews,  you 
can  get  out,  and  walk  to  the  house.  It  won't  hurt 
you.  And  what  I  have  to  say  to  this  good-for-nothing 
young  man  cannot  have  the  slightest  interest  for 
you.  And  tell  cook  " — as  the  man  was  obeying  her — 
"  that  she  is  to  have  my  soup  ready  in  five  minutes 
from  the  time  you  get  into  the  house.  And  don't 
you  forget  it,  mind.  I  want  to  call  and  see  Mr. 
Xorris  as  I  pass,  and  so  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  shall 
overtake  you." 

John  stood  respectfully  waiting  till  his  mistress 
harl  finished  speaking,  then,  with  a  furtive  glance 
at  George,  of  whom  he  knew  very  little,  but  with 


otherwise  imperturbable  faoe,  he   touched  his  hat, 
and  walked  quickly  away. 

And  now  the  old  lady  lectured  George  soundly 
and  long.  And  there  he  stood,  hanging  his  head, 
with  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  ground  at  his  feet,  and 
a  hurt  and  shamed  look  on  his  faoe.  And  not  a 
single  word  did  he  venture  in  reply  to  all  the  taunts 
and  reproaches  that  the  irate  old  lady  heaped  upon 
him.  His  whole  bearing  said,  "  I  deserve  it  all." 
And  presently  the  womanly  heart  within  her  began 
to  repent  of  the  harshness  she  had  used.  But  she 
would  not  show  it  yet. 

*'  I  suppose  you  know  that  Susan  Grey  is  coming  to 
me  in  about  a  fortnight  ? "  she  continued,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  as  remorselessly  as  ever.  "A  nice 
thing  for  her,  poor  girl,  to  have  to  own  yrw  as  her 
brother-in-law  I  And  a  very  lucky  thing  for  her  that 
she  has  mtt  to  own  you  as  a  husband ! " 

George  looked  up  at  this,  and  there  was  mute 
reproach  in  his  moist  eyes. 

**  You  have  no  work,  as  a  matter  of  course?" 

''No,  ma'am.  Mr.  Norris  turned  me  off  last. Satur- 
day week."  And  George  brought  out  the  words  with 
difficulty. 

"  You  don't  blame  him  for  that  I  hope  ?  "  And  the 
old  lady  spoke  as  sharply  as  ever. 

'*No,  ma'am,"  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

**  Well,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  a  little  sense  I  " 
Then,  shaking  her  head  crossly,  "  But  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  the  bad !  Folks  that  find  their  best 
friends  in  public-houses  almost  always  do,  whether 
they  begin  by  drinking  too  much  themselves  or  not 
I  always  told  Anuie  so,  a  young  simpleton  !  '  But  she 
w^ouldn't  listen  to  me.  Of  course  she  knew  better — 
it  stood  to  reason — ^than  an  old  woman  who  was  sixty 
years  old  when  she  was  bom !  But  what  have  you 
done  with  her,  I  asked  you  just  now  ?  Can't  you  open 
your  mouth,  man?" 

In  a  low,  pained  tone,  George  explained  to  her 
where  and  how  they  were  now  living ;  upon  which 
the  old  lady  screamed  out  harshly — 

"  Friar's  Court !  one  room  !  Well,  I  hope  you  are  as 
ashamed  of  yourself  as  you  look,  George  Taylor  !  and 
such  a  pretty  cottage  as  you  had,  too !  But  you  are 
like  all  the  rest  You  would  rather  spend  your  time 
and  your  money  upon  your  own  miserable,  selfish 
pleasures  than  upon  your  wife  and  child.  I  suppose 
the  truth  is  that  you  oould  not  pay  your  rent  ?  That 
is  to  say,  that  what  with  your  betting  or  your  gam- 
bling, or  whatever  it  is  you  do  with  your  money,  you 
had  none  to  pay  ?  And  I  suppose  that  your  furniture 
and  everything  else  went  the  way  of  the  rent  ? " 

And  then,  in  reply  to  still  closer  questioning,  George 
at  length  confessed  how  much  rent  he  actually  owed. 
And  the  old  lady  held  up  her  hands,  reins,  whip,  and 
all,  in  angry  dismay. 

"  Dearie  me  !  dearie  me  I  "  she  exclaimed,  "  what  is 
the  world  coming  to  I  And  now  I  daresay  you  haven't 
a  penny  in  the  world,  you  foolish  fellow  I " 

And  in  a  low  voice  George  owned  that  he  had 
not. 

Mrs.  Waller  gave  her  head  a  toss  that  seemed  to 
say.  ••  Oh,  well,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine  !  "  Next  she 
flicked  a  fly  from  her  pony's  right  ear ;  and  finally 
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she  t»t  still,  lookingr  straisrl^t  before  her.  Then,  all  at 
onoe,  tumingf  sharply  upon  €reorge,  she  rejoined — 

**  Very  welL  Begin  afresh  with  nothinj?,  then  I 
Better  men  than  you  have  done  it.  In  the  first  place, 
pro  to  your  master,  and  make  a  olean  breast  of  yonr 
faults.  Tell  him  that  you  are  altogether  ashamed  of 
yourself,  and  that  you  wish  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
Tell  him  that  you  don't  like  the  idea  of  your  old 
sweetheart  ooming  to  see  her  sister  in  such  a  pligbt, 
with  scarcely  a  gfown  to  wear,  I'll  be  bound,  or  a 
crust  to  eat ;  and  only  a  year  and  a  half  married! " 

Here  the  old  lady  interrupted  herself  with  some 
angry  ejaculation  under  her  breath,  which  George  did 
not  oatch  ;  then  went  on  in  her  harshest  tone — 

"  But  it  isn't  for  me  to  tell  you  what  you  are  to  tell 
your  master.  If  what  you  say  doesn't  come  from 
your  heart,  it  won't  be  worth  much.  However,  I  've 
wasted  time  enough  talking  to  you.  I  must  be 
getting  on.  You  help  yourself,  George  Taylor  t  And 
when  I  9ee  you  doing  that,  I  may  help  you,  but  not 
before ! " 

The  pony-carriage  had  started  as  abruptly  as  it  had 
stopped,  and  its  oocupant  had  not  given  George  so 
much  as  a  single  word  or  glance  of  farewell.  And 
there  he  stood,  motionless,,  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
looking  vacantly  after  the  pretty  little  vehicle  for  at 
least  five  minutes  after  it  had  got  out  of  sight 
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At  last  he  returned  home.  His  resolution  was 
taken. 

He  found  his  wife  where  he  had  left  her,  sitting 
in  deep  despondency,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
the  letter  on  the  floor  stilL  And,  with  eyes  red  and 
swollen  with  weeping,  Annie  rose  as  her  husband 
entered,  laid  the  little  one  on  a  miserable  bed  that 
had  its  place  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  then  sat 
down  again. 

And  George  sat  down  beside  her,  and,  taking  her 
hand,  said  quietly — 

'*  Cheer  up,  Annie.  I  am  going  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  Heaven  helping  me.  And  when  Susie  comes, 
she  shan't  find  us  like  this  !  Tou  'U  forgive  me,  dear, 
I  know,  for  all  that's  gone  by?  And  we'll  begin 
again,  and  work  our  way  up  to  prosperity  together." 

Before  Annie  could  reply,  and  while  her  eyes  were 
still  lifted  to  her  husband's  face  in  glad  surprise,  a 
step  was  heard  on  the  stairs. 

"It  is  Fred  Miles,"  said  G^rge;  and  there  was 
something  in  the  very  tone  of  his  voice  that  en- 
couraged Annie  still  further :  a  ring  of  firmness  and 
decision  that  she  doubted  whether  her  husband's  voice 
had  ever  taken  before. 

The  young  man  who  entered  now  did  so  without 
the  ceremony  of  knocking.  He  was  a  good-looking 
young  fellow,  and  not  quite  so  shabby  in  his  attire 
as  his  friend  Gkorge ;  but  there  was  something  dis- 
reputable and  ill-doing  about  him  in  his  very  air  and 
manner,  Annie  thought,  and  there  was  no  welcome 
for  him  in  /f/r  face. 

But  he  did  not  appear  to  notice  this. 

"Are  you  coming  with  us,  old  boy?"  he  asked  of 


George.    "  Just  for  an  hour  or  two,'*  persuasively,  "  H 
you  've  nothing  better  to  do  /  '* 

But  George  raised  his  hand. 

"  I  hate  something  better  to  do ! "  said  he,  and  he 
was  about  to  bring  his  clenched  fist  down  upon  the 
poor  rickety  table,  with  an  emphatic  and  unqualified 
refusal  of  his  friend 's  invitation  :  in  which  he  would, 
without  a  doubt,  have  broken  the  table,  and  at  least 
startled  the  baby.  But  he  bethought  himself  in  time, 
unclenched  his  hand,  and  allowed  it  to  fall  harmlessly 
by  his  side,  and  rising,  said  more  quietly,  "I'll  walk 
down-stairs  with  you." 

And  now  Annie  showed  herself  a  wise  woman.  She 
did  not,  as  many  young  wives  would  have  done  in 
like  circumstances,  begin  at  once  to  beseech  her  huA- 
band,  with  tears,  not  to  accompany  the  friend  w^ith 
whom,  to  his  own  hurt,  he  had  so  often  gone  before. 
Remembering  what  George  had  just  said  to  her,  she 
glanced  at  him  with  a  smile  (even  though  it  was  a 
faint  one)  of  renewed  trust  and  hope.  And  her 
husband  returned  her  glance  with  one  of  affectionate 
reassurance.  And  then  he  accompanied  Fred  Miles 
down-stairs,  and,  without  leaving  the  house,  in  a 
few  words  explained  his  intentions,  the  younger 
man  listening  in  quiet  and,  at  first,  almost  amu^ied 
surprise. 

George  even  told  of  Susie's  expected  arrival  at  the 
Lodge  as  housemaid,  as  well  as  of  the  lecture  which 
the  lady  of  the  Lodge  herself  had  given  him  less 
than  an  hour  before. 

And  Fred  Miles  went  away,  but  he  appeared  again 
in  the  evening,  and  then  learned  that  George  had 
been  to  see  his  former  master,  Mr.  Norris,  and  that  he 
was  to  go  to  work  again  on  the  following  morning. 

And  Fred  Miles  perseveringly  came  again  the  next 
evening.  He  did  not  intend  to  lose  his  former  friend 
and  companion  so  summarily  (or  at  all,  indeed)  if  he 
could  help  it 

But  George  was  out ;  Mrs.  Waller  had  sent  for  him, 
to  tell  hi^L  that  she  had  found  employment  for  his 
evenings.  The  old  lady  had  a  cottage  which  had  been 
standing  empty  for  some  time,  and  was  a  good  deal 
out  of  repair ;  the  garden,  too,  needed  attention,  and 
George  gladly  agreed  to  do  his  best  to  put  all  in 
apple-pie  order. 

And  the  next  piece  of  news  that  especially  con- 
cerned George  and  his  wife  was  that  the  cook  at  the 
Lodge  wished  to  go  to  her  far-off  northern  home,  to 
attend  the  wedding  of  her  only  sister ;  and,  possibly, 
after  that  she  might  be  required  to  remain  for  some 
time  with  her  widowed  mother.  Her  return  was 
therefore  a  matter  of  uncertainty ;  and  Mrs.  Waller, 
who  knew  that  Annie  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
cooking,  sent  for  her  at  once,  and  met  her  with  the 
request  that  she  would,  on  the  day  of  the  oook'51 
departure,  come,  husband,  baby,  and  all,  and  take  up 
her  abode  at  the  Lodge  for  the  present  This  would 
give  George  Taylor  "  time,"  as  the  old  lady  expressed 
it,  "to  turn  himself  round  a  little.'* 

And  having  once  given  up  that  one  miserable  room 
in  Friar's  Court,  George  had  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  it  He  was  one  evening  thinking 
the  matter  over,  as,  after  his  tea,  he  was  leaving  the 
Lodge  for  his  now  accustomed  work  at  the  cottage. 
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#hen  Mn.  Waller  met  him  just  outside  her  own  gates, 
and  leaning  on  her  silver-knobbed  stick,  informed 
him  in  her  usual  brusque  way  that  she  "  wanted  a 
tenant  for  the  cottage/*  and  that  *'  he  might  take  it,  if 
he  liked." 

Finally  came  the  evening  of  Susie^s  arrival.  Little 
she  knew  the  changes  that  her  short  and  simply 
expressed  letter  had  been  the  means  of  bringing 
about. 


At  which  Susie  blushed  brightly.  And  as  Fre<" 
Miles'  rather  anxious  eyes  rested  upon  her  pretty, 
gentle  face,  he  thought  sorrowfully — 

"  Ah,  she 's  too  good  for  me  I  " 

But  all  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Seven  years  passed  away,  and  Fred  Miles  was  onoe 
again  leaning  over  the  cottage  gate  in  the  sweet  June 
twilight.  But  he  did  not  look  disconsolate  this 
evening. 


"The  young  man  who  entered  now  did  so  without  the  ceremony  of  knocking.''-^.  384. 


Instead  of  finding  her  sister  tearftil  and  ashamed, 
in  her  wretched  lodging  in  Friar's  Court,  Susie  caught 
sight  of  her  on  the  platform,  as  soon  as  the  train 
ran  into  Oakbridge  station — respectably  and  nicely 
dressed,  and  carrying  her  little  crowing  baby  in  her 
arms.  And,  a  little  later,  Susie  heard  all  the  news, 
ag  she  sat  at  tea  with  her  sister  and  brother-in-law 
in  the  comfortable  kitchen  at  the  Lodge.  And  after 
tea  the  three  went  to  look  over  the  pretty  cottage 
which  was  to  be  George  and  Annie^s  home  as  soon 
as  the  latter  s  services  at  the  Lodge  could  be  dispensed 
with.  And  in  the  early  mornings,  before  even  the 
binU  were  astir,  GvK)rge  had  already  begun  making 
more  furniture. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  cottage,  they  saw  a  dis- 
consolate figure  leaning  over  the  little  gate. 

^•It  is  Fred  Miles,"  said  George,  amusedly.  'He 
wanted  to  see  Susie." 

d6 


"I  don't  see  them,  Susie,"  he  was  saying,  with  a 
smile. 

For  Susie  was  mistress  of  the  cottage  now,  and 
she  had  been  Mrs.  Miles  for  just  two  years ;  and  it 
was  not  her  sister  Annie's  baby,  but  her  own,  that 
she  held  in  her  arms. 

'*  I  can  hear  them,  though  I "  she  answered ;  upon 
which  her  husband  stepped  back  into  the  lane  again, 
and  looked  along  it. 

Yes,  there  they  were  —  all  in  the  pretty  little 
pony-carriage  together,  George  and  Annie,  and  their 
three  little  ones.  And  Susie  went  down  to  the  gate 
to  welcome  them.  And  presently  Fred  got  into 
the  pony-carriage,  and  drove  away  with  George,  on 
a  business  errand  into  the  next  town;  and  Annie 
and  Susie  were  left  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  to- 
gether. 

The  two  sisters  found  plenty  to  talk  about    Annie 
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had  never  told  Susie  before,  but,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  she  felt  inclined  to  tell  her  this  evening  of  the 
effect  of  her  letter  of  a  little  more  than  seven  years 
ago. 

But  though  Susie  listened  attentively,  she  did  not 
appear  surprised,  only  pleased.  And  then  it  came 
out  that  Fred  had  told  her  long  since  that  it  had 
been  the  effect  of  that  very  letter  upon  George  which 
had  inclined  him  to  consider  the  propriety  of  "  turn- 
ing over  a  new  leaf"  along  with  his  friend. 

Success  wonderfully  covers  past  failures.  There 
were  few  persons  more  respected  in  Oakbridge  now 
than  George  Taylor.  He  had  paid  all  his  debts 
long  ago,  and  was  at  this  time  a  prosperous  master- 
builder;  and  Fred  wds  his  foreman  and  right-hand 


George  had  striven  in  a  new-bom  faith  and 
constant  prayer  to  conquer  hiw»d/  first,  and  that 
important  conquest  had   been  the  key  to  his  suc- 


Years  before  old  Mrs.  Waller's  death,  he  had  stood 
high  in  her  favour — ^principally,  and  in  the  first 
place,  perhaps,  because  he  had  taken  her  severe 
lecture  in  what  the  old  lady  called  "such  a  proper 
spirit."  And  on  her  will  being  read  (only  a  few 
weeks  previously),  it  was  found  that  she  had  left  him 
a  handsome  legacy,  and  also  the  little  pony-carriage 
which  she  had  used  so  constantly. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  rejoined  Susie  sententiously,  as 
she  dandled  her  little  one  in  her  arms,  "that  it  is 
sometimes  better  to  *  begin  with  nothing  ! ' " 


THE    LORD    WAITING    TO    BE    GRACIOUS.— L 

BY  THE  REV.  DANIEL  MOOBE,  M.A.,  CHAPLAIN  IN  ORDINARY  TO  THE  QUEEN,  AND  PREBENDARY  OF  8T.  PAUL'S. 

"  And  Ibcivfore  will  the  Lord  wait,  that  He  may  be  gracioas  unto  you."— Isaiah  xxx.  18. 


THE  dealings 
of  God  with 
the  Jewish  na- 
tion   represent, 
as  it  were  in  a 
parable,    His 
dealings      with 
the     individual 
man.  Passage 
after       passage 
might  be  quoted 
from  this   book 
of  Isaiah,  which, 
fh  haying  a  prim- 
md  surface  refer- 
\  local  and  political 
circumstanoes  of  the  Jews, 
fit  in  so  exactly  with  the  accidents  and  experiences 
of  our  personal  life,  that  we  could  almost  fancy  we 
were  listening  to  counsels  coming  directly  to  us  from 
.  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Jews,  in  this  chapter.  Sore 
judgments  had  been  pronounced  against  them.  They 
were  expecting  them  daily ;  and  that  in  such  terrible 
sererity,  as  to  leave  them,  like  a  warning  beacon  upon 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  an  ensign  to  rebellious  peoples 
standing  on  a  hill.  But  there  is  a  mysterious  arrest 
upon  the  course  of  these  threatened  judgments. 
**The  High  and  Mighty  One''  is  still.  There  is  a 
pause.  He  is  waiting  for  something.  What  is  it? 
Why,  He  is  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  recall  His 
threatcnings ;  waiting  for  such  signs  of  a  penitential 
spirit  in  the  people,  as  may  justify  Him  in  recalling 
them ;  waiting  for  the  fitting  time  when  He  may 
reveal  His  purposes  of  mercy  from  behind  the  cloud. 
•'Therefore  will  the  Lord  wait,  that  He  may  be 
gracious  unto  you.  and  therefore  will  He  be  exalted, 


that  He  may  have  mercy  upon  you  :  for  the  Lord  is 
a  God  of  judgment :  blessed  are  all  they  that  wait 
for  Him." 

Limiting  our  attention  to  the  first  clause  of  this 
verse,  we  take  as  our  general  subject,  The  Lord 
Waiting  to  be  Gracious  ;  considering  some  of 
those  pauses  or  silences  in  the  Divine  prooedore, 
whether  in  the  way  of  judgment  or  of  meroy,  by 
means  of  which  He  accomplishes  His  Fatherly  desigri^ 
towards  us.  The  goodness  of  God  is  always  **  leading 
us  to  repentance."  His  rest  is  the  activity  of  love  ; 
and  His  waiting  the  accelerated  speed  of  a  benefit 
sure  to  be  accomplished. 

I.— CONSIDER  WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  THE  LORD 
WAITING. 

The  words  of  the  prophet  bring  before  us  a  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  Divine  government,  namely, 
that,  in  the  ordering  of  His  procedure,  God  sometimes 
waits,  suspends  all  outward  action ;  to  our  human 
seeming  is  absolutely  quiescent  and  still.  *^  Therefore 
will  the  Lord  wait,  that  He  may  be  gracioas  onto 
you."  We  have  a  like  expression  in  the  book  of 
Zephaniah,  where  we  read,  *^  He  will  rest  in  His  love,** 
or,  as  it  is  there  given  in  the  margin,  **He  will  be 
silent  in  His  love."  In  both  cases  the  sense  is  the 
same,  namely,  that  there  is  a  pause  or  lull  in  the 
carrying  out  of  a  fixed  order  of  events ;  the  Tision 
tarries,  the  blessing  lingers,  the  Lord  is  slack  con- 
cerning His  promise,  at  least  *'  as  some  men  oount 
slackness." 

Instances  of  this  occur  frequently  in  sacred  story. 
Abraham  receives  a  promise  that  he  shall  be  the 
father  of  many  nations.  Yet  old  age  has  come  upon 
him,  and  upon  Sarah,  and  they  are  still  childless. 
Simeon  has  a  promise  that  he  shall  see  the  Lord*8 
Christ ;  yet  he  has  come  to  a  full  age,  and  is  about 
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to  did  "as  a  shock  of  corn  oometh  in  his  season,'* 
before  his  anticipations  come  to  pass.    And  it  is  often 
BO  with  ns.    We  have  been  praying  for  lawful  things, 
fdr  promised  things,  for  things  which  we  cannot 
but  feel  wonld  conduce  to  our  spiritual  happiness 
and  proficiency;  and,  as  we  Terily  believe,  to  (rod's 
^lory  too.     Bttt^  for  a  long  time,  they  do  not  come. 
God  is  waiting  for  something.    What  is  it  ?    Enough 
for  us  should  it  be  to  know  that  He  is  waiting  for 
His  season.     All  promises  of  good  to   us  are  made 
in  the  terms  of  that  vision  to  the  prophet  Habakkuk, 
''the  vision  is  for  an  appointed  time;"  and,  there- 
fore, however  long  it  may  tarry,  we  may  be  sure  it 
would  only  do  us  harm  if  it  were  to  come  before. 
In  the  kingdom  of  grace,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
*'6od  has  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  season,'' 
and  as  snow  in  harvest,  or  as  a  thick  covering  on 
a  sultry  day,  might  the  most  desired  of  our  good 
things  prove,  if  the  time  for  their  coming  were  left 
to  us  to  choose.     No :   as  our  times  are  in  God's 
hands,  so  God's  times  should  have  the  first  place  in 
our   wishes  and  thoughts.     We   must  not   seek  to 
displace  the  Divine  arrangements — a  result  which 
could  only  be  to  our  hurt.     If  our  God  waits,  we 
are  sore  there  is  some  sufficient  reason  for  His  wait- 
ing ;  and  one  sach  reason  there  will  always  be — 
that  He  will  exercise  our  faith  in  the  promise,  "  there- 
fore will   the  Lord  wait,  that  He  may  be  gracious 
unto  yon." 

II.—THE  BENEFIT  OF   THIS  WAITING  TO 
OURSELVES. 

THIS  is  seen 
chiefly  in 
the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  faith. 
This,  we  may 
not  doubt,  is 
one  purpose  for 
which  Gk)d  often 
waits  and  is  still.  He  re- 
quires faith  in  the  nnchange- 
ableness  of  His  purpose  and 
goodwill  towards  us,  in  spite 
of  the  most  adverse  appear- 
ances. Never  did  things  look  more 
dark  and  discouraging  than  when 
Jeremiah  wrote  that  letter  to  the  cap- 
tives in  Babylon,  beset,  as  they  were, 
by  false  prophets  and  diviners,  who  had . 
oast  scorn  on  the  assurance  of  Jeremiah,  that  they 
shoold  be  released  at  the  end  of  seventy  years.  Will 
the  good  Lord  hurry  His  purposes  to  put  an  end  to 
all  their  fears  and  doubtings?  No:  He  will  have 
them  exercise  faith  in  those  most  precious  words — 
how  many  a  perplexed  and  troubled  heart  have  they 
toothed  and  comforted ! — "  I  know  the  thoughts  that 
I  think  toward  you,  thoughts  of  peace,  and  not  of 
evil,  to  g^Ive  you  an  expected  end."  Hardly  could  we 
cite  a  pasBa^ro  ui  Scripture  which  explains  the  whole 


philosophy  of  God's  "  waiting "  better  than  this.  It 
reveals  the  Almighty  heart  resting  in  its  love  ;  silent 
in  the  certain  issues  of  its  own  slowly  evolving 
plans,  ^*  waiting  to  be  gracious,"  when  the  fitting 
time  shall  come,  and  knowing  that  when  "the  ex- 
pected end"  is  come,  the  graciousness  will  be  more 
conspicuous  for  the  delay.  See  an  illustration  of 
this  in  a  memorable  New  Testament  example — ^the 
raising  of  Lazarus.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  walking  in 
Penea.  A  messenger  meets  Him  with  an  announce- 
ment from  the  two  sisters  at  Bethany,  '^  Lord,  behold, 
he  whom  Thou  lovest  is  sick."  Yet,  when  we  look 
that  He  should  bend  His  course  instantly  to  that 
house  of  sorrow,  to  bind  up  the  hearts  that  are 
broken,  and  to  snatch  from  death  his  prey,  all  we 
are  told  is,  that  "when  He  had  heard  that  Lazarus, 
was  sick.  He  abode  two  days  **in  the  same  place 
where  He  was."  Oh !  to  what  end  was  this  delay  I 
Wherefore,  when  a  word  from  those  Divine  lips  would 
have  sufficed,  must  the  lamp  of  life  go  out,  and 
loving  sisters  mourn,  and  the  grave  be  opened  for 
its  victim,  and  friends,  from  far  and  near,  come  to 
share  in  the  lone  one's  sorrow?  Surely  this  was  the 
Lord,  according  to  His  promise,  **  giving  the  expected 
end" — ^making  known  the  thoughts  that,  amidst  all 
His  silences  and  delays.  He  is  ever  thinking  towtrds 
us — in  a  word,  God  waiting  His  fitting  time  to  be 
gracious. 

And  this  is  to  be  the  form  of  comfort  we  should 
take  to  ourselves,  under  all  the  Divine  silences; 
under  delayed  answers  to  prayer,  delayed  succours- 
in  difficulty,  delayed  interferences  in  our  behalf, 
even  when  the  sore  cross,  the  secret  bitterness,  the 
daily  stumbling-block,  the  bewailed  infirmity,  the 
harassing  thorn  in  the  flesh,  all  remain  untaken  away 
— hindering,  as  we  think,  God  s  work  in  the  world,, 
and  in  our  own  hearts  too.  But  God  is  waiting,  and 
He  will  have  nt  wait  too.  Mercies  waited  for  are 
mercies  twice  blessed.  Gcd's  resting  time  is  man's 
working  time ;  the  time  when  the  sufferer  is  to  gather 
in  his  harvest-fruit  of  faith,  and  patience,  and  trust. 
and  resistance  to  hard  thoughts,  and  victory  over 
the  suggestions  of  carnal  expediency,  until  his  spirit, 
rising  like  a  thing  majestical,  above  earthly  dis- 
couragements, is  bold  to  exclaim,  with  the  patriarch  of 
old,  *'  Though  He  slay  me.  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 
We  should  remember  that  the  compassions  of  God 
are  never  more  profound  and  tender  than  when  He 
answers  us  "  not  a  word ; "  when  with  gracious  thoughts 
of  heart  He  is  waiting  in  silence.  He  may  be  silent 
to  Job,  weeping,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  over  the 
ruin  of  every  earthly  hope ;  silent  to  Daniel,  mourn- 
ing for  three  full  weeks  over  the  calamities  of  his 
country ;  silent  to  the  Canaanitish  mother,  pursuing 
Him  on  the  high  road  with  her  piercing  and  un- 
resting cries ;  silent  to  Paul,  humbled  and  afflicted 
under  the  continuance  of  the  sharp  and  bitter  thorn ; 
but  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  but  the  reticence  and 
reserve  of  the  Divine  heart,  yearning,  struggling, 
debating  with  itself  as  to  when  it  shall  interfere  to 
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show  mercy.  Belief  that  comes  too  soon  is  no  relief. 
*' Therefore  will  the  Lord  wait,  that  He  may  be 
gracious  unto  you." 

III.— THE  WAITING  OF  GOD — A  LONG-SUFFERING 
WAITING. 

THIS    brings 
out  another 
aspect  of  the 
waiting   spoken 
of  by  the   pro- 
phet,   namely, 
that    it    is    the 
M^iting     of     a 
merciful  for- 
bearance —  a 
gracious   God 
staying     His 
hand  from  a  de- 
served  condem- 
nation, in  order 
that     He     may 
bring    us    to   a 
better    mind. 
*•  Therefore  will    the    Lord  wait,  that  He    may  be 
gracious  unto  you,  and  therefore  will  He  be  exalted, 
that  He  may  have  mercy  upon  you  :  for  the  Lord  is 
a  God  of  judgment.*'   A  God  of  judgment,  but  still  a 
waiting  God;   ay,  to  our  limited  powers  of  vision, 
almost  a  hesitating  God.    "How  shall  I  give  thee  up. 
Ephraim/    How  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel?"    Any- 
how, before  the  judgment  takes  effect,  there  is  a  wait- 
ing, a  merciful  postponement  of  an  intended  purpose  : 
*"  For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger,  and  for 
my  praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee,  that  I  cut  thee  not 
off.*'  And  examples  abound  in  Soriptureof  the  manner 
in    which  God  suspends  or  keeps  back  a   deserved 
correction,  in  the  hope  that    love  may  do  the  work 
instead.    -  Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  over- 
thrown," it  had  been  said.    The  forty  days  expire,  and 
Nineveh  lives  on  :  mercy  rejoicing  against  judgment, 
and  the  touching  spectacle  of  a  whole  population  on 
its  knees  before  God  seeming  to  disarm  the  wrath 
of  Heaven.     After  the  numbering  of  the  people,  in 
the  time  of  David,  the  angel  of  the  pestilence  is 
proceeding  to  flap  his  dark  wings  over  Jerusalem  to 
destroy  it.    But  there  is  an  arrest.    A  voice  from  the 
throne  proclaims,   "  It   is  enough  :    stay  now  thine 
hand."    Judgment  waits  :  waits,  that  God  may  show 
mercy. 

And  the  same  thing  takes  place,  though  It  be  not 
ours  to  know  it,  in  regard  to  deferred  sentences  and 
judgments  against  ourselves.  We  none  of  us  know  how 
many  of  us  are,  at  this  moment,  living  upon  reprieves, 
upon  respites,  obtained  for  us  through  the  all-p  evail- 
ing  intercessions  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  "Lord,  let  it 
alone  this  year  also,"  was  the  prayer  which,  as  this 
year  began,  went  up  for  many  an  unfruitful  tree  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard  ;  many  whom  neither  light,  nor 
bve,  nor  grace  vouchsafed,  nor  abounding  privileges, 


had  availed  to  stir  up  to  serious  thoughts  about  their 
souls.  But  still  the  Lord  waits,  defers  the  cutting 
down.  Better  the  experiment  be  tried,  with  this 
barren  professor,  of  gi\'ing  him  more  light,  more  grace, 
more  strivings  of  the  Spirit,  more  warnings  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  see  what  the  fruit  of 
this  extended  forbearance  will  be.  The  Lord,  who 
is  "  not  slack  concerning  His  promises,"  is  slow  con- 
cerning His  judgments ;  and,  on  observing  in  us  the 
smallest  desire  to  humble  ourselves,  will  put  them  off 
again  and  again.  *'  Therefore  doth  the  Lord  wait,  that 
He  may  be  gracious  unto  you." 

IV.— GODS     LOVE    THE    SOURCE    OF    THIS    WAITING. 

,   HIS  is  a  view  of  these  oom- 
^    fortable  words  of  the  pro- 
phet which  we  shall  be  glad 
lot  to  overlook.    We  have  seen 
b  it  is  God  waits  FOR;    let  us 
r  forget  what  it  is  He  waits  iK 
at  is,  on  what  He  relies,  in  order 
His  working  may  be  effectoml. 
is  on  nothing  in  «« — we  are 
of  that.    He  waits  in  the  con- 
is  strengrth  of  His  own  attract- 
love.      God  is    working   while 
raiting.     *'He  will  rest  in  His 
love,"  it    is   said  in   that    passage    in 
Zephaniah  ;  and  again  in  the  prophet  Hosea  we  read, 
"I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of 
love.''    True  it  is,  as  we  know,  €rcd  could  draw  us 
to  Himself   in  many  ways.     He  oould  awe  us  into 
submission,  or  coerce  us  into  obedience,  or  crush  and 
bow   us  down  by  chastisements,   until  we  had  not 
spirit  to  oppose  Him  left.    But  He  will  not  employ 
these  means.    He  will  work  by   love.    He  will  rely 
on  the  effects  of  that  wonder-working  power.      He 
knows  what  is  in  man,  and  that  it  must  be  a  sight 
of  God,  if  anything,  that  will  draw  men  unto  Him. 
He   may  use   other  arguments   with   us   also— may 
urge  the  honour  of  His  law,  the  holiness  of  His  nature, 
the  unalterable  requirements  of  a  pure  and  perfect 
administration:    but   that   in  which    He   reata,   for 
effectually  turning  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men,  is 
a  display  of  *'the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace  in 
His  kindness  towards  us  through  Jeans  Christ.** 

At  sight  of  these,  applied  by  the  power  of  the 
enlightening  and  converting  Spirit,  the  sinner,  eren 
the  most  far  gone,  weeps,  wonders,  bows  down, 
adores.  His  soul  is  melted,  not  by  the  thooght  of 
*'hell  from  beneath  being  moved"  for  him,  nor 
of  the  dead  "stirred  up  to  meet  him,"  but  by  the 
amazing  fact  that  God  should  so  love  the  world, 
and  especially  should  so  love  hiin.  The  awakened 
and  grateful  soul  begins  to  see  from  what  it  has 
escaped.  And  the  spared  life,  a^d  the  lengrthened 
opportunity,  and  the  revived  hope,  and  the  sig-ht  of 
heaven  open,  and  of  a  graoious  Grod  waiting — all  theee 
affect  the  heart  more  powerfully  than  any  diaplays 
of  the  Divine  anger  could  do.    For  we  ask  oorBelyesi 
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Why  have  I  been  spared  until  now  \  Why  was  I  left, 
for  so  many  years,  without  ever  feeling  my  need 
of  a  Saviour,  and  then,  it  may  be.  for  so  many  more 
before  I  felt  that  Christ  was  the  Saviour  for  my  need .' 
But  I  see  it  now.  I  owe  it  all  to  the  Divine  patience  ; 
the  heart  of  Grod  holding  itself  still  in  its  own  kind 
thoughts.     My  sins  had  cried  aloud  for  judgment. 


But  rod.  scourge,  furnace,  vials,  all  had  it  in  charge  to 
tarry^  the  Lord's  leisure.  For  a  time,  and  times,  and 
half  a  time,  the  chastisements  of  God  lingered. 
Whence  this  pause,  and  wherefore  all  this  merciful 
delay  ]  It  was  that  that  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled  : 
"Therefore  will  the  Lord  wait,  that  He  may  be 
gracious  unto  you." 


THE    RISE    OF    SPECIAL    MISSIONS    IN    THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND. 

AN    INTERVIEW    WITH    THE    REV.    W.    HAY    M.    H.    AITKEN. 
BY  OUB  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONEB. 


MR.     AITKEN'S    STUDY. 


NG  over  the  pleasant  houses 
and  gardens  of  a  newly 
built  suburb  on  to  the 
levels  and  low-lying  hills 
round  the  thriving  town 
of  Bedford,  stands  a  tall, 
broad  -  shouldered  gentle- 
man, whose  face  must  be 
familiar  to  many  thousands 
of  Britons  as  that  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Hay  M.  H.  Aitken. 
the  well-known  mission  preacher. 

On  his  right  hand,  as  he  stands  at  his  wide  study 
window,  is  a  large  writing-table  with  numbers  of 
pigeon-holes  and  drawers ;  behind  him  a  sweet-toned 
American  organ;  near  by,  a  oouch;  and  on  his  left 
hand  a  book-case,  one  ledge  of  which  is  denominated 
the  "  heresy  shelf.*'  Yet  more  books — metaphysical, 
philosophical,  religious,  etc.— are  ranged  opposite  the 


window ;  while  portraits  of  old  and  well-loved  friends, 
such  as  the  late  Rev.  W.  Pennefather  and  Mrs.  Penne- 
father,  of  Mildmay.  the  late  Lord  Cairns  and  Lady 
Cairns,  among  other  pictures,  look  down  from  the 
walls  or  from  photograph  stands. 

Here  is  Mr.  Aitken  at  home.  Yet  we  are  not  sure 
that  he  does  not  accomplish  quite  as  much  of  his 
thought-work  when  he  is  pacing  his  large  garden 
and  tennis-ground  behind  the  house,  or  when  in  his 
•*  Hermitage " — a  little  "  box "  built  in  the  garden, 
and  very  quiet  and  comfortable.  It  is  here,  we  suspect, 
even  more  than  indoors,  that  he  has  thought  out  or 
written  most  of  his  stirring  sermons  and  addresses 
since  1880,  before  which  time  he  resided  at  a  charming 
spot  in  Derbyshire.  For  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
the  study  in  the  house  is  below  the  nursery,  and 
though  "the  patter  of  little  feet"  and  the  sound 
of  childish  voices  are  very  sweet  in  a  father*s  ears, 
yet  quiet  is  at  times  essential  for  the  man  who  has 
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oonstantly  to  address  large  numbers  of  his  fellows 
on  the  momentous  subjects  of  true  religion. 

Furthermore,  this  work  in  the  open  air  is,  we  take 
it,  characteristic  of  Mr.  Aitken.  He  rejoices  in  it, 
and  possibly  it  colours  his  addresses,  which  are  for 
mission  work,  usually  earnest  practical  appeals  both 
to  head  and  heart,  rather  than  critical  or  theological 
essays  savouring  of  the  lamp.  Moreover,  in  the 
summer  he  loves  to  take  a  turn  at  tennis  with  his 
elder  sons,  one  of  whom,  by-the-bye,  has  in  this  year 
of  18S8  just  completed  his  first  term  at  Oxford. 

Now  if  we  are  permitted  to  enter  the  dining-room 
we  may  notice  a  large  portrait  there  which  gives 
some  indication,  and  possibly  some  explanation  also, 
of  Mr.  Aitken's  position.  The  portrait  reveals  the 
figure  of  a  preacher ;  a  strange  light  striking  out 
of  the  gloom  above  and  falling  on  his  upturned  face. 
It  represents  Mr.  Aitken's  father,  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Aitken,  preaching  to  drovers  in  Liverpool  in  the 
early  morning.  And  to  him,  with  one  or  two  others, 
belongs  the  credit  of  starting  or  establishing  the 
movement  for  holding  "Special  Missions"  in  the 
Ohurch  of  England. 

On  the  other  wall,  facing  the  French  windows 
opening  on  to  the  garden,  is  a  fine  painting  of  Mr. 
Hay  Aitken  himself — ^upon  whom,  indeed,  his  father's 
mantle  may  be  said  to  have  fallen — ^presented  to  his 
wife  a  few  years  since  from  many  persons  who  had 
derived  benefit  from  his  preaching. 

His  father,  he  tells  us,  was  a  Church  of  England 
-clergyman  at  Pendeen,  in  Cornwall.  When  at  one 
period  of  his  life  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  derived  much 
spiritual  benefit  from  the  preaching  of  some  Method- 
ists, and  naturally  he  liked  to  work  with  them  and 
make  use  of  some  of  their  methods.  So  it  came 
about  that  when  at  Pendeen  he  was  at  times  in  the 
habit  of  sallying  forth  from  his  retired  Cornish  home, 
and  holding  special  services  in  different  places.  In 
fact,  he  was  called  by  some  persons  a  High  Church 
Methodist. 

To  use  Mr.  Aitken's  own  words,  "Mission  services 
held  with  after-meetings  distinctly  designed  to  induce 
immediate  decision  for  Christ,  were  introduced  to  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Aitken,  who 
took  the  idea  to  a  great  extent  from  his  work  among 
the  Wesleyans.  I  have  hardly  gone  to  any  large  town 
in  England  without  seeing  results  of  his  work." 

"Mark  Guy  Pearse  said  to  me  yesterday,  *In 
Wesley's  "Questions  and  Answers  for  a  Sensible 
Man"  he  asks  the  question,  What  is  a  reason  for 
Wesleyan  Methodism  \  and  the  answer  is,  To  provoke 
to  emulation  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eughmd ! ' " 

When  a  youth  of  seventeen  Mr.  Hay  Aitken  went 
on  a  visit  to  his  maternal  uncle,  Hay  Maodowall 
Grant,  of  Amdilly,  a  most  excellent  and  godly 
man,  who  was  at  that  time  just  about  to  start  on  a 
mission  to  the  North  of  Scotland.  Brownlow  North 
was  to  accompany  him,  but  at  the  last  moment  was 
unable  to  do  so.  Mr.  Aitken  went  and  took  some 
part  in  the  work. 

The  mission  proved  very  successful,  and  long 
afterwards  a  man  came  up  to  him  at  the  close  of  a 
meeting  and  spoke  of  the  benefit  he  had  received  from 
the  preaching  of  Mr.  Aitken  when  a  youth,  on  that 


occasion,  at  Thurso.  Such  instances  are  among  the 
happy  rewards  of  such  a  life. 

Returning  from  that  mission,  however,  he  soon 
went  to  Oxford,  entering  Wadham  College.  But 
while  there  he  engaged  much  in  evangelistic  work 
in  a  little  mission-room  placed  at  his  disposal  by  a 
lady ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  college  course  he  hud 
offers  of  no  fewer  than  eighteen  curacies,  and  also  an 
application  to  sit  for  a  fellowship ! 

"  That  was  a  time  of  some  perplexity,  but,"  said  Mr. 
Aitken,  "after  much  prayer  the  way  seemed  open." 
Now  among  those  who  had  heard  of  his  evangelistic 
gifts  was  the  Rev.  W.  Pennefather,  of  St  Jude's, 
Mildmay,  and  he  went  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Aitken  in 
Cornwall  before  offering  his  curacy.  The  ultimate 
result  was  acceptance  of  the  post.  "  My  father  said 
to  me,"  Mr.  Aitken  teUs  us,  "  *  I  think  if  I  were  yon  I 
should  go.  Tour  views  may  not  quite  coincide,  but 
he  is  a  holy  man,  and  you  will  have  full  spiritual 
sympathy  with  him.'" 

So  Mr.  Aitken  entered  on  his  ministerial  career  as 
Mr.  Pennefather's  curate,  and  his  evangelistic  gifts 
had  there  full  scope.  He  was  placed  in  chazge  of  a 
large  iron  hall,  where  evangelistic  meetings  and 
after-meetings  were  constantly  held.  The  service  on 
the  Sunday  morning  was  liturgical,  and  ultimately 
it  was  so  in  the  evening,  but  not  at  first  But  Mr. 
Aitken  had  here  a  large  class  of  working  men,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  constant  communica- 
tion he  had  with  them  has  helped  to  give  him  the 
aptitude  he  has  in  dealing  with  men. 

He  went  to  Mildmay  in  1865,  and  four  years  after, 
while  he  was  still  with  Mr.  Pennefather,  the  cele- 
brated Twelve  Days'  London  Mission  of  1869— the 
first  of  the  kind  in  the  metropolis — took  place.  Its 
story  may  be  briefly  told.  It  forms  another  step  in 
the  history  of  that  mission  movement  in  the  Church 
of  England  with  which  the  Revs.  Robert  and  Hay 
Aitken  have  been  so  closely  identified.  The  work  of 
the  first-mentioned  had  excited  much  attention 
in  more  than  one  section  of  the  Church.  Some  men 
had  obtained  benefit,  and,  says  Mr.  Aitken,  they 
began  to  see  the  necessity  of  this  sort  of  work  in 
order  to  inf  ase  vitality  into  their  Church  principles. 
Men  like  Bishop  Wilkinson,  of  Truro — ^then  vicar 
of  St  Peters,  Windmill  Street — and  Bishop  Mac- 
lagan,  of  Lichfield,  took  it  up  warmly.  That  was 
before  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey's  work,  and  no 
doubt  it  helped  to  pave  the  way  and  prepare  the 
minds  of  many  people  for  their  visit 

Well,  Mr.  Aitken  took  a  great  part  in  that  first 
London  Mission.  Afterwards  he  found  his  services 
as  a  mission  preacher  more  and  more  called  for. 
The  first  mission  he  conducted  entirely  was  at 
Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire.  Then,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1869,  came  a  very  remarkable  mission  at 
Swansea,  when  business  was  almost  suspended,  the 
interest  was  so  great;  and  his  father,  brother,  and 
himself  were  the  three  principal  missioners.  That 
mission  seemed  to  decide  his  career,  and  since  then 
he  has  had  no  lack  of  invitations  to  conduct  special 
missions,  though  it  was  not  until  some  years  after- 
wards that  he  gave  up  a  stated  pastorate  in  order 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  work. 
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Meanwhile,  however,  Mr.  Aitken  had  left  St 
Jade*s.  In  January,  1871,  he  accepted  the  incum- 
bency of  Christ  Church,  Everton,  Liverpool,  offered 
him  by  the  Messrs.  Horsfall  Brothers,  and  he  re- 
mained there  four  and  a  half  years. 

This  experience  at  Liverpool  was  of  much  the  same 
kind  as  at  Mildmay.  The  district  was  densely  popu- 
lated. There,  13,000  people  were  packed  into  thirty-six 
acres  of  ground,  and  his  work  was  all  mission  work. 
Well  supported  by  some  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the 
oity,  amon^  them  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Balfour, 
he  raised  a  large  new  mission  hall  at  a  cost  of 
about  £5,000,  from  which  has  since  sprung  a  new 
church. 

All  this  time  the  applications  to  conduct  missions 
had  been  frequent,  and  the  thought  at  length  came  to 
be  seriously  coioidered  whether  he  should  give  up  the 
work  of  a  stated  pastorate  and  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  work  of  conducting  special  missions. 

Mr.  Moody  suggested  that  ho  should  enter  upon 
soch  a  course.  But  it  was  the  state  of  Mrs.  Aitken*s 
health  which  finally  decided  him.  She  became  ill, 
and  physicians  said  she  could  not  hope  to  regain 
strength  at  Liverpool.  This,  together  with  other 
oonsiderations.  seemed  to  decide  the  matter,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1875  he  resigned  the  incumbency  of 
Christ  Church,  and  went  to  reside  at  Homeside, 
Hazelwood,  in  Derbyshire,  which  had  been  placed  ^at 
his  disposaL  Since  then  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
mission  work  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  views  of  such  a  clergyman— one  with  such  long 
and  varied  experience — must  be  of  great  value  on  this 
subjeot ;  and  concerning  the  influence  of  mission  work 
upon  conduct,  he  said— 

"  I  always  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  repentance, 
especially  during  the  opening  sermons  of  a  mission. 
During'  the  first  few  days  I  devote  myself  to  this 
point,  endeavouring  to  speak  about  sin  in  its  specific 
form,  and  impressing  the  necessity  of  a  definite  de- 
cision to  forsake  sin  as  the  primary  condition  of  the 
acceptance  of  any  spiritual  benefit.  Of  course  it 
is  to  the  power  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  that  I  look 
for  the  power  to  overcome  sin,  but  this  can  only  be 
obtained  by  those  who  are  willing  to  be  delivered 
from  it." 

•*  I  remember,"  he  said  again,  "  an  incident  which 
will  illustrate  this.  On  one  occasion  I  was  conducting 
a  mission  in  a  northern  town,  and,  as  I  heard  after- 
wards, a  man  was  much  affected.  He  had  been  leading 
an  immoral  life — there  was  scarcely  a  racecourse  in 
the  North  on  which  he  had  not  betted  and  gambled.'' 
He  hadi"  drifted  "  into  this  church  "  somehow,"  or — may 
we  not  say? — ^Providence  had  led  him  there,  and  as 
he  sat  and  heard  Mr.  Aitken  his  past  life  seemed 
to  rise  before  him.  He  was  broken  down,  yet  he 
tried  to  leave  the  church.  Someone,  however,  seeing 
his  red  eyes,  said — 

**  Friend,  you  ought  not  to  leave  yet ; "  and  led  him 
to  a  seat  and  talked  and  prayed  with  him.  He  be- 
came converted,  and  led  quite  a  changed  life ;  now 
he  is  the  superintendent  of  a  Sunday-school  in  that 
town. 

As  to  the  best  means  of  conducting  missions :  ''  I 


attach,"  said  Mr.  Aitken,  "great  importance  to  the 
after-meeting.  My  theory  is,  *  Strike  the  iron  while  it 
is  hot'  My  dear  father  used  to  say, '  In  the  parable 
of  the  sower  the  devil  cometh  immcdiattly^  and  we 
must  endeavour  to  anticipate  him.'  The  impression 
made  by  a  powerful  sermon  runs  a  risk  of  being 
neutralised  before  the  man  impressed  reaches  his 
home,  by  half  a  dozen  chance  circumstances ;  but 
if  it  is  no  sooner  made  than  an  opportunity  is 
made  for  acting  upon  it,  the  impression  may  deepen 
into  a  true  conversion." 

"  The  satisfactoriness  of  a  mission  will  largely  de- 
pend upon  the  preparation  before,  and  the  following- 
up  of  the  work  afterwards.  At  least  two  months 
before,  the  preparations  should  begin,  and  should  take 
the  form  of  special  meetings  for  prayer,  special  allu- 
sions from  the  pulpit,  and  special  house-to-house 
visitation,  accompanied  with  the  distribution  of  suit- 
able papers.  The  great  point  is  to  g«t  the  commu- 
nicants to  feel  it  is  their  mission,  and  to  get  them 
to  throw  themselves  into  it.  It  often  happens  that 
a  mission  is  half  over  before  they  take  an  interest 
in  it" 

**Are  the  results  of  missions  permanent?"  we 
asked. 

^'A  great  deal  must  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  local  ministry.  Much  good  may  be  done  that  is 
not  apparent  in  connection  with  it  The  work  is 
quite  as  permanent  as  ordinary  parochial  work  when 
of  an  evangelistic  character.  The  local  clergy  should, 
however,  take  means  to  retain  those,  who  may  be  in- 
fluenced. Now,  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  when 
some  clergymen  were  discussing  the  question  of 
having  a  mission,  one  rose  and  said— 

***My  dear  brethren,  I  should  advise  you  not  to 
have  a  mission.  I  had  one  not  very  long  ago,  and 
seventeen  professed  to  have  been  converted.  What 
was  the  result?  At  the  end  of  a  few  months  they 
all  left  me  ! ' 

*'  Now,"  said  Mr.  Aitken,  '^  that  was  because  he  had 
not  done  anything  to  retain  them,  and  they  went  to 
other  churches."  Mr.  Aitken  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  after  a  mission  it  is  very  important  to  obtain 
the  names  and  addresses  of  those  influenced  by  the 
mission,  and  form  them  into  a  communicants'  union, 
having  meetings  once  a  month  and  a  definite  roll- 
call,  so  that  the  clergyman  may  know  how  they 
are  keeping  together.  Bible-readings  should  also  be 
arranged,  that  persons  of  different  education,  etc., 
should  be  classified  together.  In  one  of  the  most 
effective  missions,  he  said,  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
different  Bible-classes  were  formed  as  the  result. 
And  when  the  vicar  resigned,  a  few  years  later,  he 
was  able  to  say  that  he  did  not  think  one  person 
had  fallen  away.  But  when  the  clergyman  does  not 
follow  up  the  mission,  or  is  unsympathetic  and  takes 
no  means  of  attracting  or  keeping  to  the  church  those 
wfao  have  been  benefited,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if 
the  result  seems  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

"  What  is  the  necessity  for  a  mission  ? " 

"In  all  human  work,"  he  answered,  "there  is  a 
tendency  to  get  into  a  rut  There  is  danger  of  losing 
our  lives  for  lack  of  a  crisis.  Everything  in  a  mission 
is  done  to  arouse  attention  and  fix  the  decision." 
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Speaking  farther  of  the  results  of  mission  work, 
and  also  of  the  true  and  the  false  emotionalism  in 
Buoh  work,  he  said  :—**  My  experience  leads  me  to  the 
oonclusion  that  the  permanent  results  of  a  mission 
will  usually  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
what  I  should  call  the  physical  excitement  induced. 
I  draw  a  distinction  between    physical  excitement 
and  the  legitimate  and  natural  stirring  of  human 
emotions  by  the  presentation  of  great  truths.    Some 
evangelists  seem  to  me  to  depend  too  much  upon  the 
sentimental  and  emotional  elements.    The  strength 
of  our  work,  must 
always  lie  in  the 
reaching    of     the 
conscience,  in  the 
enlightening       of 
the  understanding, 
and    thus   in   the 
exposing    of     the 
will    to    the    full 
force   of    the    in- 
fluence of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost 

**My  own  ser- 
mons are  usually 
addressed  to  the 
head,  to  begin  with. 
I  generally  endea- 
vour to  support  by 
a  process  of  reason  - 
ing  any  truth 
which  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the 
hearers ;  and  then, 
when  I  think  I 
have  their  minds 
on  my  side,  I  nse 
all  the  power  that 
God  gives  me  to 
move  their  hearts. 

'*  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd,  to  my 
thinking,  than  the 
parrot-cry  against 
emotionalism.  All 
true  religion  must 
be  emotional. 

"The  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  see  that  emotions  are 
caused  by  the  acceptance  of  truth,  not  merely  created 
by  histrionic  influence.  It  is  possible  by  a  touching 
story  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  audience, 
and  people  may  mistake  such  feelings  for  religious 
impressions.  The  unskilful  evangelist  will  be  con- 
tent with  such  results.  People  are  moved,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  it.  Real  wisdom  is  shown  in  taking 
advantage  of  any  such  passing  feeling  in  order  to 
press  home  the  truth  illustrated.  The  wax  needs  to 
be  melted  in  order  to  receive  the  impress  of  the  seal, 
but  we  melt  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  melting  it,  but  in 
order  to  prepare  it  for  the  stamp.'* 

During  the  many  years  that  Mr.  Aitken  has  been 
engaged  in  this  work,  he  has.  of  course,  conducted 
missions  in  numerous  towns,  particularly  in  the  old 
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parish  churclies  of  our  country,  and  in  the  cathedrals 
also.  He  is,  we  believe,  the  only  mission-preacher 
who  has  conducted  services  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
in  York  Minster,  and  in  the  cathedrals  of  Manchester 
and  Bristol.  In  the  summer  of  1H86.  too,  he  went  on 
a  long  evangelistic  tour  in  America. 

He  also  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
clergyman  who  has  preached  in  the  Guildhall  of 
London.  He  did  so  on  two  occasions,  on  the  18th  and 
22nd  of  October,  1878.  He  was  at  that  time  giving 
addresses  for  five  consecutive  weeks  at  Exeter  Hall  in 

the  evening,  and 
preaching  to  busi- 
ness men  in  the 
mornings  at  St 
Margarets.  Loth- 
bury.  Some 
friends  waited  on 
the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  Thomas  Soamb- 
ler  Owden,  and 
asked  if  he  could 
have  the  Guildhall! 
The  Lord  Mayor 
replied  that  he  had 
no  reason  against 
it;  the  Hall  was 
for  meetings — 
among  others,  to 
promote  the  moral- 
ity of  the  people; 
and  he  supposed 
Mr.  Aitken  could 
do  that !  But  if 
the  meeting  was 
held,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  be  pre- 
sent ;  and  come  he 
did,  in  his  robes 
of  state.  Mr. 
Aitken  preached 
there,  however,  and 
in  his  note-book 
he  penned  the  fol- 
lowing entry :  "  A 
very  solemn  feel- 
in;?  aroused,  and  a 
great  impression 
seemed  made ;  crowded  with  people,  mostly  men.'' 

Mr.  Aitken  has  often  been  permitted  to  see  or  hear 
of  many  happy  fruits  of  his  labour,  some  of  which, 
indeed,  might  be  said  to  belong  to  the  romance  of 
special-mission  -work.  When  preaching  one  evening, 
he  told  us,  in  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  York- 
shire, a  young  lady  seemed  much  broken  down ;  one 
of  the  lady-workers  spoke  to  her.  and  after  a  time  she 
admitted  that  she  wished  to  decide  for  Christ,  but  she 
was  warmly  attached  to  a  young  man,  who,  she  feared, 
would  not  marry  her  if  she  became  pious.  Bat  at 
length  she  determined  to  conquer  even  this  tempta- 
tion, and  she  then  left  the  church. 

In  another  part  of  the  building  a  young  man  was  also 
much  affected,  and  after  one  of  the  workers  had  been 
speaking  to  him  he  admitted  that  he  would  beoome 
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converted,  but  he  was  much  attached  to  a  young  had  been  through  a  similar  experience.    ^'  They  are  to- 

lady,  who,  he  feared,  would  throw  him  over  if  he  be-  day,"  said  Mr.  Aitken.  "  happily  married,  and  both 

came  religions.    At  length  he  too  decided  for  Christ,  devoted  Christians.     Such  a  story  is  enough  to  make 

no  matter  what   it  cost !      Then    he  too    left  the  the  angels  sing  ! "    And  we  doubt  not  he  himself  has 

church.  often  sung  in  his  heart  for  very  joy  over  thoee  he  has 

These  two  met  outside.    They  had  each,  unknown  been  enabled  to  win  over  to  truth  and  righteousnesB 

to  the  other,  been  to  the  mission  the  same  evening,  and  of  life. 
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QUESTIONS. 

21.  What  proof  of  the  fertility  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  brought  back  by  the  men  sent  bj  Moses 
to  spy  out  the  land? 

22.  What  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  Miriam 
for  rebelling  against  the  authority  of  Moses? 

23.  What  words  were  used  by  Moses  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  joumeyings  of  the  Israelites,  and 
with  what  words  did  he  bid  them  rest? 

24.  Where  was  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  and 
what  miracle  was  performed  there  ? 

25.  On  what  occasion  did  Jesus  use  the  words, 
"The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath?'* 

26.  In  what  way  did  the  children  of  Israel  observe 
the  Dedication  of  the  Tabernacle? 

27.  In  what  way  did  Grod  show  His  acceptance  of 
Aaron  as  the  High  Priest? 

28.  What  was  the  daily  sacrifice  offered  in  the 
Tabernacle  ? 

29.  What  heathen  woman  is  mentioned  as  an 
illustration  of  great  faith? 

30.  With  what  blessing  did  God  command  Aaron 
to  dismiss  the  children  of  Israel  to  their  tents? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  OX  PAGE  820. 

11.  Because  they  would  have  had  t3  i)ass  through 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  have  been  discouraged 
by  the  warfare  in  which  they  would  have  been 
engaged.    (Ex.  xiii.  17.) 

12.  Near  to  Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-zephon.  (Ex. 
xiv.  9.) 

13.  In  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  between  Elim  and 
Sinai.     (Ex.  xvi.  1 — 4.) 

14.  He  states  that  Jesus  was  **with  the  wild  beasts" 
in  the  wilderness,  thus  setting  forth  the  solitude  of 
the  place.    (St.  Mark  i.  13.) 

15.  St.  Mark  ii.  4. 

16.  Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazar,  Ithamar.   (Ex.xxWii.  1.) 

17.  Ex.  xxviii.  36—38. 

18.  "The  testimony"  was  the  two  tables  of  stone 
upon  which  the  ten  commandments  were  written. 
(Ex.  xl.  20.) 

19.  St.  Mark  says  of  him,  "which  also  himself 
waited  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.''  (St  Mark  xv. 
43.) 

20.  He  told  Moses  to  make  a  serpent  of  brass,  and 
put  it  upon  a  pole,  and  whosoever  looked  thereon  was 
healed.    (Numb.  xxi.  8,  9.) 
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SHORT     ARROWS. 

NOTES   OF   CHRISTIAN   LIFE   AND    WORK   IN   ALL   FIELDS 


THE   SMUGGLER'S   CARGO. 


HE    Rev.    Mark 
Guy    Pearse 
told  in  a  ser- 
mon of  a  boat- 
man      with 
whom  he  went 
fishing,  and 
who    joined 
him   in  greet- 
ing   the   day- 
light    with 
the      Morning 
Hymn.    "Ah," 
said  the   man, 
"I   could    not 
have  done  that 
in  the  past;  I 
did    not    feel 
like  singing  hymns  when  the  day  was  breaking." 
And  he   told  how  in  the  past  he  had  belonged  to 
a  smuggling  crew,  and  how  one  day  they  saw  the 
Government  boat  giving  chase,  and  their  one  hope 
was  in  throwing  all  the  cargo  overboard,  lest  that 
which  would   convict  them   should   be  discovered ; 
they  preferred  to  surrender  the  cargo  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  imprisonment.    At  last,  just  as  they 
were  thinking  that  nothing  that  could  lead  to  trouble 
would  now  be  found  on  board,  the  hopeless  cry  was 
raised,  "  It's  floating— it  won't  sink  I "    And  there,  in 


the  wake  of  their  vessel,  and  in  sight  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials,  floated  the  incriminating  cargo  that 
the  waves  would  not  engulf !  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  evil  that  the  heart  abandons  as  it  looks  up  to 
Christ.  The  tempter  sometimes  whispers  to  us  that 
our  sins  are  unpardonable,  and  such  as  most  drive  us 
to  despair — we  have  known  cases  in  which,  in  an 
hofir  of  physical  weakness,  tho«e  who  love  the  Master 
have  been  assailed  with  the  conviction  that  He 
will  not  forgive  them,  and  they  are  lost.  But,  what- 
ever the  tempter  or  our  own  depressed  natures 
may  suggest,  let  us  understand  that  there  is  rto!hing 
between  the  seeking  soul  and  the  Redeemer — let 
us  believe  the  words  of  Scripture — "Their  sins  and 
iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more."  "He  will  sub- 
due our  iniquities ;  and  Thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea." 


CHRISTIAN   WORK   ALONG   THE   LINE. 

It  is  well  known  that  railway  men  have  peculiar 
temptations  to  intemperance.  So  many  are  willing  to 
"stand  treat,"  and  think  to  warm  and  strengthen 
them  for  a  coming  journey  by  alcoholic  liquor.  This 
mistaken  kindness  is  dangerous  alike  to  the  passengers 
and  the  men  themselves,  who,  as  a  rule,  would  much 
prefer  that  the  "treating"  took  some  other  form. 
Why,  we  heard  the  other  day  of  a  young  sailor  who, 
sensibly  deciding  he  could  not  possibly  stand  the 
"  glasses "  circulating  among  friends  when  on  shore, 
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made  a  practice  of  sippinj:^  cold  water,  those  around 
being  satisfied  he  was  able  to  take  spirits  like  the  rest 
It  is  a  pity  the  boj  was  not  brave  enough  to  own  what 
was  in  his  glass,  and  it  is  a  pitj  that  all  our  railway 
cmploifM  cannot  say  *'  No  "  when  the  offer  of  '^  treating  '* 
is  made  by  some  thoughtless  passenger.    We  remember 
a  stalwart,  fine-looking  guard,  for  many  years  in  the 
senrioe  of  a  company,  who  gradually  sank  in  the 
esteem  of  his  employers  solely  owing  to  strong  drink, 
and  who  was  heart-broken  at  last  at  having  to  give  up 
the  place  he  had  held  so  long.     But  how  could  an  in- 
temperate guard  be  trusted?    The  Railway  Mimon, 
has  now  become  a  great 
movement,  and  we  are 
thankful  to  note  that  it 
works  on  evangelistic 
and  temperance  lines, 
circulating  pure  litera- 
ture, establishing  libra- 
ries, coffee-rooms,  etc. 
Bailway   servants   are 
often    prevented  from 
attending     ordinary 
places  of  worship; 
hence  the  need  of 
spiritual  and  moral 
effort  to  be  put  forth 
specially  on  their  be- 
half.     The  various 
mission    branches    are 
nurseries     to     the 
churches,  and  are  work- 
ing hard  to  counteract 
atheism     and     other 
harmful     influences. 
Scotch  and  Irish  lines 
report    good   progress, 
and   India  and  Africa 
now  ask  help  for  their 
railway  men  likewise. 

"  *  Have  you  got  a 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 
Mr.  Tozer^s"  Church 
and  the  Eastern  Empire"  (Longmans)  fitly  follows 
Mr.  Carres  able  work  on  the  "  Church  and  the  Roman 
Empire."  The  story  of  the  "  Great  Schism  "  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  is  related  by  Mr. 
Tozer  in  clear  and  concise  language.  He  explains 
the  question  with  sufficient  fulness,  and  yet  without 
overburdening  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  reader  with 
non-essential  details  or  side-issues.  Mr.  Wakeman's 
**  (^mxoh  and  the  Puritans,"  in  the  same  excellent 
series,  although  marred  by  a  few  passing  expressions 
of  private  opinion  with  which  many  of  our  readers 
will  hardly  agree,  is  nevertheless  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  manual,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  read. 


A  CHILDS  QUESTION. 

A  pastor  related  of  a  little  child  that,  pondering  in 

her  heart  concerning  the  Lord  to  whom  she  prayed, 

she  came  to  her  mother  with  the  question,  **  Is  Jesus 

like  anybody  I  know?"    And,  in  all  reverence,  we. 


who  move  amid  Christian  surroundings,  should  be 
able  to  answer  "Yes"  to  a  question  like  this  from 
little  lips.  Are  there  not  those  helping  and  pray- 
ing for  the  children  who  in  some  degree  picture 
Him  whose  arms  were  stretched  out  to  bless  and 
comfort  them  ?  A  more  vital  question  is  this — Am  I 
'ttiytdf  mirroring  Jesus,  if  only  to  some  little  child  ? 
or  is  His  light  in  me  obscured,  so  that  the  fact  that  I 
name  His  name  hinders,  rather  than  promotes,  His 
glory?  We  know  the  tale  of  the  little  one  who 
objected  to  entering  heaven  because  mamma  said 
that  grandpapa,  who  was  always  so  irritable,  would, 

of  course,  go  there. 
Would  that  everyone 
who  stands  out  upon 
the  Lord's  side  would 
carry  His  spirit  into 
the  home  circle,  the 
little  things  of  daily 
life,  the  lesser  domes- 
tic worries,  in  which 
the  eyes  of  children 
and  servants,  and  per- 
chance many  others, 
are  upon  us — infiuenoed 
by  our  example,  and 
helped  or  hindered  by 
our  bearing.  A  child 
should  see  (rod  mir- 
rored in  its  mother*s 
face;  our  Sunday- 
scholars  should  get 
some  glimpse  of  the 
Eternal  Love  from  the 
teacher's  heart  and 
looks.  This  can  come 
only  as  we  tarry  at  the 
mercy-seat,  as  we  keep 
our  own  gaze  Christ- 
ward, 
bunch  left  ?•"-!).  396. 

A  BIBLE  FLOWER 
MISSION. 
In  connection  with 
Miss  MacPherson's  Home  of  Industry,  Commercial 
Street,  Spitalfields,  there  is  a  flower  and  text  mis- 
sion, of  which  Miss  C.  R.  Stock  is  hon.  secretary. 
Many  hospitals,  unions,  etc.,  are  regularly  visited, 
and  City  Missionaries  and  Bible-women  are  sup- 
plied with  these  sweet  messages  for  distribution 
among  the  courts  and  lodging-houses  of  the  East 
End.  The  visitors  tell  of  many  interesting  cases 
where  the  flowers  and  Scripture  comfort  have  brought 
help  and  hope.  We  hear  of  an  invalid  widow,  left 
with  a  young  family,  in  whose  lap  was  placed  a 
bunch  of  snowdrops,  for  her  hands  were  too  weak  to 
hold  them ;  she  is  most  grateful  for  the  gift  and  word 
of  sympathy,  and  loves  to  hear  of  Jesus.  A  lovely 
rose  is  given  to  a  paralytic,  who  drinks  in  the 
messages  of  God's  Word;  a  little  bouquet  of  sweet 
carnations  is  borne  to  another  sufferer,  who,  listening 
to  the  texts  of  comfort  repeated  by  her  side,  cries 
out,  ''  What  a  Grod-send !  what  a  God-send'I  These 
sweet  flowers  make  me  think  of  my  little  garden 
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at  home.  Will  you  pray  for  me  ? "  The  visitor  did 
80f  and  left  her  calmed  and  quieted.  This  suffering 
wife  and  mother  afterwards  made  a  ^ood  recovery. 
A  visitor  relates  that  as  she  left  the  infirmary. 
wearied  out,  one  hot  day  a  man  came  up  in  the 
corridor^  asking,  "  Have  you  grot  a  bunch  left  ? " — 
'*  Yes,  here  are  si^eet  peas  and  mignonette  for  you/' 
— "Don't  you  remember  me?''  he  said.  "I  used  to 
be  in  the  front  ward,  and  you  gave  me  a  Testament." 
With  a  bright  smile,  he  told  how  he  had  found  the 
Saviour,  and  the  glad  news  chased  away  all  the 
visitor^s  fatigue.  Country  friends  with  flower-gardens 
can  greatly  help  this  ministry  of  love,  and  Christian 
ladies  in  town  can  assist  by  tying  up  nosegays,  etc. 
Patterns  of  text-cards  and  further  information  will 
be  gladly  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Mission. 

AT  HOME  AND  AT  SCHOOL. 
Although  "Grace  Abounding"  was  written  soms 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  before  "  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," its  fame  has  been  eclipsed  by  it  and  its  com- 
panion work,  "The  Holy  War."  Bit  it  is  a  useful 
book,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcoma  a  new  edition 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton)  of  it,  edited  by  Dr.  John 
Brown,  of  Bedford  —  Bunyan's  own  town.  Of  the 
unillustrated  editions  of  Banyan's  works,  that  of 
which  this  is  the  third  volume  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  we  have  seen.  A  much  cheaper  and  less  am- 
bitious edition  of  "Grace  Abounding"  is  issued  in 
''Oassell's  National  Library,"  among  whose  latest 
volumes  we  are  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Piozzi's  "Anecdotes 
of  Dr.  Johnson,"  and  the  wittily- wise  "  Table  Talk  " 


to  be  popular  with  the  little  ones,  and  deservedly  en, 
for  the  children  she  pictures  for  us  are  alwajt* 
genuine  children,  in  thought  and  word  and  deed. 
The  same  publishers  send  us  two  other  stories  by 
writers '  whose  work  needs  no  recommendation  to 
readers  of  Tbe  Quiver— "  Daddy's  Boy,"  by  L.  T. 
Meade,  and  "Rider's  Leap,"  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Langbridge.  These  are  both  admirable  stories.  Long- 
fellow's "  Prose  Works  "  have  never  been  so  popular 
as  his  verse,  but,  now  that  Messrs.  Cassell  have  given 
them  a  place  in  the  "  Red  Library,'*  we  trust  many 
of  our  r^ers  will  learn  their  true  value  and  interest. 
The  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  are  full  of  valuable 
and  suggestive  lessons,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  Rev.  J.  Gumey  Hoare  has  collected  a  series  of 
very  useful  lesson-notes  on  these  two  books  for 
Messrs.  Nisbet.  His  work  is  invaluable  to  teachers. 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock  is  the  publisher  of  a  thoughtful 
study  of  the  poet  Wordsworth's  life  and  work,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Sutherland.  Mr.  Sutherland 
is  evidently  a  warm  admirer  of  the  poet;  and  we 
heartily  commend  his  work  to  those  who  are  entering 
on  this  fruitful  field  of  literary  study. 

"FRESH  SPRING  AHll" 
We  would  fain  join  our  protest  to  the  appeal  that 
of  late  has  risen  afresh  against  the  careless  ventilation 
of  schools,  places  of  worship,  etc.  Often  the  gas  is 
lighted  early  to  impart  warmth,  and,  while  the  de- 
votional meeting  is  in  progress,  a  sense  of  depression 
steals  over  our  senses,  and  our  energies  become 
enfeebled  and  stupefied.    "  Please  give  me  air  I  **  cried 


••  In  whose  lap  was  placed  a  bunch  of  snowdrops."— p.  90&. 


of  John  Selden.  Of  children'is  books  there  are  few 
more  charming  writers  than  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Her 
latest  story,  "The  Palace  in  the  Garden,"  which 
appeared  originally  in  Little  Folk$^  is  now  issued 
in  a  pretty  volume  by  Messrs.  Hatchards,  and  is  sure 


a  preacher  once  in  our  hearing,  finding  his  position  in 
the  pulpit  unbearably  tropical ;  eager  friends  rushed 
to  do  his  bidding,  and  windows  on  both  sidea  were 
flung  open,  thus  placing  everybody  in  a  most  effective 
draught  at  once.    Because  we  are  spirituallj  minded. 
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there  is  no  need  for  as  to  be  ignoraat  or  ne^li^ent  as 
to  the  matters  of  heating,  ventilation,  etc.  We  do  not 
want  to  improve  people  morally  at  the  expense  of 
their  health,  and  they  cannot  get  much  good  from 
discourses  to  which  they  listen  in  a  sleepy,  languid 
condition.  Anybody  coming  in  fresh  from  the  pure 
air  feels  acutely  the  condition  of  a  thronged,   ill- 


Christlike  summons  this  from  such  as  have  parks, 
and  farms,  and  fields,  and  pleasant  gardens  !  Some 
were  tired  out  with  toil,  and  could  only  sleep,  but  all 
wondered  at  the  gentleness  of  the  ladies  who  waited 
upon  them,  contrasting  their  quiet  ways  with  their 
own  soolding  tones.  Some  of  them  had  never  seen  a 
lady  before  J  but  had  struggled  up  anyhow  from  baby- 


*  *  We  never  expected  to  have  been  so  happy  in  our  lives.'  * 


ventilated  hall,  where  pDison  is  being  gradually 
inhaled  ;  and  because  those  present  have  become  used 
to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  not  really  leas  harmful  to 
them.  We  all  love  and  appreciate  the  blessing  of 
fresh  air.  Some  of  the  children  in  our  schools  get 
little  of  it  at  home ;  let  us  introduce  them  to  its 
benefits  when  under  our  charge.  Of  course  a  draught 
must  be  avoided,  but  there  are  many  simple  plans  of 
providing  both  for  inlet  and  outlet  of  air,  and  it  is 
oar  duty,  as  stewards  of  the  health  God  has  given  us, 
to  see  that  our  mission-halls,  ets.,  provide  for  the 
supply  of  the  oxygen  continuously  needed. 


A  WORK-GIRL'S   PLEASURE. 

"  Oh  I  gift  of  God,  oh  !  i>erfect  day, 
Wherein  ahall  uo  man  work,  but  play ! " 

So  sings  the  poet,  and  all  of  us  have  felt  at  times, 
beneath  a  blue  canopy  of  smiling  sky,  with  nature 
awaking  to  music  and  sunshine,  that  we  must  put 
by  the  "  daily  round,  the  common  task,"  and  go  out 
amid  the  meadows  and  the  woods.  A  holiday  snatched 
like  this  is  very  sweet,  only  we  feel,  looking  round  on 
sonlit  hedges,  that  we  want  all  London— the  London 
of  factory  and  work-room  and  garret — ^to  share  the 
fresh  air  with  us,  and  to  realise  what  spring  and 
siunmer  mean.  The  Y.W.C.A.  (16,  Old  Cavendish 
Street,  W.)  teUs  of  a  party  of  girls  from  city 
factories  invited  to  spend  a  day  in  the  country— a 


hood.  '"It  was  like  heaven,"  they  said  next  day; 
'*we  never  expected  to  have  been  so  happy  in  our 
lives."  Well  may  the  Y.W.C.A.  workers  ask,  Is  not 
such  pleasure  worth  giving  and  enjoying .'  for  surely 
those  London  girls  gained  an  upwud  step  in  the  pure 
country  air.  It  has  often  been  said,  ^'  Such  girls  are 
a  difficult  class  to  deal  with.  Many  of  them  are 
haughty,  conceited,  vain,  impatient  of  control,  and 
inclined  to  titter  at  words  of  advice."  But  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  class  said  once  to  a 
novice  in  such  work,  *'Get  to  love  them  first,  and 
then  let  the  girls  see  you  do  love  them  ;  this  is  the 
magic  key  to  their  hearts."  And  the  words  proved 
true  of  those  factory-girls  referred  to  above.  After- 
wards they  were  heard  to  say,  ''The  love  of  those 
ladies  made  us  think  that  Jesus  cares  for  us." 


''PREVENTION  IS  BETTER  THAN  CURE." 
A  mission-hall  movement  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Finsbury  Park  has  resulted  now  in  an  institute  for  work- 
ing-lads, comprising  class-rooms,  library,  club-room, 
etc.,  and  accommodating  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
boys.  There  is  wide  need  of  the  multiplication  of 
such  buildings,  for,  as  Mr.  Hill  (of  the  Whitechapel 
Institute)  remarked,  '*It  is  better  to  have  boys 
Christianised  as  youngsters  than  to  allow  years  of  sin 
to  intervene  before  the  good  work."  Great  is  the  re- 
joicing in  heaven  when  a  hardened  sinner  sees  the 
error  of  his  ways ;  but  what  must  that  rejoicing  be 
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when  younsf  liyes  are  won  for  Grod  and  gfood  in  the 
bloBSom  of  their  days,  and  with  all  the  promis3  of 
eneri^tic  servioe  before  them?  In  no  sense  does  it 
pay  to  leave  young  lives  alone.  We  read  once  of  a 
gentleman  who  objected  to  the  idea  of  "  prejudicing 
the  young  towards  religion;"  he  would  fain  that 
they  grew  up  naturally,  and  chose  or  rejected  religious 
ideas  for  themselves  in  years  of  ripe  experience.  A 
friend  once  brought  this  gentleman  into  his  garden, 
which  was  disfigured  by  weeds,  and  was  in  a  wild, 
neglected  state.  "  Why  have  you  done  nothing  to  this 
plot  of  ground? "  asked  the  visitor,  in  surprise. — "  Oh, 
I  left  it  to  nature  :  why  should  I  prejudice  my  g^arden 
towards  flowers  ?  I  just  left  it  alone — these  weeds  are 
the  result"  Our  friends  at  Finsbory  Park  do  not 
mean  to  leave  the  boys  alone,  but  to  care  for  their 
leisure  alike  as  regards  their  bodies  and  their  minds. 
Mr.  Hill  said  he  had  been  told  that  Sunday-schools 
met  the  want  of  such  institutes,  and  his  own  place  at 
Whitechapel  had  been  confounded  with  Dr.  Bamardo's 
work:  now  he  thought  the  institute  was  something 
hetvoeen  Dr.  Bamardo  and  the  T.if.C.A.,  and  repre- 
sented a  great  want  of  the  age.  It  is  a  pity  that  some 
of  our  fine  Sunday-school  buildings  are  not  used  more 
largely  on  week-evenings  ;  the  week-day  association 
of  teachers  and  taught  in  recreative  and  instructive 
communion  here  would  do  much  to  retain  elder 
scholars,  and  to  deepen  attachment  to  the  school. 
It  is  the  custom  with  certain  people,  who  object  to 
boys,  to  speak  as  though  boyhood  were  the  incarnation 
of  mischief  and  evil.  We  have  personally  dealt  with 
boys  for  many  a  long  year,  and  we  vouch  for  it  that 
they  are  not  hopeless  or  fruitless,  if  only  we  have 
managed  to  reach  their  hearts, 

OX  THE  STUDY  TABLE. 
A  series  of  addresses  on  '*  Elijah,  and  the  Secret  of 
his  Power,"  recently  delivered  by  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  B.A.,  at  Leicester,  has  been  re-published  in  a 
handy  volume  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Scott.  Eloquent 
and  earnest,  as  is  all  Mr.  Meyer*s  work,  this  volume  of 
addresses  will  be  found  useful  by  all  teachers,  whether 
of  old  or  young.  "  The  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  "  is 
the  title  of  an  admirable  work  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Whitfield,  containing  many  suggestive  chapters — ^per- 
haps none  more  so  than  l^hat  on  "  Spiritual  Expan- 
sion." Messrs.  Nisbet  are  the  publishers  of  Mr.  Whit- 
field's volume,  and  also  of  "  The  Songs  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse," a  pretty  series  of  thoughtful  meditations  on 
the  seven  songs.  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  sends  us  a  poetical 
version  of  "The  Story  of  the  Cross,"  by  Mr.  Charles 
Nash.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  overwhelming 
demand  for  such  a  version,  but,  in  any  case,  we  regret 
that  Mr.  Nash  was  not  better  advised  than  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  paper  and  print  for  such  very 
ordinary  verse.  ''Christ  the  Key  of  the  Psalter" 
(Elliot  Stock)  is  a  striking  work,  dealing  largely 
with  a  neglected  portion  of  Scripture  study — the 
titles  of  the  Psalms.  There  is  food  for  much  medita- 
tion in  this  useful  book,  which  we  regret  we  cannot 
refer  to  at  grreater  length.  An  ingenious  idea  is  at 
the  root  of  Dr.  Pierson's  little  work  on  ''  The  Key- 
words of  the  Bible"  (Hodder  and  Stoughton),  in 


which  key- words  are  pointed  out  for  each  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  These  key-words  strike  most  effectually 
the  notes  of  the  various  books,  and  should  be  very 
valuable  and  rich  in  suggestion  to  teachers. 


SEEMING  FAILURE. 
It  is  not  given  to  all  of  us  to  behold  at  once  the 
expected  fruits  of  Christian  servioe.  We  do  right  to 
pray,  and  wait,  and  look  for  such ;  but  we  must 
remembar  that  our  all-wise  Father  sometimes  "  moves 
in  a  mysterious  way."  and  performs  His  miraoles  of 
grace  in  a  manner  and  at  a  time  different  from  our 
own  expectations.  Our  human  ideas  too  often  write 
failure  where  God  sees  fruit  Praying  parents,  per- 
haps, are  taken  hence  while  their  children  seem  still 
estranged  from  the  Saviour  ;  and,  in  later  years,  those 
children  cry  out  in  their  hearts,  '*0h,  could  my 
mother  have  only  known  I"  as  they  return  like 
wanderers  to  the  fold.  Surely  the  believing  father 
and  mother  do  know  and  understand,  amid  cloudless 
ways,  that  no  cry  has  ever  yet  gone  heavenward  in 
vain.  Even  the  prayers  that  seem  utterly  loH  are 
treasured  in  the  presence  of  the  King ;  for  do  we  not 
read  that  in  the  Heavenly  City  there  are  "  golden  vials 
full  of  odours,  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints "  ? 
Sometimes,  where  we  should  imagine  it  most  unlikely, 
good  is  wrought  in  unexpected  quarters.  A  young 
student  preached  a  grandiloquent  sermon— depressing 
to  the  listeners — on  "  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  rela- 
tion to  the  metaphysics  of  the  soul ; "  and  these  words 
he  repeated  with  emphasis.  That  effort  must  have 
seemed  a  failure  to  most ;  but  one  poor  old  woman  went 
home  quite  rejoiced  and  comforted,  for  the  preacher 
had  reminded  her,  she  said,  that  Jesus  is  meat  and 
physic  to  the  soul.  And  so  He  is — and  even  the  poor 
young  preacher's  mistaken  pomposily  did  not  preach 
His  name  without  fruit  The  case  is  on  record  of  a 
lad,  aged  fifteen,  who  heard  a  solemn  and  impressive 
address,  and  who  was  spared  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
At  the  age  of  a  hundred  he  was  still  hale  enough  to 
work  on  his  farm  in  America :  and,  musing  there,  one 
day,  of  the  past,  the  preacher's  earnest  manner  and 
the  truth  he  uttered  flashed  back  ai>on  him,  and 
proved  the  means  of  guiding  the  old  man's  feet  into 
the  ways  of  peace.  Let  us  not  be  discouraged  if  we 
seem  to  fail  where  others  succeed;  let  us  rejoice  in 
their  joy,  doing  faithfully,  trustfully,  lovingly,  the 
little  we  can  do  for  our  Master,  and  leaving  the  rest 
to  Him.  Results  ore  under  His  control :  still  do  we 
seem  to  hear  His  voice  above  our  impatient  question- 
ings :  "What  is  that  to  thee?    Ibllow  thouiMer 

"  What  though  we  seem  to  stumble? 
He  will  not  let  us  Ikll :      . 
And  learning  to  be  bumble 
Is  not  lost  time  at  all." 

WHAT  THEY  DO  AT  6IFFORD  HALL. 
In  the  densely  populated  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caledonian  Road,  Islinirton,  there  is  a  mission  at 
work  that  is  ceaselessly  striving  to  brighten  and 
uplift  the  lives  of  those  around.  Money  and  workers 
alike  are  needed  here.  One  of  the  most  active  spirits 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  Gifford  Hall  is 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Clarke,  well  known  as  the  friend  of 
children,  and  foremost  in  the  interests  of  Sonday- 
school  work.  Of  late  he  has  been  laid  bj  throuj^h 
illness :  but  may  he  soon  be  strengthened  to  return 
to  the  post  he  has  held  so  long — that  of  super- 
intendent of  the  Gifford  Hall  school.  This  mission 
ha>  many  and  varied  ways  of  imparting  blessing  to 
the  neighbourhood;  besides  the  religious  services, 
there  are  temperance  societies,  a  penny  bank,  sick 
club,  gymnasium,  infants'  play-room,  soup  kitchen, 
swimming  association,  etc. — in  fact,  a  sort  of  "People's 
Palace,"  on  the  highest  foundation  of  all,  would 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  flourishing  here  long 
before  the  East-End  structure  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  Free  breakfasts  of  bread-and-milk  have  been 
given  four  mornings  a  week  to  about  one  hundred 
of  the  poorest  children  in  a  neighbouring  Board- 
Bchool,  and  penny  dinners  were  started  here  first 
ot  all,  and  have  been  made  to  pay.  Many  thousands 
of  dinners  have  also  been  supplied  gratis  in  cases 
where  the  magic  penny  could  not  possibly  be  pro- 
duced. 

STORM-WHISPERS. 
When  "no  small  tempest"  lay  around  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  his  companions,  an  angel  of  God  stood  by 
him  in  the  night  and  said,  '''Fear  not ;"  when  another 
ship  was  covered  with  the  stormy  waves,  the  Master's 
voice  was  heard  above  the  winds,  and  therj  was  a 
great  calm.  How  often  in  the  darkness,  when  the 
floods  seem  ready  to  overwhelm,  and  the  light  of 
human  wisdom  seems  unavailing,  there  reaches  us 
a  voice  that  seems  to  say,  *'This  is  the  way,  walk 
ye  in  it  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let 
it  be  afraid.*'  If,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  God  bo 
there,  it  can  only  break  in  blessing,  however  threaten- 
ing it  may  appear.  Mr.  Spurgeon  remarks,  "We 
probably  make  the  greatest  progress  through  what  we 
suffer;  soft  gales  may  be  pleasant  for  haven-bound 
vessels,  but  rough  winds  are  better."  It  is  not  only 
that  we  learn  courage,  endurance,  patience,  sympathy, 
by  means  of  the  trials  our  Father  sends  us,  but,  fail- 
ing life's  sorrows,  how  should  we  know  Him  as  He  is  ? 
Which  of  us,  who  has  learnt  how  God  can  comfort, 
would  have  lacked  the  trouble  that  led  us  to  the 
depths  of  His  love  / 


"THE  QUIVER  '  WAIFS. 
We  have  received  the  following  intelligence  from  Dr. 
Bamardo,  which  we  think  will  interest  our  readers : 
**  *  Little  Willie '  Rush,  the  protege  of  your  readers,  is, 
according  to  the  last  accounts  I  heard,  quite  well. 
He  is  one  of  the  cases  we  have  boarded  out  in  the 
village  of  Dcnmead,  Hants.  Ton  probably  have  his 
address ;  it  is  *  Care  of  Mr.  David  Tilbury,  Anthill, 
Denmead,  Coeham,  Hants.*  A  visitor  who  saw  him  on 
the  22nd  of  December  says  of  him — *  The  child  appears 
to  have  a  very  good,  happy  home ;  he  is  in  Standard  £. 
at  the  school,  and  attends  both  church  and  Sunday- 
school  regularly.* "  The  latest  list  of  subscriptions  to 
The  Quiveb  Waifs  Fund  will  be  found  on  page  393, 
and  we  would  remind  our  friends  that  the  list  is  still 
open. 


"EYES  TO  THE  BLIND." 
The  prophet  foretold  of  our  Lord  that  He  should 
"open  the  blind  eyes,"  and  bring  those  that  sit  in 
darkness  out  of  prison.  Still  is  this  word  fulfilled, 
for  His  followers  have  taken  up  the  gracious  work 
of  caring  for  the  sightless,  providing  guides  and 
helpers^  and  visiting  their  own  homes  to  read  to  them 


"  Visiting  their  homes  to  read  to  thorn." 

and  cause  them  to  forget  awhile  their  affliction,  and 
conveying  them  out  now  and  then  amid  the  singing 
of  birds  and  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  The  Rev. 
Oswald  Dykes  is  president  of  the  Somers  Town  Blind 
Aid  Society,  which  was  instituted  in  1864,  and  which 
from  day  to  day  cheers  and  aids  those  dwelling  amid 
the  shadows.  The  visitors  ever  keep  the  "  one  thing 
needful "  above  all  else,  but  the  range  of  reading  is 
wide  and  varied,  and  the  comfort  this  must  be  to  the 
blind  can  be  judged  only  by  those  who  have  lived  with 
friends  thus  situated,  and  whose  craving  has  ever  been 
to  listen  to  reading  aloud.  Pleasant  entertainments 
are  given  weekly  to  the  jtroteges  of  this  society,  who 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  music,  readings,  etc.,  and  some 
in  enfeebled  health  have  been  sent  away  for  rest  and 
change  by  the  sea ;  some  have  been  assisted  to  em- 
ployment, some  saved  from  the  workhouse,  and  all 
strengthened  and  lifted  np  by  those  who,  in  the 
Masters  name,  become  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  express 
their  longing  thus  :  "  Our  first  aim  is  to  lead  our 
blind  to  Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  world  ;  our  mission  is 
begun  and  continued  in  Him."  We  note  that  this 
society's  yearly  working  expenses  are  under  £16,  and 
all  else  goes  immediately  to  the  aid  of  the  blind. 

"BRING    AN   OFFERING." 
We  have  read  of  a  poor  widow    who,  bringing  a 
rouble  to  a  Russian  Bible  Society,  was  asked  if  her 
subscription  were  not  too  much.    "  Love  is  not  afraid 
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of  giving  too  much,"  wad  her  beautiful  reply.  We  all 
know  that  it  '\%  not  always  the  largest  purse  that 
opens  for  God's  work.  The  poor  too  love  to  spare 
somewhat  -for  His  servioe,  to  lay  part  of  their  hard 
earnings  upon  the  Master's  altar.  Indeed,  we  heard 
once  of  a  laundress  who  gave  from  a  full  heart  to 
missionary  work,  but  who,  coming  into  a  fortune, 
pleaded  the  multitude  of  her  expenses,  and  would 
give  but  a  meagre  sum  to  the  .once-loved  work  ;  so 
dangerous,  save  for  God's  mercy,  is  the  abundance  of 
riches  to  the  human  heart !  There  is  doubtless  some 
justification  for  the  complaint,  '*  One  cannot  give  to 
everything."  While  we  are  thankful  to  know  the 
channels  of  benevolence  are  innumerable,  some  grow 
discouraged  because  they  can  make  no  response  to 
such  claims,  for  they  are  too  poor  to  subscribe.  Well, 
God  knows  the  emptiness  of  the  purse  as  well  as  its 
abundance ;  but  inomy  is  not  the  only  oifc.mg  worth 
having  !  A  thoughtful  essayist  has  lately  said,  ^*  We 
all  cry,  *•  Great  is  money,  and  it  shall  prevail  I '  Do 
we  miss  the  true  foroe?  Money  is  a  thing  moved, 
not  the  motor-force.  Our  fulcrum  lies  among  thing^s 
unseen,  eternal."  Our  truest  strength  to  help  on 
Grod's  work  is  not  our  pur$e^  but  the  force  of  prayer; 
greater  things  are  done  by  the  heart  and  hands  up- 
lifted to  the  King  of  earth  and  h-^aven,  than  by  the 
gold  piece  carelessly  cast  into  tne  treasury,  which 
sometimes  we  eye  so  wistfully.  And  we  are  remind. d 
of  what  a  little  lad  said  once  in  a  Bible-class  we  were 
leading.  Our  talk  had  been  of  the  manger,  of  the 
shepherds,  of  the  wise  men's  offerings,  and  we  asked 
the  boys  if  they  had  learnt  any  lessons  from  the 
subject  we  had  taken.  The  child  looked  up  and  said, 
**  Those  shepherds  hadn't  anyth  ing  to  bring  to  Jesus — 
but  they  brought  themsdres.'' 


*GOD  13  AWAKE." 
'*  Let  me  pass  on  to  you,"  said  a  sympathetic  corre- 
spondent to  one  in  trouble  and  perplexity,  *'  the  words 
of  a  great  writer  that  have  often  helped  me :  '  God  is 
awake,  and  utterly  loving ! ' "  Some  of  our  poorer 
brethren  and  sisters  have  learnt  to  understand  this 
truth  by  means  that  at  first  seem  commonplace,  but 
which  to  them  have  been  life  and  hope.  Work  grew 
scarce,  the  tools  and  furniture  went,  the  room  grew 
bare,  the  children  asked  for  bread ;  what  wonder  if 
now  and  then  the  doubt  arose  as  to  the  love,  the  very 
existence  of  Him  who  seemed  to  have  forsaken  them  .' 
Some  uttered  no  word  of  their  need,  and  nuide  no 
sound  of  complaint ;  but  **  God  u  axcaktj'  and  it  came 
to  pass  that  visitors  sought  them  out  in  their  despair, 
gave  the  children  breakfast  and  dinner  tickets,  re- 
leased the  tools,  bought  garments,  and  filled  the 
shadowed  nlaoe  with  the  spirit  of  praise.  In  face  of 
need  and  poverty  sectarian  differences  are  forgotten  ; 
all  must  joy  in  the  noble  work  accomplished  by  the  Lon- 
don Congregational  Union,  a  work  for  which  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Meams,  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street, 
will  thankfully  receive  added  help.  Bread  and  milk, 
and  porridge,  and  warm  dinnef^  better  than  hospital 
medicine,  have  overflowed  from  the  channels  thus 
supplied  ;    pastors  and   district    visitors  have    been 


furnished  with  grocery  tickets  for  the  deserving ;  the 
unemployed  have  been  set  to  work :  tens  of  thousands 
of  garments  have  been  distributed,  and  many  have 
been  sent  out  to  Canadian  homes.  It  is  sorry  work  to 
comfort  the  hungry  with  a  tract  alone,  to  preach  to 
those  whose  one  conscious  need  is  bread.  Let  us  learn 
from  Him  whose  cry  across  the  waters  to  wearied, 
heart-sick  ones  was,  "  Have  ye  any  meat  ? "  and  who 
prepared  food  for  them  over  the  fire  of  coal,  and  bade 
them  *'■  Come  and  dine."  Let  our  brotherly  uplifting, 
our  seeking  of  the  poor,  our  prompt,  overfiowing  help, 
reveal  to  many  a  doubting  one  the  Master's  care — 

"  Far  and  near,  as  one  Thou  aeodest, 
I  would  publish  what  Thou  art, 
That  the  weary  world  might  hear  it. 
And  return  unto  Thy  heart." 


SeARiCH  THe  ScRjpTUKe3. 

'•  THE  QUIVER  "  BIBLE  READING  SOCIETY. 

SELECTED  PASSJkOBS  FOR  MARCH. 


Dav.  Mormnq. 

1.  Deut.    xi.    18-28;    xviii. 

15  - 19 ;  xxvii.,  to  ver.  8. 

2.  Deut.  xxviii.,  to  ver.  20. 
S.  Deut.  XXX. 

4.  Deut  xxxi..  to  ver.  23. 

5.  Deut.  xxxi.  30 ;  xxxiL,  tu 

ver.  20. 

6.  Deut.  xxxiii. 

7.  Deut.  xxxiv. ;  Josli.  i.,  to 

ver.  11. 

8.  Josh.  iii. ;  iv.,  to  vtr.  0. 
t».  Josh,  v.,  fix>in  ver.  12 ;  vi. 

10.  Josh.  vii. 

11.  Josh.  X.,  to  ver.  14;  xi., 

from  ver.  15. 

12.  Josh,  xxi.,  from  ver.  43; 

xxiii. 

13.  Josli.  xxiv. 

14.  Judges  ii. 

15.  Judges  iv. 

16.  Judges  V. 

17.  Judges  vi.,  from  ver.  7. 
IS,  Judges  vii. 


19. 


20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 


Judges  viii.,  firom  ver.  32  ; 

ix.,  to  ver.  24,  and  from 

ver.  47  to  end. 
Judges  X.,  ftom  ver.  10; 

xi.,  from  ver.  29. 
Judges  xiii. 
Judges  xiv. 
Judges  XV. 

Judges  xvi.,  fh>m  ver.  4. 
Judges  xvii.;  xviii.,  14—20 ; 

xxi.  -3. 
Ruth  i. 
Rath  ii. 
Buth  iii. 


29.  Ruth  iv. 

30.  1  Samuel  i. 

31.  1  Samuel  ii.,  to  ver.  21. 


EVEMtNO. 

Luke  i.,  to  ver.  38. 

Luke  I.,  from  ver.  39. 
Luke  ii.,  to  ver.  32. 
Luke  ii.,  from  ver.  33. 
Luke  iii.,  to  ver.  22. 

Luke  iv.,  to  ver.  20. 
Ltike  Iv.,  from  ver.  21, 

Luke  v.,  to  ver.  17. 
Luke  v.,  from  ver.  18. 
Luke  vi.,  to  ver.  26. 
Luke  vi.,  from  ver.  27. 

Luke  vii.,  to  ver.  23. 

Luke  vii.,  from  ver.  24. 

Luke  viiL,  to  ver.  32. 

Luke  vlit.,  fh)m  ver.  37. 

Luke  ix.,  to  ver.  22. 

Luke  IX.,  23—50. 

Luke  ix.,  firum  ver.  51 ;  x.,  to 

ver.  16. 
Luke  X.,  from  ver.  17. 


Luke  xi.,  to  ver.  28. 

Luke  xi.,  from  ver.  29. 
Luke  xii.,  to  ver.  2L 
Luke  xll.,  22-48. 
Luke  xiii..  to  ver.  24. 
Luke  xiv.,  (h>m  ver.  12. 

Luke  XV. 
Luke  xvi. 
Luke  xvii.,  11-27;  xviii 

ver.  17. 
Luke  xviii.,  fh>m  ver.  18. 
Luke  xix.,  to  ver.  27. 
Luke  xix.,  from  ver.  28. 
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PAIN     AND    GAIN. 

A   NEW   STORY   WITH   AN   OLD   ENDING. 
BY    THE    AUTHOB    OP    "BEAUTV    AND    THE    BEAST,"    ETC.    ETC. 


•y, 


\    -i. 


IXETS,  fine 
V  i '  1  e  t  8 1 
'Ave  a  bunch  of 
vi'lete,  Bir !  On*y 
a  penny  a  bunch." 
The  little 
flower  vendor, 
who  had  been 
standing'  pa- 
tiently at  the 
comer  of  the 
dull  East  London 
street^  ran  eag'er- 
ly  forward  as  he 
spoke,  and  held 
up  his  broken 
basket  with  an  ex- 
pectant twinkle 
in  his '  shrewd 
black  eyes.  He 
had  lon^?  a^ro 
settled  in  his 
small  mind  that 
"  the  Parson  was 
a  grood  sort,"  and 
with  the  keen 
business  instinct 
that  the  poor  so 
soon  develop,  he 
knew  that  the 
biting  east  wind 
would  tell  in  his 
favour. 
"Violete?  All 
How  has  business 


right  my  lad,  I  '11  take  a  bunch, 
been  getting  on  lately?" 

"  On'y  middlin*  well,"  said  the  boy,  shaking  his 
head.  "  Yer  see,  the  other  fellers  they  swells  out  their 
bunches  with  stalks  as  'as  no  'eads,  an'  it  tells  agin 
yer  when  ye'r  trying  to  sell  fair." 

His  listener  nodded.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  young 
man,  with  a  thin,  earnest  face  which  people  were  apt 
to  call  rather  hard,  and  his  nod  was  emphatic,  as 
though  his  own  experience  endorsed  the  lad's  words. 

"It  is  hard  lines  sometimes,  Tom,"  he  agreed. 

"  Precious  'ard  1  '*  said  the  boy  heartily.  "  But  ye'r 
alius  telling  as  'ow  we  ought  ter  be  honest,  an'  as  'ow 
honesty  pays  in  the  long  run  if  we  peg  away  long 
enough,  an'  I  'm  goin'  to  give  it  a  fair  chance.  A'ter- 
noon,  sir !  '*  and  shouldering  his  basket,  he  trudged 
sturdily  away. 

Left  to  himself,  William  Leighton  turned  into  one 
of  the  gloomy,  poverty-stricken  houses,  and  entering 
his  own  little  sitting-room,  flung  himself  down  into 
the  depths  of  an  old  arm-chair,  which  was  standing  by 
the  fire.  His  tea  stood  ready  on  the  table,  and  the 
kettle  was  singing  merrily,  but  he  felt  tired  and 


moody  to-night,  and  was  in  no  hurry  to  begin  his 
solitary  meal. 

"  *  Honesty  pays  in  the  long  run  if  we  only  peg  away 
long  enough,' "  he  repeated.  **  That  little  chap  makes 
a  better  pre.;cher  than  I,  for  upon  my  word  I  am 
beginning  to  doubt  it." 

He  glanced  round  the  cheerless  room,  with  its  bare, 
drab-coloured  walls  and  scanty  furniture,  and  then 
thrust  his  hands  deeper  into  his  pockets  and  shivered. 
He  was  usually'courageous  enough,  and  far  too  busy 
for  self-analysis,  but  the  death  of  a  fellow-worker 
whom  he  had  loved  and  honoured  had  depressed  him 
to-day ;  and  if  he  chose  to  waste  his  tea-hour,  why,  it 
was  no  business  but  his  own.  So  he  went  on 
thinking. 

"  Let  US  see  what  honesty  has  done  for  me.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  a  snug  country  living  amidst  the 
blessed  fields  and  lanes,  with  my  father's  approba- 
tion, eight  hundred  a  year,  and  the  sweetest  girl  in 
Christendom  for  my  wife.  And  all  to  be  had  by 
dropping  the  eternal  question  of  right  and  wrong,  by 
^  packing  a  few  stalks  into  the  bunch,'  as  Tom  would 
say.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  slaving  my  life  out 
in  this  detestable  East-End,  with  eighty  pounds  a 
year,  and    .    .    .    Kitty,  is  that  you?" 

The  sudden  question  dispelled  the  moody  silence 
like  a  cheery  burst  of  music,  and  the  young  curate 
sat  up  and  pulled  himself  together. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Kitty,"  said  an  aggrieved  little  voice, 
coming  from  the  other  side  of  the  door,  and  sounding 
somewhere  on  a  level  with  the  keyhole.  "An'  I've 
knocked  three  times,  an'  you  didn't  hear  me." 

''  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Leighton,  laugh- 
ing. He  opened  the  door,  and  picking  up  a  child  who 
stood  upon  the  threshold,  he  carried  her  back  into  the 
room.  "  So  you  have  come  to  have  tea  with  me.  have 
you,  little  one  ?    How  has  the  cough  been  to-day  ? " 

"Pretty  well,  thank  you,"  she  answered  gravely, 
and  then,  still  held  in  his  arms,  she  looked  eagerly 
round  the  room  and  back  into  his  face.  **  Mr.  Leighton, 
I  didn't  open  the  window  once,'*  she  added  impress- 
ively ;  and  sliding  down  on  to  the  ground,  she  looked 
up  at  him  with  happy  glistening  eyes. 

"  Bless  me,  yes  ! "  cried  the  curate,  with  a  sudden 
recollection ;  "  and  you  were  to  have  some  violets  if 
you  kept  it  shut." 

"  Violets  all  for  my  very  own  self."  cried  the  child 
delightedly ;  and  then,  when  he  had  taken  Tom's  little 
bunch  from  the  vase  over  her  head,  and  had  given  it 
into  her  eager  upstretohed  hands,  she  clambered  into 
the  big  arm-chair,  and  curled  herself  up  contentedly 
in  its  seat.  She  was  a  pretty  little  thing,  but  looked 
terribly  delicate,  Leighton  thought,  with  her  large 
eyes  pretematurally  bright,  and  too  vividly  red  spots 
on  her  thin  white  cheeks. 

**  What  makes  you  like  to  have  the  window  open  ? " 
he  asked  abruptly. 
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''  If  you  lean  right  far  oat  and  look  up,"  explained 
the  little  girl,  "  you  can  see  the  top  window  the  other 
side  of  tHe  street,  and  they  've  got,  oh  !  such  a  pretty 
pot  of  min — ^min — minette  there  ! " 

^'  A  pot  of  mignonette,  have  they  ?  "  said  Lelghton 
kindly ;  but  there  was  a  little  frown  on  his  face  as  he 
busied  himself  with  cutting  the  bread.  "  What  does 
aunt  say  to  you  when  you  make  your  cough  worse  by 
putting  your  silly  little  head  out  of  window,  just  to 
look  at  a  flower-pot  ?  " 

*'  She  doesn't  mind,"  said  the  little  one ;  "  she  gets 
as  tired  of  the  streets  as  I  do,  and  we  both  love  a  bit 
of  country." 

*•  You  poor  little  thing  I "  Leighton  came  back  to 
the  fireside,  and  taking  her  on  his  knee,  began  coaxing 
her  to  eat.  "You  have  never  seen  the  real  country, 
have  you,  Kitty  ? " 

"  Only  scraps  of  it  in  pots,"  said  the  child  quaintly. 

**  And  how  old  are  you  X " 

**  Nearly  seven." 

It  sounded  a  sad  little  answer  enough  in  the  ears 
Of  this  country-bred,  stalwart  young  fellow,  whose  own 
passionate  love  for  his  native  lanes  amounted  almost 
to  worship.  He  had  never  quite  lost  that  cramped, 
•confined  feeling  which  London  had  first  given  him, 
jind  being  in  a  broken,  impressionable  mood  to-night, 
this  sick  child's  eager  longing  to  look  up  from  her 
own  home  in  the  basement  to  the  pot  of  mignon- 
ette in  the  opposite  window  struck  him  as  curi- 
ously pathetic.  How  languid  she  was  to-night, 
and  what  a  mere  feather-weight  to  hold  as  she  lay 
back  in  his  arms,  with  her  hot  little  head  pillowed 
against  his  shoulder !  And  certainly  the  cough  was 
more  frequent  than  it  used  to  be. 

*'  Kitty,  how  would  you  like  to  go  to  the  country 
for  a  month  ? "  he  asked  suddenly. 

The  baby-face  crimsoned  with  delight.  "Into— the — 
country?"  she  stammered. 

"  Now,  don't  you  jump  up  like  that,"  remonstrated 
the  curate  ;  "  you  '11  only  make  yourself  cough.  Yes. 
I  think  I  know  a  dear  little  old  woman  in  a  dear 
little  old  village  who'd  be  very  glad  to  have  you  for 
a  time,  and  then  you  would  have  to  get  fat  and  strong 
and  rosy,  and  come  back  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  Won't  you  come  too  ?  "  asked  Kitty  wistfully. 

"No,  dear,  I  can't." 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  to  send  her  away  would 
necessitate  losing  his  own  hard-earned  holiday ;  but 
he  went  on  instead  to  talk  of  the  sunshine,  which  was 
so  golden  and  so  hot  that  it  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
to  belong  to  the  pale,  faint  sunbeams  which  came 
Htraggling  down  into  the  dark,  narrow  streets.  ,And 
then  he  talked  to  her  of  the  fields  which  were  so  wide 
that  no  man  jostled  against  his  fellow,  and  where  the 
violets  and  the  other  poor  dusty  flowers  that  little  Tom 
liawked  about  the  streets  grew  fresh  and  pure  and 
beautiful :  a  place,  in  fact,  where  one  had  breathing 
time,  and  where  there  was  room  for  everybody. 

"That  sounds  like  heaven,"  said  the  little  child 
dreamily;  and  that  was  the  main  idea  she  carried 
away  with  her  when,  a  week  later,  she  went  down  into 
Hampshire  under  the  care  of  a  kindly  guard.  One 
other  thought  she  took  with  her  to  her  new  home. 
One  of  the  curate's   few  possesMions  w^as  an  ivory 


miniature  of  a  brown-haired,  sweet-faced  girl,  and 
little  Kitty — ^who,  like  all  solitary  children,  was  full 
of  untaught  fancies — ^had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  im- 
printing a  morning  and  evening  kiss  upon  the  smiling, 
upturned  face.  "Mr.  Leighton's  pretty  Udy,"  she 
called  her,  and  one  day  she  asked  her  friend  "why 
the  pretty  lady  didn't  come  to  live  there?" — "I 
wanted  her  to,  but  she  wouldn't  come,"  Leighton  had 
answered  grimly ;  and  it  was  with  the  half -defined 
notion  of  meeting  the  original  of  the  picture,  and  of 
asking  her  point  blank  to  come  and  cheer  up  her 
aunt's  lodger,  that  the  child  started  on  that  wonderful 
journey  which,  as  Leighton  prophesied,  was  to  make 
her  "rosy  and  strong." 

"  So  this  is  the  child,  Mrs.  Dobbs  ? " 

"Yes,  Miss  Olive,  that's  the  child.  Deary  me! 
whatever  have  I  done  with  Mr.  Will's  letter?  He 
tells  me  her  name  is  Kitty  Selwyn,  and  that  she  never 
quite  got  the  better  of  a  fever  she  had  in  the  winter, 
and  that  the  doctor  has  ordered  fresh  air  to  set  her 
up  again." 

"Is  she  quite  a  common  child — a  street  child,  I 
mean?" 

"  Oh  no.  Miss  Olive ;  she  speaks  quite  pretty,  and 
Mr.  Will  says — that  letter  must  have  got  tumbled 
behind  the  press — that  her  father  was  a  gentleman 
who  quarrelled  with  his  friends.  He  ran  away  and 
'listed,  and  then  he  married  a  work-girl." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  Mr.  Leighton  has  the  money  to 
spend  on  such  matters." 

This  conversation  was  the  first  thing  of  which  the 
new  arrival  was  conscious  on  the  morning  followingr 
the  day  when  she  had  bidden  good-bye  to  her  London 
home.  Opening  her  eyes,  she  found  that  the  speakers 
were  a  rosy-cheeked  old  woman  and  an  energetic- 
looking  young  lady,  who  w^as  frowning  portentously 
as  she  uttered  the  last  words.  For  one  hazy  moment 
it  almost  seemed  to  the  child  that  her  face  was 
familiar,  but  the  impression  vanished  as  the  lady 
turned  and  came  towards  the  bed. 

"  Well,  you  small  child,  so  you  are  awake  at  last !  " 
she  was  beginning  briskly,  when  old  Mrs.  Dobbs 
interposed. 

"And  as  hungry  as  a  hunter,  I  'II  be  bound,"  cried 
the  good  dame.  "You  just  lie  still,  there's  a  dear 
lamb,  and  I'll  get  your  breakfast.  You  were  too 
tired  and  sleepy  to  do  aught  but  go  to  bed  last  night. 
You  will  wait  here.  Miss  Olive,  until  I  come  back  ? " 

"Make  haste,  then,"  responded  "Miss  Olive"  care- 
lessly. "  I  never  have  the  faintest  idea  what  to  sa}- 
to  children." 

She  glanced  again  at  Kitty  as  she  spoke,  and  that 
glance  probably  influenced  the  future  of  several 
lives,  for  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  her  that  the  little  girl  might  be  worth 
cultivating. 

"  I  wish  you  would  sit  to  me,"  she  began  impuls- 
ively ;  and  as  Kitty  opened  her  eyes  in  blank  amaze- 
ment, she  added  hastily,  "  I  mean  I  want  you  to  let 
me  paint  your  face  and  put  you  in  a  picture." 

"  That  will  make  two  Kitties,"  said  the  child,  with  a 
laugh.  She  sat  up  in  bed  and  clapped  her  hands, 
pleased  with  the  idea. 
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''No,  not  two  Kitties,"  said  Miss  Olive,  with  a 
smile.    "I  shall  paint  yon  as  Boy  Cnpid." 

"  But  I  'in  not  a  boy ;  I  'm  a  girl,'*  objected  Kitty  ; 
and  her  visitor  laughed  outright. 

"  You  precise  little  mortal ! "  she  exclaimed.  **  Well, 
then,  '  The  Envoy  of  Love.'  How  does  that  suit  you  ? 
Envoy  means  something  sent." 

'•  Sent  to  you  by  Love  ? "  echoed  the  child.  "  Why,  I 
was  sent  to  you  by  Mr.  Leighton,"  and  the  next 
moment  she  was  wondering  why  the  face  of  this 
youn^  lady  should  have  turned  a  deep  burning  red. 

But  these  few  words  had  quite  settled  the  question 
as  to  whether  Miss  Olive  Fenroy  would  choose  to 
interest  herself  in  the  ailing  little  Londoner.  That 
very  first  day  she  took  her  out  with  her  for  a  long, 
happy  morning  in  the  beautiful  spring-lighted  fields  ; 
and  this  first  ramble  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
another  they  took  together,  Olive  on  foot,  and  her 
little  charge  on  the  broad  back  of  a  sedate  old  pony. 

The  delight  and  wonderment  with  which  the  little 
child  welcomed  the  commonest  every-day  things  of 
country  life  awoke  a  keener  perception  of  their  beauty 
in  the  more  jaded  eyes  of  her  companion.  When 
Kitty,  slipping  from  the  old  pony's  back,  would  point 
to  the  flickering  balls  of  light  which,  slanting  through, 
the  trees,  fell  softly  upon  the  moss  below,  and 
whispering  that  these  were  the  kisses  of  the  angels, 
would  run  to  press  her  baby  lips  upon  their  brightness, 
Olive  Fenroy  thought  it  only  a  pretty  conceit  the 
child  would  outgrow  in  time  ;  but  when,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  carolling  of  the  birds,  Kitty  knelt 
reverently  in  the*long  waving  grass,  and  thanked  the 
Christ  who  had  made  their  music  so  lovely,  Olive 
grasped  dimly  something  of  the  deeper  meaning  of 
these  sights  and  sounds  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  since  childhood. 

'-Mr.  Leighton  says  this,"  and  "Mr.  Leighton 
thinks  that,"  formed  the  staple  ,of  Kitty's  talk,  and 
her  innocent  confidences  served  to  bring  Miss  Fenroy's 
lover  very  vividly  before  her.  For  he  was  her  lover, 
she  was  sure  of  that,  although  it  was  six  long  months 
««inc3  she  had  heard  of  him ;  for  Will  was  too  staunch 
to  change.  Had  anyone  tried  to  recall  in  so  many 
words  the  suspense  and  the  worry,  and  finally  the 
decision  of  last  autumn,  Olive  would  have  fiercely 
resented  it;  but  this  little  child  was  too  young  to 
understand,  and  the  girl  let  her  chatter  as  she  would. 
Kitty  had  told  her  of  ''the  pretty  lady"  in  the  massive 
gilt  frame  whom  Mr.  Leighton  had  tried  to  bring  into 
his  solitaiy  rooms,  but  who  **  wouldn't  come,"  and 
instead  of  combating  the  scorn  with  which  the  little 
narrator  filled  her  story,  Olive  had  only  kissed  the 
flushed,  indignant  face. 

So  he  still  kept  that  ivory  miniature !  How  well 
she  remembered  the  birthday — why,  it  was  three 
years  ago  by  now — when  she  had  given  it  to  him. 
The  old  Squire,  who  had  long  set  his  heart  on  the 
marriage  of  his  only  boy  with  the  adopted  daughter 
who  was  about  the  only  person  who  had  any  influence 
over  the  impsrious  old  man,  had  met  them  at  the 
door  as  they  came  in  together  from  their  ramble  in  the 
lanes,  and  then  and  there  had  definitely  promised  the 
lad  the  family  living  as  soon  as  he  should  be  qualified 
to  hold  it     Will's  answer  was  the  forerunner  of  the 


storm  which  was  afterwards  to  desoend  upon  his 
devoted  head. 

"I  shall  be  delighted  if  it  can  only  be  made 
possible,"  he  had  answered ;  ''  but  I  an\  sorely  afraid 
there  is  a  greater  call  for  workers  in  town." 

And  last  autumn  he  had  stuck  to  his  decision.  The 
autocratic  old  Squire  had  threatened  and  raved  to  no 
purpose,  and  Olive  (in  those  days  she  was  his 
promised  wife)  had  pleaded  and  coaxed  in  vain.  '*  I 
hate  going  away,  but  it  seems  to  me  right,  and  I 
mean  to  do  it,"  he  had  answered,  and  he  had  kept  to 
his  point.    Then  the  Squire  played  his  trump  card. 

"  Your  poor  mother  expected  me  to  hand  you  over 
her  own  little  property  when  you  entered  tho 
Church,"  he  told  his  son  with  ominous  quietness, 
*•  but  I  will  not,  sir  I  not  a  penny  of  it  will  you  see 
until  I  die  !  If  you  choose  to  go  and  grind  yourself 
to  a  shadow,  of  course  you  can  do  it,  but  you  don't 
have  the  money,  and  you  don't  have  Olive." 

How  often  during  these  last  few  months  the  girl 
had  regretted  her  own  share  in  the  matter  no  one 
would  ever  know.  She  had  been  piqued  by  his 
apparent  indifference  to  her  wishes,  and  had  been 
overruled  by  the  Squire's  impetuosity,  but  in  the 
quiet,  lonely  winter  that  followed  she  had  grown  to 
realise  not  only  her  own  love,  but  also  some  of  the 
motives  which  had  placed  a  stranger  in  the  pleasant 
country  rectory,  and  ''theyoung  master"  in  the  midst 
of  the  London  turmoil.  But  it  was  Kitty  herself 
who  finally  won  the  girl  into  listening  to  the  dic- 
tates of  her  own  heart  rather  than  to  the  Squire's 
invectives,  and  it  happened  in  this  wise. 

Kitty's  month  in  the  country  was  almost  over  when 
one  glorious  morning  the  two  set  out  for  a  long  walk 
across  the  sun-lighted  fields,  in  quest  of  a  certain 
blackbird's  nest  which  rumour  had  located  in  a  lovely 
little  nook  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Fairy's  Dell. 

"You  don't  want  the  pony  to-day,  do  you,  pet?" 
she  asked  as  they  started ;  "  there  are  a  number  of 
stiles  which  poor  old  Dobbin  could  not  get  over,  and 
you  are  so  strong  now  that  it  will  not  tire  you." 

"  Yes,  I  am  strong  and  rosy,"  quoted  Kitty  gleefully ; 
and  indeed  she  looked  the  embodiment  of  health.  The 
pink  gingham  frock  left  the  dimpled  arms  bare,  and 
both  they  and  the  bright,  laughing  face  which  was 
framed  by  the  old  sun-bonnet  were  browned  by  ex- 
posure. She  ran  along  by  Olive's  side,  swinging  the 
big  basket  she  had  brought  in  search  of  flowers,  and 
talking  merrily. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  as  they  left  the  fields  and 
clambered  down  into  the  dell, "  when  I  first  saw  you  I 
thought  you  was  somebody  else." 

"  Did  you,  Kitty  ?    Who  \    Mind  that  stone,  dear." 

''  I  thought  you  was  somebody  else,  and  then  you 
was  yourself,"  answered  the  child  in  her  curious  old- 
fashioned  way,  and  then  she  broke  into  a  little  cry  of 
rapture.     "  Oh  !  Miss  Olive,  isn't  it  beautiful !  " 

As  the  girl  hastily  stopped,  the  blackbird,  upon 
whose  nest  they  had  come  unawares,  broke  into  song. 

They  made  a  pretty  picture  just  at  that  moment — so 
pretty,  indeed,  that  others  than  Leighton  might  have 
cared  to  gaze.  The  little  child  was  standing  on  higher 
ground  than  Olive,  with  one  chubby  hand  clutching 
the  big  wicker  ba.<dcet,  and  the  other  holding  up  one 
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small  fingrer  to  enforce  a  reverent  silence.  Some  steps 
below  her  stood  Olive,  with  a  humbled,  wistful  expres- 
sion on  her  face.  The  baby  thanks  which  had  been 
rendered  by  her  little  companion  when  first  she  had 
listened  to  the  song  of  the  birds  seemed  to  find  an 
echo  in  some  words  that  Will  had  spoken  years  ago, 
when  as  children  they  had  played  together  in  this 
same  Fairy's  Dell. 

'*  I  should  like  all  the  poor  people  in  big  towns  to 
come  and  listen  to  the  birds  and  what  their  xong 
vnfans^  he  had  said  in  his  boyish  way ;  *'  and  if  they 
can't  come,  I  'd  like  to  go  and  tell  them." 

Olive's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Yes,  Will's  dream 
had  come  true,  and  she,  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
dreamer,  had  been  the  one  to  try  and  hold  him  back ! 

She  turned  to  the  child,  who  was  watching  her 

intently.     '*  We  must  be  going "  she  began,  when 

she  was  interrupted  by  a  bright,  exultant  laugh. 

*'  I  know  who  you  are  !  I  knbw  'xactly  who  you  are ! " 
cried  Kitty  excitedly.  "  You  're  Mr.  Leighton's  pretty 
lady,  the  lady  he  wanted,  and — oh!  you  wouldn't 
<x>me ! " 

The  sorrowful  break  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke  the 
last  words  went  to  Olive's  heart.  She  lifted  the 
child  off  the  bank,  and  began  kissing  her  soft  cheeks. 
Dropping  the  basket,  Kitty  flung  both  her  warm  little 
arms  around  the  other's  neck. 

"  You  are  crying,"  she  announced  triumphantly.  *'  I 
see  you.    You  want  to  come  home  with  me." 

"I   don't  think Perhaps    Mr.  Leighton  does 

not  want  me  now.'* 

"  But  he  does.  Oh  I  do  come.  Please  do  come." 
She  waited  a  moment,  and  then  added  slowly,  with  a 
touch  of  very  like  pathos  in  the  baby  voice,  "  He  is  so 
lonely.    It  feels  bad  to  be  lonely,  you  know.    It  hurts. 


It  was  being  lonely  that  made  me  go  out  into  the  cold 
to  look  up  at  the  flowers,  because  they  seemed  nearer 
my  daddy.  And  Mr.  Leighton  is  lonely,  and  he 
wants  you." 

The  brown  eyes  were  very  misty,  but  the  look  upon 
her  face  was  still  the  one  which  little  Kitty  had 
recognised  as  that  of  "the  pretty  lady,"  and  she 
ventured  to  give  a  soft  kiss  to  the  lips  which  were 
so  near  her  own. 

"  You  do  want  to  come  home  with  me,  don't  you  1  ' 
she  said  persuasively. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Olive  answered  her. 
There  was  only  the  sunlit  silence  and  the  pleading 
child  to  listen ;  but  I  think  that  had  the  tremulous 
leaves  been  changed  to  a  waiting  audience,  the  words 
would  have  been  uttered  just  as  bravely  and  lovingly. 

'•  Yes,  I  do  want  to  come,"  she  said. 

People  argued  in  after  days  as  to  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  Squire's  sudden  change  in  his  be- 
haviour to  his  son.  That  the  summer  found  Olive 
and  Will  married  surely  pointed  to  the  fact,  gossiped 
the  wiseacres,  that  after  all  the  old  man  had  a  soft 
comer  in  his  heart  for  his  only  child,  and  that  he  had 
been  secretly  rejoiced  to  find  he  could  not  turn  him 
from  a  set  purpose.  And  so  the  matter  was  discussed 
over  sundry  tea-tables;  but  not  one  of  these  clever 
people  thought  of  connecting  the  happily-ended  love- 
story  with  a  little  picture  which  hangs  in  a  certain 
East  End  house,  and  which  the  owner  prizes  only 
less  than  an  ivory  miniature  which  is  also  in  his 
possession.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  little  child,  with  her 
blue  eyes  full  of  sunshine  and  beauty,  and  her  red 
mouth  breaking  into  smiles,  and  it  bears  this  fanciful 
title:  *'The  Envoy  of  Love."  M.  E.  W. 


fevft^a.**^^^— 


LIFT     UP     YOUR     HEART! 

III.-THE   LONELY. 
BY  THE  REV.  W.   MANN  STATHAM. 


|E  can  never  understand  any  kind  of 
experience  till  we  are  in  it.  We 
may  write  poetry  in  youth  full  of 
beautiful  sentiments  about  autumn, 
but  we  must  come  ourselves  to  the 
time  of  fading  leaves — to  the  sea- 
son of  Millais'  "Chill  October,"  fully 
to  realise  the  pensiveness  of  life's 
autumnal  experiences.  One  by  one  our  dear  friends 
and  associates  depart  from  us.  and  we  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  left  alone.  New  generations  have  thrir 
own  special  fellowships  and  friendships,  and  they 
cannot  understand  the  feelings  which  we  have  when 
we  revisit  the  old  school  benches,  the  old  college 
quadrangles,  the  old  village  homes,  the  old  country 
churches,  the  old  centres  of  early  duties,  and  the  old 
trysting-places  of  bygone  days.  I  do  not  wish  to 
suggest,  however,  that  loneliness  is  peculiar  to  the 


evening  of  life,  for  many,  to  use  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture.  '*  sit  solitary  in  families  ; "  and  this,  too, 
in  early  days,  when  the  bread-winning  takes  them 
from  home  to  such  experiences  as  the  governess-life  I 
Some,  too,  by  very  solemn  providences  are  widowed 
and  otherwise  bereaved  at  life's  mid-day. 

A  talk,  therefore,  to  the  lonely  about  "lifting  up  the 
heart "  will  perhaps  be  one  of  those  counsels  which 
are  angels  of  help  and  comfort  to  many — a  word, 
indeed,  as  Holy  Scripture  says,  in  season  to  the  weary. 
First  of  all,  let  us  remember  that  in  our  own  special 
experiences  we  should  look  first  to  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself,  who  was  "  acquainted  with  grief."  For  does 
not  His  life  teach  us,  as  the  Brother  bom  for  ad- 
versity, that  He  felt  loneliness  /  Yes.  He  says  to  His 
disciples,  "  Ye  shall  leave  Me  alone  ; "  but  He  adds,  in 
words  of  matchless  beauty  and  marvellous  consolation, 
"  And  yet  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  Me." 
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Sorely  He  who  as  our  Diyine  Saviour  has  taken  our 
manhood  up  into  God,  can  now  fill  us  with  the  same 
holy  rest ;  for  has  He  not  said,  "  I  will  never  leave 
jou  nor  forsake  you  "  ?  We  can  never  then  really  be 
alone,  for  our  blessed  Lord  has  taken  us  into  a 
spiritual  unity  of  life,  into  fellowship  with  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity;  for  "our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father,  and  with  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  ; '' 
and  we  may  have  the  holy  prayer  of  our  Great  Inter- 
cessor fulfilled  in  us,  "And  I  will  pray  the  Father, 
and  He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  He 
may  abide  with  you  for  ever." 

In  the  deepest  and  dlvinest  sense,  then,  we  arc 
never  alone. 

"  Lift  up  your  hearts,"  then  ;  for  although  chang-e, 
and  separation,  and  death  can  destroy  for  the  time 
being  all  human  fellowships,  yet  we  are  one  with  our 
blessed  Lord.  He  says,  "  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me, 
that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one."  What,  indeed, 
can  separate  us  from  the  love,  and  care,  and  pity, 
and  g-uardianship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Nothin$r 
save  sin  wilfully  indulpred — ^unrepented  of — unfor- 
saken  sin  !  Lift  up  your  heart ;  Christ  is  with  you 
wherever  travel  may  take  you,  or  bereavement  leave 
you  destitute,  or  sickness  confine  you  to  your  quiet 
chamber,  or  privation  distress  you  with  its  painful 
«tm|rg-les.  The  first  point,  therefore,  in  this  paper  to 
be  well  pondered  is  this,  that  the  devout  Christian, 
the  true  disciple,  the  faithful  follower,  is  never  really 
alone,  because  the  Saviour  is  with  us  alway,  even 
imto  the  end  of  the  world. 

Lift  up  your  heart  too,  because  even  loneliness  may 
help  instead  of  hindering  your  true  joy.  If  '*  sorrow 
^ows  us  truth  as  night  shows  us  stars,"  so  loneliness 
in  life's  devout  experiences  makes  the  Good  Shepherd's 
voice  more  clear  and  distinct  to  our  souls.  No  con- 
fusing voices  of  the  world  come  to  us  in  our  solitude : 
we  are  alone,  perhaps  that  we  may  be  led  to  hear  more 
distinctly  the  voice  of  God  calling  us  to  self-denial. 
and  to  sympathy  with  others  who  are  ''distressed 
in  mind,  body,  or  estate."  Lift  up  your  hearts  ;  God 
is  turning  your  seasons  of  soUtude  into  audience- 
hours  for  your  soul,  so  that  you  too  may  say,  '*  Speak, 
Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth."  What  an  honour  for 
us  to  enter  the  secret  pavilion  of  God  :  and  what  con- 
descension on  the  part  of  the  Most  High  and  the  Most 
Awful  to  speak  alone  with  our  souls! 

**  Lift  up  your  hearts,"  for  loneliness  is  even  in  a 
kvwan  sense  capable  of  being  relieved.  The  district 
visitor  seldom  feels  lonely — there  are  city  ministries. 
and  village  ministries  too.  open  to  us  all,  and  to  have 
the  blessing  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  and 
those  that  have  no  helper,  breathing  over  us,  is  a  joy- 
ful benediction.  We  may  each  live  sc  as  to  go  "out  of 
ourselves,"  and  if  we  cannot  visit  the  sick  we  may 
fill  up  spare  time  with  some  ministries  of  love  to 
oiheTK  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  there  h  a 
loneliness  which  must  sit  or  lie  at  home,  in  a  weakness 
which  cannot  be  relieved  in  the  active  way  of  which  I 
have   spoken.     In   such  experiences  we  can  at  all 


events  lift  up  our  hearts,  and  thuik  God  for  power 
to  think,  to  read,  and  to  have  fellowship  with  other 
minds,  more  especially  to  i)onder  devoutly  the  Holy 
Book,  that  Word  which  is  a  tried  Word,  full  of  pro- 
mises— promises  on  which  the  weary  and  heavy-laden 
hearts  of  a  thousand  generations  have  learned  to  lean 
as  on  the  true  and  faithful  Word  which  cannot  be 
broken. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  great  traveller,  Karsten 
Niebuhr,  who  in  his  old  age  became  blind.  In  these 
dark  hours  his  countenance  was  said  to  be  often 
lustrous  with  delight.  He  told  his  friends  that 
the  majestic  scenes  he  had  so  often  beheld  in  far-away 
Eastern  lands,  scenes  flooded  with  the  golden  sun- 
shine of  day,  and  with  the  clear,  blue-black,  starry 
vault  of  night — ^filled  his  memory  with  unfading 
pictures  ;  so  that  though  he  could  not  see  the  Holstein 
round  and  about  him,  he  could  see  the  heavens  and 
the  sunny  Eastern  lands,  and  delight  in  the  mental 
panorama.  What  a  lesson  for  us  all  1  If  we  treasure 
up  the  glories  of  the  sacred  Scriptures — if,  as  our 
blessed  Lord  says,  "  My  words  abide  in  yen,"  we  shall 
have  much  to  cheer  and  iuspire  us  when  we  miss  the 
busy  scenes  of  earth  and  time,  and  are  curtained  in 
amidst  the  solitudes  of  our  own  homes. 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  and  then  there  will  he  light  m 
your  faces.  None  are  so  lonely  that  they  are  quite 
shut  out  from  others.  Electricians  have  told  us — ^to 
our  surprise — ^how  much  electricity  is  contained  in 
one  drop  of  water.  Who  can  tell  us  what  amount  of 
inspiration  there  often  is  in  one  smile,  quickening  in 
others,  as  it  does,  hope,  comfort,  and  holy  energy? 
God  created  every  one  of  us  for  our  o^ti  good,  it  has 
been  said ;  yes,  and  for  the  good  of  others,  and  God 
would  have  our  whole  life,  not  only  a  sacrifice,  but  n 
song.  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway,"  says  the  holy 
Apostle  St.  Paul,  "and  again  I  say  rejoice."  Nothing 
will  better  save  us  from  being  cynical  critics  of  the 
faults  and  failings  of  others  than  the  habit  of  making 
them  the  objects  of  our  affection  and  of  our  interest 
•  Then  there  is  the  reflex  infnence  f  nun  others  of  thus 
lifting  up  our  hearts.  If  "  like  cures  like,"  how  true 
it  also  is  that  "  like  creates  like."  A  lonely  spirit 
will  quicken  loneliness  in  others,  just  as  a  cheerful 
man  will  create  cheer  in  others.  Never  let  us  forget 
that  Christians  should  be  as  anxious  to  be  saintly  as 
to  be  "safe."  If  we  are  cheerful,  hopeful,  and 
thankful,  others  will  gather  the  grapes  of  charity 
from  our  lives,  and  will  be  gladdened  and  refreshed 
by  us,  and — 

"  Wlint  in  a  world  where  cries  for  lielp 
Must  ever  B«»niid  till  sins  sliall  ceane, 
Can  be  a  goodlier  work  than  this, 
Griefs  to  aasuage,  and  joys  increase?" 

We  are  all  so  apt  to  seek  sympathy  rather  than  to 
gire  sympathy,  that  many  lonely  people  think  of  the 
world's  relation  to  them,  rather  than  of  their  relation 
to  the  world.  This  is  a  miserable  mistake,  for  this 
reason,  amongst  others — that  we  can  get  joy  only  by 
giving  joy.    Some  have  discoveretl  the  great  secret, 
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which  is  onlj  sayingr  that  they  have  begun  at  last  to 
anderstand  the  Old  Testament  Beatitnde,  "Blessed 
are  ye"  (not  that  reap^  but)  "that  iow  beside  all 
waters." 

There  is  the  special  means  of  heart-uplifting  which 
must  not  be  forgotten — it  is  prayer.  The  power  and 
peace  of  true  devotion  can  be  only  attested  by  its 
experiences.  It  is  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  that  we 
gather  not  only  calm  but  comfort.  All  sense  of 
loneliness  is  lost  when  we  realise  the  fulness  of  the 
promise,  "  Draw  nigh  unto  Grod,  and  He  will  draw 
nigh  unto  you."  Loneliness  of  course  brings  with 
it  much  hdroitpcction,  'Hum  it  is  that — filled  with 
the  consciousness  of  fault  and  sin — vfQ  draw  near 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Mediator  and  Advocate; 
then  it  is  that  we  realise  the  deep  meaning  of  the 
words,  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sin ; "  then  it 
is  that  the  hindrance  to  all  peace  and  gladness  of 
heart  is  removed,  for  it  is  ours  to  feel  the  consolation 
of  the  inspired  words,  "  blotting  out  the  handwriting 
of  trespasses  against  us,  nailing  them  to  His  Cross." 
Yes,  true  Christian  prayer  leads  on  to  the  conscious 
consolation,  "Be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee ;  go  in  peace."  Perhaps  we  have  tried  many 
other  methods  for  lifting  up  our  hearts — such  as 
choice  music,  quaint  stories,  quickening  friendship, 
pleasant  imaginations,  or  change  of  scene  and  clime, 
but  all  in  vain  !  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  remember 
always  that  peace  and  gladness  come  only  through 
the  Cross  and  Passion  of  our  blessed  Lord? 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  lonely  ones,  as  ye  meditate 
on  the  loved  ones  who  have  gone  before.  The  Resur- 
rection of  our  Lord  left  an  open  grave  behind  and 
an  open  heaven  before.  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then 
they  also  which  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  have 
perished."  This  is  part  of  an  apostolic  argument 
which  St.  Paul  accentuated  in  such  startling  ways 
because  it  led  up  to  such  a  glorious  climax  :  **  Now  is 
Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  Firtt- 
fruits  of  them  that  sleep.''  First-fniits  !  And  what  a 
harvest  there  is  to  come !    We  can  understand  the  sad 


melancholy  which  underlay  the  superficial  gladness  of 
light-hearted  Greece,  of  which  Luthardt  speaks  in 
his  volume  of  evidences — ^because  there  was  no  great 
hope  of  immortality  filling  men's  hearts  and  lives. 
We  could  scarcely  comfort  the  lonely  with  any  real 
cheer,  if  we  could  not  say  to  them,  "  Them  also  which 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him."  The 
golden  age  of  Greece  and  Rome  lies  in  the  2^9t,  and 
so  do  the  golden  ages  of  all  sad  and  lonely  ones  who 
have  endured  separation  and  bereavement  when  the 
light  of  immortality  has  gone  out.  "Without  Christ," 
men  are  still  "  without  hope ; "  "  but  we  know  in  Whom 
we  have  believed,  and  that  concerning  our  own  souls 
He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  we  have  committed  to 
Him  until  the  day  of  His  appearing."  And  we  know 
that  however  lonely  we  may  be — left,  perhaps,  in  the 
solitary  home  without  our  beloved  ones — that  "God 
has  provided  some  better  thing  for  them ; "  and  that 
in  a  few  short  years  we  shall  see  them  again,  and  be 
"  together  ^  with  the  Saviour ;  when  we  shall  "  no 
more  go  out,"  and  the  beautiful  words  will  be  fulfilled 
that  we  once  sang  with  them  in  the  Church  of  our 
fathers  on  earth — 

**  For  ever  willi  tlie  Lord, 
Allien  !  so  let  It  be." 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  let  all  the  lonely  lift  up 
their  hearts,  and  be  well  assured  that  as  they  take 
a  brother's  counsel,  it  will  be  no  easy  thing  to 
realise  this  ideal,  and  to  walk  in  the  high  places  of 
holy  fellowship  with  a  sunlit  countenance,  and  a 
saintly  soul,  reflecting  on  others  the  light  of  the 
countenance  of  God. 

If,  however,  we  ask,  we  shall  receive,  and  if  we  se^ 
we  shall  find.  Our  quest  after  God  may  indeed  be 
associated  with  the  old  self -query,  "Why  art  thou 
cast  down,  0  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me?"  but  the  same  source  of  consolation  is 
open  to  us  as  to  the  Psalmist  in  the  old  times  before 
us :  "  Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him 
who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and  Mr  God." 


THE    SALT    OF    THE    EARTH. 

BY  EDWABD  OAKRETT,  AUTHOR  OF  "EQUAL  TO  THE  OCCASION,"  "THE  MAGIC  FLOWER-POT,"  ETC. 

THIRD    PAPER. 


VING,  in  the  previous  papers,  al- 
ready considered  what  may  be  the 
outcome  of  the  influence  of  truly 
godly  people  living  quietly  in  ob- 
scurity, and   also   to  what  large 
ends  may  grow  the  small  begin- 
nings  of    their   active   work   for 
their   Father  who  is  in  heaven,  we  will  now  pass 
on  to  a  consideration  of  at  least  equal  importance — 
to  wit,  the  power  of  unknown  and  solitary  individuals, 
against  evils  which  have  so  wrought  themselves  into 


the  very  constitution  of.  society  as  to  appear  to  care- 
less eyes  so  inevitable  that  they  almost  lose  their 
character  of  evil. 

Let  us  begin  with  one  heroic  figure  looming  far 
back  in  the  mists  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  stands 
amid  the  crowds  breathlessly  watching  a  fierce  gladia- 
torial combat  in  the  Colosseum  of  Rome.  This  figure 
is  in  the  crowd,  but  not  of  it,  and  bystanders  jostle 
each  other  to  remark  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian.  Has 
he  come  from  Nitria  or  from  Phrygia  ?  they  ask.  No- 
body knows.    Nobody  will   ever  know.     He  stands 
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mute  and  motionless.  We  cannot  donbt  that  he  was 
rapt  in  that  fervent  prayer  which  gives  a  man  a 
share  in  the  Divine  Omnipotence.  Suddenly,  with  a 
cry  upon  God,  he  sprang  into  the  arena,  and  with  his 
own  hands  parted  the  infuriated  combatants,  in  the 
name  of  Christ  The  mob,  maddened  by  this  check  of 
thoir  cruel  pleasure,  fell  upon  him  then  and  there. 


which  had  nothing  to  do  with  voluble  protests  and 
noisy  censures.  His  action  is  the  "testimony," 
evidence,  or  proof  of  his  inward  conviction.  Such 
a  "  testimony  "  did  John  Woolman  give,  when  it  was 
suddenly  '*  borne  in  upon  him  "  that  as  slavery  was 
an  evil,  so  he  must  not,  in  his  capacity  of  a  man  of 
business,  draw  up  any  document  respecting  property 


'He  was  rapt  in  that  fervent  prayer.* 


and  stoned  him  to  death.  But  his  daring  deed 
brought  to  sadden  fruition  the  prayers  of  thousands, 
the  preachings  of  hundreds.  It  was  as  the  sudden 
blossoming  of  an  aloe  after  a  century's  growth.  That 
was  the  last  of  the  gladiatorial  sports.  By  an  edict 
of  the  Emperor  they  were  forbidden  for  ever.  "  The 
Colosseum,  henceforth  useless,  crumbled  slowly  away 
into  that  vast  ruin,  which  remains  untd  this  day, 
purified,  as  men  well  said,  from  the  blood  of  tens  of 
thousands  by  the  blood  of  one  true  and  noble  martyr.'* 
Anybody,  however  lowly,  who  honestly  withdraws 
himself  and  his  life  from  any  share  in  the  complicated 
circumstances  which  further,  even  remotely,  any 
cause  which  he  sees  to  be  evil,  deals  that  cause  a 
deadly  blow.  He  "bears  his  testimony"  against  it, 
in  the  true,  old-fashioned  meaning  of    the  phrase, 


of  which  slaves  were  a  part,  since  if  he  did  so  he  wa9 
himself  consenting  to  make  a  gain  steeped  in  human 
tears  and  blood,  and  was  thus  receiving  his  daily 
bread  not  from  God,  of  Whom  he  asked  it,  but  from 
the  power  of  evil,  from  whom  he  prayed  to  be  de- 
livered ! 

But  only  humble  and  patient  minds,  content  to 
"  wait  upon  God,*'  can  hope  to  receive  such  blessings 
of  self-revelation  for  their  guidance  in  action — 

"  The  restless  will 
That  hurries  to  and  fro 
Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do 
Or  secret  thing  to  know," 

is  in  the  end  often  but  idly  busy,  only  cutting  off,  as 
it  were,  the  tops  of  the  tares  instead  of  wrestling  with 
the  enemy  who  is  sowing  them  ;  or  at  best,  as  has  been 
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wisely  said,  "waiting  as  a  servant  upon  human 
misery,  when  it  mi^^ht  be  possible  to  anticipate  and 
avert  it," 

Too  many  of  us  have  "grot  to  regard  mere  bustle 
as  an  integral  element  of  human  life."  We  crave 
rather  to  be  doing  something,  than  to  be  careful  tha* 
the  right  thing  is  done.  We  become  busybodies 
under  the  delusion  that  we  are  philanthropists.  There 
is  a  habit,  growing  more  common  every  day,  of  in- 
quiring concerning  any  Christian  men  or  women  of 
whom  we  hear,  '*  What  is  their  work  ?  "  "  What  are 
they  doing  for  Christ?  "  meaning,  are  they  Sunday  or 
ragged-school  teachers  or  temperance  lecturers,  or  on 
what  Boards  or  Committees  do  they  sit  ?  Now  these 
are  excellent  works,  but  their  sole  value  lies  in  their 
being  discharged  by  those  who  are  already  Christian 
servants,  Christian  mistresses,  Christian  shopkeepers, 
Christian  doctors  and  lawyers  and  landlords.  Many 
of  those  who  are  the  foremost  to  owui  that  salvation 
is  of  faith,  and  not  of  works,  seem  the  first  to  forget 
that  the  works  which  truly  evidence  faith,  are  not 
the  voluntary  tasks  we  undertake,  but  first  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  those  duties  which  are  laid 
upon  us.  I  remember  being  struck  by  the  immense 
stress  which  a  certain  Christian  lady  laid  upon  her 
son's  offer  to  give  some  help  in  a  Sunday  class  of  poor 
lads.  She  called  it  *'  his  first  desire  to  labour  for  His 
Master."  Tet  the  youth  had  passed  through  the  whole 
of  a  professional  curriculum  at  a  great  University, 
devotedly  doing  his  work,  daily  resisting  temptations 
which  his  mother  could  perhaps  scarcely  understand, 
rebuking  coarseness  and  frivolity  by  his  steadfast 
abstinence  from  them,  purifying  the  very  atmosphere 
round  him  by  his  own  purity.  Was  that  life  no  work 
for  the  Master?  Was  that  "testimony"  nothing? 
Are  not  such  examples  impressed  upon  those  who 
witness  them  as  no  mere  "  teaching  "  can  be  ?  Who 
that  has  had  any  wide  experience  has  not  noted  how 
their  remembrance  rises  with  a  softening  and  en- 
lightening influence  upon  hardened  hearts  or  sceptical 
minds  ?  Are  they  not  the  Master's  own  living  letters 
seen  and  read  of  all  men  ?— the  vivid  illustrations  in 
real  life  which  give  sermons  all  their  point? 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  ''it  is  the  bustle  and 
hurry  of  our  modem  life  which  causes  shallow 
thought,  unstable  purpose,  and  wasted  energy,  in 
many  who  would  be  wiser  and  better,  stronger  and 
happier,  if  they  would  devote  more  time  to  silence 
and  meditation:  if  they  would  commune  with  their 
own  heart  in  their  chamber,  and  be  still.  .  .  .  and 
that  without  solitude,  without  contemplation,  without 
habitual  collection  and  re-collection  of  our  own 
selves  from  time  to  time,  no  great  purpose  is  carried 
out,  and  no  great  work  can  be  done."  ''To  speak 
heart  to  heart  with  God.  you  must  love  to  be  with 
Him  alone,"  said  a  saint  of  olden  times.  It  is  so  that 
we  gain — 

"  That  deep  inni^ht  which  detects 

All  gmt  things  In  the  small, 
And  knows  how  each  man's  life  affects 

The  spiritual  life  of  all. 

"And  strengtli  the  evil  to  forsake, 
The  Cross  of  truth  to  bear. 
And  lovp.  and  reverent  fear  to  make 
Our  daily  lives  a  prayer." 


We  need  a  great  deal  of  detachment  from  the  world 
before  we  can  dare  to  join  in  the  ancient  prayer: 
"  My  Lord  and  Grod,  take  from  me  all  that  may  keep 
me  from  Thee.  My  Lord  and  God,  give  me  all  that 
may  take  me  to  Thee.  My  Lord  and  God,  take  me  from 
myself  and  give  me  to  Thee." 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  most  be  lost  from  Life 
because  we  are  restless  under  the  "  Still  Hour,"  which 
is  sometimes  prolonged  for  years  before  God  calls  us. 
We  will  not  cultivate  talents  whose  ultimate  pur- 
poses we  cannot  foresee.  We  fill  our  hearts  with  the 
chaff  of  unprofitable  acquaintances,  because  we  are 
too  impatient  to  await  that  true  friendship  which  is 
often  a  soul's  best  inspiration.  We  fritter  away  our 
time  and  our  energies  in  mere  frivolities  and  petty 
dissipations,  because  there  seems  nothing  else  for  us 
to  do  !  Can  wine  be  poured  into  a  vessel  already 
filled  with  muddy  water?  Before  God  can  occupy  a 
heart  the  world  must  be  cast  out.  It  is  the  hungry 
soul  which  He  fills  with  good  things. 

Let  us  see  how  God  led  one  Ufe  fropi  the  day  of 
small  things  to  a  great  and  glorious  sacrifice  in  His 
service.  She  of  whom  we  tell  w^as  one  of  a  class  who 
are  often  restlessly  longing  "  to  do  "  when  they  should 
be  meekly  learning  "  to  be,"  and  who  are  sorely  tempted 
to  fill  the  fields  of  their  lives  with  swiftly  growing, 
showy  weeds,  rather  than  to  endure  the  bare  look  of 
the  furrows  in  which  good  seed  is  quietly  working 
towards  the  light.  For  the  heroine  of  our  true  story 
was  a  wealthy  young  girl  belonging  to  the  superior 
middle  class. 

Her  name  was  Margaret  Mercer,  and  she  was  a 
native  of  Maryland,  in  the  United  States.  The 
daughter  of  a  wise  and  cultivated  father,  she  en- 
joyed intellectual  opportunities  which  may  have  been 
somewhat  advanced  for  that  place  and  time  (the  close 
of  last  century).  These  opportunities  she  diligently 
improved.  She  did  not  think  that  exact  study  and 
careful  execution  were  surely  not  needed  by  one 
whose  beauty  and  grace  gave  her  sufficient  social 
attraction,  and  whose  fortune  placed  her  beyond  all 
practical  necessities.  Let  this  be  noted.  For  if  she 
had  failed  to  keep  step  with  duty  in  this  early  stage 
of  her  life's  progress,  she  must  have  grievously  con- 
fused the  music  of  its  close. 

Yet  this  fulfilment  of  her  appointed  tasks  was  not 
done  in  any  phlegmatic  or  mechanical  spirit.  She 
had  all  the  aspirations  and  yearnings  natural  to  warm 
and  noble  young  souls — 

"  Early  did  life's  mighty  question 

Thrill  within  her  henrt  .«f  youth, 
With  a  deep  and  strong  Iteseeching  !— 

What  and  where  is  Tnitli? 
Deeper  than  tite  gilded  surface 

Had  her  wakeful  vision  seen. 
Farther  than  the  narrow  iireseut 

Had  her  journey ings  been." 

Margaret  Mercer  frankly  owned :  '*  I,  like  every 
little  mole  toiling  in  his  own  dark  passage,  have 
been  given  to  murmuring,  and  my  great  complaint 
for  some  time  past  has  been,  that  I  was  cut  off  from 
every  means  of  usefulness,  and  could  not  find  any- 
thing on  earth  to  do  that  might  not  as  well  remain 
undone." 
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Circuinstaiices  presently  plaood  ker,  in  the  full 
bloom  of  her  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman- 
hood, amid  a  vortex  of  fashionable  society.  She 
mingled  with  it,  only  to  be  speedily  convinced  that 
its  interests  and  enterlainments  were  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  her  own  highest  and  truest  spiritual 
and  intellectual  life.  With  her,  to  realise  this  meant 
instant  renunciation.  She  found  that  when  her  soul 
asked  food  the  world  j^ave  her  a  stone,  and-  not  t  r 
an  instant  would  she  pretend  to  think  it  bread.  She 
wrote,  with  her  candid  directness  — 

*'I  aoknowled^re  that  there  are  many  persons 
around  me  vastly  better  than  I  am  ;  but  I  am 
speakinor  of  society,  not  people  ;  and  I  confess  that 
the  nn-ideaed  chatter  of  females  is  beyond  my  en- 
durance. They  are  very  capable  of  better  thin^rs,  but 
what  of  that/  is  it  not  yet  more  annoying  that 
they  will  do  nothing  better  ?  .  .  ,  When  I  go  into  gay 
scenes,  the  illusion  is  gone,  and  I  fancy  the  illuminated 
hall  to  resemble  the  castle  of  enchantment,  where 
Armida  kept  all  who  were  capable  of  virtue  bound  in 
the  lap  of  pleasure.  .  .  ."  And  there  was  no  faltering, 
no  uncertainty  in  her  own  determination.  By  this 
time  she  had  looked  out  upon  the  wide  world,  and  had 
seen  that  its  many  fields  were  white  unto  harvest; 
and  though  she  had  not  yet  found  her  appointed  vine- 
yard, of  one  thing  she  was  quite  clear  :  **  If  I  cannot 
do  good  where  there  is  so  much  to  do,  I  never  was 
and  never  will  be  a  votary  of  pleasure." 

So,  again,  Margaret  Mercer  chose  "  the  good  part," 
though  she  could  not  dream  to  what  large  issues  her 
renunciation  was  tending.  For  society  generally 
proves  but  an  enervating  school  for  the  mind,  where 
we  are  apt  to  lose  the  power  of  sacrifice  and  to  ac- 
quire the  trick  of  admiring  **  ideals,"  without  the 
least  endeavour  to  make  them  realities. 

The  death  of  her  father.  Dr.  Mercer,  while  Margaret 
was  still  a  young  woman,  not  only  put  her  in  full 
}>o9se88ion  of  her  fortune,  but  brought  her  face  to 
face  with  that  question  of  slavery  which  was  already 
profoundly  agitating  American  life,  both  political 
and  sociaL  In  1816.  the  American  statesman,  Henry 
Clay,  had  established  the  Colonisation  Society,  with 
the  object  of  assisting  freed  negroes  to  return  to  their 
own  country.  This  resulted,  a  few  years  later,  in 
the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Upper  Guinea,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where,  before  the  year  1853. 
nearly  11,000  freed  men  of  colour  from  the  United 
States  were  to  be  found,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
right  and  liberty — except  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits. 
and  trading  in  materials  of  war! 

Margaret  Mercer  found  that  her  wealth  was  mainly 
in  slaves.  She  did  not  therefore  close  her  ears  to  the 
pleadings  of  the  abolitionists  and  open  them  to  the 
arguments  of  the  champions  of  slavery,  who  were 
then  to  be  found  not  only  in  political  circles,  but  in 
literature  and  in  the  Church.  She  did  not  feel  that  it 
was  not  for  her  to  inquire  deeply  concerning  what 
found  favour  in  so  many  good  people's  eyes,  and  was 
certainly  so  profitable  to  herself.  Rather  she  realised 
that,  being  a  slaveholder,  it  was  her  immediate  duty 
to  look  fully  into  the  matter.  The  result  of  her  in- 
veatigationB  was  .the  conviction  that  slavery  was  a 
crying  wrong — an  outrage  on  our  common  humanity. 


What  then? 

She  resolved  at  once  to  set  all  her  slaves  free,  to 
assist  them  to  Liberia,  and  to  give  them  as  good  a 
start  there  as  her  remaining  means  would  allow. 
This  would  exhaust  the  whole  of  her  fortune  and 
leave  her  penniless.  * 

One  can  imagine  the  outcry  that  must  have  risen 
about  her  when  her  determination  was  announced. 
Was  she  setting  herself  above  her  good  and  beloved 
father,  who  had  seen  no  harm  in  his  wealth  in  human 
flesh  ?  Margaret  would  surely  answer,  with  a  quiver- 
ing lip,  that  her  father  had  sought  to  do  right  as  far 
as  he  saw  it,  and  that  doubtless  the  insight  he  had 
now  gained  was  far  beyond  any  that  had  yet  come 
to  her.  She  would  be  told  that  Liberia  was  but  an 
experiment — ^nobody  knew  how  it  would  end — only  no 
dreams  ever  came  true  without  much  disappointment 
and  disillusion.  She  would  say  that  we  can  but  feel 
our  way  along  in  this  world's  maze — doing  "the 
next  thing."  and  passing  through  disappointment  to 
ultimate  satisfaction,  perhaps  of  a  kind  we  do  not 
expect,  and  would  not  be  prepared  for  yet.  And 
some  would  tell  her  that  her  courage  was  very  grand 
and  her  determination  very  beautiful,  but  what  would 
it  amount  to  ?  She  would  become  a  poor  woman 
deprived  of  powers  of  doing  good,  and  a  few  hundreds 
of  well-treated  and  well- trained  slaves  would  be  set 
free  to  grow  into  real  manhood  by  struggling  for 
themselves.  But  American  slavery  would  not  be 
touched.  Down  in  the  rice-swamps  the  driver's  lash 
would  still  be  red  with  blood,  and  human  love  and 
goodness  would  still  be  outraged  and  cheapened  in 
the  slave  market.  Perhaps  Margaret  would  say 
nothing  then,  and  her  heart  might  even  sink  to  feel 
what  truth  was  in  these  words.  Or  she  might  take 
courage  remembering  that  the  emancipation  of  Israel 
from  the  Persian  yoke  began  on  the  day  when  one 
humble  old  Jew  refused  to  bow  do^'n  before  Ahasuerus' 
haughty  favourite.  But  at  any  rate  she  remembered 
that  "  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it 
not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  Her  path  was  clear  again.  Her 
de*:ermination  did  not  falter. 

But  how  could  she  have  carried  it  out,  had  she  not 
been  so  diligent  in  her  early  days  that  she  was  now  a 
soundly  informed  and  accomplished  woman,  whoso 
own  labours  could  secure  her  independence?  And 
could  such  a  vision  of  duty  have  arisen  before  her  eyes 
had  she  allowed  them  to  be  blinded  by  the  glare  of 
pleasure  or  the  dust  of  worldliness  /  "  Unless  a  man 
be  at  liberty  from  all  things  created,  he  cannot  attend 
to  things  divine,"  says  A'Kempis  in  his  "  Imitation 
of  Christ." 

Margaret  Mercer  lived  for  twenty-six  years  wholly 
dependent  upon  her  successful  labours  as  a  teacher. 
She  had  a  happy  and  wholesome  life ;  for,  says  the 
Wise  Man,  *'  Health  of  the  soul  in  holiness  of  justice 
is  better  than  all  gold  and  silver.''  Then  she  went 
home  to  the  heavenly  habitations  wherein  she  had 
laid  up  such  wonderful  treasure.  She  died  in  the 
year  1846,  long  before  her  nation,  in  its  great  war 
between  North  and  South,  abolished  slavery  for  ever. 
But  it  was  a  doomed  institution  from  the  hour  that 
such  heroic  lives  a?  hers  were  pitted  against  it.  As 
St.  Philip  Neri  said,  "Give  me  but  ten  men  wholly 
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*  She  reads  to  them  at  eventide  Of  One  Who  came  to  save* " 


detached    from  the   world,  and    with   them   I   will 
convert  the  world." 

About    four  years   before    her  death,    Lonprfellow 
issued  his  poem,  *'The  Good  Part"— 

•*  She  dwells  by  Great  Ketihawa's  side 
In  valleys  greon  and  cool ; 
And  all  Iier  hope  and  all  her  pride 
Are  in  the  village  school. 

"  She  reads  to  tliein  at  eventide 
Of  One  who  came  to  save ; 
To  cast  the  captive'x  chains  aside, 
And  liberate  the  slave ; 

*'  And,  following  her  beloved  I»rd 
,  In  decent  poverty, 

She  ninkes  her  life  one  sweet  record 
And  deed  of  charity. 

"  For  she  was  rich,  and  gave  up  all 
To  break  the  iron  bands 
Of  those  who  waited  in  her  ha'.l 
And  laboured  in  her  lands. 

"  Long  since  beyond  the  Southern  Sea 
Their  outward  sails  have  sped, 
Wliile  she  in  meek  humility 
Now  earns  her  daily  breail. 
•  •  *  »  • 

"  It  is  their  prayers,  which  never  cease, 
That  clotlie  her  with  such  grace  ; 
Tlieir  blessing  is  the  light  of  )>eace 
That  shines  upon  her  face." 


Let  nobody  ima$rine  that  the  present  day  pives  no 
opportunity  for  such  renunciations.  There  is  not  a 
difficult  problem  that  perplexes  statesmen  and  phil- 
anthropists, whose  solution  could  not  be  immensely 
furthered  by  the  unselfish  consideration  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  individuals,  and  this  paper  may  serve  & 
practical  purpose  if  it  tries  to  indicate  a  few. 

Who  will  refuse  to  follow  any  fashion  which  gives 
labour  that  is  unwholesome  to  the  labourer  by  com- 
pellinfT  him  to  work  in  poisonous  substances  or 
detrimental  atmospheres? 

Who  will  study  to  pet  all  their  work  done  under 
their  own  eyes,  in  their  own  provincial  cities  or 
villages,  instead  of  sendinpr  it  up,  under  some  erroneous 
ideas  as  to  economy  or  "  style,"  to  the  prreat  capitals, 
thereby  lessenin^c  the  workman's  wajrc  by  the  cost 
of  tiunsit,  and  by  the  profits  of  sundry  unnecessary 
middlemen  ;  and  also  compellingr  the  workin^r  classes 
to  crowd  into  the  i^reat  cities,  where  the  conditions  of 
life  are  unhealthy  both  for  mind  and  body,  since 
the  necessaries  of  fresk  air,  sunli{*'ht.  and  pure  food 
become  impossible ;  the  result  beintv-  a  state  of  social 
confrestion  leadingr  to  evils  which  drive  thoughtful 
people  almost  to  despair? 

Who  will  look  carefully  into  the  sources  of  their 
own  income,  prepared  to  return  to    honest   labour 
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rather  than  to  live  in  idleness  on  diyidends  of  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twentj  per  cent.,  distributed  to  share- 
holders bj  Limited  Liability  cozcems  whioh  pay 
their  workers  about  tenpenoe  for  twelve  hours*  work ! 
Are  such  workers  "free  to  carry  their  labour  to  a 
better  market"?  Are  not  Hunger  and  Iterance 
terrible  taskmasters  which  liold  such  bound  in  a 
bondage  as  bad  as  the  worst  slavery  under  the 
abolished  "domestic  institution"? 

And  after  "  thinking  on  these  things  "  candidly,  as 
did  Margaret  Mercer,  and  coming,  like  her,  to  a  con- 
clusion, who  will  proceed  to  emulate  her  courage  in 
carrying  it  out,  in  spite  of  all  disheartening  sense  of 
its  seeming  futility  as  directed  against  such  a  power 


of  evil  on  the  side  of  the  oppressors?  Let  any  suoh 
cast  their  bread  on  the  water:  it  shall  not  fail  to 
return  after  many  days. 

"  A  hundred  years  of  preaching 
Cannot  proclaim  tlie  creed 
Of  love  and  power  and  pity 
So  well  as  one  brave  deed  t 

*'  A  glorious  gift  is  pnulence, 
,  And  they  are  useful  friends 

Wiio  never  niake  beginnings 

Till  they  liave  seen  the  ends ; 
But  give  us,  now  «nd  tlien,  a  man 

Tliat  we  may  make  him  king, 
Just  to  scorn  tlie  coiutequenct^ 

AMD  J178T  TO  DO  THE  THIKO." 
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NOT    ALL    IN    VAIN. 


BY    LAMBERT    SHEILDS. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

SEEKING. 

"  But  I  am  tied  to  verj'  thee, 
By  every  thought  I  have  ; 

Tliy  fnce  I  only  care  to  see, 
Thy  heart  I  only  crave. 
Srbley. 

PEOPLE  do  not  vanish 
like  smoke/'  said 
Mary  Owens  in  the  clois- 
ters at  Westminster.  But 
Stephen,  during  his  weary 
search  for  his  old  love, 
was  inclined  to  think 
people  did  sometimes  per- 
form that  feat  On  his  arrival  at  Flashf ord 
early  in  the  morning,  he  put  up,  as  he  had 
done  once  before  so  long  ago,  at  the  '*  Royal  Alex- 
andra Marine  Hotel.''  The  same  unctuous  waiter 
was  there  still,  only  a  wee  bit  balder  and  a  trifle 
greasier  than  of  old,  and  not  remembering  Stephen 
in  the  very  least.  This  big,  bronzed  man,  with 
grave,  quiet  eyes  and  close,  firm  mouth,  did  not  re- 
call the  bright,  gay-faced,  boyish  youth  of  five  years 
ago.  Some  strange  sense  of  shyness  held  Stephen's 
tongue  from  questioning  him  with  regard  to  Hilda. 
He  wanted  to  find  her  himself  unaided.  It  proved  to 
be  not  an  easy  task.  First,  in  his  quest,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  gate  of  the  Parsonage.  The  brass  plate 
which  had  borne  Dr.  Romney's  name  when  he,  Stephen, 
had  been  wont  to  go  in  and  out  familiarly  through 
that  gate  was  now  replaced  by  one  signifying  to  all 
whom  it  might  concern  that  within  was  the  residence 
of  one  Rev.  J.  B.  North  Bird.  Stephen  smiled  at  the 
double-barrelled  absurdity  of  the  name  :  it  reminded 
him  of  his  revered  brother-in-law,  Hawthorne  Whyte, 
and  he  wondered  absently  did  all  clergymen  have 
names  like  these.  A  slatternly  maid-of -all-work,  with 
shuffling  slippers  and  ragged,  dirty  gown,  answered  his 
ring.  She  was  not  sure  if  Mr.  North  Bird  were  at 
home.    At  least,  he  was  at  home,  but  she  did  not  know 


if  master  could  see  anyone  so  early.  This  hint  drew 
forth  Stephen's  watch,  and  he  found,  to  his  shame  and 
confusion  of  face,  that  it  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock. 
Modestly  he  apologised,  and  was  about  to  withdraw, 
when  a  lanky  girl  of  about  fourteen  presented  herself 
behind  the  maid-of -all- work,  and  remarked  in  an 
abrupt  manner  that  if  the  gentleman  would  come  in 
**  Pa  "  would  see  him.  Evidently  from  the  vantage  of 
the  hall-door  she  had  been  listening  to  the  colloquy 
between  Stephen  and  the  servant. 

Stephen  stepped  inside.  What  a  rush  of  feeling 
came  over  him  as  he  beheld  the  wreck  of  the  garden 
which  Master  Drury  had  loved  and  tended  witii  suoh 
fatherly  care  1  A  few  flowers  struggled  for  existence 
by  the  walls  of  the  house,  although  half -choked  with 
weeds,  but  in  the  centre  beds  not  a  vestige  of  cultiva- 
tion remained.  The  grass  was  long  and  tangled,  the 
creepers  hung  forward  into  space  from  the  walls,  the 
gravel  walks  were  almost  obliterated  with  weeds. 
Could  he  come  back  from  his  long  rest  in  the  church- 
yard close  by,  it  would  break  the  old  man's  heart, 
thought  Stephen.  Well  for  him  that  he  cannot,  that 
his  lot  is  cast  in  the  pleasant  gardens  where  the  four 
rivers  flow.  On  the  doorstep  sate  a  small  child  of 
about  two  years  of  age,  with  yellow  hair,  and  large, 
round,  wondering  eyes.  He  gazed  up  at  Stephen,  and 
gravely  remarked,  as  the  strange  gentleman  passed 
him  into  the  hall,  "  Pap  in  house."  Stephen  wondered 
if  this  youngest  nestling  was  of  German  extraction, 
but  he  speedily  discovered,  by  the  volume  of  roars  that 
met  him  on  entering,  that  there  was  a  little  bird 
younger  still  than  the  solemn  young  gentleman  on 
the  doorstep.  He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
untidy,  unclean,  and  unkempt  as  the  rest  of  the  house. 
Two  big,  sullen-looking  lads  uprose  at  his  arrival,  and 
shuffled  from  the  room.  On  the  lawn  outside  the 
window,  two  girls,  of  the  same  pattern  as  she  who  had 
given  him  admittance,  but  smaller,  were  arguing 
shrilly  with  a  small,  sturdy  boy  in  knickerbockers — 
having  the  best  of  the  argument  too,  Mr.  Wray 
observed,  as  the  girls  went  away  in  triumph  towards 
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tike  grarden,  leaving  the  male  sex  wailing  woefully. 
The  babj  up-stairs  was  screaming  fit  to  mptore  every 
blood-vessel  in  its  body,  when  the  Rev.  J.  B.  North 
Bird  entered  the  drawing-room  where  Stephen  waited 
for  him.  He  was  a  small,  light-coloured  man,  with  a 
look  of  extreme  perplexity  on  his  insignificant  face. 
Seeing  how  many  nestlings  there  were  in  the  nest, 
Stephen  could  pardon  this  expression.  Mr.  North 
Bird  rubbed  his  little  hands  together  nervousl^j,  and 
prayed  Stephen  to  be  seated. 

"  Thank  you.  It  is  rather  early,  and  I  shall  not 
detain  you,"  replied  Stephen  courteously.  *'I  hope 
yc.1  will  pardon  my  intrusion." 

"Do  not  mention  it,"  murmured  Mr.  North  Bird 
sweetly. 

"  I  have  come  down  here,  after  an  absence  of  some 
years  from  England,  to  look  for  some  old  friends  of 
mine.  They  lived  here  when  I  last  saw  them,  and  the 
hope  that  perhaps  you  know  whither  they  went  on 
leaving  this  is  my  excuse  for  troubling  you." 

*'  Do  you  mean  Dr.  Romney,  my  predecessor  in  this 
parish?    He  is  dead." 

The  poor  little  man's  countenance  had  visibly  fallen 
during  Stephen's  speech.  He  had  inwardly  hoped  this 
imposing-looking  stranger  had  come  about  pupils — 
for  he  added  to  the  other  pleasures  of  existence  the 
joy  of  taking  pupils.  Mr.  Wray  was  too  young  a 
man  to  have  sons  old  enough  to  place  out  with  a 
tutor,  but  a  younger  brother  or  a  nephew  would  have 
been  most  acceptable  in  the  present  ebb  of  finances  at 
the  overstocked  Parsonage. 

"  Tes,  I  am  aware  of  his  death,"  replied  Stephen, 
with  a  slight  cough,  compelled  now  to  drop  the 
convenient  plural  personal  pronouns,  behind  which 
he  had  been  shielding  himself.  **But  he  had  a 
daughter." 

"Yes — a  Miss  Romney.  I  had  a  letter  from  her. 
She  was  an  old  lady." 

"No;  she  was  very  young,"  said  Stephen. 

"  Indeed ! "  remarked  Mr.  North  Bird.  "  I  wrote  to 
her,  when  I  was  presented  to  the  living,  not  to  hurry 
herself,  or  put  herself  about  in  vacating  the  Parsonage- 
house.  And  the  letter  I  had  in  reply  led  me  to  form 
the  opinion  she  was  an.  elderly  })erson.  In  fact,  I 
concluded  she  was  the  sister  rather  than  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  Romney." 

"  Did  she  say  in  her  letter  whither  she  was  going  ? " 
Stephen  asked,  feeling  his  pulses  beat  fast  and  his 
head  swim. 

"  I  do  not  think  she  did,"  replied  Mr.  North  Bird, 
tapping  his  slightly  bald  head  with  one  thin  finger, 
as  though  to  recall  his  fugitive  thoughts.  "  I  have  her 
letter  in  my  desk.    I  shall  let  you  see  it." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  murmured  Stephen,  and 
the  little  parson  glided  from  the  room. 

In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  and  put  in  Stephen's 
hand  an  open  letter.  Stephen  could  hardly  look  at  it 
at  first,  this  piece  of  inanimate  paper  on  which  his 
darling's  eyes  had  rested — ^her  hand  traced  words. 
When  he  did  look  at  it,  he  received  rather  a  shock. 
He  had  never  seen  any  of  Hilda  Romney 's  handwrit- 
ing, but  he  had  naturally  imagined  it  delicate,  grace- 
ful, and  refined — dainty  as  herself.  This  was  an  un- 
tidy, blotted  scrawl,  with  fine,  sharp,  slanting  letters. 


and  the  stiff  angularity  of  an  old  and  ignorant  band, 
while  the  spelling  made  his  blood  run  cold.  The 
letter  was  simple  and  short,  and  so  far  as  the  wording 
of  it  went,  just  what  he  could  imagine  Hilda  writing. 
She  thanked  the  incoming  clergyman  for  his  courtesy, 
and  mentioned  the  date  on  which  she  would  vacate  the 
Parsonage,  in  which  she  expressed  a  pretty  little  wish 
that  he  might  spend  many  happy  days.  That  was  all. 
No  smallest  hint  as  to  whither  she  was  setting  her 
face  when  she  left  her  old  home. 

"I  have  eleven  children,"  said  Mr.  North  Bird 
pathetically,  as  Stephen  rose  to  go,  "so  I  fear  my 
days  here  are  more  likely  to  be  anxious  rather  than 
happy.  I  am  deeply  grieved,  Mr.  Wray,  that  I  cannot 
assist  you  to  find  your  friend." 

"  Excuse  me  for  troubling  you,  Mr.  North  Bird,  and 
allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  shown  by  you 
to  Miss  Romney." 

The  clergyman  would  have  liked  to  ask  the  patronage 
of  this  lordly-looking  stranger — it  might  easily  be 
that  he  could  procure  him  pupils  if  only  the  idea  were 
suggested  to  him — but,  after  all,  poverty  had  not  yet 
quite  ground  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman  out  of  his 
breast,  so  he  let  his  visitor  depart  in  peace. 

The  small  child  on  the  doorstep  was  weeping  as 
Stephen  passed  out — weeping  with  a  quiet,  hopeless 
patience  that  went  straight  to  Stephen's  heart.  He 
never  could  bear  the  sight  of  misery  in  others,  but 
specially  the  grief  of  a  little  child  struck  home  to  his 
heart. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  little  man?"  he  asked 
kindly,  bending  over  the  child. 

"  Me  brwoke  me  tart,"  sobbed  the  boy  plaintively, 
evidently  neither  hoping  nor  looking  for  redress. 

Stephen,  unlearned  in  baby  talk,  looked  about  him, 
and  beholding  the  shipwrecked  fragments  of  a  toy- 
cart,  once  gorgeous  in*  green  and  scarlet  paint,  com- 
prehended the  matter. 

The  young  man  smiled.  This  little  heart  was  full 
of  sorrow  just  as  keen  and  overwhelming  as  that 
surging  in  his  breast  over  /if>  broken  toy. 

"  Don't  cry,  my  man,"  he  said  cheerily.  "What  is 
your  small  name?" 

"  Tom,"  replied  the  infant,  with  great  deliberation, 
looking  up  at  him. 

"  Well  then,  Tom,  I  shall  tell  you  a  secret.  If  you 
watch  that  gate  there  into  the  lane  well — ^mind,  I  say 
1/W2,  otherwise  you  might  miss  it — I  am  quite  sure 
some  time  to-day  a  beautiful  cart  will  come  to  that 
door  for  you.  There  might  be  a  lovely  horse  with  it, 
but  of  that  I  am  not  quite  so  certain.  But  remember, 
you  must  watch  the  gate  welV 

"Who  tolded  you?"  asked  the  child,  drinking  in 
his  words  as  though  an  angel  spoke. 

''That's  a  secret.  But  you  just,  believe  me  and 
watch  the  gate." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  North  Bird  reappeared,  won- 
dering rather  to  find  his  visitor  still  there. 

"  I  have  been  asking  my  wife  about  Miss  Romney,'* . 
he  said,  deprecatingly  blinking  his  watery  eyes  in  the 
outer  sunshine.  "  Ladies  so  often  pick  up  and  retain 
little  portions  of  gossip  which  escape  os.  She 
remembers  hearing  that  Miss  Romney  went  to  live 
with  friends,  and  she  suggests  that  you  should  inquire 
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for  her  at  the  po6t-o£Boe.  Probably  the  young  lady 
left  her  address  there." 

''  That  is  an  excellent  idea,"  replied  Stephen,  who 
had  not  a  vestige  of  the  amateur  detective  in  his  com- 
position, and  would  never,  left  to  his  own  unassisted 
genius,  have  thought  of  this  expedient.  "  Please 
convey  my  best  thanks  to  Mrs.  North  Bird  for  her 
kindness.  I  shall  certainly  inquire  at  the  post-office. 
I  should  have  thought  of  doing  so  before  troubling  you." 

The  post-mistress  at  Flashf  ord-on-Sea  was  a  lady  who 
made  confectionery  in  her  leisure  moments.  Half- 
way down  the  main  street  of  Flashford  stood  the  little 
shop.  The  letter-box  under  the  window  was  flanked 
by  a  background  of  hard-looking  tarts  and  buns, 
veiled  beneath  thin  green  gauze ;  while  within  the 
shop  to  the  right  was  the  screened  desk  where  you 
might  procure  stamps,  telegraph  forms,  postal  orders ; 
and  to  the  left  a  long  counter,  piled  with  cakes,  sweets, 
and  soda-water  bottles,  ran  along  the  wall.  Miss 
Hartson,  a  thin,  meagre-faced  lady,  of  middle  age  and 
juvenile  aspirations,  with  shiny  black  curls  laid  flatly 
against  her  cheeks,  presided  impartially  over  the^e 
two  departments. 

When  Stephen  entered  the  shop,  she  was  attending 
to  her  Governmental  duties,  having  issued  two  penny 
stamps  to  a  young  rosy-cheeked  fisher-girl  through 
the  small  semi-Gothic  aperture  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  The  girl  stopped  open-mouthed  to  stare  at 
the  handsome  gentleman,  while  Miss  Hartson  inwardly 
hoped  her  curls  were  smooth  and  her  collar  straight. 

''Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  Miss  Hilda 
Romney  ?  "  asked  Stephen,  boldly  going  to  the  point, 
and  trying  to  speak  in  a  masterful  yet  uninterested 
tone,  as  though  he  were  the  brother  or  guardian  of  the 
young  lady  in  question.  "When  leaving  Flashford, 
some  three  years  since,  I  believe  she  left  her  address 
here." 

**  No,  sir,  she  did  not,"  replied  the  post-mistress.  "  I 
remember  the  young  lady  well,  but  I  never  knew  her 
to  either  write  or  receive  any  letters  while  she  lived 
here." 

"  Can  you  tell  me.  then,  where  she  has  gone  ?  I  have 
been  abroad  some  years,  and  have  lost  sight  of  the 
family."  And  Stephen  cleared  his  throat,  which  had 
^own  suddenly  husky. 

"  I  never  knew  much  of  Miss  Romney,"  said  Miss 
Hartson  primly;  "she  never  patronised  my  humble 
shop." 

A  glance  at  the  indigestible  dainties  beneath  the 
gpreen  gauze,  and  a  backward  remembrance  of  a  pair 
of  small  white  hands  kneading  flour  in  the  Parsonage 
kitchen  long  ago,  was  enough  to  convince  Stephen  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  A  sudden  inspiration 
seized  Stephen.  He  walked  over  to  the  counter  where 
the  cakes  were  laid  out,  and  stood  contemplating 
them.  Miss  Hartson  glided  from  behind  the  postal 
window,  and  stood  meekly  awaiting  his  commands 
with  folded  hands. 

*'  I  want  a  few  dozen  of  these  things,"  said  Stephen, 
pointing  an  ignorant  masculine  finger  at  the  pink  and 
white  sugary  abominations  beneath  his  gaze.  "  And 
some  jam  tarts,  and  some  apples  and  oranges,  two  or 
three  dozen — ^I  think  the  poor  man  said  there  were 
eleven  children — and  send  them,  please,  to  the  children 


at  the  Parsonage — ^wait,  I  shall  give  you  my  card  to 
enclose." 

Jiiss  Hartson  slyly  glanced  at  the  name  on  the  card, 
but  it  conveyed  no  idea  to  her  limited  intelligence. 
The  royalty  of  this  unlooked-for  order  did,  however, 
loosen  her  tongue.  Trying  to  look  as  if  she  had  not 
been  both  surly  and  disobliging  before,  she  remarked 
in  a  deprecating  manner  that  she  had  heard  that  Miss 
Romney  had  gone  to  live  in  the  country  somewhere — 
not  very  far  from  Flashford,  she  believed,  but  oould 
not  exactly  say  where.  She  had  left  the  Parsonage 
immediately  after  the  death  of  her  father  and  her 
affliction. 

Stephen  thought  these  were  synonymous  terms,  but 
he  said  nothing,  only  paid  for  his  "  esteemed  order," 
and  marched  out  of  the  shop. 

Wearily  wore  on  the  long,  bright  day.  He  oould 
not  walk  into  every  shop  and  private  house  in  the 
town  to  inquire  where  Miss  Romney  had  gone. 
"  Gone  to  live  in  the  country  somewhere  "  was  pretty 
vague,  but  it  was  all  the  clue  he  had.  He  even 
descended  from  his  lofty  heights  of  ambitious  self- 
help  to  make  inquiries  of  the  waiter  at  the  hotel,  but . 
the  man  knew  nothing  more  than  Miss  Hartson  had 
already  told  him.  He,  too,  had  heard  ''Miss  Romney 
had  gone  to  live  in  the  country  somewhere."  No/ 
more  than  that.  Stephen  sat  in  the  hotel  gardens 
perplexed  in  mind,  weary  in  body,  looking  out  over 
the  blue,  unwrinkled  expanse  of  sea  which  stretched 
before  him.  "  Out  in  the  country."  He  might  have . 
guessed  such  would  be  Hilda's  refuge.  Not  amidst  the 
trampling  crowds  of  city  streets,  so  long  as  in  the 
country  somewhere  near  at  hand  young  chestnut  buds 
were  opening  in  the  sunshine,  and  daffodils  were 
shaking  their  yellow  heads  to  the  breezes,  and  birds 
were  chanting  the  praises  of  the  God  who  made  them. 
There,  where  the  long,  cool  shadows  fell  across  the 
grass,  would  Hilda  be,  with  the  free,  full  anthem  of 
nature  going  up  around  her  from  grove  and  verdant 
field.  But  where  ?  Where  should  he  turn  next  to  seek 
her  ?  A  nursery-maid  passing  towards  the  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  garden,  and  roughly  dragging  a  small  child 
by  the  arm,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  the 
infant's  limbs  were  of  cast  iron,  aroused  him  from  his 
meditations.  The  child's  wails  recalled  to  him  the 
promise  made  to  little  yellow-haired  Tom  North  Bird 
that  morning.  Wearily  he  rose  up  and  went  to  the 
town  to  fulfil  his  promise,  somewhat  ashamed  to 
think  of  the  little  man  watching  the  gate  for  the  toy 
that  did  not  come.  He  was  long  in  finding  a  shop 
where  they  kept  toys ;  but  at  last  he  lit  on  one,  a  small, 
shabby  place,  in  the  most  insignificant  part  of  the 
town.  There,  amidst  a  battered  collection  of  tin  trum- 
pets, tops,  and  marbles,  he  succeeded  in  unearthing  a 
cart,  and  with  some  further  difficulty  a  mottled  horse, 
with  rein«  and  blinkers  complete.  The  old  woman 
who  kept  the  shop  promised  to  have  the  things  sent  to 
the  Parsonage  immediately,  and  Stephen  addressed  the 
parcel  in  his  firm,  bold  hand  to  *'  Master  Tom  North 
Bird."  As  he  was  about  to  leave  the  shop,  a  little 
girl  came  in. 

"Mother  wants  to  know  if  you  want  any  butter 
to-day,  ma'am,"  she  asked,  with  a  quaint  countrified 
curtsey. 
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"  Tell  Mrs.  Peters  I  don't  want  it  to-day,  my  dear — 
my  lodg'er  has  gone  away.  And  how  is  your  mother, 
my  dear,  and  the  young  lady  ? " 

"We  are  all  well,  and  poor  Miss  Hilda  keeps  as 
bright  as  she  can." 

Hilda!  The  way  Stephen  pounced  on  the  little 
girl  almost  took  her  breath  away.  "  Whom  did  you 
say,  my  girl  ?    Speak  up ;  do  not  be  frightened.*' 

"Miss  Hilda,  sir,"  stammered  the  child ;  "she  has 
lived  with  us  since  her  papa  died.  Our  grandma  was 
hec  nurse." 

Stephen  remembered  the  old  woman  as  though  her 
face  reappeared  before  him  by  a  flash  of  light  through 
the  lapse  of  years. 

"  Gran'ma  is  dead  now,  but  Miss  Hilda  lives  with 
us,  and  mother  says  as  how  we  are  to  be  kind  to  her, 
and  help  her,  and  do  everything  we  can  for  her," 
went  on  the  child,  gaining  courage  as  she  looked  up 
into  the  big  man's  kind  face. 

**Let  me  make  no  mistake,"  said  Stephen,  whose 
face  had  gone  white  as  ashes  underneath  the  sun- 
brown.  "  This  is  an  important  thing  to  me,  my  little 
girl.    What  is  this  young  lady's  other  name  7 " 

"Romney — Miss  Ilomney,"  said  the  little  maid, 
wondering  that  he  should  ask  what  it  seemed  to  her 
everyone  in  the  world  should  know. 

Found  at  last  I  Stephen's  brain  reeled,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  speak. 

"  Tou  live  still,"  he  said,  with  his  breath  coming  hard 
and  fast,  "  in  the  little  cottage  out  near  the  hills  ? " 

'*Yes,"  said  the  child.  *'We  call  it  Woodbine 
Cottage,  but  anyone  along  the  road  will  know  it 
better  if  you  ask  for  Peters's  house." 

An  hour  later  Stephen  dismissed  his  driver  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  cottage.  He  remembered 
every  inch  of  the  breezy  road  along  the  common, 
within  sight  and  sound  of  the  sea.  The  little  cottage 
was  just  the  same,  except  that  spring  flowers  bloomed 
in  the  garden  borders,  scarlet  anemones,  dusty 
auriculas,  and  heavy-headed  violets  nestling  under 
their  flat  green  leaves. 

Mrs.  Peters,  comely  as  ever,  opened  the  door.  That 
she  did  not  recognise  him  was  evident  by  her  face. 

'*  I  am  a  friend  of  Miss  Romney's,"  he  said,  frantic- 
ally endeavouring  to  calm  his  voice  and  demeanour. 
There  was  no  use  in  appearing  to  these  people  like  an 
escaped  lunatic !     "  Can  I  see  her  ?  " 

*•  She  is  in  her  otiti  little  parlour,  sir — the  room  we 
built  for  her  when  she  came  to  us.    Step  this  way." 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  ask  her  if  she  will  see  me," 
blpphen  said,  hesitating.    "My  name  is  Wray." 

A  sudden  gleam  of  remembrance,  of  partial  recog- 
nition, crossed  the  young  woman's  face.  She  took  the 
card  he  gave  her,  and  went  back  into  the  house. 

When  she  returned,  she  looked  grave  and  troubled. 

"  Follow  me,  sir,"  she  said  quietly.  "  Miss  Romney 
wishes  you  to  come  in." 

Along  a  narrow  dark  passage,  through  an  open 
door,  which  was  closed  gently  behind  him,  and 
Stephen  stood  once  more  in  the  presence  of  the 
woman  he  loved  so  deeply,  so  faithfully,  so  well. 

She  stood  near  the  flower-framed  window,  with  her 
pale,  pathetic  face  turned  towards  him.  no  smile,  no 
glance  of  recognition,  of  pleasure  at  again  seeing  him, 


upon  her  countenance.  The  little  room,  though 
spotlessly  neat  and  clean,  was  plain  even  to  ugliness 
in  its  arrangements.  She  had  evidently  not  heart 
enough  to  make  it  pretty,  nor  to  greatly  care  what 
her  surroundings  were,  lost  to  the  world  in  this 
lonely  little  cottage  by  the  hills. 

Stephen  felt  a  great  tide  of  emotion  rising  up  in  his 
throat,  choking  him,  as  he  went  forward  and  clajsjied 
her  slight  hand  in  his.  She  was  trembling  from  head 
to  foot. 

"  So  you  have  come  home  again,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
glad ! " 

"  I  would  give  my  life  to  hear  you  say  those  words, 
Hilda.  Thank  you  for  them.  Yes,  I  am  home  again. 
My  father  is  dead,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  reason 
why  I  should  not  come  back  to  England.  And  having 
come  back  to  England,  I  have  come  back  to  yon." 

Then  a  feeling  of  remorse  overtook  him.  Was  this 
exactly  true? 

"  Mary  Owens,  my  friend,  counselled  me  to  do  so." 
he  stammered,  "otherwise  I  should  not  have  dared 
to  do  so." 

Long  ago,  whenever  he  mentioned  Mary  Owens' 
name,  a  coldness  used  to  come  between  them.  So  it 
was  now,  as  she  withdrew  her  hands  from  his  clasp, 
and  motioned  him  to  a  seat. 

"It  was  kind  of  Miss  Owens,"  she  said  quietly, 
"  only  I  wonder  you  have  found  me.  I  did  not  think 
anyone  could  have  told  you  where  I  live." 

"  It  was  hard  enough  to  find  you.  Hilda,  why  do 
you  bury  yourself  like  this  ?  It  is  not  right ;  it  can- 
not be  good  for  you,  or  healthful  for  you,  either  body 
or  soul.    You  are  too  young " 

"  I  have  peace  here,  and  friends,  and  they  bear  with 
my  sorrow,"  she  said. 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  come  out  in  the  world, 
and  forget  your  sorrow,  Hilda?  It  cannot  be  right 
that  you  should  allow  it  to  overmaster  you  thus." 

She  turned  her  face  towards  him  with  a  startled 
expression  on  it. 

"Then  you  do  not  know?"  she  said. 

"  What  should  I  know  7 "  he  asked,  a  sudden  dread 
coming  upon  him.  "I  know  nothing  about  you 
except  that  I  love  you,  and  that  you  have  always  put 
me  from  you." 

"  I  could  not  help  it,"  she  said,  wincing  where  she 
sat  as  though  he  had  struck  her. ' 

"  Long  ago  you  refused  me,  Hilda,'*  he  began  ;  but 
she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  stood  facing  him. 

"  Listen,"  she  said,  holding  up  her  hand.  "  Listen, 
and  I  shall  tell  you  why.  It  is  true  long  ago  I  said 
*No*  to  you  over  and  over  again,  because  I  knew 
what  the  years  were  bringing,  and  would  surely  bring. 
The  years  have  come,  and  they  have  brought  their 
sorrow  with  them.  Oh,  Stephen,  do  you  not  know  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know  7   I  am  blind ! " 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

"  THE  THIRD  TIME  OF  ASKING  !  " 

"  I  claim  yon  still,  for  my  own  lore's  snke ! " 

R.  Browkino. 

On  the  cliflf  overlooking  the  sea  they  sat — Stephen 
and  Hilda.    He  had  led  her  out  here  in  the  bright 
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morning  smiflhiiie.  Far  below  at  their  feet  the  sea  laj 
calm  and  brilliantly  bine.  Eyery  orevioe  of  the  cliff 
was  filled  with  primroses,  down  to  the  very  edpre  of  the 
soft  mossy  grnus ;  away  behind  them  im  the  hill-slope 
aslantini?  sheet  of  bluebells  waved  their  heads  in  the 


wards,  reading  the  past  in  the  light  of  the  present^ 
thinking  of  her  whose  welfare  he  would  gladly 
have  purchased  with  his  life,  until  dawn  came,  and 
gathered  itself  to  daylight,  and  left  him  free  to  go  to 
her  once  more. 


* '  So  you  have  come  home  again,'  she  said.'*~p.  416. 


sun-warmed  atmosphere.  The  fields  around  were 
grolden  with  armies  of  cowslips  and  fleets  of  butter- 
cups. A  la^  carolled  high  up  in  the  air  above  their 
heads. 

Stephen's  face  was  very  white,  and  his  eyes  had  the 

unrefreshed  look  left  by  a  wakeful  night.    In  his 

agony  of  sorrow  he  had  not  slept — had  only  paced 

forward  in  his  room,  to  and  fro,  backwards  and  for- 

27 


Then  he  had  led  her  unresisting  out  into  the  sun- 
shine by  the  seashore.  Now  for  words  to  tell  her 
what  he  felt !  He  looked  at  the  girl's  sad  white  face 
in  a  sort  of  rapture  of  pity.  What  had  his  life  been 
in  comparison  of  hers  ?  It  broke  his  heart  when  he 
considered  the  silence^  the  sweet  patience,  the  drear 
darkness,  the  weight  of  sorrow  crushing  that  young 
heart,  uncheered  by  one  smallest  ray  of  hope. 
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"  When  did  it  oome  to  you,  my  darling  ?  "  he  asked 
her  brokenly.  In  his  great  grief  he  lavished  tenderest 
names  upon  her,  as  we  do  to  a  dear  little  pet  child 
who  is  hnrt    She  did  not  reprove  him. 

"  The  last  thing  I  saw  was  my  father's  open  grave/* 
she  said,  in  low,  awestruck  tones.  "They  led  me 
home  blind." 

*'And  have  you  known  for  long  that  this  was 
coming  to  you?"  he  questioned  tenderly. 

"  I  have  grown  up  under  its  shadow,"  she  replied, 
passing  her  hand  wearily  across  her  sightless  face. 
**  I  have  known  since  I  was  a  little  child  it  must  be  so 
with  me.  My  mother  was  blind  for  over  a  year  before 
she  died." 

"But  why  should  you,  therefore,  think  it  must  be 
your  fate  also  ? " 

"Because  at  times  my  sight  would  suddenly 
fade — sometimes  only  grow  dim,  but  of  late  it  would 
go  out  altogether,  leaving  only  darkness  behind : 
often  it  has  been  so.  It  used  to  frighten  me  at 
first ;  then  I  got  used  to  it — ^now  I  am  completely 
blind." 

"  Then  that  was  the  shadow  I  have  seen  upon  your 
face,  dear,  long  ago.  I  have  often  wondered  at  the 
sudden  clouding  of  your  face,  which  was  usually  so 
bright,  so  clear,"  he  cried  impetuously. 

"  Yes ;  often  when  I  have  been  with  you  it  has 
come,"  she  said.  "  Once,  I  recollect,  it  was  that  lovely 
evening  you  had  taken  me  out  in  a  boat,  and  there 
was  an  exquisite  sunset,  and  I  was  so  perfectly  happy, 
when  all  at  once  it  came,  and  shut  out  everything 
from  me — ^your  face,  the  sea,  the  sky,  all  went  in  a 
moment." 

"  And  you  did  not  tell  me  I "  he  murmured. 

"  Why  should  1 7 "  she  asked  simply.  "  You  could 
not  have  helped  me :  no  one  could.  They  said  the 
sorrow  about  .dear  Uncle  Drury,  and  the  watching  by 
my  father,  brought  it  on  sooner  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  oome.    I  do  not  know." 

"  How  good  you  are,  Hilda  I  how  patient  I "  he 
exclaimed. 

"  No,  I  am  not  patient,"  she  said ;  "  my  heart  is  too 
full  of  pain  to  let  me  be  patient.  You  must  not  say 
that  of  me,  because  it  is  not  true.  If  you  oould  only 
look  into  my  heart,  you  would  see  how  wicked  I  am — 
how  far,  how  very  far,  from  being  patient  and  sub- 
missive." 

She  threw  up  her  hands  with  a  little  despairing 
gesture,  then  meekly  bowed  her  head,  while  great  sor- 
rowful tears  rolled  down  her  thin  white  cheeks. 
Stephen  sat  looking  at  her,  all  his  love  a  thousand- 
fold intensified  in  his  dark  true  eyes.  He  looked 
at  the  pale  hand  lying  in  her  lap,  and  thought  of  the 
untold  wealth  he  would  gladly  give  might  he  but 
hold  it  in  his,  or  even  touch  it 

"  It  comforts  me  to  know  you  are  sorry  for  me,"  she 
went  on  presently,  forlornly  wiping  the  tears  as  they 
thickly  gathered  and  fell.  "  It  is  like  a  cup  of  water 
in  a  thirsty  land.  Sitting  in  the  dark  for  ever,  doing 
nothing,  has  been  hard,  guessing  at  the  things  about 
me  by  their  feel  and  form.  It  is  always  night  with 
me— a  night  without  stars.  Sometimes  I  passionately 
long  for  one  moment  of  sight.  I  crave  to  see  the  blue 
shimmering  of  the  sea,  or  a  fruit-tree  white  with 


blossom,  or  the  stan  shining  high  up  in  a  deep  grey 
summer  sky,  or  the  children  gather  a  flower  and  give 
it  me,  and  I  long  to  see  its  colour.  All  these  common 
sights,  that  others  think  so  little  of,  gone  from  me  for 
ever  I  I  loved  them  so  well.  To  me  it  was  such  joy 
to  see  a  glorious  sunrise,  or  look  out  over  the  sea,  so 
wide  and  fresh  and  fair— or  to  note  a  golden 
laburnum  growing  amidst  the  tender  green  of  the 
larches,  or  to  watch  the  soft  morning  mists  rising  from 
off  the  hills.  It  was  not  much :  it  is  grranted  to  almost 
everyone  to  see  these  common  daily  things,  but  I  loved 
them  all.  And  they  are  gone  for  ever.  To  sit  and 
think  of  them  is  all  I  can  do— when  the  sun  shines 
warm  on  me,  to  say  to  myself,  *  To-day  the  sky  is  blue, 
and  great  white  clouds  float  softly  along  it ;  or  i)erhap&> 
it  is  dappled  with  silver.  And  the  sea  is  blue  too. 
with  the  cloud-shadows  racing  over  its  surface.' 
Memory  is  all  I  have  left.  I  pray  God  of  His  great 
mercy  to  leave  me  that.  I  sometimes  dread  lest  it  too 
shall  fade  out  into  darkness,  and  leave  me  bereft 
indeed." 

A  great  white  butterfly  came  floating  by  on  the 
breeze,  rested  an  instant  on  a  branch  of  gorse  where 
the  first  spring  flowers  were  opening,  and  fluttered 
away.  Stephen  watched  it  hovering,  flitting^ 
going,  while  his  soul  answered  to  the  girl's  heart- 
sick, bitter  cry,  and  he  knew  not  what  to  say  to 
her. 

"  But  there  must  be  some  remedy,  some  cure ! "  he 
exclaimed  passionately.  "My  own  dear  little  girl,  it 
is  not  just,  it  is  not  fair  th&t  this  shadow  should 
always  rest  upon  you.  I  cannot  bear  it — I  will  not 
bear  it!" 

"  Hush  1 "  she  said  gently.  "Help  me  to  be  patient 
and  submissive  to  6od*s  will,  rather  than  rebellious. 
Teach  me  to  be  good.  No,  there  is  no  hope  for  me, 
Stephen,  none.  Long  ago,  when  I  was  a  very  little 
girl,  and  first  complained  of  this  strange  dimness. 
Uncle  Drury  took  me  to  a  doctor  in  Bullionston  for 
advice,  and  he,  when  he  heard  of  my  mother,  said 
that  there  was  no  hope — ^that  I  must  be  blind  also." 

"  He  was  some  stupid  country  fool,"  said  Stephen 
hotly  ;  "  possibly  not  an  oculist  at  all.  Let  me  take 
you  to  one  of  the  best  men  in  London,  and  let  ns  see 
what  he  will  say  before  we  pronounce  it  hopeless. 
Oh,  Hilda,  Hilda,  my  darling  !  if  you  can  boar  this,  I 
cannot.    My  heart  is  broken  for  you." 

His  voice  failed  and  broke,  and  in  the  silence  she 
knew  that  he  was  weeping.  Mutely  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  towards  him ;  he  seized  it,  and  bowed 
his  face  down  on  it,  and  she  felt  his  hot,  scalding 
tears,  and  heard  the  long,  fierce  sobs  that  shook  his 
manhood  to  its  depths. 

Awhile  she  let  him  weep— she  that  had  no  longer 
tears  for  her  own  sorrow.  Then  she  laid  her  other 
hand  softly  on  the  bowed  head,  and  gently  stroked  his 
hair. 

"  Do  not,  Stephen,  do  not !  It  hurts  me  to  hear  yon 
grieve  like  this  for  me.  See,  I  do  not  grieve  any 
longer  for  myself.  That  is  all  over  and  gone  now.  I 
have  wept,  but  I  smile  now.  Look  in  my  face,  and  see 
if  I  am  not  contented— I  do  not  say  happy — I  do  not 
think  even  God  expects  me  to  be  that— but  contented. 
Cannot  you  be  contented  too  ?     I  should  not  have  this 
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to  suffer  except  it  were  6od*B  will.  He  ha.8  giyen  me 
this  cross  to  bear,  and  shall  I  refuse  to  carry  it  ?  I 
have  you  to  be  sorry  for  me.  Christ  had  no  one  in 
His  dark  hour.  Stephen,  dear  Stephen !  do  not  weep : 
it  breaks  my  heart." 

The  touch  of  the  small  hand  on  his  hair,  the  sound 
of  her  quiet  voice — ^though  he  scarce  knew  what  she 
said,  only  that  she  called  him  by  his  name— soothed 
him. 

*•  I  feel  the  warm  sunshine,  I  smell  the  flowers,  and 
the  fresh  breezes  of  the  sea  come  to  me,"  she  went  on 
presently.  "I  can  hear  the  birds  singing  in  that 
wood  close  by,  and  in  the  mornings  early  they  come 
and  perch  about  the  branches  near  my  window  and 
sing  to  me.  For  this  shall  I  not  thank  God  ? "  and 
she  stretched  out  her  hands  to  clasp  the  warm, 
fragrant  air. 

He  sat  looking  at  her  in  silence — silent  because 
he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak — tears  of  great 
pity  and  utter  love  in  his  eyes,  and  yearning  pain 
at  his  heart. 

That  cri^at,  simple,  manly  heart  of  his  was  nigh  to 
breaking  this  bright,  balmy  morning  in  May,  because 
that  for  all  his  love  he  could  not  ease  her  suffering. 
She  held  his  very  life  in  that  little  fragile  hand  of 
hers ;  all  that  he  had  was  hers — ^his  heart,  and 
strength,  and  youth.  And  yet  he  could  not  help 
her. 

Then  she  talked  calmly  of  outside,  indifferent 
thinga^  gave  him  a  little  sketch  of  her  life  since  her 
father  died  and  Master  Brury's  kind  old  smile  was 
laid  beneath  the  churchyard  sod.  She  spoke  of  the 
kindness  she  had  met  with,  told  him  of  the  little 
interests  she  strove  to  make  for  herself  in  her 
darkened  life,  so  that  she  might  not  be  altogether 
useless — ^not  altogether  a  burden;  of  the  sorrow, 
deeper  than  loss  or  bereavement,  which  lay  upon 
her,  she  scarce  spoke  at  all.  Her  desire  was  rather 
to  lead  his  thoughts  away  from  that. 

But  Stephen's  thoughts  could  not  be  turned  from 
this  one  awful  dominant  fact — that  her  life  was 
spoiled,  and  he  could  in  nowise  help  her. 

He  stood  up  abruptly,  and  left  her  sitting  on  the 
mossy  sward  alone. 

He  stooped,  and  gathered  a  little  posy  of  the  pale, 
sweet  primroses,  and  bringing  them  bock  to  her, 
laid  them  in  her  lap. 

''How  fresh!  how  sweet!"  she  said,  laying  their 
soft  petals  to  her  pale  eheek.  "There  is  nothing  so 
spring-like  as  the  smell  of  primroses.    I  love  them !  '* 

"There  is  a  schooner  far  out,"  he  said  abruptly. 
'*  She  has  all  sail  set,  and  in  the  sunshine  she  looks 
like  a  great  butterfly  poised  above  the  sea.  Far  in 
the  distance  I  see  a  fleet  of  brown-sailed  Ashing- 
boats.  The  sea  fades  into  sky,  and  half  of  them  seem 
sailing  in  the  air." 

Hilda*8  head  droops  lower  over  the  primroses  in 
her  hand. 

"Can  you  imagine,"  he  went  on,  "how  golden 
yellow  is  the  gorse,  just  freshly  bursting  into  bloom  ? 
and  how  vivid  is  the  green  of  those  young  larch 
firs  in  the  plantation  to  our  left?  Away  inland 
among  the  trees  I  see  the  faint  blue  smoke  above 
the  hidden  farms." 


<<  Ton  are  cruel !  *"  she  cried  passionately,  throwing 
his  flowers  from  her.  "Cruel,  cruel  1  unkind  I  Will 
you  not  let  me  forget  ? " 

"  I  am  cruel,  my  darling,  that  I  may  be  kind,"  he 
said  tenderly,  while  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  gathered  her  hands  into  his  strong,  close  clasp. 
'*  I  want  to  make  you  discontented.  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  you  accept  your  fate  so  quietly,  and  sit  down 
under  the  cloud  that  has  overtaken  you.  I  want  to 
make  you  feel  such  a  longing  to  see  these  things 
around  you  that  you  will  come  with  me  to  London. 
I  want  to  have  the  best  advice  for  you.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  you  might  be  cured.  So  many  people 
are  cured  in  these  days  of  maladies  that  our  fathers 
and  mothers  sat  down  under  as  hopeless.  I  want 
you  to  consent  to  try,  at  least,  what  may  be 
done." 

"Is  it  wise,  is  it  kind,"  she  faltered,  "to  raise 
hopes  within  me  that  may  be  doomed  to  fresh  dis- 
appointment ?  Is  it  not  better  now,  after  these  long 
dajTs  of  darkness,  when  I  have  almost  leamt  to  surb- 
mit  in  patience — is  it  not  better  to  leave  me  so?" 

"  No,  no !  a  thousand  times  no  I "  he  cried  im- 
petuously. "Think  what  it  would  be  to  you — a. 
successful  operation,  your  sight  restored — ^your  life 
again  bright  as  a  young  girVs  life  should  be." 

She  covered  her  face  in  her  hands. 

He  went  on  tenderly,  his  voice  deep  and  husky 
with  emotion — 

"Think  what  it  would  be  to  me." 

She  raised  her  head,  and  turned  her  sweet,  sightless 
eyes  towards  him.  He  interpreted  the  meaning 
quickly  enough. 

"  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  darling,"  he  said.  "  I 
do  not  mean  what  I  said  selfishly.  I  have  no  hope- 
of  ever  being  more  to  you  than  I  am  now — ^your 
friend.  But  your  friend  I  will  be.  You  surely  do- 
not  mean  to  take  that  poor  privilege  from  me?  It 
is  because  I  love  you  so  dearly,  so  entirely,  that  I  ask 
you  to  make  this  one  effort — ^beoause  your  sorrow 
is  my  sorrow,  your  joy  my  greatest  happiness,  your 
blindness,  darkness,  is  misery  of  soul  to  me.  I 
want  you  to  be  happy.  I  would  give  wealth  and 
health,  yes,  Ufe  itself  to  make  you  happy,  to  Ijlf t  this- 
burden  from  you,  to  clear  this  shadow  from  your 
path.  To  know  you  bright  and  happy  once  more 
would  be  lifelong  happiness  to  me.  I  could  then 
step  aside,  and  if  you  so  willed  it,  never  ask  to  see 
your  face  again." 

"  What  love  is  this  ! "  she  cried  bitterly.  But  a 
deep  crimson  flush  rose  and  burned  in  her  cheeks, 
while  her  lips  trembled— almost  it  seemed  with  hap- 
piness. "  To  think  that  after  all  these  years  you  love 
me  still  I  What  have  I  done  to  win  ft  heart  so  true,  so 
utterly  faithful  ss  yours  1  Oh,  Stephen!  forgive  me — 
it  was  not  all  my  fault.  I  never  dreamt  you  would 
love  me  so.  I  have  hoped,  yes,  I  have  prayed  that  you 
might  forget  me.  I  have  of  late  pictured  you  as  the 
husband  of  Miss  Owens.  I  have  thanked  God  that 
you  had  forgotten  me." 

"  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  you,  Hilda,"  he  said 
simply.  "  If  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  in  stifling  my 
love  for  you — I  honestly  tried  to  do  so— now  this 
morning  I  flnd  I  made  a  mistake.    But  when  I  spoke 
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"'The  ohfldren  gather  roand  me,  and  I  tell  them  stories.' "—j»*  ISL 


iA  love  to  yon  long  ago,  dear,  it  always  vexed  yonr 
little  heart  because  you  could  not  return  it.  It  was 
an  offering  that  found  no  response  in  yon.  That  was 
in  nowise  your  fault.  Love  is  free  to  oome  and  free 
to  go  ;  and  you  never  loved  me,  and  frankly  told  me 
so.  That  is  over  and  done  with  now,  and  there  is  no 
one  to  blame.  Most  assuredly  I  do  not  blame  myself 
for  loving  you ;  for,  knowing  you,  I  must  love  you,  and 
Heaven  knows  I  am  not  coxcomb  enough  to  blame  you 
for  not  loving  me.  There  is  little  in  me  to  love.  But 
it  is  not  of  love  I  want  to  speak  this  morning.  It  is 
of  you,  dear,  always  of  you — it  is  only  to  plan  how 
you  may  be  helped — how  you  may,  under  God's  grace, 
be  cured.  I  shall  never, more  vex  you  with  speech  of 
love;    only  believe   always  my  heart  is  yours,   my 


service  is  yours,  and  my  happiness  is  yours,  iTn^w^iy^h 
as  I  shall  never  know  a  happy  hour  again  until  this 
shadow  is  lifted  from  your  life." 

"  And  if  I  go  to  London,  and  if  I  try  what  can  be 
done,  and  if  it  fails  ? "  she  asked,  in  low,  awe-etruok 
tones. 

''It  will  not  fail,"  he  said  passionately. 

"  I  feel  that  it  will,"  she  said,  with  a  sorrowful 
shake  of  the  head.  "  I  know  I  am  hopelessly  blind. 
The  doctors  can  do  no  more  than  make  conviction 
certainty — what  then?" 

"  What  then  ?  "  he  said  hoarsely.  "  Why,  you  will 
have  done  all  within  your  power,  and  if  the  case  is 
pronounced  hopeless — ^but  it  won't,  it  can't  be :  that 
would   be  too  cruel — why,  then  you  are  no  worse 
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off  than  jon  are  now  this  mormng,  sitting  here  with 
me  on  this  green  hillside." 

"  No  worse  off  I  Ah,  Stephen  1  how  can  you  say  so  ? 
To  oome  back  here  to  my  little  cottage  home,  where 
they  are  kind  and  faithful  to  me,  because  they  have 
always  known  and  loved  me,  the  only  friends  I  have, 
save  you '* 

"  I  am  glad  you  recognise  my  friendship,"  he  said 
quietly. 

*'  Come  back  here  to  pass  my  life  in  the  certainty  of 
darkness  for  evermore.  To  have  a  most  painful  hope 
raised  in  my  heart,  only  to  have  it  stifled  for  ever. 
To  go  forth,  longing,  yearning,  reaching  towards  light, 
to  return  with  the  sentence  pronounced,  *  No  hope.' " 

"But  why  come  back  here? " 

"  Where  else  have  I  to  go  ? " 

Stephen  glanced  below  him  to  where  the  little  ivy- 
clad  cottage  was  outUned  against  the  green  oowslip- 
beeprinkled  meadow  beyond,  with  its  casements 
opened  to  the  light  and  air,  and  a  tendril  of  white 
smoke  curling  above  its  thatched  roof.  No  other 
house  but  that — ^no  other  friends  than  the  humble 
hearts  within  it. 

"  It  must  be  dreary  for  you.  They  are  good  and 
kind,  I  am  sure,"  he  said  deprecatingly,  as  half  in 
doubt  what  he  was  going  to  say.  *^  But  they  cannot 
be  proper  society  for  you.  If  you  mv^  be  blind,  all 
around  you  should  be  as  bright,  afl  cheerful,  as  con- 
genial as  possible ;  someone  to  read  for  you,  to  tell 
you  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  you  cannot  see, 
to  bring  you  a  breath  from  the  living  world  where 
men  live,  and  move,  and  work.  Life  here  must  be 
perfect  stagnation." 

*'They  are  kind  to  me,"  she  said  forlornly.  "And 
they  are  all  I  have.  Bo  not  try  to  make  me  dis- 
contented ;  I  do  not  stagnate.  I  can  sit  and  think  of 
the  places  I  have  seen ;  I  can  remember,  for  instance, 
that  autumn  day  I  went  up  the  hills  with  you,  and 
how  soft  the  heat-haze  lay  upon  the  sea,  and  dimmed 
the  outline  of  the  hills,  and  how  pink  the  heather 
was,  and  the  gorse  how  golden  and  fragrant  .  I  can 
picture  dear  Uncle  Drury's  laoe,  and  see  him  in  the 
night  watches — night  or  morning  I  know  not  which, 
all  is  night  to'  me  now — or  I  can  think  I  am  in 
church,  listening  to  my  father's  voice  as  he  reads  the 
sCTvice.  And  in  the  dusk  the  children  gather  round 
me,  and  I  tell  them  stories ;  or  when  it  is  bright  and 
sunny,  as  to-day,  Kate  Peters  takes  my  hand;  and 
leads  me  to  the  little  garden,  where  I  can  sit  in  the 
comfortable  ohair  her  husband  made  specially  for  me, 
and  dream  that  I  am  in  the  garden  at  home,  and- that 
I  have  only  my  eyes  closed,  and  that  presently  the 
bell  will  ring  and  rouse  me,  and  I  shall  go  down  to 
the  house  to  dinner ;  or  when  Kate  is  busy  I  some- 
times mind  her  little  baby  for  her,  and  the  gentle 
touches  of  its  small,  soft  hands  upon  my  blind  eyes 
seem  some  way  to  bring  me  nearer  to  God." 

"But  it  is  a  sad,  sad  life  for  you,  my  darling," 
he  urged.  "Even  your  own  showing  of  it  wrings 
my  very  heart  with  its  pathos.  Think  of  a  life 
like  this  stsetching  out  before  you  for  years  and 
years  I " 

"I  dare  not  think,"  she  said. 

''It   need   not   be  Uke   this,"  he  pleaded.     "Can 


you    not  let  me  try  and  make  a  happier  life  for 
you  ? " 

"I  do  not  see  how  you  could." 

"  Oh  !  if  I  could  only  show  you  what  is  in  my  heart  1 
If  only  you  could  believe  me,  dear,  when  I  speak  ;  if 
only  you  could  believe  it  is  not  selfishness  which 
prompts  me  I  I  will  never  speak  to  you  one  word  of 
love ;  but  will  you  not  even  now  trust  me,  put  your 
hand  in  mine,  and  let  me  make  your  life  a  little  more 
like  what  it  should  be  ?  The  world  would  not  under- 
stand a  mere  friendship  between  us — ^the  world  never 
does  trouble  itself  to  think  the  right  thing ;  otherwise, 
I  should  ask  you  just  to  let  me  be  your  friend,  your 
brother,  your  guardian.  But  let  me  have  a  dearer 
and  a  closer  claim  to  shield  you — I  will  serve  yout 
with  all  my  heart.  Surely,  dear,  surely  as  my  wife- 
you  would  be  a  little  happier — ^your  life  would  be- 
somewhat  less  desolate  tlu^  in  that  little  cottage 
below  there.  I  will  promise  not  to  let  my  love  for 
you  become  a  persecution  to  you.  I  will  not  speak  of 
it  to  you,  darling.  I  will  not  even  call  you  darling, 
if  you  do  not  like.  I  wiU  be  solemn  and  staid  as  a 
judge,  and  as  cold  as  a  mummy.  But  do  give  me  the 
right  to  take  care  of  you  and  do  things  for  you! 
Think  what  joy  you  could  give  me  by  consenting. 
What  would  it  be  to  me  to  have  you  to  come  home  ta 
of  an  evening :  to  read  to  you  all  the  new  booka 
as  they  came  out :  to  have  you  sing  for  me  in  the 
twilight  the  old  songs  you  used  to  sing  long  ago  at 
the  Parsonage.  Hilda,  dear  Hilda!  grant  me  my  re- 
quest." 

"Stephen,"  she  said,  very  sweetly,  and  gropingly 
stretching  forth  her  hand  until  it  rested  upon  his, 
"  I  thank  you  very  deeply — I  cannot  tell  you  what  I 
feel,  nor  how  all  ashamed  I  am  to  receive  a  love  of 
which  I  am  most  unworthy.  I  do  not  know  why  you 
love  me  as  you  do,  but  I  accept  it  afl  a  fact ;  and  in 
my  lonely  life  your  friendship  will  be  a  great  boon,  a- 
blessing,  a  brightness  above  that  which  I  had  dared  to 
hope  for.  But  to  accept  this  other  sacrifice  at  your 
hands — ^hush  !  I  know  what  you  would  say  :  that  it 
is  no  sacrifice-— but  still  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not, 
accept  it.  Come  and  see  me  sometimes;  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  your  voice  and  feel  your  presence;  it 
will  be  something  to  look  forward  to  when  the  days 
are  drear  and  long  in  passing.  But  believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  this,  that  if  I  would  not  become  your  wife 
long  ago  when  I  oidy  dreaded  this  trial,  less  than  ever 
will  I  consent  now,  when  the  blow  has  fallen,  and  I 
know  the  worst.  Do  not  ask  me  any  more,  dear 
Stephen.  It  is  only  grief  to  both  of  us,  harping  on 
this  theme." 

Sorrowfully  he  looked  down  upon  the  slight,  thin 
fingers  lying  on  his  own  sinewy  brown  hand.  Well 
he  knew  the  gentle  obstinacy  of  the  ^t\  how  she 
would  in  nowise  yield. 

"Hilda,"  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh  that  was 
mostly  of  baffled  pain,  "  how  I  wish  I  could  take  you 
up  in  my  arms,  slight  little  thing  that  you  are,  and 
run  away  with  you,  whether  you  would  or  no.  I  am 
sorry  the  good  old  '  Young  Lochinvar '  days  are  over. 
If  only  I  had  you  safe,  for  instance,  on  that  full- 
rigged  schooner — only  a  speck  on  the  horizon  now 
— ^I  would  fly  away  with  you  to  southern  seas,  or 
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somewhere  where  the  sun  would  be  always  bright 
and  warm,  and  the  birds  always  singing  in  the  trees, 
and  against  your  will  I  would  take  oare  of  you,  and 
make  you  happy." 

"  You  could  never  make  me  happy  against  my  will," 
she  said,  and  sighed. 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  he  replied,  re-echoing  the 
sigh.  "Well,  I  suppose  I  must  only  content  myself 
with  the  permission  you  give  me  of  remaining  your 
friend,  and  coming  to  see  yon  now  and  again.  How 
often  shall  I  come  ?  " 

"Whenever  you  like,"  she  said,  trying  to  smile. 
"Once  a  year,  parhaps." 

"Whenever  I  like  would  be  every  hour  of  every 
day,  Hilda,"  he  replied  gravely.  "  And  it  is  a  long  way 
from  London  to  these  your  barbarous  shores.  Nothing 
amuses  me  more  than  the  calm  way  you  women  expect 
a  mutilated  man  to  keep  afloat,  and  do  his  daily  work 
as  if  he  were  all  right." 

"  What  do  you  mean  \ "  she  asked. 

"  Why,  if  I  am  in  London,  and  you  are  here  in  this 
little  cottage  by  the  sea,  am  not  I  mutilated  ?  It  is 
not  a  pretty  word,  I  know,  but  it  fits  the  case  exactly. 
I  there,  you  here,  a  yearly  visit,  a  few  words  of  greet- 
ing before  the  time  of  saying  good-bye  arrives— I  call 
that  nothing  but  mutilation.  I  declare  I  could  get  on 
better  without  a  limb  than  I  expect  to  do  now,  with 
the  knowledge  of  you  here  alone,  blind  and  desolate. 
Do  you  think  any  pleasant  sights  will  have  much 
charm  for  me  henceforth?" 

"Stephen,  you  feel  things  too  deeply.  You  must 
reconstruct  your  life.  Can  you  not  marry?  When 
you  come  to  think  seriously  of  it,  a  blind  wife  would 
really  be  a  sore  affliction ;  and  then  your  wife  can  ask 
me  on  a  visit,  and  I  shall  come " 

He  put  his  finger  on  her  lips  suddenly.  "I  can 
«tand  a  good  deal,"  he  said  sternly,  "but  not  talk 
Jike  this  from  you." 

"Is  Miss  Owens  still  unmarried?"  she  faltered. 

*'  Yes,"  he  replied,  thinking  what  ages  ago  that  day 
in  Westminster  cloisters  seemed,  when  he  had  asked 
■Mary  to  be  his  wife. 

"  I  think  she  always  cared  for  you,"  said  Hilda. 

*'  She  never  did,"  he  answered.    "  She  told  me  with 

her    own    lips   that   once    she  did    love    someone, 

but  that  he  did  not  care  for  her.    Mary  and  I  are 

nothing  but  very  good  friends.    I  asked  her  the  other 

.  day  to  marry  me,  and  she  refused." 

*'  Perhaps  she  did  not  think  you  loved  her  enough," 
■:j9aid  Hilda,  growing  red. 

*'''  Perhap3  so.  Her  answer  was  that  she  had  loved, 
tiirnd  been  disappointed.  I  had  loved  and  been  dis- 
-appointed  too,  you  see,  so  I  knew  what  she  meant.  I 
^iiad  a  sorb  of  dreamy  idea  of  two  marred  lives  making 
one  perfect  one,  but  Mary  was  wiser  than  I,  and  put 
me  from  her — I  am  glad  she  did  now.  I  would  rather 
have  you  on  the  come-to-see-you-once-a-year  S3rstem 
than  be  the  adored  and  jubilant  husband  of  any  other 
woman  on  earth." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  for  you  Mary  Owens  cared,"  thought 
Hilda.  But  she  did  not  put  her  thought  into  words, 
and,  shortly  after,  the  sunshine  passed  from  off  the 
spot  where  they  were  seated,  and  Stephen,  rising,  led 
her  down  the  hillside. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

FROM  CROSS  TO  CROWN. 

"I  bless  Him  for  my  life  and  for  my  death, 
But  most,  that  in  my  death  uiy  life  is  crowned." 

Miss  Mulocb. 

"WuT  did  you  not  send  for  me  sooner?  I  would 
have  come  to  you.  It  is  not  good  for  you  to  be  here 
alone,"  said  Mary  Owens,  as  she  bent  tenderly  over 
her  old  friend,  Mr.  Davenent. 

The  old  man  was  lying  on  his  small,  narrow  bed, 
his  face  as  white  as  the  pillows  underneath  his  head. 

"  I  knew  your  love  would  never  fail,  my  child,"  he 
said,  smiling  up  into  her  eager,  anxious  face.  "  But  I 
have  wanted  for  naught,  and  I  told  them  not  to  send 
for  you  until  the  end  drew  near.  And  to-day  the 
doctor  told  me  it  was  time.  Will  you  stay  with  me  to 
the  end,  dear  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  will,"  she  murmured  brokenly. 

"It  is  not  that  I  am  afraid  to  die,"  he  went  on 
feebly.  "  I  know  in  Whom  I  have  believed,  and  He  is 
near  me  now.  He  will  turn  the  shadow  of  death  into 
the  morning.  But  it  will  be  sweet  to  pass  henoe  with 
a  human  heart  which  loves  me  near  me,  holding  my 
hand  until  I  reach  the  other  side.  Do  I  ask  too  much 
of  your  love,  Mary  ? " 

"  No ;  nothing  that  I  could  do  for  you  would  be  too 
much,"  she  answered. 

"  Then  you  love  me,  dear  child  ? " 

"  I  do— I  do— -oh,  indeed  I  do !  When  you  are  gone 
I  shall  have  no  one  left  to  love" — and  she  broke 
down,  sobbing,  kneeling  by  his  bedside,  with  her  face 
hidden  in  the  clothes.  Very  tenderly  the  old  worn 
hand  rested  on  the  bowed  head,  and  his  face  was  as 
the  face  of  an  angel. 

He  lay  quietly  hour  after  hour.  Mary,  grown 
calm,  sat  by  him,  tended  him  with  every  sweet 
observance  her  love  could  dictate,  read  for  him  at 
his  request,  or  softly  repeated  favourite  hymns  for 
him. 

Now  and  again,  as  his  feeble  state  would  let  him, 
he  spoke  to  her  :  told  her  much  of  the  days  when  he 
and  her  mother  were  young  and  loved  each  other. 
He  had  no  restless  sufferings  or  death  pains  to  harass 
him ;  very  quietly  and  calmly  he  lay,  life  fast  ebbing 
from  the  tired  limbs  that  had  toiled  so  long  and  so 
faithfully. 

"They  say  this  has  come  suddenly,"  he  said,  turning 
towards  her,  as  the  long,  bright  day  wore  on  to  even- 
ing, and  the  small,  bare  room  grew  darker.  "  But  to 
me  it  has  not  been  sudden.  I  have  felt  my  strength 
decaying,  each  one  of  my  old  limbs  growing  stiffer  as 
I  went  about  my  work;  my  eyes  grown  strangely 
dim,  and  my  natural  force  considerably  abated.  The 
grasshopper  has  been  a  burden." 

"And  yet  you  would  take  no  rest,*"  said  Mary,  with 
tender  reproach. 

"No;  I  needed  none.  Besides,  the  labourers  are 
few.  There  is  no  time  for  rest.  Life  is  brief,  and  sin 
and  sorrow  are  all  around.  The  green  pastures  are 
before  me,  and  fulness  of  rest  is  there.  It  sorrows 
me  most  of  all  to  go  hence  and  leave  my  people. 
But  I  try  not  to  think  of  this— to  remember  that  He 
Who  takes  me  away  can  make  it  up  to  them.    And 
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whftt  am  I,  that  they  should  miss  me  ?  Why  do  you 
not  reprove  my  conceited  moanings,  Mary?" — ^with 
the  old  bright,  quaint  smile  she  knew  so  well  shining 
out  on  his  thin  face. 

"Leave  yoar  work  with  me,"  she  said  earnestly, 
taking  his  hand  in  hers.  "  I  have  money,  and  I  shall 
see  that  all  that  you  have  been  doing  here  shall  not 
fall  to  the  ground.  It  will  not  be  the  same  as  though 
it  were  still  yourself — ^that  can  never  be — but  trust 
me,  dear  father,  for  it  alL" 

*'  Thank  you,  my  child ;  I  do.  When  Mary  makes 
a  promise,  the  thing  is  sure." 

As  the  evening  wore  on  he  seemed  to  grow  stronger. 
He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  propped  up  with  pillows,  and 
took  a  white  rose  from  the  flowers  Mary  had  brought 
him,  to  hold  in  his  hand  and  look  at  lovingly.  Mary 
eat  by  him,  and  sang  for  him  soft,  gentle,  tender 
hymns  about  the  h9me  above.  His  face  was  full  of 
the  glory  of  life's  simset,  with  some  of  the  awed 
solemnity  of  the  joy  of  heaven's  dawn.  For  him  at 
eventide  there  was  light. 

"The  end  is  not  far  off  now,"  he  whispered,  as 
she  bent  over  him  to  arrange  his  pillows.  "  You  and 
I  shall  sit  and  talk  together  no  more  until  we  meet 
in  the  Land  o'  the  LeaL  Do  you  remember  singing 
that  one  day  for  poor  old  blind  Jameson,  dear  ?  You 
sang  it  to  me  also,  though  you  did  not  know  all  that 
I  love  are  there ;  and  you  will  come  some  day.  Mary, 
my  child !  Mary,  see  that  you  come.  Choose  the  better 
part,  and  remember  now  that  I  say  this  to  you  here 
on  my  death-bed,  at  the  end  of  a  long  life :  there  is 
nothing  so  good  as  love,  neither  fame,  nor  riches, 
nor  intellect,  nor  power — nothing  like  love.  The  man 
who  loves  best  is  most  Godlike.  See  that  you  love 
Christ  flrst  and  best,  and  then  love  all  His  creatures 
for  His  dear  sake." 

Mary  is  silent,  for  she  cannot  trust  herself  to 
epeak. 

'*A11  else  will  fade  away  into  nothingness,"  he 
murmured.  "  But  love  remains.  When  I  was  young 
I  walked  in  my  own  ways,  and  after  the  counsel  of 
my  own  thoughts.  And  He  cut  down  my  green  gourd. 
And  now  is  it  sweet  to  go  hence  to  His  rest.  I  have 
done  my  work,  I  have  finished  my  course.  May  He 
for  whom  it  was  done  Himself  make  it  perfect." 

Then  he  lay  very  still  for  a  long,  long  time.  Mary 
oould  scarce  hear  his  breathing ;  at  times  she  bent 
over  him  in  her  agony  of  fear  lest  it  had  stopped,  and 
that  he  had  gone  without  a  farewell  glance  or  word. 
He  had  never  been  one  to  give  trouble,  and  he  gave 
none  now.  Little  by  little  the  sounds  of  the  daily 
turmoil  of  the  outside  world  died  away  into  silence. 
The  sky  darkened,  but  a  dim  light  burned  behind  a 
curtain,  making  fitful  shadows  on  the  carpetless  floor. 
The  little  room  was  fragrant  with  the  white  lilac  and 
the  roses  Mary  had  brought  with  her.  In  the  next 
room  watched  the  old  woman  who  had  always  waited 
on  Mr.  Davenent,  and  kept  his  small  rooms  neat  and 
clean.  The  small  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  ticked 
loudly.  Mary  watched  the  hands  move  slowly  yet 
inexorably  on.  Never  had  the  sense  of  how  time, 
once  gone,  never  returns,  pressed  so  keenly  on  her 
eoul  as  now,  when  she  looked  from  the  clock  to  the 
worn,  white  faoe  on  the  piUow.    And  more  than  ever 


€he  paltriness  of  human  hopes,  and  joys,  and  sorrows, 
and  interests,  spread  itself  out  before  her,  as  she  sat 
and  waited  in  the  stillness  where  a  soul  was  passing 
away,  and  a  spirit  returning  to  Grod  who  gave  it 

"And  you,  Mary,"  he  said  faintly,  suddenly  un- 
closing his  eyes,  and  looking  on  her  with  gentle 
kindliness ;  "  your  mother  will  ask  me  of  you :  what 
shall  I  tell  her?" 

"Tell  her  how  good  you  have  been  to  me,"  she 
answered,  stroking  th^  thin  hand,  cold,  though  the 
night  was  warm  and  a  bright  fire  burned  on  the 
hearth.  "  Tell  her  how  faithfully  you  have  fulfilled  1 
the  trust  she  left  you ;  how  tenderly  you  have  striven 
to  make  me  better,  wiser,  holier.  Tell  her  how  I  shall 
miss  you,  who  have  been  all  to  me :  father,  mother, 
friend,  counsellor." 

"And  shall  I  tell  her  she  will  one  day  see  yon 
again?"  he  asked  wistfully. 

Mary's  head  bowed  upon  his  hand.  Reverently  she 
spoke,  and  low,  when  she  looked  up  and  answered  hiuL 
"  Tell  her,  with  God's  help,  yes." 

"  Thank  God  for  that,"  he  murmured.  "  Often  have 
I  reproached  myself  about  you,  Mary,  since  that 
sorrowful  night  when  you  opened  your  heart  to  me, 
and  I  knew  for  the  first  time  the  foundations  of  your 
happiness  were  laid  on  earth." 

"It  LB  so  no  longer,"  she  whispered  softly.  A  faint 
pressure  of  the  dying  hand  answered  her  more  fully 
than  words  could  have  done. 

The  little  clock  chimed  midnight,  the  firelight 
fiamed  and  leaped  in  sudden  lights  and  shadows  on 
the  bare,  plain  walls  of  the  little  room.  The  still  faoe 
upon  the  pillows  seemed  to  grow  greyer  and  more  wan 
OS  the  slow  hours  went  on.  Mary  could  not  tell  if  he 
slept  or  were  only  lying  at  rest,  and  thinking  of  the 
life  lived  and  the  glory  about  to  be  revealed.  In  her 
sick  agony  of  sorrow,  she  almost  wished,  but  for  the 
pleasure  t^ey  had  given  him,  that  she  had  not  brought 
the  flowers  which  fllled  all  the  room  with  their  heavy 
fragrance.  Never  again  should  the  scent  of  white 
lilac  come  to  her  without  bringing  back  sharp 
memories  of  this  sorrowful  night.  No  one  knows 
how  long  a  night  can  be  until  they  have  passed  its 
leaden-footed  hours  by  the  bed  where  one  lies  dying. 

"And  Stephen,  where  is  he?"  the  old  man  asked 
abruptly,  opening  his  eyes,  and  speaking  as  naturally 
as  if  hours  had  not  gone  over  since  last  he  spoke. 

"He  is  away  just  now  in  the  country,"  answered 
Mary,  wondering  if  it  was  only  three  days  ago  since 
she  had  met  him  in  the  cloisters  at  the  Abbey — ^won- 
dering at  herself  that  she  had  felt  grief  that  day.  It 
was  for  now — this  sad,  solemn  moment— she  ^ould 
have  kept  her  tears. 

"He  loves  you — you  will  many?"  the  old  man 
feebly  asked. 

"He  loves  me  not  in  that  way,"  she  answered 
calmly.    "I  shall  never  marry,  dear  father." 

"  Ah  I  I  hoped  always  it  would  all  come  right,"  he 
murmured.  "I  wanted  to  know  my  Mary  a  happy 
wife  —  the  light  and  centre  of  some  good  man's 
home." 

"That  will  never  be,"  she  said. 

"  If  he  loves  you— as,  indeed,  he  must— and  oomes 
to  you,  do  not  send  him  away.    Not  for  pride,  or  want 
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of  loTO— do  not  go  with  a  homeless  heart  to  the  end  of 
your  days,  Mary.  There  is  nothing  so  desolate  as 
that.    Riches  cannot  make  np  for  loneliness/' 

"  No ;  but  work  can  fill  the  place  of  love/'  she  said 
softly — "as  it  has  done  with  you." 

"  There  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  love.  Your  work 
will  be  all  the  better  if  your  heart  behind  it  is  not 
forlorn  and  aching.  Mine  ached  for  many  years,  dear 
child  of  her  I  loved.  My  lot  has  been  cast  among- 
earth*s  solitary  ones,  and  from  the  depths  of  my  own 
sad  experience  I  say  to  yon,  save  yourself,  if  you  can, 
from  such  a  fate.  If  you  cannot,  then  accept  it  as 
Ood's  will  for  you,  and  His  love  will  make  the  rough 
places  smooth  and  the  crooked  ways  straight.  But 
for  any  false  ideas  of  self-sacrifice  do  not  make  two 
lives  dark — Stephen's  life  and  your  own." 

"■  No,"  she  said  sweetly,  passing  tender  fingers  over 
the  brow  where  the  death-dews  were  gathering.  *'  I 
will  do  what  is  right->I  will  do  whatever  is  best  for 
him."  And  in  her  heart  she  resolved  that  this  was  a 
promise  she  should  hold  most  sacred.  At  any,  at  all 
coats,  would  she  keep  faithful  to  this  word  given  to 
the  dying  man. 

May  dawns  oome  early.  Soon  the  grey  light  from 
the  outeide  world  came  creeping  into  the  room — not 
the  jubilant  sunrise  of  the  country,  where  the  clouds 
mass  themselves  in  royal  robes  of  crimson  and  purple 
and  gold  about  his  upward  sweeping  path,  and  the 


rivers  sing  among  the  hills,  and  the  birds  twitter 
joyously  in  their  nests,  but  just  the  cold  grey  light 
growing  momently  intenser,  coming  into  the  every 
nook  and  comer  that  the  darkness  of  night  has  hid> 
den,iblending  itself  with  the  sickly  flickering  of  the 
candles,  and  making  the  fire  look  dull  and  dead. 

As  the  light  grew  stronger  the  dying  man  moved 
restlessly. 

"Say  the  comfortable  words,"  he  whispered,  turn- 
ing his  dim  eyes  to  the  patient  watcher  by  his  side. 
Mary  at  first  was  puzzled — she  did  not  know  what  he 
meant ;  but  at  last  it  flashed  upon  her,  and,  reverently 
kneeling  down,  she  slowly,  softly  repeated  them, 
beginning  with  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  travail 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  yon." 

Ere  she  ceased  he  had  gone  hence.  As  the  man 
lives,  so  doth  he  die.  So  dies  this  old  man,  in  great 
peace  and  absolute  patience,  closing  meek  eyes  in  t^e 
long,  silent  sleep  till  the  trumpet  shall  sound.  What 
his  hand  had  found  to  do,  he  had  done  it  with  hia 
might :  "  for  behold,  there  is  neither  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave."  While  it 
was  day  he  had  worked  patiently,  quietly,  in  face  of 
darkness  and  disappointment,  and  weakness  and  lone- 
liness. Now  he  had  gone  away  to  that  land  that  is 
very  far  ofF,  into  the  sunshine  of  the  great  smile  of 
Gkxl. 

ijo  be  eoiUinited.) 


"THE    LEAST    OF    THESE    MY    BRETHREN." 

A   STORY   OF  GERMAN   PHILANTHROPY. 


ROMANTIC  story  is  that  of 
the  labours  of  Couiit  von  der 
Recke  Vohnerstein  among  the 
destitute,  the  idiotic,  and  the 
orphans.  England  is  richest, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  earth  in  such  chron- 
icles ;  but  no  work  of  like 
faith  within  our  own  shores 
carries  such  simple,  quiet  beauty  ;  and  for  this 
reason  :  in  England,  orphan  and  idiotic  asylums 
are  supported  by  united  efforts  of  numbers ;  while 
in  the  case  of  which  we  write,  these  institutions 
were  the  outcome  of  one  man's  self-renunciation. 
Count  von  der  Recke  Volmerstein  voluntarily  gave 
up  his  paternal  halls  and  palaces,  to  house  the 
poor  recipients  of  his  charity,  and  dedicated  to 
their  support  the  revenues  of  his  estates  as  oflfer- 
ings  unto  his  Lord.  If  ever  a  man  deserved  the 
blessing,  "  Tc  have  done  it  unto  Me,''  that  man  is 
this  German  nobleman.  The  story  of  his  self- 
abnegation  and  humility  comes  like  a  far-off 
breath  from  the  land  of  Paradise. 

When  a  boy,  Adelbert  von  der  Recke  Vohner- 
stein  manifested  deep  tendemess  foe  every  living 
thing.     A  beautiful  dove  was  drowning  in  the 


sullen  waters  of  the  moat  which  surrounded  his 
ancestral  home,  and,  heedless  of  his  own  danger, 
he  seized  a  washing-tub  and  paddled  out  to  save 
the  bird,  while  his  mother,  terrified  into  silence, 
expected  to  see  him  perish  before  her  eyes.  As 
he  grew  into  boyhood,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  idiot  lads  who  were  labouring  en  the  sur- 
rounding farms,  so  successfully  with  his  father 
that  this  nobleman  granted  a  house  on  his  estate 
of  Overdyk,  which  house  the  young  Count  at 
once  made  into  a  home  for  idiots.  The  first 
inmate  of  this  home  was  a  lad  who  had  he^n 
employed  by  a  peasant  to  tend  swine,  and  who 
not  only  fed  with  these  swine  out  of  their 
troughs,  but  slept  with  them  at  night.  This 
was  in  1819;  and  in  L822  the  young  Count 
opened  a  larger  asylum  for  orphans  and  destitute 
children,  at  DUsselthal  Abbey,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  thus  continued  and  extended  that 
long  career  of  pergonal  self-devotion  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the 
institutions. 

By  this  time  his  philanthropy  had  grown  to  be 
far-reaching  and  wide,  so  as  to  embrace  or^^ians 
and  homeless  children  as  well  as  idiots.  These 
he  trained  up  in  the  f eac  of  Qod,  besides  giving 
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all  a  special  education,  whereby  they  could  earn 
their  own  support  in  the  great  world  without, 
whenever  they  were  fit  to  be  discharged.  The 
building  was  not  his  by  inheritance,  but  by  pur- 
chase, and  this  purchase  absorbed  so  much  money 
that  for  a  long  time  the  Count  halted,  undecided 


anxieties  of  her  husband's  work,  while  their  little 
family  grew  up  around  them,  learning  how  to 
serve  others,  and  witnessing  for  themselves  the 
many  providential  interpositions  which  occurred 
from  time  to  time  on  behalf  of  the  institutions. 
For  sometimes  the  oil  in  the  cruse  and  the  meal 


*  *  I  heard  a  knook  at  the  door,  and  a  farmer  entered.*  "—p,  42S. 


aa  to  whether  he  should  accomplish  it  or  not 
But  it  was  prayed  over  and  pondered  for  many 
months.  At  last  the  final  bargain  was  made ; 
between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds- of  English 
money  were  paid,  and  Diisselthal  Abbey,  together 
with  115  acres  of  good  land,  became  the  property 
of  the  Count  Hither  he  brought  his  young 
wife,  a  daughter  of  one -of  the  noblest  families  of 
the  land,  aad  together  they  strove  to  fulfil  the 
commands  of  our  Lord  in  ministering  to  the 
homeless,  the  sick,  the  naked,  and  the  hungry. 
The  Countess  fully  shared  the  toils  and  the 


in  the  barrel  failed,  so  that  they  literally  had  to 
depend  upon  their  Heavenly  Father  for  the  next 
supplies.  It  was  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
the  Count  and  his  helpers  became  mighty  in 
prayer  and  faith.  In  answer  to  these  prayers, 
doubtless,  the  hearts  of  many  good  people  were 
moved  to  send  help  to  the  needy  children.  The 
Count  gives  a  few  of  his  experiences  in  relation 
to  the  providential  character  of  the  relief  which 
he  received  at  various  times  when  in  distress  for 
want  of  means.  The  touching  simplicity  of  his 
story  cannot  be  improved  upon.     Thus : — 
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^'  Yesterday  we  had  no  salt  in  the  house,  and 
no  money  to  buy  any;  we  sought  the  Lord  in  our 
distress,  and  He  who  heareth  the  prayer  of  faith 
was  near  to  help.  The  salt  was  necessary,  and 
in  firm  hope  and  humble  confidence  I  ordered  the 
miller's  man  to  come  to  me  the  next  morning  for 
orders  and  the  money  for  a  sack  of  salt  before  he 
went  to  the  town.  I  stood  at  the  window  as  he 
came  across  the  courtyard.  Seven  dollars  and  a 
half  were  wanting;  there  was  no  money  in  the 
purse,  and  I  had  already  given  the  last  shilling  of 
my  own.  My  distress  was  great ;  but  before  the 
man  had  ascended  the  stairs,  I  heard  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  a  farmer  entered,  who  brought 
seven  and  a  half  dollars,  which  he  had  owed,  me 
some  time.  Now  I  could  give  the  money  for 
the  salt,  with  a  joyful  and  grateful  heart. 

''  At  a  time  of  great  distress  I  had  a  bill  of 
sixty-eight  dollars  to  discharge  on  a  certain  day. 
The  morning  before  we  had  not  sixty-eight  pence. 
I  knew  not  where  to  obtain  it,  but  one  Source 
alone  never  failed  us  in  the  hour  of  need.  I 
sought  Him  in  fervent  prayer.  Who  hath  declared 
*  The  silver  and  t/te  gold  are  Mine,'  I  pleaded  His 
own  sacred  promises,  His  gracious  assurance,  and 
these  were  made  good  the  next  day.  The  post- 
bag  brought  me  sixty-eight  dollars  at  noon,  from 
a  distant  land,  and  we  rendered  praise  and  thanks 
unto  our  Lord.  But  our  faith  and  patience  were 
to  be  put  to  a  further  trial;  a  man  came  very 
unexpectedly,  after  dinner,  with  another  bill, 
which  must  be  paid  immediately,  and  this  took 
away  twenty-four  dollars.  Oh !  then  it  was 
needful  to  cry  again  for  help,  that  our  faith  and 
hope  might  not  be  brought  to  shame;  and  He 
heard  us  when  we  called  upon  Him,  and  gave  us 
more  than  we  asked.  In  the  afternoon  the  post- 
man came  again  with  a  letter  from  my  beloved 
father,  enclosing  twenty-two  dollars,  and  express- 
ing a  wish  that  they  might  be  blessed  to  our 
cissistance,  and  that,  if  He  thought  fit,  the  Lord 
might  double  this  sum  by  the  way.  See,  this 
prayer  of  my  pious  parent  was  answered,  for 
another  letter  at  the  same  time  brought  forty-five 
dollars  from  a  kind  friend  in  Lauenburg ;  so  that 
when  our  creditor  came  in  the  evening,  I  could 
cheerfully  give  him  his  sixty-eight  dollars,  and 
had  still  some  left  for  the  next  day. 

*'It  happened  once  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  needs  of  those  under  my  care,  I 
had  been  obliged  to  incur  a  debt  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  The  day  when  my  bill  for  that  amount 
became  due  was  approaching  ;  I  i)erceived  that  I 
had  not  the  money  to  meet  it,  and  after  careful 
consideration  I  could  see  no  prospect  of  obtaining 
such  a  sum.  In  this  difficulty  I  had  recourse  to 
prayer,  and  after  a  time  I  received  a  feeling  of 
assurance  that  the  Lord  would  provide  for  my 
wants  and  send  me  the  assistance  I  required  in 
good  time.  This  feeling  increased  upon  me, 
though  my  secretary  grieved  me  with  his  doubts 


and  fears,  and  was  continually  saying,  '  Yon  may 
hope  the  money  will  be  forthcoming,  but  where 
is  it  to  come  from  ] '  When  the  day  arrived  and 
no  prospect  of  money  appeared,  he  seemed  to 
triumph  in  the  disappointment  which  he  thought 
was  awaiting  my  still  unshaken  faith  and  hope. 
When  I  perceived  this,  I  retired  to  my  own  room, 
closed  the  door,  and  on  my  knees  implored  the 
Lord,  for  His  name's  sake,  and  for  the  sake,  too, 
of  this  man's  immortal  soul,  that  He  would  not 
let  my  humble  confidence  in  Him  be  put  to 
shame,  nor  suffer  the  impending  distress  to  come 
upon  me.  I  arose  strengthened  and  composed, 
so  that  when  he  entered^  and  asked  me  in  a 
mocking  tone  to  give  him  my  orders  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  bill,  I  answered  him  calmly,  '  Do 
not  be  afraid,  but  go  now  to  the  post  and  fetch 
the  letters.'  I  had  no  suspicion  of  the  manner 
in  which  relief  was  to  be  sent  to  me.  I  only 
knew  that  my  Lord,  in  whose  service  I  was 
engaged,  had  seen  our  trouble,  and  I  felt  con- 
fident He  would  send  relief,  for  He  has  promised 
to  hear  the  prayer  of  faith ;  and  His  Word  is 
everlasting  truth.  My  secretary  turned  to  go, 
but  stopped  himself  to  ask,  *  But  if  I  do  not  find 
anything,  what  then  1 ' — '  Only  go,'  was  my  reply, 
and  I  again  lifted  up  my  voice  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  He  came  back  with  an  altered  counten- 
ance, and  as  he  rushed  into  my  room  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  handed  me  a  letter  with  a  stamp 
on  the  cover,  showing  that  it  contained  one 
thousand  dollars.  The  Lord  had  beheld  our 
distress  before  it  reached  us,  and  had  already 
provided  against  it.  On  reading  the  letter'  I 
found  that  a  pious  young  man,  a  b«tker  in  Berlin, 
had  been  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  that  city  to  ask 
his  advice,  saying  he  had  lately  acquired  a  con- 
siderable property,  and  wished  to  know  how  he 
could  put  out  one  thousand  dollars  at  the  safest 
interest  My  friend  mentioned  several  ways, 
such  as  the  funds,  purchase  of  land,  etc.  *No, 
no ;  these  are  not  of  the  kind  I  mean,'  he  said ; 
'  I  wish  to  devote  this  money  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord,  and  I  want  your  advice  as  to  the  best 
way  of  doing  that' — 'Oh,'  replied  my  friend, 
/  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  send  it  to  the  orphan 
and  destitute  children  at  Dusselthal.'  And  this 
was  the  money  that  arrived  in  the  hour  of  our 
need." 

Over  three  hundred  children  found  a  home 
within  the  walls  of  this  abbey;  but  this  fact 
only  stimulated  tlie  Count  to  seek  for  other 
channels  of  benevolence.  Idiot  children  seemed 
to  have  been  the  Count's  peculiar  care.  His  mind 
reverting  to  his  earliest  effort  on  behalf  of  idiotic 
children  at  Overdyk,  nearly  half  a  century  before, 
he  opened  a  large  Stifty  or  Good  Samaritan  Idiot 
Asylum,  at  Crashnitz,  on  one  of  the  Silesian 
plains  to  the  east  of  Prussia,  whither  the  family 
had  removed  because  of  the  Count's  failing 
health.     This  Schlots  had  a  large  number  of 
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children  and  young  people  as  inmates,  from  whose 
minds  all,  or  nearly  all,  intelligence  seemed  to 
have  fled.  A  number  of  Protestant  deaconesses, 
trained  under  the  good  Count's  direction,  were  ap- 
pointed to  tend  the  children  in  1860,  while  all  the 
arrangements  for  night  and  day  seemed  designed 
to  educate  and  cherish  every  little  spark  of  reason, 
wherever  existing.  Outside  the  house  itself  little 
sheds  were  erected,  where  the  most  capable  of  the 
patients  were  taught  to  do  carpentering,  while 
the  most  helpless  were  amused  by  watching  them. 
In  the  balconies  the  children  took  necessary 
recreation  in  wet  weather.  Over  every  door  a 
passage  of  Scripture  was  painted  up,  and  pictures, 
object-lessons,  rocking-horses,  appliances  designed 
to  amuse  as  well  as  to  convey  instruction, 
abounded  in  every  apartment.  Bible  lessons, 
given  at  first  in  much  simplicity,  and  with  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  benefit  to  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  listeners,  succeeded  beyond  all  antici- 
l)ation.  As  the  words  of  Eternal  Truth  fell  on 
the  dull  ears  of  the  idiots,  new  interests  were 
awakened,  and  new  aims  in  life  brought  into 
being.  Thenceforward,  many  of  them  grew  to 
love  the  Jesus  of  Whom  they  heard 

Amid  the  desolations  of  war,  in  1866,  the 
work  at  this  idiot  asylum  was  consolidated  and 
extended.  Bams  and  outbuildings,  designed  for 
the  instruction  of  the  boys  in  husbandry,  rose 
around  the  Schlosa ;  in  addition,  improvements 
and  enlargements  of  the  original  building  were 
carried  out  Many  friends  of  the  undertaking 
counselled  a  prudent  retrenchment  of  the  work, 
rather  than  an  extension,  in  that  time  of  unrest 
and  anxiety ;  but  the  Count,  strong  in  faith, 
went  on  as  calmly  and  confidently  as  if  nations 
were  not  arrayed  against  sister- nations.  He 
says,  referring  to  this  time,  "We  had,  indeed, 
rich  cause,  amidst  the  fears  and  the  fortunes  of 
war,  to  praise  the  true  and  gracious  Grod  for  His 
help,  which  we  had  foreseen  in  faith,  and  which 
was  sent  to  us  so  faithfully  and  graciously, 
day  by  day,  that  no  single  day  were  our  children 
or  our  household  in  need ;  and  no  one  Monday 
was  the  money  wanting  for  the  weekly  wages 
of  the  masons  and  carpenters.  And  so,  amid  the 
tumults  of  war  and  the  rejoicings  of  peace,  our 
bam  and  cowhouse  rose  prosperously  to  the  roof." 

The  asylum  was  made  use  of  as  a  hospital  for 


sick  and  wounded  soldiers  during  the  war  of  1866, 
as  many  as  thirty-four  occupying  it  at  one  time. 
The  twelve  deaconesses  and  probationers  of  the 
institution  gladly  added  these  new  duties  to 
their  former  ones.  And  the  convalescent  sol- 
diers united  with  their  friends  in  entertaining 
and  caring  for  the  idiots.  Doubtless,  as  the 
brave  fellows  went  back  to  their  homes,  they 
carried  many  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  their 
sojourn  in  the  hospitable  Stift. 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  idiots  are  now 
accommodated  in  the  asylum  and  the  smaller 
wing  which  has  arisen  by  its  side,  while  a  suc- 
cession of  teachers  and  deaconesses  have  entered 
into  the  work  But  the  aged  Countess  has  long 
gone  to  her  rest,  full  of  days  and  honours. 

In  1864,  failing  health  drew  on,  as  the  result 
of  her  unwearied  labours  in  the  behalf  of  the 
institutions.  She  had  assisted  her  husband  faith- 
fully in  the  personal  superintendence  of  the 
homes,  from  the  first  day  of  her  married  life 
until  the  last  one  of  strength  which  remained, 
having  sometimes  to  work  unceasingly  from 
five  in  the  morning  until  half-past  ten  at  night 
Not  only  was  she  housekeeper,  to  save  expense, 
but  also  sick-nurse,  having  at  one  time  as  many 
as  fifty  cases  of  scarlet  fever  under  her  care, 
including  one  of  her  own  children.  All  of  these 
happily  recovered.  Her  own.  family  numbered 
ten  children,  all  of  whom  grew  up  to  honour  the 
God  of  their  parents.  Not  long  before  the  death 
of  the  Countess,  Queen  Augusta  of  Prussia  con- 
ferred the  Louisa  Order  of  Merit  upon  her ;  but 
her  humility  was  so  great  that  she  could  not 
believe  the  honour  to  be  meant  for  her,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  decline  it  Her  request 
was  not  granted,  seeing  that  the  Queen  was 
graciously  determined  to  honour  a  lady  so  distin- 
guished for  good  works  as  the  Countess  Recke. 
She  exchanged  earth  for  heaven  in  1867. 

But  the  memory  of  these  philanthropists  is 
still  green  and  fragrant  Many  have  prayed  for 
blessings  on  their  heads ;  while  many  more, 
through  years  yet  to  dawn,  will  mention  them  in 
grateful  honour.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  J/e."  And  surely  senseless 
idiots  are  most  truly  among  the  very  least  of 
Christ's  little  ones.  E.  R.  Pitman. 
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A     MODERN      HEROINE. 


OT  every  heroine  needs  must  do  - 
Some  gallant  thing, 
That  thrills    a    nation    through 

through, 
All  wondering. 

Not  every  heroine  needs  must  stand 

In  blaze  of  glory, 
Talked  of,  and  praised  by  all  the  land 

In  poem  and  story. 

Felicia  is  my  heroine's  name. 

And  brave  is  she, 
Ab  any  maiden  known  to  fame 

Or  chivalry. 

Dark,  truthful  eyes,  a  loving  mouth, 

A  sweet  fair  face ; 
A  very  maiden  of  the  South, 

With  all  it»  grace. 


And  she  was  loved  as  she  should  be. 
By  one  good,  true  : 
and  No  fitter,  worthier  mate  than  he, 

As  well  she  knew. 

But  a  great  trust  was  hers  to  hold 
With  courage  rare : 

A  mother  crippled,  yet  not  old. 
Must  be  her  care ; 

And  brothers,  sisters  growing  up, 
Asked  all  her  love  ; 

And  she — she  gladly  took  the  cup 
From  God  above, 


And  with  a  brave 

To  him  so  dear. 
And  followed  Duty  earnestly, 

With  scarce  a  tear. 


fiood-bye' 
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Sinoe  then  full  twenty  years  have  sped, 

And  from  the  neet 
The  little  ones  in  torn  hare  fled 

On  many  a  qnest. 

Bat  the  old  mother  still  remains 

Her  daa?hter*8  care ; 
And  lo !  my  heroine  finds  her  gains 

All  centred  there ! 


The  dear  old  f aoe  oft  at  her  wiles 

Glows  like  the  son : 
I  fancy  then  the  Kaster  smiles 

And  says,  "  Well  done." 

An  old,  old  s^ory  this,  you  say. 

Thank  God,  it  is  1 
We  meet  such  heroines  every  day  : 

Just  such  as  this  ! 

George  Weatheblt. 


THE    RESURRECTION    OF    THE    BODY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  GREAT  TWIN  BBETHBSK,"  "  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEF,"  ETC.  ETC. 


^ELIBF  in  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Body  is.  and  has  always  been, 
an  essential  part  of  the  creed  of 
Christendom ;  the  subject  is  one 
of  absorbing  -interest  to  the 
faithful,  and  one  against  which 
the  strenuous  and  sustained  at- 
tacks of  sceptics  have  been  long 
and  constantly  directed.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the 
matter,  but  a  brief  restatement  of  the  case,  viewed 
Xfj  the  light  of  modern  science,  may  be  found,  I  trust, 
helpful  to  some  seekers  after  truth. 

First,  let  us  try  to  gain  a  clear  notion  as  to  what 
we  mean  precisely  by  ''  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body." 
The  general,  if  not  universal,  belief  among  Christians 
in  ancient  times — tiiebelief  which  is  still,  I  venture  to 
think,  the  popular  belief  among  uneducated  people-^ 
is  the  ooe  which  we  find  represented  in  such  quaint 
piotoree  as  that  in  Lutterworth  Church,  in  Leioestei'- 
flhire— the  church  wheve'Wycliff  preached — the  belief 
that  though  the  various  parte  of  man  become  dissolved 
after  death,  and  are  perhaps  dispersed  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  yet  ai  the  Resurrection  every  several 
particle  of  dissolved  and  corrupted  man  shall  be  again 
united  ;  that  all  the  parts  and  limbs  of  the  body, 
howsoever  they  are  scattered,  wheresoever  they  are 
lodged,  shall  be  made  to  fly  together  again  ;  that  the 
ruined  fabric  shall  be  recomposed ;  that  every  bone 
shall  be  brought  to  its  old  neighbour  bone,  the  self- 
same mufloles  and  sinews  be  twined  together  as  they 
were  before,  and  be  covered  with  the  selfsame  flesh 
and  skin ;  in  short,  that  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  body  shall  become  again  the  same  parts  of  the 
same  body  to  which  they  once  belonged. 

Now,  Science  has  taught  us  to  reconsider  this  belief ; 
nay,  further,  it  compels  us  to  abandon  belief  in  such  a 
Resurrection  as  this,  because  it  teaches  us  beyond  all 
doubt  or  question  that  the  human  body  when  dead 
decays,  and  becomes  in  course  of  time  entirely  dis- 
organised, that  it  is  resolved  into  its  elementary 
particles,    and— mark    this — ^that    those   elementary 


particles  may  be  and  often  are  absorbed  into  other 
bodies,  whether  of  animals  or  fish,  or  plants  or  trees, 
and  thence  again  may  even  become  incorporated  into 
other  human  bodies ;  so  that  the  same  identical 
particles  may  actually  in  the  lapse  of  ages  hav« 
formed  essential  parts  of  many  separate  and  disttnot 
bodies. 

This  is  no  vague  theory,  but  a  proved  and  certain 
fact,  and  therefore  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  the 
wanner  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  involves  the 
unavoidable  absurdity  that  there  might  be  several 
claimants  for  each  single  particle  I  and  doubting 
scoffers  in  modem  times  have  naturally  made  the 
most  of  this  absurdity,  which  of  course  you  will  see 
never  struck  people  at  all,  whether  believers  or 
unbelieven,  .ontil  the  •  discoveries  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  were  made. 

But  Scienoe  tells  us  someMiingelse,  which,  if  it  does 
not  give  us  a  complete  answer  to  the  questions,  "  How 
are  the  dead  raised  up?"  and  "With  what  body  do 
they  come  7 "  does  at  least  give  us  a  clue  to  the  right 
answer,  and  mightily  confirms  our  faith  in  the/o^  of 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  because  it  sweeps  away 
the  cobwebs  of  ignorance,  and  shows  us  that  a  most 
true  and  real  resurrection  of  the  body  does  not 
necessitate  nor  depend  upon  the  reunion  of  every 
several  particle  which  went  aforetime  to  oompose 
that  body. 

Science  tells  us  that  there  is  constant  waste,  con- 
stant renewal,  constant  change,  going  on  in  our 
bodies  ;  that  no  single  particle  in  the  body  of  a  full- 
grown  man  formed  any  part  of  his  body  when  he  was 
an  infant,  that  no  single  particle  of  his  baby  body 
remains  a  constituent  portion  of  the  body  of  his  man 
hood.  What  a  startling  difference  between  the  full- 
grown  man  in  his  prime  and  the  helpless  infant, 
"  mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms  I "  Yet 
from  birth  to  maturity,  and  on  to  most  extreme  old 
age,  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  in  his  body  through 
growth  and  wear-and-tear,  and  by  reason  of  the  food 
which  he  digests  to  restore  the  ravages  of  time,  the 
man  never  changes  from  one  individual  to  another ;  he 
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never  loeee  his  own  original  identity :  he  is  always 
essentially  the  same  person.  There  is  a  germ,  a  seed, 
a  seat  of  life  somewhere,  which  is  I,  myself.  True, 
Science  has  not  yet  discovered  where  it  is  nor  what 
it  is,  but  Science  can  and  does  tell  me  that  it  is  not 
this  material  body  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bones. 
Science  assures  me  that  I  have  worn  out  as  it  were, 
several  different  natural  bodies  during  my  passage 
through  this  world,  and  therefore,  although  the  last 
earthy  body,  wherewith  I  shall  be  clothed,  do  perish 
after  death,  it  is  no  absurdity  to  hold  that  God  may 
give  to  me  a  spiritual  body,  a  heavenly  body,  incor- 
ruptible, immortal,  and  yet  that  I  myself  may  still 
remain  the  very,  identical— the  real,  unalterable  I, 
myself  ! 

This,  I  believe,  the  All-Ruling,  All-Powerful  God 
can  do ;  this  is  what  I  mean  that  I  believe  He  xclll 
do,  when  I  declare  that  I  believe  in  "  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead,''  "  The  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh," 
*'  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body.*' 

And  before  I  pass  to  my  second  point,  let  me  say  that 
the  most  stupendous  change,  the  most  oonsiderable 
increase  of  glory  in  the  Resurrection  body,  compared 
with  those  bodies  which  we  now  possess  (which  I 
have  tried  to  show  you  is  quite  compatible  with  the 
complete  preservation  of  our  own  identity),  need 
never  be  thought  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  that  identity  by  those  who  have  known  us  on 
earth.  Show  one  who  has  studied  entomology  some 
gorgeous,  heavenward-soaring  butterfly,  with  its 
hundred-tinted  wings,  and  he  will  recognise  imme- 
diately and  describe  for  you  minutely  the  colour, 
bands,  and  stripes,  and  spots,  he  will  at  i>nce  recall  to 
memory  and  tell  you  without  any  hesitation  each  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  grub,  the  dingy,  creeping 
caterpillar  which  onoe  was  it  itself,  and  which  has 
been  so  wondrously  developed  into  the  "  imago,'*  the 
perfect  insect,  of  marvellous  beauty.  Why,  then, 
should  we  doubt  that  when  we  bear  the  image  of  the 
Heavenly,  we,  with  our  fuller  gifts  of  intelligence, 
shall  know,  and  shall  be  known  by,  those  who.  along 
with  us,  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly  ? 

In  regard  to  the  ground  for  our  belief  in  the 
Resurrection.  When  asked  "  Why  do  we  believe  it  ? " 
the  answer  must  always  be,  ^'  Because  it  is  a  doctrine 
to  be  grathered  most  plainly  from  Holy  Scripture." 
Philosophers  of  old  time  thought  the  soul,  indeed, 
might  live  for  ever,  but  that  the  body  perished  at 
death ;  Christ  tells  us  otherwise :  He  tells  us  the  body 
will  live  for  ever. 

A  future  life  after  the  death  of  the  body,  the 
immortality  of  the  undying  soul,  is  the  universal 
belief  of  mankind :  it  is  a  belief  which,  like  that  in 
the  existence  of  God,  unless  stifled,  lives  on.  amid 
whatever  debasements  in  the  human  heart  and 
consciousness.  Heathenism  believed  in  the  continued 
life  of  the  soul;  and  possibly  those  mysterious 
E^ptians — the  relics  of  whose  palaces  and  temples 
fill  us,  when  we  only  read  about  them,  with  awe  and 
wonder— perhaps  they  believed  in  the  Resurrection  of 


the  Body.    I  think  so,  from  the  care  which  they  took 
to  embalm  and  preserve  their  dead. 

At  all  ev^its,  the  doctrine  is  taught,  with  more  or 
less  distinctness,  by  a  few  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and 
(though  men  may  deny  the  truth  of  the  statement) 
no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  deny  that  in  many 
places  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  it  is  clearly  stated  as  a 
fact  in  the  New  Testament  that  "  All  men  shall  rise 
again  with  '  their  bodies,' "  and  therefore  I  believe  in 
the  "Resurrection  of  the  Body." 

Nor  are  we  left  without  any  analogy  in  nature  to 
inform  us  of  the  likelihood  of  such  a  Resurrection. 
We  have  the  example  of  the  com  of  wheat,  the  grain, 
the  seed,  which  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostle  St.  Paul 
both  instanced  when  teaching  on  this  subject.  Bear 
in  mind,  it  is  most  important  that  this  instance  of  the 
com  of  wheat  or  other  seed  must  not  be  urged  and 
pressed  as  a  logical  argument.  It  could  never  have 
been  introduced  as  such  by  our  Lord  or  by  His 
Apostle,  because  there  is  no  clear  and  proved  similarity 
of  the  body  to  a  seed,  and  no  logical  argument  can  be 
founded  nor  conclusion  arrived  at  unless  identity  of 
nature  be  first  undoubtedly  established.  But,  as  a 
striking  analogy,  as  an  instance  in  Nature  where  a 
resurrection  and  revival  of  a  seemingly  dead  thing 
occurs,  often  and  known  of  all  men,  in  this  way  it  is 
most  valuable  and  suggestive.  At  least  it  bids  us 
remember  this :  that  the  seed  is  not  dead  for  all  it 
looks  so  dry  and  withered,  and  therefore  by  analogy  the 
life  of  man  likewise  may  not  be  extinct  for  all  its 
outward  husk  and  covering,  the  body,  be  cold  and 
decaying.  The  body  of  the  seed  which  is  sown 
aotoally  dies  and  decays,  and  becomes  decomposed, 
but  the  tender  germ  lives,  and  in  due  time  springs  up 
with  quite  a  different  and  a  far  more  glorious  body 
than  it  had  before,  with  shoots  and  leaves,  and  buds, 
and  fiowers  and  fruit,  instead  of  the  ugly  husk  which 
once  enclosed  it  So  that  if  any  man  objects  against 
the  possibility  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead  whom 
we  have  laid  in  the  grave,  we  can  point  to  an  un- 
deniable fact  which  falls  under  daily  obeeryation^  and 
say,  "  Thou  fool  I  that  which  tlion  aowest  is  not 
quickened  except  it  die  ;  and  that  which  Hwm.  sowest, 
thou  sowest  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  bat  bare 
grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other 
grain ;  but  (xOd  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased 
Him,  and  to  every  seed  his  own  body." 

In  the  third  place,  let  us  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
effect  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  produced  upon  us  now 
by  this  our  faith.  It  is  a  source  of  amasing  consola- 
tion to  those  who  receive  it.  The  doctrine  of  an 
immortality  as  vague  and  shadowy  phantoms,  which 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  imagined,  is  utterly  unsatis- 
fyinsf.  The  in  some  respects  beautiful  t<eaohing  of 
Buddha,  that  all  the  souls  of  men  are  sparks  from  the 
Divine  Soul,  and  shall  be  at  laet  again  absorbed  into 
Deity,  is  dull  and  'saddening,  because  it  deprives  as 
of  our  own  personal  identity.  The  Christian  doctrine 
is  that  (3k)d  created  man  to  be  immortal,  that  He 
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mAde  luiii,  body  and  soul,  to  be  an  image  of  His  own 
eternity. 

When  man  fell,  and  the  image  of  God  was  defaced 
in  him,  and  the  likeness  of  God  obeeured,  the  sentence 
pronounced  npon  him  at  once  implied  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  among  the  brute  creation, 
death  was  not  man*s  original  portion :  life  was  the 
inheritance  to  which  he  was  heir ;  in  wrath  at  sin, 
God,  his  Almighty  Father,  cat  him  off  with  death, 
and  yet  in  mercy  did  God  purpose  to  restore  to  man 
through  Christ  his  birthright — life. 

In  that  sentence,  "Till  thou  return  unto  the 
ground  :  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken,  for  dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,''  it  is  contained 
that  even  man's  body  was  not  original]y  formed  to 
be  dlssolyed.  Death  woTild  have  been  no  sentence 
of  punishment,  had  it  been  already  man's  destined 
fate.  And  this  impression  becomes  conviction  when 
we  read  of  Enoch  that  "God  took  him,"  that  he 
''was  translated,  that  he  should  not  see  death,  and 
was  not  found,  because  God  had  translated  him," 
and  of  Elijah  that  "he  went  up  by  a  whirlwind 
into  heaven." 

We  believe  that  the  immortality  of  the  body  which 
was  lo0t  to  humanity  by  Adam  is  restored  to  humanity 
by  Christ 

We  ought,  then,  to  derive  unfailing  comfort  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  splendid  vision  which  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Body  opens  out  to  us.  Comfort, 
when  we  think  of  the  glad  greetings,  and  the  knitting 
up  of  severed  friendships,  never  more  to  be  parted. 
Comfort,  when  we  think  of  the  wonderful  development 
of  besaty  and  power,  and  capacity  for  knowledge 


and  enjoyment,  which  shall  be  ours  when  this  body  of 
our  humiliation  is  made  like  to  the  glorious  Body  of 
Christ  for  all  eternity. 

There  is  a  thought  of  warning,  too,  no  doubt, 
which  we  must  not  forget :  the  thought  that  to  some 
this  gift  of  life  will  not  be  a  boon,  that  some  of  them 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  wake  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt  You  know  who 
those  are.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  dark  side  now  ; 
I  turn  to  the  brighter  prospect,  and  I  say  to  you  who 
are  members  of  Christ's  Churoh,  to  you  who  have 
been  grafted  into  Christ's  Body,  to  you  who  maintain 
your  union  with  Him  through  His  appointed  meana 
of  grace,  to  you^  I  say,  in  the  magnificent  words  of  St. 
Paul :— "  Behold,  I  shew  you  a  mystery :  we  shall  not 
all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump.  For 
the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed.  For  this 
corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
must  put  on  immortality.  So  when  this  corruptible 
shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall 
have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to 
pass  the  saying  that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed 
up  in  Victory  I  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O 
Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin, 
and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law ;  but  thanks  be  to 
God,  who  glveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

"  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast, 
immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  thc^ 
Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord." 


MAGGIE'S      WATCH. 

A  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 
BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  "THE  DINOT  HOUSE  AT  KEl^SINGTON,**  "AITTHOW  8TOBIE8,"  ETC. 


CHAPTSB   III. 

LNET  was  delighted  with  her  new  home, 
with  the  balconies,  the  flowers,  with 
everything.  She  was  quite  aston- 
ished at  the  mountains. 

'*It  must  be  such  a  long  way  to 
the  top  of  them,"  she  said  ;  "  and  oh, 
Maggie,  I  hope  they  won't  fall ! " 

"  Why,  of  course  they  won't  \ "  Maggie 

answered.    "  Ton  are  not  used  to  mountains 

yet,"  she  added.    Then  Janet  looked  at  the 

lake.     It  was  so  blue  that  she  thought  it  must  be 

made  of  the  sky  turned  upside  down,  and  so  clear  that 

she  felt  quite  sorry  for  the  fishes. 

"They  must  be  so  easily  caught,"  she  said  to 
Maggie,  "  for  the  fishermen/  have  only  just  got  to 
pull  them  out ; "  at  which  Maggie  laughed  with  all 
the  importance  of  a  person  who  had  seen  much  of 


foreign  parts,  and  is  the  possessor  of  a  watch  and 
chain. 

"  You  silly  little  darling  I  "  she  said  grandly  ;  "  they 
can  soon  swim  away.  Ton  shall  have  a  fishing-rod  ; 
we  '11  save  up  and  buy  one.  Oh,  but  there 's  your  watch, 
so  we  can't  1 "  she  added,  witdi  a  sigh. 

"  Don't  be  unhappy  about  that,"  Janet  answered.  "  I 
don't  mind  not  having  one,  for  you  know  you  can 
always  tell  me  the  time." 

After  dinner  nurse  had  to  unpack,  and  mother  rested 
on  the  sofa  while  the  children  went  on  the  balcony 
and  talked  in  whispers,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her. 
Sometimes  they  couldn't  help  laughing  out,  and  it  did 
the  mother  good  to  hear  them.  "  Dear  children ! "  she 
thought,  "it  is  a  comfort  that  they  are  happy  together." 
Then  Maggie  looked  in,  and  saw  that  mother  was 
awake. 

"  Mother  dear,"  she  said,  "  we  want  to  ask  you  a 
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Itreat  f ayour.  Maj  we  go  to  OlarenB  7  Ton  said  we 
should  be  able  to  go  for  our  music  lessons  alone,  and  I 
do  so  want  to  show  Janet  where  it  is ;  and  on  the  way 
we  oan  look  in  at  the  Baoaar,  and  see  all  the  little 
things  carved  in  wood." 

Mother  remembered  that  Clarens  was  only  ten 
minutes  off,  and  quite  a  safe  road,  and  that  she  had 
often  seen  children  as  young  as  hers  going  along  it 
alone.  So  she  said  **  Yes  " ;  and  the  children  were  de- 
lighted, for  they  thought  it  very  grand  to  go  out 
by  themselves. 

"  Perhaps  we  might  spend  our  threepence,  for  it  is 

Saturday '*  But  then  Maggie  remembered  Janet's 

watch  again,  and  was  silent. 

The  mother  listened  to  their  merry  voices  as  they 
went  laughing  and  chattering  down  the  white  stone 
staircase.  '•'  Dear  little  things ! "  she  said  to  herself, 
and  then  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

For  just  half  an  hour  the  mother  slept,  and  then 
she  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  hurrying  steps 
coming  up  the  stairs^  and  the  loudest  weeping  and 
bitterest  cries  that  ever  you  heard,  dear  children. 
There  were  some  words  that  tried  to  shape  them- 
selves in  the  noise,  but  they  were  so  confused  it 
was  impossible  to  understand  them.  The  mother  flew 
to  her  feet  and  opened  the  door,  her  heart  beating 
wildly. 

"  Oh,  my  darlings !  '*  she  cried,  in  fear  and  dismay, 
''what  have  you  done?  ^hat  is  the  matter?"  and  as 
she  spoke  she  felt  convinced  that  they  had  broken  all 
their  legs  and  several  of  their  arms.  But  there  were 
the  children  coming  up-stairs,  safe  and  sound,  though 
weeping  bitterly.  JLi  they  drew  near,  the  loud  and 
miserable  sounds  grew  into  words. 

"Oh,  mother,  mother!  I  have  lost  my  watch  and 
chain ! "  Maggie  cried,  throwing  herself  into  mother's 
arms ;  'and  Janet,  weeping  just  as  sorely,  echoed — 

*'  She  has  lost  her  watch  and  chain !  *' 

"My  dears  1"  exclaimed  mother,  in  dismay;  and 
looking  at  Maggie,  she  saw  that  the  watch-pocket  was 
empty,  and  that  no  watch-chain  was  fastened  in  the 
button-hole  made  for  it  in  her  dress. 

"  I  have  lost  it,  I  have  lost  it ! "  cried  Maggie.  "  Oh, 
I  am  so  miserable!  I  have  lost  my  watch  and 
chain." 

"OhI  what  shall  we  do?"  sobbed  Janet;  "she  has 
lost  her  watch  and  chain!" 

"But  tell  me  where  you  have  been,"  said  the  be- 
wildered mother. 

"  We  went  to  Clarens,  and  it  rained  for  a  minute  as 
we  came  back,  and  we  ran,  and  we  btood  up  for  a 
minute  till  it  left  off,  and  we  ran  again,  and  when  I 
looked  it  had  gone,  and  we  went  all  the  way  back,  and 
looked,  and  looked " 

"Yes,  mother,  we  looked  everywhere,"  sobbed  Janet. 

"  But  it  was  gone,  it  was  quite  gone,"  cried  Maggie, 
weeping  afresh. 

"Yes,  mother,  quite  gone,"  echoed  poor  little 
Janet. 

"  But  we  will  go  and  look  for  it  at  once,"  the  mother 
exclaimed ;  "  we  will,  dear  children,  and  we'll  find  it ;" 
and  seizing  her  hat,  and  scarcely  thinking  of  cape  or 
gloves,  she  flew  down-stairs  out  into  the  street.   "  We  '11 


find  it,  dears,  we  '11  find  it ! "  she  cried  out  agabi, 
looking  back  at  the  children,  who  ran  after  her  hand 
in  hand,  still  bitterly  lamenting. 

On  they  went,  mother  and  Maggie  and  Janet^  along 
the  upper  road  to  Clarens.  They  looked  at  every 
inch  of  ground  they  passed  over,  under  the  hedge,  by 
the  side  of  the  wall,  everywhere,  but  there  was  no 
watch  and  chain.  They  asked  everyone  they  met,  but 
no  one  had  heard  of  it.  They  went  into  the  two  or 
three  shopb  they  passed,  but  the  shopkeepers  shook 
their  heads — they  knew  nothing  of  it  Nowhere  was 
there  any  sign  of  it,  and  mother  too  began  to  despair. 
Maggie's  sobs  grew  loud  again ;  the  tears  ran  faster 
and  faster  down  her  pretty  pink  cheeks,  and  in  order 
to  cry  louder  and  more  easily,  she  opened  her  mouth 
very  wide,  and  showed  all  her  little  white  teeth. 

"  I  have  lost  my  watch  and  chain ! "  was  still  her 
burden.  Close  beside  her  walked  Janet,  with  all  her 
brown  curls  pushed  back  and  very  untidy,  the  dimple 
in  her  chin  hardly  showing  at  all  as  she  sobbed  out 
her  dismal  second — 

"  She  has  lost  her  watoh  and  chain  1 "  Then  poor 
Maggie  broke  out  bitterly — 

"  Oh,  if  this  day  were  only  a  dream  I  why  are  nasty 
things  never  dreams  ?  oh,  if  this  were  only  a  dream  I " 
But  it  was  no  dream,  and  only  too  true.  No  one  had 
heard  of  it,  or  picked  it  up,  or  knew  anything  about 
it.  And  after  they  had  gone  long  past  the  spot  at 
which  Maggie  had  had  it  last,  they  gave  it  up,  and 
turned  round  to  go  back  to  Montreux,  a  sad  little  party 
of  three ;  for  though  mother  did  not  cry,  she  was 
nearly  as  miserable  as  her  little  girls. 

"  We'll  offer  a  reward  and  speak  to  the  police,*'  she 
said ;  "  perhaps  that  will  bring  it  back." 

"And  if  it  doesn't,  Maggie  darling,  111  save  up  all 
my  money,  if  it's  years  and  years,  to  buy  you 
another,"  said  Janet,  putting  her  arm  round  her 
sister's  waist. 

"Oh  no,  you  can't,  Janet,"  answered  Maggie,  too 
miserable  even  to  be  grateful ;  "  besides,  I  could  never 
love  any  watch  as  I  loved  that  watch ;  I  never  could ! 
Oh,  I  havii  lost  my  watch  and  chain ! "  she  cried  once 
more;  and  almost  before  the  words  had  died  away 
there  stood  before  them  three  dirty  little  boys  wi& 
very  dark  heads  cropped  close,  very  brown  eyes,  very 
round,  grave  little  faces,  and  wearing  vezy  old  clothes. 
Maggie  thought  afterwards  that  she  should  never 
forget  a  single  little  bit  of  how  they  had  looked. 
She  could  never  make  out  where  they  had  come  from ; 
but  there  they  were,  the  three  little  boys  who  'seemed 
to  have  appeared  all  in  a  moment  from  nowhere. 
They  look^  gravely  at  the  mother  and  the  two  little 
girls,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  they  were  not  making  a 
mistake ;  they  looked  at  Maggie^s  tears  and  then  at 
each  other;  then  one  of  them  slowly  held  out  his 
hand,  and  there  was  Maggie's  watch.  It  was  safe  and 
sound,  save  for  the  little  ring  that  had  come  off,  and 
which  would  soon  be  put  on  again. 

Maggie  looked  at  it  for  one  dazed,  happy  moment, 
and  then  she  gave  a  cry  of  joy — 

"Oh!" 

And  Janet,  feeling  that  it  would  never  do  to  say 
more  than  Maggie,  broke  into  laughter  till  it  seemed 
as  if  the  tears  and  smiles  and  dimples  were  having  a 
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grame  of  hide-and-aeek  all  over  her  face,  and  joyfully 
cried  "  Oh  I  *'  too.  Then  the  aecond  boy  came  forward 
with  the  chain  and  the  ring  of  the  watch,  and  the  third 
boy  fliood  shyly  aloof  until  his  oompanions  beckoned, 
when  he  came  forward  too,  and,  in  French  that 
was  rather  difficult  to  understand,  explained  how  they 
h.\d  found  it  by  an  old  doorway,  by  which  Maggie 


chain  I ''  And  then  they  all  went  home,  and  had  jam, 
and  Swiss  cakes  with  sugar  on  the  top,  and  milk  rolls 
for  tea,  and  were  very  happy  indeed. 

It  was  an  odd  thing,  but  Maggie  could  no  more  sleep 
that  night  than  she  could  the  night  before,  and  after 
trying  and  trying,  and  finding  she  really  couldn't,  she 


'•  There  was  Maggie's  watch  "—p  ^32. 


remembered  she  and  Janet  had  stood  for  a  minute  for 
shelter  when  the  rain-drops  first  came  down. 

Of  course  mother  gave  the  boys  a  great  many 
francs,  and  they  ran  away  very  quickly,  while  the 
cMldren  looked  after  them  with  gratitude  too  great  for 
words.  But  when  they  were  quite  out  of  sound,  and 
nearly  out  of  sight,  Maggie  raised  a  happy  shout — 

*'  I  have  found  my  watch  ^and  chain  I "  and  Janet 
laughed  aloud,  and  cried  out,  in  just  as  happy  a 
▼oice, /'She  has  found  her  watch  and  chain!''  and 
mother,  as  plea;»ed  as  they,  echoed — 

"Yes,  my  darlings,  we  have  found  the  watch  and 
28 


sat  up  and  called,  *'  Mother  !  "  and  in  came  nur^e,  and 
told  her  to  go  to  sleep. 

"I  cant,"  Maggie  cried  ;  *'and  I  know  mother  will 
come ; "  and  of  course  mother  came,  and  she  threw 
her  arms  round  mother's  neck,  and  said,  "Mother 
dear,  I  can't  bear  Janet  not  to  have  a  watch.  I  shall 
never  be  happy  till  she  has  one." 

*'  She  will  one  day,  dear,  perhaps  when  she  is  as  old 
as  you  are." 

"  But  I  want  her  to  have  it  now,"  she  cried,  pushing 
back  her  hair.  '*  Mother,  you  know  my  birthday 
com^  in  January ;  do  you  think  if  I  asked  everyone 
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to  give  mo  a  present  in  money  instead  of  anything 
else,  and  if  she  did  the  same  on  her  birthday,  and  we 
both  saved  up  all  our  pocket-money,  do  you  think 
Janet  could  have  a  watch  in  the  spring?" 

"I  am  not  quite  sure,  Dickie-bird." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  give  me  any  pocket-money  at 
all  till  Janet  has  a  wat3h.  Oh,  mother  !  I  do  so  wsnt 
her  to  have  one  !*'  Then  mother  stooped  and  kissed 
the  flushed  little  cheekii. 

'*Go  to  sleep,  darling,**  she  said.  "I-  think  Janet 
will  have  a  watch  in  the  spring."' 

"Really,  mother?" 

'*Yes,  really,  darling." 

Maggie  gave  a  long  sigh. 


'*  Let  me  go  and  tell  her,"  she  whispered,  and  getting 
out  of  bed,  she  stole  on  the  tips  of  her  little  bare  toes 
to  Jsnet's  tiny  room.  Janet  was  half -asleep,  but  she 
opened  her  eyes  wide  when  she  saw  Maggie  in  her 
white  nightgown,  and  was  going  to  sit  up,  but  Maggie 
pushed  her  back.  "Janet,"  she  said  gently,  in  a 
voice  full  of  solemn  happiness,  *'  Janet,  lie  still,  dar- 
ling ;  mother  says  you  shall  have  a  watch  too  in  the 
spring.  Yes,  really ;  and  I  am  so  glad  !  Why,  you  were 
just  as  miserable  as  I  was  when  I  lost  mine,  and  I 
think  you  cried  even  louder."  Then  the  two  little 
sisters  put  their  arms  round  each  other's  necks  and 
kissed;  and  Maggie  went  softly  back  to  bed  and  to 
sleep,  happy  and  satisfied. 


BIBLE     TRADES,     AND     THE     LESSONS     THEY     TEACH. 

CARPENTERING. 
BY  THE  REV.  J.   H1LE8   HITCHENS,   D.D.,  AUTHOR  OF  "  ECCE  VERITAS,"  ETC. 


^ERHAPS  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter  is  that  found  in  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  where  we  are 
informed  that  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  sent 
carpenters  with  cedar-wood  to  David  in 
order  to  build  David  a  house.  Nearly  a 
century  later  we  find  Jehoash  repairing 
the  Temple,  and  the  money  which  the 
people  had  voluntarily  dropped  into  the 
offertory  box  beside  the  altar  was  employed, 
we  are  told,  in  paying  "  the  carpenters  and 
builders  who  wrought  upon  the  House  of 
the  Loiti." 

Though  the  trade  is  not  definitely  men- 
tioned iu  Scripture  prior  tD  the  time  thus 
referred  to.  yet  it  is  clear  that  carpentering 
work  had  been  effected  centuries  before. 
Noah  could  not  have  constructed  the 
Ark  of  gopher  wood,  and  made  it  so  correct  as  to 
dimensions;  he  could  not  have  joined  the  pieces 
together ;  he  could  not  have  formed  a  window  and 
door  such  as  would  open  and  close,  without  some 
knowledge  of  carpentering  and  some  acquaintance 
with  the  tools  of  a  carpenter.  Moreover,  the  tools 
must  have  been  in  existence  and  in  use  prior  to  his 


time,  which,  of  course,  suggests  that  carpentering 
must  have  been  practised  in  the  patriarchal  times. 

Amid  all  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  history 
of  varied  handicrafts,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that 
the  same  trade  implements  as  are  used  to-day  were 
in  full  use  in  the  childhood  of  the  world.  The 
carpenter  about  to  begin  work  selects  a  piece  of 
timber  which  he  calls  a  plank^  or  a  slightly  thinner 
piece  which  he  terms  a  hoard.  Such  are  the  phrases 
used  concerning  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.  God 
said  :  "  Thou  shalt  make  hoards  for  the  Tabernacle 
of  shittim  wood.  Ten  cubits  shall  be  the  length  of 
a  board,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  shall  be  the  breadth 
of  one  board,""  Then  in  the  first  book  of  Kings  we 
find  Solomon  built  the  walls  of  the  Temple  with 
•*  boards  of  cedar,"  and  covered  the  floor  with  *^jdanks 
of  fir." 

In  order  to  shape  the  plank  or  board,  the  carpenter 
US38  a  saw;  and  such  a  tool  was  known  to  and 
employed  by  the  workers  in  the  early  times,  for 
we  read  of  the  '* hewed  stones"  being  '* sawed  with 
saws'  for  the  foundations  of  Solomons  Temple. 

To  fashion  the  wood  aooording  to  the  needed  pur- 
pose, the  carpenter  must  have  at  hand  his  rvU,  his 
line,  his  plane  and  his  compass.     And  so  Isaiah  the 
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prophet  eays:  -'The  carpenter  stretcheth  out  his 
rule ;  he  marketh  it  out  with  a  line ;  he  fitteth  it 
with  planes,  and  he  marketh  it  out  with  a  oompass/' 

Yerj  often  the  carpenter  has  to  join  various  pieces 
of  wood  by  what  he  terms  a  mortise  and  Utton;  that 
is  to  say,  the  mortise  is  a  hollow  plaoe  or  socket 
in  one  piece  of  timber,  into  which  the  tenon  or 
projecting  piece,  out  to  exact  measurement  in  the 
other  piece,  is  intended  to  fit.  But  those  are  God- 
used  terms.  The  Almighty,  in  giving  the  Israelites 
full  directions  for  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle, 
s^id :  "  Two  tenons  shall  there  be  in  one  board,  set 
in  order  one  against  another ;  thus  thou  shalt  make 
for  all  the  boards  of  the  Tabernacle.  And  thou  shalt 
make  forty  sockets  of  silver  under  the  twenty  boards, 
two  sockets  under  one  board  for  his  two  tenons,  and 
two  sockets  under  another  board  for  his  two 
tenons." 

Amongst  other  tools  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
find  the  hammer  and  nails.  They  are  indispensable. 
And  they  were  very  well-known  articles  in  the  early 
ages.  Possibly,  as  now,  they  were  then  kept  by  most 
householders  for  sundry  little  domestic  arrange- 
ments. A  hammer  and  a  nail  were  near  at  hand  for 
Jael  the  wife  of  Heber,  for  after  the  woman  had 
enticed  Sisera  into  her  house,  and  he  had  fallen 
asleep,  she  seized  a  hammer  and  drove  a  nail  into 
his  temples,  thus  accomplishing  his  death.  But  we 
cannot  think  of  hammer  and  nails  without  remember- 
ing the  shameful  misuse  to  which  they  were  put 
when  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  nailed  to  the 
cross  of  Calvary. 

But  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  has  been  specially 
honoured  by  the  fact  that  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus 
was  a  carpenter,  and  that  Jesus  Himself  spent  His 
youth,  up  till  the  age  of  thirty,  in  following  the 
same  calling.  For  eighteen  years  of  Christ*s  life  we 
have  no  record  except  what  is  implied  in  the  query 
propounded  by  some  who  heard  Him  preach — "Is 
not  this  the  carpenter?"  The  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood wherein  Jesus  had  been  brought  up  knew  the 
nature  of  His  business.  They  knew  that  He  had 
toiled  as  a  mechanic,  earning  His  livelihocd  by 
honest,  useful  industry.  To  us  it  should  be  a  matter 
of  thankfulness  that  Christ  was  a  carpenter.  He 
has  thereby  taught  us  many  things.  He  has  proved 
His  voluntary  humility.  He  has  shown  us  the  dig- 
nity of  labour.  He  has  taught  us  that  manhood  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  certain  adventitious  circum- 
9tances ;  that  it  is  not  the  house  in  which  a  man 
lives,  nor  the  clothes  he  wears,  nor  the  work  he  does, 
that  makes  or  mars  the  man ;  but  that  the  man  is 
what  his  soul  is — ^what  his  thoughts,  affections, 
motives,  and  principles  are.  And  He  has  shown  us, 
further,  that  whilst  a  man  toils  with  his  hands  in 
fashioning  ploughs,  making  yokes  for  oxen,  or  in 
other  ways,  he  can  at  the  same  time  be  cultivating 
his  head  and  heart,  and  thus  be  daily  fitting  himself 
for  a  position  of  usefulness  on  earth  and  honour  in 
heaven. 


As  I  stand  by  and  watch  a  carpenter  at  his  work, 
I  am  constrained  to  think  that  he  does  physically 
what  I  am  asked  to  do  morally  and  spiritually. 
There  is  a  lofty  sense  in  which  we  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  all  engaged  in  carpentering. 

The  carpenter  is  given  wood,  out  of  which  material 
he  has  to  fashion  some  new  thing,  in  the  construction 
of  which  his  mental  and  physical  powers  must  be 
brought  into  exercise.  So  God  has  given  each  of  us 
time.  Plank  after  plank,  or  hour  after  hour,  He 
places  at  our  disposal.  He  has  given  us  mercies 
innumerable  that  we  each,  in  the  workshop  of  the 
world,  may  construct  a  character  that  shall  be  new, 
and  beautiful,  and  enduring.  As  the  carpenter 
needs  application,  care,  thoughtfulness,  patience,  and 
perseverance  in  his  work  in  order  to  be  at  all  success- 
ful, so  do  we.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  employ  our 
moments  and  our  mercies  anyhow.  We  must  exer- 
cise forethought  and  caution.  It  is  vain  for  us  to 
imagine  that  the  task  can  be  completed  by  one  or 
two  strokes.  We  must  persevere  to  the  end.  Our 
day's  work  will  not  be  done  till  the  eventide  of  life. 
We  must  use  the  saw  to  cut  off  those  habits  which 
are  injurious  to  both  us  and  others.  We  must  apply 
the  plane  to  smooth  down  some  of  the  unevennesses 
of  our  tempers,  some  of  the  crudeness  and  roughness 
of  our  dispositions.  We  must  work  with  the  rule 
and  square  in  hand,  that  what  is  done  by  us  may  be 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  pattern  set  us  in  the 
Scriptures.  We  must  form  a  tejwn  and  moitise — 
a  union  between  ourselves  and  that  and  those  who 
are  good  ;  the  tenon  of  our  sympathy  and  benevolence 
must  fit  into  the  mortise  of  a  brother^s  love,  and  the 
viortise  of  our  own  affections  must  correspond  to  the 
tenon  of  our  friend's  advances.  There  must  be  reci- 
procity of  Christian  affection.  All  our  good  resolu- 
tions, good  actions,  and  godly  efforts  must  be  made 
secure  by  the  nftil  of  prayer,  driven  home  by  the 
hammer  of  a  vigorous  faith.  Thus  must  we  perform 
our  life-task  for  the  Divine  Taskmaster. 

It  is  true  the  carpenter  finds  recompense  in  his 
work,  but  he  also  receives  wages /<?»•  his  work.  There 
is  the  development  of  muscle  in  his  arm,  colour  in  his 
cheek,  strength  in  his  limbs,  and  general  health 
throughout  his  organism.  He  can  eat  well,  sleep 
well,  as  the  result  of  his  daily  labour;  and  he  is 
much  happier  when  at  his  regular  employment  than 
when  out  of  work  and  idle.  So  shall  we  find  in  the 
task  to  which  we  are  called  of  God.  He  who 
conscientiously  strives  day  by  day  to  do  something 
for  God  and  his  fellow-man,  experiences  untold 
satisfaction  and  delight.  Aiming  to  construct  a 
good  character,  and  wield  a  holy  influence,  he 
realises  unutterable  joy,  and  carries  the  recompense 
within  him.  Still,  as  the  carpenter  looks  on  to 
Saturday  night,  when  his  definite  wage  shall  be  paid 
him,  so  we  can  look  to  the  hour  when  the  Infinite 
Employer  shall  summon  all  His  servants  and  render 
unto  every  one  of  them  according  to  his  work.  We 
have  before  us  an  eternal  reward  for  well-doing. 
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say,      Thy  will 
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2. 
If  Thou  shouldst  call  me  to  resign 
What  most  I  prize — it  ne'er  was  mine; 
I  only  yield  Thee  what  was  Thine  : 
Thy  will  be  done ! 

3. 

E*en  if  again  I  ne'er  should  see 
The  friend  more  dear  than  life  to  me, 
Ere  long  we  both  shall  be  with  Thee : 
Thy  will  be  done ! 

4. 
Should  pining  sickness  waste  away 
My  life,  in  premature  decay, 
My  Father,  still  I'll  strive  to  say, 
Thy  will  be  done ! 


-Gh 


id: 


■p" 
be done! 


iza: 


r3"~P" 


6. 

If  but  my  fainting  heart  be  blest 
With  Thy  sweet  Spirit  for  its  Guest, 
My  God,  to  Thee  I  leave  the  rest  : 
Thy  wiU  be  done  ! 

6. 
Renew  my  will  from  day  to  day ; 
Blend  it  with  Thine,  and  take  away 
All  that  now  makes  it  hard  to  say. 
Thy  will  be  done ! 

7. 
Then,  when  on  earth  I  breathe  no  muie 
The  prayer,  oft  mixed  with  tears  befoio, 
I'll  sing  upon  a  happier  shore, 
Thy  will  be  done  1 
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THE  MESSAGE   OF  JEREMIAH    THE   PROPHET. 


BY  THE  REV.   R.   E.   JOHNSTON,   a  A. 


JOCK  fiFBt  at  the  days  in  which  he 
lived.  They  were  full  of  atirring 
incident  iu  Judah.  The  happy 
memory  of  good  King  Hezekiali 
was  fading  already  among  the 
dim  shades  of  the  past  Three- 
quarters  of  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  his  death,  and  daring  the 
greater  part  of  that  time,  throughout  the  fifty-five 
years  of  Manasseh,  and  the  two  years  of  Anion, 
the  land  was  defiled  with  idolatry  and  cruel  vice. 
It  is  a  dark  background  for  tlie  days  that  follow ; 
there  is  an  opportunity  at  least  for  the  young  lad 
who  is  called  to  succeed  to  the  splendour  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  Jewish  throne.  He  is  only  eiglit 
years  old,  bnt  trusty  councillors  are  at  his  side.  Hisr 
mother  first,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  her 
name,  the  type  of  many  a  noble  woman  since  her 
time,  eager  to  gain  fame  only  in  her  child's  integrity 
and  wisdom.  With  her,  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest, 
wielding  a  power,  diminished  indeed  by  the  lack  of 
exercise — for  the  priestly  order  might  have  prevented 
Home  at  least  of  the  wickedness  of  the  tim&— but 
still  second  only  to  that  of  the  king.  Shaphan,  too, 
responsible,  together  with  his  fellow-scribes,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  and  traditions, 
an  honest  man,  but  the  succeseor  of  many  negligent 
guardians,  whose  indolence  or  crime  had  alloweii  the 
sacred  roll  of  the  Law  to  fall  from  their  grasp,  so 
that  tliey  did  not  even  know  where  the  scroll  lay  hid. 
Besides  these,  the  court  of  young  Josiah  could  pro- 
duce some  upright,  godly  men,  no  doubt,  but  not 
very  many  ;  such  men  formed  a  very  small  minority. 
For  the  most  part»  the  state  of  tlie  people  at  the 
beginning  of  Josiah's  reign  was  this — nominally  and 
outwardly  they  worshipped  God,  but  it  was  worship 
of  the  lip  only.  The  Temple  was  still  standing,  but 
its  beauty  was  tarnished,  the  golden  lacquer- work 
luid  been  stripped  from  pillar  and  door,  the  splendid 
cups,  the  basins^  and  the  other  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  together  with  the  money  that  shonld  have 
been  in  the  sacred  treasury,  had  long  ago  taken  the 
weary  journey  to  Assyria,  and  for  their  absence  it 
was  but  a  poor  compensation  that  gaudy  images  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  sun  should  stand  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Temple. 

The  brazen  chariot,  with  its  horses,  emblems  of 
the  monarch  of  day,  who  traverses  the  sky  from  east 
to  west  in  a  golden  blaze,  were  by  no  means  the  only 
evidence  that  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  presented  of 
the  prevalence  of  idolatrous  worship.  In  the  very 
court  of  the  Temple  was  an  idol  image,  or  perhaps 
a  cluster  of  idols — *'a  grove,''  as  our  Bible  calls 
it — shrouded  doubtless  in  the  gloom  and  dark- 
ness in  which  the  degrading  rites  of  the  heathen 
gods    loved    to    find    their    home.     On    the   roofs 


of  many  houses,  and  on  every  rising  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were  still  to  be  seen  the  altars  on 
which  sacrifice  to  the  sun-god  was  offered,  and  the 
hideous  emblems  of  many  deities  found  a  resting- 
place  in  the  houses  of  Jews,  who  still  claimed  with 
pride  the  title  of  "  the  people  of  God."  For  a  parallel 
to  this  iniquity  you  might  look  at  that  shameful 
scene  enacted  in  Paris,  when  an  unhappy  woman, 
"  the  goddess  of  reason,"  sat  enthroned  by  the  road 
spirits  of  the  Revolution  on  the  very  altar  of  Notre 
Dame,  receiving  homage  from  the  licentious  crowd. 
Just  as  profane  and  foul  were  some  of  the  religious- 
practices  of  the  Jews  in  the  chosen  city  Jerusalem. 

In  the  midst  of  such  corruption  now  a  great  up- 
heaval declares  itself.  Josiah,  enthusiastic  and  pious,, 
commands  a  prompt  reformation.  Otferings  flow  in, 
the  Temple  is  restored,  heathen  emblems  are  utterly 
destroyed,  and  while  the  work  proceeds  a  greater 
thing  is  achieved — the  scroll  of  the  Law  of  Moses  is 
discovered  hid  in  the  hou^e  of  the  Lord.  The  king, 
deeply  impressed,  gathering  round  him  all  the  dignity 
and  learning  of  the  city,  together  with  the  humbler 
sort,  stands  by  a  pillar  of  the  Temple  to  read  aloud 
such  searching  words.  The  effect  is  instantaneous. 
Terribly  affrighted,  the  people  in  very  truth  do  begin 
to  think  of  a  better  life  and  a  holier  worship ;  their 
steps  are  turned  homewards  with  a  new  consciousness, 
a  new  desire  oppressing  their  souls — the  conscions- 
ness  of  sin  committed,  the  desire  to  leave  the  guilty 
path. 

But  even  as  the  crowd  disperses,  another  vcice 
arrests  their  footsteps.  There  is  a  young  mau 
standing  by  one  of  the  Temple  gates,  a  man  upon 
whom  the  weight  of  sorrow  and  the  keen  sense  of 
mental  pain  have  left  already  their  indelible  impress. 
During  five  years  the  people  of  Judah  had  begun  to 
grow  accustomed  to  the  plain-spoken  denunciations 
that  fell  from  his  lips ;  they  were  familiar  with  his 
message,  but  familiarity  produced  no  respect ;  a  deaf 
ear  had  been  turned  to  his  warning;  his  claim  to  be 
a  messenger  from  God  had  aroused  no  feeling  but- 
contempt  and  dislike.  Yet  the  prophet  was  pei-sist- 
ent  in  his  work.  Ever  present  in  his  imagination  was 
the  memory  of  the  two  mysterious  visions  that  came 
to  him  when  first  the  Lord  touched  his  I'ps.  Still,, 
in  fancy,  he  could  see  the  rod  of  an  almond-tree  burst- 
ing forth  into  bud  and  blossom  long  before  the  other 
trees  had  awoke  from  tlieir  winter  sleep :  a  sign  that 
God's  anger  was  now  aroused,  and  very  eoon  would 
take  effect.  And  closely  connected  with  that  vision, 
the  memory  of  another— a  gi*eat  seetliing-pot  turned 
on  its  side,  with  its  face  from  the  north  towards 
Jerusalem,  telling  the  prophet  that  soon  the  turmoil 
of  war,  which  was  raging  then  in  Mesopotamia, 
between  the  armies  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Elam, 
and   Media,  shonld  be  ended,  and  the  fury  of  the 
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conquering  Chaldoeans  should  be  poured  forth  over 
Judoea. 

Fired  with  such  memories,  filled  with  ardent 
longings  for  the  repentance  of  his  countrymen,  the 
young  man  had  spoken  sternly  from  time  to  time 
to  his  fellow- tribesmen  in  Benjamin  and  at  Jeru- 
salem. In  those  early  days  of  his  mission,  there  is, 
indeed,  a  note  of  hopefulness  mingled  sometimes 
with  the  voice  of  threatening.*  But  from  the  days  of 
Josiah's  reformation  the  hopefulness  disappears. 
Even  while  the  people  are  streaming  forth  from  the 
Temple  the  prophet  is  there  to  proclaim  the  judgment 
of  God.t  They  had  heard  by  the  voice  of  the  king 
what  punishments  were  promised  in  the  days  of 
Moses  to  those  who  should  steal  and  murder,  and 
commit  adultery,  and  swear  falsely,  and  worship  false 
gods ;  and  even  now.  while  they  professed  to  turn  to 
the  Lord,  they  were  filled  with  a  lying  spirit,  claim- 
ing the  privileges  of  their  race,  professing  repent- 
ance without  honest  purpose  of  reform.  So,  hence- 
forth, there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  warn  them 
of  the  trouble  that  is  near  at  hand.  Far  off  in 
the  distance  of  time  there  may  be  hope  of  restoration  % 
if  the  people  repent ;  indeed,  the  name  of  the  prophet 
is  itself  a  promise,  else  why  should  he  be  called 
"  Jeremiah  "  ("  the  Loitl  exalts ")  if  God  did  not 
mean  the  name  to  carry  a  my  of  hope  through  the 
clouds  of  terror  and  destruction  ?  But  until  seventy 
years  shall  be  accomplished  §  there  is  no  hope  of 
deliverance ;  for  the  lifetime  of  the  prophet  there  i« 
only  the  vain  endeavour  to  persuade  the  people  to 
accept  their  fate  with  as  little  of  suffering  as  possible. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  that  was  laid  ui>on  the 
prophet.  Often  we  find  him  plunged  in  grief  and 
distress  at  the  wilfulness  of  the  Jews,  and  they, 
in  return  for  his  words,  tried  frequently  to  take  his 
life  or  do  him  injury.  Thus,  in  the  later  years  of 
Jostah,  the  men  of  Anathoth,  the  birthplace  of 
Jeremiah,  sought  his  life ;  and  about  the  same  period 
Pashur,  the  chief  of  one  of  the  "courses"  of  priests, 
enraged  by  the  prophet's  boldness  in  preaching  in 
the  court  of  the  Temple,  caused  him  to  be  scourged, 
and  afterwards  put  in  the  stocks. 

Josiah's  reign  continued  thirteen  years  after  his 
great  reformation.  The  good  king  did  what  he 
could  ;  but  it  is  not  the  decree  of  a  king  that  cnn 
turn  a  nation  to  righteousness,  and  Judali  was  tread- 
ing still  the  downward  path.  Next  came  the  reign 
of  Jehoahaz,  son  of  Josiah  ;  but  it  lasted  no  longer 
than  three  months,  and  he  did  that  which  was  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  So  the  King  of  Egj'pt, 
Pharaoh -nechoh  by  name,  whose  forces  had  defeated 
and  slain  Josiah,  carried    his  successor   captive   to 

•  To  this  period  we  may  probably  refer  the  prophecies 
of  chapters  i.  to  v*. 

♦  See  chapters  vii.  to  x.  There  is  a  division  of  opinion 
amonj?  commentators  as  to  whether  this  discourse  was 
delivered  at  this  particular  time.  Some  authorities  place 
it  in  the  latter  part  of  Josiah's  reign,  others  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Jehoiakim's. 

X  Sec  chaps,  xxx.  and  zxxL 
t  Chap.  XXV.  12. 


Riblah,  set  up  one  of  his  brothers  to  be  king,  and 
changed  his  name  from  Eliakim  to  Jehoiakim,  at 
the  same  time  extorting  tribute  from  the  troubled 
nation.  During  the  eleven  years  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  the  balance  of  power  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  East  shifted.  Egypt  was  in  its  turn 
checked  by  Babylon,  whose  king,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
destined  to  spend  seven  years  of  his  life  in  a  strange 
fit  of  madness,  according  to  the  warning  of  Daniel 
the  prophet,  held  Judah  for  a  time  in  bondage.  The 
tribute  was  paid  to  Nebuchadnezzar  for  only  three 
years,  and  then  another  rebellion  freed  the  Jews  for 
a  moment.  But  retribution  was  at  hand.  Under 
the  next  king,  Jehoiachin,  the  Chaldaean  army 
again  l>esieged  Jerusalem,  and  eventually  carried  off 
as  prisoners  to  Babylon  the  king  and  his  household, 
together  with  seven  thousand  of  the  best  of  the  people. 

In  the  absence  of  most  of  the  royal  family, 
the  King  of  Babylon  appointed  an  uncle  of  Jehoi- 
achin i-uler  of  Judtpa,  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Zedekiah.  The  course  of  events  was  the  same  as 
before.  Zedekiah  reigned  as  tributary  king  for  nine 
years,  and  then  raised  another  rebellion  against 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  disturbance  was  promptly 
suppressed,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem who  were  of  any  importance  were  transported, 
first  to  Riblah,  far  away  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Libanus,  and  then  to  Babylon.  For  the  government 
of  those  who  were  left,  Gedaliah,  the  grandson  of 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  was  made  responsible;  but  very 
soon  he  also  fell,  assassinated  by  some  of  the  turbu- 
lent nobles  of  his  court.  Thereupon,  the  whole  body 
of  the  little  remnant  of  Jews,  frightened  at  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  murder,  fled  to  Egypt 
for  protection,  and  Jerusalem  was  left  utterl}'  deso- 
late. Such  is  the  history  of  the  last  forty  years  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  It  begins  with  the  warning 
of  approaching  calamity,  it  ends  with  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction ;  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  is  complete, 
the  Jews  are  scattered  abroad  in  the  Eastern  world. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  happening  to  Jeremiah? 
Throughout  that  era  of  devastation  he  never  ceasefl 
the  proclamation  of  his  message.  The  successive 
disasters  were  foretold  in  his  scathing  language,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  bitterness  of  the  people  against 
him  knew  no  bounds.  At  short  intervals  he  was 
denounced  as  a  traitor,  he  was  imprisoned,  his  life 
was  demanded  by  the  people,  and  only  saved  throngh 
the  cowardice  of  the  king,  or  the  friendship  of  a  few 
powerful  supporters;  and  finally  we  sec  him  carried 
away  into  Egypt  at  the  last  emigration,  so  that  the 
latest  prophecy  from  his  lips  is  dated  from  the 
Egyptian  town  Talipanhes  !  *  After  this  we  know 
nothing  more  of  him.  Tradition  says  that  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  but  whether 
the  story  is  trne  or  false  we  cannot  tell. 

Now,  as  to  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.      There  is 

this  which  distinguishes  them  from  similar  books — 

they  are  intensely  personal.     Other  prophets,  for  the 

most  part,  deliver  their  message  without  telling  us 

*  Jeremiah  xliii.  & 
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very  much  about  themselves  or  their  own  history. 
Jeremiah  is  different ;  his  own  life  is  his  message  in 
a  dramatic  form.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he 
was  forbidden  by  God  to  marry  any  wife,  because 
the  next  generation  of  his  people  were  to  be  the 
inheritors  of  the  curse,*  and  from  that  time  very 
much  of  his  own  experience  is  gradually  unfolded  in 
the  pages  of  his  book.  It  was  full  of  tears  and  woe, 
a  living  testimony  to  the  truth  and  the  bitterness  of 
his  warnings.  Of  all  the  people,  Baruch,  the  faith- 
ful scribe,  is  his  only  constant  friend. 

Moreover,  Jeremiah  is  singular  among  the  prophets 
in  the  peculiarly  free  and  forcible  use  that  he  is  led 
to  make  of  the  incidents  of  daily  life.  Is  he  to  testify 
to  the  coming  degradation  of  the  Jews  ?  He  must 
do  it  by  means  of  a  lengthy  journey  to  the  river 
Euphrates,  where  he  hides  a  new  linen  girdle  in  a 
hole  in  the  rock,  leaving  it  there  until  its  beauty 
and  strength  are  marred  and  ruined.t  Does  the 
mes8.'ige  of  the  moment  teach  the  sovereign  power  of 
God  ?  He  declares  it  in  front  of  the  potter's  work- 
shop on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  pointing  as  an 
illustration  to  the  power  of  the  potter  in  shaping  the 
clay  according  to  his  will.t    Or  is  it  a  message  of 

*  Chap.  zvi.        t  Chap.  xiii.        t  Chap,  xviii. 


mercy  that  he  bears  ?  He  delivers  it  as  he  received 
it,  under  the  image  of  a  basket  of  figs,  some  of  tbem 
very  bad,  but  some  also  good  and  fit  to  be  used  in  the 
husbandman  s  service.*  So  throughout  his  ministry 
the  prophet  was  taught  to  use  the  incidents  of  daily 
life  to  convey  and  enforce  his  Master's  message. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  ministry 
his  life  is  full  of  lessons  for  us.  His  work  was  danger- 
ous and  arduous,  but  in  the  strength  of  God  he  stood 
firm  like  a  brazen  wall ;  his  message  was  never 
popular,  and  his  person  was  hateful  to  the  Jews ;  yet 
so  long  as  work  remained  to  be  done  he  was  enabled 
to  do  it.  Strange  and  terrible  warnings  were  sent 
through  him  to  the  people,  but  even  in  delivering 
them  he  showed  us  how  the  small  events  of  life  nil 
have  their  message  from  God  for  us.  In  fact,  Jeremiah 
stands  forth  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  God's  long- 
suffering  with  His  people,  the  solitary  instance  of  a 
true  and  noble  heart  wholly  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  God,  terribly  troubled  but  wonderfully  comforted 
and  sustained,  accomplishing  at  length  the  work  set 
before  him  to  do,  leaving  the  word  entrusted  to  him, 
a  memorial  of  his  life  for  ever,  while  he  himself 
passes  away  into  the  silence. 

*  Chap.  xxiv. 
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Special  Lesson  for  Easter  Day. 
To  readSt.  John  xx,  1—18. 

N  EMPTY  TOMB.     (I— 10.)    All 
Christians  thinking    to-day  of 
Christ's  Resurrection.  Had  been 
dead  three  days — ^part  of  day 
counted  as  if  whole  day — there- 
fore Friday  evening,  Saturday, 
Sunday   morning  called    three 
days.    What  had  been  going  on 
during  those  days? 
(a)  Joseph    and    Nicodemus 
from     Galilee      had     embalmed 
Christ's  body.     (xx.  38,  39.) 

(h)  Pilate,  the  judge,  had  sealed 
the  tomb,  and  set  soldiers  to 
watch.    (St.  Matt,  xxvii.  65.) 

(c)  The  disciples,  in  fear,  keep 
away. 

Now  on  the  third  day  all  is 
changed. 

(a)  An  angel  descends  from  heaven  and  rolls  away 
the  stone. 

(b)  Christ  rises  from  the  dea*:!  and  remains  near  the 
garden. 

(c)  Ji/lATy  Magdalene  comes  very  early  to  the  tomb. 
(dy  She  finds  the  tomb  empty — runs  to  tell  the 

disciples. 

(0  Peter  and  John  run  to  the  sepulchre — find  it 
empty,  and  depart. 


What  may  we  learn  from  all  these? 

1.  No  work  unworthy  of  God's  angels  or  messengers. 
Some  might  think  rolling  heavy  stone  a  menial  work. 

2.  Our  bodies  will  rise  again.  Christ  is  First-fruits 
of  Resurrection.    (1  Cor.  xv.  20.) 

3.  The  benefit  of  early  rising — Mary  Magdalene  the 
first  to  meet  Christ. 

4.  Wait  patiently.  The  disciples,  leaving  hurriedly, 
did  not  see  Christ. 

II.  A  Weeping  Woman.  (11—18.)  Mary  remains 
at  the  grave. 

(fl)  She  treejjs,  Christ,  her  Friend,  is  gone.  Where 
is  He? 

(ft)  She  acts.  Looks  into  the  tomb.  Lo !  two 
angels  in  white. 

(<?)  Slie  li^teiut.  A  question  asked  her — twice — ^by 
the  angels,  and  by  Jesus,  as  yet  unrecognised. 

Then  she  hears  a  voice — well  known  and  loved. 

(d)  She  sees,  Christ,  her  Lord  and  Master — it  is 
He  indeed. 

(e^  She  worships.  Is  told  not  to  hold  (or  detain) 
Christ.  He  will  not  ascend  just  yet.  She  must  tell 
the  disciples  the  news. 

(/)  She  obeys.    What  a  joyful  message  this  time ! 

Notice  the  character  of  Mary  Magdalene — 

1.  Faithful — when  disciples  could  not  believe. 

2.  Loving— last  at  the  Cross,  first  at  the  grave. 

3.  Brave — ^not  afraid  to  keep  watch  at  the  tomb  alone. 

4.  Obedient — at  once  does  what  is  told. 

Was  the  first  to  receive  a  special  blessing  from  the 
risen  Lord. 
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What  does  Ghrist^s  Resaneotion  teaoh  us? 

1.  There  is  a  power  (greater  than  death. 

2.  That  same  power  raises  those  dead  in  sin.    (Eph. 
ii.  1.) 

3.  In    Christ   shall    all    be    made    alive.    (1   Cor. 
XV.  22.) 

4.  Risen    with    Christ — seek  those    things   which 
are  above.    (Col.  iii.  1.) 


(c)  Hi*  juHiee — ^in  providing  good  laws. 
No  wonder  Ezra  praises  God  for  patting  all  this 
into  the  king's  heart. 
Lesson.    Fear  God,  honour  thr  king. 


No.  20.  Ezra's  Mission. 
To  read — Ezra  vli. 
T.  Ezra's  Office.  (1  —  10.)  Nearly  sixty  years 
since  dedication  of  Temple.  Story  of  Esther  comes 
in  daring  interval.  Now  new  king  of  Persia — viz,, 
Artaxerxes,  son  of  Ahasaeras  (Esther's  husband),  and 
grandson  of  Darins.  A  new  leader  of  Jews  comes  to 
notice— Ezra.    Who  is  he? 

{a)  A  priest  —  because  of  Aaron's  family  (verses 
6,  11). 

(5)  A  «<rriJtf— reader,  writer,  teacher  of  God's  law. 
Bat  mere  olAoe    of    little  worth.      What   is  his 

character  ? 

(a)  A  ready  soribe^i.e.,  careful,  diligent,  earnest 
in  his  business. 

(6)  A  godly  man — sooght  to  know  God  (verse  10) 
and  to  teach  others. 

Thus  was  diligent  in  his  business,  and  stood  before 
kings.    (Prov.  xxii.  29.) 

Well  qualified  to  lead  God's  party  of  pilgrim-Jews 
to  Jerusalem. 

Lesson.     Ths  Lord  ordereth  a  good  mann  goings, 

IL  EzBA's  Commission.  (11—22.)  Artaxerxes, 
the  great  king  of  Persia,  commissions  Ezra  to  head 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land. 

Notice  the  form  of  the  letter — so  di£ferent  from 
ours  C^at  such  a  time"  means  etc.') 

(a)  Tlie  persons.  All  who  are  willing — priests, 
Levites,  people.  Yet  some  preferred  to  stay  in  the 
strange  land— had  made  it  home ! 

(ft)  TJie  gifts.  OflPerinnrs  from  the  king  and  his 
Ministers— from  priests  and  people  who  stay  behind  ; 
have  some  love  for  their  old  country  I  Also  king 
commands  treasurers  on  other  side  of  river  Euphrates 
to  give  100  talents  of  silver  (about  £40,000),  100 
baths  (600  gallons)  of  wine  and  oil,  and  salt  with- 
out measure.    What  a  noble  present ! 

(e)  Tlie  objeet.  To  buy  animals  for  sacrifice,  vessels 
for  the  Temple,  and  other  things  needed  for  God's 
house. 

III.  The  King's  Command.  (23—28.)  Artaxerxes 
not  only  gives  what  things  are  wanted,  but  lays 
down  rules  for  Ezra's  guidance. 

1.  Ood*s  work  to  be  done  diligently.  Recognises 
himself  as  God's  instrument. 

2.  Priests,  etc.,  not  to  pay  taxes.  They  are  God's 
ministers.    (I  Cor.  ix.  13.) 

3.  Magistrates  to  be  appointed — to  carry  out  God's 
laws.     (Rom.  xiii.  1 — 3.) 

4.  Offenders  to  be  punished— hy  fine,  imprisonment, 
or  death. 

See  what  all  this  teaches  about  the  king— 
(a)  His  fear  of  ^drf— puts  His  will  first, 
(ft)  His  liberality — ^in  these  costly  gifts. 


No.  21.  Ezra's  Joi'rkey. 
To  read — Ezra  riti. 
I.  The  Start.  (15—20.)  Journey  begun  on  New 
Year's  Day  (vii.  9) ;  took  four  months  exactly. 
Starting  from  west  of  river  Tigris,  would  pass 
through  Mesopotamia,  cross  river  Euphrates  (follow- 
ing much  the  same  route  as  Abraham),  travel  south- 
west to  Palestine.  First  halting-place  at  river 
Ahava.    Ezra  makes  review  of  the  people. 

Who  are  present.^  Priests  and  people —suofa  a* 
wish  to  go. 

Who  are  absent  ?  Levites  to  carry  the  Ark,  prepare 
sacrifices,  etc. ;  Nethinims,  to  hew  wood,  etc.  (Josh, 
ix.  27) — 1.6>.,  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  Temple 
are  wanting.  Ezra  not  disheartened — sends  special 
messengers,  who  soon  return  with  38  Levites  and  920 
Nethinims.    So  now  all  ready. 

II.  The  Halt.  (21—30.)  Journey  delayed  short 
time.    Why  ? 

(a)  Fast  and  humble  themselves.  Had  not  as  yet 
sought  God's  help. 

(ft)  Prayer— for  God's  guidance  and  protection  for 
themselves  and  the  treasure  they  were  carrying. 

(c)  Preeautions.  Priests  and  princes  carefully 
chosen  to  guard  the  treasure.  Money  weighed  out 
and  counted  accurately.  Put  under  their  charge. 
Why  given  to  the  priests  to  guard  ? 

Because  they  are  holy — i.e.^  set  apart  for  God's 
service.  So  is  the  money  also  set  apart.  Therefore 
they  the  right  persons  to  keep  it 

Lessons.  1.  Begin  well.  Their  jonmey  prospered 
after  they  had  sought  God's  help. 

2.  Care  in  aeeounts — especially  with  money  given 
for  religious  objects. 

III.  The  End.  (31—36.)  Journey  delayed  twelve 
days  by  the  halt— now  begun  in  earnest  under  God's 
guidance  and  help.    Remind  of  similar  ones — 

Abraltam  sent  by  God  to  seek  a  new  home. 

Jacob  going  to  Padan-Aram — vision  of  angels. 

Israelites  starting  for  Palestine— pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire. 

After  four  months  arrive  at  Jerusalem — three  days' 
rest — then  began  their  real  business.  What  do  they  do  ? 

(«)  Hold  religious  service.  Oflfer  bullocks,  sheep, 
goats,  etc. 

(ft)  Store  the  money  safely  in  the  treasury  in  God's 
house. 

(r)  Further  the  people,  i.e.,  stir  them  up  to  the  work. 

Lesson.  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and 
thy  eiming  in. 

No.  22.  Ezra's  Troubles. 
To  read — Ezra  ?>. 
I.  The  Sin.  (1 — 4.)  Remind  of  paity  who  returned 
from  Babylon.  No  women  mentioned,  except  singing 
women.  (ii.  65.)  Like  emigrants  now ->  mostly 
young  unmarried  men.  So  a  difficulty  arose  about 
wives  for  them.    They  forgot  God's  strict  rules  in 
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times  past  (Deut.  vii.  3),  and  married  wives  from 
heathen  around.    Notice— 

(a)  The  prinoes  came  and  told  Ezio.  Rig'ht  to 
report  wrong-doin^r.    (Gen.  xxxvii.  2.) 

(Ji)  Priests  and  Levites  the  chief  offenders.  Bad 
example  soon  followed. 

(O  Ezra  much  troubled.  Righteous  mourn  for 
others*  sins.    What  did  he  do  ? 

Rent  his  garment ^  as  Reuben  did  when  he  found 
Joseph  gone.    (Gen.  xxxvii.  29.) 

Plucked  off  his  hair^  as  Job  did  in  his  trouble. 
(Job.  i.  20.) 

Effect  was  that  all  who  feared  God  joined  him. 

Lesson.  Eril  covimunicat  ions  corrupt  goad  manners. 

II.  The  Pbateb.    (5—15.)    Notice  these  points — 

(a)  Tfie  time.  At  evening  sacrifice  —  appointed 
time  for  pcayer.  Thus  Elijah  at  Mount  Carmel 
(1  Kings  xviii.  36)  ;  Daniel  in  Babylon  (Dan.  ix.  21) ; 
Christ  on  the  Cross.    (St.  Matt,  xxvii.  45.  50.) 

(2*)  The  manner.  Rent  garment  sign  of  grief.  Fell 
on  knees  in  humiliation.  (Ps.  xct.  6.)  Spread  out 
hands,  as  Moses  did  before  Pharaoh.    (Ex.  ix.  29.) 

(e)  Tfie  prayer  contains  acknowledgment  of— 

1.  Their  sin — ^includes  himself  with  people — sins 
have  been  great — trespass  against  God's  law  constant. 

2.  God^s  j fist  ice — ^in  punishing  all— kings,  priests, 
people. 

5.  (rod's  mercg — in  letting  a  remnant  escape — 
giving  a  nail  (/./*.,  safe  abode)  once  more  in  His  house 
— touching  hearts  of  kings  of  Persia— permitting  to 
build  up  Jerusalem. 

4.  God^s  com  wands— not  to  mix  with  the  heathen 
around. 

6.  Gitd's  forbearance  —  punishing  less  than  they 
deserve.  Therefore  they  must  not  presume  On  Grod's 
mercy,  and  fall  into  worse  wickedoess,  or  will  be 
consumed  altogether. 

For  other  examples  of  similar  pra>er,  remind  of 

David  after  his  sin.    (Ps.  li.) 
Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly.    (Jonah  ii.  2.) 
The  prodigal  son.    (St.  Luke  xv.  21.) 
St.  Peter  after  his  fall.     (St.  Matt.  xxvi.  75.) 
Lesson.    Isa  id^  I  will  con/ess  wy  transgressions  v  nto 

the  Lord,  and  thou  forgarest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin. 


No.  23.    Ezra's  RcpoRMATioy><. 

To  read— Ezra  r. 

I.  Refobmation  Proposed.  (1—5.)  Ezra'»  prayer 
ended.  A  great  crowd  assembled.  His  example  con- 
tagious— wonderful  sight — all  the  people  weeping 
much.  But  weeping  not  enough — ^must  also  be  change. 
True  repentance  requires  thiee  things — 

(fl)  Sit r row  for  the  past.    (Ps.  li.  1.)    They  wept. 

(J)  Confession  of  faults.  (Ps.  xxxii.  5.)  They  ac- 
knowledge their  transgressions. 

(r)  Amendment  of  life.  (Ps.  cxix.  67.)  Determined 
to  put  away  their  wives. 

See  how  determined  they  are  about  it — 

(a)  They  make  a  solemn  covenant. 

(b)  They  determine  to  do  it  at  once, 
(r)  They  encourage  Ezra  in  the  matter. 
Lesson.     Crase  to  do  eril,  learn  to  do  well. 

II.  Refobmation  Cabbied  Out.  (6—19.)  Ezra's 
work  not  nearly  finished.  He  has  begun  the  reforma- 
tion— stirred  the  heart  of  the  people — ^heard  their 
solemn  covenant.  Still  these  who  assembled  only  a 
small  part  of  the  people.  All  the  Jews  must  be  told. 
So  they  are  summoned  by  a  proclamation.  Notice 
several' points— 

(<i)  They  assembled  immediately — showing  eager' 
ness. 

(()  They  disregarded  the  cold  and  rain — showing 
earnestness. 

(r)  They  confessed  their  fault — showing  sincerity. 

(d)  They  asked  for  investigation — showing  good 
sense. 

So  certain  commissioners  appointed  to  judge  each 
case.  Two  laymen,  two  Levites,  Ezra,  the  priest  and 
scribe,  and  certain  chiefs  of  the  elders.  All  classes 
represented.  The  work  of  putting  away  the  strange 
wives  begun  at  once.  Priests  begin — people  follow. 
A  trespass  offering  made  as  atonement. 

What  does  all  this  teach  ? 

1.  Sin  of  all  kinds  hateful  to  God. 

2.  Sin  must  be  put  away  at  once. 

3.  Pardon  must  be  sought 
This  as  true  now  as  then. 

Lesson.    There  is  forgircncss  with  TJiee. 


GRANDMAMMA. 


'jr  N  the  high-backed  old-fashioned  pew 
'jjf        She  sat,  on  Sundays  long  ago, 
"^^    With  her  sweet  eyes'  expressive  blu? — 
Where  serious  thoughts  would  often  glow- 
Intent  beneath  the  wimple's  snow. 


Twas  not  alone  her  faultless  face 
That  made  each  fond  affection  start. 

For  she  possessed  a  fairer  grace, 
Such  as  with  Time  will  not  depart, 
The  truer  beauty  of  the  heart! 


This  was  dear  grandmamma,  when  she 
Was  in  her  teens,  and  straight  and  tall, 

The  Beauty  of  the  family; 
Whose  cheerful  trust  had  charms  for  all, 
Whatever  trouble  chanced  to  fall 


Sweet  listener— with  her  earnest  look 
Bent  on  the  pastor  as  he  read ! 

We,  too,  would  prize  the  Holy  Book, 
And  share  with  her  the  Living  Bread, 
The  sunshine  on  her  pathway  shed  I 

J.  B.  Eastwood. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 
"  Faith  and  unfoith  can  ne'er  be  eqtiul  lowers  ; 
Unfaith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  all." 


"VITE  start  by 


the  first 
train    in    the 
morning,  and  go 
as  near  to  Ham- 
ley  as  we  can  by 
rail ;  that  is,  to 
a    little   sleepy 
town,    soarcely    more 
than  a  village.      And 
having  alighted  there,  we  find, 
to  our  great  annoyance,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  any  con- 
veyance to  take  us  the  rest  of 
the  way  till  the  afternoon. 
"  Do  you  mind  waiting  here 
alone  1 "  asks  Hilton.     "  Because,  if 
you  don*t,  I  shall  walk  it.     It  is 
only  six  miles  by  the  fields." 
"  Oh  no,  pray  don't  wait  for  me." 
I  answer.      "  I  shall  do  very  well  here.    I  am  quite 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself." 
'*  You  are  quite  sure  you  don't  mind  ?  " 
"Quite." 

**Then  I  will  say  good-bye  for  the  present." 
I  watch  him  while  in  sight,  and  then  go  out  myself, 
SA  I  feel  much  too  restless  to  sit  in  the  inn-parlour.  I 
walk  about  the  straggling  old  streets,  attracting  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  which  makes  me  very  uncomfortable ; 
then  wander  out  into  the  open  country  and  sit 
on  a  stile,  until  I  fancy  that  my  watch  must  have 
stopped  for  an  hour,  and  that  it  is  nearly  time  to 
start.  But  on  walking  hurriedly  back  I  find  that  I 
have  two  hours  to  wait ;  so  I  borrow  a  book  of  the 
landlady,  and  after  trying  In  vain  to  read  it,,  sit  and 
look  out  of  the  window  and  listen  to  the  grating  of 
the  countrymen's  boots  on  the  sanded  floor  under- 
neath ;  and  feel  as  amiable  as  impatient  travellers 
usually  do  under  such  circumstances. 

At  last  the  gig  is  ready,  and  away  we  go  at  a  fast 
trot.  The  fresh  breeze  soon  blows  away  my  ill-humour, 
and  before  we  have  gone  very  far,  I  am  on  quite 
friendly  terms  with  the  driver,  and  have  heard  enough 
odd  stories  from  him  to  send  Mr.  Bloomfield  into  fits 
of  laughter  when  I  get  home. 

We  have  nearly  reached  our  destination,  when,  on 
turning  a  sudden  bend  in  the  road,  we  come  upon 
Hilton  calmly  seated  on  a  stile. 

"  I  heard  you  coming  as  I  crossed  the  fields,  so  I 
waited  for  you,"  he  says,  in  answer  to  my  exclamation 
of  surprise.  Of  course  we  stop  and  make  room  for 
him  in  the  gig,  and  then  he  explains  that,  having  been 
misdirected  by  some  stupid  countryman,  he  had  gone 
miles  out  of  his  way.  He  treats  the  matter  very  in- 
differently, and,  as  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  either 


laughed  at  or  pitied,  I  simply  express  my  unbounded 
contempt  for  the  unknown  countryman,  and  let  the 
subject  drop. 

'There  are  not  more  than  three  houses,  properly  so- 
called,  in  Hamley,  so  we  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
che  one  we  want.  It  stands  back  from  the  road,  and 
is  screened  from  view  by  a  row  of  fir-trees,  which 
fact  probably  induced  Mr.  Giffaid  to  select  it,  as  it 
does  not  appear  to  be,  in  any  other  respect,  a  desirable 
residence. 

After  Hilton  has  direcbed  the  man  to  put  up  his 
gig  at  the  village  inn,  we  enter  the  garden.  I  am 
on  the  point  of  asking  whether  he  would  not  like 
to  see  Maggie  alone,  when  it  occurs  to  me,  for  the 
first  time,  tiiat  tiumgh  I  {lerfeotly  uBAentend  Iris 
errand,  he  has  no  idea  that  I  know  anything  about 
it. 

The  narrow,  old-fashioned  garden  in  front  of  the 
house  is  so  enclosed  with  close-cut  privet  hedges  and 
tall  trees  that  it  is  a  gloomy  place  even  on  this  bright 
spring  afternoon.  The  straggling  laurels  and  dwarf 
box-trees  look  as  if  they  '^^'ere  seldom  warmed  by 
the  sun,  and  even  the  few  purple  and  yellow  crocuses 
that  show  themselves  in  the  borders  seem  to  have  had 
a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  they  are  so  very  pale 
and  limp. 

As  we  walk  silently  over  the  spongy  grass,  Hilton 
is  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  to  have  eyes 
or  ears  for  outward  things,  so  that  I,  who  feel  satisfied 
that  all  doubts  and  misunderstandings  will  at  last 
be  cleared  away,  have  a  mind  at  rest,  and  am  the  fir^t 
to  see  a  vision  that  holds  us  there  in  the  shade, 
spellbound,  feasting  our  eyes  on  its  calm,  exquisite 
beauty. 

Wc  have  come  to  an  opening  in  the  privet  hedge, 
and  beyond  it  stretches  a  great  orchard,  all  white 
mth  blossom,  in  the  midst  of  which  sits  the  object 
of  our  search — Maggie— wholly  unconscious  of  the 
eyes  that  are  looking  at  her  with  such  love  and 
admiration. 

The  whole  place  ssems  asleep,  except  that  the  trees 
are  waving  their  topmost  branches  with  a  soft  rustling 
sound,  and  sending  down  little  showers  of  petals, 
which  fall  slowly  to  the  ground  like  flakes  of  snow. 
The  sun  himself  is  just  out  of  sight  behind  those  dark 
trees,  but  all  the  air  is  full  of  mellow  light,  and  a 
faint  golden  haze  is  creeping  over  the  distant  meadows 
and  clothing  them  with  a  vague,  mysterious  beauty, 
not  their  own,  while  here  and  there  some  pear-tree, 
taller  and  statelier  than  its  fellows,  rears  its  head 
to  be  crowned  with  pale  red  and  gold. 

And  Maggie — my  little  Maggie  1 

She  is  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  gazing  towards 
the  distant  meadows  with  a  tender,  dreamy,  far-away 
look  which  would  make  me  tremble  for  her  but  that 
I  remember  who  is  standing  by  my  side. 

Suddenly  she  catches  sight  of  us,  starts  up  with 
a  little  cry,  and  the  next  instant 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  she  is  clasped  in 
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Hilton  8  arms,  but  I  cannot  say  for  certain,  betause 
I  am  walking  away,  as  fast  as  I  possibly  can,  in  an 
opposite  direction.  What  an  absurd  creature  I  am, 
to  be  so  excited  I  I  walk  twice  round  the  ganlen 
at  a  furious  pace  before  I  come  to  my  senses,  and 
remember  that  I  may  as  well  g>o  into  the  house,  since 
someone  may  be  looking  at  me  from  one  of  the 
windows. 

The  house  proves  far  more  bright  and  comfort- 
able than  I  expected,  and  by  the  time  I  have  found 
out  about  the  postal  regulations  and  written  a  detailed 
account  of  our  journey  to  Mr.  Bloomfield,  I  begin 
to  feel  quite  at  home  in  it. 

Then  the  lovers  come  sauntering  in  from  the 
orchard,  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  kept  the  tea  waiting  an  hour.  And  when  I  feel 
my  little  girl's  arms  about  my  neck  and  her  warm 
young  cheek  against  mine,  I  forget  all  about  it 
too. 

At  bed-time  Maggie  comes  into  my  room,  and  we 
sit  talking  by  the  fire  till  I  don't  know  how  late. 

She  tells  me  about  her  father ;  how  kind  he  was  to 
her ;  how  much  she  loved  him,  and  yet  how  he  vexed 
her  by  not  allowing  her  to  go  and  see  her  uncle.  She 
sapposes  he  had  some  good  reason  for  it,  bat  it  made 
her  very  unhappy.  Then  about  this  sudden  departure 
from  London,  and  his  illness  and  death,  in  a  strange 
place  amongst  strange  people ;  and  that,  when  they 
told  him  he  must  die,  he  had  made  her  promise  that 
she  would  not  write  to  her  uncle  until  after  his 
funeral ;  although  he  said  that  there  was  no  one  in 
the  world  to  whom  he  would  sooner  trust  her. 

We  sit  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  feeling  very 
sober  and  sorrowful,  till  our  thoughts  wander  back 
to  Hilton  again;  and  as  I  see  the  light  and  colour 
stealing  book  into  Maggie's  face,  I  lay  my  hand 
oaresdngly  on  her  soft,  bright  hair,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  woids  between  us. 

"  Now  it  is  all  over,"  I  say,  at  last,  "  will  you  not 
tell  me  what  the  misunderstanding  was  about  ? " 

"Yesl  I  wish  to  tell  you,"  she  replies  quickly, 
"  because  you  might  think  that  it  was  through  some 
fault  of  his :  and  it  was  all  my  fault  from  beginning 
to  end." 

But  there  is  not  much  explanation  to  be  given,  after 
all.  It  is  only  what  I  knew  before — that  someone  told 
her  a  lie  about  Hilton,  and  she  believed  it.  But  she  is 
so  fall  of  penitence  for  having  believed  any  ill  of  her 
idol,  that  she  will  not  rest  till  she  has  told  me  all  the 
oiroumstances  that  led  to  it. 

Her  life  in  the  country  had  been  so  guarded  from 
all  oontaot  with,  or  knowledge  of,  evil,  that  she  had 
formed  an  almost  impossible  standard  of  right,  and 
had  no  toleration  for  any  departure  from  it.  To  her 
surprise  and  consternation,  she  found  that  the  people 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact  in  London  looked 
at  things  from  quite  a  different  point  of  view. 

With  many  of  them  it  was  not  thought  a  sin  to  read 
worldly  books  or  discuss  worldly  topics  on  the  Sunday. 
A  deviation  from  the  truth  was  not  always  a  lie — it 
seemed — an  act  to  be  regarded  with  horror  and  repented 
of  with  shame.  A  profane  word  did  not  appear  to 
degrade  a  man  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows — ^unless, 
indeed,  it  were  spoken  in  the  presence  of  ladies.    And 


in  a  hundred  other  ways  she  found  that  her  point 
of  view  was  different  from  theirs. 

It  seems  that  this  had  not  the  effect  of  making  her 
hold  herself  aloof  from  others,  as  if  they  were  in- 
ferior to  her;  it  did  not  blind  her  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  were  excellent  people,  and  honourable 
too  where  great  matters  were  concerned.  So  it  simply 
made  her  doubt  the  correctness  of  her  own  standard ; 
and  though  still  holding  tenaciously  to  the  same 
strict  rule  for  herself,  she  hesitated  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  others. 

That  was  the  first  shock. 

Another  was  that  her  grandfather,  whom  she  had 
always  looked  upon  as  infallible,  had  taught  her 
things  which  science  had  proved  to  be  mistaken. 
And  if  he  had  been  mistaken  in  some  things,  how  was 
she  to  depend  on  the  truth  of  anything  he  had  taught 
her  ?  Would  she  have  to  throw  aside  the  teaching  of 
all  those  years,  and  begin  again  at  the  very  beginning  ? 
Even  the  creed  he  had  brought  her  up  in,  which  she 
had  accepted  with  simple  faith  as  the  only  true  one, 
she  heard  condemned  as  f alje,  and  its  followers  spoken 
of  as  "  under  the  yoke  of  the  Evil  One  ! "  "  At  first  I 
used  to  rebel  against  it,"  she  says,  "  but  gradually  the 
preacher's  eloquence,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  congregfation  believed  what  he  said,  told  upon  me. 
I  felt  that  I  was  so  miserably  small  and  young  to  sit 
there  and  dare  to  set  up  my  judgment  against  that  of 
all  the  others." 

So  gradually  she  had  lost  faith  in  her  grandfather, 
and  that  seemed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  everything. 
She  knew  her  own  youth  and  inexperience,  and 
dared  not  trust  to  her  own  unaided  judgment.  And 
having  *oet  the  confidence  which  oomes  from  a  calm 
sense  of  certainty  that  one  is  believing  and  acting 
rightly,  she  was  prepared  to  believe  or  disbelieve 
almost  anything. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that,  while  her  mind  was  in 
this  state,  she  should  have  chosen  Hilton,  who  had 
such  a  firm  belief  in  himself,  and  was  so  looked  up  to 
by  the  members  of  his  family,  to  guide  her  'out  of  her 
difficulties. 

But  when  the  first  unreasoning  faith  of  childhood 
is  oncC'  killed,  nothing  can  ever  revive  it.  And  so 
it  happened  that  when  she  discovered  that  he  had 
falsely  called  himself  her  cousin,  he  fell  at  once  from 
the  high  place  that  he  had  held  in  her  esteem,  and  it 
was  easy  to  believe  the  graver  charge  against  him. 

On  the  night  of  the  party,  someone  (whom  I,  of 
course,  know  to  be  Julia)  called  her  away  from  the 
rest,  told  her  some  dreadful  tale  about  Hilton,  and 
finished  by  saying  that  he  was  not  Mr.  Bloomfield  s  son, 
but  a  poor  boy  whom  he  had  adopted  out  of  charity. 

''  I  was  indignant,  and  would  not  believe  a  word  of 
it,"  she  says,  her  cheeks  flushing  angrily  at  the  recol- 
lection. ''  But  I  went  straight  to  Hilton  and  asked 
him  if  it  was  true  that  he  was  not  my  uncle's  son.  I 
wanted  to  hear  him  say  that  it  was  not  true,  and  of 
course  I  dared  not  speak  of  that  other  tale  I  had 
heard.     I  scarcely  dared  to  think  of  it ! " 

**What  did  he  say?"  I  ask. 

"He  looked  annoyed,  and  asked  who  had  been 
telling  me.  Of  course  I  would  not  tell  him  ;  and  then 
he  was  angry,  and  said  it  was  true,  but  it  was  nothing 
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to  be  ashamed  of,  and  he  had  only  made  a  secret  of 
it  because  he  did  not  want  all  the  tattling:  fools  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  be  gossiping  about  him,  and  in- 
venting a  hundred  ta'es  about  his  origin." 

"And  then?" 

*^  And  then  I  believed  that  other  wicked  lie  ! "  she 
says ;  and  goes  on  to  tell  me  of  the  great  darkness 
that  followed  ;  the  utter  hopelessness  and  shipwreck 
of  faith,  the  shrinking  from  and  abhorrence  of  Hilton, 
which  had  given  place  to  a  deep  sense  of  humiliation 
when  she  discovered  that,  although  she  believed  him 


CHAPTER  XVII.   AND  LAST. 

"  No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  so  ntteily  desolate, 
But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 
Responds  unto  his  own."— Longkbllow. 

Well,  it  is  all  set. led  at  last,  and  I  am  on  my 
way  back  to  London.  We  intended  to  bring  Maggie 
home  with  us,  but  her  friend,  the  minister,  came  with 
his  daughter,  and  insisted  on  taking  her  to  Hastings 
with  them  for  change  of  air.  She  wished  to  see  her 
uncle  fist,  but  th?re  was  no  time  for  that,    Hilton 


'  I  walk  about  the  straggling  old  streets."— p.  443. 


to  have  been  guilty  of  great  baseness,  she  loved  him 
as  much  as  ever. 

All  this  she  tells  me  in  impassioned  language, 
which  gathers  intensity  as  she  proceeds  ;  until  she 
suddenly  recollects  that  it  was  all  false,  and  her 
face  dimples  over  with  happy  smiles,  as  she  protests 
that  she  will  not  waste  another  word  upon  the  ugly 
subject. 

Then  I  ask  incredulously  whether  the  mere  fact  of 
Hil':on's  innocence  having  been  proved  has  restored 
her  lost  faith.  And  she  tells  me  how  she  has  met 
with  som3  good  minister  who  has  taught  her  a  larger, 
purer  faith :  one  that  stands  on  a  sure  foundation, 
and  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  storms  of  dogmatical 
eloqaence. 

There  is  an  interval  of  dreamy  silonce,  during 
which  my  thoughts  dwell  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  Maggie's,  apparently,  wander  in  another  direction. 

*'  Isn't  it  delicious,"  she  says,  with  a  soft,  tender 
light  in  her  eyes.  "  to  know  that  however  much  I 
love  him,  it  isn't  half  as  much  as  he  deserves?" 


and  I  stayed  with  her  till  she  left ;  and,  at  the  last 
minute,  he  decided  to  go  too,  and  stay  at  an  hotel — 
so  I  am  coming  back  alone. 

Of  course  we  have  been  very  careful  not  to  let  her 
have  the  least  suspicion  of  her  father's  guilt.  Truth 
is  a  grand  thing ;  but  we  must  let  no  ugly  truth  mar 
the  beauty  of  her  mental  picture  of  his  character. 
No,  let  him  be  to  her  always  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  nature  of  man. 

I  made  careful  inquiries  of  his  medical  attendant, 
and  found  that  he  had  been  suffering  for  yea-s  from 
an  incurable  disease,  and  that,  although  his  death  had 
pofis'bly  bean  somewhat  accelerated  by  his  sudden 
journey  from  London,  he  could  not,  in  any  case,  have 
lived  much  longer.  At  first,  I  felt  inclined  not  to 
lessen  Julia's  remorse  by  telling  her  of  this  :  but. 
when  I  seriously  considered  the  disappointment  she 
had  lately  undergone,  and  the  effect  it  would  prob- 
ably have  on  her  rebellious  nature,  I  wrote  to  her 
at  once,  telling  her  the  facts  as  kindly  as  I  could.  I 
feel  tha":,  in  her  present  state  of  mind,  it  is  absolutely 
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neceflsarj  that  someone  should  be  in  her  confidence, 
and  have  some  little  influence  over  her ;  and  I  know 
that  nothing  but  the  greatest  kindness  can  secure 
this. 

Mr.  Gi£fard  left  a  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  one- 
half  of  his  property  to  his  daughter,  and  the  other 
half  to  his  brother-in-law  (Mr.  Bloorafield).  With 
the  will  was  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Bloomfield,  and  I 
was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Giffard  wished  the  money  to  be  given,  either  openly 
or  secretly,  to  Hilton,  as  some  compensation  for  the 
injury  he  had  done  his  father.  Of  course,  if  the 
young  people  marry,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about 
that 

After  what  I  have  seen  lately,  I  shall  never  again 
think  Hilton  cold-hearted.  I  believe  that,  although 
you  may  live  in  the  same  house  with  a  person  for 
years,  and  think  that  you  thoroughly  understand 
their  character,  yet  something  will  unexpectedly 
occur  to  show  that  you  have  been  quite  mistaken. 
If  anyone  had  told  me,  a  month  ago,  that  Hilton  had 
such  depths  of  tenderness  in  his  nature  as  I  have 
discovered  during  the  last  few  days,  I  should  have 
laughed  at  them.  It  is  a  true  saying  that  "Still 
waters  run  deep.' 


When  I  reach  Alma  House  there  is  no  one  at  home. 
Julia  is  gone  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  the  north  of 
England ;  and  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  been  obliged  to  go 
into  the  City  on  business,  but  he  told  the  servants  to 
expect  him  back  before  five  o'clock. 

It  is  always  dispiriting  to  find  no  one  to  meet 
you  at  the  end  of  a  journey,  and  I  feel  it  so  now. 
However,  as  it  is  no  one's  fault,  I  am  not  going  to 
make  a  trouble  of  it.  I  busy  myself  for  some  time  in 
unpacking,  then  look  into  the  different  rooms  to  see 
that  they  have  not  been  neglected  during  my  absence 
— how  cold  and  empty  they  seem — and  finally  sit 
down  in  the  dining-room  with  some  work. 

However,  the  work  is  very  uninteresting,  and  I  soon 
let  it  fall,  and  sit  staring  into  the  fire,  and  thinking. 
Thinking  is  rather  dull  work  just  now:  there  is 
nothing  for  me  to  hope  for,  or  to  worry  about. 
Maggie  and  Hilton  are  happy  and  engrossed  in  their 
own  affairs,  so  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  interest 
myself  about  them ;  and  Julia,  with  her  unruly 
passions  and  transient  remorse,  is  no  longer  here  to 
try  my  temper  or  excite  my  pity.  There  is  nothing 
left  for  me  to  do  but  just  mind  my  own  business. 
Now  that  I  have  time  to  think  of  it,  it  is  rather  lonely 
to  feel  that  I  belong  to  nobody,  and  am  nobody's 
business  but  my  own.  I  wonder  drearily  how  it 
will  be  when  I  am  quite  old,  and  no  longer  able  to 
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many  other  ties  then.  I  draw  very  dismal  pictures  of 
the  fntiire,  and  feel  a  g-reatdeal  of  pity  for  the  lonely, 
neglected  old  maid. 

At  five  o'clock  Mary  brings  in  a  little  table  for  tea, 
and  as  I  look  at  the  two  solitary  tea-caps,  the  dreadful 
truth  bursts  upon  me  at  last — ^Alma  House  can  no 
longer  be  my  home !  There  is  no  hope  of  postponing 
it  any  longer.  I  must  go.  I  must  find  for  myself 
another  home,  and  live  once  more  amongst  noisy, 
self-willed  children,  insolent  servants,  and  nnsym- 
Xiathetic  parents.  And  these  my  friends — whose 
interests  I  have  made  my  own — ^will  go  on  just  the 
same  without  me.  Mr.  Bloomfield  will  live  with 
Maggie  and  Hilton,  and  I  shall  be  forgotten.  Ah  I 
therein  lieth  the  sting  of  it  all  t  They  are  kind- 
hearted  people — they  won't  wish  to  forget  me,  I  know. 
They  will  even  invite  me  to  stay  with  them  once  or 
twice,  perhaps ;  but  they  will  make  new  friends,  have 
new  interests,  and  I  shall  have  gone  out  of  their  lives. 
I  shall  not  be  likely,  in  my  own  narrow  life,  to  meet 
with  anyone  who  will  supply  their  places  to  me ;  and 
I  shall  be  nothing  to  them — ^nothing  but  a  memory — a 
fast  fading  memory.  '*  It  is  cruel  !  cruel ! "  1  say. 
"  Why  should  not  I  have  a  little  comfort  as  well  as 
other  people!"  And  then  I  begin  to  cry.  I  have 
not  cried  before  for  years.  I  always  put  a  strong 
check  upon  my  tears,  because  I  know,  from  experi- 
ence, that  when  once  I  give  way  to  them,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  stop.  But  tears,  they  say,  are  a  luxury  ; 
and  if  I  can  have  no  other  luxtiry,  I  will  at  least  have 
that    So  I  sit  and  cry,  like  a  great  girl. 

I  am  so  absorbed  in  my  grief,  that  Mr.  Bloomfield 
surprises  me  in  the  midst  of  it.  I  meant  to  have  gone 
up  to  my  room  before  he  came  in,  but  I  do  not  hear 
him  until  he  opens  the  room  door,  and  then  it  is  too 
late.  I  am  horribly  ashamed  of  myself,  but  I  have 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  sit  up  and  try  to  look  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

He  shakes  hands  with  me  heartily,  sa3rs  he  is 
delighted  to  see  me  home  again,  and  wants  to  know 
all  the  news  about  Maggie  and  Hilton.  He  has  so 
much  to  say  for  the  first  few  minutes  that  he  does  not 
observe  anything,  unusual  in  my  manner.  But  when 
I  begin  to  answer  his  questions  it  is  impossible  not  to 
notice  that  my  voice  quavers  and  trembles  like  that 
of  a  very  old  woman.  He  looks  at  me  in  surprise, 
and  I  hang  down  my  head  sheepishly,  and  long  to 
run  out  of  the  room. 

There  is  an  awkward  pause,  and  then  he  says 
kindly,  '*  I  am  afraid  you  felt  lonely  to  come  home 
and  find  no  one  here." 

*'  Oh,  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  mind  about  that," 
I  reply;  and  then  the  tears  break  forth  again,  and 
there  is  no  more  hope  of  concealing  them. 

"  Well,  there  ! "  exclaims  Mr.  Bloomfield  in  conster- 
nation; and  then  adds  eagerly,  "It  isnt  anything 
about  the  boys,  is  it  ?  your  brothers,  I  mean.  Because 
if  there  is  anything  I  can  do,  you  have  only  to  men- 
tion it,  and  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  smooth  over  a 
difficulty,  or  help  to  smooth  it  over." 

"No-o,  thank  you,"  I  say ;  "the  boys  are  all 
right." 

"Then  what  on  earth  is  it/"  he  asks,  and  begins 
walking  about  the  room.    "  Tou  took  such  an  interest 


in  Maggie  and  Hilton,  I  thought  you'd  be  delighted 
to  get  that  matter  settled." 

My  voice  is  not  sufficiently  under  control  to 
answer. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  he  asks,  stopping  abruptly 
in  front  of  me.     "Why  are  you  crying  like  this?" 

"  Because  I  am  a  fool ! "  I  answered,  in  my  utter 
abandonment  giving  the  only  reason  that  occurs 
to  me. 

He  resumes  his  walk,  and  I  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape. 

"Aren't  you  comfortable  here?"  he  asks.  "I 
always  thought  you  liked  living  here — you  mid  you 
did!" 

"So  I  do !  "  I  say  desperately.  "But  what  is  the 
use  of  it  ?  I  shall  have  to  go  away  now ;  you  know  I 
shall : " 

As  he  stops  short  in  blank  astonishment  at  this 
outburst,  I  make  a  rush  for  the  door  and  run  up  to 
my  own  room. 

I  lock  the  door,  throw  myself  on  my  bed  and  cry, 
Julia  cries  like  a  savage ;  Maggie,  like  the  little 
angel  that  she  is ;  and  I,  like  a  fool.  I  kmyw  that  I 
am  a  fool.  I  tell  myself  so,  over  and  over  again, 
but  I  go  on  crying  as  much  as  ever — more  than  ever. 
I  am  aware  all  the  time  that  my  common-sense  will 
come  back  to  mo  in  the  morning,  and  that  I  shall 
feel  just  the  same  as  if  nothing  had  happened  (except 
for  the  recollection  of  that  humiliating  quarter  of  an 
hour) ;  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  tiiat  fact  which 
makes  me  realise  so  thoroughly  my  own  folly. 

Still  I  lie  on  the  bed  and  cry  till  I  can  scarcely 
see ;  and  all  the  disappointments  of  my  life,  and  all 
the  unsatisfied  longings  of  my  life,  take  up  arms 
against  me,  and  compel  me  to  go  on  crying. 

After  a  time  I  rouse  myself  to  send  down  a  message 
to  Mr.  Bloomfield  that  I  have  a  headache,  and  wish  to 
be  excused  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Then  I  go 
to  bed,  and  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  making  myself 
thoroughly  miserable. 

In  the  grey  light  of  early  morning  I  wake  up  with 
an  aching  head  and  a  vagtie  feeling  that  something 
disagreeable  (I  don't  know  what)  has  happened. 
Then,  involuntarily,  I  take  up  the  train  of  thought  I 
left  unfinished  last  night,  and  go  over  again  that 
scene  in  the  drawing-room,  feeling  every  minute  an 
added  intensity  of  shame  at  the  recollection  of  my 
exhibition  of  weakness  and  folly.  I  would  give  half 
my  worldly  possessions  (no  very  large  sum)  to  ob- 
literate from  Mr.  Bloomfield's  mind,  and  my  own.  the 
remembrance  of  that  humiliating  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  hoped  that  my  common-sense  would  return  to 
me,  and  that  I  should  feel  like  my  usual  self  this 
morning ;  but  I  find  that  I  am  not  much  better  than 
I  was  last  night.  At  least,  I  am  glad  to  be  awake 
early,  as  it  will  give  me  time  to  reason  myself  into  a 
more  sensible  frame  of  mind  before  I  am  obliged  to 
meet  Mr.  Bloomfield  at  breakfast 

I  think  of  my  good  health  and  my  many  mercies, 
and  ask  myself,  contemptuously,  what  I  have  done 
that  I  should  expect  to  have  everything  made  smooth 
for  me,  when  half  the  people  in  the  world  are  groan- 
ing under  a  load  of  care.  Besides,  at  my  age,  I  ought 
to  have  learned  more  wisdom.    I  ought  to  remember 
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that  time  (the  g^reat  physician)  will  reconcile  me  to 
this  change,  as  it  has  to  all  precading  ones.     Bat, 
somehow,  these  thoughts   don*t  seem  half  as  com- 
forting* to  me  as  I  imagined  they  should  have  been  to 
Jnlia ;   and  when  the  time  comes  to  get  up,  I  don't 
feel  any  more  prepared  for  the  ordeal  of  meeting 
Mr.  Bloomfield  than  I  did  at  first.    If  I  only  felt  in 
anything  like  my  usual  spirits,  I  could  go  down  and 
make  light  of  the  whole  affair;    but  this  morning 
I  know  that  any  such  attempt  would  be  an  utter 
failure,  and,  if  Mr.  Bloomfield  should  begin  to  joke 
me  about  it,  I  believe  1 
should  behave  almost  as 
idiotically      again  —  the 
tears  are  so  very  near  the 
surface. 

When  Mary  comes  with 
my  warm  water,  I  am 
cowardly  enough  to  put 
off  the  evil  moment  by 
asking  her  to  bring  my 
breakfast  up-stairs  to  me ; 
but  directly  she  is  gone  I 
remember  that  that  will 
only  tend  to  make  matters 
worse,  as  Mr.  Bloomfield 
will  be  sure  to  conclude 
that  there  is  something 
serious  the  matter.  So  I 
get  up  at  once  and  dress 
myself  languidly,  intend- 
ing to  go  down  and 
countermand  the  order. 
I  have  only  just  finished 
dressing  when  she  re- 
turns without  my  break- 
fast, but  with  a  note  "I  can  scarcely 
directed  to  me  in  Mr. 
Bloomfield's  handwriting. 

I  go  to  the  window  and  read  it  through — twice — 
and  the  second  time  my  hands  are  trembling  so,  and 
my  eyes  are  so  full  of  teari  that  I  can  scarcely  see  the 
words.    He  asks  me  to  be  his  wife! 

He  does  not  write  as  a  young  lover  would,  but  in  an 
honest,  sensible  way  which  touches  me  a  great  deal 
more.  I  am  not  to  think  that  he  has  ta^^en  this  step 
because  he  saw  my  distress  at  the  thought  of  leaving. 
He  decided  on  it  directly  the  news  of  Maggie's  engage- 
ment set  him  thinking  about  the  fresh  arrangements 
which  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  future,  and 
he  discovered  how  dreary  it  would  be  to  him  without 
me.  He  thinks  there  may  be  many  reasons  which 
will  make  me  hesitate  to  accept  his  offer,  and  begs  me 
not  to  decide  too  hastily,  as  his  happiness  depends  on 
my  answer. 


*'Not  to  decide  too  hastily!"  I  laugh  softly  to 
myself  at  the  idea.  . 

What !  after  having  made  up  my  mind  years  ago 
that  I  must  end  my  days  a  solitary  old  maid  I  After 
having  schooled  myself  to  go  through  the  world 
fighting  my  own  battles,  bearing  my  own  sorrows, 
and  resolutely  keeping  all  my  warmer  feelings  shut 
up  within  my  own  heart,  lest  they  should  be  trampled 
on  by  careless  feet !  After  all  that,  I  am  to  take  due 
time  to  consider  whether  I  will  become  the  wife  of  the 
best  and  noblest-hearted  ma^  I  ever  knew !  Truly,  it 
needs  a  great  deal  of 
consideration ! 

I  don't  feel  in  the  least 
hurry  to  go  down.  I  want 
to  keep  still  a  little  while, 
and  try  to  realise  it  How 
glad  the  dear  boys  will 
be  !  I  believe  they  always 
felt  vexed  that  I  was 
obliged  to  go  out  into  the 
world  alone.  I  must 
write  and  tell  them  about 
it  to-day— all  of  them. 
Poor  old  Jack  !  Perhapr* 
I  shall  be  able  to  help  him 
a  little  now  ;  if  I  can  do 
nothing  else,  I  can  have 
some  of  the  children  here 
to  spend  the  holidays. 
How  delightful  it  will  be 
when  Maggie  and  Hilton 
come  and  stay  with  us; 
or  perhaps  they  may  take 
a  house  near,  which  will 
be  even  better! 
see  the  words."  i  am  almost  ashamed 

of  myself  for  feeling  so 
young  and  happy;  but 
how  can  I  help  it  ?  To  know  that  at  last  there  is  one 
spot  in  the  world  I  dare  call  h(m\e!  to  know  that 
there  is  one  heart  in  the  world  in  which  /  hold  the 
first  place  ! 

He  says,  too,  that  his  happiness  depends  upon  me. 
Why,  I  never  even  dreamed  of  that  I  I  daresay  he 
would  have  felt  lonely  when  the  others  were  gone. 
I  forgot  that  he  might  not  have  cared,  any  more  than 
myself,  to  live  in  another  person's  house. 

What  a  glorious  morning  it  is !  There  is  a  clear 
blue  sky,  just  fiecked  with  tiny  white  clouds  ;  all  the 
trees  in  the  square  look  a  delicate  pale  green  in  the 
sunshine ;  and  a  bird,  somewhere  near,  is  singing  as  if 
he  meant  to  fill  the  whole  air  with  his  s:ng. 
^  I  will  go  down  now,  and  give  him  my  answer. 
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THE    LORD    WAITING   TO    BE    GRACIOUS.— II. 

BT  THE  REV.  DANIEL  MOORE,  M.A.,  CHAPLAIN  IN  ORDINARY  TO  THE  QUEEN,  PREBENDARY  OP  ST.  PAUL'S, 

AND  RURAL  DEAN  OF  PADDINGTON. 


•  And  ihprefore  will  the  Lord  wait,  that  He  may  be  gmcious  uuto  you. 

Isaiah  xxx.  18. 


.  .  blessed  are  all  they  tliat  wait  fur  Him."— 


|LESSED  are  all  they  that  wait 
for  Him.''  Snoh  is  the  last 
clause  of  a  verse  considered 
in  a  former  paper,  and  it 
seems  to  overlay,  with  a  ^low 
of  fresh  radiance,  a  promise 
which  sparkled  with  the 
brightness  of  refined  gold 
before.  A  God  "waiting  to 
bo  gracious,"  "resting  in  His  love,*'  commanding  the 
chariots  of  His  providenoe  to  stand  still :  and  all 
this, 'Only  that  He  may  have  mercy  npan  ns--can 
assurance  be  more  aasored,  or  can  the  bowels  of  the 
everh»ting  compassions  farther  go?  They  can.  It 
shall  be  seen  to  be  to  our  own  interest,  to  our  present 
as  well  as  to  onr  lasting  happiness — to  put  ourselves 
in  resolved  accord  with  these  slowly  maturing  plans 
of  our  God;  to  wait  with  calm  trust  as  long  as  He 
shall  wait.  Be  it  t  :at  we  are  in  danger,  and  there 
aeems  no  way  of  escape ;  that  we  are  walking  in 
darkn?88,  and  oan  see  no  rift  of  light ;  that  the  enemy 
is  even  at  our  doors,  and  yet  the  expected  succours 
oome  not.  Still  we  know  that  God  is  "waiting;" 
and  He  tells  us  what  He  is  waiting  for.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  as  He  waits  for  v«,  we  should  be 
willing  to  wait  for  Him  7  What,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  our  patience  expedites  the  arrival  of  the  suc- 
oouiB  ?  that,  as  against*  all  «Qr  disquietude  and  un- 
rest, an  inoreaae  of  strength  is  obtained  by  sitting 
still  ?  and  consequently  that  not  more  true  is  that  part 
of  the  promise  whi<^  says,  *-  and  therefore  will  the 
Lord  wait,  that  He  may  be  gracious  unto  yow,"  than 
that  which,  in  regard  to  our  own  happiness,  assures 
us,  '*  Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  Him." 

In  considering  the  waiting  here  spoken  of  we  ob- 
serve first  it  is — 

1. — ^THE    WAITING    OP    A    PEACEFUL    AND    ASSURED 
HEART. 

And  this  is  in  fact  the  chief  source  of  its  blessed- 
ness also.  The  waiting  believer  has  no  surer  ground 
of  peace  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  repose  of  faith ;  in 
the  full  assurance  that  the  succours  he  is  waitin^f  for 
are  already  on  their  way.  The  successions  of  day 
and  night  we  know  are  certain  things.  The  night- 
sentry,  who,  from  his  watch-tower,  sees  the  first  streak 
of  dawn,  has  no  doubt  about  the  daylight  which  is  to 
follow.  Bat  a  saint  of  Grod,  waiting  for  the  Lord, 
says  the  Psalmist,  is  more  sure  of  what  is  coming 
than  the  night-watoh:  "My  soul  waiteth  for  the 
Lord  vwre  than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning ;  I 
say  more  than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning." 
29 


Still  the  watchman's  ground  for  confidence  in  the  on- 
coming day  is  all  one  with  that  which  we  have  for  the 
sure  arrival  of  the  promised  help  from  God.  He  re- 
members that,  as  the  sun  knows  the  time  of  his  going 
down,  BO  there  is  a  time  ordained  for  his  reappearance 
in  the  heavens.  All  the  promises  of  God,  like  the- 
prophet's  vision,  are  "for  an  appointed  time."  If 
they  tarry  or  seem  to  tarry — as  the  daylight  sometimes 
does — we  are  to  wait  for  them,  as  knowing  that  they 
will  surely  come,  they  will  not  really  tarry,  any  more 
than,  in  the  end,  the  sunlight  will  fail  to  force  its  way 
through  the  thick  opaque  of  mist  and  cloud.  Hence 
our  rule,  under  any  apparent  delays  in  the  expected 
appearance  of  God  in  our  behalf,  is  that  laid  down  for 
us  by  the  Psalmist,  "  Tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure ; " 
wait  confidently  upon  Him,  in  a  posture  of  bold 
and  reverent  expectation.  In  the  end,  the  vision  will 
speak,  if  we  do  but  in  patience  wait  for  it ;  and  faith 
will  assuredly  reap  its  harvest,  if  it  faint  not 

"  If  it  faint  not,"  and  if  it  move  not ;  that  is,  if  it 
take  no  action  of  its  own  to  accelerate  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Divine  promises.  This  is  an  essential  con- 
dition, in  order  to  our  realising  the  repose  of  true 
faith.  ''  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste," 
it  is  written  by  the  prophet.  He  must  neither 
imagine  diflSculties  nor  make  difilcnlties;  neither 
forcing  the  door  of  promise,  as  Jacob  did,  by  un- 
lawful expedients,  nor  closing  the  door  against  them- 
selves, as  the  Israelites  did,  by  distrust  and  unbelief. 
Thew  are  many  trials  of  life  under  which  we  can  do 
nothing,  and  7w««f  do  nothing.  We  must  wait.  We 
must  lie  passive  in  the  hands  of  God.  When  the- 
Israelites  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  with 
Pi-hahiroth  on  the  one  side,  and  Baal-zephon  on 
the  other,  they  could  do  nothing.  They  had  only  to 
"  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  And 
their  standing  still  xnas  salvation.  It  was  strength 
to  them;  the  resolved  calmness  of  an  acquiescing 
trust;  God's  silence  responded  to  by  man's  silence. 
His  time,  His  will,  His  way :  "  Blessed  are  all  they 
that  wait  for  Him." 

II.— IT   IS  THE  WAITING  OP    THE    PATIENCE    WHICH 
BRINGS  ITS    OWN   REWARD. 

•*  Blessed  are  they  that  wait  for  Him ; "  for  this,  if 
for  no  other  reason — that  thereby  they  get  an  instal- 
ment of  that  which  they  are  waiting  for.  This  is 
not  deliverance  from  their  trial  at  once,  but  only 
relief  and  support  under  it,  more  strength  to  bear, 
more  grace  to  resist,  new  consolations  to  cheer, 
and  quickened  hopes  to  revive.  And  all  these  may 
be  regarded  as  "  waiting  "  gifts,  the  very  fruit  and 
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oatcome  of  a  resolved  and  enduring  patience.  See 
how  this  is  brought  out  by  the  Apostle  in  that  fifth 
chapter  to  the  Bomana.  He  is  tracing  the  genesis  of 
the  Christian's  assured  and  triumphant  hope,  having 
its  root  in  the  experience  of  sanctified  trials.  Of 
these  the  immediate  outcome  is  a  submiauye  poeture 
of  the  soul  to  the  will  of  €U)d,  a  holding  still  upon 
God,  and  resting  in  Him.  *^  Tribulation  worketh 
patience."  But  then  what  does  patience  do  7  Ib  this 
a  barren  grace  ?  No ;  it  bears  fruit  after  its  kind.  It 
worketh  **  experience."  Experience — seeing  that  the 
more  we  bear,  the  more  we  obtain  strength  to  bear. 
And  this  experience  of  what  God  ha»  done,  stimulates, 
quickens,  invigorates  the  hope  of  what  God  xoill  do ; 
till  at  length,  from  this  one  dry  tree  of  patience.,  this 
negative  grace  of  doing  nothing  but  only  waiting, 
there  are  yielded  "  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness to  them  that  are  exercised  thereby.'* 

AH  this  points  to  the  concluBion  that  the  waiting 
Christian  is  the  only  happy  Christian ;  and  that  the 
longer  he  has  to  wait  for  the  expected  blessing,  the 
surer  his  hope  and  the  greater  his  peace  will  be.  He 
waits  in  faith  of  the  word  of  promise.  And  faith 
in  the  Word  of  God,  like  the  Word  itself,  cannot 
return  unto  Him  void.  It  must  bear  fruit.  We  never 
lose  a  promise  through  waiting  for  a  promise.  Be- 
i^anse,  while  we  are  waiting,  God  gives  us  something 
«lse  ;  the  promised  good,  in  fact,  in  some  other  form. 
See  this  in  the  case  of  the  saints  under  the  altar. 
They  were  waiting  for  God  to  fulfil  His  clearly 
announced  promises,  and  they  cried,  "  How  long,  O 
Lord,  holy  and  true,  ddet  Thou  not  judge  and  avenge 
our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ? "  But 
the  answer  to  their  petition  was,  that  "  white  robes  '* 
were  to  be  given  to  them,  and  that  they  must  "  rest 
'  for  a  little  season."  The  white  robes  of  waiting 
would  be  better  for  them  than  a  sight  of  the  blood- 
stained robes  of  those  who  had  slain  the  saints  of 
the  Lord. 

Learn  we  then,  whenever  a  promise  of  God  seems 
to  tarry,  to  ask  for  the  "white  robes" — ^tbat  is,  for 
a  waiting  spirit,  and  a  loving  trust,  and  a  full 
assurance  of  hope  that  all  will  oome  right  in  the 
end.  All  these  must  be  self-recompensing  and  re- 
munerative graces.  Their  reward  is  with  them. 
Paul  grew  strong  by  the  act  of  waiting  for  succours 
for  .his  weakness.  The  father  of  the  demoniac  was 
having  his  faith  increased  all  the  time  he  was  pray- 
ing for  the  removal  of  his  "unbelief."  At  every 
fresh  repulse  of  the  Canaanitish  mother,  her  faith 
and  love  to  Christ  waxed  Stronger  and  stronger ;  and 
during  those  three  full  weeks  while  Daniel  continued 
waiting,  and  fasting,  and  praying,  he  was  uncon- 
sciously training  his  spiritual  faculties  for  compre- 
hending visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord.  We 
never  know  why  promises  are  withheld,  nor  even 
whether,  at  any  given  moment,  they  are  being  with- 
held at  all.  Anyhow,  we  may  always  reckon  upon 
an  equivalent  in  the  interim  of  waiting,  in  increased 
faith,  increased  peace,  increased   strength :    "  They 


that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,  they  shall 
run  and  not  be  weary,  and  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint"    "  Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  Him." 

III. — IT  IS  THE  WAITING  FOB  GOD  HIMSELF,  APABT 
FBOM  THE  SUCCOURS  WE  DESIBE  AT  HIS  HAND. 

In  that  expression,  **wait  for  Him,"  will  be  found  to 
lie  the  whole  stress  of  the  promised  blessing.  These 
Jews  were  expecting  relief  under  their  perplexities 
and  fears,  //oto  it  should  come,  wlteii  it  should 
oome,  from  valiat  souroe  it  should  come,  they  knew 
not,  and  must  not  be  over-careful  to  inquire.  And  so 
the  prophet  reminds  them,  that  if  they  would  realise 
all  the  advantages  of  their  waiting,  they  must  wait, 
not  so  much  for  deliverance  as  for  a  Deliverer ;  not 
for  a  sight  of  the  snocours,  but  for  closer  union  and 
fellowship  with  Him  who  is  to  bring  the  snooonrsL 
"Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  Him." 

Thus  understood,  the  caution  of  the  prophet  points 
to  a  prevalent  source  of  our  disquietude,  under  the 
harassing  trials  of  life— namely,  that  we  have  not 
yet  found  out  the  soul's  true  rest,  hare  not  grasped 
the  conception  that  this  rest  cannot  be  stayed  on 
events  or  circumstances — on  the  issue  of  this  con- 
tingency or  that,  but  only  on  the  near  and  abiding 
presence  of  a  Divine  Personality.  God  has  so  oon- 
stituted  man's  heart  that  it  shall  find  its  first  springs 
of  relief  and  rest  in  Himself  ;  and  if  we  will  not  seek 
them  there,  we  shall  find  them  in  nothing  else.  Out 
of  Him.  away  from  Him,  independent  of  Him,  all  the 
wells  we  can  repair  to  are  found  to  be  dried  np. 

It  is  a  part  of  true  waiting,  therefore,  to  ixj 
to  be  without  carefulness — ^not  to  be  always  run- 
ning after  secondary  reUefs,  leaning  for  comfort  on 
this  broken  reed  or  that;  always  disappointed  of 
our  hope,  and  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn 
or  look.  Our  Heavenly  Father  knows  the  unaatisfy- 
ingness  of  these  human  dependencies — how  they 
slip  from  us  and  fail  us  when  we  most  need  them — 
and  so,  in  Hen  of  them  all,  and  as  a  relief  surer 
and  better  than  them  all,  He  has  given  us  Himself. 
And  hope  in  Him,  and  trust  in  Him,  and  rest  in  Him 
will  be  a  strong  stay  to  us,  when  nothing  else  will. 
We  have  a  grand  picture  of  this  form  of  trust  in 
God  as  the  one  sufficient  substitute  for  our  losses,  and 
the  one  supporting  stay  under  our  burdens,  in  that 
majestic  declaration  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  who, 
after  contemplating  wreck  upon  wreck,  and  ruin  upon 
ruin,  and  breach  upon  breach,  finds  that  he  has  all 
thiiujn  in  God.  Oh  I  yes,  he  declares,  fig-tree  and  vines, 
olive-yards  and  fields,  fold  and  stalls,  these  may  fail 
every  one,  "  yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in 
the  God  of  my  salvation."  Bejoice  in  the  Lord, 
observe — not  in  His  gifts,  but  in  Himself,  in  the 
persuasion  of  His  all-abounding  goodness,  in  the 
sense  of  His  near  presence,  in  the  assurance  that  He 
will  be  Himself  far  more  to  us  than  all  He  may  suffer 
to  be  taken  away.    "  In  His  favour  is  life,  and  His 
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loving-kindness  is  better  than  life  itself,"  better  than 
the  blossoms  on  the  figr-tree,  better  than  the  f  ruitf  ul- 
ness  of  the  olive,  better  than  the  clnsters  of  the  vine. 
**  Lord,  whom  have  I  in  heaven  bat  Thee,  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee.*'  "The 
Lord  is  the  portion  of  mj  inheritance."  How  could  I 
desire  a  better?  "Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait 
for  Him." 

Wherefore,  in  all  our  troubles  and  adversities,  when- 
soever they  oppress  us,  let  us  act  upon  that  (f  olden  rule 
of  the  Psalms,  "  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently 
for  Him."  There  is  the  marrow  of  a  thousand 
sermons  in  those  two  words,  "rest"  and  "wait."  Rest 
in  what  Grod  U,  Wait  for  what  God  will  do.  Rest — for 
the  bane  of  our  lifers  happiness  is  unrest,  the  inability 
to  hold  ourselves  still  upon  God  and  His  promises. 
Something  has  gone  wrong  with  us.  Our  desires 
are  crossed,  our  plans  have  failed,  we  are  thrown  out 
of  our  calculations  in  regard  to  what  we  might  most 
reasonably  have  expected,  and  all  the  winds  of  life 
seem  to  be  blowing  contrary.  And  we  are  restless, 
torturing  ourselves  night  and  day  with  devising 
fresh  expedients  for  relief.  But  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  thoughts  are  vain,  and  worse  than  vain.  They 
drive  sleep  from  our  eyelids ;  they  banish  peace  from 
the  heart ;  worse  than  all,  they  turn  into  deadness 
and  unprofitableness  all  our  wonted  exercises  of  faith 
and  prayer.  At  such  times,  there  is  nothing  for  us 
but  a  resolute  and  enforced  rest,  a  calm  looking-out  on 
what  the  Lord  is  doing  for  us,  and  just  biding  the 


leadings  of  Providence  and  the  hour.  Do  we  ask 
how  this  is  to  do  any  good  \  Let  the  prophet  make 
answer,  "In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  thy 
strength."    You  rest,  but  you  rest  in  the  Lord. 

Still,  while  you  rest  you  wait;  wait  in  the  Lord, 
wait  c»;i  the  Lord,  wait/(V  the  Lord.  You  wait  for 
the  revelation  of  the  thoughts  which  God  thinks 
towards  you ;  for  the  appointed  time  when,  according 
toiHis  Word,  He  shall  give  you  "the  expected  end." 
And  this  is  for  your  soul's  health,  the  prophet 
teaches.  "  It  is  good,"  he  says,  "  that  a  man  should 
both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord."  Observe,  there  is  a  lively  hope  in  this  quiet 
waiting.  For  waiting  is  no  merely  passive  grace  of 
the  Christian  character.  It  is  an  active  grace,  a 
working  grace,  quickening  to  the  uttermost  the 
exercises  of  hope,  and  love,  and  longing  desire.  But 
then,  what  is  it  we  pant  and  long  for  ?  Not  for  the 
removal  of  the  burden,  not  for  the  lifting  of  the 
cloud,  not  for  the  rekindling  of  the  fading  and 
flickering  hope,  not  for  the  opening  of  a  new  way 
out  of  all  our  entanglements,  and  perplexities,  and 
fears :  but  for  the  near  and  assured  Presence  with  us 
in  our  difficulties  of  the  personal,  incarnated,  living 
God.  This  is  light  in  the  darkness,  this  is  rest  in 
the  weariness,  this  is  the  satisfying  of  the  soul  in 
drought.  "O  God,  my  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee,  my 
flesh  longeth  for  Thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where 
no  water  is.  My  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the 
living  God,"  "  Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  Him." 
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JHERE  are  many  and  conflict- 
ing opinions  with  regard  to 
the  progress  of  missionary 
work  in  India.  I  do  not 
propose  to  engage  in  this 
controversy,  which  will  con- 
tinue, doubtless,  in  spite  of 
many  facts  and  observations 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  with  mission- 
ary work  generally,  but  with  a  branch  of  it — ^that 
whose  object  it  is  to  open  a  door  of  light  to  the 
long-oppressed  women  of  India,  that  this  paper  has 
to  do.  And  here,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  room  for 
controversy.  All  of  us,  men  and  women  alike,  prizing 
as  we  do  the  sweets  of  liberty,  must  think  with  sym- 
pathy of  the  dusky,  star-eyed  daughter  of  the  East, 
whose  life  is  a  life  of  servitude  and  seclusion ;  all  of 
us  must  wish  to  see  her  freer  and  happier. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  early  ages,  when 
the  Sanscrit-spaaking  Aryans  poured  over  the  Hima- 
layas and  established  themselves  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  North-western  India,  the  position  of  women  was 
different  from  what  it  is  m>w.    It  is  said,  indeed,  in 


the  Vedas  that  women  are  never  fit  for  independence ; 
but  this  may  refer  to  their  physical  weakness  and 
inability  to  contend  with  men  in  the  great  life- 
struggle,  for  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  they  appeared  in  public  and  enjoyed  a  certain 
distinction.  We  read,  for  instance,  of  the  wife  of  the 
sacrificer  taking  a  part  in  the  great  A»wamedha,  or 
Horse-sacrifice ;  and  in  the  Ramayana,  the  beautiful 
epic  poem  of  India,  Sita,  the  heroine  of  the  romance, 
is  almost  as  prominent  a  figure  as  the  hero,  Rama. 
The  Moslems,  when,  having  obtained,  by  the  sword, 
dominion  over  India,  they  brought  in  their  own 
customs,  changed  all  this.  They  introduced  a  stricter 
rule— the  veil — ^the  purdah  or  curtain— the  hidden 
life.  And  so  it  has  been  ever  since.  The  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  women  of  the  upper  classes  lead  lives  of 
seclusion  and  subjection.  They  must  marry,  often  in 
their  early  childhood,  those  chosen  for  them  by  their 
parents  and  guardians ;  when  of  an  age  to  leave  their 
parents*  home,  where  they  have  enjoyed  the  sweet 
liberty  of  childhood,  they  are  given  over,  uncondition- 
ally, to  the  family  of  their  husband.  In  the  new 
household  they  may  become  petted  favourites,  and 
they  may  be  treated  as  menials.    However  it  may  be, 
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they  do  not  complain,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
i«  no  one  to  listen  to  their  complaint.  Thus  it  is,  and 
thus  it  has  been,  and  thus  they  think,  no  doubt,  it 
will  be  to  the  end.  Should  they  unfortunately  be- 
come widows  at  an  early  age,  still  more  dreary  is 
their  lot,  for  now  they  are  shut  out  from  the  few 
enjoyments  that  may  formerly  have  fallen  to  their 
share.  Their  hair  is  cut,  their  g-ay  clothes  and  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  are  taken  from  them,  they  are 
dressed  in  sad-coloured  raiment,  and,  in  the  household 
of  women  where  they  held  once,  it  may  be,  a  position 
of  honour,  they  are  degraded  to  the  lowest  place. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  myriads  of  women  in  India. 
That  they  do  not  suffer  as  European  women  would  do 
if  condemned  to  such  a  fate  is  of  course  true.  The 
bird  bom  in  captivity  does  not  know  and  cannot  envy 
the  delights  of  the  feathered  songster  that  pours  out 
its  free  'notes  joyfully  under  the  vault  of  heaven  and 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood.  But  that  there  is 
sufifering— -and  especially  now,  when  the  wind  of  a 
wider  life  is  rushing  through  the  land— that  there  are 
bom,  amongst  these  voiceless  thousands,  one  here  and 
one  there  of  a  free  heart  and  aspiring  spirit,  which  will 
too  often  beat  themselves  to  death  against  the  prison- 
bars  of  old  custom,  is  also  true.    Every  high-caste 
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Hindu  woman  goes  through  one  terrible  experience. 
It  is  when  the  little  Brahmin  or  Kshatriya  girl — 
pretty,  winsome,  gay,  and  free  as  the  winds  of  heaven 
— is  told  that  she  is  free  no  longer.  The  husband,  to 
whom  perhaps  she  was  married  in  her  infancy,  claims 
her,  and  she  must  leave  her  own  home,  and  go  into  a 
strange  house,  and  cover  her  pretty  face  with  a  veil, 
and  be  seen  no  more  in  the  ways  of  men. 

Ah  !  what  tales  I  could  tell — of  heart-broken  chil- 
dren pining  and  dying — of  child-mothers  killed  by 
neglect — of  little  hands  clinging  despairingly  to  the 
garments  of  some  English  r.iem  tahch^  who,  poor  thin^  ! 
is  powerless  to  help,  and  little  voices  imploring  that 
they  may  be  taken,  hidden — anything  rather  than  be 
allowed  to  go  away  into  the  strange  house  that  claims 
them. 

The  Hindu  woman  may  be  said  to  be  generally 
content  with  her  lot ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  suffer  grievously  ;  and  there  runs  amongst 
them,  at  the  present  moment,  an  undercurrent  of 
despair  and  rebellion,  which,  if  not  wisely  guided, 
may  have  serious  consequences. 

I  had  heard  this  and  much  more  with  reg^ard  to 
the  grreat  woman  question,  and  my  sympathy  and 
interest  were  powerfully  aroused,  when,  during  a  visit 
to  Cawnpore,  in  North-western  India,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  some  of  the 
ladies  belonging  to  that  branch  of  the 
flourishing  little  American  mission  there, 
which  devotes  itself  specially  to  work  in 
the  zenanas. 

I  paid  a  long  visit  one  day  to  the  lady 
at  the  head  of  the  mission,  and  after  she 
had  told  me  many  and  most  interesting 
details  of  ,their  work,  she  suggested  that  I 
should  accompany  her  on  one  of  her  rounds 
in  the  city.  I  accepted  readily;  nothing, 
indeed,  oould  have  given  me  greater  plea- 
sure; and  she  called  for  me  in  her  little 
gharry,  early  one  forenoon. 

The  Indian  city  of  Cawnpore  is  of  some 
considerable  extent,  and  inhabited  by  a 
very  mixed  population.  There  are  an  im- 
mense number  of  labourers  and  mechanics 
—the  cotton  mills,  leather  manufactory^ 
and  other  large  centres  of  industry  that 
have  been  established  on  the  station,  draw- 
ing workmen  in  their  thousands  to  the 
native  town — there  are  rich  merchants, 
and  hosts  of  small  shop-keepers  and  men 
of  property  belonging  to  the  Brahmin  and 
Kshatriya  castes.  These  are  the  highest 
castes.  They  marry  among  themselves,  and 
are  very  strict  about  the  seclusion  of  their 
women,  who  are  never  seen  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  courts  where  they  spend  their 
lives,  except  in  a  covered  litter  or  car- 
riage, or  occasionally,  closely  veiled,  on 
their  way  to  the  bathing  gh&ts  very  early 
in  the  morning.  The  coolie  or  labouring 
class,  and  some  of  the  merchants,  belong  to 
the  Sudra  caste,  and  their  women  have 
more  freedom. 
It  is  much  better,  in  my  opinion,  for 
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the  women  at  least,  to  be  bom  low  than  high  in 
India. 

The  native  cities  iu  India  always  fascinated  me, 
partly,  I  think,  on  account  of  their  abounding,  over- 
flowing life.  In  Cawnpore  there  is  not  so  much 
colour  and  contrast  as  in  Bombay  ;  but  it  is  marvel- 
lously interesting.  The  streets  are  very  narrow,  and 
little  booths  or  stalls,  more  like  toy  houses  than 
anything  else,  with  the  thinnest  of  partitions  between 
them,  are  rangod  on  either  side.  On  the  day  we 
passed  through  they  wore  so  full  of  people  that  our 
syce,  or  groom,  had  to  walk  in  front  of  us  to  clear 
a  way  for  our  gharry.  For  the  most  part,  the  houses 
are  small  and  squalid  ;  but  occasionally  we  passed 
dwellings  of  two  or  three  storeys  in  height,  decorated 
with  elaborate  blackwood  carving,  and  flanked  in 
many  cases  with  a  small  temple,  in  whose  forecourts 
a  few  priests  and  worshippers  would  be  moving. 

We  pulled  up  before  a  narrow  gully  between  the 
shops.  '*  I  am  taking  you  to  see  a  Mohammedan  family," 
said  my  friend,  "  pleasant  and  intelligent  people.    We 


have  a  little  school  here,  presided  «ver  by  one  of  the 
women,  and  I  go  from  time  to  time  to  examine  the 
children." 

As  she  spoke  we  were  making  our  way  through  a 
labyrinth,  consisting  of  heaps  of  rubbish,  open  drains, 
large  untidy  courts,  and  blank  walls.  At  last  we 
came  to  an  inner  enclosure,  across  the  entrance  to 
which  a  rough  purdah  or  onrtain  was  drawn.  My 
friend  spoke,  and  it  was  pushed  aside,  and,  full  of 
curiosity  and  ardent  interest,  I  stood  for  the  first  time 
in  the  inner  precincts  of  an  Indian  dwelling. 

Imagination  was  ready  at  that  moment  to  play 
tricks  with  me ;  but  I  tried  to  keep  my  wits  about 
me,  and  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  what  I  did  actually 
see  was  not  romantic.  A  mud-paved  court,  open 
to  the  sky — that  glorious  sun-illumined  sky  of  India, 
that  gives  poetry  to  everything ;  but  enclosed  with 
walls  and  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  arcade  or  verandah. 
Within  it  three  or  four  women — wearing  the  looee 
trousers  of  the  Mussulman  women,  and  coloured 
sarees  like  the  Hindus — and  several  young  girls.   Tkey 
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were  not  handsome,  being  rather  of  the  thick-lipped 
Nubian  type  ;  but  several  of  them,  and  esi)ecially  the 
elder  woman,  who  teaches  in  the  little  school,  looked 
intelligent,  and  they  received  us  with  courtesy  and 
apparent  pleasure.  The  children  from  outside  were 
not  present,  a  circumstance  for  which  the  elder 
woman  apologised  ;  but  she  brought  forward  her  own 
children  to  be  examined,  and  they  acquitted  them- 
selves with  credit,  reading  fluently  from  an  Indian 
primer,  and  answering  all  the  questions  my  friend 
put  to  them. 

This  family,  poor  as  their  surroundings  seemed  to 
be,  enjoys  a  moderate  prosperity.  Comfort,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  unknown  in  Indian  homes. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  be  to  a  Hindu  family  of  the 
poorer  class.  Our  scramble  over  rubbish-heaps  and 
drains  re-commenced,  and  landed  us  at  the  foot  of 
a  break-neck  flight  of  stairs,  which  when  we  had 
ascended,  we  came  upon  the  funniest  little  comer  of 
the  world  in  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  find 
myself.  It  was  part  of  a  house,  but  what  part  it 
was  one  found  it  difficult  to  make  out.  To  me  it 
seemed  like  a  balcony  or  ledge,  hung  on  the  side  of 
the  house.  On  one  side,  guarded  by  a  high  parapet, 
it  was  open  to  the  sky,  and  looked  down  on  a  lar^^e, 
bare  court;  while  on  the  other  side  was  a  range  of 
untidy-looking  cupboards  and  cells. 

In  this  curious  nest  a  little  flock  of  women,  young 
and  old,  with  a  few  children,  were  gathered  together. 
They  received  us  with  the  utmost  courtesy  (a  grace 
that  never  deserts  the  Hindu  at  home),  set  for  us  the 
wicker  stools  that  are  kept  for  visitors,  and  drawing 
their  sarees  about  them,  squatted  round  us  after  their 
fashion.  One  and  another,  in  the  meantime,  were 
pouring  out  little  ejaculations  of  welcome,  which  my 
friend,  who  is  a  fluent  speaker  of  Hindustani,  answered 
smilingly.  Presently  there  came  out  from  a  small 
enclosure,  which  was  more  like  a  bathing-machine 
than  anything  else  I  can  think  of,  a  young  and  very 
pretty  woman,  with  a  small  baby  in  her  arms.  The 
little  creature,  who  appeared  to  be  the  latest  arrival  in 
the  crowded  nest,  was  handed  round,  kissed,  praised, 
and  commented  upon,  while  the  young  mother  stood 
by  smiling.  -I  learnt,  upon  inquiry,  that  she  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  that  this  was  her  fourth 
child. 

The  baby  having  received  the  fitting  amount  of 
attention,  a  bright  little  girl,  with  eyes  as  brilliant  as 
stars,  was  brought  forward  to  read  her  lesson.  She  was 
only  seven  years  old,  and  her  readiness,  intelligence, 
and  pretty,  winsome  manner  made  her  one  of  the  most 
bewitching  little  creatures  I  have  ever  beheld,  while 
I  must  say  that  no  English  child  of  her  years  could 
have  surpassed  her  in  knowledge.  Other  little  ones, 
who  were  not  so  brilliant,  followed,  and  then  the 
women  took  their  torn,  spelling  out  the  Indian 
primer  patiently. 

The  instruction  over,  we  had  a  little  talk  about 
England  and  India,  in  which  the  women  took  part 
eagerly,  pouring  out  a  host  of  questions,  and  showing 
themselves  ready  and  glad  to  give  us  any  information 
they  oould. 

We  now  returned  te  the  gharry,  and  drove  to 
another  quarter  of  the  town,  our  object  being  to  visit 


a  family  of  good  position,  belonging  to  the  seoond 
highest,  the  Kshatriya  or  warrior  caste.  A  short  drive 
and  another  bewildering  little  walk  brought  us  to  a 
square,  more  open  and  prosperous-looking  than 
anything  we  had  yet  seen.  A  large  temple  stood  in 
its  centre,  and  houses  of  some  considerable  size  looked 
down  into  it.  Before  the  door  of  one  of  these  we 
stopped.  After  we  had  knocked  several  times  it 
opened  from  within,  and  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
foot  of  a  long  flight  of  steps,  which  when  we  had 
mounted,  an  old  womJEin,  carrying  in  her  arms  a  sleek, 
comfortably  clothed  baby,  came  forward,  and  having 
greeted  us  courteously,  led  us  through  several  large 
open  courts  lined  with  marble,  and  set  round  with 
cushioned  settees.  We  stopped  before  the  purdah 
which  covers  the  entrance  to  the  women's  apartment. 
The  old  woman  pushed  it  aside,  and  an  elderly  woman 
clothed  in  a  yellow-white  saree,  whose  face  had  a 
quiet  refinement  which  was  very  touching,  came 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  us,  welcoming  us  courte- 
ously. Two  younger  women  followed  her  example. 
One  of  these— the  wife,  as  I  presently  heard,  of  the  son 
of  the  house — ^is  certainly  handsome.  She  is  not  much 
darker  in  complexion  than  the  "nut-brown  maids'* 
of  Spain,  and  her  pretty  face,  childlike  in  its  round- 
ness of  outline,  is  animated  by  a  pair  of  dark,  liquid 
eyes,  from  whose  lids  the  long  eyelashes  curl  upwards 
like  the  stamens  of  a  lily.  Her  dress,  too,  was  pleasing. 
She  wore  for  body  garment  a  jacket  of  bright  blue, 
over  which  the  graceful  saree — ^pure  white,  with  a  deep 
band  of  blue— was  thrown.  That  the  fine  little  boy  in 
the  nurse's  arms  was  hers,  and  that  she  was  extremely 
proud  of  him,  we  could  see  at  once. 

The  second  young  woman,  although  not  so  hand- 
some as  the  fiist,  and  much  more'  plainly  dressed,  waa 
more  interesting  to  me,  as  being  the  first  truly  cul- 
tured Hindu  woman  whom  I  had  met.  I  found  on 
inquiry  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  house,  who 
had  married,  and  who  (contrary  to  the  usual  custom^ 
had  brought  her  husband  to  her  father's  home.  Her 
face  resembled  her  mother's  in  its  curious,  almost 
touching  refinement,  and  was  in  addition  intelligent- 
even  to  keenness.  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  when 
she  addressed  us  in  English,  begged  us  to  sit  down* 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  us.  The  baby 
was,  of  course,  the  first  topic.  We  heard  that  he  was 
being  taught  English,  and  he  was  made  to  say  ^  How 
do  you  do  ? "  and  "  Good  morning."  My  friend  then 
asked  the  daughter  of  the  house  if  she  would  let  me 
hear  her  read,  and  she  at  once  brought  out  a  little 
well-thumbed  volume  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  from 
which  she  read  a  few  passages  with  intelligence  and 
appreciation.  Afterwards,  of  her  own  aooord,  she 
read  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  I  congratulated 
her  warmly,  and  we  settled  down  to  conversation, 
she  acting  as  spokeswoman  to  her  mother  and  sister- 
in-law,  who  spoke  in  Hindustani,  which  she  inter- 
preted for  my  benefit 

They  asked  me  many  questions  about  England  and 
our  manner  of  life  there.  They  were  deeply  inter- 
ested also  in  the  experiences  of  my  voyage,  and,  when 
I  ventured  to  put  a  few  questions  to  them,  they 
answered  readily,  and  with  a  courtesy  that  it  was 
"very  pleasant  to  meet    I  had,  in  the  meantime,  taken 
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in  tlie  details  of  their  room,  which,  troth  to  tell,  were 
not  difficult  to  %t9&^^  for  though  larfre  and  lofty,  it  was 
scantily  furnished,  and  not  at  all  up  to  our  European 
standard  of  comfort.  A  large  four-post  bedstead 
without  bedding*,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  small  table,  and 
two  or  three  chairs  and  stools,  constituted  the  whole 
furniture.  *' Things"  are  not  such  an  indispensable 
part  of  life  in  the  East  as  of  life  in  the  West,  and 
Oriental  civilisation  seem?  never  to  have  consisted  in 
the  accumulation  of  pretty  and  meaningless  articles. 

When,  after  a  pretty  long  visit,  we  bade  our  friends 
farewell,  they  begged  us  to  stay  longer,  and,  upon  our 
saying  that  it  was  impossible,  the  daughter  of  the 
house  turned  to  me  and  said,  in  the  prettiest  way,  **  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting* 
you." 

I  felt,  as  I  left  the  house,  that  I  had  been  visiting 
ladies. 

Our  next  visit,  which  was  to  a  Brahmin  family  of 
the  highest  caste,  was  not  quite  so  pleasant.  We 
were  admitted  into  a  small,  untidy-looking  court,  on 
the  floor  of  which  we  found  a  woman,  of  the  coarsest 
Hindu  type,  seated,  with  her  pretty  little  daughter, 
eating  leisurely  from  a  platter  of  rice  which  was 
placed  between  them  on  the  ground.  She  merely 
nodded  to  us,  and  ordered  a  servant  to  set  chairs,  then 
continued  eating.  It  appears  that  if  they  speak  to  a 
stranger  in  the  middle  of  a  meal,  or  rise  from  it,  they 
are  bound,  by  custom,  to  throw  the  whole  away. 

For  a  few  moments  we  sat  waiting  ;  and  then,  my 
friend  thinking  our  hostess's  manner  discourteous,  we 
rose  and  went  away.  The  ladies  of  the  mission,  so  my 
friend  told  me,  gave  her  some  offence  lately  by 
begging  her  to  put  off  the  marriage  of  her  little 
girl. 

We  drove  on  farther,  pulled  up  before  another  small 
gfully,  and  found  our  way  to  a  little  enclosure,  more 
like  a  goat's  stable  than  a  human  habitation,  where 
a  newly  married  child  lives.  She  expressed  a  desire 
to  read,  and  is  being  visited  from  time  to  time  for 
purposes  of  instruction.  Painfully  and  earnestly  she 
spelt  over  her  primer,  seated  on  the  ground  at  our  feet. 
In  the  meantime,  a  child  from  the  school  of  Brahmin 
girls  that  has  its  quarters  near  here,  found  us  out. 
She  called  three  or  four  others,  and  in  a  few  moments 
we  were  surrounded  by  a  little  throng  of  pretty, 
bright^yed  little  maidens,  all  clamorous  for  a  "bhujan^ 
or  Indian  song.  These  curious  chant-like  melodies, 
which  have  the  most  extraordinary  fascination  for 
the  Hindus,  have  been  set  to  Christian  hymns,  and 


nothing  more  delights  these  children  than  to  hear 
them  sung.  So  they  clustered  about  us,  all  children 
of  the  higher  castes,  wrapped  in  their  muslin  veils, 
looking  up  at  us  eagerly,  and  now  and  again  chiming 
in  as  my  friend  sang  to  them.  Seen  through  the  half- 
darkness  of  the  squalid  little  court,  their  bright  faces, 
and  soft,  star-like  eyes,  were  wonderfully  bewitching. 
I  found  it  hard  indeed  to  tear  myself  away  from 
them. 

We  had  other  visits  to  make,  however,  and  the  day 
was  advancing. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  our  next  place  of  call,  the 
home  of  a  poor  native  Christian,  when  a  servant  from 
the  mission  bungalow  stopped  us.  One  of  the  ladies, 
he  said,  was  at  a  house  close  by,  and  would  be  glad  if 
'we  could  join  her.  We  turned,  and  followed  him,  and 
.  as  we  went  my  friend  told  me  that  the  house  for 
which  we  were  bound  was  in  a  region  of  the  city 
where  she  had  long  been  trying  to  gain  a  footing.  It 
is  inhabited  by  the  women  and  children  of  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  the  city,  who,  although  they  do  not 
belong,  in  most  cases,  to  the  highest  castes,  are  jealous 
of  foreign  influence. 

Our  guide  led  us  through  an  intricate  labyrinth 
of  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  stopping  at  last  before 
a  closed  door.  We  knocked;  it  was  opened  from 
within,  and  we  saw  in  front  of  us  a  flight  of  stairs 
so  steep  and  straight  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  climb  them.  We  managed  it*  safely, 
however,  and,  after  crossing  one  or  two  open  courts, 
found  ourselves  in  a  large  room,  artificially  darkened, 
where  a  number  of  women  and  young  girls,  all 
chattering  and  laughing  merrily,  were  assembled. 
They  were  looking  on  at  a  magic-lantern  exhibition, 
which  a  young  lady  from  the  mission  bungalow  was 
conducting.  The  ^ow  was  stopped  for  a  few  mo- 
ments when  we  came  in.  Everyone  welcomed  us 
warmly,  a  young,  pretty-looking  woman,  dressed  in  a 
thin  yellow  saree,  who,  we  heard,  was  the  chief  lady 
of  the  establishment,  showing  particular  interest  in 
us.  After  the  pause  the  exhibition  went  on  again, 
and  the  rapturous  delight  of  the  women,  as  picture 
after  picture  appeared  upon  the  wall,  was  very  pretty 
to  witness. 

This  was  the  last  of  our  visits  for  the  day.  I  went 
home  tired,  but  happier  than  I  had  been.  Surely  in 
this  gentleness,  this  docility,  this  readiness  to  receive 
instruction  on  the  part  of  young  and  old,  we  may  see 
hope  for  the  future — a  future,  if  God  will,  of  awaken- 
ing and  restoration  for  all  the  people  of  this  great  land. 


•^H«t«. 


THE    BEGINNINGS    OF    EVIL. 


BOUNDING  stone  that  soon  becomes  a  mighty  avalanche : 

A  seed  that  springs  up  a  strong  elm  with  many  a  spreading  branch : 

A  drop  of  rain  that  trickles  on  into  a  mighty  river  : 

As  such  are  the  beginnings  of  all  evil  now  and  ever. 

G.  W. 
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HOW    THE    PEBBLE    WAS   DROPT    IN." 


ELIA     DESBOROUGH  — 
Eliza  Brown,  and  Brown 
without    even    the    *  e '  I 
And  she  is  tall,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  clever;  and   I 
am    small,  and  insigriiifi- 
cant,  and  dreadfully  iff- 
norant!      No  wonder 
Arthur  is  tired  of  me — 
it  covld  only  have  been 
just  out  of  pity  ! "    Large 
tears  rolled  slowly  down 
Eliza  Brown's  cheeks,  and 
fell    unnoticed    on     her 
sketch-book.     The  words 
have  not  a  tra^c  sound,  I 
admit ;  and  it  was  only 
iiiree  days  since  Arthur  Stanley  had  declared  that  Bessie 
was  the  sweetest  name  in  the  world;   nevertheless, 
the  water-colour  drawing  is  getting  more  blurred  and 
indistinct  every  minute.    Eliza  is  a  pretty  picture  in 
herself — a  drooping,  girlish  figure  in  softly  hanging 
Indian  silk,  leaning  her  weary  head  on  the  tuft  of 
pellitory  which  so  kindly  makes  a  cushion  for  it  on 
the  rough  stone  wall.    The  afternoon  sun  is  glinting 
on  her  short,  red-brown  curls  ;  at  her  feet  is  strewn  a 
confusion  of  paints,  pencils,  and  brushes ;  just  oppo- 
site is  the  fine  old  church  whose  porch  she  is  supposed 
to  be  sketching;  whilst  among  the  crowded,  moss- 
grown  stones  and  mounds  strut  pea-fowls,  of  all  ages 
and  tints,  majestically  ignoring  the  presence  of  this 
intruder  in  their  silent  domain.     Bessie  had  been 
watching  the  beautiful  creatures  mournfully,  men- 
tally comparing  herself  with  that  plain  little  sparrow 
-on  the  ivy ;   while  the  gorgeous  bird,  sweeping  its 
magnificent  train  with  all  the  grace  of  a  fine  court 
lady — that  must  be  just  like  tiie  lovely,  unknown, 
dreaded  Celia  Desborough. 

Eliza  Brown  had  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  her  short 
life  at  boarding  school ;  her  mother  died  young,  and 
her  father,  an  Indian  officer,  fearing  the  climate  for 
his  child,  had  sent  her  to  England  to  be  placed  under 
Miss  Sandford's  care  until  she  was  twenty,  when 
other  plans  were  to  be  formed  ;  what,  Major  Brown 
himself  scarcely  knew ;  he  was  absorbed  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  write 
those  monthly  letters  which  his  loving  little  daughter 
cherished  so  fondly.  It  was  Miss  Sandford  who  made 
the  name  of  Eliza  so  hateful  to  our  heroine,  giving  it, 
as  she  did,  its  full  three-syllable  dignity,  with  a  pro- 
vokingly  clear  enunciation.  Bessie  is  nineteen  now, 
feeling  uncomfortably  older  than  the  present  set  of 
her  school-fellows — three  years  the  senior  of  the  eldest 
of  them,  Beatrice  Stanley,  a  wilful,  clever,  bewitch- 
ing girl,  who  condescended  to  single  out  Bessie  Brown 
for  her  special  notice  and  regard  ;  she  had  triumph- 
antly brought  her  friend  to  spend  the  Christmas 
holidays  at  the  Manor,  in  spite  of  all  Miss  Sandf  ord's 
hesitations,  and  now  had  secured  her  for  the  long 


summer  vacation.  And  those  weeks  had  seemed  to 
give  Bessie  a  glimpse  into  Paradise,  a  bright,  happy 
English  home :  the  kind  mother  specially  tender  to 
the  forlorn  Utile  stranger,  the  father  cheery  and 
hospitable,  and  Beatrice's  eight  brothers  and  sisters, 
lively,  quarrelsome,  and  affectionate.  It  was  like 
coming  from  a  dull  London  square  into  the  deliciously 
exhilarating  atmcsphere  of  a  Berkshire  pine-wood. 
Bessie  soon  won  all  their  hearts  with  her  pretty, 
loving  ways. 

Beatrice  had  specially  implored  the  support  of  her 
favourite  brother  Arthur  for  her  shy  little  friend,  and 
although  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her 
appeal  when  she  and  Bessie  returned  to  school  last 
January,  was  now  profoundly  discontented  with  it ; 
and  yet  Arthur  was  certainly  not  less  attentive  and 
thoughtful  than  before  ! 

Beatrice  must  explain  this  herself  —  some  frag- 
ments of  talk  shall  be  repeated  which  I  overheard 
this  afternoon,  as  I  W9s  sitting  in  the  study  win- 
dow, mending  the  weekly  pile  of  stockings :  no  one 
notices  whether  Ck>usin  Anne  is  in  the  room  or  out 
of  it. 

George — ^the  naval  lieutenant,  and  wy  favoiirite 
among  all  the  boys — came  home  from  a  long  voyage 
last  week,  and  had  just  been  telling  Beatrice  how 
very  jolly  he  thought  her  friend  Bessie. 

"  Arthur  is  head  over  ears  in  love,  Bee,''  he  went  on ; 
"  she 's  quite  cut  you  out,  my  girl  I  " 

Beatrice  pouted,  and  tossed  her  head.  **  They  might 
as  well  be  alone  in  a  desert  island  for  all  the  notice 
they  take  of  other  people  !  Arthur  has  always  bought 
me  some  chocolate  when  he  went  to  London,  but 
yesterday  he  never  gave  me  even  an  acid  drop  "  (with 
intense  bitterness),  "though  he  brought  Iter  that 
lovely  ring,  all  diamonds  and  rubies  !  I  don't  believe 
they  are  real  lovers,  George.  Shakespeare,  or  some- 
body, says,  you  know,  the  oourse  of  true  love  never 
does  run  smooth.  Now,  theirs  hasn't  even  a  ripple ; 
it's  like  a  looking-glass — they  just  sit  and  smile  back 
at  one  another!  George,  I  am  going  to  confide  in 
you — I  mean  to  drop  in  a  pebble  !  Don't  stare  at  me 
so :  it  will  just  give  a  little  variety  to  the  stream  !  I 
know  when  /  'm  engaged  I  should  be  wretched  with- 
out a  quarrel  now .  and  then ;  it  must  be  so  nice  to 
make  it  up  !  I  had  the  idea  this  morning,  when 
mother  read  her  letters  after  breakfast,  and  she  said  to 
Bessie,  ^  Why,  here  is  a  pleasure  for  us  all :  Miss  Des- 
borough is  coming  !  Tou  will  think  her  charming, 
dear ;  so  beautiful  and  clever !  I  must  tell  Arthur 
directly — ^he  will  be  delighted  ; '  and  Bessie  flushed  up, 
and  looked  quite  disturbed." 

*'  Nonsense,  Bee  !   Miss  Desborough  is " 

"  Be  quiet,  George ;  she  f>  sweet  and  charming, 
and  has  been  always  so  attached  to  Arthur,  and  he 
thinks  everything  of  her ;  and  what  I  have  been  tell- 
ing Bessie  are  undoubted  facts  ;  but  if  she  tcHl  put  a 
wrong  construction " 

**  Now,  look  here.  Bee,"  interrupted  George,  "  I  like 
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'  It  could  only  have  been  Just  out  of  pity  I '  "^p.  456i 


a  joke  as  well  as  any  fellow,  but  I  can't  stand  seeing 
a  pretty  girl  cry  ! " 

"  It 's  much  worse  to  see  a  plain  one,  I  should  think," 
retorted  Beatrice  tartly. — *' Cousin  Anne,  don't  make 
any  remarks  about  the  green-eyed  monster,  please! 
The  '  little  rift,'  did  you  say  ?  That  is  such  rubbish  I 
It 's  no  use  getting  up  to  find  Bessie ;  she  has  gone  out 
sketching  by  herself,  and  I  shan't  tell  you  where ;  she 
was  quite  in  a  pet  because  Arthur  drove  off  to  the 
station  to  meet  Celia  Desborough;  she  wouldn't  go 
too — said  she  had  a  headache  !  Oh,  it  will  do  them 
both  good  I  They  are  so  perfectly  satisfied  with 
themselves,  and  think  they  are  the  centre  of  the 
universe. 

"Well,  I  never  thought  you  could  be  so  mean  and 


spiteful,  Beatrice  ! "  said  George,  as  he  stepped  out  of 
the  low  window  into  the  garden,  turning  to  add,  as  a 
Parthian  thrust,  "  I  hate  girls  to  think  of  nothing  but 
presents ;  I  shall  give  that  shell  necklace  to  Topsy, 
now." 

Beatrice  threw  herself  down  by  my  side,  upsetting 
my  work-basket  and  all  the  cotton-reels. 

"  Oh,  Cousin  Anne,  isn't  everything  wretched  and 
miserable  ?  Boys  are  so  stupid ;  they  never  understand 
the  reason  of  things.  Hark  !  that's  the  pony-carriage, 
and  there 's  Miss  Desborough  ;  "  and  she  seized  one  of 
the  socks  from  my  heap. 

All  this  time  Bessie  was  sitting  in  the  churchyard. 
She  told  me  afterwards  just  what  she  had  been  think- 
ing about — the  dear  young  people  always  confide  in 
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me;    I   have  a  verj   peaceful,  happy    life   at   the 
Manor. 

"These  last  few  weeks  have  been  too  sweet,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  and  I  have  grown  utterly  selfish  and 
absorbed.  Till  to-day  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  but 
that  Arthur's  heart  was  altogether  mine.  He  is  too 
kind  and  thoughtful  to  wound  me,  so  Beatrice  has 
prei>ared  me  a  little  for  what  must  come.  They  have 
all  been  so  good  !  How  hard  it  would  be  to  be  back 
in  school  again,  with  all  the  light  gone  out  of  my 
life !  Perhaps  father  will  let  me  live  with  him  in 
India.  I  do  love  Arthur  well  endugh  to  give  it  all  up 
for  his  sake — surely,  surely  \  can  bear  it  if  I  know 
he  is  happy  ;  and  Gelia  is  such  a  delightful  companion, 
Beatrice  says,  that  one  never  knows  how  the  time 
slips  away  while  she  is  talking;  she  has  travelled 
so  much.  How  anxious  he  was  to  meet  her  at  the 
station  I  Ah  !  if  I  could  have  had  more  self-control 
at  first  1  He  would  never  have  spoken  about  it,  per- 
haps, if  I  had  not  let  everyone  see  so  plainly  how 
much  he  was  to  me  1 "    Then  came  a  bitter  sob. 

The  little  brown  sparrow  twittered  cheerily,  and 
the  brilliant  peacock  plumed  itself,  and  shook  out  its 
tail.  "  I  will  try  and  be  brave  and  unselfish,  and, 
perhaps,  if  I  live  so  long,  by  the  time  I  am  thirty  I 
may  even  grow  to  be  like  Cousin  Anne,  whom  every- 
body trusts  so  1 "  (Sweet  child,  what  a  loving  little 
heart  she  has !) 

"  Good-bye,  dear  ring ;  I  thought  we  should  never 


I>art  1 "  aod  Beeeie  slowly  drew  Arl^nr's  gift  fsom  her 
finger,  looking  at  it  lingeringly  as  it  sjiarkled  and 
flashed.  Then  she  heard  his  well-known  step,  and 
started  up  to  meet  him.  ''  I  Ve  found  you,  then, 
Bessie!  Why,  what  <io  you  mean?  Tears,  my  darling!" 

"  Take  it  back,  Arthur  1  "  and  she  hurriedly  pressed 
the  ring  in  his  hand.  "  You  will  be  my  friend  all  my 
life,  I  know,  and  when  I  see  you  and  Miss  Desborough 
so  happy,  I  can  bear  it !  Ah,  you  are  so  faithful  and 
true — ^you  could  not  let  me  know  that  you  had  mis- 
taken your  own  heart,  Arthur  !  "  and  then  the  tears 
seemed  to  choke  her.  Arthur  Stanley  was  silent 
from  sheer  astonishment,  and  a  breathless  voice  ex- 
claimed— 

'*  Oh,  Bessie  dear  I  I  have  been  running  across  the 
garden,  and  flown  over  the  wall  like  the  peacocks, 
and  yet  Arthur  has  f oimd  you  first !  I  came  to  say  " 
— ^panting — "that  Miss  Desborough — Arthur's  great- 
aunt,  you  know — wants  to  see  you  directly,  and  one 
should  never  keep  an  old  lady  waiting  I " 

Bessie  could  only  gasp  out,  "  Great-aunt  I  Oh  I 
Beatrice,  how  could  you  be  so  cruel?*' 

"  I  meant  it  for  your  good,  dear,  as  nurse  says  of 
the  powders  I  and — ahem  ! — ^just  look  how  much  more 
lovely  the  sunlight  is  now  that  black  cloud  is  sweep- 
ing away  !  It 's  a  dear  old  world,  after  all  1  Thank 
you  so  much  for  the  chocolate,  Arthur ;  Cousin  Anne 
has  just  told  me  about  it.  I  won't  stay  now.  Doesn't 
your  ring  quite  fit,  Bessie  dear?" 


PREPARATION    FOR    MARRIAGE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY,  THOUGH  MABRIED.' 


HEN    a   Scotch    girl    asked 
her  father's  leave  to  marry, 
the  old  Cameronian  said — 
"  Jeanie,  it  is  a  very  solemn 
thing  to  be  married." — "I 
ken    that,"    answered   the 
girl ;    "  but  it  is  a  much 
more  solemn  thing  to  re- 
main single."    Without  attempting  to  decide  the  com- 
parative solemnity  of  these  two  states,  we  shall  all 
agree  that  marriage  is  a  solemn  thing,  and  not  one  to 
be  spoken  lightly  of,  as  if  it  were  only  what  an  old 
bachelor  once  called  it,  "  a  harmless  amusement."    If 
the  patriarch  Jacob  called  the  place  where  he  saw  the 
vision  of  angels  "  dreadful "  —  meaning  by  the  term 
sacred  and  solemn — "  How  dreadful  is  this   place  I 
this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is 
the  gate  of  heaven  " — we  may  apply  the  same  epithet 
to  marriage.    A  married  couple  may  make  their  home 
the  house  of  God — ^yes,  the  very  gate  of  heaven ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  the  dreadful  possibility 
of  making  it  exactly  the  reverse. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  question,  whether  or  not 
it  is  advisable  to  marry,  has  always  seemed  to 
thoughtful  minds  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  come  to  a  conclusion  when  one  is  in 
love ;   but  if  you  attack  the  problem  with  the  logic 


of  the  head  instead  of  with  that  of  the  heart,  so  many 
things  may  be  said  for  marriage  and  against  it  that 
you  will  come  to  feel  yourself  in  the  condition  of  that 
donkey  who,  tied  between  two  bundles  of  hay  of 
equal  size,  and  at  equal  distances  from  his  mouth, 
died  of  starvation  because  there  was  no  sufficient 
reason  why  he  should  eat  from  one  bundle  rather 
than  from  the  other. 

Even  so  great  a  thinker  as  Socrates  was  unable  to 
decide  whether  matrimony  or  celibacy  most  conduced 
to  happiness— or  perhaps  we  should  say  to  misery — 
for  he  said  that  if  a  man  marries  he  will  regret  it, 
and  if  he  does  not  marry  he  will  regret  it.  We  could, 
of  course,  quote  authorities  who  have  no  doubts  at 
all  on  the  subject ;  as,  for  instance,  that  sour  fellow, 
who  says  that  he  always  looks  in  his  paper  under  the 
marriage  head  for  the  news  of  the  uxak.  Or  that 
contented  old  maid  (but  she  seems  to  have  been 
singular  as  well  as  single)  who  declared  that  she  would 
not  give  her  single  life  for  all  the  double  ones  she  had 
ever  seen.  Then  there  is  the  opinion  of  that  "wise 
man "  quoted  by  Lord  Bacon  (about  whose  wisdom, 
however,  I  always  had  my  doubts):  "If,"  said  he, 
"  you  are  young,  don't  marry  yet :  if  old,  don't  marry 
at  aU." 

As  a  set-off  to  these  opinions,  quite  as  many  might 
be  cited  on  the  other  side.    We  may  compare  with 
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the  Bayiiif?  of  Lord  Baooii*8  wise  man  the  famous 
advioe  to  marry  early  and  to  marry  often.  To  riae 
betim38  and  to  marry  young  are,  according  to  Luther, 
what  no  man  ever  repents  of  doing.  '*  Marriage,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  the  best  state  for  man  in  general ; 
and  every  man  is  a  worse  man  in  proportion  a^  he  is 
unfit  for  the  married  state.'*  Again,  "Marriage  is 
not  uncommonly  unhappy,  but  as  life  is  unhappy.'' 
And  the  summing-up,  so  to  speak,  of  this  great 
authority  is  well-known — **  Marriage  has  many  pains, 
but  celibacy  no  pleasures." 

Then,  we  must  not  think  of  things  only  as  they 
influence  our  happiness.  We  are  put  into  this  world 
to  cultivate  and  improve  all  our  powers  and  faculties, 
and  not  merely  to  wallow  like  hogs  in  the  sty  of 
Epicurus.  The  true  way,  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
look  at  marriage  is  as  a  discipline  of  character. 
''Certainly,"  says  Bacon,  "wife  and  children  are  a 
kind  of  discipline  of  humanity." 

But  perhaps  the  whole  question  as  to  the  beneficial 
or  reverse  nature  of  marriage  was  never  better  put 
than  by  a  certain  Scotch  minister,  who  began  an 
extempore  marriage  service  in  these  words — "My 
friends,  marriage  is  a  blessing:  to  a  few,  a  curse  to 
many,  and  a  great  uncertainty  to  all.  Do  ye  venture  \  " 
After  a  pause,  he  repeated,  with  great  emphasis,  "  Do 
ye  venture  1 "  No  objection  being  made  to  the  venture, 
he  then  said,  **  Let's  proceed."  Now,  I  think  that  it 
is  only  those  who  are  wickedly  careless,  or  so  stupid 
that  they  are  without  anxiety,  who  make  this  venture 
rashly,  and  without  preparing  themselves  for  it.  And 
this  preparation  should  begin  from  our  earliest  years  ; 
I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  young  boys  and  girls 
should  think  of  marriage,  and  consciously  prepare 
themselves  for  it ;  but  I  do  mean  that  their  parents 
and  teachers,  in  educating  them,  should  never  losa 
sight  of  the  fact  that  one  day  they  will — for  better, 
for  worse — ^have  homes  and  families  to  manage. 

That  some  preparation  for  marriage  was  considered 
a  necessity  by  the  Government  of  the  ancient  State  of 
Belgium,  I  learn  from  a  picture  I  once  saw  in  the 
Historical  Society's  collection  in  New  York.  The 
picture  is  thus  described  in  the  catalogue  :  "  Catechism 
before  Marriage,  according  to  Belgian  law,  being 
necessary  for  State  and  Matrimonial  Security."  The 
scene  is  the  kitchen  of  a  peasant's  house  in  Belgium. 
A  fatherly  old  man  is  sitting  in  an  easy-chair,  cate- 
chising a  shy,  stupid  bridegroom-elect.  At  a  little 
distance  is  his  lady-love,  looking  nervously  at  her 
husband  to  be,  and  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of 
his  qualifying  examination.  She  would  gladly  help 
him  by  judicious  prompting,  but  the  cnr^  is  keeping  a 
sharp  eye  upon  her.  The  girl's  mother  is  too  busy 
preparing  a  repast  for  the  visitor,  or  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  wedding  breakfast,  to  take  notice  of 
matters  so  far  beyond  her  comprehension.  Surely 
this  was  a  wise  law  of  the  Belgians,  which  provided 
that  there  should  be  some  sort  of  preparation  for 
marriage — that  before  entering  upon  such  a  serious 
undertaking,  young  people  should  have  learned  how  to 
bahave  towards  each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  their 
duty  towards  God  and  their  neighbours,  as  taught 
them. 

We  all  know  that  many  marriages  are  rendered 


miserable  because  the  husband  before  marriage  has 
never  thought  of  doing  his  duty  either  to  God  or  man. 
He  had  been  sowing  wild  oats,  and  one  of  the  most 
certain  of  the  consequences  of  this  kind  of  sowing  is 
a  harvest  of  domestic  misery. 

*'  Who  is  Ihe  liappy  liusl«nd  ?    He 
Who,  Hcanniug  his  mi  wedded  life, 
Thanlis  Heaven,  with  a  conscience  free, 
'Twas  faithful  to  liis  futui-e  wife." 

How  miserable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he,  and  what 
an  amount  of  misery  he  causes,  who  cannot  bring  to 
his  marriage  a  clean  bill  of  moral  health  :  who 
cannot  present  to  his  wife  the  best  of  all  marriage 
settlements — the  settlement  of  habits  in  a  right 
direction ! 

It  is  also  necessary,  both  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  that  people  about  to  marry  should  have  good 
bodily  health.  How  is  a  man  who  is  always  sick  to 
support  his  wife  and  children  7  And  if  a  woman  is  a 
chronic  invalid,  she  will  try  the  patience  of  her 
husband ;  and  it  is  not  every  man  who  comes  well  out 
of  such  a  trial.  Poor  thing  !  she  cannot  help  it,  but 
none  the  less  her  irritability  may  make  her  home  any- 
thing but  pleasant  to  husband,  children,  and  servants. 
Then  we  are  assured  by  medical  men  that  the  number 
of  diseases  that  are  hereditary  is  a  large  one.  'While 
Dr.  Johnson  was  musing  over  the  fire  one  evening 
in  Thrale's  drawing-room,  a  young  gentleman  sud- 
denly, and,  as  Johnson  seems  to  have  fancied,  some- 
what disrespectfully,  called  to  him  :  '*Mr.  Johnson, 
would  you  advise  me  to  marry  ? "  Johnson  (angrily)  : 
*•  Sir,  I  would  advise  no  man  to  marry  who  is  not 
likely  to  propagate  understanding." 

Money,  no  doubt,  is  the  root  of  much  that  is  evil, 
but  a  little  of  it  is  a  great  convenience  when  shopping, 
as  it  also  is  when  marrj'ing  ,-  unless,  indeed,  mortality 
is  one  of  the  effects  of  marrying,  as  a  certain  servant 
girl  seems  to  have  thought.  The  lady  with  whom  she 
last  lived,  meeting  her,  said  :  "  Well,  Mary,  where  do 
you  live  now  .'  " — "  Please,  ma'am,  I  don't  live  now  ; 
I'm  married."  Those  of  us  who  are  married  know 
that  we  do  live,  and  that  we  cannot  live  on  nothing, 
so  we  appreciate  the  Scotch  girl's  common  sense  who 
said  that  "  a  kiss  and  a  tinf  ul  of  cold  water  make 
but  a  poor  breakfast."  I  quite  believe  in  marrying 
for  gold  and  working  for  silver,  but  there  should  be  a 
reasonable  chance  of  getting  work  to  do,  for  it  is 
nothing  less  than  criminal  folly  to  marry  on  nothing 
a  week,  and  that  uncertain — very ! 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  saying 
that  what  will  keep  one  will  keep  two.  Show  me  one 
couple  unhappy  merely  on  account  of  their  limited 
circumstances,  and  I  will  show  you  ten  who  are 
wretched  from  other  ciioumstanc3S.  There  are  bache- 
lors who  are  so  ultra-prudent,  and  who  hold  such 
absurd  opinions  as  to  the  expense  of  matrimony,  that, 
although  they  have  enough  money,  they  have  not 
enough  courage  to  enter  the  state.  Pitt  used  to  say 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  marry,  yet  his  butcher's 
bill  was  so  enormous  that  someone  has  calculated 
it  as  affording  his  servants  about  fourteen  pounds  of 
meat  a  day  each  man  and  woman  1  For  the  more 
economical  regulation  of  his  household,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  he  should  have  taken  to  himself  a  wife. 
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Of  course  a  young  man  with  a  small  Income  cannot 
afford  to  marry  if  he  smokes  bij*-  cigura,  and  gives 
expensive  drinks  to  every  fool  who  claps  him  on  the 
back  and  calls  him  "old  man."  He  mnst  be  particular, 
too,  in  choosing  a  wife,  to  select  one  with  a  slender 
waste  (not  one  who  has  made  her  waist  slender  with 
health-destroying  corsets,  but  one  who  is  economical 
and  who  can  keep  house  with  the  least  amount  of 
waste).  Swift's  saying  about  nets  and  cages  is  well 
known.  He  thought  that  one  reason  why  many 
marriages  are  unhappy  is  because  women  spend  their 
time  in  making  nets  to  catch  husbands  rather  than  in 
making  cages  to  keep  them  in  when  caught.  True,  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  a  girl  should  not  do  all  that  is  consistent 
with  self-respect  and  modesty  to  obtain  a  husband. 
She  should  remember,  however,  that  conquests  have 
to  be  kept  as  well  as  made,  and  that  for  a  woman  to 
fail  to  make  and  keep  her  home  happy  is  to  be  a 
"failure  "  in  a  more  real  sense  than  to  have  failed  in 
getting  a  husband.  "Why  don't  the  men  propose, 
mamma  ?  "  One  reason  is  because  they  are  afraid  that 
the  girls  of  the  period  will  make  extravagant  wives. 
The  other  day  a  girl  was  talking  with  a  middle- 
aged  bachelor;  the  girl  was  of  a  by  no  means  shy 
disposition,  so  she  began  to  "  chaff "  him  about  his 
wretchedly  unmarried  condition.  "Why  don't  you 
marry  ?    Can't  you  afford  to  keep  a  wife  ? " 

"  My  innocent  young  friend,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  can 
afford  to  support  half  a  dozen  wives,  but  I  can't 


affoid  to  pay  the  milliner's  bills  of  one.'*  And  you 
mothers,  think  not  always  about  getting  good  hus- 
bands for  your  daughters,  but  think  sometimes  how 
to  make  your  daughters  fit  to  be  good  wives. 

What  age  should  a  young  man  be  before  he  thinks  of 
marrying  ?  This  depends  upon  the  young  man,  one 
man  being  better  fitted  for  marriage  at  twenty-five 
than  another  at  thirty-five.  If,  however,  marriage 
is  postponed  much  past  this  latter  age,  the  man  is 
likely  to  get  into  the  habit  of  celibacy,  a  habit  which 
is  not  so  easily  shaken  off.  Then  between  fifty  and 
sixty  he  grows  desperate,  as  it  were,  and  proposes 
wildly  to  almort  every  woman  he  meets,  until  at  last 
he  is  picked  up  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  money 
and  position,  or  because  someone  has  grown  tired  of 
"  Miss,"  and  desires  to  have  the  novel  experience  of 
writing  *'Mrs."  before  her  name.  It  is  not  natural 
for  a  girl  to  fall  in  love  with  a  man  who  might  be  her 
father.  The  best  rule  for  a  young  man  is  to  wait 
until  he  can't  wait,  until  that  "  not  impossible  she  " 
crosses  his  path,  whose  bewitching  smile  and  gradouB 
presence  force  him  to  propose.  He  who  is  fit  for 
and  worthy  of  marriage  can  hardly  marry  too  soon, 
and  he  who  is  not  fit  ought  not  to  marry  at  all.  As 
to  the  age  women  should  marry,  I  give  that  up,  being 
afraid  of  burning  my  fingers.  Please  yourself,  good 
sir;  only  do  not  marry  either  a  child  or  an  old 
woman.  If  some  women  are  not  worth  looking  at 
after  thirty  years  of  age,  quite  as  many  are  not  worth 
speaking  to  before  it 


THE   FIVE   HUNDRED    THOUSAND   BLIND   OF   CHINA. 


BY  C.    F.   GORDON  GUMMING. 


AIN  and  again  in  old  Sacred 
Story  we  read  how  the 
men  selected  for  some 
special  great  work  were 
summoned  from  their 
plough,  their  sheep,  or 
their  nets,  and  were  inc- 
sistibly  led  to  obey  the 
Voice  which  called  them 
to  unknown  duties.  In 
our  own  generation  a 
willing  worker  has  been 
as  manifestly  called,  from 
a  Scotch  saw -mill,  by  an 
accident  which  deprived 
him  of  one  arm,  and  so 
compelled  him  to  seek 
employment  as  a  colporteur  in  Glasgow. 

While  there  he  was  so  much  interested  in  seeing 
blind  men  come  to  purchase  books  in  embossed  type, 
that  he  set  himself  to  learn  both  Moon's  and  Braille*8 
systems  of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind  ;  and 
when,  in  course  of  time,  he  was  sent  as  agent  for  the 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  to  North  China, 
and  there  saw  the  lamentable  number  of  miserable 


blind  beggars  who  go  about  in  gangs  of  a  dozen  or 
more — literally  '*  the  blind  leading  the  blind  " — he  was 
at  once  struck  by  the  idea  of  endeavouring  to  reduce 
the  Chinese  language  to  blind  symbols  for  their  benefit. 

When  we  remember  that  in  favoured  England, 
where  the  ravages  of  smaU-pox  and  ophthalmia  are  fo 
effectually  kept  in  check,  there  are  nearly  40,000 
blind  persons  (and  we  must  also  remember  that  the 
smallest  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  is  larger 
than  the  whole  of  Scotland),  we  can  readily  under- 
stand that  the  very  large  figure  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  paper  is  really  far  below  the  actual 
number  of  the  blind  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 

The  language  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Murray  set  him- 
self to  prepare  for  their  benefit  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  products  of  Babel,  and  it  is  repre- 
sented in  print  by  4,000  most  intricate  characters, 
the  whole  of  which  must  be  committed  to  memory 
ere  a  Chinaman  can  read  his  own  books — a  process 
which  few  can  accomplish  under  six  years  of  study. 
Mr.  Murray  toiled  all  day  long  at  his  work  as  a 
colporteur,  with  such  good  success  in  creating  a 
demand  for  his  goods,  that  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
years  he  has  sold  upwards  of  100,000  copies  or 
portions  of   the  Holy   Scriptures.     But  during  all 
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these  years  he  devoted  the  evenings  to  puzzling  out 
a  system  which  should  enable  tlie  blind  also  to  read, 
and  at  the  end  of  eight  years  his  patience  was  re- 
warded by  finding  that  he  had  evolved  a  method  so 
siniple  that  any  blind  Chinaman  of  average  intel- 
ligence can  now  learn  to  read  fluently  in  less  than 
two  montha 

The  art  of  writing  has  been  made  equally  easy, 
OS  has  also  that  of  writing  music  from  dictation, 
which  Mr.  Murray's  students  can  now  do  so  rapidly, 


that  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  they  can  write 
out  any  two  of  Moody  and  Sankey's  hymns  in  four 
parts,  and  then  each  reads  off  his  own  part,  rarely 
making  any  mistake.  Some  of  the  more  musical 
boys  have  now  been  trained  to  play  the  hannoniuni 
in  various  chapels  ;  many  are  efficient  assistant  col- 
porteurs, and  one  whose  talents  seemed  specially  to 
tit  him  for  the  ministry  has  been  sent  to  a  training 
college  to  be  prepared  for  that  sacred  calling. 

But  as  yet  this  good  work  has  been  crippled  for 
lack  of  funds,  its  development  having  been  limited 
to  what  could  be  accomplished  by  the  self-denying 
toil  of  one  man,  working  in  extra  houre,  and  sup- 
l>orting  his  indigent  students  on  what  he  could  save 
from  his  own  slender  salary.  It  is  now  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  tniin  many 
teachers  gifted  with  sight,  who  may  be  employed  by 
the  various  missions  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
One  such  sighted  head-teacher  in  each  district 
could  there  found  a  blind  school  and  train  Chinese 
Scripture-readers  and  others,  and  thus  the  work 
may  he  ceaselessly  extended  till  it  overspreads  the 
whole  of  the  eighteen  great  provinces  like  a  network. 

This  new  mission  will  certainly  appeal  as  no  other 
has  yet  done  to  two  of  the  strongest  characteristics 
of  China's  millions,  namely,  their  reverence  for  pure 
benevolence  and  their  veneration  for  the  power  of 
reading.  To  see  foreigners  undertaking  such  a  work 
of  love  for  the  destitute  blind  will  go  far  towai-ds 
dispelling  prejudices  against  Christians  nnd  their 
Master,  and  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  workers 
of  all  Christian  missions. 

But  in  the  present  condition  of  missionary  funds, 
none  of  the  societies  can  undertake  any  new  respon- 
sibilhties,  and  it  therefore  rests  with  the  public  to 
make  the  development  of  this  magnificent  scheme 
possible.  Surely  such  a  story  as  this  may  well 
incite  many  to  prove  their  interest  by  some  act  of 
self-denial  which  may  enable  them  to  help  so 
earnest  a  worker. 

Practical  evidence  of  sympathy  in  the  form  of 
donations  in  aid  of  this  mission  will  be  gladly  wel- 
comed by  William  J.  Slowan,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  224,  West  George 
Street,  Glasgow. 
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tE  is  a  family  likeness 
bout  most  English  slums, 
,nd  some  general  charac- 
eristics  are  to  be  found 
tamping  them  with  this 
ikeness.  Dirt,  disoom- 
ort,  poverty,  penury,  all 
rrite  their  tale  pretty 
ilainly,  so  that  the  most 
ursory  reader  can  read. 
There  are  degrees,  of 
ourse.  Spite  of  gener- 
lities,  here  and  there 
ou  see  the  result  of  the 
ierce  struggle  to  rise 
.bove  circumstances  in 
he  manifestations  of 
_ome  little  degree,  how- 
ever slight,  of  order  and  cleanliness. 

But  it  is  haid  work ;  and  in  Pleasant  Place,  Man- 
chester, very  few  of  the  occupants  of  that  alley  made 
the  smallest  attempt  at  anything  of  the  kind. 

One  of  these  very  few  was  a  poor  old  widow,  who 
lived  all  alone  in  the  back  attic  of  one  of  the  tallest 
houses  in  Pleasant  Place.  Marjory  .Hale  had  lived 
in  Pleasant  Place  ever  since  her  girlhood ;  and 
now  that  her  son,  who  used  to  live  with  and 
support  her,  was  dead,  she  still  lived  on  in  the  old 
place.  It  was  bare  existence,  indeed,  for,  as  she  was 
quite  blind,  she  was  unable  to  eke  out  her  parish 
pay  by  doing  any  kind  of  work.  She  would  not 
go  to  the  workhouse.  Poor,  small,  and  wretched,  as 
was  that  little  attic,  it  was  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 
to  old  Marjory,  and  not  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
workhouse  if  at  all  possible.  The  little  room  was 
tidy  and  clean,  and,  blind  as  Marjory  was,  she  kept 
her  heart  awake  to  all  the  interests  and  concerns  of 
those  around  her,  and  knew  a  good  deal  about  their 
circumstances  and  lives. 

No  one  knew  how  Marjory  suffered  at  heart  at 
the  knowledge  and  sounds  of  the  sin  around  her,  and 
how  much  time  she  spent  in  prayer  for  those  among 
whom  her  lot  in  life  was  cast.  Night  after  night 
she  would  lie  awake,  prevented  from  sleeping  by  the 
shrieks  and  screams,  the  loud-voiced  oaths  and  sounds 
of  fighting,  that  fell  upon  her  ear.  She  could  hut 
pray.     ''What  else  can  I  do,  eh,  Sprat?" 

Thi--^  remark  she  generally  addressed  to  her  small 
dog ;  for  I  was  wrong  in  saying  she  was  alone.  Sprat, 
the  little  homeless  dog  her  son  had  found  and  be- 
friended five  years  ago,  was  her  faithful  companion. 
He  was  a  little  dog — so  small  and  insignificant- 
looking  that  Marjory's  son  had  called  him  Sprat. 

Sprat  knew  of  course  that  he  was  expected  to 
answer,  and  he  wagged  his  stumpy  tail  sympathetic- 
ally. 

''What  can  an  old  woman  like  me  do,  eh.  Sprat? 
There  is  all  the  sin  and  the  misery  that  rises  up  like  a 


great  cry  to  the  good  God.  Ah,  if  only  one  soul  here 
could  be  brought  to  love  Him,  what  good  that  might 
do !  If  only  that  terrible  Joe  could  be  reclaimed 
from  his  evil  ways — he  is  at  the  bottom  of  so  much, 
he  leads  on  others  to  evil  as  well  as  just  sets  *em  the 
example,  like,  of  it  himself.  But,  dearie  me !  it  is  all 
too  terrible  to  think  of — ^that  I  should  be  lying  here, 
and  that  I  can  do  nothing." 

"  That  terrible  Joe"  at  that  moment  was  getting  up- 
stairs as  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances  of 
being  very  drunk  and  very  tired.  He  lived  in  the 
next  attic  to  Marjory,  and  by  no  means  added  to  the 
happiness  of  her  existence.  He  was  a  well-known 
drunkard  in  Pleasant  Place,  a  man  of  violent  temper, 
and  to  all  appearance  as  utterly  lost  as  any  human 
being  can  well  be. 

"  I  wish  you  'd  keep  that  'ere  dawg  'of  your'n  to 
yourself,"  said  he  one  day,  as  Sprat  was  leading  his 
mistress  down  the  narrow  stairs. 

"What  harm  does  my  dog  do  to  you?"  inquired 
Marjory. 

"  He 's  always  gettin'  into  my  way,  the  brute,"  said 
Joe,  with  an  oath.  "  I  caught  my  foot  in  that  string 
o'  your'n,  and  was  nearly  measurin'  my  length  on  the 
stairs.  You  'd  better  keep  him  out  of  my  way,  as  I 
don't  like  his  company,  there !  And  if  he  comes  bother- 
ing me  1*11  just  settle  him,  that^s  all,  one  of  these 
here  days." 

"  Oh,  do'ee  now  let  him  alone ! "  said  Marjory.  "  He 
is  all  I  have,  and  he  is  very  dear  to  me." 

Joe  did  not  answer,  and  Marjory  went  down  the 
narrow  stairs,  which  were  dark  with  age  and  dirt  com- 
bined, led  by  her  faithful  Sprat,  to  the  little  church 
near,  where  Marjory  worshipped  God  with  all  her  heart, 
and  where,  as  soon  as  she  entered  its  walls,  she  felt  at 
home.  Sprat  curled  himself  up  under  a  chair,  and 
then  awoke  from  his  nap  when  old  Marjory  pulled 
his  string. 

He  was  quite  accustomed  to  going  with  Marjory, 
and  knew  his  way  to  the  church  perfectly. 

It  was  a  dreary  life  for  old  Maigory,  to  all  outward 
appearance — ^blind,  old,  and  alone— quite  alone — save 
for  Sprat,  with  no  kith  or  kin  belonging  to  her. 

As  Marjory  thought  over  many  things  in  her  attic, 
it  always  seemed  to  her  that  the  saddest  part  of  all 
her  life  was  the  fact  that  she  was  so  useless. 

As  she  thought  over  all  the  sin  and  misery  of  the 
world,  even  of  that  small  portion  of  it  that  lay  in 
Pleasant  Place,  the  many  lives  all  spent  in  utter  for- 
getf  ulness  of  God,  the  open  defiance'of  His  commands, 
the  insults  daily  and  hourly  offered  to  the  great 
Creator  of  all.  her  heart  sank  within  her.  It  was  so 
terrible  to  feel  that  she  could  do  nothing. 
.  She  had  once  or  twice  tried  to  speak  to  some  of  the 
women  in  the  alley,  asking  them  not  to  beat  their 
children,  not  to  drink,  and  had  got  nothing  for  her 
pains  but  sneers  and  ridicule.  She  had  several  times 
tried  to  speak  a  few  words  to  the  little  children,  but 
she  did  not  understand  children  well,  and  her  manner 
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repelled  them,  and  they  would  not  listen  to  her.  No, 
it  seemed  as  if  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  to 
persevere  in  prayer  that  (hA  would  help  and  save 
these  His  creatures  in  His  own  time  and  in  His  own 
way. 

And  so  the  days  passed  on;  summer  was  over, 
autumn  came  and  went,  and  then  winter  set  in,  a 
hard. winter  of  oold  and  frost,  which  the  rich  in  their 
comfortable'  homes  enjoyed  thorou$?hly,  and  called 
"nice,  seasonable  weatier,"  but  which  brongrbt  with 
it  its  usual  accompaniment  of  suffering  and  privation 
to  the  poor.  Marjory  lived  on  in  the  attic,  and  as 
Christmas  came  she  heard  again  the  wonderful 
messag^e  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  opened  her  whole 
heart  to  receive  the  full  joy  that  the  birth  of  the 
Child-King  Jesus  gave  to  her.  The  wonderful  old, 
old  story — ever  old,  and  yet  ever  new !  What  soul 
can  enter  into  the  meaning,  however  faintly  appre- 
hended, of  Christmas,  and  not  feel  drawn  closer  to  the 
Invisible  World  and  its  great  realities  ?  Oh,  that  all 
would  come  and  adore  Him,  obedient  to  the  invitation  I 


Oh,  that  all  would  let  the  child  hands  of  the  Incarnate 
God  free  them  from  the  trammels  of  earthliness  and 
sin,  so  that  they  could,  in  participation  of  the  Sacred 
Infancy,  become  as  little  children  before  the  King  of 
Kingps,  who  became  a  little  Child  for  them! 

Heaven  is  very  near  us  at  Christmas  time,  and  to 
the  old  blind  eyes  of  Marjory  there  appeared  very 
beautiful  things.  The  light  of  Heaven  made  the 
eternal  Home  nearer  and  clearer,  and  the  light  of 
memory  was  strongly  cast  on  the  past.  Marjory 
thought  of  her  early  years  before  she  came  to  Pleasant 
Place,  when  she  had  lived  with  her  parents  in  London, 
and  before  she  had  become  blind.  Then  she  would 
think  of  her  mother  teaching  her  and  leading  her  into 
beautiful  churches,  and  pleasant  country  places  near 
London;  and  she  would  remember,  too,  that  the 
brightest  memory  of  beauty  and  peace  was  as  nothing 
to  what  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  Heavenly  Home  to 
which  she  was  in  faith  and  hope  looking  forward. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  as  the  cold  wintry  sunlight 
streamed  into  the  little  room,  it  fell  on  old  Marjory  s 
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face,  still  in  the  stillnefls  and  ooldness  of  death ;  for 
she  had  been  called  away  in  her  sleep,  and  on  the 
worn  old  face  was  a  smile  such  as  those  who,  out  of 
curiosity,  came  and  looked  at  her,  had  never  seen 
before.  Many  of  the  coarse  women  in  the  alley,  who 
had  never  listened  to  her  tremulous  words  of  remon- 
strance at  their  evil  lives,  who  knew  nothing  of  her 
prayers  for  them,  were  moved  to  tears  as  they  looked 
at  her  ere  she  was  laid  in  the  poor  workhouse  coffin. 
There  was  such  serene,  ineffable  peace  on  the  old 
thin  face.    Marjory  saw  now. 


CHAPTEB   II.— JOE. 

The  day  after  the  funeral,  when  Joe  Birch,  who  had 
been  away  for  some  days  "  cadging,"  returned  to  his 
room,  he  was  surprised  to  find  something  grey  and 
soft  coiled  up  in  one  oomer,  and  still  more  surprised 
when,  on  further  examination,  he  discovered '  that 
Sprat  had  made  himself  at  home  there. 

It  was  a  curious  thing,  altogether.  Joe,  bad  as  he 
was,  unloved  by  anyone  or  anything  in  the  world, 
felt  a  strange  thrill  as  the  dog  came  up  to  him  and 
seemed  inclined  to  be  friendly.  It  was  something  so 
strange  and  new  for  even  a  dog  to  seem  to  care  for 
him,  that  ho  could  not  quite  make  it  out ;  and,  being 
for  a  wonder  quite  sober  at  the  time,  he  gave  Sprat 
some  food,  and  decided  to  keep  the  dog  by  him.  And 
Sprat  seemed  quite  at  home  with  him,  though  every 
now  and  then  he  would  go  and  sniff  curiously  at  the 
door  of  the  adjoining  attic,  which  had  been  his  late 
home,  and  look  inquiringly  up  to  Joe*s  faoe,  as  if 
to  ask  the  reason  of  Marjory's  departure.  He  was 
a  clever  little  dog,  small  and  insignificant  as  he 
looked ;  and  he  soon  learnt  to  avoid  Joe  carefully 
when  the  latter  was  tipsy,  and  to  take  care  generally 
not  to  be  troublesome. 

"  Have  you  heard  about  Joe  ?  **  said  a  woman  who 
lived  in  Pleasant  Plaee,  one  day,  to  her  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Band.  It  was  about  three  weeks  after  Joe's 
return  home. 

"  Joe  Biioh  ? " 

"  Yes.' 

''Xo,  I  haven't  heard  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Rand, 
drawing  her  shawl  closely  over  her  head,  for  it  waa  a 
bitterly  cold  day. 

"  He  's  down  with  the  fever." 

"  Really  1  How  did  he  oome  to  get  it  ? "  inquired 
Mrs.  Rand,  standing  arms  akimbo  at  the  door  of  her 
own  house. 

"It  was  a  curious  set-out,  altogether,"  said  Mrs. 
Jay.  "  The  folks  as  lives  below  Joe,  you  know  ^em^— 
a  seedy-lookin'  lot  o'  children  and  a  party  with  one 
eye — well,  they  got  scarlet  fever,  as  you  know ;  and 
one  day  Joe,  having  had  a  glass  or  two,  goes  into 
their  room  by  mistake,  and  he  goes  and  lays  down 
right  by  the  child  as  has  got  the  fever.  He  oatchee 
it ;  and,  though  he  haven't  had  it  bad,  still  they  say 
as  how  he  won't  never  get  the  use  of  his  eyee 
again." 

»'Not  go  blind?" 

"Tes;  quite  blind,"  said  Mra.  Jay. 


"  Joe  blind !  My,  how  he  will  swear ! "  said  Mrs. 
Rand. 

And  both  became  facte :  for  Joe  rose  from  his  bed 
quite  .blind,  and  the  number  of  oaths  was  indeed 
terrible. 

It  was  a  great  trial  for  anyone,  but  all  the  more  so 
for  Joe,  who  had  no  light  of  faith  by  which  to  grasp 
the  unseen  strength  that  every  cross  borne  for  Christ's 
dear  sake  brings  with  it.  To  him  all  was  darkness  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  also  as  applying  to  him 
in  every  way,  temporally  and  spiritually,  and  many 
were  his  bitter  thoughts  and  angry  words  during 
those  days  of  convalesoence. 

At  last,  one  Sunday  evening,  when  he  was  quite 
well,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  out  a  little,  though 
he  had  no  plan  or  idea  where  to  go ;  but  remembering 
with  bitterness  that  Sprat  had  been  accustomed  to 
leading  a  blind  person,  he  tied  a  string  to  the  dog's 
collar,  and  went  down  the  stairs.  He  knew  it  was 
dark,  aa  he  had  waited  until  then,  wishing  to  escape 
the  inevitable  jeers  that  would  assail  him  when  the 
people  saw  Joe,  who  could  fight  the  strongest  in  the 
yard,  led  by  an^  old  woman's  dog. 

Out  of  Pleasant  Place  they  went,  up  one  street  and 
'  down  another,  until  Sprat  stopped.  Joe  did  not  kick 
him,  as  he  felt  half  inclined  to  do.  He  was  at  the 
dog's  mercy,  for  one  tJiing;  and  for  another,  he  had  a 
tender  place  in  his  heart  now  for  the  dog  who  had 
trusted  him,,  and  who  had  cheered  many  an  hour  in 
his  illness.  ''  T  ain't  a  gin  shop,"  said  Joe  to  himself ; 
''  besides,  they  ain't  open  now.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  it 
was  a  church,  and  the  dawg^s  bin  used  to  lead  the  old 
gal  there." 

And  a  church  it  proved  to  be. 

Joe  had  never  been  into  a  church  since  his  child- 
hood, to  his  recollection,  and  a  sudden  instinct,  bom  of 
the  force  of  habit,  brought  by  memory  to  his  mind 
after  all  these  years^  made  him  take  off  his  fur  cap  as 
he  followed  Sprat.  He  was  weak  still  from  his  late 
illness,  and  very  glad  to  get  to  the  chair  that  he  felt 
was  near  him,  when  Sprst  stepped  again. 

The  dog  was  evidently  quite  at  home  there,  and 
Joe  heard  him  give  a  contented  sniff  as  he  curled 
himself  under  the  chair,  and  soon  was  faat  asle^. 

Of  all  strange  things  that  had  ever  happened  to 
Joe,  that  night  was  to  him  the  moat  wonderful  He 
could  haidly  believe  his  ears  when  the  sermon  began, 
and  he  heard  tell  of  the  father's  love  to  the  prodigal 
son. 

The  preacher,  aooustomed  to  an  uneducated  congre- 
gation, spared  no  pains  to  make  his  meaning  clear,  as 
he  told  the  story  that  is  so  full  of  the  deepest  teaching 
and  the  simplest  truths.  Joe  understood  every  word 
of  it,  and  knew  all  that  the  preacher  was  saying  was 
true.  To  the  man  who  had  been  living  for  years  in 
open  sin  it  was  strange  to  feel  how  eac^  word  brought 
back  the  memory  of  childhood,  and  the  sweet,  pure 
days  at  his  mother's  knee. 

Joe  knew  quite  well  that  he  bad  wandered  away 
from  the  God  he  had  known  and  loved  as  a  child,  the 
Gk)d  to  whom  his  childish  prayers  bad  been  offered; 
and  oh,  wonder  of  wonders  it  was  to  hear  that  tiie 
Father  8  love  remained  the  same,  that  God  was 
waiting  ready  to  welcome  and  paxdonl 
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To  follow  Joe  further  would  be  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  sketch.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  very  gradually,  but 
very  really,  Joe  was  reclaimed,  brought  back  to  the 
Faliier's  House  and  the  God  of  his  childhood.  And  as 
he  himself  was  brought  to  pardon  and  peace,  to  th^ 
sacred  clasp  of  the  everlasting  arms,  his  influence  in 
Pleasant  Place  made  itself  felt.  He  got  plenty  of 
jeers  and  ridicule,  but  with  the  continually  sought 


and  given  grace  of  God  he  remained  firm  and  stead- 
fast in  the  right  way. 

So  old  Marjory's  prayers  and  the  fruit  of  her 
earnest,  good  life  were  having  good  results  in  changed 
lives  long  after  she  had  gone  to  rest.  It  is  not  the 
greatness  of  means  that  is  necessarily  blessed,  but  the 
faithful  use  of  all  God  gives,  and  in  that  faithful- 
ness is  work  done  that  shall  endure  to  all  eternity. 


THE    LAND    OF    FAR    DISTANCES. 

'  Thine  eyes-  shall  behold  the  land  that  is  very  far  off."— Isaiah  xxxiil.  17. 
BY  THE  REV.    HUQH   MACMILLAN,  D.D.,   LL.D.,  F.B.S.E. 


I. — THE   INTEBPRETATION. 

W  often  have  these  words  been  used  to 
comfort    the  dying  believer,   in  the 
sense  of  a  promise  that  he  shall  soon 
behold  the  glories  of  heaven !    The 
land  ia  question  is  supposed  to  be 
reached  only    after  death,  although 
pses  of  it  may  be  obtained  here  and 
from    some    Delectable  Mountain  of 
,  some  Pisgah  height  of  joyful  Chris- 
tian experience.      But  heaven  can   in   no 
sense  be  said    to  be  a  land   that    is  very  far  off; 
except,  indeed,  to  the  wicked,  of  whom  it  may  be 
asserted  that  they  behold  Christ,  and  the  place  in 
which    He    dwells,    like    Balaam,    "not    nigh" — or 
as  the  rich  man  in   hell  saw  Abraham,  ''afar  off." 
Heaven  must  be  distant  alike  in  space  and  in. spirit 
to  those  who  have  no  likeness  to  it  in  their  own 
nature.    But  heaven  is  near  to  all  who  are  heavenly- 
minded.   It  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ;  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  within  us.    In  the  worship  of  that 
God  who  fills  both  worlds  the  wall  of  separation 
is  thrown  down ;  heaven  and  earth  are  one ;  and 
the  Church  below  and  the  Church  above  stand 
on  common  ground.    We  are  here  and  now  come 
to  Mount  Zion  and  the  city  of  the  living  God. 
Our  conversation  is  in  heaven.     This  is  always 
true  as  regards  our  feeling,  if  we  have  that  faith 
in  lively  exercise  which  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.    And 
as  regards  our  actual  entering  into  heaven,  such 
is  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life  that  but 
a  breath    dims  the  vision   of    it — but  a  single 
step  often  separates  us  from  it. 

What,  then,  does  the  prophet  mean?  The 
words  should  be  translated,  "Thine  eyes  shall 
behold  the  land  of  famesses,  or  the  land  of  far 
distances."  The  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to 
the  saying  were  those  connected  with  the  memor- 
able siege  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah. 
The  tents  of  the  Assyrians  were  blackening  all 
the  heights  around  the  sacred  city,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits. 
Hezekiah  during  this  siege  covered  himself  with 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  humbled  himself  before 
God.  He  was  also  disfigured  with  the  boils  of  a 
30 


severe  and  dangerous  illness,  and  prayed  earnestly  for 
relief.  In  these  trying  circumstances,  a  cheering 
promise  of  deliverance  came  by  the  mouth  of  the  pro- 
phet, conveyed  in  imagery  derived  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  aiege.  The  fierce  invader,  Sennacherib, 
would  be  destroyed,  the  besieging  troops  would  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  would 
see  their  king  in  his  beauty— restored  to  health,  and 
clothed  again  with  the  gorgeous  robes  of  state  which 
he  had  laid  aside  during  the  period  of  his  humiliation. 
They  would  see  in  him  beauty  for  ashes,  and  the  gar- 
ment of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  They  would 
also  behold  the  land  of  famesses.  Hitherto,  for  a 
long  period,  they  had  been  shut  up  in  the  besieged  city ; 
they  were  confined  within  the  walls  and  closed  gates 
of  Jerusalem  ;  their  horizon  was  bounded  by  the 
narrow  streets  and  houses  around  them ;  they  could 
see  nothing  beyond — ^no  green  tree,  or  field,  or  garden. 
But  now,  the  siege  being  raised,  they  would  be  able 
to  go  out  at  will  into  the  country,  and  feast  their 


*  How  often  have  these  words  been  used  to  comfort  the 
dying  believer ! " 
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And  what  are  we  all  in  this 

world  but  prisoners    of   fate? 

We  are  in  a  besieged  city.    The 

walls  of  circumstance  hem  us 

in.     The   freedom    which    the 

most  favourably  situated  of  us 

imagine  we  enjoy  is  only  the 

length  of  our  chain.    We  are 

limited  by  our  natures,  by  our 

faculties,  by  our  weaknesses,  by 

our     circumstances.       Human 

nature,  made  in  the  image  of 

God,  and  destined  for  eternity. 

is  in  itself  a  large  thing,  and 

it  needs  a  large  world  to  live 

in.    But  we  are  each  shut  up 

tmall  world  ;  and,  small  as  it  is  at  the 

we  make  it  still  smaller  by  our  sins 

)ur  follies.    We  shut  up  ourselves  in 

3,  and  confine  ourselves  in  prisons  of 

)wn  making.    We  dwarf  our  natures 

r  powers  by  the  insect  tasks  to  which 

selves.      We    paralyse  our  faculty  of 

indue  indulgence.    We  lay  waste  our 

r-exertion  ;    we  narrow  our  faculties 

ig  them  upon   the  one  aim  and  end 

ocessful  in  the  world.    We  are  short- 

\  only  at  the  things  that  are  seen  and 


'  The  eye  takes  in  at  a  single  glance  a 
boundless  horizon." 


eyes  upon  its  fair  landscapes  and  far-extending  pro- 
spects. They  would  be  brought  out  into  a  free  and 
large  place,  and  their  horizon  would  stretch  into 
illimitable  distances.  The  empire  of  Hezekiah  would 
be  extended,  and  distant  parts  be  thrown  open  to  them. 
And,  so  interpreted,  what  a  beautiful  image  it  is ! 
We  speak  of  a  prisoner  being  "  set  at  large  "  ;  but  we 
little  realise  what  the  phrase  means  to  him — the  new 
and  thrilling  sense  of  largeness  aroimd  him ;  air,  and 
space,  and  light,  and  God's  great  world,  with  its 
broad,  lofty  sky  overhead ;  nothing  confining  his 
movements  or  intercepting  his  view  but  the  horizon, 
which,  in  the  far  distance,  comes  down  upon  the 
earth  with  walls  of  blue  ethereal  air.  opening  up 
into  farther  distances  as  he  moves  on,  and  yielding  to 
his  gaze,  as  it  becomes  keener,  more  glorious  vistas 
beyond.  His  eye,  hitherto  accustomed  to  the  semi- 
opaque  gloom  of  his  narrow  prison-cell,  beholds  with 
rapture  the  wide,  open,  unrestricted  country.  In 
such  new  circumstances  his  soul  expands  within  him, 
and  he  feels  himself  a  part  of  the  infinite  light  and 
liberty  around. 


II.— DELUSIONS. 

ned,  living  within  a  straitened  horizon, 
d  promises  that  our  eyes  shall  behold 
•  distances  if  we  will  only  obey  him. 
le  siege  that  confines  us,  and  set  us  at 
;  up  our  Lord  to  the  top  of  an  exceed- 
..^  ^6»  .^^^ntain,  and  showed  to  Him  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  and 
promised  that  they  should  be  His  if  He  would  fall 
down  and  worship  him.  He  offered  to  transport  onr 
first  parents  beyond  the  limits  of  their  narrow  garden, 
and  give  them  a  godlike  freedom  to  enjoy  if  they 
would  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  And  as  he  tempted 
the  first  and  the  second  Adam,  so  he  tempts  every 
man.  He  knows  that  the  eye  of  man  was  made  for 
far  distances — that  the  soul  of  man  longs  instinctively 
for  wider  and  more  varied  experiences  than  can  be 
found  in  the  little  round  of  daily  life  ;  and  therefore 
he  cunningly  adapts  his  temptations  to  this  godlike 
instinct.  He  offers  a  freer  life  and  a  larger  world. 
But  the  disenchantment  soon  comes.  The  eyes  are 
opened,  and  they  see  that  the  promise  of  the  vision  is 
a  mere  mirage  of  the  desert,  which  has  changed  for  the 
moment  the  thirsty  sand  and  the  arid  air  into  the 
appearance  of  living  waters  and  refreshing  verdure. 
Instead  of  far  distances  and  boundless  prospects,  the 
transgressor  finds  himself  at  once  in  straits  which 
become  narrower  as  he  advances,  until  at  last,  like 
the  prison-house  of  the  mediaBval  story,  constructed 
with  fiendish  ingenuity  to  contract  its  walls  ev&y 
day,  they  close  in  upon  him  and  crush  him,  and 
his  prison  becomes  his  grave.  Sin  inevitably  cripples 
the  energy  and  restricts  the  freedom  of  the  human 
powers.  To  that  longing  for  freedom  and  enlargement 
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whioh  is  the  chief  element  of  fascination  in  every  sin^ 
the  tempter  has  nothin$^  to  give  but  the  experience 
of  a  drearier  imprisonment. 

Science,  with  its  mag-ic  eye-salve,  pretends  to  pur^e 
our  vision,  so  that  we  may  see  the  distant  and  the 
invisible.  But,  like  Arg-us,  it  is  itself  purblind  with 
its  hundred  eyes.  It  only  partially  cures  our  blind- 
ness, so  that  we  see  men  as  trees  walking^.  It  confines 
our  gaze  to  the  things  of  time  and  sense.  In  itself, 
and  apart  from  higher  influences,  it  makes  us  near- 
sighted not  only  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  world,  but 
also  in  regard  to  this  great  creation.  It  takes  the  Divine 
meanin<r  out  of  nature,  and  robs  its  wonders  of  their 
chief  est  beauty  and  their  brightest  promise.  It  minim- 
ises the  significance  and  worth  of  human  life  by  the 
awful  certainty  of  its  laws,  the  vastness  of  its  spaces 
and  periods,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  its  forms.  The 
scientific  man  is  prone  to  become  a  fatalist,  and  to 
give  up  all  the  higher  aims  of  the  soul.  But  if  the 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  sets  us  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  we  are  brought  out 
from  the  tightening  bars  of  the  prison-house  of  the 
soul  into  a  large,  open  wdrld  ;  we  have  the  vision  and 
the  faculty  Divine,  and  become  far-sighted  indeed. 
We  feel  like  one  who  has  been  transferred  from  the 
dark,  dreary  depths  of  a  cavern  to  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  mountain,  from  whence  the  eye  takes  in  at  a 
glance  a  boundless  horizon.  We  have  a  sense  of 
recovered  freedom  and  immortal  blessedness  which 
quickens  and  enlarges  the  soul.  Old  familiar  things 
acquire  a  new  aspect  and  meaning.    The  vastness  and 


come  within  our  horizon,  and  are  visible  in  one  view 
to  the  eye  of  faith.  All  things  are  ours— life  and 
death,  things  present  and  things  to  come ;  and  '*  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know 
that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for 
we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 

The  land  of  far  distances  which  the  prophet  Isaiah 
spoke  of  was  not  in  some  foreign  country,  to  which  a 
long  and  toilsome  pilgrimage  had  to  be  made.  It  was 
simply  the  region  round  about  Jerusalem,  the  fair 
open  country,  with  nothing  to  bound  it  but  the  blue 
walls  of  the  horizon  in  the  far  distance ;  the  land  of 
clear  lights  and  distant  views,  as  contrasted  with  the 
narrow  streets  and  the  strait  boundaries  of  the  besieged 
city.  And  all  that  was  necessary  to  enable  the  inhabit- 
ants to  see  it  was  that  the  siege  should  be  raised, 
and  that  they  should  be  delivered  and  allowed  to  go 
out  of  the  city  to  behold  it.  And  so  the  spiritual 
land  of  far  distances  which  it  symbolises  is  not  a 
land  removed  from  us  into  the  remotest  depths  of 
heaven,  like  a  fixed  star.  It  is  round  about  us ;  our 
being  is  in  it  now  ;  our  souls  are  the  inhabitants  of  it 
here.  It  is  our  primitive  fatherland.  This  world 
itself  is  the  land  of  far  distances.  Its  things  that . 
are  unseen  and  eternal  are  only  eclipsed  by  the  shad|K>w 
of  ourselves.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  our  eyes 
should  be  opened,  and  that  we  should  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  made  heavenly-minded,  in 
order  to  see  it.  Those  who  are  converted  and  become 
as  little  children  enter  into  it  and  abide  in  it ;  and 
to  faith  it  is  always  given  to  realise  how  this  earth 


'Nature  comes  very  close  to  us.'* 


glory  of  the  universe  fill  us  with  joy,  because  It  all 
belongs  to  our  Father,  and  is  ours  by  virtue  of  our 
Divine  sonship.  We  behold  the  things  that  are  unseen 
and  eternal.  Both  worlds,  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly, 


is  emboeomed  in  heaven ;  how  there  is  but  one  heaven 
which  comprehends  all  our  life — ^past,  present,  and 
future — and  all  the  scenes  and  circumstances  of  the 
universe,  as  there  is  but  one  ocean  that  holds  all  the 
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oontinents   and   islands  of  earth   within    its   wide 
embraoe. 

III.~8H0BT  AND  LONG  VIEWS  OP  LIFE. 

It  was  the  advice  of  Sydney  Smith  to  take  short 
views  of  life.  That,  he  said,  was  the  secret  of  his  own 
happiness.  And  truly  there  are  many  circumstances 
in  which  that  is  the  best  advice.  To  take  life  as  it 
comes,  to  take  a  single  step  at  a  time,  to  confine 
our  attention  to  the  present  experience,  and  not  to 


which  are  but  ripples  on  its  bosom,  clouds  in  its 
sky.  There  is  a  land  in  whose  boundless  perspective 
of  blessedness  all  affliction  is  light  and  but  for  a 
moment.  Isaiah's  eye  saw  this  land  of  far  distances. 
He  ascended  the  mount  of  God ;  and  there,  while  the 
immediate  world  around  him  seemed  to  be  waxing 
darker  and  more  evil,  he  realised  a  picture  of  the 
future  of  the  world  more  glowing  tiian  anything 
to  be  found  in  human  literature.  From  *'  the  summit 
of  the  last  ridge  of  Jewish  history,"  he  gazed  far  off 
into  the  distant  ages,  unbroken  by  any  intervening 
barrier ;  and,  like  him  who  sat  silent  upon  a  peak  in 


and  life  ^ould  undoubtedly  be  much  happier  could 
we  get  rid  of  this  anxious  *^ looking  before,"  for 
hardly  any  evil  is  so  terrible  as  the  dread  of  it.  The 
calamity  that  is  limited  to  its  own  horizon  is  more 
easily  managed  than  if  we  fill  all  futurity  with  the 
sadness  of  the  present  moment.  Grod  has  mercifully 
ordained  that  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  the  whole  of 
life,  but  with  small  portions  of  it  as  they  are  measured 
out  to  us  one  by  one.  And  thus,  by  the  limiting  of 
our  view  and  the  narrowing  of  our  range  of  action, 
our  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  objects  that 
are  close  at  hand,  and  upon  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities connected  with  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  times  when  to 
take  short  views  of  life  is  to  behold  only  the  present 
evil,  without  any  mitigation ;  to  be  shut  up  with  it, 
without  hope  of  escape — like  a  man  surrounded  with 
a  dense  mist.  If  we  had  no  outlook  beyond  the  evil, 
we  should  be  left  to  realise  and  brood  over  all  its 
terrors,  and  we  should  struggle  in  vain  against  an 
irresistible  doom.  How  blessed  in  sach  circumstances 
to  hare  the  power  to  bring  that  which  is  absolute 
and  eternal  to  bear  upon  the  fleeting  and  changing 
present  I    Life  is  infinitely  greater  than  all  its  troublea, 


"  That  vision  of  far-off  mountain  land.* 


the  desire  of  all  nations  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Jewish  prophecies.  Without  the  outlook  into  that 
land  of  far  distances,  Isaiah  could  not  have  endured 
the  miseries  of  his  day.  The  distant  future  cheered 
the  present,  and  hope  banished  despair.  And  as  Isaiah 
found  comfort,  so  must  we.  It  is  only  by  beholding 
with  the  eye  of  faith  the  land  of  far  distances  that 
we  can  oyercome  the  terrors  of  the  present.  What 
were  this  world  without  the  prospects  of  the  next? 
Who  could  endure  the  trials  and  failures  of  this  life 
without  the  bright  promises  of  the  future  life  7  Our 
life  is  too  great  to  have  its  plan  completed  and  its 
mystery  explained  within  the  limits  of  this  world. 
It  needs  eternity  to  fully  unfold  itself ;  and  we  must 
survey  the  horizon  of  eternity  if  we  are  to  behold 
the  full  unfolding  of  the  economy  under  which  we 
are  placed,  and  but  a  very  small  part  of  which  falls 
under  our  inspection  here.  We  must  behold  the 
land  of  far  distances  if  we  are  to  see  the  end  of 
the  Lord,  that  He  is  very  pitiful ;  the  termination 
of  all  the  paths  by  which  He  is  leading  ub,  and 
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zeoog^aise  that  they  are  meroy  and  truth  to  them 
that  fear  ELim. 

In  youth  we  love  near  views.  The  world  seeme  so 
large  and  strange  that  we  shrink  with  terror  from  it, 
and  prefer  soft  dells  and  dim  woodlands,  in  which 
nature  comes  very  close  to  us :  valleys,  in  which  the 
trees  make  a  leafy  bower  over  us,  and  shut  us  in 
safely  from  the  gn^eat  unknown  wastes  beyond.  But 
as  we  advanc3  in  years,  we  love,  more  and  more,  far 
views.  We  become  familiar  with  the  world  We 
realise  what  a  small  world  it  is,  after  all.  We  have 
seen  an  end  of  all  perfection.  The  novelty  and 
strangeness  are  gone  from  its  scenes  and  experiences. 
We  feel  our  need  of  a  new  sphere  of  activity ;  we  long 
to  be  placed  on  a  higher  vantage-ground,  to  try  the 
untried,  to  know  the  unknown.  We  prefer,  in  conse- 
quence, the  open,  far-extending  plain  to  the  confined 
woodland;  the  mountain -top  to  the  depth  of  the 
valley.  We  prefer  to  look  out  from  the  narrow 
range  of  our  being  here  to  the  land  of  far  distances. 
And  the  more  we  are  imprisoned  by  circumstance,  the 
more  we  are  limited  by  trouble,  the  keener  does  this 
longing  grow.  It  is  when  life  becomes  straiter  by 
reason  of  sorrow  and  bereavement  that  men  of  faith 
and  hope  see  widely  over  the  land  of  far  distances. 
A  finer  atmosphere  envelops  their  world,  a  vaster 
amplitude  of  light  surrounds  their  being.  It  needs 
trouble  in  the  soul  to  see  the  land  of  far  distances, 
just  as  it  needs  the  air  to  be  saturated  with  latent 
vapour  in  order  to  bring  distant  objects  in  the  land- 
scape near,  and  mike  every  hue  and  line  distinct. 
Behind  a  veil  of  perfectly  clear,  open  sky  the^  Alps  at 
Macon  are  usually  concealed  as  perfectly  as  behind  a 
visible  cloud ;  but  before  a  change  of  weather  Mont 
Blanc  shows  itself  distinctly,  with  its  well-known 
snowy  dome  and  dark  aiguilles  clear-cut  against  the  sky 
a  hundred  miles  away.  And  so  in  the  spiritual  world, 
sorrow  makes  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul  so  trans- 
parent that  the  far-away  things  of  eternity,  that  are 
usually  unseen  when  all  is  well,  become  distinctly 
visible.  Isaiah  beheld  the  vision  of  the  far-off  years  of 
the  Chirch  when  he  was  sorely  burdened.  iSt.  John, 
chained  on  his  rock  in  the  iBgean  Sea,  saw  the 
heavens  ox>ened,  and  the  glories  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  destiny  of  the  world.  Bunyan 
pictured  in  his  prison -cell  at  Bedford  the  far- 
reaching  view  which  the  shepherds  showed  to  the 
pilgrims  from  the  Delectable  Mountain,  and  the 
bright  anticii>ative  joys  of  the  land  of  Beulah.  And 
so  Gk)d  is  training  His  own  people  by  all  the  straits 
and  imprisonments  of  life  to  behold  the  splendour -of 
the  new  creation,  purified  from  every  stain  of  evil, 
and  reflecting  the  glory  of  God.  ''  Ye  are  come  to 
Mount  ZIon,  the  city  of  the  living  God,"  said  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  who  were  shut  out 
from  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  and  deprived  of  the 
great  heritage  of  their  race.  In  the  loss  of  their 
worldly  privileges  they  were  enabled  to  gain  a  larger 
vision  of  the  Divine  plan,  to  see,  beyond  the  tj'pical 
shadows  of  the  vanishing  *  Temple,  the  enduring 
realities  to  which  they  pointed ;  and  the  tears  of 
their  grief  for  their  loss  only  washed  from  their  eyes 
the  dust,  and  made  them  clearer  to  behold  that 
vision.     And  to  us,  too,  who  are  distracted  by  the 


sad  contentions  of  the  Church  and  the  bitter  con- 
flicts of  society,  the  same  message  of  consolation  is 
given.  We  are  come  to  a  point  of  view  where,  in  the 
larger  prospect  beyond,  the  conflicting  and  apparently 
antagonistic  elements  of  the  present  are  reconciled 
in  one  glorious  harmony,  and  are  working  out  one 
mighty  scheme  of  world-wide  redemption. 


IV.— THE  CLEABEB  VISION. 

The  land  of  far  distances  I  The  image  could  only 
have  originated  in  an  Eastern  country,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  so  crystal-clear  that  the  remotest  dis- 
tances are  visible.  Our  cloudy  northern  skies  limit 
the  horizon  and  circumscribe  tiie  view,  and  bring  the 
heavens  like  a  roof  close  to  the  earth,  imparting  to- 
the  landscape  a  mysterious  depth  of  shadow.  But- 
in  Eastern  lands  the  brilliant  sunshine  and  the 
translucent  air  give  the  feeling  ol  vast  aerial 
space;  and  the  heavens  ascend  to  an  infinite  height, 
and  naked  reality  surrounds  one  far  and  near. 
It  is  a  large,  open,  radiant  world,  where,  as  in 
the  old  description  of  the  Celtic  heaven,  "distance 
fades  not  on  the  sight,  and  nearness  fatigues  not 
the  eye.''  I  remember  last  autumn  being  out  on 
the  moorland  above  my  native  place,  on  one  of  those 
perfect  days  that  are  so  rare  in  our  climate,  when 
earth  seems  a  suburb  of  the  celestial  city,  and  the 
far-off  distances  appear  wonderfully  near  and  dis- 
tinct in  the  ethereal  atmosphere.  I  saw,  upwards  of 
a  hundred  miles  away,  behind  the  blue  hills  that 
bounded  the  horizon,  the  summit  of  Ben  Maodhui, 
which  I  had  never  seen  before  from  this  point,  with 
the  snow  patches  on  it  glancing  white  in  the  sun. 
That  vision  of  the  far-off  mountain  land  glorified  the 
whole  landscape — introduced  into  it  an  element  of 
grandeur  and  immensity  before  unknown.  It  reminded 
me  irresistibly  of  the  land  of  far  distances  of  Isaiah, 
and  gave  a  wonderful  impressiveness  to  the  beauti- 
ful image. 

What  a  dull,  dreary  climate  do  we  make  in  our  souls 
through  want  of  faith !  Some  rarely  or  never  have  a  . 
day  of  spiritual  clearness,  in  which  they  can  see  the 
things  that  are  beyond  the  world  of  sense.  Sin,  un- 
belief, covetousness,  selfishness,  dim  and  circumscribe 
the  horizon.  We  are  content  with  the  little  treadmill 
round  of  care  and  toil  in  which  we  spend  mechanically 
our  little  life.  Art-critics  sjieak  of  some  pictures  as 
wanting  in  atmosphere.  They  are  painted  on  the  flat  ■ 
surface,  and  do  not  stand  out  living  from  the  canvas, 
with  the  free  air  and  sunshine  about  them.  They 
have  no  sense  of  breadth  and  freeness.  We  are  op- 
pressed when  we  look  at  them.  So  for  the  most 
part  are  our  lives.  There  is  no  free  atmosphere  of 
heaven  about  them  ;  they  have  no  perspective  ;  they 
are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  We  live  in  our  cares,  we  are 
bur!ed  in  our  troubles,  we  bear  our  hours  of  misery 
apart  from  the  rest  of  our  life  and  the  blessed  pro- 
spects of  eternity.  Oh  I  for  a  clearer  atmosphere  of 
the  soul,  for  a  stronger  faith  to  give  us  a  wider 
horizon  about  us,  and  bring  the  vision  of  the  Great 
White  Throne  into  our  e very-day  life;  as  the  clear- 
ness of  the  autumn  day  in  my  native  place  brought 
the  snows  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  Grampians  into 
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the  familiar  landscape  of  home  I  was  surveying. 
Such  a  vision  would  emancipate  us  from  the  thral- 
dom of  worldly  things,  and  produce  a  boundless 
expansion  and  exhilaration  of  soul.  We  should  no 
longer  be  conformed  to  the  vain  show  of  a  passing 
world,  but  transformed  in  the  renewing  of  our  minds 
by  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  The  scenes  of 
nature,  which  to  the  man  who  leaves  the  unseen  out 
of  account  are  mere  mechanical  structures  of  matter 
and  force,  would  be  to  us  full  of  soul,  and  life,  and 
love.  In  the  hour  of  temptation  we  should  be  able  to 
overcome  the  inducement  to  prefer  our  present  gain  or 
pleasure  to  our  future  good.  In  the  hour  of  sorrow 
our  eyes  would  take  in  the  whole  of  life  in  this  world 


and  in  the  next,  and  see  in  its  dark  lines  the  contrast 
which  gives  effect  and  brilliancy  to  the  general  design, 
and  works  out  the  Divine  pattern. 

Let  us  seek,  then,  that  our  eyes  may  be  thus  opened 
and  kept  open,  and  our  hearts  purifi.d,  that  we  may 
behold  the  land  of  far  distances ;  see,  beyond  the 
mists  in  which  our  fellows  are  groping,  the  things 
which  have  been  shown  to  us  by  the  Lord.  For 
such  a  revelation  is  not  merely  fitted  to  fill  the  fancy 
with  splendid  optimistic  dreams,  but  it  is  intensely 
practical,  and  is  meant  to  change  us  into  the  image  of 
tiiat  which  we  behold — to  make  our  thoughts,  our 
feelings,  our  actions  partake  of  the  largeness,  and 
freeness,  and  grandeur  of  our  hopes. 


^^^>^^it^<^ 
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AN   INTERVIEW   WITH   THE   REV.    A.   M.    FAIRBAIRN,   D.D..    PRINCIPAL  OF   MANSFIELD 

COLLEGE,   OXFORD. 

BY   OUR   SPECIAL   COMMISSIONER. 


ITHOUT  doubt  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  religious  and  acade- 
mical movements  of  this  Victorian 
era  is  the  founding  of  Mansfield 
College  at  Oxford.  It  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  greatest  Non- 
conformist undertaking  in  matters 
educational  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. 

But  its  objects  are  so  purely  non-polemical  and  un- 
aggressive, so  free  from  unfriendliness  to  any  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church,  that  it  haii  been  on  all  hands 
received  courteously  and  cordially.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  degree  of 
M.A.  has  been  conferred  upon  its  distinguished 
principal,  Dr.  Fairbairn,  as  a  delicate  recognition  of 
liis  great  scholarship,  and  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  college. 

The  aim  of  Mansfield  is  the  better  education  of 
the  Congregational  ministry.  Dr.  Fairbairn  ha«  a 
most  lofty  ideal  of  what  a  Christian  minister  should 
be,  and  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  highly  cultured 
man,  with  his  spirit  consecrated  to  his  work,  is  able 
to  adapt  himself  to  all  kinds  of  sei-vice.  It  is  not 
high  culture  which  causes  a  man  to  be  ob.scure,  or 
difficult  to  be  understood,  in  his  public  speech ;  rather 
it  is  imperfect  culture. 

While  the  walls  of  Mansfield  are  rising,  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn has  taken  up  his  abode  in  a  commodious  semi- 
detached residence  in  the  Banbury  Road,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  Passing  through  a  shady,  grassy 
garden  in  front,  we  find  his  sanctum,  consisting  of 
two  large  rooms  .ibove  the  basement  floor,  and  con- 
nected by  folding- doors,  kept  open,  and  artistically 
<lrapcd  with  curtains. 

Rows  upon  rows  of  books,  free  from  dust,  and  care- 
fully housed  in  well-shaped  cases,  adorn  the  walls;  a 


book-covered  table  stands  in  each  room,  one  for 
winter  work  near  the  fire,  the  other  more  suited  for 
summer  weather,  and  giving  a  pleasant  look-out  upon 
the  inviting  level  of  tennis-lawn  and  flower-garden 
behind.  Quite  a  gallery  of  fine  cabinet-sized  portraits 
are  ranged  over  the  fireplace  ;  here  look  down  the 
sad,  rugged  features  of  Carlyle,  the  striking  faces 
of  Huskin,  Robert  Browning,  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
Max  Miillcr — great  leaders  of  thought  all  of  them, 
from  their  various  and  conflicting  points  of  view. 
There  is  also  Ji  gallery  of  German  thinkers  and 
philosophers — Kant,  Fichte,  Schleiermaclier,  and 
Rothe  among  them. 

On  the  mantel-shelf  is  the  very  handsome  marble 
clock  presented  to  Dr.  Fairbaim,  with  a  purse  of  220 
guineas,  on  his  leaving  Aberdeen.  The  inscription 
tells  us  that  the  testimonial  was  given  in  recognition  of 
his  merits  as  "a  thinker,  a  scholar,  a  gifted  Christian 
teacher,  and  a  public -spirited  citizen."  And  here,  in 
the  calmness  and  peace  of  this  charming  literary 
retreat.  Dr.  Fairbairn  pui-sues  his  studies  and  elabor- 
ates his  lectures  and  his  books. 

Most  of  the  numerous  volumes  filling  the  shelves 
around  deal  with  philosophical,  religious,  or  historical 
sirbjects  in  diff*erent  languages,  many  of  them  being 
(Jerman;  but,  like  many  other  hard  workers.  Dr. 
Fairbairn  delights  in  a  good  story,  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
gi*eat  reader  of  that  sound  fiction  which  is  often,  in- 
deed, so  true  to  life  and  to  human  nature.  Of  Mr. 
Walter  Besant's  productions  he  is  a  great  admirer. 
In  fact,  books  seem  everywhere  in  this  delightful 
home  of  culture  and  refinement.  Several  cases  stand 
in  the  ideasant  rooms  an  the  other  side  of  the  hall, 
opposite  the  study,  these  volumes  being  mostly  of 
general  literature.  There  also  is  placed  a  piano,  and 
though  he  frtinkly  admits  he  is  not  a  musician,  yet 
he  enjoys  the  playing  of  his  wife  and  daughters.    He 
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indulges  but  little  in  outdoor 
recreation,  but  occasionally  en- 
piges  in  boating  or  a  game  of 
tennis. 

Dr.  Fairbaini's  main  work 
has  been  in  connection  with 
philosophy  and  the  history  of 
religion.  He  has  studied  these 
subjects  deeply,  both  abroad 
and  in  this  country.  Born  in 
1838,  near  Edinburgh,  he  re- 
ceived a  school  and  University 
education  in  "  Auld  Reekie " 
itself,  and  his  theological  train- 
ing at  Glasgow,  and  later  on 
at  Berlin.  There  he  studied 
philosophy  under  Trendelen- 
burg and  theology  under 
Domer  and  Hengstenberg,  por- 
traits of  whom  he  still  trea- 
sures in  his  collection  of  photo- 
graphs. 

His  first  pastorate  was  at 
the  £.  U.  Independent  Church, 
Bathgate,  a  small  town  in  West 
Lothian.  There  he  preached 
some  of  those  fine  sermons 
which  have  since  been  wrought 
into  his  deservedly  famous  work 
**The  City  of  God."  From 
Bathgate  he  removed  to  Aber- 
deen, quitting  his  church  there 
in  1877  to  take  the  Principal- 
ship  of  Airedale  College.  Nine 
years  later  he  came  to  Mans- 
field. For  several  years  also 
lie  was  Muir  Lecturer  on  the 
Science  of  Religion  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  1883  he  received  the  highest 
honours  the  Congregational  body  conld  bestow,  being 
elected  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Union. 

While  constantly  preaching  and  lecturing.  Dr. 
Fairbaim  has  also  at  times  been  busy  for  the  press. 
Since  1870  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Con- 
Umporai^j  Review^  and  quite  a  number  of  papers 
liave  appeared  therein  from  his  pen  :  among  others, 
articles  on  Strauss  and  Modern  Criticism,  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Agnosticism,  Hegel  and  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  and  a  more  recent  series  on  Catholicism 
and  Modern  Thought. 

Among  his  books  are  "  Studies  on  the  Philowphy 
of  Religion,"  *'  Studies  on  the  Life  of  Christ,"  "  The 
City  of  God,"  and  also  a  series  of  lectures  to  work- 
ing men,  on  "  Religion  in  History  and  the  Life  of 
To-day." 

These  lectures  were  delivered  in  Bradford,  and 
were  remarkably  successful.  They  illustrate  one  of 
Dr.  Fairbairn*s  strong  convictions,  viz.,  that  nothing 
i8  so  unjust  both  to  religion  and  to  working  men  as 
talking  down  to  them,  or  addressing  them  from  a 


DR    FAIRBAIRN'S    STUDY. 


platform  lower  than  the  speaker  at  his  best  can 
occupy. 

The  lectures  were,  said  he,  "  an  attempt  to  speak 
to  working  men  as  at  once  intelligent,  thoughtful, 
and  intellectually  independent  in  their  thought. 
They  were  further  an  attempt,  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory and  criticism,  to  present  religion  and  religious 
truth,  insisting  on  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomical worth  of  the  Christian  faith." 

As  may  be  supposed  therefrom,  the  sensational  or 
"  claptrap  "  methods  of  attracting  the  people  do  not 
find  much  favour  with  Dr.  Fairbairn.  "  I  believe," 
said  he,  "  that  religion  is  far  more  injured  by  speech 
that  is  below  the  people  than  by  speech  that  is  above 
them.  It  is  easy  to  pitch  the  level  of  thought  and 
speech  too  low;  it  is  very  difficult  to  pitch  it  too 
high.  If  below  the  people,  it  does  them  no  goo<I ; 
if  above,  if  lifts,  even  though  it  be  not  fully  under- 
stood. This  is  not  meant  as  an  apology  for 
obscurily;  rather  it  is  a  demand  for  lucidity.  There 
is  nothing  so  obscure  as  speech  that  expresses  the 
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conventional  and  the  common-place.  What  illumines 
a  subject  enlightens  an  audience,  and  it  is  better  to 
qnicken  thought  than  simply  to  benumb  mind  and 
feeling.'* 

So  many  of  his  years  having  been  spent  in  train- 
ing students  to  be  preachers,  it  is  but  natural  that 
Dr.  Fairbairn  should  have  arrived  at  very  clear  and 
very  decided  convictions  on  the  best  methods  and 
aims  of  preaching. 

"  The  aim  of  preaching  is  not/'  said  he,  **  to  create 
self -sfitisf action  in  the  hearers,  but  mental  and 
spiritual  quickening.  Hence  the  great  question  of 
the  day  is  the  making  of  the  ministry.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  sermon  a  man  makes  that  has  power, 
as  the  man  who  makes  the  sermon.  Its  quality 
depends  on  his,  and  were  the  pulpit  filled  with  the 
master-spirits  of  the  day,  it  would  be  the  master- 
power.  Hence  the  great  need  of  all  the  Churches  is 
to  attract  to  the  ministry  their  most  capable  and 
most  devoted  sons. 

"  The  function,  again,  of  the  pulpit  is  a  complete 
interpretation  of  Chiistianity,  and  the  application  of 
it  to  all  men  and  to  the  whole  man.  If  thLs  be  so, 
it  has  to  do  both  with  persuading  men  to  believe,  and 
persuading  them  to  make  what  they  believe  a  law 
for  the  whole  life.  While  the  first  concern  of  the 
preacher  is  to  create  faith  with  a  view  to  newness  of 
life,  the  ultimate  aim  is  to  make  the  nian  converted 
become  as  morally  perfect  as  he  is  intellectually 
satisfied. 

"  The  pulpit  has  to  do  with  society,  its  customs 
and  morals,  and  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  realisation  by  its  individuals  of  the 
highest  type  of  Christian  character,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  Christian  ethics  as  the  only  true  standard 
of  life. 


"  Applied  to  the  man  as  a  citizen,  it  means  that 
he  is  to  be  taught  to  do  the  best  for  the  State,  and 
to  judge  the  State  as  a  corporate  body  intended  to 
realise  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Kingdom.  Applied 
to  the  home,  it  means  that  its  life  be  throughout 
regulated  by  the  law  of  Christian  love  and  truth. 
In  other  words,  the  pulpit  has  to  do  with  religious 
truth  in  all  its  applications  to  the  mind  of  tlie  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  life  of  the  State." 

"  What,  then,  should  you  say  are  the  qualifications 
of  the  pulpit  ?     What  kind  of  men  are  needed  ?" 

"  I  recognise  the  necessity  of  men  of  all  types,  and 
am  very  far  from  saying  that  every  minister  should 
be  a  man  of  the  very  highest  culture.  In  every  case 
he  must  be  a  man  of  consecrated  spirit,  but  it  is  only 
the  best  who  will  bear,  and  be  the  better  for,  the 
severest  education.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  better  a 
man  is  educated  the  more  simple-minded  he  is  ;  the 
readier  for  all  kinds  of  service,  even  the  more  obscure 
and  the  less  noble ;  and  his  education  will  be  nowhere 
so  much  seen  as  in  his  power  of  helpful  sympathy 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

"  There  is  nothing  that  so  indicates  a  loss  of  faith 
as  the  impatience  of  congregations  with  the  higher 
thought  and  the  more  earnest  attempts  to  grapple 
with  our  deeper  religious  questions.  The  demand 
for  short  sermons  springs  out  of  the  growth  of  un- 
belief. It  is  often  supported  by  the  idea  that  men 
meet  to  worship  God,  not  to  hear  sermons  ;  but  the 
sermon  is  an  essential  part  of  worship.  Without  it 
the  worship  is  unreal  or  incomplete.  In  the  service 
the  speech  is  from  man  to  God  ;  but  in  the  sermon,  if 
the  preacher  have  a  message  from  the  Almighty,  the 
speech  is  from  God  to  man.  And  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  service  that  the  man  receive  it. 

*'  The  pulpit  has  largely  declined  in  power,  because 
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men  have  shrunk  from  dealing  with  the  greater  and 
graver  issues  of  religious  thought  and  truth.  When 
men  were  in  eaniest  with  these,  there  was  no  com- 
plaint of  the  sermon  which  seriously  handled  them 
being  tedious,  or  their  discussion  a  thing  unsuitable 
to  worship." 

Though  his  ideal  of  sermons  is  so  higli,  yet  Dr. 
Fairbaim  always  delivers  his  own  extemporaneously, 
and  advises  this  course ;  but  the  previous  prepara- 
tion should  be  elaborate.  Speaking  on  this  point, 
he  said  :  **  I  distinguish  between  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  a  sermon.  The  preparation  ought  to  be 
careful  and  laborious.  The  preacher  will  never  speak 
correctly  unless  he  writes  carefully.  But  as  to  the 
delivery,  that  is  another  matter.  He  may  read  or 
speak,  which  the  man  himself  may  decide,  judging 
from  his  own  peculiar  gifts.  Some  read  with  freedom 
and  elegance,  and  would  only  be  impeded  were  they 
to  speak  ;  others  speak  with  precision  and  force,  and 
would  only  be  in  fetters  were  they  to  read." 

Coming,  then,  to  speak  about  the  college,  Dr. 
Fairbaim  said : — 

"  Mansfield  has  been  founded  really  for  the  better 
education  of  the  ministry.  It  has  no  |)oIemical,  but 
purely  an  academic  and  religions  purpose.  It  seeks 
to  exercise  the  religious  activities  proper  to  a  purely 
theological  institution.  It  teaches  no  purely  literary 
subject.  Its  members  are  all  either  graduates  of  a 
recognised  University  or  undergraduates  of  Oxford 
who  have  passed  Moderations. 

"  An  educated  ministry  has  always  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Congregational  Churches.  The  exclu- 
sion from  the  Universities  was  never  accepted,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  Inde- 
pendents more  deeply  mourned  than  the  way  it  closed 
the  ancient  Universities  and  the  difficulties  it  threw 
in  the  way  of  creating  or  conducting  academies  or 
colleges  for  themselves.  The  moment  the  Univer- 
sities were  open,  they  were  prepared  and  ready  to 
return,  that  they  might  profit  to  the  full  by  the 
resources  and  the  influences  of  the  old  loved  seats 
of  learning.  And  as  so  many  of  the  sons  of  Non- 
conformists had  come,  it  was  not  simply  a  possible 
matter,  but  a  matter  of  imperative  duty,  that  they 
should  become  an  efficient  factor  in  the  religious  life 
and  thought  of  the  Universities.  Independency  has 
played  far  too  great  a  part  in  the  making  of  Eng- 
land to  allow  an  English  University  to  be  complete 
without  it.  The  institution  which  educates  the 
whole  people  cannot  be  a  complete  educational  insti- 
tution if  it  does  not  know  or  possess  a  Faculty  or 
body  of  men  teaching  the  faith  by  which  so  p<itent 
a  p(»rtion  of  the  English  people  have  lived.  And  so 
Man 4 field  has  at  once  a  particular  and  a  general 
function.  It  trains  men  for  the  ministry,  and 
it  seeks  to  bs  a  centre  of  religious  activity  and 
influence." 

The  building  itself  will  be  a  noble  structure  of  white 
Milton  stone,  and  will  be  opened  about  the  Christ- 
mas of  1888,  or  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 
It  is  situated   between   the    University    Park   and 
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Holywell  Street,  on  ground  once  belonging  to 
Merton,  and  behind  Wadham  College.  It  includes 
a  house  for  the  principal,  a  chapel,  lecture-room>>^ 
common  room,  and  library,  but  will  be  non-resi- 
dential. The  endowments  will  be,  or  rather  are, 
those  which  belonged  to  Springhill  Congregational 
College,  Binuingham.  This  institution  is  to  be 
sold,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners the  Springhill  trustees  "  are  authorised  and 
required  to  pay "  "  all  the  net  yearly  income  "  of 
endowments  to  Mansfield.  This  name  is  very  pro- 
perly derived  from  tliat  of  the  family  who  gave  the 
funds.  But  money  for  the  erection  of  the  structure 
has  to  be  raised  separately  by  subscriptions. 

So,  then,  Mansfield  rises  at  Oxford,  as  its  principal 
has  said,  not  to  oppose  any  Church,  but  to  serve 
religion.  It  will  seek  to  unite  the  highest  culture 
and  the  most  earnest  Christianity.  What  its  future 
may  be,  none  can  predict.  But  those  who  have  the 
eyes  to  see  may  behold  in  it  the  beginning  of 
a  movement  fraught  with  great  and  far- reaching 
results ;  and  it  is-  of  the  happiest  augury  that  such 
a  movement  should  possess  so  gifted  a  leader  as 
the  preacher  who  can  address  a  cultivated  and 
academic  audience  and  also  arrest  the  attention  of 
hard-headed  working  men. 
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SHOKT     ARROWS. 

NOTES   OF   CHRISTIAN  LIFE   AND    WORK   IN  ALL    FIELDS 


HOW   TO  MAKE   THE   CHILDREN   HAPPY. 

^E  social  position  of  the  little  ones 
has  chang'ed  for  the  better  since 
the  days  when  some  of  us 
were  juveniles  ;  repression  and 
gfravity  formed  in  frequent 
cases  the  ideal  of  government, 
and  the  olive-branches  learnt 
such  poetry  as  this,  which  is 
taken  from  a  juvenile  volume  of  the  past — 

"  For  what  are  childi-en  nt  the  lieat 
But  beggars  charitably  dressed  — 
Poor  little  beggars  that  receive 
Nothing  but  what  their  parents  give?" 

Now-a-days  all  this  is  changed ;  even  the  Sunday- 
echool  finds  time  to  care  about  the  little  ones'  week- 
day play,  and  those  who  are  really  poor  and 
*' charitably  dressed"  come  in  for  a  good  deal  more 
than  their  parents  give  ;  Christian  hearts  are  always 
planning  how  to  make  them  happy,  and  not  only 
uplift  their  souls  and  minds,  but  fill  their  little 
hands  with  toys  and  treasures  that  shall  make  the 
dark  garret  an  Eden  to  their  eyes.  We  heard  of  one 
who  thought  it  wise  to  visit  her  child  with  sudden 
disappointment  and  trouble,  so  as  to  prepare  her  for 
the;  future  dispensations  of  Providence ;  now,  we 
deem  it  better  to  leave  the  future  of  the  little  ones 
to  that  Providence  which  owns  the  Father-heart  and 
hand,  and  to  make  their  present  just  as  full  of  love 
and  sunshine  as  the  Lord  of  love  would  have  it. 
Again  we  would  remind  our  readers  how  much  they 
can  do  at  little  cost  to  gladden  the  children  who  are 
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poor  and  sick.  At  26,  Tunstall  Road,  London,  S.W., 
the  Sea-shell  Mission  is  carried  on — a  mission  which 
can  be  helped  in  many  ways — by  collecting  shells, 
mounting  sea-weed,  sending  boxes  and  bags  for  the 
s^hells,  pictures  out  of  papers  and  magazines,  old 
Christmas  and  birthday-cards,  etc.,  or  any  dollB, 
beads,  or  toys.  Here  is  a  good  work  wherein  the 
bairns  belonging  to  homes  of  plenty  can  unite.  Think 
how  a  slow  convalescence  will  be  brightened  by 
the  fair  harvest  of  the  seashore,  and  the  joy  the  boxes 
of  shells,  with  the  text-cards  adorning  them,  will 
mean  to  the  little  "city  sparrows'*  about  the  London 
courts! 

"KEEP  YOUR  LIGHT  BURNING." 
The  latest  letter  in  Miss  Skinner's  well  -  known 
Friendly  series  is  addressed  to  lamplighters  and 
lighthouse-keepers,  and  the  writer  expresses  her  hope, 
in  a  note  to  the  Editor,  that  some  of  our  lady  readers 
may  help  to  circulate  this  address  amongst  a  class  in 
many  cases  shut  out  from  the  religious  advantages 
we  enjoy.  Miss.  Skinner  describes  her  visit  to  the 
lonely  little  island  of  South  Stack,  near  Holyhead, 
where  three  men  reside  to  manage  the  lighthouse ; 
she  speaks  of  their  care  for  the  reflectors,  etc.,  and 
thus  enforces  an  appeal  to  all  who  look  after  the 
lights,  as  to  whether  they  have  a  Light  for  thtfMttlvr*, 
and  a  Lamp  through  the  dim  future?  Miss  Skinner 
has  a  way,  in  her  "Friendly  Letters,"  of  drawinflr 
spiritual  lessons  from  the  familiar  employments  of 
the  particuUr  class  addressed  ;  but  her  counsel  to  the 
lamplighters  may  well  be  appropriated  by  us  aU. 
She  reminds  them  of  the  Trinity  House  direction  to 
lighthouse-keepers,  **  Keep  your  light  burning  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,"  and  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse 
motto,  "  To  give  light  and  save  life  " — what  inspiring 
watchwords  these  for  every  Christian  1  Dr.  Maclaren 
remarks  in  one  of  his  sermons  that,  if  Christ  be 
dwelling  in  our  hearts  indeed,  we  shall  be  like  some 
poor  little  diamond-shaped  bit  of  glass  in  a  cottage 
window,  which,  when  the  sun  smites  it,  is  visible 
over  miles  of  the  plain;  in  His  light  we  shall  be 
able  to  shine,  and  we  shall  earnestly  desire  to  do  so. 
A  Christian  worker  told  of  a  poor  ignorant  woman 
living  in  want  and  poverty,  once  able  to  earn  a 
substantial  sum  by  fortune-telling,  but,  after  her 
conversion,  content  to  see  less  of  this  world's  silver, 
and  to  witness  gloriously  for  her  Master.  She  sent 
down  one  day  to  this  woman's  house — ^in  a  wild,  poor 
part  of  the  town — and  her  messenger  asked  a  little 
child  playing  in  the  road  where  Mrs.  L.  lived.  *'Do 
you  mean  the  Mrs.  L.  that  loves  Jesus?"  asked  the 
little  thing  at  once,  and  showed  the  house.  What  a 
testimony,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  darkness,  to 
that  poor  woman's  Christian  character,  to  be  known, 
even  by  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  the 
"  one  who  loves  Jesus ! "  Would  that  the  light  of 
every  Christian  life  shone  forth  as  brightly  to  the 
glory  of  the  Lord ! 
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NOBLE  LIVES. 
Thousands  of  readers  in  every  part  of 
the  world  have  foand  pleasure  in  "  Step- 
ping Heavenwards/'  and  other  works  by 
Mrs.    Prentiss.      Her    life   was    one  of 
much  trial,  and  constant  strug-gle  with 
ill-health,  but  througrh  it  all  she  was 
ever  striving  to  live  and  work  for  her 
Master.    She  "thougrh  dead  yet  speak- 
eth"  in  her  writinj^'^s.  and  the  story  of 
her  life,   recently  re-issued  by   Messrs. 
Hodder  and  Stoujrhton,  can  only  serve 
to  deepen  our  admiration  for  this  gifted 
writer's  works.   From  Mrs.  Prentiss's  far- 
away home  to  Chenies,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, is  a  long  cry,  but  here  was  spent 
the  greater  part  of  another  life,  equally 
noble,  and,  in  a  narrower  circle,  equally 
useful.      Lord    Wriothesley    Russell,    a 
brother  of  the  first  Earl  Russell,  was  for 
upwards  of    half    a  century  rector  of 
Chenies,  and  for  almost  the  same  period 
&  Canon  of  Windsor.     The   "Personal 
Recollections    of     Lord    Wriothesley    Russell    and 
Chenies"  (Elliot  Stock),  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  B.  Dunne, 
one  of  his  curates  at  Chenies,  gives  us  some  charm- 
ing pictures  of  this  model  country  clergyman  in  his 
declining  years.    His  life  was  well  worthy  of  emula- 
tion, and   we  heartily  commend    this  little    sketch 
of  it  to  our  readers.     It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
as  we  are  writing  of  the  late  rector  of  Chenies,  there 
should    be   before  us  a  life  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
to  whom  Lord  Wriothesley  was  formerly  domestic 
chaplain,  and  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high.    This 
**  Life,"  which  is  published  by  Messrs.  Nisbet,  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  TuUoch,  and  has  had  the 
advantage  of    revision  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
The  work  is  intended,  like  its  companion  work  on 
Her  Majesty's  Life,  which  we  noticed  some  time  ago, 
for  boys   and   girls;    and   a  more  suitable   present 
could  hardly  be  imagined  for  any  of  our  younger 
readers  than   this  admirable  sketch  of  the  life  of 
**  Albert  the  Good." 


TRIUMPHS   OF   MERCY. 

Of  all  nations,  the  Chinese  have  been  regarded  as 
conservative  of  ancient  customs  and  ideas,  suspicious 
of  progress,  and  doubtful  of  foreigners  ;  yet  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  and  other  agencies  for  good,  have 
found  in  this  vast  kingdom  a  glorious  wealth  of 
fruitage  for  the  Master ;  and  most  surely  as  concerns 
the  Chinese,  God  is  fulfilling  His  word,  "  The  desert 
shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose ;  it  shall  blos- 
som abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and 
singing."  The  London  Missionary  Society  has  now 
opened  a  new  place  of  worship  at  Han-yang,  on  the 
front  of  which  these  words  are  inscribed,  "  Believers 
obtain  salvation."  An  old  convert  told  at  the  open- 
ing service  how  he  had  gone  to  sell  cloth  at  Hankow, 
and  had  listened  to  the  Gospel  out  of  curiosity ;  for 
many  years  now  it  had  been  his  guide,  and  he  quoted 
the  words  of  Confucius,  "  He  who  in  the  morning  hears 
right  teaching  may  die  in  the  evening  without  regret" 
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Another  told  how  he  was  persecuted  when  he  first  be- 
came a  Christian,  and  he  spoke  of  the  Gospel  blessings 
being  for  women  as  well  as  men ;  another  remarked  that 
Christian  doctrine  is  as  the  sunshine,  bringing  light 
and  joy,  and  the  Saviour  is  as  a  boat  to  bear  us  safely 
over  life's  troubled  waters.  "  I  have  been  a  Christian 
twenty  years,"  he  said,  "  and  now  I  only  fear  to  leave 
Jesus."  The  native  Christians  themselves  bought  the 
ground  for  this  building,  and  contributed  liberally 
towards  its  erection. 
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SERVICE. 


Twelfth  List. — ^Members  enrolled  from  December 

21st,  1887,  to  February  23rd,  1888,  inclusive. 

DisTiNOUiSHED  Members. 


Name. 

Address. 

Years  in 

Present 

Situatiou. 

EvAMs,  Thomas 

Falmouth 

W) 

Qbcbino,  Peter 

West  Molesey 

53 

Wadoh,  Samuel 

Chei>8tow 

50 

All  the  above  have  received  Medals  of  the  Order  and  Gertiflcat«a. 

The  Roll  of  the  Order  is  now  closed  to  all  excepting  domestic 
servants  who  have  served  fifty  yeara  and  upwards  in  their 
present  families. 


HALFPENNY  DINNERS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
The  North-West  District  of  the  metropolis  has, 
alas  I  much  poverty  in  its  midst.  There  are  streets 
near  Euston  station  where  one  may  see  as  much 
misery,  squalor,  and  vice  as  in  any  part  of  the  East 
End.  To  provide  for  the  number  of  the  unemployed 
in  the  district  was  evidently  an  impossibility,  but  to 
lessen  the  suffering'  amon^  the  poor  children  was 
practicable.  Hence  the  ^^  Half  penny  Dinnrrg''  were 
started  in  Tolmers  Square  Church  Institute.  It  was 
felt  that  it  was  better  to  let  the  children  pay  the 
small  amount  of  a  halfpenny,  rather  than  lead  to  such 
pauperising  as  would  be  caused  if  the  meals  were 
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gratuitously  given.  The  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
of  the  Board  schools  kindly  collected  the  coppers,  and 
gave  tickets  freely  to  those  who  were  unable  to  pay. 
^The  meal  consists  of  soup  or  Irish  stew,  or  rice  and 
raisins,  followed  always  by  a  large  slice  of  bread- 
and-jam.  The  children  are  not  kept  waiting  for  a  cer- 
tain number  to  come,  but  are  served  at  once.  Directly 
they  have  eaten  their  soup  they  take  the  tin  basin 
and  spoon  to  the  lady  at  the  entrance,  and  receive 
as  they  depart  a  slice  of  bread  and  preserve.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  a  stream  of  children  in  the  street  all 
eagerly  engaged  in  making  ''crescents"  in  the  great 
slices.  Those  who  don't  care  for  soup  are  allowed 
two  slices  of  bread-and-jam.  To  cut  up  these  slices 
of  bread  and  spread  the  jam  is  a  work  of  no  little 
tediousness.  To  boil  the  soup  in  three  large  boilers 
is  easy,  but  the  bread-and-jam  means  work.  It  is 
a  sight  to  see  the  ante-room  filled  with  trays  and 
baskets  bearing  mountains  of    bread-and-jam.    The 


cost  per  head  has  been  about  a  penny  farthing.  From 
1,800  to  2,000  children  are  fed  during  five  days  of 
each  week.  One  girl  said  that  she  hardly  ever  had 
anything  from  dinner  to  dinner.  "It  is  good!" 
"  Ain't  it  nice ! "  are  frequent  expressions.  One 
schoolmaster  says  that  the  poor  depressed  children 
have  quite  looked  up,  and  even  became  saucy.  They 
learn  twice  as  well.  "  It  is  hard  work  driving  know- 
ledge into  their  brains  when  they  want  food  in 
their  mouths,''  said  another.  A  certain  number  of 
ladies  guarantee  to  attend  each  day  to  help  to  serve 
the  children.  A  permanent  cook  is  hired  to  prepare 
vegetables,  but  a  lady  also  each  day  superintends  the 
preparation  of  the  soup.  On  nothing  done  this  past 
winter  in  this  district  will  the  pastor,  the  Bev.  Fred. 
Hastings,  and  his  wife,  look  back  with  greater  satis- 
faction than  the  memory  of  those  long  lines  of  tables 
crowded  week  after  week  with  half-starved  children, 
enjoying  a  hearty  meal  and  gathering  strength  for 
the  future  of  their  life-battle. 
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Home,  tihe  Orphaoasfe,  the  hoDfiee  for  girls  at  Ilford, 
delicate  boys  in  Jersey,  and  babies  at  Hawkhurst, 
there  are  many  other  branches  of  blessing  at  work, 
such  as  the  Youths'  Labour  Home,  Sturge  House  for 
Servants,  Shoeblack  Brigade,  emigration  schemes, 
Shadwell  Medical  Mission,  the  two  coffee-palaces — 
"DubUn  Castle"  and  "Edinburgh  Castle"— and  the 
Mile  End  Deaconesses'  Institute,  always  busy  for  the 
help  of  the  poor,  and  with  classes  for  factory  girls, 
working  men,  mothers,  etc.  And  yet  Dr.  Bamardo 
has  aiufther  good  work  at  heart — that  of  providing  a 
peaceful  retreat  for  aged  Christian  women,  who  have 
struggled  along  for  many  a  year,  and  can  fight  life's 
battles  no  longer.  He  would  like  to  call  these  little 
homes  "Quiet  Res  ting-Places,"  or  by  some  similar 
name,  and  just  make  them  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the 
hoary-haired  believer  whose  working  days  are  done. 


ONE  OF  "THE  QUIVER"  PRIZE  BOYS. 
The  secretary  of  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home  has  sent  us 
this  interesting  communication : — "The  Commandant, 
in  a  letter  received  by  me  yesterday,  writes  as  follows  : — 
*  No.  45,  Thomas  Tobin,  one  of  our  best  corporals,  and 
holder  of  The  Quiveb  prize,  wishes  to  leave.  He  is  a 
capital  carpenter,  and  would  like  the  army,  but  is  too 
short  and  too  narrow-chested  :  he  has  passed  his  18th 
year.'  (N.B.— We  do  not  keep  boys  after  they  have 
attained  18  years.)  Take  him  all  round,  I  consider 
Tobin  the  best  boy  in  the  Home ;  only  give  him  a  start 
and  he  will  do  well,  I  am  sure.  I  have  given  the  Com- 
mandant's report  of  this  lad  in  his  own  words.  You 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  hear  that  Tobin  keeps 
up  his  good  character.  Perhaps  some  one  amongst 
your  readers  might  find  a  situation  for  The  Quiver 
Prize  Boy  ? "  We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from 
any  one  of  our  readers  who  is  in  a  posit  on  to  give 
Tobin  a  start  in  Ufe.  He  leaves  the  Home  with  a 
good  record,  and  should  make  a  reliable  assistant 

"BLESSED  ARE  THEY  THAT  MOURN." 
Gkxl's  Holy  Word  assures  us  that  the  mourners  shall 
be  comforted.  It  may  be  that  the  prayed-for  relief 
will  tarry,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Syro-Phosnician 
woman,  but,  apart  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life  with 
the  Lord  Himself  and  at  His  feet,  as  one  whom  his 
mother  comf orteth  so  will  He  comfort,  who  was  once 
a  Man  of  Sorrows.  **  Whoever  can  turn  his  weeping 
eyes  to  heaven,"  s^ys  Rlchter,  "  has  lost  nothing ; " 
those  who  have  drunk  from  the  cup  of  sorrow  that 
the  Saviour's  hand  has  held,  have  learnt  what  it  is 
to  fear  no  evil,  to  rejoice  in  tribulation  through  the 
power  of  Him  who  was  made  perfect  through 
sufferings.  How  many  Chrlstiai  standard-bearers 
have  been  called  to  learn  this  highest  lesson  of  all — 
the  patience  of  Christ  I  Some  of  those  most  used  for 
His  glory  have,  unaccountably  to  our  human  ideas, 
been  chosen  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  cross.  Even  the 
Apostle  was  weighted  with  the  presence  of  an 
abiding  thorn ;  but  he  poured  out  his  heart  in  prayer, 
and  he  was  satisfied  in  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
"My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee."  God  is  always 
better  than  our  fears,  our  hopes^  our  prayers ;  great  is 


His  faithfulness,  and  He  is  very  pitiful.  We  heard  of 
a  blind  girl  whose  one  comfort  was  her  Bible,  printed 
in  raised  letters,  but  fingering  the  characters  made 
her  fingers  unfit  for  the  special  work  which  was  her 
livelihood,  and,  being  unable  to  earn  her  bread  in  any 
other  way,  she  felt  she  must  give  up  the  Bible-read> 
ing,  and  be  content  with  the  Scriptures  shrined  in 
her  memory.  With  a  breaking  heart  she  raised  the 
Bible  she  loved  to  her  lips,  and  found,  to  her  surprise 
and  joy,  that  she  could  tiius  discern  the  shapes  of  the 
letters ;  even  if  her  fingers  could  not  make  them  out, 
henceforth  her  lips  would  do  so.  So  merciful  are  the 
compensations  of  Him  whose  Kingdom  ruleth  over 
all. 

THE  "AFTER-CARE"  ASSOCIATION. 
This  society,  of  which  the  secretary  is  H.  T.  Rozby, 
Esq.,  Emblewood,  Osbaldeston  Road,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  has  been  formed  to  befriend  female  convalescents, 
when  they  leave  asylums  for  the  insane.  The  good 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  long  chairman  of  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners,  said  he  considered  a  home  for 
mental  convalescents  a  necessity ;  there  are  many  such 
homes  for  those  recovering  from  physical  weakness, 
but  this  association  will  endeavour,  if  sufficiently 
aided,  to  open  an  institution  for  some  of  the  30,000 
poor  women  who  are  mentally  afflicted,  and  of  whom 
a  large  number  are  yearly  discharged  as  cured.  Many 
have  no  homes  noi  friends  ;  they  would  like  to  be  at 
work  again,  and  often  are  sufiSciently  recovered  to 
earn  their  living,  if  only  some  friendly  hand  will 
assist  them  back  to  the  healthy  duties  of  life.  The 
"After-Care"  Association  tries  to  find  situations  for 
those  whom  the  doctors  pronounce  recovered,  and  it 
also  sends  them  for  a  while  to  cottage  homes  where 
rest  and  sympathy  and  the  ministry  of  nature  may 
tenderly  complete  the  work  of  healing  and  calm  the 
enfeebled  nerves.  There  are  already  several  cases 
known  to  have  been  benefited  by  the  efforts  of  this 
society ;  for  example,  a  highly  educated  but  desti- 
tute lady  was  helped  by  a  gift  of  the  clothes  she 
needed,  and  is  now  in  a  situation  as  governess.  A 
servant  was  placed  in  a  cottage  home  in  Surrey  for 
a  while,  the  association  paying  all  expenses,  and  now 
she  is  doing  well  again  in  service.  One  who  had  been 
seriously  ill  in  an  asylum  was  much  strengthened  by 
a  few  weeks'  rest  in  a  cottage  home,  and  has  for  some 
time  now  been  doing  well  as  a  cook.  The  medical 
superintendent  says  of  this  case,  '*  If  it  had  not  been 
for  your  society,  R.  would  have  been  here  now." 


OUR  WEEK-EVENING  "SOCIABLES." 
It  is  the  custom  now,  in  connection  with  many 
places  of  worship,  to  hold  "  popular  evenings  " — some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  penny  readings — entertain- 
ments at  which  the  musical  and  elocutionary  talent 
of  the  neighbourhood  can  be  utilised,  and  afford  a 
pleasant  change,  to  the  working  classes  especially. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  our  religion  should  be  an  all- 
round  benefit,  caring  for  the  recreations  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  as  well  as  for  4JQLeir  souls.  As  conoems  the 
young,  the  Sunday-school  teacher  who  will  meet  with 
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his  scholars  in  the  week  in  some  friendly  way  for  such 
an  evenincr,  or  for  a  cheery  walk,  is  likely  to  sway 
their,  hearts  far  more  than  the  teacher  who  is  seeA 
only*  on  the  Sunday,  and  who  confines  his  influence  to 
the  time  of  instruction.  We  remember  onoe  conversing 
with  a  pastor  on  the  subject  of  a  week-eveningr  meet- 
ing" for  the  younjf  connected  with  temperance  work, 
and  he  said,  '•  Whether  a  temperance  meeting-  or  not, 
I  have  come  to  see  this — that  teachers  xhould  in  some 
way  cultivate  intercourse  with  the  children  in  the 
week  as  well  as  Sundays,  that  the  young  may  under- 
stand religion  is  not  a  matter  connected  only  with  one 
day  in  the  week."  But  just  one  word  of  warning  oon- 
oeming  these  popular  evenings  arranged  by  Christian 


Christian  hearts  and  hands.  We  read  of  educated 
people  of  means  going  to  live  among  the  toilers,  to 
understand  them  better  and  try  to  help  them;  and 
continually  there  is  some  new  channel  of  usefulness 
and  help  opened  up,  whereby  the  poor  may  realise  that 
God's  people  long  to  help  them  not  only  by  prayer, 
but  by  works.  The  depression  of  trade  has  caused 
need  and  suffering  at  the  East  End,  and  sewing-classes 
have  been  arranged,  wherein  poor  women  receive  six- 
pence each  for  three  hours'  work,  also  a  warm  tea 
now  and  then,  and  words  of  practical  sympathy. 
Many  of  their  husbands  and  relatives  being  out  of 
work,  the  sixpence  meant  bread  to  these  needle- 
women,   and   the    warm    mission-room,    the    Bible- 


AN    EAST-END   MieSION. 


friends  for  the  masses— is  there  not  a  tendency  in  some 
cases  to  make  the  whole  affair  too  secular?  Comic 
songs  and  recitations  are  all  very  well  in  their  place — 
a  good  laugh  now  and  then  is  as  medicine,  no  doubt ; 
but  sometimes  we  have  thought  what  a  power  for 
good  those  on  the  platform  possess  over  the  attent- 
ive audience.  Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  sing  in  such  an 
assembly  a  drinking-song,  however  pretty  and  taking 
and  refined  the  music  thereof  may  be?  Only  from 
want  of  thought  do  such  mistakes  arise,  and  carefully 
chosen  should  be  every  programme  for  evenings  like 
these.  Music  and  wit  will  help  to  baguile  the  care  of 
many  hard  workers ;  but  would  it  not  be  well  if  such 
a  thought  as  this  ran  through  the  arrangements? — 
"  We  may  never  meet  just  this  assembly  again,  nor 
will  this  evening's  opportunity  return  to  us.  We  will 
take  care  that  amid  all  the  entertainment  there  is  at 
least  one  helpful,  uplifting,  inspiring  memory  they 
can  take  hence  with  them  for  time  and  eternity.'* 

AN    EAST-END    MISSION. 
It  seems  as  though  the  long  difficulty,  the  bewilder- 
ing problem  of  the  brotherhood  of  different  classes  of 
society,    were   being    quietly,    gradually   solved    by 


reading,  the  prayers  and  hymn-singing,  were  indeed 
as  rests  by  the  hard  wayside.  Mr.  George  Holland,  of 
Whitechapel,  reports  that  the  average  attendance  of 
women  at  the  sewing-classes  has  been  135 ;  but  more 
applied  than  it  was  possible  to  take  in.  Sixpence  for 
three  hours'  sewing  would  seem  a  poor  rate  of  pay  to 
many  of  our  readers,  but  it  meant  to  these  women  in 
the  winter  a  shilling  or  eighteenpence  weekly — all 
the  difference  between  buying  food  and  firing  or 
lacking  these  things.  Subscriptions  towards  this 
good  work  in  the  East  End  are  received  by  the 
treasurer,  Lady  Albinia  Hobart-Hampden,  63,  St. 
George's  Road,  S.W. 


GOOD  CHEER  IN  OUR  VILLAGES. 
We  heard  once  of  an  old  lady  to  whom  the  minister 
was  expatiating  on  the  beauty  and  blessedness  of 
Paradise.  "Ay,  sir,'*  was  the  old  lady's  exclamation 
in  reply,  "  that  is  all  very  true,  no  doubt ;  but  what  I 
say  is,  sir,  old  England  for  me ! "  Probably  the  old 
lady's  deafness  made  her  suppose  her  minister  was 
praising  '*  foreign  parts,"  and  thus  her  patriotism  was 
aroused.  There  are  many  who  talk  in  the  spirit  of 
this  old  lady  when  foreign  missions  are  urged  upon 
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them.  "There  is  no  place  like  old  England."  they 
fervently  exclaim  ;  '*  there  is  plenty  to  be  done  in  our 
own  country  yet"  But  those  who  talk  thus  are  not 
always  ready  for  the  home-work  either.  A  gentleman 
once  challenged  such  an  objector  with  the  offer  to 
give  a  certain  sum  for  the  poor  at  hovu\  if  the  fault- 
finder would  do  the  same.  *'  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that^' 
was  the  reply  to  the  challenge.  Christians  who  are 
concerned  about  foreign  needs  are  the  very  ones  &live 
to  Uie  openings  for  helpful  work  at  home ;  and,  in- 
deed, not  only  in  our  towns,  but  likewise  in  our 
little  villages,  there  are  many  calls  existing  upon  our 
interest  and  sympathy.  We  should  like  to  see  every 
village  with  its  reading-room  and  coffee-house. 
While  trying  to  persuade  the  working  man  from 
the  tavern,  let  us  give  him  something  better.  £ven 
in  our  villages,  education  is  very  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  past,  and  an  appetite  for  literature 
has  arisen,  which  may  be  the  means  of  pernicious 
influences  or  incalculable  blessing.  Miss  Adela 
Brooke,  of  Coombe  House,  near  Woodstock,  Oxford- 
shire, is  interesting  herself  in  the  working  men  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  has  sent  us  an  account  of  her 
projected  reading-room  and  coffee-house,  in  establish- 
ing which  she  would  tfe  deeply  grateful  for  help.  It 
is  proposed  to  found  it  on  non-political  and  non- 
sectarian  principles,  and  working  men  will  form  the 
committee.  May  it  arise  and  prosper,  and  may  like 
reading-rooms  be  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  I 


"ALL  THE  WORLD  OVER." 
We  cannot  all  be  travellers,  and  see  for  ourselves 
the  wonders  of  far-away  lands ;  still  less  can  we  all 
describe  even  those  we  have  seen.  But  to  be  early 
acquainted,  if  only  from  books,  with  the  beauties  and 
marvels  of  other  countries,  and  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  people,  is  very  valuable  to  one  and 
all  of  us.  We  are  glad  to  see,  then,  a  series  of  pretty 
little  books,  under  the  common  title  of  "  The  World  in 
Pictures/'  issued  by  Messrs.  Cassell  with  the  object 
of  showing  young  readers  how  the  people  of  other 
lands  live,  and  in  what  manner  of  countries.  Each 
volume  is  devoted  to  a  different  country,  and  France 
and  Germany,  Russia  and  Egypt,  China,  Japan,  and 
India,  are  all  described  in  turn ;  while  Africa,  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  South  America,  have  also 
their  share  of  attention.  Perhaps,  to  our  readers,  the 
most  interesting  volumes  will  be  those  on  India, 
China,  and  Africa — all  well-known  as  spheres  of 
missionary  energy.  And  if  anything  were  wanted  to 
quicken  the  interest  of  our  young  readers  in  the  work 
of  spreading  the  Gospel  news,  these  works  would 
assuredly  supply  it.  All  the  volumes  in  this  series 
are  good,  but  these  are,  to  our  minds,  the  best,  and 
Sunday  -  school  teachers  and  librarians  should  cer- 
tainly procure  them.  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton 
send  OS  re-issues  of  two  well-known  temperance 
bo(te :  "  The  Foundation  of  Death,"  by  Axel  Gustaf- 
son  and  his  wife ;  and  "  Life's  Battles  in  Temperance 
Armour,"  by  Thomas  Whittaker.  Either  of  these 
works  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  armoury 
of  any  temperance  worker  who  is  not  already  pro- 
vided with  it.    ''The  Hanleys"  (Elliot  Stock)  is  a 


pretty  story  by  Mrs.  Caumont,  to  which  our  space 
will  only  permit  of  our  giving  a  passing  word  of 
commendation. 
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QUESTIONS. 

31.  What  prophecy  did  Moses  deliver  oonceming 
Our  Blessed  Lord,  and  which  was  referred  to  by 
the  Jews  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand? 

32.  What  ceremony  was  performed  every  seven 
years  in  order  to  keep  the  Law  of  God  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people? 

33.  In  what  way  was  Joshua  shown  to  be  the 
leader  appointed  by  God  for  His  people? 

34.  What  was  it  made  the  sin  of  Achan  so  very 
great  ? 

35.  What  is  meant  by  the  words  "of  the  course 
of  Abia/*  spoken  in  connection  with '  Zachariaa,  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist? 

36.  On  what  occasion  was  an  attempt  made  to 
kill  Our  Blessed  Lord  by  throwing  Him  down  from 
the  top  of  a  cliflf? 

37.  What  two  Judges  were  Nazarites? 

38.  For  what  purpose  was  the  Song  of  Moees  (Deut. 
xxxii.)  written  ? 

30.  What  command  did  Moses  give  to  Joshua  and 
the  Elders  of  Israel  concerning  the  preservation  of 
the  words  of  the  Law  after  they  had  entered  the 
land  of  Canaan? 

40.  What  words  express  the  religious  condition  of 
the  Jews  during  the  time  of  the  Judges? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUEBTIONS  ON  PAGE  394. 

21.  They  brought  back  a  bunch  of  grapes  from 
the  valley  of  Eshool,  which  tifaey  bore  between  two 
of  them  ux)on  a  staff,  also  pomegranates  and  figs. 
(Numb.  xiii.  23—26.) 

22.  She  was  punished  with  leprosy  for  seven  days. 
(Numb.  xii.  10—14.) 

28.  Numb.  x.  35,  36. 

24.  It  was  situated  on  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  there  Jesus  healed  the  demoniac 
who  was  possessed  with  a  legion  of  devils.  (St.  Mark 
V.  1.) 

25.  \nien  the  Pharisees  found  fault  with  His 
disciples  for  plucking  ears  of  com  on  the  Sabbath 
day.    (St.  Mark  ii.  23—27.) 

26.  The  prince  pf  each  tribe  made  an  ofiPering  to 
the  Lord  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  tribe.  (Numb, 
vii.  2—11.) 

27.  By  sending  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume 
the  first  burnt  offering  which  }ie  offered.  (Leviticus 
ix.  24.) 

28.  Ex.  xxix.  38—41.) 

29.  The  Syro-Phoenician  who,  by  her  great  faith, 
obtained  the  healing  of  her  daughter.  (St.  Mark  vii. 
29.) 

30.  Numb.  vi.  24—26. 
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£.  V.  Sayen,  Phiistow,  to. ;  W.,  London,  N.,  Ss.  6d. ;  L.  O.  F.,  Brighton,  28.  6d. ;  AnnQeld  Plain,  2h.  6d  ;  J.  Woods,  Csmden  Town, 
108. ;  Hantly,  Is. ;  Mabel  and  Marie,  Romsey,  2s. ;  M.  R.,  Newcastle,  6s. ;  Anon.,  Chelmsford,  Is.  Od. ;  Children's  Nurse.  Bristol, 
2h.  ;  E.  A.  A.,  Croydon,  28.  ;  Anon.,  Ipswich,  28.  0d.  ;  J.  J.  E.,  Govan,  58. ;  a  Working  Man's  Wife,  Is. ;  E.  B.  BiUington,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  lOs. ;  A  Friend,  MHtlork,  Is.  ;  Working  Man,  Bow,  58. 

Dr.  Baruardo  asks  us  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  58.  for  Little  Willie  fh>m  A.  W.,  Sonthampton. 


BLIND   AND    HELPLESS. 

In  response  to  our  appeal  on  pa?e  313  of  onx  February  number  we  hare  reoeived  the  following  subeoriptiona, 
up  to  and  including  February  27th,  1888.    Subscriptions  received  after  this  date  will  be  acknowledged 
next  month : — 
C.  W.  Ellis,  Mark  Lane,  5s. ;  C.  M.  F.,  28. ;  M.  Silcock,  Moss  Side,  2b.  6d. ;  C.  Annstrong.  Streatham,  2i.  Od. ;  J.  A.  WaUls,  Burton 

Latimer,  £1 ;  E.  O.  Johnson,  Rickuiansworth,  10s. ;  Mrs.  Berry,  Claphani,  10s. ;  W.  J.,  Bow,  lOs. ;  Anon.,  Lombard  Street,  2a.  Od. ; 

M.  C.  Walton,   Wolverhampton,  9s. ;  J.  C.  P.,    Dawlish,    lOs. ;   H.   Sharpe,   Brighton,    28.    Od. ;  Music  Miatresa,  Jersey,   £1 ; 

A.  C.  Sinclair,  BelflMit,  5s.;  A  Lover  of  Music,  Hanimeremith,  Is. ;  H.  S.,  Southampton,  10s. ;  Mrs.  R.  Henry,  Hyde  Park,  10s.; 

A  Lincolnshire  J^&m  and  her  Mother,  Ss.  6d.  ;  E.  P.,  Newcastle,  Is  ;  A.  Jones,  Kingstown,  5s  ;  Anon.,  CIteitenham,  8a.  Od. ; 

Mrs.  Ferguson.  Matlock,  Os. ;  Nellie,  Suuthall,  lOs. ;  Mrs.  Morgan  Grifllths,  Carmaithen,  56. ;   O.  Glendower,  Hastings.  10s. ; 

W.  MacGyro,  Barrow,  lOs. ;  F.  C,  St.  Omer,  On.  4d. ;  R    B.  S.,  Panonstown,  £1 ;  Mn.  Turner,  Brighton,  lOs. ;   W.  Harris, 

Sykefleld,  10s. ;  Miss  B.  B.  Reynardson,  Torquay,  £1 ;  E.  B.  K.,  58. ;  Anon.,  Norwood.  2s.  6d.  ;  A  Byuipatlilser,  Dulwich,  28.  6<1. ; 

O.  Atkins,  South  Molton,  2s.  ;  Mrs.  Morison,   Buxton,   lOs. ;  Mrs.   Waring,   Reading,  £1 ;    Miss  Corbett,  Edinburgh,    £5 ;  H. 

Corbett,  £1 ;  Music  Teacher,  Liverpool,  58. ;  Miss  Bodkin,  Highgate,  lOs. ;  A  Sympathiser.  Gateshead,  Is.  Sd. ;  T.  M.  A.,  is.  Od. ; 

U  A.  W.  and  L  L.  J.,  Bexley,  5«. ;  H.  Crockford.  Tavistock,  £1  Is. ;  J.  B.,  Balconbe,  2b.  Od. ;  C.  Boffonghs,  Bbrewsbury,  Ss. ; 

F.  L.  Mooi«,  Portamouth,  28.  5d. ;  8.  J.  A.,  Etwall,  Ss. 
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WESLEY    IN     SEVEN     DIALS. 


WKST    STREET    CHAPEL. 


F  we  have  a«  yet  marie  but  small 
projrress  in  our  eiuleavoure  to 
overtake  poverty  and  distress,  we 
may  surely  conjrratulate  ourselves 
on  having  literally  as  well  as 
metaphorically  reclaimed  much 
land  from  the  kingdom  of  disease 
and  filth.  The  improvement  in 
the  character  of  some  of  the  worst 
districts  of  London  is  a  matter  for  which  we  cannot 
but  be  thankful,  even  though  perhaps  we  are  a  little 
inclined  to  complain  of  the  price  we  have  to  pay 
for  it.  St.  6iles's-in-the-Fields  is  not,  even  now,  a 
savoury  or  an  attractive  neighbourhood ;  the  Seven 
Dials  still  exist,  and  apparently  endeavour  to  keep  up 
their  character  for  squalor  ;  but  there  is  daylight  at 
the  end  of  them,  and  the  London  equivalent  for  fresh 
air  now  circulates  through  what  was  the  heart  of  a 
densely  crowded  slum -district. 

Within  8tone*8  throw  of  the  X)oint  where  the  new 
Shaftesbury  Avenue  crosses  the  newer  Charing  Cross 
Road,  stands  the  old  chapel  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration.  Its  history  is  instructive ;  it  reads 
almost   like   the   story  of   a   series   of  attempts  to 


sweep  back  the  ocean.  Time  and  again  an  earnest  man 
gather?  around  him  here  a  large  and  an  overflowing 
congregation ;  something  calls  him  away,  and  his  work 
seems  immediately  to  be  swallowed  up,  the  congrega- 
tions melt  away,  and  all  has  to  be  begun  again. 

Built  in  lf)99  for  the  accommodation  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  French  refugees,  it  passed  in  1726  into  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  of  a  fund  left  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Palmer,  widow,  "  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands 
and  tenements,  the  rent  thereof  to  be  paid  yearly  for 
the  maintenance  of  twelve  poor  widows  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the  Strand."  In  1748.  "by  a 
strange  chain  of  providences."  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Jour- 
nal, a  lease  of  the  building  for  seven  years  was  obtained 
by  John  Wesley.  He  began  officiating  here  on  Trinity 
Sunday  in  that  year,  preaching  from  the  Gospel  for  the 
day,  and  afterwards  administering  the  Lord's  Supper 
*'  to  some  hundreds  of  communicants."  He  says,  '•  I 
was  a  little  afraid  at  first  that  my  strength  would  not 
suffice  for  the  business  of  the  day,  when  a  service  of 
five  hours  (for  it  lasted  from  ten  to  three)  was  added 
to  my  usual  employment  But  God  looked  to  that.  So 
I  must  think — and  they  that  will  call  it  enthusiasm 
may.    I  preached  at  the  Great  Gardens  at  five,  to  an 
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immense  conjrreg'ation,  on  *Yc  must  be  born  a?ain.' 
Then  the  leaders  met,  who  filled  all  the  time  that  I 
was  not  speaking  in  public;  and  after  them  the 
bands.  At  ten  at  night  I  was  less  weary  than  at 
six  in  the  morning".  The  follosvinor  week  I  spent  in 
visiting  the  Society.  On  Sunday,  June  5,  the  service 
at  the  chapel  lasted  till  near  four  in  the  afternoon ; 
80  that  I  found  it  needful  for  th&  time  to  come  to 
divide  the  communicants  into  three  parts,  that  we 
might  not  have  above  six  hundred  at  once.''  Again 
and  again  we  read  that  the  chapel  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing, that  it  "  would  not  near  contain  the  con- 
gregation." With  such  proofs  of  the  gladness  with 
which  the  common  people  heard  him,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  Wesley  speaks  with  affection  of 
them,  and  adds  on  one  occasion  that  he  knows  no 
church  in  London  "  where  there  is  so  serious  a  con- 
gregation." 

There  is  a  large  upper  room  in  the  adjoining 
vestry-house,  now  walled  off,  but  which  in  Wesley's 
time  opened  upon  the  chapel  by  three  large  windows 
behind  the  pulpit  and  over  the  Communion-table. 
Like  the  vestries,  this  room  also  would  be  crowded; 
and  it  still  bears  the  name  of  '^Nicodemus'  room," 
because  here  would  come,  where  they  could  hear 
without  being  seen,  men  of  note  seldom  found  in  a 
place  of  worship,  and  who,  like  Nicodemus,  desired 
to  avoid  publicity. 

It  was  in  this  chapel  that  Wesley  and  Whitfield 


WESLEY'S    MOVABLE   PULPIT. 


Cvdebrated  their  reconciliation,  the  one  reading  prayers 
and  the  other  preaching,  turn  and  torn  about.  The 
pulpit  in  which  these  "  reconciliation  sermons  "  were 
preached  is  still  in  existence.  In  December  last, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  late  in- 
cumbent, the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dibdin,  the  building  was 
offered  for  sale,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  secularised, 
this  pulpit  was  presented  by  his  representatives  to  the 
Wesleyan  Conference,  and  now  stands  in  the  Con- 
ference Hall,  where  our  sketch  of  it  was  made.  It  is 
simply  a  curved  screen,  which  of  late  years  has  been 
used  as  a  wardrobe,  but  which  must  originally  have 
been  fitted  up  with  some  kind  of  stand  or  platform 
for  the  preacher.  It  has  castors  and  handles,  by 
which  it  could  be  drawn  from  place  to  place.  ^*It 
was  used  by  me,"  says  Mr.  Dibdin,  to  whose  "History 
of  West  Street  Episcopal  Chapel"  we  are  indebted, 
"  upwards  of  forty  times  for  preaching  in  the  open  air 
in  Seven  Dials.  It  created  some  attention  when  I 
told  the  listening  throng  that  John  Wesley,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  used  to  preach  the  same  Jesus 
from  that  very  pulpit.  It  was  in  this  pulpit  that 
holy  Fletcher  of  Madeley  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  1751." 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  services  here  were 
conducted  amidst  the  quiet  and  decorum  to  which 
most  of  us  are  accustomed.    We  are  told  that  at  timeii 
the  hubbub  outside  was  absolutely  deafening.    Coster- 
mongers  crying  all  sorts  of  commodities,  from  pickled 
whelks  to  pocket-combs,  men  and  women  as 
well  as  boys  and  girls  quarrelling  and  shout- 
ing, were  supplemented  by  musicians  in  the 
adjoining  houses,  each  in  his  own  particular 
room  practising  a  different  pieee  of  music  on 
a  different  instrument.    Occasionally  some  of 
the  older  male  members  of  the  congregation 
would  quietly  walk  out   to  investigate  the 
cause  of   screams  unusually  alarming   from 
the  adjoining  houses. 

Wesley's  connection  with  the  building  did 
notecase  until  about  1790,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  used,  though  unfortunately  not  con- 
tinuously, as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  St.  Giles's 
parish  church.  For  some  months  now  it  has 
remained  closed,  with  the  exception  of  New 
Year's  Eve,  when  it  was  specially  opened  for 
the  "  watch-night  service,"  originated  by 
Wesley,  and,  we  understand,  here  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Established  Church  by  the  late 
Rev.  R.  W.  Dibdin.  The  freehold  has  recently 
been  acquired  by  his  son,  Mr.  R.  W.  Dibdin,  of 
Torrington  Square,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  through  his  exertions,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bishop  of  London,  a  committee 
has  been  formed,  and  subscriptions  are  being 
raised,  with  a  view  to  making  the  chapel  the 
permanent  home  of  the  St.  Giles's  Seven  Dials 
Mission.  Much  as  the  district  has  in  many 
ways  improved,  there  is  still  a  dense  popula- 
tion, mostly  of  the  very  poor,  amongst  whom 
the  workers  and  the  centres  of  work  are  all 
too  few  ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
scheme  now  being  carried  out  may  meet  with 
abundant  support  and  abundant  blessing. 
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"JESSIE 'S      GROWING!'' 


VESSIE*S  grrowinif !"  Uncle  said, 
Stroking  Jessie^B  curly  head ; 
"You  are  taller  now,  my  dear, 
Than  you  were  this  time  last  year !  '* 

Yes !  the  pretty  maid  had  grown. 
Loving  friends  were  proud  to  own ; 
Then,  with  Jessie  on  my  knee. 
Serious  thoughts  came  over  me. 

Jessie's  growing  every  day. 
Surely,  in  a  lovelier  way. 
And  this  silent  growth  we  find 
In  her  soul  and  heart  and  mind ! 

She  is  growing  in  her  soul ; 
Brightly,  like  a  gloriole, 
Faith  beams  over  her,  and  brings 
Glimpses  of  eternal  things. 

She  can  kneel  to  God  in  prayer, 
Feel  His  presence  everywhere, 


Conscious  of  His  piercing  sight 
In  the  darkness  and  the  light. 

Jessie's  growing  in  her  heart, 
Choosing  still  the  better  part, 
Kind  and  gentle  in  her  play 
Helping  mother  every  day. 

She  is  growing  in  her  mind ; 
Further  grace  and  growth  we  find ; 
Questions  come,  with  wondering  eyes 
Waiting  for  our  slow  replies — 

Questions  running  through  the  earth ; 
Questions  touching  death  and  birth; 
Questions  of  the  Home  above ; 
Questions  of  the  (rod  of  love. 

What  shall  earthly  parents  say 
Of  this  growth  from  day  to  day ! 
Teach  us.  Lord,  to  recognise 
Jessie's  growing  for  the  skies! 

J.  R.  Eastwood. 


' — >     » 


NOT    ALL    IN    VAIN. 


BY    LAMBERT    SHEILDS. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

LOVE  AND  HONOUR. 

**  Thou  hasit  lieen,  art,  and  evermore  sliall  be 
My  morning  i*tar,  and  thou  must  still  shine  on." 

Bradfif.ld. 

I  ELL,  Hilda,  as  I  am  allowed  to 
come  and  see  you  once  a 
year,  I  shall  begin  next 
week ;  so  expect  me/* 

The  blind  girl  smiled,  then 
sighed,  then  smiled  again. 

"I  am  half  sorry  that  I 

gave  you  that  permianon/' 

she  said,  '*  if  this  is  the  way 

you  are  going  to  begin." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  sorry,"  Stephen  replied 

calmly.     '*  In  fact,  that  was  only  what  I  expected. 

You  never  did  anything  kind  to  me  yet,  but  you  were 

sorry  directly  after.'* 

They  were  seated  by  the  sea  this  morning,  down  on 
the  hard,  fine  yellow  sands,  where  the  sea-foam  rushed 
upwards  in  seething  circles,  and  the  curlews  were 
paddling  in  the  brine,  and  hopping  about  the  seaweed- 
covered  rocks.  Stephen  was  returning  to  London  in 
the  afternoon,  baffled  for  the  present,  but  in  nowise 
hopelefls.    Time  given  him,  he  would  persuade  her 


to  come  to  London  for  advice.  Time  given  him,  he 
did  not  now  despair  of  winning  her  for  his  wife. 

''  I  don't  think  I  ever  was  kind  to  you,'*  she  said, 
turning  her  face  to  the  sea,  to  let  the  full  fresh  breeze 
pass  over  it. 

"  Now  that  you  mention  it,  I  don't  think  you 
ever  were,'*  he  said  solemnly.  "Always  intensely 
disagreeable  to  me,  always  as  unkind  as  you  could 
possibly  contrive  to  be.'* 

"  You  speak  in  jest,"  she  said  with  a  gentle  sigh. 
"But  I  am  in  sober  earnest.  I  think  in  my  inter- 
course with  you  I  have  injured  you  deeply." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,**  said  Stephen,  possessing 
himself  of  one  of  her  hands.  "  I  have  not  been  my  own 
man  since  that  Sunday  morning  I  saw  you  first.  I 
see  you  yet,  walking  into  church  in  a  great,  heavy 
brown  mantle  and  a  brown  bonnet.  You  looked 
much  prettier  when  I  came  back  next.  I  remember 
waiting  for  you  in  the  parsonage  drawing-room  in  a 
state  of  abject  terror,  wondering  what  I  should  say  to 
you  when  you  should  appear ;  and  in  you  marched, 
looking  as  calm  and  self-possessed  as  a  young  princess 
— and  prettier  than  any  young  princess  I  ever  saw,  in 
your  cool  grey  gown,  and  a  scarlet  ribbon  about  your 
waist.'* 

Hilda,  remembering  how  wildly  her  heart  had 
beaten  that  day,  smiled  to  hear  him  talk. 
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*'  But  it  i&  that  first  Sunday  in  churoh  I  remember 
best,"  he  continued.  "  And  you  offered  me  a  hymn- 
book." 

*'  Whioh  you  did  not  read/'  she  said,  lauj^hin^^  and 
with  a  pretty  little  glow  of  colour  stealing  into  her 
pale  cheeks. 

"I  was  not  in  the  humour  for  reading,"  he  said 
audaciously.  "And  then  your  father  enacting  the 
part  of  the  fairy  godmother,  and  asking  me  home  to 
dinner  with  the  fairy  princess  I" 

'*  Because  you  pretended  to  admire  poor  ugly  old 
Biffey  CJhuroh,"  said  the  girl,  carried  away,  in  spite  of 
herself  and  her  sombre  present,  on  the  tide  of  old 
and  happy  recollections. 

"  That  is  more  injustice,"  he  retorted.  "  That  is  a 
sin  you  always  accused  me  of,  and  of  which  I  never 
was  guilty.  If  I  had  known  the  immediate  result  of 
committing  it  would  be  an  invitation  to  spend  the 
day  with  you " 

'*You  would  not  have  done  it." 

"  Little  girls  should  not  interrupt,"  he  said  gravely. 
**  Especially  when  't  is  someone  much  better  and  wiser 
than  themselves  who  is  speaking.  On  the  contrary, 
you  are  wrong.  I  should  have  committed  the  sin 
instantly." 

*'  And  do  you  remember  how  after  dinner  you  stood 
up  to  go .' "  she  asked,  drawing  the  bucket  out  of  the 
well  m  her  turn,  to  his  great  delight. 

'*Ye8.     Because  you  looked  so  bored." 

'*  I  did  not,"  indignantly  ;  "I  thought  you  were 
bored." 

And  then  they  both  laughed.  The  curlews  rose  in 
a  body  and  flew  out  to  sea.  protesting.  Stephen  held 
the  hand  in  his  a  little  closer.  He  had  forgotten 
Mary  Owens'  very  existence,  and  yet  Hilda's  refusal 
to  marry  him  had  bound  him  to  her.  "So  't  was 
stated  in  the  bond." 

"  And  then  we  went  out  for  a  walk  by  the  seaside, 
do  you  remember .'  "  she  asked,  with  the  first  touch  of 
girlish  eagerness  he  had  seen  in  her. 

*'  I  remember,"  he  answered  softly  ;  remembering, 
too,  how  during  that  very  walk  he  had  grown  to  love 
her. 

•*  And  we  were  late  for  service  at  Biffey,"  she  went 
on.  ''And  we  went  together  to  the  other  church. 
And  the  music  was  so  lovely!" 

•'  Not  nearly  so  lovely  as  the  hymns  you  sang  for 
us  in  the  twilight  that  evening,"  said  Stephen,  gazing 
fondly  at  the  soft  face,  whose  outlines  had  grown  so 
fragile  and  delicate.  To  him  in  the  shadow  of  her 
grief  she  was  even  lovelier  than  before,  and  a 
thousand  times  more  dear.  "The  memory  of  those 
hymns,  and  of  your  voice  singing  them,  has  been  in  my 
heart  ever  since.  Out  in  Australia,  when  I  have 
been  far  out  in  the  bush,  away  from  the  sound  of 
civilisation  and  church-bells,  I  have  sat  and  looked 
at  the  sunset,  and  listened  to  your  voice  within  my 
heart.  I  had  heard  plenty  of  people  singing  before : 
the  grand  vocalists  whom  everyone  crowds  to  listen 
to ;  my  sisters  whining  at  home  about  angels,  and 
roses,  and  loves,  and  doves,  and  lost  sailor  boys, 
and  golden  sunsets,  and  all  that  kind  of  sentimental 
rubbish,  of  whioh  the  modem  song  is  so  largely 
composeci     Mary  Owens  could  sing  a  ballad  simply 


and  well.  But  none  of  them  could  come  near  you,  in 
my  idea.  You  sang  the  heart  from  out  my  breast 
that  evening,  Hilda." 

''  I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Owens/  she  said  thought- 
fully. "  I  have  often  wished  that  long  ago,  when  I 
have  heard  you  speak  of  her.     Now  1  never  shall." 

This  reminder  of  what  was,  rather  than  of  what 
used  to  be,  checked  Stephen's  happy  tide  of  recollec- 
tions. 

"You  may  perhaps  know  her  some  day,"  he  said. 
"  I  hope  you  will.  She  is  a  person  it  does  one  good 
to  know.  She  is  the  most  absolutely  unselfish  person 
I  have  ever  known,  and  true  and  simple  in  heart, 
deed,  and  word." 

'•  I  often  have  wondered  why  you  never— loving  her 
as  much  as  you  do — came  to  love  her  more,"  said  Hilda 
musingly. 

'*  It  is  my  theory,  people  who  are  brought  up  to- 
gether never  fall  in  love  with  each  other,"  said 
Stephen.  "A  man  knows  a  girl  all  his  life,  as  in- 
timately as  he  knows  his  own  sisters  perhaps,  and 
liking  her  considerably  better  than  he  likes  them 
very  probably,  if  nothing  occura  to  prevent  it,  drifts 
into  matrimony,  neither  he  nor  the  girl  knowing  in 
the  very  least  what  real  love  means,  but  liking  each 
other  very  well,  with  a  genuine  regard  and  affection 
for  each  other.  It  might  have  been  so  with  me  and 
Mary — I  do  not  know.  But  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
all  that  was  impossible  for  me  from  the  day  I  saw 
your  face.  That  is  the  supreme  date  in  my  existence, 
Hilda.  Everything  else  only  happened  before  that,  or 
after  that,  as  the  case  may  be.  Inwardly  I  refer  back 
to  that  always." 

"  I  cannot  understand  why  you  should  have  loved 
me  so.  There  was  nothing  in  me,"  she  said,  and 
faltered,  while  something  rose  in  her  throat,  half 
choking  her. 

"  I  do  not  understand  it  either/*  he  said  very  quietly. 
"I  only  know  it.  I  thought  that  love  was  dead. 
Honestly  I  thought  it,  or  I  should  never  have  asked 
Mary  to  be  my  wife,  as  I  did  the  other  day.  I  would 
have  cut  off  my  right  hand  sooner  than  do  her  such 
an  injustice,  or  offer  her  such  an  insult.  My  life  has 
been  uncommonly  dreary,  dear,  since  I  parted  with 
you  four  years  ago.  First  came  the  unpleasantness 
with  my  father.  Then  I  rushed  away  in  my  anger. 
You — dear,  patient,  wise  one — counselled  me  not  to  go. 
But  I  did,  and  I  never  looked  upon  the  poor  old  man's 
face  again.  Since  I  came  home  again.  I  have  had  a 
dreary  time.  You  should  know  my  mother,  dear,  to 
appreciate  how  cleverly  she  infuses  a  drop  of  gall 
into  every  cup.  Women  can  bear  this  kind  of  per- 
petual nagging,  but  men  are  not  famous  for  patience 
— I,  least  of  all  men  I  ever  knew ;  and  so  I  broke  away 
of  an  evening,  and  through  the  winter  took  refuge 
in  Mary  Owens'  drawing-room,  where  things  were 
always  bright  and  pleasant,  and  faces  had  always  a 
welcome  for  me.  And  then,  being  utterly  hopeless 
of  you,  I  thought  perhaps  Mary  would  take  pity  on 
me.  and  the  other  day  I  asked  her  to  marry  me.  Now 
I  see  how  wrong  I  was — ^how  utterly  impossible  such 
a  thing  should  be/' 

"And  what  did  she  annwer  you?" 

Stephen  H  face  flushed  crimson.    He  turned  away 
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from  Hilda  moodily,  forgetful  that  the  g^entle  ^rrey 
eyes  were  sightless,  a^d  ooold  not  see  his  displeasure 
and  perplexity. 

'*  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  you,"  he  said 
presently.  "1  urged  it  on  her  over  and  over  again, 
and  she  refused  me.  She  told  me  she  did  not  love 
me — could  not  even  give  me  the  tepid  affection  I 
offered  her." 

"  She  told  you  that !  "  exclaimed  Hilda,  catching  her 
breath  a  little,  as  with  head  slightly  stooped  forward 
she  listened  with  rapt  attention. 

•*  Yes,"  replied  Stephen,  wondering  somewhat  at 
this  interruption  and  the  curious  smile  that  passed 
over  her  face  as  he  answered.  "  She  even  told  me  she 
had  given  her  heart  to  another.  Perhaps  I  should 
not  tell  you  this — it  slipped  from  me  yesterday,  and 
since  I  have  been  thinking  it  was  rather  a  breach 
of  confidence  on  my  part.  But  you  will  be  silent  and 
safe,  my  dear  one.  But  the  upshot  of  all  was  that 
I  was  to  come  down  here  onoe  more  to  try  my  fate 
with  you." 

'*  She  counselled  you  to  that  ? "  Hilda  asked,  with 
the  same  little  gasp  breaking  her  voice. 

"  It  was  her  suggestion.  I,  fool  to  attempt  impossi- 
bilities, had  satisfactorily  made  up  my  mind  to  forget 
you.  As  if  that  were  possible  1  as  if  all  these  years 
your  face  was  not  ever  present  with  me,  your  voice 
.  ever  ringing  in  the  empty  places  in  my  heart  1  Onoe 
on  the  passenger  ship  out  to  Sydney,  I  saw  a  young 
woman  amongst  the  steerage  passengers.  She  was  a 
sickly,  poor  young  thing,  going  out  to  her  husband  in 
Australia ;  but  something  about  her  reminded  me  so 
of  you — a  gentleness,  a  sort  of  pleading  look  in  her 
grey  eyes.  I  used  to  make  all  sorts  of  excuses  to  go 
and  sit  and  talk  to  her." 

He  did  not  tell  how  he  had  befriended  and  cheered 
the  poor  thing  in  the  long  lonely  voyage,  nor  how  he 
had  stood  by  her  in  the  crushing  and  the  crowding  at 
the  landing-pier  ever  till  her  husband  found  her,  nor 
how  out  of  his  own  little  store  he  had  helped  them 
both.  Nor  did  he  mention  how  all  the  women,  and 
the  little  children,  and  even  many  of  the  rough 
emigrant  men,  had  loved  him,  and  looked  for  his 
coming  among  them,  and  blessed  him  for  his  tender, 
kindly  words  and  acts  during  all  that  long,  dreary 
voyage. 

"  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  day,  of  all  the  days 
in  the  years  since  we  parted,"  he  continued,  '*  that 
I  have  not  thought  of  you.  Your  face  has  come  to  me 
in  dreams  by  night,  and  in  waking  visions  by  day.  I 
never  looked  on  a  fair  scene,  or  a  gorgeous  sunset,  or ' 
a  beautiful  picture,  but  I  wished  you  were  by  my  side  ; 
nor  read  a  book  I  liked,  but  I  wished  you  had  read  it 
with  me ;  nor  heard  sweet  music,  but  I  longed  for  your 
presence  to  make  it  sweeter." 

"  But  tell  me  about  Mary  Owens,"  she  said,  turning 
her  sightless  face  on  him,  as  though  she  longed  to  see 
him.  and  read  his  thoughts  in  his  face. 

"  Well,  she  counselled  me  to  come  and  try  my  fate 
with  you,"  he  said,  and  paused. 

*'  And  what  then  ? "  she  asked. 

"Then,"  he  said,  shamefacedly,  "if  you  would 
have  me.  well  and  good.  She  knew  I  would  be  happy. 
She  has  known  about  you  all  along,  dearest." 


*'  And  if  I  refused  you  'I " 

'•  Then  "  (oh,  how  he  hated  to  tell  her  !)  "  in  that 
case  she  said  she  would  see." 

"  You  mean,  she  accepted  you,"  said  Hilda,  her  thin 
fingers  closing  unconsciously  round  the  strong  hand 
that  clasped  them. 

"Something  that  way,"  said  Stephen. 

He,  half  sitting,  half  lying  along  the  smooth  warm 
sand,  looked  moodily  out  over  the  sea,  not  satin- 
smooth,  like  yesterday,  but  rippled  with  dancing 
myriads  of  tiny  waves,  flecked  here  and  there  with 
riding  foam-patohes.  To  the  right  the  low  headland 
sloped  gently  downwards  to  the  sea,  with  puffins  and 
curlews  sitting  in  rows  along  the  stony  ledges  of  the 
cliff.     He  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Hilda. 

Sweetly  she  turned  her  face  to  him,  and  spoke. 

"  Then  all  is  settled."  she  said,  and  her  voice  was 
silver  clear,  like  a  chime  at  evening  ;  *'and  you  will 
be  happy,  dear  Stephen.  I  am  so  glad  I  And  in  time 
you  will  grow  to  love  her  so  much  that  you  will 
wonder  how  it  was  you  ever  fancied  that  you  oared  for 
me.  I  have  refused  you,  Stephen ;  so  now  you  are 
engaged  to  her.  She  will  not  mind  your  being  friends 
with  me,  as  she  is  so  true  and  kind.  Perhaps  even, 
for  your  sake,  she  will  be  friends  with  me  also." 

"  I  can  never  go  back  to  her  now,"  he  groaned  ;  **  it 
is  impossible." 

"  It  is  your  promise,  Stephen,"  she  replied  gently. 
"  Surely  you  will  keep  your  word  /  She  will  expect 
you  to  come  back." 

"Why  did  I  ever  ask  her?"  he  cried  impatiently. 

"  1  am  so  glad  you  did !  You  cannot  think  how 
glad  I  am.  All  last  night  I  fretted  sorely  to  think 
how  your  unhappy  fancy  for  me  has  spoiled  and 
embittered  your  life.  Now  I  am  glad  to  think  it 
will  be  so  no  longer.  You  will  marry  this  good, 
true  girl  you  like  so  much,  and  your  life  will  be 
a  happy  one." 

The  little  M'avelets  chased  each  other  merrily  along 
the  sands,  breaking  and  leaping,  and  dashing  their 
bright  foam  about  the  sunken  rocks.  Far  out  to  sea 
stood  a  steamer  going  south,  with  a  long  trail  of 
black  smoke  from  her  funnels  marrijig  the  blue 
sky.    Stephen  made  no  answer. 

*'  It  has  been  very  bitter  to  me  to  know  I  have  done 
you  such  an  injury,"  she  went  on,  in  the  calm,  even 
tones  that  fell  like  ice  upon  his  surging,  passionate 
heart  "  I  have  felt  that  my  burden  was  hard  enough 
to  bear  without  this  added  to  it.  Now  I  am  so  glad, 
so  very  glad,  and  thankful  and  happy  to  think  that 
all  will  be  changed  for  you  ;  that  the  cloud  I  threw 
across  your  life — all  unwittingly — will  be  lifted  ;  and 
that  your  life  will  be  happy  again." 

"  The  cloud  that  you  threw  across  my  life,  Hilda," 
he  burst  forth  at  last,  "  can  be  lifted  by  none  but  you. 
Come  to  me,  my  darling ;  I  deserve  a  little  at  your 
hands,  Hilda — my  queen,  my  love,  one  love,  only  love 
of  my  heart  I  Have  a  little  pity  on  me.  Do  not  send 
me  away  from  you.  If  you  want  me  to  be  happy,  if 
it  grieves  you  that  I  am  unhappy,  then  give  yourself 
to  me.  Do  not  put  me  so  coldly  from  you.  Can  you 
not  love  me  just  a  little,  Hilda  /  I  have  been  listen- 
ing— ^sitting  here  very  patiently — listening  to  you 
coldly,  calmly  reasoning  with  me,  telling  me  to  go 
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and  wed  another  woman,  when  my  heart  is  aching 
with  love  for  you — longing  for  you,  and  for  you  only, 
and  for  none  but  you.  As  if  I  could  go  to  another 
woman  with  words  of  love  upon  my  lips,  loving  you 
as  I  do  I  Oh  !  Hilda,  Hilda,  Hilda !  when  will  you 
understand  what  a  man's  love  means/  When  will 
you  learn  that  cold  platitudes  cannot  quench  the 
fire  in  a  man's  heart  X  Gould  you  not  make  one  little 
sacrifice  for  me."' 

"  Hush,  hush  ! "  she  cried  wearily,  *'  do  not  let  us  go 
all  over  the  same  old  story  again." 

'^  It  is  all  I  care  for,''  he  said  ;  then,  with  a  sudden 
ruth  at  the  white  weariness  of  her  face,  he  seized  her 
hands  in  his,  and  kissed  them  tenderly  again  and 
again. 

"  Forgive  me — I  am  a  brute  ! "  he  murmured.  *'  I 
promised  not  to  speak  like  this  to  you ;  but  I  forget 
myself.  If  you  knew  what  love  meant,  you  would 
understand  just  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  sit  by  you, 
listening  to  you  speak,  and  yet  to  repress  what  X 
feel.  Forgive  me,  my  lit:le,  pale,  frightened  love, 
and  I  shall  not  annoy  you  again." 

"  And  you  will  marry  Miss  Owens  / "  she  asked 
timidly. 

'*  I  shall  tell  Miss  Owens  all  the  truth,  and  abide  by 
what  she  says.    Will  that  content  you,  dear  l  " 

''Yes.  You  will  just  tell  her  that  Hilda  Romney 
refused  you  again,  and  so  you  have  come  back  to  her, 
as  phe  and  you  arranged?" 

**Yes,  I  shall  do  all  that  you  bid  me.  Heaven 
giant  she  may  set  me  free ! " 

**  I  do  not  think  she  will.  I  hope  not,  with  all  my 
heart!" 

"You  are  cruel,  Hilda!" 

"  No,  I  am  kind.  Will  it  not  be  better  for  me  ?  I 
shall  have  two  frierds  instead  of  one." 

'•  If  I  marry  Mary,"  he  said  qfUietly,  "  I  shall  never 
look  upon  your  face  again." 


CHAPTER     XXII. 

FAMILY    AMENITIES. 

"  Folks  must  put  up  with  their  own  kin,  m  tliey  pat  i:p  with 
their  iiomrs    it 's  their  own  flesh  and  blood." 

"  Abe  you  going  out  this  evening,  Stephen  1 "  asked 
his  mother,  as  she  and  he  sat  at  dinner. 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  am  going  to  see  Mary."  he  replied 
cheerfully. 

*^  I  did  not  know  this  was  Miss  Owens'  evening  at 
home,"  said  Mrs.  Wray,  her  thin,  unlovely  face  sourer 
than  ever  in  the  hideous,  close-fitting  widow's  cap 
she  affected. 

**  No  more  it  is,"  her  son  returned.  "  But  that  is 
just  the  reason  I  go  this  evening.  I  want  to  find 
her  alone." 

"  Indeed !  These  frequent  visits  of  yours  to  West 
Kensington  are  becoming  most  interesting." 

Stephen  shot  an  expressive  glance  at  her,  indicating 
by  uplifted  brows  the  presence  of  the  servants ;  but 
Mrs.  Wray  saw  nothing  of  this,  her  eyes  being  bent 
mournfully  on  her  plate,  with  as  joyous  an  expression 
as  though  that  plate  were  filled  with  dust  and  ashes, 
indtead  of  good  honest  food.    Besides,  she  never  was 


one  to  care  if  her  private  affairs 'and  those  of  he^ 
family  were  spread  before  a  servant's  eyes.  She 
rather  liked  an  audience  for  her  performances. 

*•  Another  young  man  would  stay  at  home,  and  try 
to  dry  the  widow's  tear  in  her  desolate  affliction — 
espeeially  when  he  had  been  the  cause  of  that  afflic- 
tion," she  said,  and  held  the  comer  of  her  black- 
bordered  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

Stephen  was  ready,  with  any  man,  to  own  himself 
one  of  those  who  had  done  what  should  not  be  done, 
and  left  undone  much  they  should  have  performed ; 
but  of  the  death  of  his  father  he  could  in  nowise  hold 
himself  guilty.  But  he  was  silent,  having  by  this 
time  become  used  to  the  baseless  accusation. 

"  But  why  do  I  complain  ? "  she  asked,  with  up- 
lifted eyes.  ''Is  not  to  meet  with  ingratitude  the 
common  lot  of  all  ?  A  soomer  will  not  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  his  father.  Now  that  my  poor  dear 
husband  is  gone — the  lifelong  partner  of  my  woes 
and  sorrows — I  am  deserted." 

She  glanced  pathetically  at  Mr.  Wray's  portrait 
hanging  over  the  sideboard  behind  her  son.  The 
departed  gentleman  was  represented  seated  at  his 
writing-table,  his  fat  red  face  turned  towards  the 
spectator,  at  whom  the  small,  ferret-like  eyes  peered 
life-like  beneath  their  overhanging  brows.  His  widow 
had  developed  a  sudden,  and  to  those  who  had  known 
what  her  married  life  had  been,  an  amazing  affection 
for  him  since  his  lamented  demise. 

Stephen  ^irugged  his  shoulders. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  he  said  with  good-humour  un- 
conquerable, *'  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  gone  out  a  good 
deal  this  past  winter,  and  left  you  alone;  it  was 
thoughtless  of  me.  But  somehow  I  did  not  think 
you  cared  particularly  for  my  society.  "When  I  have 
stayed  at  home  of  an  evening,  you  were  always  buried 
in  a  book." 

"He  that  troubleth  his  own  house  shall  inherit 
the  wind,"  remarked  Mrs.  Wray  portentously.  •'  You 
have  been  a  sorrow  and  a  grief,  from  the  hour  you 
were  bom  until  now.  Have  you  not  always  made 
secrets  of  your  thoughts  and  words  and  actions  from 
those  of  your  own  house  ?  You  chose  others  for  your 
confidences.  I  hope  you  may  find  them  as  tme  a 
friend  as  your  own  mother  would  have  been  had  you 
trusted  in  her." 

"I  will  tell  you  anything  you  want  to  know, 
mother,"  said  Stephen,  with  an  inward  thanksgiv- 
ing that  dessert  was  placed  and  the  servants  with- 
drawn. "  I  can  assure  you,  nothing  has  been  farther 
from  my  thoughts  than  to  make  secrets  about 
anything." 

"Then  where  have  you  been  away  from  home, 
away  from  your  business  the  last  few  days?"  she 
asked  sharply,  raising  her  eyes  suddenly  to  his 
face. 

Stephen  flushed  up,  and  looked  decidedly  awkward. 
He  toyed  with  the  fruit  upon  his  plate.  His  mother 
eyed  him  keenly,  noting  his  confusion  with  a  slow, 
irritating  smile  on  her  face. 

"  I  cannot  tell  yon  that,  mother,"  he  spoke  out  at 
length.  "I  left  home  on  a  matter  of  importance, 
which  concerned  others  as  well  as  myself,  and  it 
would  not  be  honourable  in  me  to  tell  you," 
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**  *  The  way  of  &  fool  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  saith 
the  preacher,'"  his  mother  answered  slowly. 

*'  I  may  be  a  fool,"  he  said  ;  ''  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know.    Sometimes  I  think  I  am." 

The  |)atho6  underlying    this    half-careless   speech 


so  your  father  made  his  money.  He  always  avoided 
bubble  adventurers,  and  built  up  his  fortune  on  a 
solid  foundation," 

"  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  money,  mother,"  the 
young  man  answered  wearily. 


'  He  seized  her  bauds  in  his."— p.  I8& 


would  have  appealed  to  most  hearts,  but  not  to  the 
one  listening  to  him  just  then. 

"Had  the  business  which  took  me  away  from  home 
been  successful,  you  should  have  been  duly  informed 
of  it,  mother."  he  said  pnsently.  **But  since  it  was 
a  failure,  there  is  no  use  in  speaking  of  it  to  anyone." 

"I  hope  you  are  not  dabbling  in  fool'sh  stocks. 
Stephen,"  said  Mrs.  Wray,  taking  alarm,    "  It  was  not 


'•  And  may  I  ask  what  takes  you  this  evening  to 
Miss  Owens'  house  ? "  she  went  on  calmly. 

Stephen  burst  out  laughing — a  harsh  laugh,  with 
little  of  merriment  in  it. 

"  You  are  really  most  unfortunate,  mother,  in  the 
questions  you  select  to  ask  me." 

"Then  you  will  not  tell  me  that  cither?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you  that  either,"  he  said. 
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"  It  would  not  be  honourable,  I  sappoae?"  she  said 
mockingly. 

'^Juat  that/'  he  answered,  with  eyes  and  voice 
suddenly  grown  grave  and  thoughtful.  •*  It  concerns 
others  beside  myself,  so  I  do  not  conceive  myself  at 
liberty  to  speak  of  the  matter." 

•*More  mysteries!"  with  uplifted  hands.  "I  sup- 
pose the  truth  is  that  you  are  going  t©  marry 
Miss  Owens?" 

The  bright  light  in  the  room  seemed  suddenly  to 
dim  beneath  his  eyes,  the  silver  and  glass  on  the  table 
to  run  into  one  another,  and  blend  mysteriously  with 
the  fruits  and  wines  and  flowers.  He  sat  motionless, 
looking  straight  out  before  him,  the  image  of  despair 
and  perplexity. 

*'  Miss  Owens,  the  heiress,  would  be  a  splendid  specu- 
lation," the  old  lady  went  on,  folding  and  refolding 
her  handkerchief.  *'  Of  course  it  would  not  be  at  all 
worldly  of  you  to  ask  the  hand  of  a  woman  so  wealthy. 
And  then,  as  she  adores  you  so  deeply,  that  would 
equalise  things  a  little." 

"Miss  Owens  doe«  not  adore  me,"  he  answered 
coldly,  rising  from  his  chair  abruptly  ;  "  and  I  refuse 
to  discuss  her  with  anyone." 

"Dear  me!  what  devotional  Well,  go  to  her — go 
to  the  strange  woman  who  has  always  been  the 
pernicious  bane  of  your  life.  I  wonder  what  your 
dutiful  protestations  are  worth,  when  you  will  not  do 
your  one  remaining  parent  the  poor  respect  of  listen- 
ing to  what  she  has  to  say  I  You  are  a  model  of  duty, 
of  filial  respect  of  candour,  but  the  moment  the  poor 
mother  dares  to  open  her  lips,  you  jump  up  violently 
and  quit  her." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  .*  "  asked  Stephen,  exasper- 
ated almost  to  anger.  ''Say  it,  and  I  will  listen 
— only  please  do  not  delay  me ;  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment for  this  evening,"  glancing  at  his  watch. 

"Just  what  I  might  have  expected,"  she  went  on 
placidly,  untouched  by  the  silent  reproach  in  his  dark, 
pained  eyes.  "  I  ask  your  dear  sister  Louise  and  her 
husband  to  come  and  pass  an  evening,  and  then  to 
find  that  you  have  made  appointments ! — I  might 
have  known  it.  You  will  do  anything,  put  yourself 
to  any  inconvenience,  to  avoid  your  own  kith  and 
kin,  who  so  dearly  love  you." 

**I  don't  think  either  Louise  or  Whyte  is  parti- 
cularly enamoured  of  me,"  he  said  with  a  harsh  laugh. 
"  As  a  family,  you  know,  w^e  were  brought  up  with- 
out affection." 

•'  *  Without  natural  affection,  truce-breakers,  heady, 
high-minded,' "  continued  Mrs.  Wray,  rather  sorry  she 
could  not  just  then  remember  the  rest  of  that 
denunciatory  clause  ;  she  felt  certain  there  was  in  it 
something  about  parents,  but  she  had  to  let  the 
opportunity  slip,  only  determining  to  look  out  the 
verse  for  future  use.  '*  But  still,  whether  yon  love  us 
or  not,  you  might  remember  we  have  hearts,  which 
bleed  at  your  ungrateful  neglect  of  us." 

*'  I  don't  think  Louise's  heart  will  bleed  much — ^not 
dangerously,  at  least,  this  evening.  In  all  probability 
I  shall  be  home  again  before  she  leaves." 

'•  Xot  if  you  are  going  to  Mary  Owens'.  She  takes 
good  care  always  to  sever  you  from  your  own  family." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had  asked  Louise  and  her 


husband  here  this  evening,"  he  said,  making  another 
bid  for  peace.  "  You  must  remember,  I  only  returned 
to  London  to-day." 

*'  Still,  you  could  make  an  appointment  with  Miss 
Owens,"  she  replied. 

"My  appointment  with  Miss  Owens  was  made 
before  I  left  London,"  he  retorted. 

"  He  that  folio weth  vain  persons  is  void  of  under- 
standing," remarked  Mrs;  Wray.  as  though  addressing 
the  air  or  her  husband's  portrait. 

Stephen  laughed  helplessly,  half  amused  at  her 
perversity. 

"I  don't  think  Mary  is  a  vain  person,"  he  de- 
murred. 

"  She  has  money.  That  is  a  cloak  for  everything. 
I  wonder  she  would  not  be  too  proud  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  you." 

"  So  do  I,"  he  said,  unexpectedly  agreeing  with  her. 
"I  am  not  half  good  enough  for  her." 

Mnj.  Wray  was  somewhat  taken  aback.  But  to  lose 
a  moment  was  fatal,  for  Stephen  would  escape  if  she 
ceased  talking,  and  she  was  burning  with  curiosity  to 
discover  the  exact  relationship  in  which  he  stood  at 
present  to  the  wealthy  Miss  Owens.  So  she  resumed, 
with  pleasant  vagueness — 

"  She  is  not  so  young  as  she  once  was.  I  suppose 
she  is  glad  to  purchase  a  handsome  young  husband. 
For  my  part,  I  despise  a  woman  of  that  worldly 
stamp.  She  ought  to  be  too  proud,  too,  to  marry  a 
man  who  threw  her  over  as  you  did." 

**Who  told  you  that  I  threw  her  over/"  said 
Stephen,  transfixed  by  this  bow  drawn  at  a  venture. 

"  Who  told  me  1 "  repeated  Mrs.  Wray,  lean*ng  back 
in  her  chair  languidly,  as  if  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion were  not  one  of  any  great  importance,  while 
Stephen  came  a  step  nearer  to  her,  like  a  man  un- 
willing to  lose  a  syllable  of  what  is  being  said  to 
him,  breathlessly  eager,  with  his  eyes  shining  like 
lamps.     "Why,  she  told  me  herself— Mary  Owens," 

"  She  told  you  that  I  had  thrown  her  over/  Mother, 
you  must  explain  ;  I  do  not  understand,"  in  evident 
perplej^ty. 

"It  was  some  years  ago." 

Mrs.  Wray  turned  somewhat  uneasily  in  her  chair. 
She  did  not  enjoy  cross-examination  when  applied  to 
herself;  she  considered  it  an  insolence,  although  she 
was  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  "Holy  Inquisitors" 
of  Spain.  She  would  have  cheerfully  applied  the 
fire,  the  rack,  the  wheel,  or  thumb-screw,  or  any  of 
those  playful  little  toys  of  those  good  old  days  we  hear 
so  much  vaunted  in  these  later  times,  to  heretics — 
all  who  disagreed  with  her  being  comprised  within 
that  large  term.  To  her  it  was  an  outrage  that  beings 
who  held  other  views  than  hers  should  be  permitted 
to  exist.  Moreover,  she  had  got  tired  of  this  dis- 
cussion with  her  son.  She  had  an  uneasy  conviction, 
looking  at  his  set  face  and  stem  eyes,  that  she  was 
within  measurable  distance  of  failure,  or,  worse,  of 
angering  him  beyond  his  powers  of  endurance,  and 
perhaps  with  the  ultimate  result  of  casting  herself 
adrift  from  his  house  and  home. 

"It  was  some  years  ago.  She  told  me  your  poor 
dear  sainted  father  had  arranged  a  marriage  between 
you  and  herself/* 
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''  Well  t "  asked  Stephen,  as  she  paused.  He  was 
determined  to  come  once  and  for  ever  to  the  truth  of 
these  statements,  both  for  Mary's  sake  and  his 
own. 

"  Well  I  '*  repeated  his  mother  fretfully.  **  How 
can  I  tell  what  she  said  exactly  after  all  tliese 
years  I  I  am  only  a  poor  old  woman,  with  failing 
memory." 

"  You  said  just  now  that  I  threw  her  over,"  per- 
sisted Stephen.  *'You  surely  must  remember  what 
grounds  you  had  for  making  an  assertion  so  grave — 
a  thing  like  that  is  not  easily  forgotten." 

**  She  said  you  went  away  to  Australia  sooner  than 
marry  her/'  said  his  mother,  dissolving  into  tears. 
She  had  a  reservoir  at  command,  so  that  Stephen, 
case-hardened,  did  not  strike  upon  his  breast,  or 
denounce  himself  as  an  unfeeling  brute,  on  seeing 
them.  *'  And  of  course  I  concluded  there  had  been 
an  engagement,  and  that  you  had  jilted  her.  I  wish 
you  would  not  tease  and  frighten  a  poor  nervous  old 
woman  the  way  you  do,  Stephen.  It  is  a  cruel 
habit  you  have  given  yourself.  And  Louise  will  be 
here  directly,  and  I  want  to  go  and  lock  after  the  tea 
and  cake  and  bread-and-butter.  That  housemaid 
thinks  nothing  of  stealing  an  ounce  of  tea  or  a  slice 
of  plum  cake — ^the  very  best  frosted  cake,  too.  If  it 
were  ordinary  seed  I  should  not  mind  so  much." 

**  You  will  only  make  thieves  of  honest  servants  if 
you  are  everlastingly  suspecting  them,"  replied  her 
son.  "  You  worry  yourself  too  much  about  these 
things,  mother.  As  for  Mary  Owens,  let  me  tell 
you  once  for  all,  and  very  seriously,  I  nercr  was 
engaged  to  her  in  my  life "  (was  he  at  this  present 
moment  of  speaking  /  he  wondered  drearily) ;  "  I  never 
jilted  her  nor  any  other  woman.  I  did  ask  her  to 
marry  me,  and  she  refused  me.  That  is  all  I  can  tell 
yon  at  present  You  blame  me  for  withholding  my 
confidence  from  you.  Can  you  not  see  that  honour  to 
another  compels  me  to  silence  on  such  matters  as 
these,  rather  than  the  ingrained  churlishness  of  my 
own  disposition,  as  you  seem  to  think  ?  Oh,  mother,  I 
do  want  to  live  in  peace  with  you,  if  only  you  would 
let  me !  I  am  not  perfect,  I  know*;  but  I  try  to  be 
as  good  a  son  as  I  know  how.  Can  you  not  have  a 
little  patience  with  my  shortcomings?  After  all,  I 
am  your  only  son,  and  the  only  one  of  your  children 
left  you." 

He  stooped  to  kiss  her,  but  she  waved  him  aside 
with  a  lofty  gesture  of  disdain,  and  at  this  moment 
Louise  and  her  husband  were  lieanl  arriving.  It  was 
too  late  now  to  see  after  the  frosted  plum  cake  and 
the  pilfered  tea.  . 

Louise  looked  specially  gorgeous  this  evening.  She 
had  only  looked  in  at  her  brother's  house  on  her  way 
to  some  reception,  she  announced.  She  had  grown 
thinner  since  her  marriage — from  much  supervision 
of  her  youthful  husband,  detractors  said ;  indeed)  she 
was  inordinately  jealous  of  him.  She  looked  old.  and 
wizened,  and  harassed,  Stephen  thought,  this  evening, 
looking  at  her  critically  in  her  sweeping  robes  of 
crimson  satin,  festooned  with  bunches  of  pink  ostrich 
feathers. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  Whyte.  on  the  contrary',  looked 
plumper,  and  generally  in  better  condition  than  he 


had  ever  done.  As  became  a  man  of  settled  income,  he 
had  lost  the  deprecating  expression  which  in  bygone 
days  had  been  the  normal  aspect  of  his  pale  face. 
He  looked  about  him  boldly  with  his  beady  black 
eyes,  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  feels  he  has  some- 
thing behind  him  to  back  up  his  pretensions. 

•*  You  are  going  out,  Stephen  /  "  Louise  said,  eying 
him  critically.    **  Is  it  to  Lady  King  s  reception .'  " 

**No,"  her  brother  replied  calmly.  •'!  don't  go 
to  any  of  these  places,  Louise.  I  wish  the  people 
would  stop  asking  mc." 

"Don't  you  think  you  owe  it  to  yourself,  your 
family,  your  position,  to  go  out  more  than  you  do  /  " 
she  asked  coldly. 

"I  think  I  owe  it  to  my  position,"  he  replied,  '''not 
to  go  to  these  places.  These  fine  ladies  only  ask  me 
on  sufferance,  despising  me  in  their  inmost  hearts  all 
the  time." 

"  They  ask  you  because  you  're  a  fine-looking  fel- 
low, and  unmarried,"  remarked  his  brother-in-law, 
surveying  him  critically  through  his  gold  ej-e-glass. 
Amongst  other  things,  the  Reverend  Hawthorne  had 
adopted  a  gold  eye-glass. 

Stephen  laughs. 

"  You  are  extremely  flattering,"  he  said. 

At  this  moment  a  dismal  barrel-organ  began 
wheezing  out  doleful  ditties  in  the  road  below.  The 
younger  members  of  the  party  looked  at  each  other 
and  simultaneously  laugiied,  so  oddly  and  so  close 
struck  the  strains  of  ^'Bonnie  Dundee"  across  their 
conversation. 

"  W^hat  a  melancholy  old  cripple  of  an  organ  I " 
exclaimed  Stephen. 

Mrs.  Wray  took  this  as  a  personal  affront.  She 
produced  the  black  -  bordered  handkerchief  with 
celerity. 

"That  is  an  allusion  to  me,"  she  moaned — "an 
unkind  allusion.  I  am  sure  I  do  my  best  to  be  cheer- 
ful, but  because  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  live  for 
dress,  and  fashion,  and  gaiety,  I  am  sneered  at  by  my 
children." 

''  Nonsense,  mother  I "  said  Louise  sharply.  "  No 
one  was  talking  of  you.'' 

•*  Not  of  me,  perhaps ;  but  at  me.  I  am  used  to 
this  kind  of  thing  now,  and  I  do  think  I  am  the  most 
consistently  cheerful  member  of  the  family,  *  in  every- 
thing giving  thanks/  " 

Stephen  winced.  He  did  hate  texts,  relevant  and 
irrelevant,  slung  at  him.  Mr.  Whyte  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  lookeil  at  Louise  ;  Louise  telegraphed  back 
to  him  to  cast  himself  into  the  breach.     He  obeyed. 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wray,  I  assure  you  you  do  us 
an  injustice ;  we  all  admire  your  fortitude  under  afflic- 
tion and  bereavement  We  learn  from  you  to  look 
upon  the  bright  side  of  things." 

Mrs.  Wray,  flattered  ai  d  consoled,  dried  her  weep- 
ing eyes.  Stephen's  lip  curled  beneath  his  heavy 
moustache. 

"  Do  you  know  Annette's  husband  is  very  ill  I " 
Louise  asked  in  her  abrupt,  hard  way,  now  that  peace 
was  restored  and  she  could  edge  in  a  remark.  ''I 
heard  from  her  this  evening.  The  doctors  say  this 
attack  will  finish  him." 

**  A  great  blessing  for  Annette,"  said  the  mother,  as 
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Bhe  dispensed  tea,  Mr.  Whyte  hovering  in  attendance 
to  hand  a  cup  to  his  lady- wife.  "She  has  done 
Ikothing  but  nurse-tend  ever  since  she  married  that 
old  man — old  enough  to  be  her  father." 

Louise  laughed. 

"  All  the  nurse-tending  Annette  has  done,"  she  said, 
sipping  her  tea,  with  her  shimmering  crimson  draperies 
spread  out  around  her,  "  will  not  permanently 
injure  her  health.  They  have  kept  a  paid  nurse  to 
look  after  the  old  man.  When  I  was  in  Rome  last 
year  with  them,  Annette  hardly  ever  saw  him,  or 
bothered  herself  about  him." 

"I  hope  his  will  is  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  Wray. 

"Trust  Annette  for  that,"  her  affectionate  sister 
remarked  briefly. 

Stephen  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  muttered  exclama- 
tion. Perhaps  he  was  disgusted,  or  perhaps  it  was 
only  the  tea  was  too  hot. 

"  I  must  be  off,"  he  said,  approaching  his  sister.  "  I 
have  an  appointment,  made  before  I  knew  you  were 
coming,  Louise,  so  you  must  excuse  me." 

"He  is  going  to  see  his  friend  Miss  Owens,"  sup- 
plemented his  mother  sourly.  "  Indeed,  I  may  say  he 
spends  all  his  time  with  her." 

"  Indeed,  Stephen,  it  is  absurd  to  have  the  thing 
hanging  on  so  long,"  observed  Mrs.  Haw^thome  Whyte 
wisely.  "Surely  it  is  not  because  Mary  is  over- 
young  to  marry  yet  1  And  you  ought  to  know  your 
own  mind  now,  if  you  are  ever  going  to  know  it." 

"  Tour  remarks  are  forcible,  elegant,  and  to  the 
point,  my  sister,"  Stephen  replied.  "  Good-night.  A 
pleasant  evening  at  Lady  King's !  You  can  tell  her, 
if  you  like,  she  need  not  trouble  to  send  me  any  more 
cards  of  invitation." 

"  I  shall  tell  her  no  such  thing,"  said  the  literal 
Louise,  taking  his  meaning  seriously. 

Stephen  shook  hands  with  her  and  her  husband, 
and  made  for  the  door,  not  sorry  to  escape. 

"Success  with  the  heiress,  Stephen!"  said  his 
brother-in-law  facetidusly,  as  he  T>a8sed  him. 

"  What 's  that  you  say  ?  "  said  Stephen,  turning  back 
sternly.  He  had  heard  distinctly,  and  every  fibre  in 
his  body  besought  of  him  to  kick  the  fellow  down- 
stairs, and  out  of  doors  into  the  road  without. 
Hawthorne  Whyte  quailed  before  the  expression  in 
those  deep,  clear  eyes,  and  shuffled  about  uneasily  on 
his  chair. 

"I  said  nothing  in  particular,"  he  stammered. 
"  Only  good-night  and  good  luck.  Something  that 
way." 

"Oh!"  remarked  Stephen  drily,  "I  thought  you 
said  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  Good-night."  And 
he  left  the  room. 

"What  is  between  him  and  Mary?"  Mrs.  Whyte 
demanded  of  her  mother  as  soon  &s  they  heard  the 
hall  door  shut  behind  him.  "I  am  sure  I  thought 
they  would  have  married  long  before  this." 

"  Stephen  told  me  this  evening,  just  before  you 
came  in,  that  there  is  no  engagement  between  them," 
replied  Mrs.  Wray.  "He  is  always  running  over 
there  of  an  evening;  and  I  believe  he  will  marry 
her  yet.  for  all  his  fine  talk." 

"  He  would  be  a  greater  fool  than  I  think  him  if  he 
let  such  a  chance  slip  through  his  fingers,"  said  Mrs. 


Whyte  sententiously.  Her  eye  was  for  the  moment 
off  her  husband,  so  he  sat  in  his  comer,  and  dared  to 
look  supremely  miserable. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 


DEAD-SEA  APPLES. 


"  Yet  to  gTMp  the  thing  we  long  for,  and  witb  borrow  sick  and 
dreary, 
TktiK  to  find  how  it  can  fail  utt,  is  the  saddest  i>aiii  of  all." 

"  If  Mr.  Wray  happens  to  come  in  this  evening,  Mrs. 
Clare,  I  think  he  will  want  to  speak  to  me  alone,"  said 
Mary  Owens  gently  to  her  companion. 

Mrs.  Clare,  smiling,  thought  she  understood. 

"  I  have  some  letters  I  shall  be  glad  to  write,"  she 
said,  laying  aside  her  work. 

"There  is  a  fire  in  the  morning-room,"  Miss  Owens 
remarked.  "The  evenings  are  chilly,  although  it  is 
now  late  in  May." 

Presently  Stephen  did  come  in,  looking  haggard 
and  depressed.  No  wonder  the  poor  fellow  found  this 
a  more  congenial  atmosphere  than  the  one  he  lived  in 
at  home. 

He  did  not  meet  Mary's  eyes  as  he  shook  hands 
with  her,  and  when  Mrs.  Clare,  murmuring  some 
excuse,  rose  and  glided  gently  from  the  room,  he 
only  looked  more  intolerably  ill  at  ease  than 
before. 

The  conversation  at  first  turned  on  indifferent 
topics — ^thoee  things  people  calmly  compel  themselves 
to  talk  of,  the  while  their  hearts  are  burning  within 
them  :  the  weather,  what  the  Government  is  doing, 
the  latest  social  gossip ;  then  Stephen,  raising  his 
eyes  to  Mary's  face,  perceived  how  pale  and  tear- 
stained  it  was,  and  how  sombre  her  attire. 

"  Something  is  wrong,  Mary ! "  he  exclaimed,  with 
compunction. 

She  never  was  addicted  to  parading  her  griefs. 
She  had  always  left  that  to  him,  burying  her  own 
woes  within  her  heart  the  while  she  listened  to  the 
recital  of  his. 

"  Do  you  not  know  ? "  she  said  in  surprise,  uplifting 
heavy,  sorrowful  eyes  to  his.  "  I  thought  they  would 
have  told  you.  I  cannot  bear  to  speak  of  it  yet,  but 
Mr.  Davenent  is  dead." 

"  Dead  ! "  echoed  Stephen  blankly. 

"  Dead."  she  repeated.  "  He  was  taken  ill  the  very 
last  day  I  saw  you.  I  knew  nothing  of  his  illness. 
I  intended  to  go  and  see  him  the  next  day,  after 
parting  with  you,  and  as  I  was  preparing  to  go,  a 
telegram  came  asking  for  me.  He  wanted  to  have 
me  with  him  at  the  end." 

"And  were  you?"  he  asked  softly. 

"  I  was — ^thank  God.  I  was,"  she  answered  in  low, 
reverent  tones.  "  I  shall  never  forget  that  night  I 
sat  by  him,  and  moment  by  moment  saw  him  slip- 
ping farther  and  farther  away  from  me.  If  there  are 
degrees  in  bliss,  ho  is  gone  from  me  for  ever,  for  I 
could  never  hope  to  attain  to  the  same  place  portioned 
to  him." 

"  The  best  man  I  ever  knew,"  said  Stephen  thought- 
fully— "a  man  whose  life  put  all  the  rest  of  us  to 
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shame.  I  shall  never  forget  how  he  received  me  that 
uig:hc  I  took  refill  with  him  before  I  went  to  Aus- 
tralia. How  wisely,  how  faithfully  he  spoke  to  me  ! 
I  often  think  of  him,  living:  his  solitary  life,  his  plain 
old  face  so  full  of  the  beauty  of  holiness — ^fearless 
for  the  truth.  He  counselled  me  .gainst  oing  away 
so  far.  But  I  would  go,  and  I  went  I  was  a  r^nilfti' 
keg*  of  gunpowder  in  those  days,  Mary.  IVe  got 
quieter  now,  I  think.  I  should  think  twice  now 
before  I'd  rush  off  to  the  undermost  side  of  the 
world  simply  because  things  went  crooked  at  home.'* 

'•And  you,  Stephen — what  have  you  been  doing 
ever  since  ?  '*  she  asked. 

**  I  went  down  to  Flashford,  as  you  told  me,*'  he 
said,  speaking  jerkily,  in  low,  abrupt  tones,  resting 
his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  on  his  hande. 
"I  found  it  rather  diificult  to  find— to  find  what 
I  sought" 

•'  But  you  succeeded  ? "  she  asked,  trying  to  still  the 
wild  throbbing  of  her  heart 

''Yes,"  he  said  gloomily.  "I  found  her  at  lasty 
living  in  a  wretched  little  hut  outside  the  town." 

"Is  she  poor/"  Mary  asked,  her  speech  faltering, 
her  throat  dry. 

Her  future  life  was  hanging  on  the  utterances  of 
the  next  few  moments,  and  as  she  looked  at 
the  bowed,  handsome  head,  never  had  her  great  love 
yearned  over  him  as  it  did  at  this  instant  She 
wondered,  now  that  he  had  come  back  to  her,  now 
that  she  could  hear  his  voice  and  see  his  face  again, 
how  it  was  that  she  had  ever  sent  him  from  her. 
He  had  come  back  changed  aud  saddened.  Her 
woman's  instinct  was  quick  to  perceive  and  know 
that  fact 

''  Poor  \ "  he  said,  lifting  his  head,  as  though  the 
question  surprised  him.  "  Poor  ?  I  do  not  know.  I 
declare,  I  never  thought  of  that — I  never  even  thought 
of  asking.  No,  I  do  not  think  she  is  poor.  She  told 
me  once  she  would  not  be— that  she  had  enough  to 
live  on ;  but  she  is  worse  than  poor." 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  and  leant  his  head  once  more 
on  his  hands.  Mary  sat  watching  him  with  wide- 
strained  eyes.  She  could  not  question  him  farther — 
she  dared  not.    Her  strength  had  failed. 

One  thing  was  evident,  looking  at  him — ^be  had  not 
returned  a  happy,  accepted  lover.  For  the  third  time 
the  woman  he  loved  had  rejected  him,  had  put  him 
from  her.  It  was  not  likely  he  should  humble  him- 
self ever  to  ask  her  again,  and  Mary  relented  that  she 
had  subjected  him  to  so  sore  an  ordeal,  that  she  had 
sent  him  on  a  quest  so  hopeless.  She  doubted  now, 
when  it  was  too  late,  the  wisdom  of  her  decision  that 
day  in  the  Abbey  cloisters.  She  had  thought  this 
move  would  have  proved  a  cutting,  clear  and  complete, 
of  the  Gordian  knot ;  and,  behold  !  things  appeared 
more  hopelessly  mixed  up  than  ever.  She  had  not 
counted  on  the  costly  results  of  kindling  up  the 
embers  of  an  old,  a  half-conquered,  half-forgotten 
love  in  a  man's  heart 

"She  is  worse  than  poor,"  Stephen  said,  lifting 
up  his  head  once  more ;  and  she  saw  the  glistening 
of  tears  in  the  brave,  manly  eyes — "she  is  blind." 

Mary  sat  in  shocked  silence  for  a  time.  Then  a 
great  rush  of  pity *f or  this  shadowing  of  a  young  life — 


a  life  she  had  never  come  in  contact  with  or  met,  yet 
one  so  closely  bound  up  with  her  own — came  to  her, 
and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  also. 

"  Oh,  poor,  poor  girl !  I  am  so  sorry  for  her^and  she 
BO  young.  Is  it  hopeless,  Stephen?  Has  anything 
been  done  for  her  \  " 

"  She  is  friendless — ^nothing  has  been  done  for  her. 
There  is  no  one  to  do  anything — but  it  is  hopeless,  she 
says." 

"  But  she  cannot  know." 

"  Her  mother  died  blind,  it  appears ;  and  for  years 
she  has  lived  under  the  shadow  of  this  blow,  which 
at  last  has  fallen." 

"But  she  should  have  advice.  Is  there  no  one  to 
see  after  her  ?  A  thing  like  this  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  on  unheeded.  Time  may  be  of  the  utmost 
value." 

"She  lives  with  the  married  daughter  of  an  old 
servant — ^her  nurse,  I  believe ;  a  kind-hearted,  poor 
woman,  but  a  peasant  Think  what  a  life  this  is  for 
Hilda ! — a  lady,  refined  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
eating  her  heart  out  in  this  worse  than  solitude." 

"  Poor,  poor  young  thing ! "  said  Mary  again,  wist- 
fully, from  the  depths  of  truest  compassion. 

"  And  did  she  welcome  you,  Stephen  /  Was  she  glad 
to  meet  with  you  again  ? " 

"  I  believe  she  was,"  he  replied  wearily.  "  Yon 
would  be  glad  to  meet  with  almost  anyone,  your 
bitterest  enemy  even,  under  circumstances  like  these. 
The  isolation  of  her  darkened  life  is  just  misery  to 
think  of." 

Mary  sat  in  silence,  and  Stephen  did  not  appear  to 
want  to  talk.  He  sat  moodily  staring  at  the  carpet : 
while  she,  looking  at  him,  seemed  buried  in  deep 
thought 

Mrs.  Clare,  writing  her  important  letters  by  the 
morning-room  fire  down -stairs,  would  have  l)een  sur- 
prised at  lover-raptures  such  as  these,  could  she  but 
have  stolen  unobserved  into  the  room. 

"  I  will  do  whatever  is  best  for  him,"  Mary  had 
spoken — and  her  heart,  listening  to  the  words,  had 
ratified  the  solemn  vow  —  by  the  death- bed  of  her 
old  friend.  Later  on,  when  she  had  looked  her 
last  upon  that  face,  which  bad  been  so  dear  to  her, 
lying  in  the  steadfast,  inviolable  calm  of  death,  she 
had  repeated  the  promise,  and  the  dead  face  had 
seemed  to  smile.  If  Ood  had  so  willed,  she  would  have 
broken  the  shrine  of  this  earthly  love,  and  poured  the 
purer  affection  of  self-abnegation  at  His  feet  But 
now  Stephen  had  come  back  to  her,  and  claimed  her 
help  in  living  his  life.  No  happy  married  life  would, 
this  one  be — two  hearts  joined  in  perfect  unity — but 
the  rather  a  long  martyrdom,  one  heart  pouring  out 
its  treasure  of  affection  without  even  the  most  meagre 
crumb  of  response  vouchsafed  in  reward.  Well,  after 
all,  is  not  to  love,  to  suffer,  to  endure,  woman's  highest 
work  and  vocation  upon  earth  ?  Other  women  had 
trodden  this  sacred  way  before  her,  and  trodden  it 
with  songs  and  smiles. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  her. 

"  Stephen,  was  it  for  this  reason  she  sent  you  from 
her  before  I "  she  asked  him.  "  You  say  she  knew  this 
was  coming." 

"  I  half  hoped  that,"  he  said  sorrowfully,  "  but  I  do 
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not  flatter  myself  that  it  was  so.     She  never  cared 
for  me." 

*'  She  must  be  less  than  woman  if  she  is  not  touched 
1^  your  persistent  faithfulness." 

^*Tes,  I  believe  she  feels  for  me — I  think  she  is 
sorry  for  me.  But  what  of  that?  A  man  does  not 
want  a  woman  to  marry  him  out  of  pity."  " 

"  Did  you  ask  her  a^in  ? "  said  Mary,  very  low. 

"I  did.    You  told  me  to,"  he  said  shortly. 

**And  she  refused  you?" 

»'  Yes." 

"She  thoug^ht  perhaps  you  wanted  to  marry  her 
from  pity,"  sugfgested  Mary,  pleadiniir,  as  it  were,  for 
.tii«  woman  who  was  her  rival. 

^*  I  do  not  think  she  thought  that,"  he  replied.  *'  I 
do  not  see  how  she  could  possibly  think  that.  I  am 
not  pfifted  with  very  shining  qualities  of  eloquence, 
but  I  think  as  a  rule  I  can  contrive  to  make  my 
meaning  clear.  I  think  she  must  have  known — if  she 
has  a  woman's  heart  in  her  breast — ^that  it  was  love, 
not  pity,  prompted  me." 

''And  she  refused  you — grave  you  no  hope?" 
questioned  Mary,  her  face  growing  strangely  white 
and  calm,  but  with  a  new  light  shining  in  her  stead- 
fast eyes. 

**  None,"  he  said  briefly.  "  1  was  a  fool  to  go  and 
play  with  edged  tools." 

**  I  sent  you,  Stephen,"  she  said  softly. 

**And  I  obeyed.    Are  you  satisfied,  Mary?" 

**  Quite." 

There  was  long  silence  after  that  one  short  word,  so 
i3oftly  spoken.  A  rather  bitter  smile  lingered  about 
Mary's  face,  as  she  sat  with  downcast  eyes  musing — 
torturing  herself  with  thoughts  of  how  Stephen  had 
made  his  meaning  plain  to  the  blind  girl,  how  his 
voice  had  faltered  and  thrilled  and  broken  with 
sweetest  pleading  words  of  love,  his  handsome  face 
glowed  and  lightened  with  emotion.  She  could  guess 
what  an  eager  lover  he  would  make,  how  swiftly  and 
fully  his  love  would  overflow  from  his  lips,  how 
earnestly  with  face  and  speech  and  gesture  he  would 
Woo.  But  for  her — ^his  wife— this  breaking-up  of  the 
deeps  of  his  nature  would  never  come.  His  heart 
Would  never  beat  faster  at  the  touch  of  her  hand,  his 
soul  leap  forth  to  meet  hers,  his  eyes  look  into  hers 
saying  mutely,  "  We  love ;  sufficient  are  we,  each  for 
each."  In  all  the  long  days  stretching  away  before 
them  both  into  the  dim  future  she  would  never  see 
the  love-light  shine  in  his  eyes  for  her. 

Well,  she  must  bear  her  lot.  She  had  sent  him  into . 
the  fire,  and  was  it  his  fault  that  he  had  come  back 
scathed  and  maimed  ?  In  these  past  years  of  absence,  of 
separation,  from  the  woman  he  loved,  he  had  won  to  a 
kind  of  steadfast,  sweet  serenity ;  his  face  had  taken  on 
an  expression  of  grave  cheerfulness ;  and  had  she  had 
but  faith  enough  to  answer  him  as  he  had  wished  that 
day  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  all  might  still  have 
been  well.  Had  she  but  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and 
taken  the  affection  he  offered  her  for  what  it  was 
worth,  might  not  the  years  have  brought  happiness 
to  both  sore  hearts? — might  not  that  puny  seed  of 
affection  have  grown  up  into  a  verdant,  far-spreading 
tree  of  love  ?  But  now  he  had  seen  his  old  love  once 
again.    The  remembranoe  of  her — lonely,  friendless, 


and  blind— would  embitter  his  days  for  ever.  Mary, 
in  sending  him  on  this  quest,  had  destroyed  his  peace, 
cast  him  down  from  the  heights  of  contentment  to 
which  he  had  attained ;  and  now  that  he  had  returned 
in  dejectioa  and  sorrow,  it  only  remained  to  her  to 
oonsecrate  her  life  to  the  task  of  soothing  and  con- 
soling him,  and  with  unfailing  love  to  endeavour  to 
warm  and  brighten  his  life. 

There  was  a  time  when  such  a  destiny  had  been  to 
her  imagination  the  acme  of  bliss.  She  could  think 
of  no  higher  joy  than  to  be  with  him  always,  to 
possess  the  right  to  claim  him  as  nearest  and  dearest 
on  earth,  to  share  his  home,  making  it  an  earthl^'^ 
paradise,  to  which  in  absence  his  heart  would  fondly 
turn.  The  desire  of  her  heart  was  granted  now.  He 
would  make  her  his  wife  ;  he  would  be  gentle,  kind, 
chivalrous  towards  her,  seeking  ever  her  welfare 
before  his  own,  paying  her  every  due  observance, 
encircling  her  life  with  courtly  kindliness,  but  never 
in  all  the  long  years  to  come  would  he  turn  to  her 
and  say,  **  Mary,  I  love  you !  '*  And  without  his 
love,  all  else  he  gave,  or  could  give,  was  worth- 
less. 

*'  Life  is  very  hard,"  he  said  at  last,  breaking  the 
long  silence  that  had  fallen  on  them. 

**  Life  U  very  hard,"  she  repeated,  speaking  more  to 
herself  than  to  him  ;  "it  is  so  hard  to  know  what  is 
right  to  do.  I  always  think  if  we  only  could  know 
clearly  which  was  the  way  we  should  follow,  it  would 
be  easy  enough  to  do  it — that  would  only  require 
a  little  courage.  But  the  thing  that  disheartens 
most  of  all  is  the  endeavour  to  disentangle  right  and 
wrong  and  to  find  out  clearly  which  is  which." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  never  bothered  my  head  much 
about  these  things,"  he  said;  "I  ju.st  go  straight 
ahead." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  the  best  way,  after  all,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  with  a  musing  expression  deep  in 
her  weary  eyes.  "  Sometimes  I  think  I  am  too  much 
like  the  children  pulling  up  their  plants  to  look  if  the 
roots  are  growing.  I  get  puzzled  over  what  to  do,  and 
when  I  sit  down  to  think  the  matter  out  I  only  get 
deeper  into  the  mire  of  confusion.  I  think  if  I  would 
only  let  myself  alone  a  little  more,  I  should  get  on 
better." 

"  I  think  you  are  all  right,"  he  replied.  "  It  seems 
to  me  you  generally  manage  to  do  the  right  thing." 

Mary  shook  her  head,  but  made  no  answer. 

Stephen  stood  up,  and  came  over  to  where  she  sat 
He  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder.  His  face 
was  very  white. 

"  You  always  have  been  true  and  good  since  I  have 
known  you,"  he  said  gently.  *'  Now,  I  suppose,  we 
miist  do  the  best  we  can  to  be  good  and  true  to- 
gether, Mary.  Do  not  be  hard  on  me  at  first,  or  ex- 
pect too  much  from  me ;  but  I  will  do  my  best." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,  Stephen." 

Her  voice  was  hard  and  cold,  very  far  removed 
from  its  ordinary  gentle  sweetness. 

"Then  you  hold  to  our  agreement?  You  accept 
me  as  your  husband  ? "  he  said,  and  faltered  in  his 
words,  breaking  down  into  silenoe  altogether,  wait- 
ing for  her  to  speak. 

Mary  sat  looking  straight  before  her ;  so  she  could 
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not  see  how  ashen  his  faoe  had  |rn>wn,  nor  how 
strained  a  look  came  into  the  dark  eyes  bent  on 
her. 

*'  Yes/'  she  said,  still  speaking  in  that  monotonous, 
harsh  tone,  **I  will  do  whatever  is  best  for  yon." 

In  thought  she  was  away  by  the  dead  man's  side, 
looking  at  the  marble  pallor,  the  smile  of  heavenly 
peace,  of  the  still,  white  face. 

••  I  will  do  whatever  you  like,  Stephen,"  she  re- 
peated. 

Stephen  drew  himself  sharply  up  to  his  full  height, 
and  passed  his  right  hand  swiftly  downwards  over 
h  s  faoe.  He  had  voluntarily  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife.    Honour  forbade  him  crave  his  freedom. 

Then  and  there,  in  that  moment  of  time,  came  the 
crisis  of  his  existence.  Short,  sharp,  and  fierce  the 
straggle,  but  he  came  forth  conqueror. 

'•God  bless  you,  Mary ! "  he  said  gently ;  "  I  will  do 
my  best  to  make  you  happy." 

He  did  not  take  her  hand,  nor  attempt  to  kiss  her. 
She  sat  motionless,  looking  straight  before  her  with 
unseeing  eyes. 

A  strange  betrothal,  surely  ! 

''Together  we  might  be  a  little  kind  to  her,"  he 
said  softly  ;  then  paused. 

**  Yes,"  said  Mary  again. 

This  cold  stillness  was  unlike  the  ready  sympathy 
which  till  now  she  had  always  shown  him.  Did  it 
promise  well  for  their  wedded  life? 

'*  At  least,  yon  perhaps  would  be  kind  to  her,"  he 
faltered.  ''  I  do  not  wiah  to  see  her  again.  I  wHl  not 
see  her  again,"  he  added,  with  sudden  fierce  vehe- 
mence. '•  But  you,"  he  continued—"  you  have  a  great, 
warm  heart,  Mary ;  no  one  knows  that  better  than 
I  do  :  you  could  devise  somer  means  of  making  her 
life  less  dreary,  less  desolate." 

"Perhaps  so." 

"You  might  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  live  with 
some  bright,  pleasant  family,  where  they  would  treat 
her  kindly,  read  for  her,  take  her  out — all  that  sort 
of  thing,"  he  urged. 

"Perhaps  so,"  Mary  said  again. 

His  hand  dropped  from  her  shoulder.  He  looked 
pained  and  discouraged.  It  was  unlike  Mary  to  be  so 
cold  and  uninterested  in  any  project  his  heart  was  set 
upon  to  fulfil.  He  could  not  know  that  even  now  he 
wrung  her  heart  with  the  cruellest  grip  of  agony 
that  that  poor  loving  heart  had  known.  He  could 
not  even  faintly  suspect  the  torture  he  was  causing 
her.    He  did  not  dream  she  loved  him. 

"We  shall  do  the  best  we  can,"  he  said,  striving 
to  speak  cheerily  before  he  went  away.  *'I  am  sure 
we  shall  be  fairly  happy  after  a  time — that  is,  as 
happy  as  most  married  people  are.  Real  happiness  is 
no  longer  on  earth,  I  believe ;  it  is  only  to  be  found  in 
poetry  and  fairy  tales.  But  we  shall  get  along  very 
well ;  we  are  such  old  friends,  you  know.  Good- 
night, dear  Mary ;  may  I  tell  my  relations  it  is  all 
settled  I " 

"Just  as  you  like,  Stephen.  I  shall  not  ask  you 
to  stay  any  longer.  I  have  rather  a  headache  this 
evening." 

"  Poor  Mary !  you  look  tired ;  and  I  have  been 
pelfishly  boring  you  with   my   worries,  as  usnal.     I 


wonder  you  have  any  patience  left  witii  me.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  have  a  lot  to  put  up  with  in  me." 

He  spoke  cheerily,  bravely,  but  as  he  walked 
\  homewards  through  the  thronging  streets  glaring 
with  gas,  his  heart  was  sore  within  him. 

He  did  not  jubilantly  proclaim  his  engagement 
to  his  family  and  friends.  Not  yet  could  he  bear 
questions,  congratidations,  rallyings.  So  he  kept 
silence,  going  about  his  daily  business  like  a  man 
in  an  evil  dream.  His  mother  emptied  the  vials  of 
her  'wrath  and  chronic  discontent  upon  his  devoted 
head,  and  he  listened  in  phlegmatic  silence,  answering 
not  at  all.  He  managed  the  conduct  of  affairs  at 
his  office  with  outward  decorum,  but  inwardly  feeling 
dazed  and  stupefied. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second  day  from  his  last 
visit  to  Mary  he  suddenly  awoke  to  a  sense  that 
some  sacrifices  on  the  4ltar  of  conventionality  were 
expected  of  him.  He  hastened  to  a  florist's  shop, 
and  purchased  a  couple  of  guineas'  worth  of  hot- 
house flowers.  With  these  he  presented  himself  at 
the  little  villa  at  West  Kensington,  feeling  exceed- 
ingly ashamed  of  himself,  the  sense  of  shame  stretch- 
ing backwards  over  his  past,  overshading  his  present, 
and  enveloping  his  future. 

"  Miss  Owens  is  not  at  home,  sir,"  said  the  servant 
who  opened  the  door,  as  Stephen  was  about  uncere- 
moniously to  pass  in  and  up  the  stairs. 

"Oh  1 "  said  Stephen,  producing  his  card-case ;  "  will 
she  be  at  home  this  evening,  do  you  think  / " 

"Miss  Owens  has  left  town,  sir." 

Stephen  veiled  his  astonishment  as  decently  as  he 
oonld.    He  felt  a  little  injured  likewise. 

"  Can  I  see  Mrs.  Clare  ? "  he  asked. 

"Mrs.  Clare  went  with  my  mistress." 

Stephen  handed  in  his  flowers  and  card,  and 
marched  off  in  high  dudgeon.  When  he  reached 
home  he  found  Louise  there,  excitedly  conversing  with 
her  mother,  who  was  copiously  weeping.  A  telegram, 
announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  Fraser,  had  just  been 
received  from  Annette.  Stephen  listened  in  silence,  it 
never  so  much  as  occurring  to  his  benumbed  faculties 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  to  his  sister  at  once. 

The  shrewd  and  practical  -  minded  Louise  first 
placed  this  fact  beneath  his  observation.  He  felt 
rather  surprised. 

"  Of  course  you  will  leave  immediately  for  Aix-les- 
Bains,  Stephen/"  she  remarked  casually. 

Stephen  rallied  his  scattered  senses. 

"  I  ?  Oh,  I  suppose  so.  I  never  thought  of  that 
Of  course  I  must  go.  I  forgot  Annette  would  be 
alone." 

Before  leaving  town  he  called  again  at  Marv 
Owens'.  She  had  not  yet  returned  to  town,  nor  had 
she  written,  the  servant  said. 

Stephen  brought  the  disconsolate  widow  home  to 
his  own  house.  It  was  rather  a  distraction  in  his 
weariness  to  have  her  there.  Annette  was  bright  and 
lively,  and  had  always  been  his  favourite  sister.  Mrs. 
Wray  treated  her  younger  daughter  with  the  respect 
due  to  riches  ;  for  the  defunct  Fraser  had  nobly  done 
his  duty,  and  bequeathed  his  all  to  his  blooming  young 
widow. 

Again  and  yet  again  Stephen  called  at  the  house 
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**I  will  do  whatever  is  bc«t  for  5'0\i."*-jj.  -195. 


of  his  betrothed,  only  to  perpetually  meet  with  the 
same  response.  Miss  Owens  was  from  home.  Mrs. 
Clare  had  gfone  to  relations  of  her  own  in  the  country. 
Miss  Owens  had  left  no  address,  never  wrote,  sent  no 


Stephen  wondered  more  and  more  as  the  weeks 
rolled  on  and  still  there  was  no  intelli$rence  of  her. 
In  his  porplexity  he  had  no  one  to  consult.    All  that 


was  left  of  Mr.  Davenent  was  a  grassy  mound  in 
a  country  churchyard.  He  could  not  very  well 
advertise  for  her  in  the  agfony  column  of  a  daily 
paper.  He  could  but  possess  his  soul  in  patience 
until  she  chose  to  come  back.  But  he  felt  she  was 
treating?  him  very  badly.  And  he  was  careful  in 
nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 
{To  be  omiclutltd.) 
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THE    SALVATION    OF    THE    CANAANITE. 

BT  TH£  VERY  BEV.  G.  A.  CBADWICK,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  ABM  AG  H. 

*'  I  will  cut  off  the  pride  of  the  Philistines.  And  I  will  take  away  his  blood  out  of  his  mouth,  and  his  abominatiuns  ft-om 
between  his  teeth;  uud  he  also  shall  be  a  remnant  for  our  God;  and  he  shall  be  as  a  chiefUiiu  in  Judali,  ami  Elcron  as  a 
Jebuslte."— Zbch.  ix:  6,  7. 


JlGHTLY  to  understand  this  text 
we  muflt  go  a  preat  way  back. 
We  remember  Noah^s  prophecy 
oonoeming  his  children^  which 
summed  up  so  much  of  human 
history.  ''Blessed  be  the  Lord 
€rod  of  Shem/*  he  said ;  and 
Shem  has  actually  been  the 
recipient  of  every  prreat  relij?ious  impulse  that  has 
moved  mankind.  Throujfh  Shem  were  given  all  the 
revelations  which  broadened  and  deepened  into 
Christianity,  and  of  him  according  to  the  flesh  Christ 
came.  Grod  has  been  emphatically  the  God  of  Shem. 
Also  he  said,  "  Gk)d  shall  enlarge  Japheth ; "  and  so  it 
is.  From  him  sprang  the  people  of  Europe  and  much 
of  Asia,  all  America  and  the  islands  of  the  Southern 
Seas,  and  the  colonies  of  the  modern  world.  When 
we  say  of  the  flag  of  our  own  land  that  the  sun 
never  sets  upon  it,  we  mention  but  one  example  of 
the  extent  to  which  God  has  enlarged  our  forefather. 
Moreover,  he  is  to  share  in  the  peculiar  blessing  of  his 
brother,  but  only  in  dependence  upon  him :  '*  He* 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  And  so  it  is  that 
Japheth  has  received  no  revelation  of  his  own :  he  has 
always  shared  what  was  conveyed  to  his  Eastern 
brother,  and  had  shelter  in  his  tent  We  open  our 
Bibles,  and  read  the  long  list  of  authors  whom  God 
inspired,  but  not  one  of  them  is  of  our  race  of  Japheth. 
We  have  had  the  art,  the  invention,  the  poetry,  the 
conquest  of  earth,  but  when  we  sought  a  resting- 
place  for  the  soul,  a  home  for  the  questionings  and 
imaginations  which  wandered  through  the  worlds  we 
have  always  come  back,  weary  and  dissatisfied,  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem. 

Now,  that  is  apparently  a  good  argument  for  mis- 
sions. We  our8e.l';es  have  nothing  that  we  have  not 
received ;  we  ourselves  would  be  naked  and  savage 
idolaters  if  the  grace  of  Gcd  had  not  taken  us  in  to 
share  the  blessings  of  the  race  of  Shem ;  and  it  is 
only  just  that  we  should  in  turn  pass  on  to  other 
races  and  other  tribes  the  sacred  flame  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  our  own  abodes.  But  then  it  might  be 
answered,  *'  Perhaps  all  races  are  not  fitted  to  receive 
Christianity ;  some  may  be  too  degraded,  too  steeped  in 
idolatrous  notions  a  .d  foul  practices,  to  be  won  by  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  We  should  give  them  the  Gospel  if 
only  they  were  prepared  for  it ;  we  admit  that  it  is 
all-precious,  but  we  doubt  that  it  is  all -pervading." 
Such  objectors  do  not  question  the  depth  of  the 
influence  of  grace,  but  the  breadth  of  it ;  they  admit 
that  it  can  penetrate  the  abysses  of  a  fallen  heart,  but 
doubt  whether  it  can  reach  the  outlying  and  desert 
fields  of  human  nature.  Is  not  that  doubt  justified 
32 


by  the  exclusion  of  the  third  son  of  Noah  from  the 
blessings  of  both  Shem  and  Japheth  ?  What  about  the 
children  of  Ham  ?  Above  all,  what  about  his  worst 
descendants,  the  Canaanites,  who  not  only  lost  every 
blessing,  but  were  actually  smitten  with  a  curse? 
"Cursed  be  Canaan;  a  slave  of  slaves  shall  he  be." 

If  any  race  were  ever  shut  out  from  hope,  reprobate 
in  the  sternest  sense  of  that  dread  word,  it  was  the 
race  of  Canaan.  In  the  very  act  of  promising  that 
God  should  be  the  God  of  Shem,  and  admitting 
Japheth  to  share  his  blessedness,  and  while  passing 
over  with  solemn,  yet  not  desperate,  silence  the 
remaining  progeny  of  Ham,  God's  inspired  servant 
hurled  at  Canaan  this  tremendous  doom.  And  it 
came  home.  No  idolatries  were  so  immoral  as  theirs, 
nor  so  cruel.  Their  land  was  smitten  by  Joshua  with 
the  sword  of  God,  and  the  taint  of  sin  had  penetrated 
so  far  into  their  system  that .  not  even  their  little 
children  should  be  preserved  alive.  All  must  perish. 
The  Canaanites  are  branded  in  Scripture  as  the  very 
types  of  the  abandoned  and  God-forsaken.  If  any 
human  family  was  ever  beyond  hope,  certainly  it  was 
this  family. 

Yet  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  show  that  they  are 
neither  capriciously  nor  inexorably  marked  for  ruin. 
AVhy  were  not  all  the  sons  of  Ham  cursed  alike  for 
his  transgression?  Doubtless  because  they  did  not 
equally  share  his  depravity,  and  the  vengeance  of 
God  falls  only  where  it  is  deserved.  Why  was  not 
the  Holy  Land  given  at  once  to  Abraham  and  his  seed, 
but  only  after  a  lapse  of  weary  centuries  of  longing 
and  of  bondage  ?  Because  the  iniquity  of  the  doomed 
race  was  not  yet  full,  and  therefore  God  would  not 
yet  destroy  them.  Who  was  that  royal  priest,  the 
special  type  of  Christ,  to  whom  Abraham  himself  paid 
tithes  ?  Melchizedek  was  a  priest  in  Canaan.  And 
when  the  sword  of  Joshua  smote  the  land,  in  the 
very  hour  of  vengeance,  a  woman  of  Canaan — Rahab 
— oscaped  by  faith  the  ruin  of  her  kindred,  and 
married  into  the  royal  line  of  Judah ;  so  that  the 
blood  of  this  Canaanite  (as  also  of  a  Moabites3, 
Ruth)  ran  in  the  veins  of  David  and  Solomon,  and 
even  of  our  Lord  Himself.  Passing  on  to  the  time  of 
David,  we  find,  among  his  foremost  thirty,  Uriah — 
the  chivalrous,  the  unsuspecting,  and  the  deeply 
wronged.  And  he  was  not  the  only  one.  There  was 
also  Ittai  of  Gath,  the  stranger  and  exile,  whom 
David  would  have  spared  from  sharing  his  mis- 
fortunes, but  who  swore  to  be  faithful  in  life  and 
death ;  and  Zelek  was  an  Ammonite,  and  Ishbosheth 
also  was  a  Canaanite.  Now  all  these  held  a  position 
higher  than  that  of  a  modern  colonel  in  the  ranks  of 
the  hosts  of  Israel. 
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But  this  text  sugrjrests  a  still  more  remarkable  case 
of  the  adoption  of  a  sdu  of  the  evil  race.  We  re- 
member with  what  difficulty  Jerusalem  was  wrested 
from  the  Jebusites,  who  boasted  that  the  blind  and 
the  lame  could  hold  it.  Years  afterwards,  when  the 
vanity  of  David  brouj^rht  a  plague  on  Israel,  and  the 
destroying  an^'-el  pauncd  over  a  certain  threshing-floor, 
it  was  from  Araunah  the  Jebusite  that  the  king 
bought  the  site  on  which  to  build  an  altar,  and  the 
cattle,  and  the  implements,  to  burn.  On  such  friendly 
terms  were  they  that  Araunah,  dwelling  now  in 
peace  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  would  fain  have  made 
them  a  free  gift,  and  he  prayed  for  David  that  the 
Lord  his  God  might  receive  him. 

We  return  to  our  text  with  this  pleasant  picture  of 
reconciliation  before  our  eyes.  Through  all  the  inter- 
vening period,  until  the  return  of  Israel  from  cap- 
tivity, Uic  Canaanites  never  lest  their  hold  on  some  of 
their  chief  cities  ;  there  is  no  mention,  in  particular, 
of  Ekron  having  fallen.  But  now  the  ruin  of  Tyre, 
that  great  city  of  their  race,  is  imminent ;  and  this 
crash  will  have  its  effect  upon  them  all.  Yet  the 
prophet  does  not  predict  the  ruin  but  the  conversion 
of  the  children  of  Canaan.  The  stubborn  Ekron  shall 
be  as  the  Jebusite,  long  since  won.  And  with  sub- 
mission should  come  grace.  In  their  dread  idol- 
feasts  there  were  "  drink  offerings  of  blood,"  mixed,  no 
doubt,  with  wine  ;  but  now  the  Lord  will  purify  this 
blood  out  of  their  mouths.  Their  zeal  for  idolatry 
resembled  the  tenacity  of  a  wild  bea.st  fixing  his  teeth 
stubbornly  upon  his  prey  :  but  the  Lord  will  take 
away  their  abomiiuible  feastings  from  between  their 
clenched  teeth ;  and  "all  of  them  that  are  left  shall 
be  for  our  God— He  shall  be  as  a  governor  in  Judah  :" 
and  the  stubborn  and  warlike  Ekron  shall  be  re- 
ceived into  the  covenant  and  family  of  promise,  even 
as  the  Jebusit3  had  been  under  Araunah  five  hun- 
dred years  before.     The  Lord  was  preparing  for  the 


largeness  and  fulness  of  Christianity  in  thus  teach- 
ing Israel  to  look  for  the  conversion  of  the  children 
of  that  great  and  bitter  curse.  And  therefore,  in 
the  tenth  verse,  Messiah,  it  is  said,  shall  *' Speak 
peace  unto  tho  heathen ; "  and  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter,  verse  1),  '*The  Lord  shall  be  King  over  all 
the  earth  ; "  "  One  Lord,  and  His  name  one." 

There  are  few  things  more  wonderful,  more  con- 
vincing, than  the  fact  of  such  a  narrow  and  morose 
race  as  Israel  cherishing  words  like  these,  words 
which  tell  us  that  the  darkest,  the  most  cruel,  the 
most  abject,  the  most  accursed  of  the  human  race, 
are  not  forgotten  utterly  by  the  grace  of  God,  by 
the  God  of  grace. 

Here,  then,  is  a  lesson  for  all  time. 

Is  anyone  to-day  despairing  of  the  mercy  of  the 
All-merciful  Father  ?  Perhaps  he  knows  the  very  sin 
which  was  the  turning-point  in  his  career.  Perhaps  he 
recognises  a  mortal  sentence,  when  despair  converts 
his  heart  to  stone,  or  selfishness  freezes  it  to  ice,  or 
X>assion  kindles  it  into  flame. 

Well,  the  ancient  Canaanite  \ca%  sentenced,  cursed 
by  Noah,  devoted  by  Moses,  stricken  by  Joshua,  a  very 
proverb  of  wickedness,  desperate  and  fated.  And  yet 
we  have  seen  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
Canaanite  who  offered  himself  was  cast  out  from  God. 
Here,  as  the  Old  Testament  draws  near  its  close,  is 
the  promise  that  this  race  also  shall  be  embraced  in  the 
Gospel  net,  which  gathers  all,  both  bad  and  good. 

And  the  New  Testament  reveals  a  woman  of  Canaan, 
who  receives  blessing  and  a  never-dying  fame,  be- 
cause, although  Jesus  in  the  flesh  was  not  sent  to  her, 
yet  she  believed  that  even  the  dogs  are  not  driven 
with  blows  and  insults  away  from  the  table  of  God, 
that  cnmibs  fall  even  for  them,  and  the  Host  is 
*•  their  Master  "  also. 

In  the  dealings  of  God  with  man,  nothing  is 
desperate  except  despair. 
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SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 


THE    CAPTIVITY    AND 

Xo.  24.     Nkiie.miah  in  Babylon. 
To  read — ychvmiah   /.,  ii,   1 — S. 

EWS.  (1—4.)  Last  lessons  told  of 
Ezra's  reforms  .'n  Judiua — thir- 
teen years  now  passtxl.  Attention 
turned  to  Xehemiah,  one  of  those 
who  remained  Ijeliind  in  Baby- 
lon. Keceives  \\At  from  ])arty 
of  friends  from  Judvii — one  of 
iliem  liis  own  brotlier.  What 
does  he  hear  ] 

The  Jews  r.re  in  great  trouMe. 

Wall  of  Jerusaxni  broken  down. 

The  citv  hVs  desolate. 

What  does  lie  do  .' 


RESTORATIOX    OF    JUDAH. 

WeepK  for  his  brethren — showing  sympathy. 

FaxtH — showing  sorrow. 

Prayn — showing  trust  in  God  to  help. 

II.  PRAYEK8.     (5—11.)    See  the  different  parts:— 

(a')  Addrcftit.  God  is  great — therefore  able  to 
help. 

God  is  merciful — therefore  willing  to  help. 

God  keeps  His  covenant  —  therefore  pledged  to 
help. 

(/»)  CoHj'ai.iion.    Whole  nation  had  sinned. 

Families  had  sinned. 

He,  too.  has  sinne<l. 

(/•)  rii  a.  God  had  promised  to  restore  His  people, 
if  ponitent. 

Thc:*e  now  penitent  are  His  people. 
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{d)  Prayer.    That  his  prayer  may  be  heard. 

That  he  may  gain  the  king's  favour. 

What  does  all  this  show  on  the  part  of  Nehe- 
miah  I 

Patriotism — towards  his  country. 

Piety — towards  God. 

Prudence — desirin;?  kind's  favour. 

III.  Requests,  (li.  1 — S.)  Five  months  passed. 
Nehemiah  in  daily  attendance  on  king.  Bides  his 
time.  Will  not  spoil  chance  of  success  by  too  grreat 
hurry.    What  were  his  duties' — 

To  taste  wine  first — lest  it  should  be  poisoned. 

To  look  cheerful  always — to  add  to  kinjj's  pleasure. 

To  wait  till  spoken  to. 

One  day  he  fails  to  be  cheerful  —  king*  questions 
him.    What  does  he  do.' 

Quickly  sends  up  prayer  for  wisdom  to  spaak. 

Explains  his  sadness — aska  for  leave  of  absence. 

Asks  also  for  letters  to  the  governors  on  the  road, 
timber  for  building,  etc. 

Obtains  all  he  wants,  for  God*s  good  hand  is  with 
him. 

Lessok.     Ask^  and  ye  shall  have. 


Lesson.    If  God  he  for  vft,  tvho  can  be  against  v»? 

III.  The  Wobk.  Chapter  iii.  full  of  details — 
telling  how  each  part  of  the  work  was  done.  Can 
learn  some  lessons  : — 

1.  Example.  High  priest  took  the  lead  (iii.  1), 
joined  by  other  priests — ^built  *'  sheep-gate  "  and  part 
of  wall  close  to  Temple.  So  this  part  "sanctified" 
or  dedicated  to  God.  Thus  work  was  begun  with 
prayer  for  God's  blessing. 

2.  Zeal.  All  set  to  work  in  good  earnest — rulers, 
Levites,  Nethinims,  high  and  low,  all  working  for 
common  good  —  even  women  did  what  they  could, 
(iii.  12.) 

Lessons.  1.  Blessing  of  nnity.  How  different 
would  have  been  if  had  quarrelled  as  to  boundaries, 
proper  work  for  each,  etc.  United  work  sure  to 
prosper.  Same  true  of  families — ^brothers  and  sisters, 
etc.    (Ps.  cxzxiii.  1.) 

2.  Blessing  of  tvork  for  God.  Jews  were  building 
up  city  of  Jerusalem.  Another  City  always  being 
built— God's  Church  (Heb.  xii.  22),  a  city  of  living 
Bouls.  All  must  join  in  building  this  (Ps.  cxxii.  6), 
notwithstanding  opposition.    Who  will  help? 


No.  25.    Nehemiah  in  Jerusalem. 
To  read — Xehemiah  ii.  9 — 20. 

I.  The  Journey.  (9—15.)  Long  distance  from 
Babylon  to  Jud^a.  Across  great  rivers  —  through 
hostile  countries— but  king  had  given  armed  escort. 
Journey  made  in  safety. 

Two  pei'sons  alone  oppose.    Who  are  they? 

Sanballat — ^probably  Governor  of  Samaria. 

Tobiah  —  formerly  a  slave,  now  Governor  of  Am- 
monites. 

Both  enemies  of  Jews — angry  that  help  has  come 
to  them. 

Now  Nehemiah  has  come  to  Jerusalem  —  rests 
three  days  —  then  determines  to  see  all  round  city. 
Notice — 

(a)  Goes  in  the  night — showing  caution. 

(J)  Goes  with  small  escort — showing  prudence. 

(^)  Keeps  his  own  counsel — showing  discretion. 

(^0  Explores  whole  city — showing  thoroughness. 

Lesson.  Whatsoever  thy  hand  Jindeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might, 

II.  The  Consultation.  (1ft— 20.)  Now  Nehe- 
miah in  position  to  consult  rulers,  etc.,  as  to  plans. 
Gathers  them  together — tells  his  story — what  a  stir- 
ring one  I 

(a)  Reminds  of  distress  Jerusalem  is  in. 

(fi)  Tells  of  his  prayer  and  God's  answer  for  good. 

(r)  Tells  of  king's  substantial  help. 

Result  most  satisfactory. 

(a)  Attention — they  listen  eagerly. 

(J)  Zeal — they  will  begin  the  work  at  once. 

(r)  Enthusiasm — they  incite  one  another. 

But  difficulties  arise.  Enemies  scorn  a:.d  oppose — 
declare  they  are  rebelling  against  the  king.  How 
are  they  met.' 

(ff)  By  faith— they  trust  in  God. 

(ft)  By  decision  —  they  will  begin  the  work  at 
on -.v. 


No.  26.     Enemies    Without. 
To  read — Xehemiah  iv. 

I.  The  Attack.  (1—8.)  WTio  were  the  enemies? 
(See  ii.  10.)  Were  Samaritans,  persons  sent  by  King 
of  Assyria  to  colonise  Samaria  when  Israelites  were 
taken  captive.  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.)  Were  mixed 
people — mixed  religion.  Had  built  temple  on  Mount 
G^rizim.     How  do  they  speak? — 

(//)  With  ridicule — a  fox  could  break  down  this 
new  wall. 

(JH)  With  contempt — the  Jews  are  feeble,  easy  to 
conquer. 

(c')  With  wrath — ^angry  at  the  work  going  on. 
So  they  conspire  to  fight  and  hinder  the  work.  Mean- 
while how  did  the  Jews  work? — 

(fl)  Willingly  for  their  homes  and  beloved  city. 

(ft)  Zealously— with  all  their  mind. 

So  the  pieces  of  the  wall  were  fast  being  finished. 

II.  The  Defence.  (9—23.)  Some  of  Jews  be- 
coming discouraged — from  two  causes — 

1.  The  amount  of  the  work.  So  much  rubbish  to 
clear  away — so  few  to  work — it  can  never  be  done. 

2.  The  secret  attacks.  Cannot  see  the  enemy — they 
will  attack  unawares — the  work  must  cease. 

But  Nehemiah  not  disheartened — he  knows  what  to 
do.  All  good  works  must  meet  with  opposition,  but 
three  weapons  can  be  used — 

1.  Watch.  Walls  not  yet  high  enough  to  protect 
builders — ^so  set  watch  day  and  night  to  warn  them. 
Also  arranged  signals  by  trumpet  to  call  for  aid. 
(Ver.  20.)    Always  on  guard. 

2.  Pray.  Nehemiah  lived  by  prayer.  Prayed  when 
went  in  to  the  king.  (ii.  4.)  When  enemies  mocked, 
(iv.  4.)  Now  calls  all  the  people  to  prayer  in  this 
crisis.     (Ver.  0.) 

3.  Believe.  Reminds  nobles  of  God's  i^yrer — let 
them  trust  Him  still  (ver.  14),  and  fight  for  their 
families. 
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4.  Fight.  Prayer  and  faith  useless  without  effort 
So  all  means  adopted.    See  what  these  were: — 

(a)  Division  iiUo  relays — so  as  not  to  be  unduly 
tired. 

(V)  Weapons  always  ready — watch  never  relaxed. 

Qp)  All  stay  in  Jerusalem — always  to  be  ready. 

So  the  work  prospered.  Rulers  took  full  share — 
people  eager  and  willing.  Result  that  enemy  for  the 
time  foiled. 

Lessons.    We  too  have  enemies.    What  are  they  ? — 

(fl)  The  devil — the  evil  one,  always  seeking  to 
harm.    (1  St.  Peter  v.  8.) 

(6)  The  world — evil  of  others,  likely  to  ensnare. 

(/)  The  flesh — evil  of  self,  always  lusting  against 
the  Spirit.     (Rom.  viii.  5,  6.) 

We  too  have  weapons — ^what  are  they?— 

(a)   Watehing,    (St.  Matt  xxvi.  41.) 

(IT)  Praying.     (St  Luke  xxii.  46.) 

(r)  Fighting^  i.e.  resisting  in  the  strength  of  God. 
(1  St  Peter  v.  9.) 

No.  27.  Enemies  Within. 
To  read — Xehemiah  v, 
1.  UsuBY.  (1 — 13.)  Last  lesson  spoke  of  fighting 
against  outside  enemies.  Now  another  trouble — 
disoords  inside  the  city.  Great  complaint  made. 
What  was  the  matter?  Canaan  a  land  subject  to 
dearth.     Examples : — 

Famine  in  time  of  Jacob.     (Gen.  xliii.  1.) 

Time  of  Judges,    (Ruth  i.  1.) 

Time  of  Kings.    (1  Kings  xvii.  1.) 

Had  been  similar  dearth  now.  Perhaps  owing 
to   people  being  in  the  city — ^unable  to  attend  to 


irrigation,  etc. — ^had  to  buy  com  at  high  prices. 
What  did  they  say  ? — 

(a)  Estates  mortgaged  (or  pawned)  to  buy  oom. 

(^)  Money  borrowed  to  pay  taxes. 

(<?)  Children  sold  as  slaves  to  pay  debts.  (St.  Matt 
xviii.  25.) 

Why  was  all  this  so  wrong?    Because  it  was — 

(a)  Unlawful  —  because  usury  amongst  brethren 
was  forbidden.    (Exod.  xxii.  25.) 

(h)  Unmerciful — brother  acting  in  this  way  towards 
brother. 

So  Nehemiah  calls  an  assembly  and  rebukes  the 
nobles  and  elders  who  have  done  this.  He  shows 
them  their — 

(fl)  Ingratitude.  They  have  been  redeemed  from 
their  enemies — ^will  they  sell  their  brethren  as  slaves  ? 

(ft)  Bad  example.  This  is  not  to  walk  in  God  s 
ways — they  will  cause  a  reproach  among  the  heathen. 

The  result  most  satisfactory.  The  nobles  are  con- 
vinced— restore  the  lands  and  set  free  the  slaves.  Xo 
wonder  the  people  praise  Grod. 

Lesson.     Forgive^  and  ye  shaXl  he  forgiven. 

II.  Hospitality.  (14—19.)  An  account  of  Xehe- 
miah*s  own  conduct. 

(a)  Unselfishness.  Governor  for  twelve  years- 
exacted  no  tax  for  his  own  support — like  St  Paul, 
would  not  be  chargeable  to  them  (1  Thess.  ii.  9) — 
lived  on  past  savings. 

(ft)  Hospitality.  Large  party  at  his  table  daily— 
150  Jews,  besides  occasional  visitors.  All  entertained 
at  his  own  expense.  (Heb.  xii.  3.)  Thus  daily  did 
duty  to  God  and  his  neighbour. 

What  a  model  ruler ! 

Lesson.     6o  and  do  thou  likewise. 
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N-WORK  may  be  re- 
ded as  the  expression  of 
gious  life.  To  some  ex- 
t  the  terms  are  synonym- 
3,  for  mission  -  work 
lid  have  no  value  or  per- 
nence,  were  it  not  infused 
h  the  religious  spirit; 
ile  the  latter  would  be  a 
mere  thing  of  words,  were 
it  not  embodied  in  some  outward  form. 

And  it  is  just  because  the  religious  life  is  a  subject 
at  all  times  difficult  to  handle — since,  from  its  very 
nature,  it  eludes  the  ordinary  tests  of  reality  and 
success ;  and  the  more  difficult  when  the  shifting 
character  of  the  Universities  is  remembered — that  the 
present  paper  has  for  its  scope  a  brief  review  of  exist- 
ing mission  agencies.  And  it  is  believed  that  such 
a  review  will  show  the  manifold  religious  works 
now  being  carried  on  to  be  of  a  solid  and  abiding 


nature,  and  that  the  true  missionary  spirit  of  former 
days  finds  its  counterpart  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  at  the  outset  that  the 
Universities,  like  many  other  of  our  national  insti- 
tutions, have  undergone  considerable  changes  of  lat» 
years.  Not  that  the  old  religious  tone  is  gone,  bat 
that  it  is  no  longer  dominant  The  secular  door  stands 
open  on  an  equality,  as  it  were,  with  the  sacred,  and 
the  latter  is  no  longer  the  sole  power  in  the  University 
it  once  was.  Religious  tests  have  been  abolished 
completely  changing  the  character  of  many  of  the 
Fellowships.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  old  dis- 
tinctive landmarks  remain  :  the  College  Chapels,  the 
University  Pulpit,  together  with  some  new  features— 
the  Preliminary  Theological  Examination,  the  found- 
ing of  Selwyn  College,  Ridley  Hall,  the  Clergy  Train- 
ing School,  amongst  other  things. 

These  remarks  seem  necessary,  as  helping  to  point 
what  follows  as  an  almost  certain  consequence — ^that 
evidences  of  the  religious  spirit  must  not  be  lookM 
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for  wholly,  or  indeed  so  mncli  in  the  University  itself, 
as  externally  ;  that  is,  we  shall  not  find  mission- work 
excluaively  undertaken  by  the  University,  as  such,  but 
rather  showing"  itself  as  in  co-operation  with  various 
good  works  in  the  town.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject which  this  article  is  designed  to  illustrate — and 
perhaps  it  exhibits  the  true  influence  of  the  religious 
tone  of  the  University  more  truly  than  by  regarding 
it  in  any  more  exclusive  light. 

Any  such  review  would  be  manifestly  incomplete 
were  it  confined  to  any  one  school  of  religious 
thought.    We  shall  therefore  include  all  the 
pri 
tal 
bo< 
of 


Master  of  Corpus,  and  the  Master  of  Ridley.  The 
foundation  stcn3  was  laid  on  Deoember  2nd,  1886,  and 
the  hall  was  formally  opened  in  October,  1887.  An 
interesting  feature  on  that  occasion  was  the  sermon 
by  Dr.  Butler,  Master  of  Trinity,  on  St.  John  iv.  10, 
which  was  the  text  of  Martyn's  first  sermon.  Martyn's 
portrait,  which  formerly  hung  over  the  fireplace  in 
Simeon's  rooms  at  King's,  is  now  in  the  University 
Library. 
Among  the  societies  to  which  the  ''  Henry  Martyn 


This  hall,  lately  erected,  is  probably  the  most  interest- 
ing building  built  in  Cambridge  for  many  years.  It 
serves  not  only  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one 
whose  holy  life  will  for  many  generations  influence 
the  tone  of  Cambridge  life  and  thought,  but  it  is  a 
material  proof  that  the  spirit  of  Martyn  survives  at 
the  present  day. 

Moreover,  it  ha^  an  impartant  practical  value,  as 
being  a  centre  for  the  various  societies  and  their  works. 
It  focuses  the  religious  efforts  of  the  plaoe.  Here,  in 
a  handsome  building,  appropriately  adjoining  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  where  Martyn  was  once  curate  under 
Charles  Simton,  is  a  spacious  hall,  42  feet  by  26  feet, 
with  accommodation  for  1 75  persons.  There  are  also  a 
committee-room  for  the  University  Church  Missionary 
Union  and  other  societies,  and  a  library.  The  site 
alone  cost  £2,960,  and  the  building  £8,450,  leaving 
£750  still  to  be  raised.  The  trustees  include  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  several  bishops,  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Yioar  of  Holy  Trinity,  the 


(ft)  Tlie  Uniter$ity  Church  Missionary  Unum,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  increased  interest 
in  missions,  and  intercessory  prayer  on  behalf  of 
them.  There  are  meetings  every  Monday  in  term-time, 
consisting  of  prayer  and  an  address  on  some  mission- 
ary subject  by  a  specially  invited  speaker. 

(c)  Tlie  University  Cliurch  Society  desires  to  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  sympathy  among  all  communicant 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  has  (i.) 
weekly  devotional  meetings,  consisting  of  a  short 
service  and  an  address  (one  preacher  taking  a  course 
for  a  term)  ;  (ii.)  fortnightly  meetings,  when  a  paper 
is  read  on  some  subject  connected  with  theo- 
logical thought,  or  dealing  with  p-i^ctical  Christian 
work ;  (iii.)  a  terminal  service,  with  a  sermon  by 
a  special  preacher;  (iv.)  annual  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  conjunction  with  the  Clerical 
Society. 

(rf)  The  Cambridge  University  Daily  Player  Union, 
founded  in  1848,  and  numbering  1,576 :  it  pro- 
motes intercessory  prayer  for  all  Church  work  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  issues    periodical   papers   of 
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subjects.  These  include,  with  many  subdivisions, 
the  Church  Universal,  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  Cambrid«rc,  the  University  Prayer  Union,  the 
Church  at  home,  the  Church  abroad,  the  extension 
and  success  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  reli«?ious 
education. 

(O  '^'^^(i  Cdmhridgc  I'niverslty  District  Vinitiug 
Society,  founded  1833.  Several  University  men  under- 
take rejrular  work  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Matthew, 
Barnwell,  St.  Giles,  and  Holy  Trinity. 

(/)  Tlw  Jexus  Lane  Sunday -School  Aftfocmtion  was 
founded  in  1827,  and  is  now  a  lartre  and  important 
org'anisation.  In  1877,  the  jubilee  of  its  foundation, 
some  .memorial  building's  were  erected  for  a  youths' 
club,  called  the  "  Albert  Institute."  The  number  of 
scholars  is  now  525,  including  120  choristers,  ranjfing 
in  age  from  four  to  nineteen.  The  teachers  are  ex- 
clusively University  men,  and  the  total  number  is 
about  100. 

(</)  College  Bible  Readings  atid  Prayer  Meetings 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  separately ;  they  are 
found  in  almost  every  coUejje.  Very  often  there 
are  more  than  one  in  the  same  college.  They 
are  conducted  by  the  under^rc^uates  themselves — 
the  Bean,  and  sometimes  a  Fellow,  ocx;asionally 
taking  part.  Clare  seems  to  have  led  the  way  in 
this  respect. 

(//)  There  are  so  many  other  religious  works  going 
on  at  present,  striking  out  in  every  direction,  that  it 
is  only  possible  to  enumerate  them,  without  entering 
into  detail,  such  as  the  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society,  the  Social  Purity  Alliance,  the  Church 
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Army,  collections  in  aid  of  the  Universities'  Mission 
to  Central  Africa,  and  the  Cambridge  University 
Mission  to  Delhi. 

II. — It  is  time  now  that  we  turned  to  the  other 
a^^pect  of  our  subject,  and  passed  in  review  the  vari- 
ous   mission- workfi  undertaken    by  unscctarian  and 


nonconforming  a;rencies.  They  cj*e  both  numerous 
and  efficient.  The  following  are  among  the  most 
important : — 

(//)  The  Barmcell  Theatre  Jioyal  Mission. — It  was 
founded  in  1878.  Barnwell  is  a  district  of  Cambridge 
of  specially  evil  fame  ;  and  it  was  felt  that  a  strong 
united  effort  must  be  made  to  check  the  flood  of 
immor«ility  which  existed.  A  theatre  in  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood was  thought  to  increase  the  evil,  and  a 
scheme  was  devised  for  buying  the  theatre  and  using 
it  for  mission  purpcFes.  This  has  been  done,  with 
the  best  results.  In  this  noble  rescue  work.  Church 
parties  find  no  place.  It  is  thoroughly  unsectarian ; 
and  Churchman,  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Congregationalism 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Much  and  valuable  aid 
is  given  by  University  men.  The  work  includes, 
besides  meetings  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  others  on  week  nights,  a  good  deal  of  open-air 
preaching  and  house-to-house  visitation.  Special 
preachers  are  sometimes  sent  down  by  the  London 
Evangelisation  Society.  As  we  write,  Mes.sr8.  Fuller- 
ton  and  Smith  are  conducting  a  mission,  for  which 
the  Guildhall  and  the  largest  buildings  of  the  vari- 
ous denominations  have  been  engaged,  and  have 
been  crowded  to  the  doors.  In  oonnection  with  the 
Barnwell  Theatre  Mission*  are  tent  services,  a  Lamp 
Mission,  and  a  lending  library. 

(&)  Tlie  Alexandra  Hall  Erangelist  Serrires. — 
Theso  are  held  on  Sunday  evenings  by  undergraduates 
for  undergraduates,  and  are  very  numerously  attended. 
This  work  is  in  connection  with  the  Cambridge  Inde- 
pendent (or  Inter-University)  Christian  Union.  The 
services,  which  are  not  necessarily  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  have  created  much 
stir,  and  it  is  believed  they  have  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  for  good. 

(r)  The  Sunday  Ecening  Essay  Society. — ^There  are 
three  such  societies  in  existence — at  Trinity,  Pem- 
broke, 'and  Jesus  Colleges.  Besides  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  they  include  many  Noncon- 
formists of  various  denominations.  They  have  their 
special  value,  as  being  characteristic  of  the  sympa- 
thetic spirit  of  Cambridge  at  the  present  time. 

(^/)  Tlie  Cambridge  Vnirersity  Wesley  Society. — 
This  is  comparatively  a  new  society.  It  was  founded 
in  the  Easter  Term,  1881,  "with  a  view  of  forming  a 
rallying-point  for  the  Wesleyans  and  others  who 
might  wish  to  meet  with  them,  at  any  time  passing 
through  the  University  course."  Meetings  are  held 
every  Sunday  evening  during  term,  at  the  Society's 
rooms,  consisting  of  a  social  meal,  followed  by  a  paper 
on  some  religious  subject,  and  a  discussion  on  it  after- 
wards. This  useful  Society  is  a  kind  of  private 
club,  whose  members  have  access  to  its  rooms  at  any 
time,  and  can  mF.ke  use  of  the  piano,  periodicals,  and 
library.  The  latter  is  intended  to  supply  such  theo- 
logical reading  as  would  not  be  available  in  the 
'•  Union  "  or  College  libraries,  and  would  be  specially 
useful  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  evangelistic  work. 
At  the  meetings  the  hosts  are  all  graduates.  The 
papers  read  are  extremely  able,  as  might  bo  inferred 
from  the  high  academic  status  of  the  readers.  In  the 
past  term  they  included  four  '"seniors."  The  sub- 
jects in  the  programme  were  the  following : — Music 
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in  Tlolijjion,  Priestcraft,  Cam-      ,        ^ 
bridge      Christendom,       The       •.   \ 
Seoond  Advent,  Witnesses,  Man 
as  a  Special  Creation,  Work  in     ^  ^ 
the  East  End.  V        . 

(ji)  The    Camhridge    Young 
Mens  Christian  Association. —  v \ 

This  valuable  agency  has  been 
at  work  since  1851,  andoccu-  \ 

pies  excellent  premises  in 
Alexandra  Street.  It  works 
on  an  entirely  anseotarian  and 
non-political  basis.   The  build-  j 

incfs  of  the  Association  meet  ^ 

every  requirement.     There  are, 
in  addition  to  a  lar^e  Lecture 
Hall,    Library    and    Reading 
Room,  Class-rooms,  Conversa- 
tion, Committee,  and  Waiting 
Rooms.   Lectures  are  arranged, 
young   men    aided  to    obtain 
lodgings,  members  are  visited 
in  sickness,  and  their  general 
and  spiritual  welfare  cared  for. 
The  following  list  of  works  being  c 
afford  the  best  testimony  to  the  vain 
ciation: — Bible  Class,  Mutual  Improvement  Society, 
Prayer  Meeting,  Gymnasium,  French  Class,  Cycling 
Club,  Boat  Club,  Musical  Society,  Cricket  Club,  Lawn 
Tennis  Club,  Football  Club,  Phonetic  Shorthand  Class 
— mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 

(/)  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. — The  Cam- 
bridge branch  of  this  Society  (which- includes  eight 
counties)  is  making  steady  progress.  There  is  a 
growing  perception  amongst  undergraduates  of  the 
immense  importance  of  the  Society's  work,  and 
increasing  manifestations  of  sympathy  both  amongst 
the  senior  members  of  the  University  and  also  in  the 
ranks  of  the  undergraduates.  It  is  being  recognised 
OS  a  work  which  has  pre-eminent  claims  on  University 
men. 

The  University  branch  held  its  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1887,  by  permission  of  the  Divinity  Professors, 
in  the  Library  of  the  new  Theological  Schools,  with 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Canon  Westoott, 
in  the  chair,  supported  by  many  other  Professors, 
Heads  of  Houses,  and  other  distinguished  University 
men.  Sir  T.  F  Wade,  K.C.B.,  gave  an  address  on 
**  China  in  Relation  to  the  Bible."  On  Xovember  24th 
of  the  same  year  the  annual  meeting  took  place  in 
the  newly  opened  Henry  Martyn  Memorial  Hall, 
when  Professor  Westcott  again  presided,  and  gave  r. 
most  valuable  address  on  "  Mohammedanism  as  a 
Christian  Heresy."  The  Cambridge  branch  has  fre- 
quent meetings  and  reunions,  and  has  been  wel- 
comed at  Queen's,  Caius,  Clare,  Corpus,  Catherine's, 
Cavendish,  Downing,  and  St.  John's.  Th3  work  is 
very  largely  supported  by  the  several  College  Col- 
lectors. It  may  be  well  to  remark,  before  passing  on, 
that  the  parent  Society  circulates  annually,  on  an 
average,  four  million  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
total  circulation,  from  the  Iwginning,  is  KkS  millions. 

(<7)  Other  mission-works  of  a  successful  character, 
but  of  which  space  alone  prevents  a  more  detailed 
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account,  are  these  : — Railway  Mission,  with  Bible- 
classes  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  6ne  of  the  6.E.R. 
Company's  waiting-rooms  ;  Prayer  Meetings  (daily) 
for  Medical  Students,  between  the  hours  at  which  the 
dissecting-room  is  open  ;  the  Salvation  Army  ;  besides 
local  missionary  effort  undertaken  by  individuals 
supported  by  sympathising  workers,  such  as  the 
missions  in  Mill  Road  and  Castle  End  :  and  work 
among  tramps;  coprolite-diggers,  and  others. 

A  review  of  this  kind  would  be  sadly  wanting  in 
completeness  Jt  some  reference  were  not  made  to 
those  practical  developments  of  Christian  life  and 
work  which,  though  operating  at  a  distance,  yet  de- 
rive their  motive  power,  as  they  derived  their  origin, 
from  the  University  itself.  We  refer  to  four  chief 
enterprises : — («)  The  Cambridge  University  3Iis3ion 
to  Delhi ;  (ft)  the  various  college  missions  working 
in  South  London  parishes  (eight  in  all) :  (r)  the 
Toynbee  Hall,  commonly  known  as  the  Universities 
Settlement  in  East  London ;  (r/)  the  China  Inland 
Mission  (unsectarian). 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close,  it  is  a  pleasant 
task  to  record  the  conviction,  which  the  facts  hero 
collected  undoubtedly  warrant,  that  mission- work  of 
all  kinds,  and  religious  activities,  have  quickened 
within  the  last  ten  years  beyond  all  expectation, 
almost  without  precedent ;  and  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  so  much  Christian  work  was  going  on 
as  there  is  at  present;  while  respectful  sympathy 
with  such  work  is  very  widespread,  even  amongst 
non-workers.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  unanimous  con- 
sensus of  those  resident  in  Cambridge  whose  opinions 
claim  universal  respect. 
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There  are  other  wholesome  signs  of  the  times. 
Since  the  opening  of  Ridley  Hall  the  number  of 
"Blues"  who  have  gone  there  is  quite  remarkable, 
which  speaks  much  of  the  value  of  Ridley,  as  of  the 
general  religious  tone  of  the  University.  There  is 
everything  to  hope  for,  when  religion  and  healthy 
recreation  go  hand  in  hand  ;  combined,  they  produce 
a  manly  Christian.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
whatever,  that  it  is  far  easier  now  than  formerly  for 
a  man  to  make  the  most  open  show  of  religion, 
without  its  being  thought,  by  almost  any  set,  as  at 
all  remarkable. 

To  conclude  in  the  words  of  Professor  Westcott, 
from  a  letter  to  the  present  writer  :  referring  to  what 
he  forecasted  and  suggested — in  his  loving  care  for 
the  religious  welfare  of  Cambridge  UniverBity — in  his 
lectures  on  "  The  Religious  Office  of  the  Universities," 


he  says :  '*  Every  hope  which  I  expressed  in  it  has 
been,  I  think  I  may  say,  even  more  than  realised  in 
the  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  which  have  passed  since 
the  papers  were  written.  * 

While  these  things  are  so — whilb  tnere  are  so  manj 
tokens  of  abiding  and  progressive  mission-work,  of  in- 
finite variety,  around — ^while  young  men,  encouraged 
by  the  seniors,  are  found  to  combine  in  definite  works 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  others,  there  is 
no  fear  that  the  quiet  religious  tone  of  Cambridge, 
which  seems  to  have  caught  its  special  inspiration 
from  such  as  George  Herbert,  Charles  Simeon,  and 
Henry  Martyn,  will  lose  ground.  Rather  are  we  led 
by  the  undoubted  earnestness  of  ordinary  Cambridge 
life  to  thank  God  and  take  courage ;  and,  from  the 
evidence  of  present  facts  and  phases  of  religious  work, 
to  look  confidently  and  hopefully  to  the  future. 
Donald  J.  Macket,  M.A. 


MISS    CHESNEY'S    SAPPHIRE    BROOCIL 


A  STORY   IN   TWO  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTEB  I. 


T  is  now  more  than  forty  years 
since  in  the  East  Anglian 
town  of  Crouchester  three 
little  girls  were  school- 
fellows, playfellows,  bosom 
friends  and  confidantes. 

Nothing,  they  often  as- 
sured each  other,  was  ever 
to  disturb  this  pleasant 
state  of  things.  As  they 
grew  older  they  intended  to 
live  together.  Juliet  should 
be  housekeeper  (already 
knowing  how  to  make  pastry 
she  would  have  the  whip- 
hand  over  the  cook)  ;  Hester 
should  keep  the  common 
purse,  as  she  was  prudent  by 
nature,  and  never  spent  her 
week's  money  the  day  it  was  given  her;  Dorothy, 
the  gay  and  social,  should  select  their  acquaintance 
and  preside  over  their  visiting. 

They  even  went  to  the  length  of  choosing  their 
future  dwelling — a  smart  brick  building  with  s'-one 
facings,  and  a  row  of  baby  beeches  in  front,  just  built, 
a  mile  up  the  Linden  Road ;  and  in  the  course  of 
school-walks  past  this  desirable  residence  they  even 
settled  which  should  have  the  two  front  bedrooms, 
and  how  they  would  furnish  the  drawing-room  so  as 
to  excite  the  envy  of  the  other  twenty -one  little  girls 
who  promenaded  with  them  to  and  from  Miss  Capper's 
establishment,  and  whom,  not  being  proud,  they  would 
oocasionally  notice  in  remembrance  of  the  time  when 
they  studied  French  verbs  and  the  elements  of  genteel 
education  under  the  same  roof. 
Need  one  say  that  before  our  trio  were  far  into  their 


teens  all  these  projects  fell  to  pieces?  The  model 
home  never  came  into  existence  at  all.  One  lassie 
went  this  way  in  life,  another  that.  Dorothy  the 
ambitious,  who  never  meant  to  change  her  name 
except  for  a  title,  married  the  third  officer  on  the 
steamship  Oceana';  Hester  the  sensible  kept  heart- 
whole  till  nigh  thirty,  then  mated  with  a  curate,  poor 
as  his  class  proverbially  are ;  Juliet  rejected  sundry 
suitors,  and  found  herself  as  age  drew  on  rich  and 
alone.  Nothing  remained  of  their  old  visions  except 
an  occasional  amused  remembrance  of  the'r  impossible 
plans,  and  a  sort  of  shadowy  liking  for  each  other 
which  survived  through  more  than  three  decades  of 
separation,  and  made  one  of  the  original  three  pleased 
when  she  found  fate  was  sending  to  live  near  her 
another  of  her  childhood's  friends. 

Nothing  remained,  we  say  ?  Well,  yes,  there  was 
something  else.  By  curious  hap  Miss  Juliet  Chesney 
was  actually  located  at  "  The  Beeches,"  as  the  house 
with  the  once  baby  trees  in  front  was  called.  Her 
father  had  purchased  and  bequeathed  it  to  her ;  and 
now,  close  by,  came  the  '*  Dorothy "  of  old  times,  or 
Mrs.  Francis  Maryon. 

This  lady,  prosperous  in  middle  life,  and  comely, 
returned  to  Crouchester  by  choice  when  her  husband 
entered  his  last  year  of  service,  and  soon  discovered 
the  Juliet  of  her  youth  in  the  well-to-do  Miss  Chesney, 
whose  garden-girt  house  looked  straight  on  the  newer- 
built  St  Luke's  Terrace.  As  much  of  their  old  in- 
timacy as  five-and-thirty  years  apart  would  let  them 
pick  up  was  resumed.  Miss  Chesney's  friends  were 
all  polite  to  Mrs.  Maryon.  Mrs.  Maryon's  home, 
bright  with  young  people,  was  always  open  to  Miw 
Chesney.  The  spinster,  being  a  lady  cf  position  at 
Crouchester,  as  well  as  of  means,  actively  exerted  her- 
self in  getting  her  friend's  son,  John  Maryon,  elected 
house  surgeon  to  the  stately  hospital  a  little  further  up 
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the  road ;  and  the  young  man  as  well  as  his  mother 
acknowledged  this  help  by  genial  little  attentions 
which  drew  the  two  households  pleasantly  together. 
"  Dear  me  I  if  Hester  oould  be  here,"  Miss  Chesney 
would  often  say,  '4t  would  seem  as  if  the  nonsense 


which  her  very  narrow  means  oould  just  compass. 
Old  association  drew  her  thither,  and  soon  the 
wealthier  ladies  of  The  Beeches  and  St.  Luke's  Terrace 
recognised  and  claimed  in  the  pale,  crape-clad  gentle- 
woman the  playfellow  of  former  days. 


'The  treasure  entrusted  to  her 


was— ^(m«  /  "— p.  507. 


we  used  to  talk  when  we  were  little  was  really 
coming  to  pass." 

And.  curiously  enough,  after  a  while  "Hester" 
arrived. 

It  was  purely  by  accident  that  the  clergyman's 
widow,  looking  through  a  stray  Grouchester  paper 
which  had  been  sent  her,  saw  an  advertisement  of  a 
tiny  house  in  a  lane  off  the  Linden  Road,  the  rent  of 


Before  long,  being  women  of  observation,  they 
found  out  that  the  economies  of  Ivy  Cottage  were 
sadly  rigid :  then,  being  both  women  of  kindness,  they 
devised  a  plan  to  line  poor  Mrs.  Furneaux's  purse  a 
little  better. 

Miss  Chesney's  eyesight  was  not  what  it  used  to  be ; 
much  reading  tired  her.  The  mile  between  her  house 
and  Grouchester  High  Street  seemed  longer  than  it 
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used ;  while  the  wants  of  her  three  servants  and 
herself  entailed  more  shoppinof  than  she  cared  for. 
When  a  twin<^e  of  sciatica  kept  her  indoor:^,  she  got 
dull  and  low-spirited.  Therefore  did  she  make  over- 
tures to  Mrs.  Fumeaux  to  lend  her  for  six  hours 
every  day  her  one  child  (a  pretty,  brown-haired, 
bright-eyed  daughter),  and  the  stipend  for  the  said 
loan  was  so  tempting  that,  though  the  girl  and  her 
mother  had  hardly  been  parted  six  hours  in  their 
lives  before,  the  offer  was  accepted. 

From  ten  to  four,  six  days  of  each  week,  Phyllis 
was  to  be  found  at  The  Beeches,  then ;  there,  with  her 
sweet  voice  and  sunny  ways,  and  happy  knack  of  un- 
limited usefulness,  so  fond  did  Miss  Chesney  grow  of 
her  young  protegee  that  it  was  a  perpetual  problem 
how  she  coiild  previously  have  got  along  without 
her. 

As  to  the  girl,  she  was  unfeignedly  rejoiced  at  the 
chance  of  helping  the  delicate  mother  she  idolised. 
Up  with  the  lark  to  put  everything  in  order  for  her 
absence,  many  and  minute  were  her  orders  to  the 
little  fourteen-year-old  handmaid,  child  of  the 
market-gardener  whose  grounds  joined  Ivy  Cottage, 
to  take  all  passible  care  of  "  Mistress.*'  No  smallest 
detail  for  her  mother's  comfort  neglected,  then  with 
light  heart  and  light  step  off  the  girl  would  go  to  her 
divers  occupations,  looking  so  earnest  and  glad  over 
her  labours  that  no  wonder  a  certain  young  man  who 
met  her  daily  should  take  it  into  his  head  she  would 
make  the  sweetest  wife  in  the  world ! 

So  natural  was  this  conclusion  that  when,  after 
some  dozen  or  more  passings  and  re-passings  on  that 
evermore  beatified  Linden  Road,  and  meetings  now 
at  The  Beeohes,  now  at  the  Terrace,  John  Maryon 
risked  his  future  on  one  momentous  question,  and 
Phyllis,  half  frightened  at  her  own  great  happiness, 
answered  •*Ye8,*'  not  a  soul  was  there  in  the  young 
people's  circle  but  thought  the  engagement  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  for  both  of  them.  It  took  a 
load  off  poor  Mrs.  Fumeaux's  anxious  mind.  Miss 
Chesney  grumbled  loudly  over  what  would  be  her 
loss,  but  was  secretly  elated  with  a  love  affair,  as  the 
best  of  old  maids  always  are.  Mrs.  Maryon  made 
light  of  Phyllis  being  all  but  fortuneless.  John  had 
no  need  to  go  money-hunting.  He  was  rising  in  his 
profession  ;  clever,  popular,  and  steady ;  and  in  a 
couple  of  years  or  so  would  probably  begin  practice 
in  Crouchester  for  himself.  Phyllis  by  birth  and 
breeding  was  a  thorough  little  lady.  So  the  mother 
was  perfectly  -satisfied  with  her  son  s  choice ;  pro- 
spective sisters-in-law  welcomed  her  as  already  one 
of  themselves.  Captain  Maryon,  home  for  a  month 
between  his  two  last  vova:/ea,  promptly  adopted 
Phyllis  into  his  fatherly  affections,  and  for  these  two 
favoured  sweethearts  Cupid's  course  actually  looked 
as  if  it  meant  to  run  smooth. 

Before,  however,  half  the  year  which  it  had  been 
decided  the  youni;^  people  must  wait  ere  they  wedded 
was  accompli.shcd.  a  huge  stumbling-block  was  flung 
across  the  Golden  Path. 

Christmas  was  just  over.  Phyllis's  young  heart 
v.'as  so  full  of  happiness,  it  simply  overflowed  into  all 
sorts  of  channels.  For  weeks  past  her  spare  hours 
had  been  spent  in  contriving  gifts  for  all  about  her — 


from  the  dainty  iullc  headgear  for  ?Iii;3  Chesney,  to 
the  gay  cross-over  for  Matty,  the  small  servant,  and 
the  gorgeously  dressed  dolly  for  Matty's  still  smaller 
sister,  Peggy — a  shrewd  person  of  six,  who  in  holiday 
time  was  allowed  free  run  of  the  kitohen  at  Ivy 
Cottage,  where  the  young  mistress  smiled  at  her, 
potted  her,  taught  her  the  hidden  meaning  of  Sunday- 
school  lessons,  and  filled  Peggy's  soul  with  aspirations 
to  be  Miss  Phyllis's  own  maid  some  day. 

But  Phyllis  was  not  quite  content  with  what  she 
had  been  able  to  do.  She  had  desires  beyond  her 
means.  Mrs.  Furneaux's  troublesome  winter  cold  was 
returning.  Every  time  Phyllis  went  down  High 
Street,  her  eyes  turned  longingly  to  a  particular 
window  where  fur-lined  cloaks  enticed  shivering 
people  on  to  purchase.  If  she  could  get  one  for  her 
mother!  The  desire  haunted  her,  and  made  her 
distraite  over  her  morning's  reading  to  Miss  Chesney. 
She  looked  up  out  of  the  window.  It  was  snowing 
fast.  Oh,  for  that  squirrel-lined  cashmere  before 
next  Sunday!  Then  shs  sighed  quite  a  great  sigh. 
Miss  Chesney  gazed  at  her,  surprised. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Phyllis?  Not 
quarrelled  with  Mr.  Maryon.  I  hope :' " 

Phyllis  blushed  delightfully.  **0h,  no,  no,  no  I 
I  was  only — ^thinking  of — something.'" 

*'  What  something  ?  "  persisted  Miss  Chesney. 

"Something  I  wish  I  could — buy,"  said  Phyllis, 
reluctantly. 

She  never  liked  confessing  straitened  means  to  the 
lady  who  paid  her  so  liberally. 

"  And  haven't  the  money  for  it ;  is  that  it  ? " 

"Y-e-s.  But  never  mind.  Shall  I  begin  the  next 
chapter  ? " 

*•  No,  my  dear.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  tell  me  what 
you  want  to  buy  \ " 

"  Oh,  please,  no,"  blushing  again. 

It  would  saem  so  horribly  like  asking  Miss  Chesney 
to  make  a  present  to  her  mother  ;  and  Mrs.  Fumeaux 
being  after  a  fashion  as  proud  as  she  was  poor,  a  fur 
cloak  under  those  conditions  would  thenceforth  be  a 
burden  to  her  shoulders. 

Miss  Chesney  looked  offended.  She  was  quick- 
tempered, though  warm-hearted. 

"  Oh,  very  well.  I  suppose  young  people  nowadays 
must  keep  their  affairs  to  themselves.  You  need  not 
go  on  reading.    I'm  tired  of  the  tale." 

Phyllis  wa9  distressed.  How  should  she  soothe 
her  kind,  irascible  old  friend?  A  happy  thought! 
She  would  remind  Miss  Chesney  of  something  ap- 
parently forgotten.  The  elder  lady  would  often  in 
jest  call  the  girl  **  Miss  Memory  : "   so — 

"Were  you  not  saying  yesterday.  Miss  Chesney, 
there  was  something  you  wanted  me  to  do  for  you  in 
town  this  afternoon  ? " 

**Was  r?  I  don't  remember.  Perhaps,"  stiffly,  "it 
was  something  you  would  rather  not  do." 

This  little  fling  Phyllis  let  glide  by  nnnotioed. 
"I  think  you  said  it  was  something  at  Hall's  the 
jeweller's.    Shall  I  go  there  for  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  h  m.  yes  I  I  am  glad  you  reminded  me,"  with 
ceremonious  politeness.  "  It  is  my  sapphire  brooch, 
which  must  have  the  pin  put  on  fresh.  If  it  is  really 
not  too  much  trouble,  I  wish  you  would  take  it  down 
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this  af:emoon  and  tell  Hall  it  mus^  be  done  by 
early  to-morrow." 

Affront  still  lingered  in  the  lady's  voice.  Phyllis 
with  pardonable  art  hastened  to  charm  it  away. 

"That  I  will,  Mi83  Chesney.  Is  it  the  beautiful 
brooch  with  the  portrait  that  I  saw  onos,  and  said 
must  be  so  valuable?" 

*'  Yes,  my  dear,"  muoh  mollified,  "  it  is ;  and  it 's 
worth  a  great  deal  of  money.  My  grandfather,  Greneral 
Chesney,  brought  those  sapphires  from  Ceylon  eighty 
vears  a^o,  and  had  them  set  round  his  own  likeness  for 
his  wife.  I  should  like  to  have  it  for  the  Camerons* 
'at  home'  on  Friday;  so  please  impress  on  Hall  to 
get  it  done.  Xow  you  shall  have  a  cup  of  tea,  my 
dear,  before  you  go." 

Peace  thus  restored,  Phyllis  went  blithely  on  her 
errand.  Hall  promised  the  omamont  next  afternoon ; 
it  could  not  possibly  be  done  before.  Then  home  she 
went,  a  minute's  loitoring  in  front  of  those  fascinating 
cloaks  sending  her  along  so  fast  that  her  eyes  were 
sparkling  and  her  cheeks  quite  rosy,  and  she  looked 
bonnier  than  ever  when  John  Maryon  met  her,  as 
somehow  he  did  most  afternoons  ;  and  the  two  went 
back  to  Ivy  Cottage  with  spirits  buoyant  as  youth 
and  love  could  make  them. 

But  the  next  morning  broke  intensoly  cold  and  dull. 
Phyllis  could  hear  her  mother's  worrying  cough,  as 
she  herself  was  earlier  astir.  It  made  her  stop  now 
and  then  and  think  profoundly.  Finally,  up  in  her 
own  room  before  starting  for  The  Beeches,  she  unlocked 
a  little  leather-covered  box  (her  treasure  dep6t  from 
childhood),  took  from  it  something  she  hid  safely  in 
her  purse,  then  down-stairs,  gave  her  mother  a  good-bye 
kiss  with  extra  fervour,  pati^ed  the  curly  head  of  little 
Peggy  (who  ran,  dolly  in  arms,  to  op3n  the  door  for 
her),  and  went  her  way,  warm  with  a  grand  design. 

Of  course  Miss  Chesney  grumbled  over  Hall's  slow- 
ness. She  was  rather  imperious  with  tradespeople, 
and  made  much  of  trifling  delays.  The  jewel  being 
one  she  prized,  she  disliked  its  being  out  of  her  own 
hands  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours. 

"  Then  it  should  not,"  Phyllis  said,  "  for  she  would 
fetcli  it  and  come  straight  back  with  it  that  same 
afternoon." 

But  Miss  Chesney  much  enjoyed  being  a  martyr  on 
a  very  small  scale.  Moreover,  sho  always  took  a  nap 
when  Phyllis  left  her,  but  never  would  admit  the 
comfortable  fact  Now  she  was  not  going  to  be 
caught  dozing,  so  she  positively  declined  to  let  Phyllis 
bring  the  brooch  the  same  day.  Next  morning  would 
have  to  do  ;  only  of  course  she  would  be  very  careful 
of  this  family  jewel. 

As  Miss  Chesney  relished  a  small  grievance,  much  as 
a  magpie  rejoices  in  a  bare  bone,  and  Phyllis,  happily 
excited,  took  care  never  once  to  sigh,  the  day  passed 
smoothly,  and  at  four  o'clock  away  went  the  girl 
to  Hall's  once  more.  Her  business  there  concluded, 
she  bent  her  steps  towards  a  wide,  fur-bedecked 
window,  entered  the  shop,  and  made — for  her.  poor 
child! — a  most  magnificent  purchase,  which  she  de- 
sired to  be  sent  to  the  Cottage,  and  then  thitherward 
retraced  her  way. 

Her  lengthier  expedition  had  msule  her  late.  Some- 
how she  missed  John  Maryon,  and  went  home  wistful, 


with  ever  so  slight  a  shadow  on  her  bright  mood.    It 
was  to  grow  deeper  soon  ! 

Mrs.  Fumeaux  was  sitting  alone  in  the  firelit  front 
room  when  Phyllis  returned.  No  scampering  of 
willing  feet  up  the  little  hall  greeted  her  as  usual. 

•'What  have  you  done  with  your  two  hi^d maids, 
mamma  ?  "  said  the  girl,  jealous  lest  her  mother  should 
be  the  least  neglected. 

**  I  've  only  sent  Matty  to  the  post.  dear.  I  would 
not  let  her  wait  till  you  came  in,  as  you  seemed  likely 
to  be  late.  Peggy  is  gone  too,  and  that  smart  doll  of 
hers  with  them,  in  a  pink  flannel  shawl  made  oat 
of  the  remains  of  "your  most  ancient  dressing-gown. 
Peggy,"  laughing,  "  adores  her  wax  baby  !  But  why 
were  you  not  home  sooner,  dear?" 

**  You  shall  hoar  soon,"  was  the  ani*wer,  as  Phyllis 
went  to  take  off  her  wraps. 

But  first  she  went  into  the  little  room  at  the  back 
to  see  if  everything  was  ready  for  the  composite  meal 
she  and  her  mother  took  at  six  o'clock. 

All  was  arranged.  Matty  was  a  notable  little  maid. 
Would  small  Peggy  ever  do  as  well  in  that  other 
establishment  Phyllis  thrilled  to  think  of?  The 
lamp  was  lighted;  the  table  spread.  The  curtains, 
no — not  drawn  yet  over  the  narrow  French  window. 
Well,  perhaps  that  hardly  signified.  The  room  was 
almost  too  warm  if  shut  up  close.  Now  she  would 
run  up-stairs  and  be  dressed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  But  stay ;  the  little  jeweller's  box  in  her  hand 
contained,  besides  its  costly  ornament,  a  jet  brooch  of 
her  own,  which  she  had  also  left  to  be  repaired.  The 
two  had  been  packed  together  at  Hall's.  Now  she 
wantt^d  her  property.  With  the  scissors  from  her 
work-basket  she  out  the  whito  string,  unfastened  the 
parcel,  lifted  the  cotton- wool,  and  saw  the  two  widely 
different  articles  lying  snugly  side  by  side.  At  that 
instant  a  knock  she  well  knew  sounded  without,  and 
she  flew  to  the  door  to  meet  her  lover's  fond  rebuke — 

"Phyllis,  where  have  you  been  hiding  this  after- 
noon ? "  And  then  John  Maryon  had  just  to  enter 
and  have  the  grand  sscret  whispered  to  him  on  the 
hall-mat  before  he  went  in  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Fumeaux 
and  tell  her  that  she  and  Phyllis  were  expected  the 
next  evening  at  St.  Luke's  Terrace  to  keep  a  family 
birthday.  "  And  though  it  is  not  far,  it 's  horribly 
cold,"  the  young  man  ended,  with  a  mischievous 
glance  down  at  his  betrothed ;  "  so  mind  you  are 
clad  seasonably.    Professionally,  I  recommend  fur." 

"Then  please  'professionally 'recommend  something 
more  comi-at-able ! "  was  the  reply,  which  the  young 
people  enjoyed  very  much  indeed. 

Five  more  happy  minutes  by  the  door  followed,  to 
make  hard  and  fast  arrangements  about  not  missing 
each  other  next  day,  and  John  Maryon  departed. 

Lightly  Phyllis  ran  back  to  the  room  she  had 
quitted  to  receive  him ;  but  by  the  table  her  flushed 
cheeks  suddenly  paled  to  stony  whiteness ;  the 
dancing  light  of  love  in  her  eyes  fa<led  into  an  intent 
gaze  of  absolute  terror. 

There  before  her  lay  the  jeweller's  box;  beside  it 
her  own  all  but  worthless  trinket:  but  the  treasure 
entrusted    to  her.   Miss   Chesney 'sj  costly,  sparkling 
sapphire-cixclfid  brooch,  was — gone! 
{To  be  coiui^uded.) 
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s:aif,  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod."  It  is  certain 
that  vetches  are  not  here  intended,  for  they  are  not 
threshed  at  all,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  what 
is  meant  is  the  fennel  flower,  or  Nlgella  tat  hay  a 
plant  that  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  aromatic 
seeds,  which  are  used  all  over  Palestine  for  impart- 
in$r  an  agreeable  flavour  to  bread. 

It  is  a  member  of  this  natural  order  that  is 
generally  held  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  our  Lord 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  when  He  spoke  of  the 
*•  lilies  of  the  field"  whose  glory  eclipsed  that  of 
Solomon.  In  modern  times  the  term  lily  has  been 
applied  to  cerjain  bulbous  plants  with  pretty,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  rare  species,  not 
very  showy  blossoms.  It  is  unlikely  that  our  Saviour 
had  any  of  these  in  His  mind.  The  well-known  lily 
of  the  valley,  or  convallaria,  is  not  a  native  of  Pales^ 
tine,  and  there  is  no  true  lily  that  is  very  common 
in  that  country.  The  only  lily  which  that  careful 
observer.  Canon  Tristram,  met  with  that  was  at  all 
likely  to  have  be*»sU  referred  to  by  our  Lord  was  the 
Hed  Turk's-cap  lily  or  martagon  (Jjilium  (lialcedimu 
rHJH).  and  that  is  exceedingly  rare.  Dean  Alford  says : 
"•These  lilies  have  been  supijosed  to  be  the  Crown 
Imperial  (^Fritillaria  Imperialist  which  grows  wild 
in  Palestine,  or  the  Yellow  Lily  (^Amaryllis  tut  fa'), 
whose  golden  liliaceous  flowers  cover  the  autumnal 
fields  of  the  Levant"  And  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  the  "  Queen 
of  the  Air,"  writes  :  '*  The  asphodels  gave  the  flower 
of  the  Elysian  Fields;  the  iris,  the  fleur-de-lis  of 
chivalry ;  the  amaryllids,  Christ's  lilies  of  the  field." 
There  are  some  beautiful  species  of  irises,  squills,  and 
f ritillaries,  and  there  is  the  brilliant  Tvlipa  gt'stwriana 
which  is  rather  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  Holy 
Land,  all  of  which  have  been  suggested  as  having 
possibly  been  referred  to  by  our  Lord.  But  none  of 
these  predominate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  any  one  of  them  was  specially  singled 
out  by  the  Saviour. 

The  most  conspicuous  flower  of  Palestine  is  the 
Anemone  coro,iaria,  usually  scarlet,  but  sometimes 
white,  red,  and  lilac,  and  it  is  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  all  the  more  beautiful  flowers  of  that 
land.  It  is  found  on  all  soils  and  in  every  locality. 
It  covers  all  the  plains  of  G-alilee  and  carpets  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  grows  "  among  thorns  "  (Cant, 
ii.  1,  2),  it  is  red  like  the  lips  (v.  13),  and  in  the 
luxuriance  of  its  colours  ''even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  .was  not  arraj'ed  like  one  of  these "  (St.  Matt, 
vi.  28.  29). 

The  anemone  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as 
the  buttercup.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Ranunculaceae.  Even  in  the  rather  diminutive  size  in 
which  we  in  England  know  it,  its  form  and  hues  never 
fail  to  elicit  admiration. 

"  Delicate  anemone  I 
Flower  that  Heems  not  born  to  die 
With  it«  radiant  purity, 


But  to  melt  in  air  away 

Mingling  witli  tlie  soft  spring  day." 

But  the  anemones  of  Palestine  are  far  more  elegant 
than  any  that  we  can  boast  Dean  Stanley  tells  us 
that  in  the  spring-time  the  hills  and  valleys  are  covered 
with  thin  grass,  and  glow  with  a  profusion  of  vild 
flowers,  chiefly  anemones,  wild  tulips,  and  poppies. 
And  Canon  Tristram,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the 
whole  question,  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
claims  of  all  the  flowers  concerned,  sums  up  thus : 
"  On  the  whole  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  assign  the 
glory  of  the  'lily'  to  any  one  flower,  the  claims  of 
the  scarlet  anemone  are  pre-eminent." 

It  is  no  objection  whatever  against  this  conclusion 
that  the  term  lily  is  used.  In  common  speech  the 
word  often  denotes  flowers  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  natural  order  of  Liliaoese.  Daffodils  are  called 
Lent  lilies,  the  Ethiopian  lily  is  an  aroid,  and 
the  Scarborough  lily  is  an  amaryllid.  Shakespeare 
makes  use  of  the  name  in  this  indefinite  sense  when 
he  says — 

"  Lilies  of  all  kindu,  the  flower-de-luce  being  one." 

But  whether  the  more  gorgeous  or  the  simpler 
flower  be  taken  as  answering  to  our  Lord's  descrip- 
tion, or  whether  the  "lilies  of  the  field"  were  the 
many  and  varied  floral  glories  that  flourished  around 
the  holy  hill  on  which  the  Saviour  sat,  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  His  illustration  are  just  the  same. 
The  "meanest  flower  that  blows"  has  charms  that 
are  not  possessed  by  the  most  magnificent  robe  that 
monarch  ever  wore.  Xo  human  hand  can  mould  such 
blossoms  nor  paint  such  exquisite  hues.  What  loom 
ever  wove  such  fabrics,  what  dyer  ever  produced 
such  tints  I  Put  one  of  the  petals  of  the  tiniest  fiower 
under  the  microscope,  and  observe  how  exact  and 
perfect  is  every  fibre  and  cell.  They  are  short-lived 
creatures,  but  they  show  God's  handiwork  and  care. 
And  if  these  fleeting  blossoms  are  clothed  with  such 
rare  beauty  by  the  great  Creator,  will  He  not  remember 
those  whom  He  calls  His  children  ?  It  is  true,  man 
must  toil  and  spin  and  gather  into  bams — industry 
and  thrift  are  among  the  best  of  human  qualities— 
but  why  should  we  not  do  all  this  hopefull}- .'  Labour 
without  hope  is  drudgery  ;  forelooking  without  trust 
is  misery ;  morbid  anxiety  is  dishonouring  to  God. 
The  radiant  flower  makes  the  loneliest  meadow  gay  and 
the  dreariest  hillside  picturesque ;  the  sweet  blossom 
brightens  the  dullest  room  and  perfumes  even  the 
tainted  air ;  let  them  teach  us  to  be  cheerful  amid 
gloomy  8urroundini.rs  and  sweet-tempered  under  every 
provocation.  Thus  we,  like  the  flowers,  may  help 
to  make  the  earth  more  beautiful,  while  God,  who 
clothes  the  perishing  grass  with  perfections  that  man 
cannot  rival,  will  much  more  clothe  our  spirits  with 
all  the  charms  and  excellencies  that  can  grace  a 
human  soul. 


-^^^^^^S^e^^i^f^'^ 
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the  year  1870  I  took  an 
extended    cruise    in    the 
Pacific  Ocean,  my  object 
being  to  visit  some  Chris- 
tianised islands,  and  Jilso 
to    place    Christian 
teachers  on  islands  which 
hen  heathen.     Calling  at  a 
Bland  near  Samoa,  where  we 
to  purchase  provisions,  we 
I  native  of  Peru,  one  of  the 
of  the  Gilbert  group,  who 
en  landed  there  only  three 
)reviously    from    a    French 
isvuvA^uer    which   was   in  quest  of 
*'  labourers  "  for  cotton  plantations  in  Tahiti.     This 
man,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  "Sunday," 
had  been  employed  on  board  the  schooner  on  two 
previous  voyages  in  procuring  "labourers."    He  had 
been  brought  from  Tahiti  to  assist  in  getting  another 
oargo,   but  had  quarrelled  with  the  master  of  the 
vessel    because  some  people   belonging  to  his   own 
island,  whose  term  of  labour  had  expired,  were  not 
brought  to  be  returned  to  their  homes.     On    this 
account  he  refused  to  assist  in  getting  more  people ; 
consequently  he  was  put  ashore  at  the  first  island  at 
which  the  vessel  touched. 

While  I  was  there,  Sunday  came  and  asked  me  to 
take  him  to  his  home.  As  I  wished,  if  it  were  possible 
in  the  time  at  my  disposal,  to  go  to  the  Gilbert 
Islands,  I  thought  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  a 
native  of  that  group  on  board,  as  he  might  help  us  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  people.  I  therefore  agreed 
to  take  him  on  the  understanding  t^t,  should  we  not 
be  able  to  visit  Peru,  we  would  leave  him  at  the 
island  nearest  to  it  at  which  we  called. 

Soon  after  he  came  on  board  I  found  he  was  a 
notorious  character.  He  was  not  at  all  reticent  in 
reference  to  his  previous  life,  or  his  exploits  in  con- 
nection with  the  '•  labour  "  traffic.  He  was  a  chief  of 
considerable  influence  in  his  native  island,  and  was  a 
great  warrior.  He  bore  evidence  on  his  body,  in  the 
shape  of  scars,  that  he  had  been  in  many  fights. 
When  we  called  at  some  of  the  islands  in  the  EUice 
group,  wc  found  his  name  was  well  known  there,  and 
that  he  was  feared  and  very  generally  hated.  During 
his  connection  with  the  **  labour "'  traffic  ho  had 
visited  many  islands,  and  on  some  of  them  had  induced 
people  to  engage  themselves  for  a  term  of  years  to 
work  on  the  plantations  in  Tahiti.  From  others  he 
had  helped  to  kidnap  the  people,  and  many  deeds 
of  blood  had  been  committed  in  the  process.  Amongst 
some  of  the  white  men  who  knew  him  he  was  called 
"  the  Xapoleon  of  the  South  Seas."  Frequently  was  I 
warned  not  to  attempt  to  take  him  to  the  Gilbert 
Islands,  because  he  was  hated  by  his  own  people 
on  account  of  the  part  he  had  takt-n  in  inducing 
many  to  go  to  Tahiti. 

While  he  was  on  board  our  vessel  Sunday  behaved 
exceedingly  well.     He  professed   to   be   tirtxl   of  the 


part  he  had  been  playing  in  connection  with  the 
"labour'  vessel,  and  was  evidently  disgusted  with 
the  treatment  he  and  his  fellow-islanders  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  white  men.  He  also  appeared  to 
he  greatly  interested  in  the  Christian  work  which  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  on  some  of  the 
islands  at  which  we  called,  and  he  became  attached 
to  the  native  missionaries  from  Samoa  who  were  on 
board.  He  was  so  much  taken  with  one  of  them  that 
he  came  one  day  to  ask  me  if  I  would  allow  this  man 
to  go  as  a  missionary  to  his  own  island  of  Peru, 
assuring,  me  that  he  would  do  everything  he  could  for 
him  there  if  I  would  agree.  Although  I  did  not  give 
him  the  promise  he  desired,  he  always  after  spoke  of 
this  man  as  his  missionary,  and  set  to  work  to  teach 
him  the  Gilbert  Island  language,  while  he  himself 
began  to  learn  the  Samoan  language  in  order  to  be 
able  to  read.  While  not  attaching  too  much  import- 
ance to  his  professions,  I  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  his  desire  for  reformation. 

After  visiting  the  islands  of  the  Tokelan  and  Ellice 
groups,  we  shaped  our  course  for  the  Gilbert  Islands, 
at  one  of  which — ^Tamana — we  had  the  following 
experience.  Arriving  off  the  island  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, we  saw  a  number  of  fishing  canoes  returning  to 
the  shore  after  the  night's  fishing.  One  of  these 
approached  near  enough  to  our  vessel  for  the  two  men 
in  it  to  recognise  Sunday,  who  was  looking  over  the 
bulwarks.  Instantly  they  started  off  at  full  speed  for 
the  shore  in  evident  alarm.  We  rightly  concluded 
that,  seeing  Sunday,  they  had  taken  our  vessel  for  a 
"  man-stealing  ship,"  as  they  call  the  labour  vessels. 
I  then  ordered  Sunday  to  go  below  and  to  remain  out 
of  sight  while  we  were  off  the  island.  When  the 
eanoe  reached  the  shore  we  saw  the  people  running 
aboub  in  excitement,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
they  were  preparing  to  resist  our  landing. 

There  were,  however,  other  fishing  canoes  returning 
later,  and  one  of  these  approached  our  vessel.  We 
induced  the  people  to  pull  near  enough  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  them.  In  addition  to  Sunday,  I 
had  found  during  our  cruise  two  other  natives  of  the 
Gilbert  Islands  who  were  desirous  of  returning  home. 
The^e  had  become  Christians  while  residing  at  NuuL 
in  the  Ellice  group,  and  they  had  volunteered  to  come 
with  me  to  help  to  introduce  the  Gospel  among  their 
countrymen.  These  two  men  belonged  to  this  island 
of  Tamana.  I  had  also  a  Samoan  missionarj-  who  had 
been  working  five  years  at  Nuui  (where  there  is  a 
Gilbert  Island  Colony),  and  who  knew  the  language. 
Therefore  we  had  no  difficulty  in  explaining  who  we 
were,  and  what  was  the  object  of  our  visit.  We  soon 
arranged  that  one  of  the  Tamana  men  we  had  on 
board  should  go  ashore  in  the  canoe  in  order  to  calm 
the  excitement  prevailing  among  the  people,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  us  to  land.  He  therefore  took  the 
place  of  one  of  the  fishermen  in  the  tiny  craft,  and  the 
fisherman  came  on  board  to  us. 

Before  very  long  a  canoe  came  from  the  island, 
bringing  to  me  an  invitation  to  land.    Our,  boat  was 
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in  readiness,  waiting*  for  the  messagre,  and  we  were 
soon  off  for  the  shore,  where  we  recaived  a  very 
Gordial,  althou<jrh  grotesque,  reception.  At  that  time 
the  men  in  these  islands  wore  no  clothing  whatever. 
I  was  therefore  received  by  a  crowd  of  chiefs  and 
people  wearing  nothing  more  than  the  dusky  skin 
nature  herself  gave  to  them.  There  were,  however, 
two  or  three  exceptions.  One  man,  who  had  been 
for  a  time  on  board  an  American  whaler,  had  some 
old  clothes  which  he  had  donned  for  the  occasion ; 
and  two  or  three  others  had  hats  on.  I  was  con- 
ducted to  a  large  house,  where  public  assemblies 
were  held,  and  here  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
the  principal  men  of  the  island. 

The  man  who  was  dressad  had  picked  up  some 
broken  English  on  board  the  American  vessel,  and 
my  visit  gave  him  a  splendid  opportunity  for  air- 
ing it.  For  8om3  time  he,  therefore,  was  the  chief 
speaker.  Addressing  me,  he  asked,  ''What  country 
you?"  When  I  told  him  English,  he  replied, " That 
good."  The  next  question  was^  "  Vitoria  your  king  ? " 
—"Yes,"  I  replied,  "Victoria  is  my  king."— "That 
good,  very  good,"  was  his  response.  He  then  ex- 
plained to  the  people  that  I  was  a  British  subject, 
and  that  Victoria  was  my  "  king."  This  produced  a 
most  favourable  impression,  for  there  was  a  chorus  of 
voices  calling  out  in  their  own  tongue,  "  Good !  good  I " 
It  may  interest  many  to  know  that  the  name  of  our 
gracious  Queen  was  thus  known  among  the  barbarous 
people  of  that  island,  and  that  my  assertion  that  I 
was  a  subject  of  "  King  Victoria "  was  a  sure  pass- 
port to  their  favour.  Indeed,  I  have  found  in  many 
islands  of  the  Pacific  that  "Vitoria"  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  names. 

My  questioner  soon  turned  his  attention  to  Sunda}', 
saying  to  me.  "You  got  Sunday  your  ship.'  " — "Yes," 
I  replied.  Then  he  continued,  "You  send  Sunday 
'shore ;   we  kill  him."     To  this  I  said,  "  I  shall  not 


allow  you  to  kill  Sunday.  I  am  a  peace  man,  and  my 
ship  is  a  pea.'e  ship."  He  replied,  "Sunday,  he  bad 
man ;  he  very  bad  man.  He  kill  man — Peru  man, 
Tamana  man,  many  man ; "  and,  gathering  his 
hands  full  of  the  small  pieces  of  coral  shingle  with 
which  the  floor  of  the  house  was  spread,  he  said,  "  He 
kill  so  many  man."  I  assured  him  that,  however 
many  men  Sunday  might  have  killed,  I  should  not 
give  him  up  to  them ;  and  further  explained  that, 
although  Sunday  had  been  very  bad,  he  now  desired 
to  be  good.  At  this  announcement  he  put  on  a  very 
comical  look,  replying,  with  most  expressive  tones 
and  actions,  "  Sunday  be  good !  He  no  be  good.  He 
no  can  be  good." 

After  a  time,  giving  up  the  idea  of  getting  Sunday 
to  kill,  the  spokesman  seemed  concerned  for  my  safety 
ill  connection  with  him,  for  he  said,  "You  go  Peru, 
take  Sunday ;  Peru  man  kill  Sunday ;  he  kill  you 
too."  I  assured  him  I  would  be  careful.  Then  he 
said,  "You  go  Peru;  you  take  Sunday  [suiting  his 
action  to  his  words],  you  throw  him  on  reef ;  then 
back  boat  quick,  lest  Peru  man  kill  you."  He  thus 
expressed  his  desire  that  we  should  not  venture  with 
our  boat  in  the  shallow  water  within  the  reef  sur- 
rounding the  island,  but,  keeping  in  deep  water, 
should  throw  Sunday  upon  the  reef,  and  ourselves 
get  away  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Having  got  through  this  preliminary  conversation, 
I  was  able  to  proceed  with  the  business  of  my  visit, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  arranging  for  the  location  of 
Christian  teachei-s  upon  the  island.  I  spent  the  day 
among  the  people,  and  had  many  tokens  of  their  con- 
fidence and  good  faith.  When  we  left  in  the  evening, 
and  shaped  our  course  for  the  next  island,  Onoatoa, 
we  felt  satisfied  that  the  first  step  had  been  taken 
towards  the  Christianisation  and  elevation  of  the 
people  of  Tamana ;  and  our  hopes  for  them  havi 
since  been  abundantly  realised. 


PEARLS     OF     CHRISTIAN     SONG. 

BY  THE  BEV.  B.  8HINDLEB.  AUTHOB  OF  "HYMNS  WITH  A  HI8T0BY,"  ETC. 
in.-ON   THE   RESURRECTION. 


|ESUS  and  the  Resurrection"  was  ever 
a  prominent  theme  with  the  Apostles. 
The  resurrection   of   Christ    demon- 
strated the  perfection   and  the   ac- 
ceptance of  His  sacrificial  work  ;  it 
set  in  a  clear  light    His  character 
and  mission  ;  it  declared  Him  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  ;  it  displayed  His  victory  over  death 
and  Satan;  it  unfolded  and  expanded  the 
"  Hope,"  "  full  of  immortality  and  eternal 
life."  It  thus  became  the  great  corner-stone  of  Christi- 
anity ;    for  "  if   Christ    be    not    risen,   then    is  our 
preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain." 

One  of  the  results  of  a  true  religious  revival  has 
always  been  a  new  outburst  of  sacred  song ;  and  in 
these  new  songs,  as  in  the  old  ones,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  hr-s  always  liad  a  prominent  place. 


From  out  of  the  fierce  conflicts  between  the  ortho- 
dox and  the  Arians,  in  the  fourth  century,  there 
came  from  the  pen,  or  through  the  influence,  of 
Ambrose  of  Milan  new  songs  of  the  Resurrection. 

*'  The  inorning  kindles  all  the  sky. 
The  heavens  resound  with  anthems  high, 
The  eartli's  exulting  son^H  reply. 
Hell  wails  a  deep  aud  bitter  cry." 

Grandly  they  swell  the  strain  of  the  risen  Saviour's 
praise.  Through  the  "dark  ages"  few  songs  were 
ma<ie  on  the  Resurrection.  There  needed  a  new 
resurrection,  from  the  dust  and  death  of  error,  before 
the  power  of  Christ's  Resurrection  could  re-attune  the 
voice  of  song,  or  kindle  afresh  the  old  hymnic  power. 
Peter  the  Venerable,  however  (1092  to  1156).  and 
Adam  of  St.  Victor,  broke  the  silence.  The  formei 
sings  of  Christ's  triumph  over  sin  and  death — 
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*  Ija !  the  gatea  of  death  are  broken, 
And  the  strong  man  amied  is  spoiled 

Of  his  annoar,  which  he  trusted, 
By  the  Btntnger  Arm  despoiled. 

Vanquished  is  the  prince  of  hell ; 

Smitten  by  the  Cross,  he  felL" 

The  latter  oompares  Spring  and  the  Resurrection— 

♦•  Tlie  renewal  of  the  world 

Countless  new  joys  bringeth  forth ; 
Christ  arising,  all  things  rise- 
Rise  with  Him  fh>m  earth." 

An  unknown  author  of  the  twelfth  century  writes — 

"  Lo  I  the  Day- the  Day  of  Life, 
Day  of  uiiimngined  light ; 
Day  when  death  itself  shall  die. 
And  there  shall  be  no  more  night.* 

The  Reformation  was,  in  more  senses  than  one.  a 
resurrection.  Eyen  so  Resurrection  hymns  pealed 
forth  from  i?lad  hearts  in  many  lands.  In  Germany, 
unlike  England  and  Scotland  and  France,  excepting 
in  a  small  degree  and  at  a  remote  distance,  there 
were  both  songs  and  singen.  Luther  struck  the  key- 
note— 

"  In  the  bonds  of  death  He  lay, 
Who  for  our  offence  was  slain. 
But  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day, 

Christ  has  brought  us  life  again  : 
Wherefore  let  us  all  rejoice, 
Singing  loud  with  cheerAil  voice, 

Hulleli\{ah ! " 

It  is  said  that  a  Jewess,  lying  in  her  room,  heard 
a  boy  sing  this  old  hymn  in  the  street,  and  that  the 
words  took  sach  hold  of  her  heart  that  they  con- 
▼inced  her  of  the  Divine  claims  of  the  risen  Christ. 
She  became  a  Christian,  and  dedicated  her  new- bom 
son  to  the  risen  Jesus,  in  Whose  faith  he  lived. 

A  lady  of  noble  birth  in  Holstein,  who  had  lived 

a  life  of  active  Christian  benevolence,  joined  with  her 

pastor,  in  his  last  visit  to  her  dying  bed,  in  singing 

this  hymn.    When  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 

verse — 

"Christ  through  death  has  conquered  death/ 

she  raised  herself  slightly,  clapped  her  hands,  and 
then,  with  a  sweet  smile,  sank  back  on  her  pillow. 
Her  spirit  had  gone  to  sing  before  the  Throne. 

Contemporary  with  Luther  was  Michael  Weis.  one 
of  the  old  Bohemian  Brethren,  who  welcomed  the 
great  Reformer.  He  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the 
fine  Resurrection  hymn — 

"Clirist  the  Lord  is  risen  again— Hallelujah  1 
Christ  has  broken  every  chain— Hallelujah  ! 
Hark  !  the  angels  sliont  for  Joy— Hallelujah  ! 
Singing  evermore  on  high— HalleliOah  !  ' 

"For  the  first  time,"  writes  the  author  of  "The 
Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song,"  speaking  of  German 
hymnology — "for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
hymns,  since  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  sang  her 
song  of  joy,  the  names  of  women  appear  among  the 
singers.  Louisa  Henrietta,  bom  Princess  of  Orange, 
wife  of  the  Great  Elector  Frederick  William  of  Bran- 
denburg, poured  out  her  hope  and  trust  in  a  Resur- 
rection h3rmn,  which,  as  a  rock  of  faith,  standg 
beside  the  hymns  of  Luther  himself,  or  Paul  Ger- 
hardt"— 


"Jesus,  my  Redeemer,  lives, 
Christ,  my  trust,  is  dead  no  more." 

The  Electress  was  at  one  time  in  deep  distress 
because  there  was  no  heir  to  the  Elector,  as  her  first- 
born son  had  died,  aud  she  feared  strife  and  bloodshed 
would  be  the  result.  But  God  heazd  her  prayer ;  she 
became  again  a  mother.  Her  son  became  Frederick 
William  I.  of  Prussia,  and  one  of  her  descendants 
is  now  on  the  Imperial  throne  of  Germany. 

When  Ziegenbalg,  one  of  the  first  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  India,  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  asked  a 
friend  who  was  with  him  to  sing  this  hymn,  which 
he  did  in  Tamil,  when  the  dying  missionary  stated 
that  there  was  such  a  brightness  before  his  eyea, 
that  it  was  as  if  the  sun  was  fully  shining  in  his 
face.  With  this  light  he  passed  through  the  dark 
valley. 

Christian  F.  Gellert  was  the  head  of  a  special 
school  of  hymn-writers,  to  which  belonged  Lavater, 
Klopstook,  and  others.    His 

**  Jesus  lives  !  no  longer  now 

Can  thy  terrors,  Death,  appal  us," 

is  a  choice  pearL  In  his  "  Sacred  Odes  and  Hymns  ** 
is  one  on  "Active  Faith."  A  priest  in  Bohemia 
wrote  to  him  to  induce  him  to  join  the  Church  of 
Rome,  urging  that  his  hymn  on  "  Active  Faith  "  was  not 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without  works. 
Gellert  replied  that  the  hymn  was  in  perfect  aocord- 
an-^e  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
since  Luther  had  distinctly  taught  that  true  faith 
must  work  by  love,  and  that  good  works,  although 
they  cannot  save  or  justify  us  before  God,  must 
necessarily  grow  out  of  faith,  as  fruits  from  a  tree  ;  he 
hoped  tJierefore  to  remain  in  that  religion,  which  was 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Many  beautiful  anecdotes 
could  be  told  concerning  Gellert,  but  space  forbids. 
Klopstock  has  a  fine  hymn  on  the  Resurrection,  but 
it  deals  rather  with  the  resurrection  generally  than 
with  Christ  rising — 

**  Tliou  Shalt  rise,  my  dust  1  thou  shalt  arise  !  '* 

Dr.  SchaflTs  "Christ  in  Song"  is  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  hymns  anywhere  to  be  found.  Among 
the  many  excellent  hymns  on  the  Resurrection,  we 
can  only  name  one  of  the  chief,  by  the  venerable 
Dr.  Bonar — 

•*  Rest,  weary  Son  of  God ;  and  I,  with  Tliee, 
Rest  in  that  rest  of  Tliine. 
My  weariness  was  Thine,  Thou  barest  it. 
And  now  Thy  rest  is  mine." 

Gerard  Terstecgen  was  the  author  of  a  Resurrection 
hymn  containing  these  fine  lines — 

*'  Glorious  Head,  Tliou  livest  now ! 
r>et  tliy  nienil)ers  share  Thy  life." 

Tersteegen  was  for  some  years  a  ribbon-weaver,  but 
afterwards  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  a  lay 
preacher  and  evangelist.  His  writings  were  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  many  came  from  places  near  and 
lands  remote  to  seek  his  spiritual  advice.  His  small 
cottage,  where  he  lived  very  much  alone,  was  often 
thronged  with  visitors.  His  '*  Lo,  God  is  here  I  let 
us  adore,"  has  been  made  familiar  through  Wesley^s 
translations.     His  great  theme  was,  "  God  is  love.*' 
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'  Me  was  4  favourite  preacher  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.'*— p.  511. 


"  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day  " 

id  a  ohoice  pearl  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Wesley.  It 
reminds  us  of  a  Latin  hymn  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  i^hich  Charles  Wesley  added  a  verse — 

**Je^U!i  Christ  is  risen  to-day, 
Onr  triiiiiipliant  Iioly  day. 
Who  did  «»nce  upon  the  rro»a 
Sulfor  to  redeem  our  loss.— Halleli\jah!'* 

A  pearl  indeed  is  the  Resurrection  hymn  by  John 
Ueermann  (163^0 — 

"Ere  yet  the  dawn  hath  fllle<T  the  skies, 
Beliold  my  Saviour  Christ  arise ; 
He  chasetii  from  us  sin  and  night. 
And  hringH  us  joy  ami  Ufe  and  light : 
Hallelujah!    Halleli\iah  !" 

May  the  jubilant  notes  of  the  third  verse  kindle  joy 
in  every  reader  I — 
33 


"If  Jesus  lives,  can  I  be  sad? 
I  know  He  loves  nie.  and  am  glad  ; 
Though  all  the  world  were  dead  to  me. 
Enough,  O  Clirist,  if  1  have  Thee ! 
Halleliviah  !    Hallelujah  ! " 

Heermann  was  dangerously  ill  in  childhood ;  his 
mother  prayed  for  his  restoration,  vowing-  to  devote 
him  to  the  ministry,  even  if  she  had  to  beg  for  the 
means.  His  preaching,  like  his  hymns,  was  made  a 
great  blessing.  But  he  had  many  trials,  severe  bodily- 
afflictions,  and  some  persecutions.  His  hymns  sprang 
out  of  this  well-harrowed  soil.  On  the  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Leuthen,  December  5th,  1757,  a  verse  of 
one  of  his  hymns  was  sung  by  the  Prussian  troops, 
under  Frederick  the  Great.  When  an  officer  asked 
the  king  if  he  should  silence  them,  he  replied,. 
"No;  with  such  men  God  will  surely  give  mo   the 
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victory  to-day."  And  so  it  was.  When  the  far-out- 
numbeiing  Austrians  had  been  vanquished,  the  kinj 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  ''My  God,  what  a  power 
religion  has  I  "      ' 

"0  ris4?n  Lord  I    O  conquering  Kiiigl" 

is  another  precious  pearl,  by  a  celebrated  lawyer  of 
llanover. 

"  Blest  morning,  whose  yonng  dawning  rays 
BebeUl  cur  rising  GcKi," 

is  another  by  Dr.  Watts. 

•♦Morning  breaks  udod  the  tom^" 

is  a  fine  hymn  by  Dr.  W.  B.  CoUyer,  of  Hanover 
Chapel,  Peckham.  He  was  a  favourite  preacher  of 
the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex.    The  former  procured 


him  his  dejrree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh when  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.    To 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  he  dedicated  some  of  his  works. 
"Angels  roll  the  rock  away," 

as  it  now  stands,  is  an  old  hymn,  by  Gibbons,  Scott, 
and  others,  in  a  new  dress. 

Hymns  of  pearl- like  preciousness  on  the  Resur- 
rection, by  Miss  Steele,  Doddridge,  Ray  Palmer, 
George  Rawson,  Bishop  Wordsworth,  Thomas  Kelly, 
and  Hart  must  be  passed  over,  that  we  may  close 
with  a  relerence  to  a  choice  specimen  by  Dr.  Monsell, 
whose  useful  life  was  cut  suddenly  short — 

"  Awake,  glad  aoul !  awake  !  awake  ! 
The  Lord  liatli  riiten  long ; 
Go  to  His  grave,  and  with  ihee  take 
Bolh  tuncfhl  heart  and  song." 


o.-«^t*. 


JOYOUS      CHRISTIANS. 


BY    THE    REV.    R.    H.    LOVELL. 


N", 


one    will 
question 
that  there   is 
room    for    more 
gladness   in   our 
world.     AVho   is 
to  supply   it,   if 
the  Christian 
does  not?  When 
ihoughtful    men 
Kcriously   pro- 
pound   the     in- 
quiry,   *'  Is    life 
worth  living,"  it 
is     surely    time 
for  all  who  love 
Christ  to  answer 
that  question  by 
the    most   practical    of    all  methods— to   show    the 
world    the   gladness  of    the    life   which    Christ   in- 
spires.    "Wordsworth  has  given  us  an  immortal  ode 
on    the    happiness   which    comes    from    duty.      We 
want  a  singer  to  inspire    us   all   with   a   not    less 
noble    aim — the   <luty   of    happiness,   and   specially 
of  happiness  as  Christians. 

Joy,  we  are  told  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  is  *'the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit."  In  the  order  of  growth  it 
succee<ls  love.  **  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love, 
joy,  peace."  Love  is  the  fniit;  joy  is  the  colour 
and  bloom  on  its  cheek ;  peace  the  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment of  feasting  on  the  fruit. 

Joy  is  love  singing;  love  conscious  of  its  own 
happiness  ;  love  .sur\'eying  its  treasure  and  enjoying 
it  without  fear.  Joy  is  love  delightfully  busy :  it 
is  love  shining;  it  is  the  healthy  condition  of  our 
power. <.  SoTTow  is  \ho  condition  of  the  same  powers 
when  they  are  (fiaordcrcd  or  fli^rasrd.  Hence  joy  has 
to  do  with  both  o/yAt  and  ease.  Conscious  facility 
in    any   exercise,    iihy^ical   or    mental,    brings    joy. 


Joy  iorsakes  monopoly,  loves  to  run  from  heart  to 
heart,  and  fill  each  and  ever>'  one.  Selfishness  and 
joy  never  can  agi*ee,  for  joy  is  never  joyful  unlcsss 
in  seeking  someone  else  to  share  her  gladness. 

No  influence  or  power  is  more  manifest  in  Nature 
than  that  of  joy.  It  is  the  great  mainspring  start- 
ing all  the  wheels  of  Nature's  activities.  The  sun 
delights  to  shine.  The  stai-s  never  look  tired  of 
their  calm,  watchful  gaze.  The  streams  rejoice  to 
run  and  sing.  The  flowers  delight  in  blossoming. 
Joy  laughs  in  a  thousand  little  buds,  and  dances 
in  young  leaves,  and  carols  in  the  song  of  birds. 
The  very  giass,  however  you  cut  it,  or  tread  upon 
it,  lifts  up  its  head  with  a  new  joy  every  morning, 
and  welcomes  you  in  your  evening  weariness  to 
the  rest  of  its  cool,  playful  shadows.  The  little 
child,  fresh  from  God,  comes  to  us  with  joy  on  its 
dimpled  face,  and  with  gladness  in  its  play  and 
merry  movements.  No  feature  in  Nature  is  more 
marked  than  that  of  joy.  Coleridge  said  that  "  the 
punny  hues,  and  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweets  of 
Nature  maile  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  a  jarring 
and  dissonant  thing  amidst  the  general  minstrelsy." 

Joy  is  both  full  of  insight  and  is  medicinal. 
Our  best  poets  delight  to  depict  its  power  in  each 
of  these  ministries.  W^ordsworth  said  it  was  "with 
an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  deep  power  of  joy  that 
he  saw  into  the  life  of  things."  Then  he  felt 
sensations  sweet  passing  into  his  purer  mind,  with 
tranquil  restoration.  Then  he  came  to  know  that 
blessed  mood  in  which  the  burden  of  Uie  mystery  of 
this  unintelligible  world  is  lightened ;  and  he  be- 
came a  living  soul.  If  this  be  the  ministry  of 
the  joy  of  nature,  surely  the  *'joy  of  the  Lord " 
would  lighten  many  dark  problems  in  life,  lift 
many  a  burden,  change  the  home  and  the  business 
of  many  a  weary  and  tried  child  of  Go:l,  and  fill 
them  with  brightness  and  song. 

The  power  of  joy  to  heal  the  spirit  is  graphically 
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painted  by  Tennyson  in  his  "Maud."  There  we 
8C€  one  predisposed  to  niadnoss— all  his  emotions 
morbid.  When  tlie  love  of  Maud  conies  like  sun- 
shine, all  the  world  grows  bright  to  him  immedi- 
ately. Joy'i  smile  mode  the  bittoriiess  of  life 
sweet  The  flowers  of  the  garden  wore  a  new 
beanty.  A  livelier  emerald  was  on  the  gi^ass— a 
purer  sapphire  in  the  sky.  The  night  was  full  of 
music  ;  and  self,  and  scorn,  and  sorrow  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  fulness  of  joy.  If  the  love  of 
Maud  could  give  this  inner  joy,  and  so  change 
nil  moods  and  appearances,  surely  the  love  of  Christ, 
realised  in  the  spirit,  ought  to  exercise  a  more 
potent  and  winsome  power.  May  I  ask  any  Chris- 
tian reader  to  paint  for  himself  what  would  be  the 
effect  in  his  own  daily  life  of  a  joy  thus  so  deeply 
perceptive,  so  medicinal  and  restomtive,  and  so 
capable  of  touching  with  brightness  even  the  very 
grass  in  its  lowliness? 

Joy  was  the  quest  of  Christ  as  the  outcome  of 
His  life  and  suffering.  "Who,  for  the  joy  that 
M'as  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame."  The  sorrow  that  God  sends  is  always 
sent  to  bring  us  joy,  and  unless  it  does  this  it  fails 
of  its  mission. 

Sorrow  is  only  God's  spiritual  police  coming  to 
tell  you  that  yon  are  out  of  the  path  of  dnty,  and 
in  danger;  and  so  seeking  to  lead  you  back  to 
safety  and  joy.  Sorrow  i^  the  rod  of  Moses,  smiting 
the  rock  only  that  the  living  stream  of  joy  may 
flow  for  thirsty  ones  to  drink.  Sorrow  iH  simply  the 
medicine  given  to  secure  the  health  and  joy  which 
the  patient  has  lost.  Sorrow  is  only  the  whetstone 
for  shari)ening  our  faculties,  and  making  them 
facile  for  glad  service.  Sorrow  is  only  the  "tuner" 
come  to  tune  the  musical  instrument  (never  a 
pleasant  process),  but  joy  is  the  melody  that  flows 
out  when  the  instrument  is  at  concert  pitch.  When 
sorrow  comes  it  is  largely  because  I  am  not  what 
God  wishes  me  to  be;  when  joy  comes  it  is  the 
proof  and  pledge  that  I  am  become  what  God  is 
wanting  to  make  me.  Sorrow  is  life's  winter;  joy  is 
life's  summer.  Sorrow  is  a  spur  to  drive  the  spirit; 
but  joy  is  the  wing  wherewith  the  spirit  rises 
heavenward.  Christians  are  to  shine  if  they  would 
please  Christ;  and  sorrow  never  shines;  only  joy 
has  brightness.  No  Christian  can  ponder  these 
<lifferenced  between  sorrow  and  joy  and  not  see 
that  he  utterly  fails  to  realise  the  end,  purpose, 
•and  object  of  Christ  and  religion,  if  he  is  not  a 
** shining  ChristianJ'^ 

Let  me  try  and  show  you  the  influence  of  joy  as 
it  will  reveal  itself  in  the  ordinary  and  daily  exer- 
cises of  any  Christian  life.  We  all  desire  to  be 
strong  in  life's  service.  No  one  admires  weakness, 
or  wishes  to  be  weak.  Now,  joy  and  strength  are 
.always  closcj  relations.  Sorrow  and  weakness  can 
hardly  ever  be  strangers  to  each  other.  When  joy 
is  not  allowed  vigorous  exercise,  she  loses  half  her 
nature.  The  caged  bird  is  not  the  joj'ous  one.  Joy 
is  the  soul  of  all  labour  and  duty.     A  man  may 


have  great  gifts  and  powers,  but  without  the  inspira- 
tion of  joy  he  will  make  little  use  of  his  talents. 
What  Are  is  to  the  ammunition  in  the  gun,  that  joy 
is  as  an  influence  and  inspiration  for  work.  When 
once  joy  shines  upon  a  man's  work,  whether  the 
service  be  the  most  menial  and  lowly  or  the  most 
conspicuous,  such  a  worker  will  never  need  to  be 
urged  to  labour,  and  never  find  his  toil  a  weariness. 
The  greatest  want  to-day  of  many  a  toiler  is  a  bit  of 
gladness  in  the  work  he  has  to  do. 

If  a  man  does  labour  without  any  joy  in  his  work, 
he  need  not  advertise  his  condition.  Everyone  can 
see  it  who  looks.  Such  joyless  work  is  lai^ely  use- 
less, degraded — an  injury  to  the  worker  himself, 
useless  to  man,  and  unacceptable  to  God.  All  work 
shows  on  its  face  whether  it  is  living  or  dead; 
whether  it  is  hand-work  or  heart-work — the  work 
of  a  machine  or  of  a  happy  living  spirit.  When  we 
put  joy  into  our  work,  we  live  in  it,  and  it  never 
fails  to  give  pleasure  to  all  who  see  it  And  to 
know  that  my  life-work  pleases  Christ,  and  gives 
Him  joy,  and  so  gives  others  joy  as  well,  is  to  double 
the  joy  I  have  in  doing  it  This  makes  all  work  to 
be  worship,  all  toil  divine,  and  robs  life  of  littleness 
and  dnidgery.  So  far-reaching  in  every  lowly  ser- 
vice is  this  duty  and  power  of  joy. 

There  is  a  healthy  contagion  in  joy.  Its  success 
and  its  brightness  are  both  attractive  to  otheiis. 
Men  cannot  help  being  won  by  success.  Nothing 
succeeds  like  it  In  man  everywhere  there  is  a 
desire  for  brightness  and  life.  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  craving  for  stimulants,  sensations,  novelties, 
gaieties.  Men  must  and  will  have  brightness  and 
life.  If  they  cannot  have  the  true  and  life-giving, 
they  will  have  the  false  and  unsatisfactory.  Men 
cannot  and  will  not  live  satisfied  with  depression 
and  gloom.  Hence  it  is  that  God  has  given  us  "the 
blue  of  the  sky,  the  gold  of  the  sunshine,  the  crim- 
son of  the  blood,  the  green  of  the  leaf,  the  radiance 
of  the  hair,  the  brightness  of  the  eye,  the  tints  of 
earth's  blossoming,  the  brilliance  of  the  morning,  and 
the  poetry  of  the  evening."  All  are  given  to  minister 
to  man's  love  of  life,  and  brightness,  and  joy.  Christ 
has  come  to  give  men  the  fuller  life  and  the  higher 
joy.  Now  we,  as  Christians,  defeat  Christ's  purpose, 
injure  and  misrepresent  His  cause  and  work,  repel 
those  who  would  come  to  Him,  if  our  life  is  one  of 
fretfulness  and  depression,  of  weakness  and  dis- 
content Joyous  Christians  will  win  and  attract 
others  by  the  very  brightness  and  shine  of  their 
daily  conduct 

Joy  cannot  help  being  strong,  for  it  never  grows 
old.  There  are  no  wrinkles  on  its  brow.  It  ifl 
seldom  content  to  walk;  it  loves  to  nin  for  very 
gladness  on  its  errands.  Faith  will  one  day  vanisli, 
lost  in  sight  Prayer  will  yet  take  a  harp,  and 
change  her  name  to  praise.  Self-denial  and  watch- 
fulness will  put  off  their  armour  when  the  fight  is 
over.  Patience  will  not  be  needed  when  the  race  of 
life  is  finished.  But  joy  will  be  renewing  her  youth 
with  every  age,  and  death  will  only  increase  her 
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life.  If  for  no  other  reason  we  determine  to  be 
joyous  Christians,  let  this  one  prevail — a  joyless  old 
age  and  a  joyless  evening  of  life  are  the  saddest 
libels  upon  Christianity  we  can  present  to  the  world's 
view. 

Joy  seldom  sees  difficulties.  It  cannot  learn  to 
make  excuses.  If  a  thing  is  a  joy  to  us,  it  has  no 
faults  or  drawbacks,  and  no  hardships.  A  hundred 
reasons  and  excuses  are  at  hand  when  we  dislike  a 
thing,  but  when  joy  fills  our  spirit  and  our  task-- 
when  the  joy  of  Christ  lights  up  us  and  our  work — 
then  we  can  endure  any  privation,  meet  any  diffi- 
culty, simply  for  the  joy  that  is  set  before  us. 

Let  me,  then,  ask  you  to  look  at  this  picture.  A 
Christian  going  forth  to  daily  duty  strong  for  service, 
with  the  joy  of  Christ  filling  his  heart  and  gilding 
his  work  ;  his  work  a  great  delight  to  him  and  to 
others,  because  joy  lives  in  every  line  of  it.  Others 
gathering  round  him  and  his  labour,  attracted  by  the 
brightness  in  worker  and  work.  Life  growing  daily 
for  such  a  worker  more  full  of  sweetness  and  delight. 
The  dark  and  difficult  side  of  things  lost  to  view. 


because  the  eyes  of  the  looker  are  filled  with  Heaven's 
sunshine.  Surely,  no  more  splendid  service  could  be 
rendered  to  Christ  or  religion  than  that  every  home 
and  shop,  village  and  town,  should  be  alive  with 
such  attractive  representations  of  Christ.  Christian 
reader,  let  your  life  advertise  Christ  in  letters  of  gold 
and  silver,  rather  than  in  black  and  crooked  type. 
If  some  child  of  many  sorrows  and  bitternesses 
should  read  these  words,  and  conclude  that  they  are 
easy  to  write  but  very  difficult  to  practise,  I  would 
remind  such  that  Christ  can  change  any  valley  of 
weeping  into  a  golden  mercy.  One  sunbeam  of  Hif 
love  can  do  that.  In  the  valley  of  the  Aar  the 
river  suddenly  takes  a  deep  plunge  into  a  gloomy 
chasm  of  rock.  Out  of  the  mists  that  rise  from  the 
falling  river  I  have  seen  the  sun  weave  arch  upon 
arch  of  brilliant  rainbows,  rising  like  a  jewelled 
palace  tier  upon  tier.  So  "out  of  our  stoniest  griefs" 
we  may  make  Bethels  bright  with  His  praise.  The 
very  magnitude  of  our  sorrows  is  only  the  measure, 
if  we  will,  in  which  we  may  find  lai^ger  opportunity 
for  triumphant  praise. 


ON      MEETING      TROUBLES      HALF-WAY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOK  OF  "JOSHUA  TADGETTS,"  ETC. 


)  'im  comin'  up  the  lane,  mum,  ever 

ar  off,  an'  I  sed  to  myself, '  Suppose 

hurts  some  o'  the  children  ? '  so  I 

down  the  lane  to  meet  him,  an'  'e 

z  at   me   that  savage,  an'  tossed 

clean  o'er  the  'edge,  an'  broke  my 

harm !  "    This  was  the  pathetic 

story  that  Mrs.  Grimes  told  the 

)itor  last  Sunday.     Farmer  Jones 

that  was  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ;  but 

y  in  summer  he  broke  out  of  the 

id  took  a  ramble  on  his  own  ac- 

haps  in   search  of   water.     Mrs. 

nng  him  in  the  lane  leading  past 

e,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 

«  ferocious,  and  (like  many  women 

Tought  up  in  the  country),  having 

cattle,  she  tried  to  turn  him  from 

J.     The  result  may  be  imagined — 

10  as  the  argument  she  used  was 

[•ntum  hacvlinvvi  ;  that  is  to  say, 

she  used   a   walking-stick.    Now,   the  first 

thing  one  wonders  at  here  is.  Why  did  Mrs.  Grimes 

«illy  forth  to  meet  that   bull?     And    the  next  is, 

Having  met  him,  why  did  she   engage  in  unequal 

conflict?    You  see,  several  courses  were  open  to  her. 

She  might,  for  instance,  have  stood  behind  a  gate ;  or 

she  mijrht  have  got  on  the  roof  of  the  pigsty,  which 

adjoined  the  lane,  and  rattled  an  old  tin  kettle :  or  she 

might  have  got  the  dog  from  the  next  house  (barely 

ten  yards  away)  to  do  the  work  for  her — and  he  would 

have  done  it  gladly.    Had  she  adopted  any  of  theso 

methods,  her  end  would  probably  have  been  accom- 


plished, and  her  bones  would  have  been  intact;  but 
she  must  needs  go  flying  down  the  lane,  regardless  of 
consequences,  and  courting  the  very  danger  she  wished 
to  avoid.  To  which  you  say,  **What  a  very  foolish 
woman  '  "  No  doubt ;  but  tien,  judged  by  this  rule, 
what  numbers  of  very  foolish  women]  there  are  in  the 
world !  Nor,  indeed,  are  the  men  much  wiser — they 
are  stronger,  that  is  all.  Have  we  not  often  met  with 
people  who  have  an  inveterate  habit  of  expecting  and 
looking  out  for  trouble  ?  Nay,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
are  we  not  ourselves  verily  gn^ilty  on  this  point.' 
And  why  is  it  that  they  and  we  are  so  feeble  ?  In  a 
measure,  no  doubt,  the  fault  is  a  constitutional  one, 
and  therefore  not  easily  eradicated  ;  but  in  a  measure, 
also,  it  is  a  fault  of  inclination.  Some  of  us,  robbed 
of  our  sorrows  and  anxieties,  would  be  do^iiright 
miserable.  Trouble  is  the  stimulus  that  stirs  us  up 
to  action — our  bull  in  the  lane — and  without  it  we 
should  languish  of  rnrtvt.  But,  still,  it  is  rather 
a  mistake— especially  when  the  bull  gets  the  best 
of  it. 

So  far,  however,  we  are  no  nearer  discovering  tr*y 
Mrs.  Grimes  went  to  meet  that  bull. 

Let  us  consider  the  matter  calmly  for  a  moment. 
She  did  not  want  to  meet  him  at  all — she  wished  him 
miles  away — she  was  very  much  disturbed  to  see  him 
in  the  lane ;  then  why  in  the  world  did  she  go  forth 
to  meet  him  ?  Nervous  excitement  ?  No.  Downrig^ht 
stupidity  ?  No.  Heroic  fortitude  1  No.  Maternal 
anxiety?  No.  What  then?  Well,  just  this,  and 
nothing  else— Impatience.  [Please,  Mr.  Printer, 
make  that  word  look  as  if  there  were  something 
in   it.]     Yes,  that  was  the  reason.    She  lacked  the 
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enduring  faonlty,  the  staff  of  which  martyrs  are  made. 
She  could  not  wait  to  see  whether  anything  would 
happen — that  is,  she  could  not  endure  the  pain  of 
anxiety — 30  she  set  her  faoe  to  the  foe,  and  he  tossed 
her  oyer  the  hedge.  Ah,  my  dear  readers,  how  many 
of  us  get  tossed  and  injured,  when  by  a  little  patience 
(and  perhaps  a  little  faith)  we  had  been  safe  and  sound  I 


near  to  your  dwelling,  and  you  are  in  a  great  strait. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  most  foolish  thing  you 
could  do  would  be  to  open  your  door  and  go  forth 
to  meet  that  trouble.  You  are  not  sure  that  it  will 
ever  reach  your  door,  while,  if  it  should,  an  open  door 
would  be  more  like  an  invitation  than  a  repulse,  and 
would  make  it  more  easy  for  the  foe  to  march  in. 


THE    MAN    WHO    DOES   SOT  MEET   HIS   TROUBLES   HALF- WAT. 


Now,  a  little  while  ago,  I  mentioned  three  courses 
as  open  to  energetic  Mrs.  Grimes  when  she  wished  to 
dislodge  the  bull  from  the  lane.  These  courses 
were : — 

1.  To  stand  behind  a  gate. 

2.  To  get  on  a  roof  and  make  a  noise. 

3.  To  borrow  a  neighbour's  dog  and  let  him  do  the 
work  for  Lcr. 

And  these  three  methods  of  discomfiting  a  physical 
enemy  may,  I  think,  be  advantageously  employed  in 
fighting  a  mental  (or  sentimental)  one. 

A  trouble  comes  up  to  your  door,  or  at  least  draws 


When  an  officer  gives  the  command  to  his  men  to 
prepare  to  receive  cavalry,  the  men  do  not  deploy  into 
open  column,  but  they  take  close  order,  tiie  froi? 
rank  kneeling  and  the  rear  rank  backing  up.  Trcac 
trouble  somewhat  in  this  way  ;  get  something  in  front 
of  you  (the  soldiers*  bayonets  or  Mrs.  Grimes's  gate), 
and  then  hold  out  bravely,  keep  it  up,  don't  g^ve  in, 
never  say  die,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  there 
you  are  I    That  is  method  No.  1. 

But  there  are  some  people  whose  temperament  is  of 
so  nervous  a  sort  that  anything  like  a  goud  stout  fight 
is  altogether  beyond  them.      Tou  have,  I  daresay, 
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seen  a  bij?  boy  running  away  from  a  flock  of  geese. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  that  boy  could,  if  he  chose, 
wring  every  neck  in  the  flock;  but  just  because  the 
geese  make  such  a  tremendous  noise  the  boy  loses 
his  head,  and  runs  as  if  for  life.  So  people  who  cannot 
fight  can  shout ;  and  noise  goes  a  long  way  towards 
securing  a  victory.  Well,  then,  try  method  No.  2  ; 
that  is,  get  on  the  roof  and  beat  a  tin  kettle.  But 
how  "  on  the  roof  "  ?  In  this  way — the  husband,  for 
instance,  takes  advantage  of  his  WLfe*8  higher  moral 
tone,  and  standing  on  that  vantage  ground  feels  safer ; 
or  the  wife,  with  womanly  weakness,  leans  upon  the 
stronger  spirit  of  her  husband,  and  is  lifted  out  of  her 
despair.  And  in  either  case  the  one  who  is  so  helpM 
can  make  a  more  determined  resistance. 

But  what  about  the  tin  kettle?  Well,  make  a 
noise,  sing  a  good  cheery  song  (I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  your  voice  will  sound  like  a  tin  kettle). 
Do  you  know,  trouble  is  often  frightened  away  like 
that ;  which  leads  me  to  infer  that  Trouble  (in  the 
abstract)  must  be  very  weak  about  the  backbone,  or 
you  could  never  double  him  up  so  easily.  Still,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  things  which  are  easily 
bent  are  (as  a  rule)  not  so  easily  broken ;  so  when 
you  have  him  down,  keep  him  down.  Many  of  you, 
my  readers,  have  wandered  at  some  period  of  your 
life  through  a  copse,  and  in  the  course  of  your 
rambles  you  have  trpdden  upon  a  young  ash  or 
other  pkuit.  While  you  kept  your  foot  on  it  no 
attempt  did  it  make  to  recover  itself ;  It  was  as 
though  it  had  never  been  upright;  but  the  moment 
you  removed  your  foot  from  it,  it  sprang  up  again. 
Serve  trouble  in  the  same  way — keep  your  foot  on 
it.  Even  go  so  far  as  to  '*  hit  him  when .  he  is 
down.*' 

There  still  remains  to  consider  method  No.  3,  which 
is,  borrow  your  neighbour's  dog,  and  let  him  do  the 
work  for  you. 

This  may  sometimes  be  difficult,  because  your 
neighbour  may  not  have  a  dog ;  but  I  am  writing 
not  for  particular  cases,  but  for  general  ones.  Think 
for  a  moment  how  much  Mrs.  Grimes  would  have  been 
the  gainer  if  she  had  adopted  this  plan.  She  would 
have  been  spared  all  the  trouble,  danger,  damage, 
and  anxiety,  and  at  the  same  time  have  given  the  dog 
the  best  half-hour  he  had  experienced  for  weeks. 
Be  good  enough,  please,  to  note  the  form  in  which 
this  method  is  expressed,  7>.,  "borrow  your  neigh- 
bour's dog,"  not  "  wait  till  your  neighbour's  dog,*'  etc- 
In  point  of  fact,  this  difference  is  all  the  difference. 
Some  of  our  fellow-creatures  have  a  most  unhappy 
habit  of  expecting  too  much.  Whatever  they  receive 
is  less  than  they  ought  to  receive,  and,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  whatever  they  give  is  more  than  they 
ought  to  give — that  is,-  they  keep  less  than  they  ought 
to  keep.  And  these  people  frequently  expect,  amongst 
other  things,  that  their  friends  and  neighbours  wil! 
of  their  own  freewill  come  and  take  away  the  trouble 
from  the  door,  the  load  from  the  shoulder.  No  no, 
my  friends,  if  you  need  assistance  from  your  neigh- 
bours, don't  "  wait  to  receive,"  but  '•  borrow."  Borrow 
what — ^money  ?     But  I  was  not  thinking  of  money 


when  I  spoke  of  your  neighbour's  dog.  What  then  ? 
Does  it  not  occur  to  you  how  often  a  neighbour  may 
give  a  helping  hand  (a  dog,  by  the  way,  would  give 
a  helping  foot !)  when  you  are  in  difficulty  1  What 
is  your  trouble?  You  have  just  got  your  hay  to- 
gether in  capital  condition,  and  before  you  have  left 
the  field  the  rain  has  begun  to  fall  in  torrents.  Send 
across  to  Farmer  Jones  for  the  loan  of  his  rick-sheet. 
You  will  find  it  a  very  useful  "dog"  indeed.  Or, 
perhaps  it  is  the  very  coldest  day  in  winter,  and 
the  man  has  not  brought  your  coal.  Borrow  some 
coal.  Poor  Mrs.  Grimes  can  lend  you  a  little,  and 
that  will  be  a  very  comforting  "dog."  Or  iKwsibly 
you  wake  up  some  night  in  fright  to  find  your  pre- 
mises in  flames.  Borrow  the  fire-engine.  Then  you 
have  a  perfect  water-dog  !  But  you  see,  of  course, 
in  what  an  innumerable  number  of  instances  the 
"dog"  may  be  borrowed  of  your  neighbour. 

After  all  this  borrowing,  though,  there  should  be 
some  lending.  I  have  known  people  to  be  very  apt 
exponents  of  the  art  of  asking  favours,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  set  a  very  poor  example  of  the  way  of 
granting  them.  If  you  reside  in  the  country,  it  is  all 
very  well  to  live  next  door  to  people  who  have  a  side- 
saddle, but  you  have  no  right  to  feel  aggrieved  because 
they  become  personally  interested  in  the  fact  that 
you  are  the  owner  of  a  big  fish-kettle.  If  you  have 
a  sparrow's  nest  in  your  water-spout,  and  have  to 
borrow  your  neighbour's  ladder  to  reach  it,  you  are 
hardly  working  up  the  harmonics  of  life  if  you 
grumble  when  your  neighbour  sends  for  the  loan  of 
your  garden-roller.     There  must  be  give  and  take. 

I  have  still  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  the  unequal 
conflict  in  which  Mrs.  Grimes  engaged.  A  walking- 
stick  is  under  certain  circumstances  a  most  useful 
personal  chattel,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  and  in 
the  face  of  a  bull  it  is  almost  worse  than  useless. 
The  stick  broke  at  the  first  blow,  and  then  the  bull 
broke — Mrs.  Grimes's  arm.  In  the  same  waj,  \.c.^ 
altogether  unprepared  and  unfitted  for  the  encounter, 
we  go  to  meet  our  troubles.  A  great  sorrow  comes 
into  a  man's  life,  and  he  tries  "  to  drown  it  in  drink," 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  remedy  aggravates  the 
disease,  and  leaves  the  man  more  wretched  than  he 
was  before  he  attempted  to  drive  out  the  enemy.  A 
wonuin  is  jilted  by  the  man  she  loves,  and  thereupon, 
to  B  1:111  the  tumult  in  her  breast,  she  marries  a  man 
for  whom  she  does  not  care.  Of  course,  that  stick 
breaks,  and  the  poor  woman's  heart  is  torn  still  more. 
And  so  it  is  all  the  world  over,  and  I  suppose  ever 
will  bo — that  if  we  would  be  victors  in  the  fight 
with  trouble  we  must  be  properly  armed  for  the 
fray. 

And  what  is  the  best  weapon  ?  I  answer  :  First 
of  all,  Faith  in  the-  overruling  of  Providence  for  our 
good,  and  then — Patience.  The  quiet,  patient  en- 
C'.urance  of  sorrow  takes  away  the  worst  sting  of  it, 
and  in  time  _ amoves  it  altogether.  It  is  really  a 
question  of  time — ^which  will  last  the  longer  ;  and  if 
we  can  withstand  our  sorrow  for  a  few  days,  or 
weeks,  or  months,  that  sorrow  is  vanquished,  and 
the  stick  has  not  broken  in  our  hands. 

J.  T.  BUBTON   WOLLASTON. 
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BT.F.  M.   HOLMES. 
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indeed  are  most  of  the  tov.ns  and 
iistoms  of  Palestine.    Travelling  in 
lat  country  seems  something?   like 
iin<?    back    into   the   life  of    some 
jands  of  years  ago.    For  there  the 
;  of  time  appears  almost  to  have 
and  life  goes  on  very  much  as  it 
did  in  ages  long  gone  by. 
In  Palestine 
fif       you  can   wander 
'  through  the  old, 

old      streets     of 
towns     whose    names 
have  figured  for  cen- 
turies on  the  pages  of 
the     world's     history. 
There  you  can  see  lat- 
tice windows  just  such 
as    that   one    through 
which      the      anxious 
mother  of  Sisera  looked 
when  her  son  had  been 
defeated    by    Deborah 
and  murdered  by  Jael : 
there  you  may  sec  just 
such  a  casement  as  chat 
through      which      the 
thoughtful    watcher 
gazed    in  Solomon's 
time,    as    described  in 
the    Proverbs ;     there 
you  may  see  the  gold- 
finches   hung    up    for 
sale  in  the  entrance  of 
the  small  arched  shop, 
as  others  no  doubt  have 
been  for  thousands  of 
years — for  are  we  not 
told   in    the  Canticles 
that    the    maidens    in 
Job's  time  toyed  with 
birds  kept  in  captivity  ? 
The  noisy,  fierce,  yellow 
dogs,  to   which  refer- 
ence is   so  often  made  in  the  Old  Testament,  still 
prowl   the  streets ;   the  water-wheel"^,  the  primitive 
method  of  plough 'ng  the  fields,  the  flat-roofed  stone 
houses,  the  tattooing  of  marks  on  the  body — no  doubt 
the  writing  upon  the  hands  mentioned  in  Isaiah — 
all,  all  these  varied  things  may  be  seei\  to-day  in 
the  land  of  Bible  story.     In  short,  as  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham  Geikie    says   in  his  very  interesting    and    in- 
structive new  work,*   the  land  is   a  natural    com- 
mentary on  the  Sacred  Writings.    The  allusions  in 
the  Bible  to  the  varying  details  and  pictures  of  life 
in  the  country  are  so  numerous  and  so  characteristic 
that    the  Scripture  text  frequently  gains  additional 

•  •*  The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible :  a  Book  of  Scripture  Illustra- 
tiona  gathered  in  Palestine."  By  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D.  Two 
vols.     Loudon :  Caanell  and  Company. 
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force  and  vividness  when  read  in  the  light  of  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  land. 

Xo  doubt  some  changes  may  be  seen,  no  doubt  some 
leaven  of  modern  life  may  be  noticed  at  work,  but;  in 
the  main  the  current  runs  on  unchanged ;  many 
manners  and  customs,  many  buildings  and  towns 
have  withstood  the  touch  of  time,  and  remain  to- 
day the  same.     The   consequence   is  that  niunerous 

obscui'c  passages  of  the 
Bible  become  clear, 
and  numerous  diffi- 
culties vanish  .  when 
illuminated  by  the 
pictures  of  ancient 
times  still  presented 
by  the  life  of  the  people 
and  the  2ocal  surround- 
ings. For  one  great 
characteristic  of  the 
Bible  is  its  allusion  to 
outside  life.  The  Book 
is  not.  the  production 
of  secluded  ascetics.  Ap- 
pealing to  the  highest 
sensibilities  of  human 
nature,  and  answering 
to  its  deepest  needs, 
the  Bible  yet  teems 
with  illustrations  from 
nature,  and  references 
to  the  common  everj'- 
day  life  both  of  dwel- 
lers in  the  crowded 
city  and  of  labourers 
in  the  fields.  As  Dr. 
Geikie  says,  it  breathes 
in  every  page  a  joyous 
or  meditative  inter- 
course with  nature  and 
mankind.  And  to  go 
through  the  country 
and  gain  illustrations 
of  the  sacred  writings 
from  its  hills  and  val- 
leys, its  rivers  and  lakes,  its  plants  and  animals,  and 
more  than  all  from  the  pictures  of  ancient  life  still 
presented — this  has  been  Dr.  Greikie's  object,  and  ably 
has  he  performed  his  important  task. 

The  result  is  unquestionably  both  charming  and 
usefuL  The  average  reader  will  gain  more  from  a 
study  of  this  work  than  from  many  commentaries,  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  writer  has  gone  to  the 
fountain-head,  to  the  land  itself,  rather  than  evolved 
from  his  inner  consciousness  what  such  and  such  an 
allusion  or  passage  might  mean,  or  twisted  it  to  fit 
some  preconceived  notion. 

In  successive  portions,  the  whole  of  the  country  is 
brought  before  the  reader,  from  the  extreme  south  to 
its  northern  limits,  from  Beersheba  to  Damascus, 
from  Baalbec  to  Beirout     This  area,  as  Dr.  Geikie 
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points  out,  and  as  may  be  83en  from  the  beautifully 
produced  and  clear  map  issued  with  the  work, 
includes  the  whole  Palestine  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

Landinsr  at  Joppa,  Dr.  Geikie  beg'ins  his  observa- 
tions at  once.  Joppa  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
world,  and  the  first  possible  landin«r-  place  as  one  sails 
northwards  from  Ejrypt.  Yet  there  is  difficulty  in 
landing:.  Reefs  of  rocks  defend  the  shore,  the  bay  :; 
shallow,  sharks  are  not  unknown,  and  the  coast  is 
much  exposed.  Your  vessel  anchors  half  a  mile  out 
at  sea,  and  a  throng  of  flattish-bottomed  cobles  soon 
surround  the  ship  to  carry  passenj^ers  througfh  the 
opening  in  the  reefs  to  land.  A  Babel  of  cries, 
unintelliprible  to  Western  ears,  fills  the  air;  but  by 
deg'rees  the  motley  crowd  of  deck-passenfrers,  of  the 
most  varied  nationalities,  veiled  women,  shawl- covered 
Arabs,  black  Nubians  with  their  red  fezes,  brown 
lievantines,  turbaned  Syrians,  or  Ej^ryptians  with 
their  flowinpr  robes  of  all  shades,  all  drift  by  degrees 
into  the  boats,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  you  see  the  last 
of  their  red  or  yellow  slippers,  and  hear  their  noisy 
jargon  no  more.  Then  you,  who  have  shrunk 
possibly  from  this  ^crushing  crowd  of  Orientals,  have 
your  turn,  and  the  skilf  al  and  strong-armed  oarsmen 
whisk  you  through  the  opening  in  the  reefs  across 
the  shallow  harbour,  and  then,  suddenly,  when  you 
are  twenty  or  thirty  yards  off  shore,  you  are  seized,  and 
oarried  ofF  in  the  iMtre  arms  or  on  the  back  of  a  boat- 
man through  the  shallow  water  to  the  tumble-down 
old  quay  built  of  stones  from  the  ruins  of  Csesarea, 
and  at  last  you  find  yourself  treading  on  the  soil  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

Not  a  very  dignified  entrance,  perhaps :  but  the  boats 
oould  not  approach  closer,  and  you  have  fared  no 
worse  than  the  bead-eyed  Greeks  or  hook-nosed 
Jftomans  did  thousands  of  years  a?o  I  At  one  period 
"Venice  organised  a  spring  and  autumn  packet-service 
^ow  strangely  modem  that  sounds  !)  to  Joppa.  and 
l>uilt  a  mole  to  protect  the  shipping ;  but  sines  the 
xeigrn  of  the  "unspeakable  Turk,"  everything  has  re- 
lapsed into  a  state  of  nature.  And  so  from  earliest 
times  Phoenician  and  Egyptian,  Roman  and  Crusader, 
English  and  American,  all  have  to  ackaowledge  the 
power  of  the  treacherous  waters. 

Pursuing  our  way  through  the  street,  we  find  it 
rough  enough.  Once  paved,  the  stones  have  long 
since  risen  or  sunk  above  or  below  their  proper  level. 
Dust-bins  and  sewers  being  apparently  alike  un- 
known to  the  idle  Oriental,  every  kind  of  foulness 
bestrews  the  way.  The  buildings  are  of  stone,  with 
little  or  no  wood  anywhere,  timber  being  scarce  in 
Palestine.  The  arch  is  hence  universal ;  as  you  ramble 
on  you  see  that  no  light  enters  the  shops  except  from 
the  front — that  they  are  in  fact  something  like  minia- 
tures of  the  gloomy  holes  sometimes  made  out  of 
railway  arches  in  England. 

Tables  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats  line  the  narrow 
street.  Rough  awnings  of  mats,  often  sorely  dilapid- 
ated, or  tent-cloths,  or  loose  boards  resting  on  a 
rickety  structure  of  poles,  partially  shade  the  roadwav. 
Now  we  meet  a  turbaned  water-carrier  with  a  huge 
skin  bottle  on  his  back.  The  bottle  is  in  fact  a 
defunct  calf,  with  water  instead  of  veal  within,  and 


without  legs;  head,  or  tail,  and  offering  a  most  forcible 
illustration  of  the  reference  to  the  placing  new  wine 
in  old  bottles. 

Farther  on  we  see  a  bare-armed  and  bare-legged 
individual' in  ragged  skull-cap,  cotton  jacket,  and 
cotton  knickerbockers,  chaffering  with  a  roadside 
huckster  for  some  delicacy,  costing  a  farthing  or 
two,  from  some  of  the  mat  baskets  on  a  table;  the 
oearded  vendor,  also  bare-armed  and  bare-legged, 
sits  as  he  tries  to  sell,  his  head  swathed  in  a  white 
and  red  turban,  and  his  body  in  pink  and  white 
cotton.  Of  course  there  is  a  lounger  at  his  side 
looking  on. 

Then  again  we  see  an  Arab  in  '*  kefiyeh  "  or  head-shaw  1, 
with  a  band  of  camers-hair  rope,  very  soft,  around 
his  head  to  keep  the  flowing  gear  in  its  place,  and  a 
brown  and  white  striped  "  abba "  for  his  outer  dress ; 
he  is  bargaining  for  a  bridle  at  a  saddlers,  and  trying 
to  cheapen  it :  and  the  saddler  site  cross-legged  on  a 
counter  and  under  a  shady  projection  of  wood  and 
reeds,  which  gives  him  much-needed  shade.  And  thus 
we  see  glimpses  of  ordinary  every-day  life  in  the  olcl 
town  of  Joppa. 

JuBt  without  the  town  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  the  countless  golden  globes  of  the  orangeries 
contrast  beautifully  with  their  rich  green  leaves; 
orchards  also  of  pomegranates,  lemons,  almonds, 
peaches,  and  other  delicious  fruits,  are  numerous. 
The  secret  of  this  fertility  is  no  doubt  the  abund- 
ance of  water.  It  seems  as  if  a  great  subterranean 
stream  runs  continually  from  the  hills  to  the  sea 
under  the  whole  of  the  lowlands.  Every  orchard 
has  thus  ample  means  of  irrigation,  which  is  effected 
by  countless  clumsy  water-wheels,  the  creaking  of 
which  never  ceases. 

An  ox,  a  mule,  or  an  ass  is  yoked  to  a  long  pole  pro- 
jecting from  the  side  of  a  thick,  upright  poet,  and 
driven  slowly  round.  This  revolves  a  large  horizontal 
cogged  wheel  placed  at  the  top  of  the  beam.  The 
cogs,  working  in  another  wheel  set  upright,  keep  a 
third  wheel  revolving  by  means  of  a  long  wooden 
axle.  This  third  wheel  works  into  and  out  of  a  well, 
and  lets  down  and  draws  up  a  series  of  pottery  jars  or 
wooden  buckets,  fastened  to  it  at  short  intervals  by 
two  endless  ropes  of  palm  fibre  or  myrtle  twigs.  As 
the  jars  pass  over  the  top  of  the  wheel  they  empty 
the  water  they  have  brought  up  into  a  large  trough, 
from  which  the  stream  runs  into  a  little  canal  leading 
it  through  the  orchard.  On  its  way  it  is  tapped 
here  and  there,  and  thus  numberless  brooklets  are 
furnished  to  moisten  the  roots  of  each  tree.  So  in 
effect  all  are  planted  "  by  the  streams  of  waters  ** 
(Ps.  i.  3,  Rev.  Ver.). 

Modifications  of  the  water-wheel  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  Palestine,  and  furnish  illustrations 
to  the  numerous  references  to  water  and  irrigation 
made  throughout  Holy  Writ  Thus  in  Proverbs 
xxi.  it  is  said  "The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  as  the  water-courses ;  He  tumeth  it  whither- 
soever He  will."  Without  the  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  irrigation  pursued  in  Palestine  such  a 
passage  loses  much  of  its  power. 

In  accordance  with  the  unchanging  chara  ter  of 
the  east,  the  trade  of  tanning  is  still  extensively 
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carried  on  at  the  south  side  of  Joppa.  at  the  edge 
of  the  sea.  Here  one  is  reminded  of  the  visit  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  by  the  claim  of  a  paltry  mosque  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner. 
The  waves  beat  aj^ainst  the  low  wall  of  the  court- 
yard, 80  that  like  that  building  it  is  close  **  on  the  sea- 
shore." GoinsT  up  the  rough  outside  staircass  to  the 
roof,  wo  find  it  of  course  flat,  with  a  parapet  around  it. 
The  parapet  is  partly  built  of  hollow  earthenware 
tubes,  or  pipes  arranged  in  pyramids  so  that  the  cool 
wind  can  blow  in.  and  the  visitor  to  the  housetop  can 
look  out  boxes  for  pigeons'  nests,  and  a  number  of 
household  details  arc  found  there.  From  such  a 
terrace,  if  not  this  one,  the  Apostle  gazed  on  the  wide 
heaven  abovQ,  and  the  shining  waters  beneath — ^the 
highway  to  the  Grentiles.  On  a  roof  near,  a  man  is 
sleeping  in  the  shade,  another  is  having  his  head 
shaved,  ar  high-prowed  boat  lies  close  by,  with  one 
mast  and  a  great  bending  spar  raking  far  over  our 
roof.  Other  flat  roofs  and  other  parapets  are  seen 
near.  Inland  twelve  hours'  journey  is  Jerusalem  1 
"  Yes,"  one  exclaims,  *'  it  is  the  East !  the  East ! 
This  is  indeed  Palestine." 

Journeying  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  which  may 
be  done  by  ''omnibus."  the  traveller  may  see  the 
plain  of  Sharon  spreading  out  in  soft  undulations  far 
and  near.  Red  and  yellow  flowers  abound ;  the  joyful 
peasant  maiden  could  say  to-day,  as  of  old,  "  I  am  the 
rose  of  Shiron  and  the  lily  of  the  valley."  There  is 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  flower  really  meant  by 
these  references;  but  Tristram  and  Houghton  think 
the  "rose"  was  the  narcissus,  a  bulb  of  which 
Orientals  are  passionately  fond.  And  it  is  not  without 
weight  that  the  word  used  for  "  rose  "  in  Scripture  is 
still  used  by  the  peasantry,  with  slight  variation,  for 
the  narcissus. 

Riding  on,  one  sees  the  peasants  ploughing.  At  first 
there  would  appear  to  be  nothing  in  that  circumstance 
to  remind  one  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Yet  so  it  is,  for  in 
one  hand  the  peasant  holds  a  long  wooden  goad,  the 
sharp  iron  point  of  which  is  used  to  urge  on  the  small 
lean  oxen.  It  is  of  no  use  for  them  to  kick  against  it ; 
their  safety  is  to  hurry  on.  This  common  circum- 
stance lends  force  to  the  reference  which  was  probably 
made  to  it  in  Acts  xxvi.  1 4 — "  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
against  the  pricks."  Saul  was  being  urged  on,  as  it 
were,  and  it  was  of  no  use  for  him  to  kick  against  it. 

In  this  way  Dr.  Geikie  goes  on,  finding  constantly 
Illustrations  and  illuminations  of  Bible  texts.  He 
stood  in  Jerusalem,  and  saw  how  Christ's  predictions 
have  been  verified,  for  the  surfaca  of  the  city  of  the 
Saviour's  day  lies  buried  beneath  some  thirty  feet  of 
min  and  rubbish.  In  David's  own  village  he  looked 
np  to  the  skies  which  the  Psalmist  had  watched  with 
a  poet's  eyes,  and  whose  glory  he  had  sung  as  a  tribute 
to  that  of  Jehovah— perhaps  on  the  Very  hills  lying 
asleep  in  the  moonlight.  Tyre  was  found  a  small  and 
wretched  place,  and  Ezeklel's  prophecy,  Dr.  Geikie  says, 
has  indeed  been  fulfilled,  for  the  fisherman  spreads 
his  nets  on  the  reefs  and  ruined  avails  (Ezek.  xxvii.), 
Bethany,  Bethlehem,  and  Grethsemane,  all  were  visited, 
and  also  the  site  on  which  it  is  suggested  Christ  was 


crucified.  It  is  near  the  city,  but  outside  the  ancient 
gate  on  the  north  approach,  close  to  a  main  road. 
Rising  gently  towards  the  north,  its  slowly  rounded 
top  might  easily  have  obtained  for  its  shape  the  name 
of  "A  Skull."  And  this,  as  Captain  Conder  shows, 
is  fixed  by  local  tradition,  and  is  still  pointed  out 
by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  as  the  "  Place  of  Stoning,** 
where  offenders  were  put  to  death.  Here,  then» 
apparently,  on  this  bare  rounded  knoll  rising  about 
thirty  feet  above  the  road,  with  no  building  on  it,  but 
covered  in  part  with  Mahommedan  graves,  the  Saviour 
was  crucified.  Before  Him  lay  the  city,  beyond  it  the 
pale  slopes  of  Olivet,  and  in  the  distance  the  mount- 
ains of  Moab — ^perhaps  among  the  last  earthly  thinga 
upon  which  the  failing  eyes  of  the  Crucified  One 
gazed  on  that  fateful  day. 

The  tomb  in  which  Christ  was  buried  will  be 
perhaps  for  ever  unknown,  but  possibly  it  was  one  of 
those  still  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  "  Place 
of  Stoning."  Among  these  one  has  been  specially 
noticed  by  Captain  Conder  as  possibly  the  very  tomb 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

Surveying  tiie  country  as  a  whole,  Dr.  Geikie  be- 
lieves it  was  once  much  more  fruitful  than  it  is  now, 
but  questions  if,  as  a  whole,  it  could  at  any  time  have 
been  fertile  according  to  Western  ideas.  The  plains^ 
easily  irrigated,  must  in  all  ages  have  been  rich  ;  but 
it  is  different  with  the  hills,  which  cover  so  much  of 
the  land.  That  Palestine  in  such  districts  onust  have 
been  waterless  is  shown  by  the  number  of  rain-pitB> 
dug  in  ancient  times,  and  still  remaining.  But  the 
praise  (A  the  land  in  the  Bible  must  be  judged  by  an 
Oriental  standard,  which  regards  any  country  as  a 
paradise  when  even  in  parts  there  are  living  springs 
and  green  plains.  Beside  the  thirsty  desert,  Palestine 
was  a  dream  of  delight :  compared  with  a  country 
like  England,  or  any  rich  European  or  American 
State,  it  seems  poor  indeed.  For  the  hills  of  southern 
Palestine  are  incredibly  barren.  The  amazing  stoni- 
ness  of  the  soil,  too,  must  limit  fruitfulness,  for  it 
seems  as  if  stones  had  been  rained  down  over  most  of 
Palestine.  Hence,  of  course,  the  great  use  of  stone  in 
building  arches  and  domes. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  this  ancient  land? 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  re-colonise  it  by  Jews ;  but 
Dr.  Geikie  does  not  think  it  probable  that  any  con- 
siderable number  will  ever  return.  The  Hebrew  does 
not  take  kindly  to  agriculture.  His  delight  is  in 
trade.  The  Jew  may  have  a  deep  traditional  love  for 
Jerusalem,  but  he  prefers  finance  and  commerce  in 
more  Western  countries  to  sweltering  for  his  bread 
on  the  thirsty  uplands  of  Judaea.  Even  for  ages 
before  Christ,  the  Jews  in  foreign  cDuntries  far  out- 
numbered those  in  their  fatherland.  The  future  of 
the  land,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  hardy  fellahin^ 
if  ever  the  Divine  Mercy  deliver  it  from  Mahom- 
medan rule.  This  may  be  sd.  Yet  we  think  it 
not  improbable  that,  if  events  placed  the  country 
under  wise,  far-seeing,  righteous  rule,  many  poor 
Jews  now  suffering  in  Western  cities  might  find  their 
way  back,  and  once  again  the  land  of  Judaea  might 
be  principally  tenanted  by  the  Hebrew  race. 
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Music  hy  James  Taylor,  B.Mus. 
{Organist  to  the  University  of  Oxford^  and  of  New  College. ) 
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As  mountains  shield  Je  -  ru  -  sa-lem,     The    Lord  shall  be     a     shield    to       them. 

I       J        I  I  I        I        . 


A. 


:S.  His  blessing  on  them  rests 

Like  freshening  dew  from  heaven ; 
And  succour  from  His  throne 

In  all  their  need  is  given ; 
Omnipotence  shall  guard  them  well. 
And  peace  remain  on  Israel. 


\- 

3.  One  like  the  Son  of  God 
Is  walking  at  their  side, 
When  by  the  fervid  flame 
And  fiery  furnace  tried  ; 
And  *tis  enough  that  He  is  near 
To  strengthen  them  in  every  fear. 
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CHAPTER  I.— INFORMATION  WANTED. 

*•  What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence, 

AikI  at  aiiotlier  Ui  let  in  the  foe?" 
Milton. 

>RMATION  WANTED  as  to 
the  whereabouts  (if  livinof) 
of  John  Damant  East- 
wood, who  left  England  in 
or  about  the  year  18") 7  ;  or, 
if  dead,  of  his  heirs,  if  any. 
Reply  to  Romaine  and  Son, 
Solicitors,  Ely,  Cambs." 

The  paper  containing:  this 
advertisement  was  a  copy 
of  the  Timef,  beAring:  date 
in  the  latter  part  of  Sept- 
ember, 1877 ;  and  the  man 
who  was  reading  it,  with 
a  faint,  curious  smile,  was 
AJgremon    Eastwood,    bar- 
rister-at-law  and  cousin  of 
*  the  John  Damant  Eastwood, 
who,  as  the  advertisement  set  forth,  had  left  England 
some  twenty  years  before. 

Both  the  cousins  were  cousins  also,  thou'jfh  in  a 
much  more  remote  deg'ree,  to  Lord  Eastwood,  of  East- 
wood Park,  Cambridgreshire,  a  relationship  that  twenty 
years  agt)  had  seemed  the  emptiest  of  names,  but  that 
in  the  last  year  had  suddenly  become  unexpectedly 
important  For  Death  had  been  strangely  busy  in 
the  noble  family  of  Eastwood  :  disease  had  smitten 
down  the  old,  and  moving  acsidcnts  by  flood  and  field 
had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  young*,  till  in  the  year  of 
grace'  1877  John  Damant  Eastwood  stood  next  in 
succession  to  the  ancient  baroi^,  and  after  him  his 
cousin  Algernon. 

The  present  Lord  Eastwood  was  an  infirm  old  man, 
bowed  down,  not  only  with  the  weight  of  years,  but  by 
sorrow  after  sorrow,  as  the  death  of  son  and  grandson 
and  kinsman  had  left  him  year  by  year  more  lonely 
a:id  more  sad. 

And  now  there  were  only  these  distant  cousins, 
whom  he  had  never  even  seen,  to  take  the  title  and 
keep  up  the  old  name.  Lord  Elastwood  sighed,  but  he 
did  his  duty.  He  invited  Algernon  to  Eastwood  Park, 
and  he  advertised  for  the  missing  John  Damant. 

Very  little  was  known  of  this  missiax  heir,  and  that 
little  not  entirely  to  his  credit.  Jack  Eastwood,  as  he 
was  generally  called,  had  been  always  rather  wild ; 
was  reported,  while  quite  a  young  man,  to  be  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt ;  and  had  run  away  from  his 
creditors  and  fled  to  America  twenty  years  a-xo. 
Since  that  little  was  known.  He  had  corresponded 
for  some  years  with  his  cousin  Algernon — the  only 
member  of  the  house  of  Eastwood  who  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  disgraced  and  ruined  man ; 
and  then  there  had  come  a  report  of  his  death.  It  was 
not  circumstantial  enough  to  satisfy  the  lawyers  now, 
though  before  Jock  had  become  the  heir  of  Eastwood 


it  had  satisfied  everyone  else  well  enough.  The 
lawyers  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  Jack  then,  but  it 
was  another  matter  now. 

**  In  the  case  of  a  title,  and  a  property  like  this, 
we  cannot  be  too  careful,"  said  old  Mr.  Romaine, 
the  elderly  family  lawyer,  when  Lord  Eastwood 
consulted  him  on  the  subject  And  the  result  of 
the  consultation  had  been  the  insertion  of  that 
advertisement  in  the  Thiws  over  which  Algernon 
Eastwood  was  smilin;?  that  faint  and  curious  smile. 

But,  w^hatever  the  lawyers  might  think  or  affect 
to  think,  no  one  else  entertained  any  doubt  as  to 
Jack  Eastwood's  death,  or  as  to  Algernon's  being 
the  heir.  It  was  not  likely  that  if  Jack  were  alive 
he  would  have  kept  silence  all  these  years ;  and  btill 
less  likely  that  if  he  had  married  in  America,  he 
would  not  have  informed  the  cousin  who  was  his 
onl.v  friend.  That  he  was  not  married  before  he  left 
En^:rl  \nd  everyone  knew,  and  the  result  was  an  equa- 
tion entirely  satisfactory  both  to  Algernon  Eastwood 
and  to  the  numerous  mothers  of  pretty  and  high-bom 
d  mghters,  to  whom  his  handsome  face  and  insinuat- 
ing manners  hr/1  long  made  him  the  most  dangerous 
"detrimental"  on  their  visiting-list,  but  who  now 
received  him  with  "ncds  and  becks  and  wreathed 
smiles,"  and— metaphorically,  of  course — with  open 
arjis. 

Ekistwood  wou'd  have  been  a  much  less  acute  man 
than  he  wcs  if  he  had  not  understood  that  he  was 
free  to  choose  a  wife  amcngst  England's  fairest 
daughters,  but  apparently  he  had  no  desire  to  choofie. 
Perhaps  he  preferred  the  smles  of  ninety  nine  to  the 
smile  of  one,  however  fair  that  one  might  be  ;  or 
perhaps  the  experiences  of  his  "detrimental"  days 
had  made  him  cynical ;  or  perhaps  it  only  wcjb 
that  he  had  reached  an  unimprcs'-.ionable  age.  He 
was,  indeed,  close  on  forty-five,  thoujjh— thanks  to 
a  youthful  figure  and  a  carefully  dyed  moustache — 
he  looked  a  young  man  still ;  and  after  forty-five  a 
man  does  not  easily  fall  in  love. 

But,  however  invulnerable  himself.  Eastwood  was 
still  handsome  enough  to  have  found  favour  in  any . 
woman's  sight 

Straight  features,  dark  hair,  and  a  pair  of  decidedly 
handsome  black  eyes — "  the  Eastwood  eyes,"  as  Lord 
Eastwood  observed  with  satisfaction  when  his  distant 
and  hitherto  unknown  cousin  was  first  presented  to 
him — made  up  a  sufficiently  attractive  face.  The 
mouth  was  the  only  weak  point,  and  this  was  hidden 
ly  the  close,  and  almost  too  black,  moustache. 

Mr,  Eastwood  rented  a  suite  of  rooms  in  one  of 
the  large,  old-fashioned  houses  in  Russell  Square.  It 
was  not  a  fashionable  neighbourhood :  but,  in  spite 
of  his  brilliant  prospects,  Eastwocd  was  not  a  rich 
man.  He  was.  indeed,  a  distinctly  poor  man;  and 
though  he  had  told  Lord  Eastwood,  and  half-per- 
suaded himself,  that  if  Jack  returned  no  one  would 
rejoice  more  heartily  than  he  should,  he  knew,  as 
he  looked  at  the  advertisement  this  morning,  that 
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his  fecluijrp  would  not  be  those  of  rejoicinflr.  And 
if  he  felt  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  rejoice  at 
the  return  of  his  cousin  and  his  friend,  still  less 
would  he  bo  able  to  welcome  his  possible  heir. 

"Or,  if  dead,  of  his  heirs,  if  any."  Ea.^twocd  had 
understood  that  an  advertisement  for  his  missing 
cousin  was  to  appear,  but  the  last  clause  of  it  struck 
him  with  unreasonable  surprise.  As  a  lawyer,  he 
mijcht  have  known  that  it  could  hardly  have  been 


and  the  solemn,  old-fashioned  square,  with  its  heavy^ 
red-brick  houses,  looked  a  little  less  dingy  and  gloomy 
than  usual.  The  sunbeams,  shorn  as  they  were  of 
half  their  splendour  by  London  murk  and  smoke, 
were  brightening  the  gilded  railings,  and  glinting  on 
the  brass  door-knobs  and  knockers,  on  the  window- 
panes  and  skylights,  on  the  leaves  in  the  stiff  square 
garden  (already  yellowing  with  London's  premature 
autumn),  on  the  flaxen-haired  children  walking  primly 


'His  face  darkened,  and  be  sat  down  to  read  his  letters." -2^.  526. 


worded  otherwise;  but  he  was  not  the  less  dis- 
turbed. 

••  Old  Komair.e  is  waking  up,"  he  said,  smiling  dis- 
dainfully. 

He  was  a  man  who  would  always  meet  a  foe  with 
a  smile,  and  since  he  had  read  the  advertisement  he 
had  come  to  feel  as  if  the  man  who  had  d/awn  it 
up  was  very  distinctly  his  foe. 

'Now  what  put  that  sapient  idea  in  hs  addled 
old  head,  I  wonder  ?  '  Heirs,  if  any  ' — he  can't  have 
hea-d ?    Pshaw  I  what  a  fool  I  am !  " 

He  tossed  the  Tmei  impatiently^  away,  walked  to 
the  window,  and  looked  out  into  the  square  with 
eyes  that  took  little  enough  note  of  the.  objects  on 
which  they  seemed  to  gaze.     The  sun  was  shining, 


on  the  pavement  or  playing  in  the  gutter — on  any- 
thing and  everything,  in  fact  that  would  reflect  their 
brightness  or  give  back  their  rays. 

Eastwood,  who  could  fit  a  rhyme  or  turn  a  sonnet 
when  occasion  served,  might  have  found  a  pretty 
allegory  in  the  sight ;  but  he  was  not  in  the  mocd 
for  poetic  fancies  to-day.  The  advertisement  had 
disturbed  him  more  than  he  cared  to  own.  and  the 
sunshine,  falling  on  and  beautifying  whatever  homely 
things  would  give  its  brightness  back,  suggested  no 
parable  of  contentment  to  his  mind,  but  only  envious 
thoujrhts  of  the  men  who  could  afford  to  enjoy  it 
in  the  country,  while  he  remained  in  the  hot  and 
stifling  city  from  which  nearly  all  his  friends  had 
fled.     He   took   his  hat,   and,   letting    himself    out, 
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hailed  a  hanBom,  and  told  the.  driver  to  take  him  to 
the  Vennimore  Club. 

The  Vennimore  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
and  exclusive  of  clubs.  Its  name  on  a  man's  visit Inof- 
card  was  a  cachet  of  distinction,  and  the  subscription 
to  it  made  a  tolerably  heavy  item  in  expenses  that  had 
to  bo  as  narrowly  calculated  as  Alg'emon  Eastwocd's. 
Still,  as  that  astute  gentleman  frequently  reflected, 
it  was  an  expense  that  repaid  itself.  It  was,  besides 
a  pleasant  lounge  and  a  restaurant  with  a  clu^  who83 
salary  would  have  made  a  curate  commit  matrimony 
at  once,  the  best  place  in  London  for  meeting-  useful 
men — that  is,  men  who  could  be  useful  to  Algremon 
Eastwood.  Besides  this,  an  address  at  the  Vennimore 
enabled  him  to  live  cheaply  and  comfortably  in  Russell 
Square.  No  one  who  saw  that  tallsmanlc  inscription 
inquired  where  a  man  lived,  and  if  some  of  his  friends 
vagfuely  wondered  •*  where  Eastwood's  diggings  "  were, 
th^re  was  a  certain  hauteur  in-  his  demeanour  which 
effectually  restrained  the  expression  of  idle  curiosity. 

Eastwood  went  into  the  club,  and  asked  for  his 
letters,  nodding  to  one  .or  two  men  he  knew  as  he 
passed  through  the  hall,  and  the  greetings  he  received 
showed  that  he  was  at  least  as  popular  with  men  as 
with  women.  The  Vennimore  was  almost  deserted  at 
this  time  of  year ;  but  a  few  men  were  looking  at  the 
papers  in  the  spacious  library,  and  two  or  three  col- 
lected together  on  the  hearthrug  were  sp«aking  in  the 
low  tones  that  are  supposed  to  be  used  in  libraries. 
They  stopped  as  Eastwood  entered,  and  he  divined  at 
once  that  they  had  been  talking  of  him,  and  prob- 
ably discussing  the  advertisement  in  which  he  was 
so  nearly  concerned.  He  frowned  at  the  thought 
Was  the  slight  embarrassment  he  had  seen  upon  their 
faces  thQ  coldness  that  a  dispossessed  heir  might 
cxi)ect  ?  He  almost  fancied  so,  in  the  self -tormenting 
spirit  that  misfortune  brings  as  a  sort  of  double  ;  but, 
in  truth,  the  coldness  was  entirely  in  his  own  imagina- 
tion, and  the  comments  his  entrance  had  interrupted 
had  been  only  those  of  sympathy  with  himself. 

"  Awkward  for  Eastwood  if  this  other  fellow  turns 
up,"  had  been  the  prevalent  sentiment ;  and  then  some 
one  had  said  cheerfully — 

••  Oh,  there 's  no  fear  of  that !  Dead  as  a  herring 
long  ago — polished  off  in  a  row  with  the  Indians,  I 
always  heard,  and  a  very  good  thing  too  1  Sad  wild 
fellow,  I  believe,  and  would  have  made  ducks  and 
drakes  of  the  property  in  no  time." 

'*  But  Eastwood  is  strictly  entailed,  isn't  it  ?  '*  asked 
one  of  the  younger  men,  appealing  to  the  grizzled  old 
colonel  who  seemed  so  well  up  in  Eastwood  affairs. 

*'  Yes,  more 's  the  pity  for  Eewtwocd,"  said  Colonel 
Hobbes,  twisting  his  grey  moustache.  '*  Jack 's  dead 
enough,  no  doubt ;  but  if  they  can  prove  a  marriage, 
Algy  may  have  to  turn  out  for  some  half-foreign 
child." 

"  Let  us  hope,  if  there  is  one,  it  may  be  a  girl,"  said 
Selwyn  White,  who  was  a  friend  of  Eastwood's ;  but 
the  colonel  shook  his  head  dolorously. 

''Why,  bless  my  life !  don't  you  know  there's  no  tail 
male  at  Eastwood  ?  The  property,  and  the  title  too, 
goes  in  the  female  line." 

And  then  Eastwocd  had  ccme  into  the  room,  and 
had  seen  the  slight  embarrassment  in  his  friends'  in- 


genuous faces,  and  had  put  his  own  construction  en  it. 
His  face  darkened,  and  ho  sat  down  to  read  his  letters 
— ^all  Mr.  Eastwood's  letters  were  addressed  to  his  club 
— ^at  a  table  by  himself,  turning  his  back  on  the  other 
men,  and  feeling  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  if 
Eastwood  was  not  to  be  his.  Fate  had  been  unkind  in 
allowing  him  to  hold  it  almost  within  his  grasp. 

His  correspondence  was  of  the  slightest  this  morning. 
An  invitation  to  dine  with  a  college  chum  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  town ;  another  for  an  afternoon  tea  in  a 
pretty  drawing-room  at  Kensington,  where  daughters 
abounded,  and  where  a  charming  and  titled  mother 
made  much  of  Algernon  Eastwood.  Was  it  of 
Algernon^  or  of  the  heir  of  Eastwood?  he  asked  him- 
self sourly  now. 

Nevertheless,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  when 
he  went  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  reception. 
Lady  Maria  was  as  charming  as  ever,  and  the  girls  a 
little  more  friendly  than  usual.  He  began  to  think 
they  could  not  have  seen  that  mischievous  advertise- 
ment, but  Lady  Maria  herself  alluded  to  it. 

"  Of  course  Lord  Eastwood  felt  bound  to  make  every 
possible  inquiry,  but  he  told  me  himself  that  he  did  it 
chiefly  for  your  sake,  so  that  when  the  title  comes  to 
you,  you  should  be  able  to  take  it  with  a  quiet  mind. 
Dear  old  man  !  So  like  him;  isn't  it  \ "  purred  Lady 
Maria ;  and  Eastwood  could  only  reply  that  it  was  very 
like  him  indeed,  though,  as  his  acquaintance  was  so 
recent,  perhaps  his  opinion  was  less  \iiluable  than 
Lady  Maria  seemed  to  think. 

And  then  the  daughters  had  given  him  the  blandest 
of  tea  and  the  richest  of  cake ;  Evelyn  had  sung  to 
him,  and  Maria  had  shown  him  her  latest  sketch ; 
and  they  had  all  cooed  such  soft  sympathy  that  East- 
wood must  have  been  persistently  bent  on  making 
himself  miserable  if  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  be 
consoled. 

And,  after  all,  they  said  nothing  but  what  was  true, 
these  pretty  comforters  who  fluttered  about  him  in 
the  soft,  subdued  light  of  the  Venetian  shaded  room. 
Jack  tea 9  dead,  his  cousin  firmly  believed,  though  the 
evidence  of  his  death  might  not  satisfy  the  lawyers. 
It  was  probably  impossible  to  obtain  such  evidence  of 
the  details  of  a  frontier  fight  as  would  hold  good 
in  law,  but  the  letter  Algernon  had  received  from 
some  unknown  chum  of  Jack's  had  satisfied  him 
before,  and  ought  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  person 
now.  "  And  as  for  a  possible  heir,"  ended  Lady  Maria 
triumphantly,  "there  was  neither  trace  nor  rumour 
of  any  marriage,  and  Mr.  Eastwood  would  surely  be 
disquieting  himself  in  vain  if  he  thought  any  more 
about  it." 

Mr.  Eastwood  assured  his  friend  that  he  would  dis- 
miss the  idea  from  his  mind ;  but  as  he  walked  home 
in  the  soft  haze  of  the  September  sunset,  his  brow 
was  still  dark,  and  his  face  anxious  and  grave.  Lady 
Maria  had  meant  kindly,  he  told  himself ;  but  how 
little  she  really  knew !  No  one  but  himself  knew 
where  the  sting  of  the  advertisement  actually  lay.  or 
how  it  had  seemed  to  wake  to  life  a  fear  that  had 
always  couohed,  a  latent  shadow,  in  the  background 
of  his  hopes. 

"Uncertainty  would  kill  me,"  he  muttered.  "I 
must  know,  at  least,  if  they  arc  alive  or  dead,  and 
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how  mush  or  how  little  they  know.  Risky?  —  of 
coarse  it's  risky.  But,  risky  or  not,  I  must  know. 
Brownsmifch  ? — ^yes,  Brownsmith  will  be  the  man  for 
the  job.    He'll  ferret  them  out  if  anyone  can.*' 

He  said  no  more.  Perhaps  he  hardly  knew  that 
lie  had  uttered  the  broken  and  disjointed  sentences 
aloud.  It  was  the  natural  and  unconscious  relief  of 
An  over-charged  mind,  and,  having  thus  relieved  him- 
self, Mr.  Eastwood  went  to  dinner  and  bed  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

Early  the  next  day,  or  what  might  be  called  early 
for  a  man  who  seldom  breakfasted  before  eleven 
o'clock,  Eastwood  found  himself  standing  before  a 
block  of  buildings  in  a  street  leading  out  of  the 
iStrand,  and  perusing  the  multitudinous  names  that 
were  inscribed  on  the  rounded  pillars  that  formed 
the  doorway.  Amongst  these,  *' Brownsmith,  Private 
Inquiry  Office,  2nd  Floor,"  was  fairly  prominent,  and 
to  prevent  any  misconception,  a  painted  hand  pointed 
its  dingy  anger  to  a  worn  and  dusty  staircase,  on  the 
second  flight  of  which  a  glazed  door  bdre  the  name 
of  Brownsmith  in  thick  black  letters.  Eastwood 
pushed  it  open,  and  a  young  clerk  with  a  decidedly 
Jewish  countenance  jumped  briskly  off  a  high  stool 
and  inquired  his  business. 

"To  see  your  master,"  was  Eastwood's  curt  reply. 
^'Give  him  this  card,  and  say  that  my  business  is 
urgent." 

The  youth  vanished  into  an  inner  sanctum,  also 
protected  by  a  thick,  glazed  door,  and.  presently  re- 
turning, ushered  Eastwood  in,  and  went  back  to  his 
stool. 

"A  real  swell,  and  no  mistake,"  he  reflected  as 
he  climbed  to  his  perch.  "  My !  w^ouldn't  I  like  a 
ring  like  that  I — and  didn't  his  trousers  fit !  I  wonder 
what  he  wants  with  the  boss  ?  There 's  a  woman  in 
it,  I'll  go  bail.". 

Mr.  Brownsmith's  clerk  wasted  a  particularly 
knowing  wink  on  the  empty  air,  and  became  again 
engrossed  with  his  pen;  but  when  his  master  and 
Eastwood  came  out  of  the  inner  room,  and  paused  to 
cxc]^nge  some  farewell  words,  enough  transpired  of 
the  latter's  object  to  uplift  the  clerk's  soul  with  the 
consciousness  of  successful  prophecy. 

"  Then  you  '11  get  to  work  at  once,  and  let  me  know 
as  soon  as  you  have  anything  to  report  ? "  said  East- 
wood. **  Trevelleck,  that  was  the  name  of  the  village ; 
and  her  father's  name  was,  I  think,  Treheme.  He 
was  the  vicar  then,  but  I  believe  he  is  gone,  or  dead. 
I  was  down  there  myself  a  few  years  ago,  and  could 
hear  nothing  of  either  of  them." 

*'Ah,  I  daresay,"  said  Mr.  Brownsmith,  with  a 
bland,  superior  smile.  "  Amateurs  are  not  much  good 
at  this  sort  of  thing.  If  the  lady's  alive,  you  may 
trust  to  us  to  find  her,  and  I  '11  write  or  wire  directly 
we  do." 

A  week  later  Eastwood  received  a  brief  note  which 
showed  that  Brownsmith  had  made  no  empty  boast : — 

'•Dear  SiR,^The  lady's  address  is— 
"Mrs.  Damant, 

"c'o  Canon  Treheme, 
"The  Close. 

"Ely,  Cambs. 


"  Mrs.  Damant  is  living  with  her  father.  She  has 
one  child,  a  daughter,  who  lives  with  them. 

"We  are,  etc.,  etc.,  J.  B.  Brownsmith." 

Eastwood  read  the  brief  epistle  through,  copied 
the  address  into  his  pocket-book,  and  then  carefully 
tore  up  the  note. 

"  It  is  only  what  I  expected,"  he  said,  but  his  voice 
sounded  to  him  as  if  it  came  from  a  great  way  off ; 
and  when  he  caught  sight  of  himself  in  the  glass,  he 
knew  that  his  face  was  as  white  as  the  paper  on 
which  Mr.  Brownsmith's  note  had  been  written. 


CHAPTER  II. — "IN  ELY'S  STATELY  FANE." 

", Where,  through  the  long-^lrawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  pniise."— Gkay. 

Fit  BE  and  clear  against  the  wide  grey  sky  rose  Ely's 
stately  towers,  and  pure  and  clear  the  boys'  voices 
soared  up  into  the  fretted  roof  of  the  choir.  Within 
the  choir  itself  they  sounded  full  and  rich,  but  only  a 
thin  wave  of  sound  floated  out  into  the  nave,  where 
the  Sunday  congregation'  was  assembled.  It  num- 
bered some  hundreds  of  people,  but  they  seemed 
dwarfed  into  a  handful  of  pigmies  by  the  vast  pro- 
portions of  the  great  Minster  in  which  they  were 
gathered  together.  Far  above  their  heads  were  fres- 
coed saints  and  angels,  in  vivid  splendours  of  blue 
and  green  and  gold ;  but  all  about  them  was  the  more 
eloquent  whiteness  of  stone  and  marble,  broken  only 
by  the  soft  umber  of  the  oaken  screen,  and  the  softer 
gleam  of  alabaster  beyond.  There  was  a  hush  and  a 
peace  in  it  all,  to  which  the  faint  sweet  singing 
seemed  a  not  unfitting  accompaniment — 

*'  Stars  of  the  morning.  84)  gloriously  bright, 
Filled  with  celestial  virtu..-  fti}.l  light." 

These  were  the  words  that  came  softly  across  to  the 
silent  nave,  and  they  seemed  as  a  voice  in  a  vision  of 
beauty  and  wonder,  of  whoe*e  brightness  one  only 
caught  dimly  a  glimpse,  of  whose  songs  one  heard 
but  an  echo. 

Perhaps  this  was  not  how  the  soft,  thin  singing 
struck  everyone,  but  this  was  how  it  seemed  to  a  girl 
whose  own  voice  rose  full  and  strong  in  half  un- 
conscious fervour,  whow  eyes  were  brimmed  with 
sudden  tears  of  longing  and  wonder,  and  whose 
thoughts  had  •flown  on  the  wings  of  song  to  the 
glories  that  blessed  the  eyes  of  St.  John  in  Patmos. 
She  was  tall  and  slight,  with  great  dark  e3*es  that  just 
now  looked  wistful  and  pathetic  as  a  collie's  or  a 
child's,  and  a  voice  that  straightway  made  those  who 
heard  it  forget  everything  else  about  her,  even  the 
splendour  of  the  great  beautiful  eyes. 

For  this  was  a  voice  such  v^  is  given  to  few  of 
earth's  daughters,  a  voice  that  would  have  been  a 
possession  to  the  world  and  a  fortune  to  herself  had 
it  been  given  to  Italian  prince>s  or  German  peasant, 
but  that  was  only  a  talent  folded  away  in  the  spotless 
napkin  of  conventional  propriety  to  Canon  Treheme's 
grand-daughter.  The  Canon  was  in  his  place  in  the 
choir,  but  he  could  hear  the  clear,  vibrant  tones,  that 
were  yet  so  rich  and  soft  and  full,  and  that  could  be 
only  Ermyntrude'a. 
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*•  'I  wonder  what  flower  Mr.  Romaine  has  brought  to-day  ?' "—p.  531. 


**  Gkxl  bleas  her ! "  thought  the  old  man  tenderly. 
He  could  not  see  her,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  his 
gn^nd-daug-hter's  voice,  and  it  stirred  his  heart  as  few 
things  had  yet  the  power  to  do. 

"Tliesc  are  Thy  messengers,  these  dost  Thou  send," 

sang  the  choir,  and  somehow  Canon  Treheme  found 
himself  thinking  of  the  dark-eyed  girl  who  had  been 
to  him  as  an  angel  in  the  house,  and  whose  voice  was 
such  as  one  fancies  the  voices  of  the  choir  invisible 
must  be. 

It  ivas  a  voice  familiar  to  the  good  Canon  as  the 
song  of  the  thrushes  in  his  garden  or  the  chime  of 
the  Minster  bells,  but  it  never  lost  its  freshness  for 
his  ear.  Always  he  could  pick  it  out  from  a  hundred 
others,  always  it  filled  him  with  a  rapture  of  wonder 
and  content.  And  if  this  was  its  effect  on  the  old 
man  who  heard  it  every  day,  was  it  any  wonder  if 
strangers  looked  round  in  admiration  and  surprise-? 

There  are  always  strangers  in  Ely ;  people  who 
come  to  see  the  cathedral,  who  are  there  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow  ;  people  who  are  easily  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  and  yet  make  an 
unfailing  part  of  it.  The  individuals  change,  but  the 
type  remains,  and  becomes  too  familiar  to  distract  the 
attention  even  of  the  grammar-school  boys.  Sometimes 
there  are  fair-haired  .sl^rangers  and  sometimes  dark, 
and  nearly  always  American,  and  Ermyntrude  Damant 
regarded  them  all  with  an  absolute  and  complete 
indifference  they  were  never  able  to  return. 

This  mDming   there   were    fewer    strangers    than 


csual,  but  amongst  them  was  a  man  of .  strikinfr 
and  even  distinguished  appearance,  in  whom  Mr. 
Romaine  recognised,  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise^ 
Algernon  Eastwood,  Lord  Eastwood's  distant  cousin 
and  presumptive  heir.  Had  he  come  down  to  inquire 
anything  about  the  advertisement?  the  old  lawyer 
wondered.  But  surely  he  must  have  known  that  if 
any  answers  arrived  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to 
be  notified  of  the  fact  ?  And,  indeed,  as  Mr,  Ronutine 
watched  the  man  whose  appearance  had  caused  him 
so  much  surprise,  he  began  to  think  that  the  adver- 
tisement had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  East- 
wood had  come  to  Ely  only  as  a  sightseer.  He  had 
come  early  to  the  service,  and  had  taken  a  back  seat, 
to  the  scandal  of  the  solemn  verger,  who  had  as  quick 
an  eye  for  a  **  swell "  as  Mr.  Brownsmith*s  clerk.  But 
Eastwood  was  wilfully  blind  to  the  invitation  of  the 
official  staff,  and  kept  his  place  on  the  last  row  of 
benches  set  out  under  the  great  lantern-tower  for 
the  benefit  of  all  comers.  He  had  come  down  to  Ely 
to  make  certain  inquiries  about  the  lady  whose  address 
he  had  discovered  through  the  private  inquiry  office, 
and  had  come  to  the  cathedral  wondering  if  Mrs. 
Damant  would  be  there,  and  if  he  should  know  her 
again.  He  had  a  good  memory  for  faces,  but  twenty 
years  alter  most  of  us  beyond  recognition.  Still,  he 
looked  eagerly,  from  his  post  of  vantage  on  the  back 
bench,  at  everyone  who  came  in.  Very  few  people  were 
assembled  when  Eastwood  arrived.  There  was  only 
a  thin  sprinkling  of  worshippers  on  the  cushioned 
benches,  that  seemed  so  modem  and  oommon-plaoe 
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ftmidst  their  ma^i£oent  and  venerable  surround- 
in;^.  The  men  who  raised  these  majestic  pillars, 
who  wrought  their  lives  into  the  tracery  of  the 
wonderful  screen  that  has  no  equal  in  the  world, 
who  hunfT  between  earth  and  heaven,  patiently  chisel- 
linfT  the  perfect  details  of  cusp  and  finial  that  only 
the  angels'  eyes  would  ever  see,  were  men  to  whom 
comfort  was  no  part  of  worship.  Almost  the  slight 
arrangements  that  were  made  for  it  here  seemed  to 
strike  a  discordant  note.  And  yet  they  were  slight 
enough  :  a  stove,  whose  hideous  pipe  marred  the  out- 
lines of  a  pillar,  a  faded  cushion  to  sit  upon,  a  hassock 
for  foot  or  knee.  Eastwood,  accustomed  to  a  luxuri- 
ous West-End  church,  thought  it  all  a  little  shabby 
and  uncomfortable ;  but  then,  his  thoughts  were  less 
with  the  builders  and  makers  of  St.  Etheldreda's 
marvellous  church,  or  with  the  work  of  their  hands, 
than  with  the  congregation  who  were  coming  quietly 
in,  and  amongst  whom  was  possibly — Mrs.  Damant. 

His  quick  eye  took  note  of  each  and  all  as  they 
filed  in  to  their  places.  The  old  maiden  ladies,  who 
had  come  there  Sunday  after  Sunday  all  their  lives ; 
the  girls,  who  would  so  many  of  them  wither  silently 
and  uncomplainingly  on  their  stalks,  even  as  these 
had  done  ;  the  portly  mothers,  benignantly  careful  of 
their  children's  demeanour ;  the  wife  of  some  high 
dignitary,  who  came  in  late,  in  a  rusty  black  bonnet, 
and  walked  up  into  the  choir  with  an  air  of  conscious 
possession,  and  presently  came  back  into  the  nave  to 
hear  the  sermon  with  a  face  that  carried  rebuke  to  all 
inattentive  listeners ;  the  schoolboys,  who  clattered 
in  from  a  side  door,  with  shining  faces  and  big  white 
collars,  and  hair  that  was  pretematurally  smooth. 
How  long  was  it  since  he  had  been  an  urchin  in  a 
round  collar,  with  a  tendency  to  administer  furtive 
kicks  to  his  neighbour's  shins,  to  make  faces  behind 
his  book,  and  to  glow  crimson  to  the  roots  of  his 
carefully  brushed  hair  if  the  master's  eye  detected 
him  in  these  unhallowed  practices? 

Ah,  well!  it  was  useless  to  look  back  so  far  as 
that.  Some  chance  resemblance  in  one  of  the  boys* 
faces  to  a  long-forgotten  schoolmate  had  brought 
Eastwood's  schooldays  before  him  for  a  moment ;  but 
as  he  sat  in  the  back  seat  he  had  chosen,  and  watched 
the  Ely  folks  go  by,  quite  other  thoughts  filled  his 
mind. 

A  sound  as  of  the  sea  was  in  his  ears,  and  before 
him  rose  a  vision  of  a  little  Cornish  village  clinging 
to  the  face  of  a  cliff,  against  which  the  waves  beat  and 
the  foam  dashed  itself,  and  the  wind  seemed  as  if  it 
would  blow  the  little  dwellings  from  their  foothold  and 
whirl  them  into  the  seething  waters  below.  He  was  a 
young  man  again,  and  he  and  his  cousin  Jack  had  stout 
young  limbs  that  made  nothing  of  that  steep  village 
street,  especially  as  it  led  to  the  Vicarage,  where 

Eastwood  broke  off  his  musings  to  look  at  a  girl 
with  fair,  banded  hair  and  mild  blue  eyes.     Was  not 

she  something  like ?   Pshaw  I   Why,  this  was  a  girl 

of  eighteen,  and  the  woman  he  had  come  to  seek  could 
not  be  less  than  forty  now !  But  perhaps  this  was 
her  daughter  I  He  craned  his  neck  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her  face  again,  but  it  was  meekly  hidden  in  her 
folded  hands,  and  he  had  to  wait  till  she  raissd  it. 
And  when  he  looked  f^ain,  there  was  something  in 
34 


the  contour  of  brow  and  chin  that  assured  him  this 
was  not  Mrs.  Damant's  daughter.  Neither  could  he 
see  a  face  that  even  faintly  suggested  the  mother 
to  his  mind.  He  came  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  could  not  be  at  church  this  morning,  and 
that  he  must  wait  till  the  morrow  to  see  them. 

And  then  there  stole  from  the  choir  the  faint, 
sweet  invitation,  **  O  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord, " 
and  from  amidst  the  still  fainter  responses  from  the 
congregation,  there  soared  a  voice  the  like  of  which 
he  had  never  heard  before.  Up,  like  a  strong-pinioned 
bird  cleaving  the  air  till  it  reaches  the  central  blue, 
up  to  the  very  lantern  above  their  heads,  it  floated 
rich  and  sweet  and  true,  a  contralto  of  magnificent 
power  and  compass,  with  a  strange  throb  in  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  live  thing,  with  a  beating  human  heart.  Again 
and  again  he  heard  it,  and  could  never  see  the  face ; 
only  he  knew  it  came  from  a  tall,  dark  girl  a  little  in 
front  of  him,  who  held  herself  in  a  proud,  indifferent 
way,  and  looked  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left. 

How  was  he  to  guess  that  this  was  Miss  Damant, 
the  daughter  of  the  fair,  blue-eyed  girl  he  remembered 
in  that  far-off  Cornish  vicarage?  He  did  not  guess 
even  when  the  service  was  over,  and  the  congregation 
streamed  out  again,  looking  so  much  larger  as  they 
passed  through  the  "Galilee"  porch  than  they  had 
done  under  the  lofty  lantern-tower.  He  saw  her 
again  then,  and  marvelled  at  the  beautiful  eyes  almost 
as  much  as  he  had  marvelled  at  her  voice,  but  they 
woke  no  recollections  in  him.  Had  he  not  decided 
that  Miss  Damant  would  be  like  her  mother?  He 
watched  her  as  she  walked  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  Close  with  an  old  clergyman,  for  whom  she  had 
evidently  been  waiting,  and  wondered  vaguely  where 
he  had  seen  eyes  like  hers  before.  And  then  he  went 
back  to  his  hotel  to  wait  for  the  morrow,  when  he 
might  call  on  Mr.  Romaine  and  perhaps  learn  more 
about  Mrs.  Damant  than  he  had  been  able  to  extract 
from  the  waiter.  He  had  "pumped"  that  most 
courteous  of  men  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  but 
with  little  result. 

Mrs.  Damant  ?  Yes*  George  knew  that  there  was  a 
lady  of  that  name  living  in  the  Close.  Her  daughter 
sang  a  good  deal,  and  was  a  fine,  handsome  girl.  He 
believed  that  Mrs.  Damant  went  out  very  little,  and 
was  a  good  deal  of  an  invalid.  A  widow  ?  Oh,  yes, 
she  was  a  widow,  and  a  daughter,  he  believed,  of 
Canon  Treheme's.  Altogether,  Eastwood  felt  that  he 
did  not  know  much  more  than  when  he  first  began  to 
talk  to  the  worthy  George. 

He  had  arrived  in  Ely  too  late  the  night  before  to 
think  of  calling  on  Mr.  Romaine,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  for  Monday  with  what 
patience  he  might. 


CHAPTER  HI.— MRS.   DAMANT. 

•*  Uncertainty  ! 

The  human  soul, 

That  can  support  deaitair,  auppoi-ts  not  thee." 

Mrs.  Damant  was  a  fair,  gentle-looking  woman,  in 
whom  there  were  the  remains  of  considerable  beauty, 
and  an  air  of  languor  and  refinement,  accentuated,  no 
doubt,  by  the  delicate  health  which  often  confined  her 
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to  her  sofa  for  days  tojrether.  The  day  on  which 
Eastwood  locked  for  her  in  the  cathedral,  and  looked 
in  vain,  was  one  of  these.  Her  sofa  was  drawn  to  the 
oi)en  window  in  the  pretty  drawintr-room  that  looked 
towards  the  cathedral ;  and,  blended  with  the  sonjjr  of 
a  thrash  and  the  murmur  of  bees,  came  echoes  of  the 
worship  in  which  she  was  not  permitted  to  take  her 
part — the  throbhinjj  drone  of  the  great  or^an.  the 
murmur  of  prayer,  the  sound  of  singing,  the  silence 
that  meant  that  the  sermon  had  begun. 

She  lay  ba'jk,  listening  to  it  all,  with  closed  eyee 
and  a  very  peaceful  smile.  There  had  been  a  time  in 
her  life  when  she  had  thought  passionately  that  she 
would  never  know  peace  again  ;  but  if  it  is  true  that 
in  this  life  we  seldom  realise  our  hopes,  it  is  still 
more  true  that  we  seldom  realise  our  fears.  The 
thoughts  in  her  heart  this  morning  were  not  those 
of  repining  ;  they  were  rather  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving, 
(rod  had  iKjen  good  to  her,  she  acknowledged,  with  a 
dew  of  grateful  tears.  He  had  given  her  peace  for 
desolation  and  joy  for  mourning — above  all,  He  had 
given  her  Tcnua. 

This  was  the  name  by  which  Mrs.  Damant  thought 
of  her  daughter  Ermyntrude,  and  it  was  the  name  by 
which  she  was  known  to  most  of  their  friends. 
Some  people  thought  that  '*  Ermyntrude "  suited 
the  girl's  stately  beauty  better ;  but  '*  Tessa "  had 
grown' dear  to  those  who  loved  her,  and  the  longer 
name  was  seldom  used.  The  pet-name  was,  indeed, 
a  relic  of  her  earliest  days,  when  her  baby  imperiou.«». 
ness  had  earned  her  the  title  of  "  Contessa "  in  her 
cradle,  and  i»erhaps  Mrs.  Damant  loved  it  all  the  better 
for  that  reason.  It  is  not  only  their  grown-up  sons 
and  daughters  that  mothers  love  ;  it  is  the  little  ones 
that  sat  on  their  knee,  in  a  helplessness  these  have 
long  outgrown,  that  clasped  them  with  a  fulness  of 
affection  they  can  no  longer  expect,  whose  lives  were  a 
part  of  theirs  in  a  way  not  possible  for  these  strong- 
winged  younglings  who  have  almost  learnt  to  fly. 
Where  wa^  the  toddling  darling  with  the  rings  of 
flaxen  hair  that  had  once  answered  to  the  name  of 
T(>^8a  \  Mrs.  Damant  knew  that  she  lived  in  the  tall, 
dark-haired  girl  who  towered  so  far  above  her ;  but 
4')metimes  the  Tessa  that  was  only  a  memory  and  a 
dream  seemed  the  more  real  of  the  two. 

She  come  in  with  her  grandfather,  after  the  service, 
and  bent  over  her  mother's  couch  with  anxious 
solicitude. 

"  You  are  sure  you  are  not  tired  I  '*  she  asked. 
"  Ought  you  to  have  come  down,  mother  I  I  thought 
you  meant  to  keep  up-stairs  to-day." 

'*The  boa'itiful  day  tempUnl  mo."  said  Mrs.  Damant. 
"  And,  besides,  when  I  cannot  get  out  on  a  Sunday,  it 
is  so  nice  to  lie  here  by  the  oixjn  window.  I  can 
hear  the  singing,  and  sometimes  I  almost  fancy  I  can 
hear  your  voice." 

*•  You  fooli.^h  old  mother  !  It  was  not  worth  while 
to  get  up  for  that.'* 

Mrs.  Damant  did  not  answer,  but  a  look  came  into 
her  eyes  that  said  more  than  words.  Worth  while  ? 
It  seemed  to  her  that  nothing  else  was  worth  while 
if  this  was  not.  To  hear  Ermyntrnde's  voice,  to  look 
at  Ermvntrude's  face,  to  rejoice  in  Ermvntrude's 
youth  and   beauty,  and  catch  a  reflected  happiness 


from  Erm\nitrude's  joys,  was  all  that  made  life  worth 
living  to  Ermyntrude's  mother. 

*•  My  Tessa ! "  she  said  softly,  laying  her  hand 
upon  Tessa's,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  love. 

Tessa  smiled  down  on  her,  wondering  a  little  at  an 
effusiveness  so  unlike  her  own  reserved  nature,  but 
graciously  allowing  the  affection  whose  display 
seemed  to  make  her  mother's  happiness.  She  was 
neither  unfeeling  nor  unsympathetic,  but  she  shrank 
from  the  demonstration  of  emotion  with  the  shyness 
which  often  means  less  the  absence  of  feeling  than 
.  a  dread  of  its  secret  strength.  It  is  not  the  docile 
steed  that  needs  the  ctirb,  and  the  most  passionate 
natures  are  often  the  most  afraid  of  giving  the  rein 
to  their  feelings. 

Ermyntrude  Damant  was  a  bright,  clever  girl  of 
twenty-two,  devoted  to  her  miisic  and  her  mother, 
and  somewhat  of  a  leader  in  her  own  little  world. 
Her  voice  made  her  welcome  in  every  drawing-room, 
and  if  the  dangerous  gift  of  mirthful  repartee  made 
her  some  enemies,  there  was  something  in  her  fearless 
independence,  and  the  generous,  upright  spirit  which 
characterised  her,  that  won  her  many  friends. 

That  she  was  not  faultless  even  her  mother  ad- 
mitted ;  though  this  was  perhaps  on  principle,  and 
was  rather  a  dutiful  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity  than  a  vital  conviction  on  Mrs. 
Damant's  part.  To  err  is  human  ;  therefore,  no  doubt, 
Tessa  erred  daily.  Mrs.  Damant  accepted  the  con- 
clusion as  a  general  principle ;  but  if  any  particnlar 
instance  was  brought  forward,  no  hawk  ruffling  in 
defence  of  its  young  could  show  a  fiercer  front  than 
Tessa's  gentle  mother.  It  was  seldom,  indeed,  that 
such  fierceness  was  called  forth,  for  Tessa  was  popular 
with  everyone  who  knew  her.  The  boys — ^Tessa 
called  every  young  man  under  thirty  a  boy— clus- 
tered round  her  as  often  as  she  would  let  them,  and 
the  girls  felt  that  if  she  outstripped  them  in  the  race, 
or  worsted  them  in  the  fight,  the  running  was  fair 
and  the  fighting  open.  Trickery  or  meanness  were 
impossibilities  to  Tessa  Damant,  as  even  those  who 
loved  her  least,  and  most  resented  their  own  eclipse, 
confessed.  For  the  rest,  her  grandfather  adored  her, 
the  cathedral  dignitaries  had  combined  to  pet  and 
spoil  her  since  she  first  came  amongst  them  a  tiny 
child  of  two,  and  even  the  old  maids  let  her  alone. 
As  for  the  "  boys,"  there  were  not  many  of  them,  and 
what  few  there  were  were  most  of  them  kept  at  arm's- 
length.  The  only  one  on  really  intimate  terms  with 
the  Canon's  household  was  Leonard  Romaine,  the  only 
son  of  Mr.  Romaine  the  lawyer.  Leonard  was  privi- 
leged to  address  Miss  Damant  as  "  Tessa,"  to  turn  over 
her  music  or  play  her  accompaniments,  to  wander 
with  her  round  the  Canon's  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening — ^to  do  anything,  in  fact,  except  make  love 
to  her.  But  then  Leonard  and  Tessa  had  played  to- 
gether in  the  shortest  of  frocks  and  the  longest  of 
sashes,  had  ''  paidlit  in  the  bum "  in  stout  holland 
pinafores,  if  for  Scotch  bum  might  be  read  English 
dyke,  and  had  "  pu'd  the  gowans  fine "  many  a  time 
on  the  Canon's  velvety  lawn,  where  now  no  daisy 
might  show  its  inoffensive  head,  but  where  they  had 
then  been  often  l«ft  that  **the  children"  might  enjcy 
the  plucking  of  them. 
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They  were  "  the  children  '*  still  to  Canon  Treheme ; 
but  Mrs.  Damant  had  betrun  to  weave  a  woman's 
romance  about  them  —  a  fact  of  which  Tessa  was 
perfectly  aware,  and  at  which  she  secretly  smiled. 
It  was  verj'  absurd,  Miss  Damant  considered ;  but  it 
could  do  no  good  to  talk  about  it.  So  Leonard's 
name  dropped  a  good  deal  out  of  her  conversation, 
and  Mrs  Damant  felt  more  sure  than  ever  that  her 
suspicions  were  correct. 

"The  man  a  girl  does  not  talk  about  is  the  one 
of  whom  she  thinks,"  Mrs.  Damant  reflected,  and 
then  her  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears.  What  would 
her  own  sorrows  matter  if  Tessa  mijrht  but  be  happy 
in  her  love  ?  This  was  the  prayer  of  her  heart,  the 
one  great  desire  of  her  life ;  and  the  thought  stirred 
and  moved  her  even  to  weeping,  being  weak  with 
her  recent  illness,  and  a  little  shaken  from  her  usual 
self-control. 

A  greater  contrast  to  her  daughter's  vigorous  youth 
could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  this  frail,  gentle 
woman,  who  at  forty  had  hair  that  was  already 
distinctly  grey,  and  a  general  air  of  fragile  elegance 
that  made  her  look  as  if  she  had  walked  out  of  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  Books  of  Beauty  on  her  own 
drawing-room  table.  She  did  not  wear  widow's  caps, 
but  a  square  of  delicate  lace  that  was  fastened  by 
gold  filigree  pins  of  Maltese  workmanship;  and  as 
Tessa  stood  and  looked  down  on  her  mother,  she 
thought  how  sweet  and  pretty  she  was. 

"  Dear  little  mother  I  you  look  more  like  a  flower 
than  ever,"  she  said ;  and  though  Mrs.  Damant  pro- 
tested, she  liked  the  tender  flattery  from  Tessa's 
lips. 

"I  wonder  what  flower  Mr.  Romaine  has  brought 
to-day  ?  "  said  Tessa  that  afternoon,  as,  in  accordance 
with  what  seemed  to  Tessa  a  quite  immemorial  cus- 
tom, Leonard  and  his  father  came  up  the  garden 
walk. 

Mr.  Romaine  always  brought  Mrs.  Damant  a  flower, 
and  each  week  it  was  a  different  one.  Tessa  used  to 
watch  with  a  little  amusement  the  formal  bow  with 
which  the  weekly  offering  was  presented,  and  the 
neat  little  compliment  that  was  fitted  to  it.  But 
though  she  smiled,  it  was  with  rather  an  anxious 
heart. 

For  Tessa  had  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  meaning 
of  her  old  friend's  visits,  and  no  girl  of  Tessa's  age — 
or,  perhaps,  of  any  age — likes  the  prospect  of  a  step- 
father. She  could  not,  indeed,  remember  her  own 
father,  so  that  pang  was  spared ;  but  not  the  less  was 
she  against  the  idea  of  the  changes  it  would  neces- 
sarily involve.  To  be  sure,  Leonard  would  be  her 
brother  then,  which  would  be  a  distinct  gain  ;  but 
she  could  trii^t  hor>»(»lf  to  koop  him  within  a  brother's 
privileges  without  paying  so  dearly  for  it. 

Tessa  would  have  been  much  more  alarmed  than 
she  was,  had  she  known  that  ten  years  ago  Mr. 
Romaine  had  asked  Mrs.  Damant  to  be  his  wife  and 
the  mother  of  his  motherless  boy ;  and  that,  although 
he  had  been  gently  but  firmly  refused,  he  had  not 
given  up  hope.  He  had  taken  his  rejection  so  quietly 
that  there  had  been  no  cessation  of  friendship,  and 
Mrs.  Damant  never  guessed  that  he  still  looked  upon 
friendship  as  a  stepping-stone  to  love.    If  she  had 


known  this,  she  would  probably  have  been  less 
kind;  but  she  had  no  suspicion,  and  received  him 
with  a  gentle  welcome  that  could  hardly  fail  to 
mislead. 

To-day  Mr.  Romaine  had  determined  to  try  his  fate 
again.  He  stayed  behind  when  the  Canon,  accom- 
panied by  Tessa  and  Leonard,  went  to  the  afternoon 
service,  and  there  was  something  in  his  expression 
that  suddenly  recalled  to  Mrs.  Damant  the  day  when 
he  had  made  her  the  offer  she  hoped  he  had  forgotten 
long  ago. 

He  was  so  far  from  having  forgotten  it  that  he  was 
asking  her  again,  before  she  had  half  collected  her 
thoughts,  or  found  the  words  with  which  she  would 
have  tried  to  stop  him.  She  put  out  her  hands  with 
a  wordless  appeal.  It  seemed  quite  shocking  to  her, 
remembering  the  pretty  dreams  she  had  dreamt  for 
his  son  and  her  daughter,  though  she  did  him  the 
justice  to  believe  that  no  such  idea  had  crossed  his 
own  mind.  But,  apart  from  that,  there  were  reasons 
which  made  it  imperative  to  stop  him  at  once. 

"Don't!  don't!"  she  said  piteously,  finding  her 
voice  at  last,  and  looking  at  him  in  extreme  dis- 
tress. "Oh,  Mr.  Romaine,  I  thought — I  hoped — that 
you  had  forgotten  all  this  folly.'* 

'*  Why  should  it  be  folly  / "  he  protested.  "  Do 
you  mean  because  of  our  age  ?  Well,  I  wish  I  were 
younger,  for  your  sake ;  but  many  a  man  marries 
on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty;  and  as  for  you,  do  you 
think  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  age  that  has 
whitened  thexe?"* 

He  touched  her  hair  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
but,  gently  as  he  did  it,  she  sprang  up  in  uncon- 
trollable agitation.  He  rose  and  faced  her,  wondering 
and  dismayed.  What  had  he  done  to  rouse  such  a 
tompest  in  that  gentle  breast? 

"  You  are  not  offended  I "  he  stammered ;  and  she 
forced  herself  to  speak. 

"  No,  for  you  do  not  know.  I  see  now  that  I  w«« 
wrong  not  to  tell  you  when — when  you  asked  me  this 
before ;  but,  indeed,  I  never  thought — how  cmdd  I 
think? — that  a  man  would  go  on  caring  all  these 
years." 

He  was  startled  at  her  tone.  Somehow  he  seemed 
to  know  that  the  reproach  in  her  words  was  not  for 
him ;  but  she  went  on  more  calmly,  and  he  did  not 
dare  to  interrupt. 

"  Friend,"  she  said  gently,  "  I  have  been  to  blame, 
and  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  I  ought  to  have  made 
you  understand  that,  though  other  women  may  marry 
again,  I  never  can." 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  for  the  love  you  gave  the  husband 
of  your  youth,"  he  said  quickly ;  "  that,  I  know,  is  a 
thing  apart.  But,  Mary,  thern  arc  many  happy  mar- 
riages built  on  affection  and  esteem.  Can  you  not 
give  me  these?" 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly. 

"  I  will  prove  it,"  she  said ;  "  for  I  will  tell  you 
a  secret  that  no  one  but  my  father  knows.  You 
will  keep  it,  I  know,  as  sacredly  as  he.  I  cannot 
marry  you,  my  friend — I  cannot  marry  anyone  — 
because  I  do  not  know  if  my  husband  is  alive  or 
dead  I  '* 

{^0  he  cojUinued,y 
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THE    SALT    OF    THE    EARTH.— IV. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT,   AUTHOR  OF  "PREMIUMS  PAID  TO  EXPERIENCE,"  "A  RICH   WOMAN,"  ETC. 


[E    subject    on    which    we 
shall   touch   in   this,   the 
last   of    these    papers,    is 
full    of    pathos,   and   yet 
full  of  cheer.    It  carries 
a  light  into  a  dark  place, 
for  we  wish  to  consider, 
as  widely  and  deeply  as 
we  may,  the  ministry  of 
the   passive    suffering   of 
the  lowly  and  unknown — 
of  those  who  perish  un- 
regarded, or  regarded  only  as  criminals  or  fools,  for 
the  sake  of  seemingly  lost  causes  ;  of  those  who  wear 
out  long  years  on  beds  of  fevered  pain  ;  of  those  who 
pass  all  life  in  utter  deprivation  of  one  or  other  of 
those  blessings  which  are  so  common  to  man,  that  we 
have  come  to  regard  them  as  his  rights ;  of  those  who 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  have  nothing  but  poverty, 
want,  and  woe,  and  whose  very  virtues  struggle  up, 
like  flowers  in  dark  places,  loved   rather   for  what 
they  might  have  been  than  for  what  they  arc. 

Let  us  consider  at   the   outset   whether  our  faith 
in  God,  our  experience  of  His  working  in  our  own 


'  *Why  was  this?*  pondered  the  young  man."— p.  534. 


Gouls,  and  the  gl>in]itses  He  lets  us  catch  between 
the  fast-flying  leaves  of  His  Book  of  Providcnc?, 
do  not  encourage  us  to  boldly  grasp  the  glad  con- 


viction that  there  is  never  one  pang  endui'ed,  one  sor- 
row felt — no  matter  how  hidden  or  how  disregarded — 
that  does  not  somehow  work  out  its  own  purpose  under 
the  Fathers  guiding  Hand.  Could  He  be  our  Father 
if  His  children's  suffering  was  not  a  sacred  thing  in 
His  eyes? — necessary,  indeed,  but  necessary  to  some 
good  end.  And  are  those  less  the  children  of  His 
hand  whom  He  knows,  every  one,  though  they  have 
not  heard  His  name  yet,  sitting  in  heathen  darkness  : 
or  have  heard  His  name,  indeed,  but  only  in  dreadful 
curses,  uttered  in  the  horrid  gulfs  that  yawn  beneath 
our  boasted  civilisation  ?  Would  it  not  be  over  such 
children,  torn  from  him,  alienated  from  him,  mad- 
dened, tortured,  martyred  in  their  separation  from 
him,  that  even  a  good  earthly  father's  heart  would 
yearn  most  tenderly?  And  this  standard  of  father- 
hood is  that  by  which  our  Heavenly  Father  asks  us 
to  judge  Him,  only  always  leaving  an  unknown 
balance  on  His  side,  by  the  "how  much  w/'/-r." 

Sweetly  sang  the  strange,  mystic  poet  of  last  cen- 
tury, with  his  inspired  insight — 

•'  Tliink  not  thou  canst  «igh  a  sigh. 
And  thy  Maker  is  not  by  ; 
Tliink  not  thou  canst  weep  a  tear. 
And  thy  Maker  w  not  near. 

**  Oil,  He  gives  to  us  His  joy, 
That  our  Rrief  He  may  destn»y ; 
Till  our  giief  is  fletl  and  gone, 
Ho  doth  sit  by  us  and  moan." 

And  now,  having  shown  our  grounds  for  our  con- 
viction in  the  very  character  of  God  as  He  has  re- 
vealed Himself  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  let  ua  each 
proceed  to  ask  ourselves  a  question  which  each  of 
us  can  only  reply  to  ourselves.  Have  not  some 
of  our  own  best  influences  been  derived  from  the  pas- 
sive sufferings  of  others — not  only  their  cheerful  sub- 
mission, their  courageous  faith,  or  their  determined 
effort,  but  just  from  their  sheer  suffering,  perhapc* 
more  than  half  unconscious,  and  so  most  pathetic  of 
all.  I  know  somebody  who  says  that  the  best  sermon 
she  ever  heard  in  the  days 

••  When  her  he»rt  was  hot  and  restle-ss, 

And  her  life  was  full  of  caiv. 
And  the  burden  laid  upf»n  her 

Seemed  greater  tlmn  she  could  bear," 

came  from  the  hospital  crib  of  a  little  child  of  whom 
the  nurse  said,  **  It  has  only  lived  to  suffer,  it  can  only 
live  to  suffer,  but  perhaps  it  will  soon  be  over."  The 
little  thing  was  quite  quiet.  It  looked  up  at  the 
visitor  as  if  it  wondered  why  her  eyes  filled  wi^h 
tears,  and  a  voice  within  her  whispered.  **  You  cannot 
believe  that  God  does  not  care  for  that/  He  could 
not  be  a  Father  if  He  did  not,  so  that  you  can  surely 
trust  that  even  your  petty  grievances,  about  which 
you  are  making  such  an  outcry,  must  also  lie  within 
the  orbit  of  His  love  and  wisdom,  and  you  can  at  least 
strive  to  emulate  the  quiet  patience  of  this  grv&t 
though  nameless  martyr  in  this  strify  which  Nature, 
as  by  G^d    created,   will  ever  wage   with    all  evil, 
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physical  or  moral,  till  it  be  conquered  and  slain 
for  evtr."  Now,  what  is  the  grreatest  ble:*ain«f  that 
any  true  soul  asks?  Is  it  not  to  help  and  sustain 
another  soul  ?  And  that  was  the  blessinjr  which  God 
the  Father  had  bestowid  on  the  suflPerinjr  of  that 
unconscious  babe ! 


have  already  proposed,  let  ns  go  on  to  consider  the 
grand  results  which  we  can  sometimes  clearly  trace  as 
growing,  from  nameless  and  apparently  unregarded 
woe. 

Is  it  not  told  of  one  of  the  great  champions  of 
Italian  freedom  that  the  impulse  of  patriotism  was 


*'Hi9  ma-ster  took  a  warm  interest  in  his  cu8e."-p.  535. 


S'lould  we  not  all  be  able  to  rejoice  with  Paul,  in 
ou('  sufferings,  if  we  could  only  realise,  as  the  Apostle 
did,  that  they  were  filling  up  that  which  is  behind 
of  the  afflictions  of  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's 
body,  the  Church,  His  younger  brothers  and  sisters? 
Noble  men  and  women  can  always  feel  that  there  is  one 
condition  under  which  pain  is  not  an  evil  but  a  good, 
when  pain  is  willingly  borne  for  another's  sake.  To 
noble  hearts  it  is  only  "  a  daily  burden,  an  intolerable 
anguish,"  when  they  behold  it  borne  by  others,  under 
circumstances  which  make  it  seem  to  be  without  aim 
or  reason,  a  mere  waste  of  human  life,  and  love,  and 
joy.  Sometimes  they  try  to  soothe  themselves  with  a 
vain  optimism,  about  *'  wonderful  compensations," 
"  crooks  in  every  lot,"  etc. ;  sometimes  they  cease  their 
questions  only  in  dumb  despair,  which,  founded  in  the 
world,  reaches  presently  to  God.  But  if  all  pain 
might  be  seen  in  the  light  of  martyrdom  :  if  the  least 
and  lowest  in  man's  poor  and  puny  life  might  be 
interpreted  by  its  best  and  highest,  would  not  this 
great  cloud  be  lifted  from  their  souls  ? 

After  we  have   asked  ourselves  the  question  we 


awakened  in  his  heart  during  his  visit  as  a  boy  to  one 
of  the  great  cities  of  his  native  land,  on  the  day  that 
two  obscure  men  had  perished  on  the  common  scaffold, 
for  daring,  possibly  in  some  very  feeble  and  blunder- 
ing way,  to  assert  the  rights  of  fatherland  as  against 
the  claims  of  alien  despots  ?  They  had  failed  :  *'on  the 
side  of  the  oppressor  there  was  power,"  and  their 
lives  went  out  in  darkness  and  defeat.  Their  names 
were  to  go  down  to  posterity  not  as  martyrs,  not  as 
patriots,  but  as  mere  felons.  We  cannot  tell  whether 
they  found,  in  the  words  of   the  American   Quaker 

poet — 

"  Strong  consolations  .... 
That  not  in  vain  tlie  martyr's  rt)be  of  fire 
Is  worn ;  nor  tlic  sad  prisoner's  fretting  cliain, 
Since  all  who  suffer  for  Goil's  truth  send  forth 
Electricjd,  with  every  throb  of  pain. 
Unquenchable  sparks,  His  own  baptismal  rain 
Of  Are  and  spirit  over  nil  the  Earth." 

And  yet,  in  reality,  it  was  the  torch  of  freedom,  as  it 
fell  from  their  hands,  kindled  by  their  lost  effort, 
that  set  ©n  fire  a  giant  intellect  which  wrought  out, 
not  only  all  they  had  hoped  for  their  own  land,  but 
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far  more,  revealing  to  die  whole  world  the  eternal 
truth  that  nations  muut  grow  up  under  the  eye  of 
God  Himself,  and  cannot  be  merely  built  together  by 
the  aggrandisement  of  conquest. 

And  whose  was  the  hand  that  struck  the  death- 
blow of  modem  American  slavery  \  Friends  and  foes 
alike  agree  that  it  was  the  ** rising''  of  old  John 
Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Frederick  Douglass,  the 
great  African  orator,  says  : — "  John  Brown  began  the 
war  that  ended  American  slavery,  and  made  the 
United  SUitt-s  a  free  llepublic.  Until  tins  blow  was 
Htruck,  tlie  prortpK5t  for  freedom  was  dim,  shadowy, 
and  uncertain.  The  irrepressible  conflict  was  one  of 
words,  votes,  and  compromises.  When  John  Brown 
stretched  forth  his  arm  the  sky  was  cleared — ^the  time 
for  compromises  was  gone."  John  Brown  stepped 
from  his  hard  life  in  his  quiet  farm  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  slave  with  all  his  might,  "just  to  do  the 
thing  "  that  came  to  his  hand  ;  and  now  his  homely, 
Puritan  figure  stands  among  the  immortal  champions 
of  liberty — historical  or  mythical— beside  Leonidas, 
Maccabeus,  Tell,  Wallace,  or  Hofer. 

But  what  first  made  John  Brown  reflect  on  the 
wrongs  of  the  negro  / — for  we  must  remember  that  he 
was  born  and  bred  in  a  period  when  slavery  was  an 
accepted  fact  with  most  people  of  his  nation,  a  fact 
that  did  not  lie  heavy  on  their  consciences,  and  was 
only  questioned  by  a  few  theorists.  John  Brown  him- 
self has  told  us  the  secret  of  his  awakening  to  this 
injustice.  He  was  a  lad,  visiting  in  a  house  where 
there  was  a  poor  slave  boy ;  he  noticed  that  little  traits, 
or  feats,  or  performances  which,  in  himself,  evoked 
recognition  and  praise,  were  not  regarded  in  the 
humble  African,  who  could  never  win  approval,  and 
could  rarely  escape  blame.  There  was  to  be  nothing 
praiseworthy  about  the  poor  negro,  but  it  was  thought 
unconscionably  wrong  if  he  was  ever  tired  or  low- 
spirited,  and  qnite  unpardonable  if  he  ever  grew 
peevish  or  forgetful.  Why  was  this  1  pondered  young 
John  Brown.  Was  it  because  of  his  colour/  So  it 
seemed.  Then  why  because  of  his  colour?  And  for 
this  question  the  lad's  honest  heart  found  no  answer 
but  an  ever-growing  consciousness  of  the  existence 
of  a  great  wrong,  against  which  he  must  throw  him- 
self and  all  his  strength,  sparing 

"  Nor  child  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life," 

just  as  men  did  'Mn  the  brave  days  of  old."  If  a 
sculptor  ever  gives  the  world  a  worthy  presentment  of 
'•John  Brown  of  Ossawatomie,"  let  a  figure  represent- 
ing that  nameless  negro  boy  be  placed  behind  the  hero's 
feet.  For  if  John  Brown  gave  his  zeal  and  courage 
and  quenchless  determination  for  the  cause  of  the 
slave,  did  not  that  lad's  quiet  daily  sufferings  direct 
the  course  of  that  heroic  spirit  /  Let  him  sit  as  re- 
presentative of  a  great  multitude,  whose  work  is  not 
less  real — nay,  is  the  more  real — because  God  gives 
no  hint  of  it,  but  keeps  its  secret  folded  in  His  own 
bosom,  as  fathers  will  often  fondly  hide  the  sweetest 
tributes  from  their  children. 

In  the  year  1H4(),  a  young  lawyer's  clerk,  living 
in  London,  was  smitten  wit<h  consumption.  The 
doctors  told  him  that  it  could  be  arrested  **if  taken 
in  time  " — ^if  he  could  have  jjerf ect  rest,  pure  wr,  and 


suitable  nourishment.  But  these  luxuries  were  wholly 
beyond  his  own  reach.  His  master,  a  young  solicitor, 
took  a  warm  interest  in  his  case,  and  tried  to  procure 
his  admission  into  some  hospital ;  but  he  found  every 
hospital  door  closed  against  one  suffering  from  the 
early  (and  only  hopefid)  stage  of  this  malady.  Such 
was  not  "a  suitable  subject"  for  their  help.  The 
young  lawyer,  with  indomitable  energy,  then  resolved 
that  his  clerk  ahould  have  a  hospital  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  should  be  the  first  patient !  He  called 
together  a  few  gentlemen,  U)  whose  sympathy  and 
aid  he  appealed,  with  the  result  that  a  little  house  was 
opened  in  a  by-street  at  Chelsea,  for  the  reception  of 
consumptive  patients.  From  that  small  beginning 
grew  the  great  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
with  its  kindred  institutions  in  £ast  London,  Bourne- 
mouth, and  the  Isle  of  Wight  Benefactions  and 
contributions  poured  in,  but  on  no  earthly  "sub- 
scription list "  can  be  registered  the  suffering  of  that 
forlorn  young  clerk,  which  was  really  the  Moses' 
rod  which  struck  the  rock  of  human  regardlessness, 
and  let  forth  the  waters  of  refreshment  and  healing. 
Surely  that  suffering  was  no  less  allotted  to  him  by 
his  Loving  Father  in  heaven,  to  Ix^  returned  for  the 
good  of  his  brethren,  than  is  the  wealth  which  God 
spares  to  others  that  they  may  be  His  stewards 
thereof.  And  how  far  may  not  that  poor  invalid's 
benefaction  reach  1  For  not  only  has  it  brought  about 
an  Asylum  for  the  consumptive  patient,  but  thereby 
— as  its  managers  testify — it  has  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  more  careful  study  of  this  destructive 
malady  and  of  the  laws  whose  neglect  leads  to  it,  so 
that  it  may  be  not  only  shorn  of  its  terrors,  but  in 
time — long  stretches  of  time — eradicated  altogether. 

And  now,  from  that  incident,  accidentally  revealed, 
and  probably  to  be  utterly  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  let  us  learn  to  understand  what  is  never 
revealed.  Let  us  think  of  the  nameless  suffering 
lives  which  have  inspired  songs  and  stories  and 
sermons,  which  have  borne  fruit**  of  help  and  jieace 
and  joy !     It  is  an  endless  vista  which  opens. 

Those  who  suffer,  and  perhaps  perish,  imder  the 
result  of  the  bad  laws  of  mistaken  legislators,  or  of 
the  broken  laws  of  God  and  Nature,  are  the  pioneers 
of  the  repeal  of  the  bad  laws,  or  the  martyrs  for  the 
truth  of  the  good  laws  that  are  broken.  They  give 
their  tortured  frames,  their  blighted  minds,  their 
darkened  lives,  the  sad  wreckage  of  all  they  might 
have  been,  where  others  will  presently  give  their 
zeal,  their  knowledge,  their  energy,  their  power,  their 
gold!  Bo  not  imagine  that  the  gift  is  wortli  less 
because  it  is  what  is  called  "involuntary,"  which 
means,  really,  that  it  is  what  God  absolutely  demands 
from  us,  instead  of  what  we  merely  choose  to  give 
Him !  The  one  is  generally  what  we  may  call  our 
very  living — either  of  heart  or  body — tlie  other,  alas ! 
is  often  little  more  than  our  trappings,  our  rubbish, 
something  we  do  not  know  what  else  to  do  with ! 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  the  waste  materials 
of  life  are  only  kept  from  destroying  life  by  being 
used  to  increase  life ;  and  so  it  is  with  all  pain  and 
sorrow,  and  waste  of  every  kind.  We  cannot  get  away 
from  them.  We  can  never  keep  them  from  utterly 
destroying  joy,  except  we  can  set  them  to  increase  jo/ 1 
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And  surely  we  do  this,  when  we  show  that  they  must 
have  beneficent  ends,  that  he  who  is  suffering-  is 
working — somehow,  though  we  may  not  yet  see  how 
— for  the  jrood  of  God's  Universe ! 

This  does  not  make  us  seek  pain,  or  keep  us  from 
striving*  to  cure  it.  No ;  that  would  be  to  lapse  into 
the  unwis<lom  of  the  Hindoo  fakir,  or  the  mediseval 
ascetic,  who  would  wear  a  dirty  shirt,  not  because 
there  were  not  enough  clean  shirts  to  ^o  round  for 
everybody,  but  hvcauxe  he  cho»v  to.  There  is  no 
merit  in  any  self-inflicted  penance  or  deprivation. 
Such  are  only  intended  to  train  us  to  bear  better 
those  pains  and  penalties  which  are  not  self-inflicted. 
The  core  of  this  matter  was  found  by  the  servant-girl 
who  shrewdly  remarked  *'that  her  master  was  very 
ready  to  fa»t  wh-en  he  liked,  but  there  was  nobody  in 
a  worse  temper  than  he  was  when  an  accident  spoiled 
his  dinner,  or  when  *  washing-day '  curtailed  his 
dainties  I'*  This  showed  that  he  had  not  compre- 
hended the  true  preparatory  f  uncdon  of  self -discipline. 

Rather  let  us  seek  to  accept  the  pains  and  trials 
and  losses  that  come  to  us,  cheerfully  and  patiently, 
knowing  that  6o<l  ha.s  a  miuining  in  them,  which  it  is 
HiH  will  we  should  find  out  if  we  can,  but  that  cer- 
tainly in  them  He  has  given  us  of  His  best,  a  share 
of  His  perpetual  Christ-sacrifice.    Are  you 

"Ix)nKiiig  to  bring  an  offering  to  your  King, 
Longing  for  son^  that  you  His  name  might  sing, 
Longing  fur  wealth  to  buy  Hiiu  incense  .sweet, 
Longing  for  rank  to  throw  it  nt  His  feet"? 

But  all  the  while  you  feel 

"That  you  are  jxHir  and  lowly  ami  alone, 
With  nothing  but  your  trial.i  to  call  yonr  own, 
Anil  HO  yi»u  let  yrmr  heart  grow  hanl  and  sore. 
That  .lonie  can  give  so  much  who  love  no  more." 


Will  you  not  let  a  voice  whisper  to  you — 

"I'he  richest  tributes  c<ime  from  hand«i  like  thint*. 
Is  Love's  cup  empty?    G«k1  lias  poured  the  wine. 
Hast  thuu  uo  gold?    He  kept  it  IVom  thy  store. 
Hast  thou  no  power  ?    Theu  He  has  got  the  more.' 

O  great  army  of  earth's  nameless  ones,  will  you 
not  take  your  human  histories,  and  your  human 
cravings  and  efforts,  and  the  sweet  human  satis- 
faction of  the  perpetual  sacrifice  of  your  obscure 
sufferings,  and  read  them  all  into  the  mystic 
beauty  of  the  vision  of  the  rapt  Apostle,  when  he 
saw — 

"A  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  num- 
ber, of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and 
tongues,  who  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before  the 
Lamb,  clothed  in  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their 
hands.    .    .    . 

"And  one  of  the  elders  answered,  saying  unto  me. 
What  are  these  which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes? 
and  whence  came  they .' 

"And  I  said  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  knowest.  And 
he  said  unto  me.  These  are  they  which  came  out 
of  great  tribulation,  an<l  have  wa»he<l  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  bhxxl  of  the  Lamb. 

"Therefore  are  they  before  the  tlirone  of  God, 
and  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple,  and 
He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among 
them. 

"They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat. 

••  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living 
fountains  of  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes." 


THE      RAIN. 


BY      8AHAH       D0T7DNET. 


(^^ifi^^^ 


E  opened  the  windows  of  heaven  to-day, 
And  poured  us  a  blessing  down — 
On  the  thirsty  field,  and  the  stony  way, 
And  the  hot  and  dusty  town. 

The  light  on  the  mountain  is  faint  and  sweet. 

And  bright  is  the  flowery  plain ; 
In  the  8ilei\t  woods  where  the  lovers  meet 

The  mosses  are  green  again. 

I  lifted  my  plant  in  my  feeble  hands, 
And  held  it  out  to  the  shower; 


For  the  rain  that  waters  the  wide-spread  lands 
Will  freshen  a  widow's  flower. 

And  there  came  a  thought  of  the  friendless  heart 

Shut  up  in  a  lonely  place ; 
Oh,  carry  it  forth,  ere  its  life  depart. 

And  give  it  the  streams  of  grace ! 

Oh.  carry  it  forth  to  a  purer  air. 

From  its  dark  abode  of  pain. 
Till  the  dust  of  self,  and  the  stains  of 

Are  washed  a7.'ay  by  the  rain. 
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PARTICULAR   PROVIDENCE. 

i:y  the  rev.  tryon  edwards,  d.d.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  u..s.a. 


[D   all   the  uncertainties    and 

changes  of  life,  what  a  comfort 

it   is  t-o   feel   that  an  all-wise 

and  kind  Providence   presides 

over  our  destinies,  and  directs 

in  everything  that  takes  place: 

that  the  hand  that  clothes  the 

lily  with  its  heauty,  and  feeds 

the  ravens   when  they  cry,  is 

the  hand  of  Him  who  has  told  us  not  to  be  anxious 

for  the  future,  and  that  if  wc  will  hut  seek  first  His 

Kingdom  an<l  the  righteousness  thereof,  all  that  is 

needful  and  best  for  us  shall  be  added  thereto. 

What  a  wonderful  and  blessed  assurance  is  given 
us  in  that  Divine  promise,  that  all  things  sliail  work 
together  for  gootl  to  (lod's  children !  Here  we  are  told 
that  His  Providence  is  universal— all  things  ;  that 
it  is  efticient  and  sure— not  only  that  all  things  shall 
work,  but  that  they  are  working;  that  it  is  har- 
monious—all things  are  working  together;  that  it 
is  benevolent — all  things  are  working  together  for 
gooil ;  that  it  has  for  it«  objects  everyone  that  loves 
ami  serves  CIo<l — them  that  love  (iod,  them  that  are 
called  according  to  His  purpose. 

With  this  Divine  assurance  we  nmy  well  put  away 
everything  like  anxiety,  of  which  someone  has  well 
said,  it  is  '*  the  rust  and  poison  of  life,  the  i)arent  of 
many  sins  an«l  more  miseries,"  for  whoever  is  change- 
uble,  (io<l  is  not ;  whoever  is  false.  He  is  true ;  who- 
ever may  «ieceive.  He  is  faithful  ;  He  will  abi<ie  by 
His  W(»nl,  and  ever  make  goml  His  pnmiise,  so  that 
with  the  Psalmist  we  may  well  say,  "  I  will  trust 
and  not  be  afraid,  for  the  Lord  is  my  strength  and 
my  song,  and  also  my  sure  salvation."  Trusting  in 
Him,  we  may  well  exclaim — 

"  Say  not,  my  soul,  from  whence 

(^an  (iod  relieve  thy  care? 

Remember  that  Omnipotence 

Hath  servants  everywhere. 

"  Commit  thy  ways  to  God, 

The  carea  that  make  thee  faint; 
Worlds  are  to  Him  no  load : 
To  Him  breathe  thy  complaint. 

"On  Him  alone  rely  ; 

So  shalt  thou  safe  go  on : 
i?'ix  on  Hi8  work  Thy  steadfast  eye, 
tio  shall  thy  work  be  done." 


How  all  this  may  be,  we  may  not  be  abV  fully  to 
explain.  To  our  limited  view  the  ways  of  Providence 
often  seem  mysterious.  But  we  must  remember  that 
mystery  is  hut  another  name  for  our  ignorance^  and 
that  only  if  we  were  omniscient  could  we  exi)ect 
everything  to  l>e  plain.  We  have  only  to  rest,  in 
childlike  faith,  on  the  Divine  promise,  and  in  tho 
end  we  shall  find  that — 

**  God  is  His  own  interpreter. 
And  He  will  make  it  plain," 

if  not  in  this  world,  yet  surely  in  the  world  to  come. 
As  to  all  the  dealings  of  His  Providence  we  shall 
**  be  8ati8fie<i  when  we  awake  in  His  likeness." 
There  is  an  immensity  of  meaning  in  the  assurance, 
that  "then  we  shall  know,  even  as  also  we  are 
known." 

There  is  an  old  Jewish  fable  concerning  Moses, 
which,  fable  though  it  is,  gives  us  an  instructive 
lesson  as  to  the  ways  of  (timIVs  Providence  in  its 
dealings  with  men. 

That  great  prophet,  murmuring  at  some  event, 
was  taken  up  into  a  mountain,  and  told  to  hwik 
down  upon  the  valley  l»elow.  There  he  sees  a 
soldier,  who,  coming  to  a  clear-flowing  fount-nin, 
alights  from  his  horse  to  drink.  Remounting  hi;i 
steeti,  his  purse,  filled  with  gold,  drops  from  his 
girdle,  while  he,  unaware  of  his  loss,  procee<ls  on  his 
way.  He  has  scarcely  gone  when  a  little  child 
comes  along,  and,  picking  up  the  purse,  passes  on  in 
another  direction.  Soon  an  old  man,  weary  and 
bent  under  the  weight  of  years,  comes  to  the  fount- 
ain, and  sits  <lown  to  rest  and  refresh  himself  by  a 
draught  from  its  flowing  wat-ers.  In  the  meantime, 
the  soldier,  missing  his  purse,  comes  luiok,  and  find- 
ing the  old  man,  charges  him  with  having  tjiken  it, 
which  the  old  m<in  solemnly  <lenies.  Hut  the  siddicr, 
n<it  bt^lieving  him,  stales  him  to  the  heart,  and  leaves 
him  weltering  in  his  blood.  In  horror  and  amaze- 
ment Moses  cries  out  that  God  should  pennit  nucIi 
an  abominable  deed,  when  a  voice  from  the  skies 
says,  '•  Be  not  surprised,  Moses,  at  the  way  in 
which  Ci(m1,  in  !Hs  Providenc^e,  executes  His  justice, 
for  that  old  man  was  the  murderer  of  that  chiUTs 
failwrr 


•  •^l^  >»♦•£<♦— 


A    BUCKS    MARTYR    SITE    AND    ITS    STORY. 


^F 


^  'HE  county  of  Bucks  is  stored  with  interesting 
^  traditions  and  little-heeded  relics  of  the  past 
which  deserve  attention.  Drawing  a  line  roughly 
across  the  shire  map  from  Great  Berkhampsted  (in 
Herts)  just  outside  the  eastern  confines  of  the  county, 
to  a  point  between  Marlow  and  Cookham  on  the 
western  boundary,  we  propose  to  follow  it  into  a 


region  made  sacred  by  martyr  fires,  and  to  sketch, 
before  the  builder  removes  the  ancient  landmark,  a 
site  of  noble  confession  and  faithful  sacrifice. 

This  is  at  Chesham,  a  small  and  somewhat  iso- 
lated manufacturing  town,  whose  speciality  is  boots 
and  shoes.  From  the  hill  immediately  behind  the 
bus^  streets  it  is  easy  even  yet    to  reconstruct  in 
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AMONGST    TIIK    HirCKS    BEECH-CiHOVEU-  CIIKSIIAM    CIII'KCH. 


imag'ination  the  picture  that  was  presented  to  the 
hunted  Lollards  as  thejr  looked — with  what  anxious, 
forebodinjr  eyes  ! — out  over  the  fair  landscape  from  the 
^shelter  of  the  homestead  araonjjfst  the  beech-jrroves. 
There  throuj^^h  the  valley,  as  to  this  day,  flowed  the 
slui^jrish  stream  of  the  Chess,  The  houses  were  few 
in  number,  beetle-browed,  and  clustered  in  one  irre- 
jrular,  winding'  street  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  dale. 
The  rampart  of  hills,  their  slopes  clothed  with  the 
still  im|X)sin«r  remnants  of  a  hu^e  forest,  stood  round 
about. 

"  Thomas  Hardinpr,"  says  John  Foxe  in  his  "  Acts  and 
Monuments,"  "dwellinj?  at  Chesham,  in  the  county 
of  Buckin<,''ham.  with  Alice  his  wife,  was  first  abjured 
by  William  Smith,  Bishop  of  Lincolne,  an.  1506,  with 
divers  other  men,  which  the  same  time,  for  speaking* 
a^'ainst  Idolatry  and  superstition,  were  taken  and 
compelled,  some  to  bear  fajrjrots,  some  were  burned  in 
the  cheek  with  hot  irons,  some  condemned  to  per- 
petual prison,  some  thrust  into  monasteries  and 
spoiled  cleanc  of  all  their  ^oodes,  some  compelled  to 
make  pil^rimagre  to  the  ^reat  block,  otherwn'se  called 
our  Lady  of  Lincolne,  some  to  Walsingham,  and  some 
elsewhere." 

This  bejrinningr  of  trials  of  the  "  a^ed  father  "  took 
place  in  the  reijrn  of  Henry  VII.  The  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  three  years  later  may  for  a  time  have 
lijrhtened  the  hand  of  persecution.  At  best  it  was  for 
Thomas  Harding  but  a  reprieve.  Penance  had  been 
imposed. 

Neither  the  man   nor  hia  wife  9houl4  l^ave  the 


neiprhbourhood — malice  ha,d  no  intention  of  being" 
baulked  of  its  prey.  In  the  wordn  of  the  old 
chronicler: — "Item,  that  either  of  them  darin«r 
their  life  should  fast  .  .  *  every  Corpus  Christi 
even.  Item,  that  either  of  them  should  durinjr  their 
lives  upon  Corpus  Christi  day,  G\^ry  yeare,  fro  on 
pilprimajre  to  Asheridjre,  and  there  make  their  offer- 
in^es  as  other  people  did." 

The  mention  of  Asheridjre  is  historically  sifrnificant. 
A  Monastery  or  Colleg-e  of  Bonhommes  was  founded 
there  by  Edmund  Plantapenet,  Earl  of  Cornwall  (and 
owner  of  the  near-at-hand  castle  of  Berkhampsted), 
in  1283.  The  originator  took  the  surest  way  at  that 
date  of  conferring  fame  upon  the  young  institution, 
by  enshrining  within  the  edifice  a  reputed  relic  which 
he  had  personiUy  brought  from  Germany,  namely,  an 
alleged  portion  of  the  Saviour's  blood  ;  and  long  before 
Thomas  Harding's  days  the  place  had  become  a  strong- 
hold both  of  priestly  and  of  kingly  power.  Edward  I. 
held  a  Parliament  at  Asheridge  in  121K),  and  spent  the 
Christmas  of  the  same  year  with  its  "Good  men." 
Not  a  little  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  another  Asheridge,  a  hamlet  two  miles  only 
from  Chesham.  Even  a  popular  directory  confounds 
the  two  places,  but  they  are  not  identical.  The 
great  hall  of  the  Monastery  was  standing  even  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Its 
demolition  left  only  the  crypt.  To  Asheridge  then, 
unwilling  pilgrims,  Harding  and  his  wife  were  under 
the  sternest  compulsion  to  proceed  at  regular  and 
stat^  reasons, 
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And  this  ordinance  of  their  oppressors  they  appear 
to  have  obeyed  for  some  sixteen  years.  Then  Mistress 
Alice  Harding  defaulted. 

A  new  stage  was  reached  in  the  long  procession  of 
troubles  borne  for  conscience'  sake  by  the  sturdy 
Bucks  confessor  and  his  family  when  he  was  invited 
to  inculpate  others  who,  like  himself,  were  secretly 
of  the  proscribed  Reformed  faith.  But  though  an 
oath  was  administered  to  the  reluctant  witness,  and 
grievous  penalties  confrontc<l  him  in  the  event  of 
obstinacy,  he  shrewdly  avoided  every  pitfall,  and 
revealed  nothing  which  could  serve  his  adversaries' 
purpose.  Here  alone  is  striking  proof  that  Thomas 
Harding  possessed  native  wit  and  ability  as  well  as 
firmness,  and  was  able  to  practise  the  art  of  verbal 
fence  with  a  skill  that  discomfited  inquisitors  vastly 
his  superiors  in  education. 

In  the  result  Harding  was  ordered  to  wear  round 
his  sleeve  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  a  badge 
of  green  cloth  or  silk  emblazoned  with  a  faggot, 
the  emblem  of  the  fiery  chariot  in  which  already  more 
than  one  in  his  own  district,  and  whom  he  may  have 
personally  known,  hiul  been  calltnl  to  depart  from 
earth's  scenes  of  travail  and  sorrow.  Ho  must  have 
thought,  in  particular,  of  the  fateof  William  Tilworth, 
burnt  in  Amersham,  only  three  miles  away,  in  1506, 
and  have  reflected  that  his  own  peril  was  increasing. 

At  length  the  blow  fell.  It  was  at  Eastertide,  1532. 
The  usual  religious  observances  were  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  bulk  of  the  Chesham  people.  But 
Thomas  Harding  was  missing.  A  spy  came  upon  him 
in  the  woods  worshipping  God  in  his  own  simple 
fashion  with  the  help  of  a  book  of  prayer  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  The  stile  on  which  the  brave  old  man 
sat  is  still  pointed  out.  The  news  was  quickly  carried 
to  the  town  officers.  Whereupon,  with  a  fierce  eager- 
ness to  seize  the  opportunity  thus  adventitiously  pro- 
vided, a  rude  rabble  naid  his  household  a  domiciliarv 
visit,  and  discov 


number  of  English  copies  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
It  was  proof  that  Harding  was  incorrigible.  He  was 
once  more  arrested,  only  to  be  set  free  this  time  by 
the  emancipation  of  a  cruel  death.  The  prisoner  was 
taken  to  Woobum,  in  the  same  county,  where,  at  this 
date,  the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  was  situated. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  specimen  of  the  frequent 
irony  of  history,  that  a  little  more  than  two  cen- 
turies after,  Lord  Wharton,  one  of  the  peers  who 
hiwl  succeeded  the  ecclesiastics,  was  in  the  habit  of 
welcoming  at  Woobum  certain  eminent  Noncon- 
formists of  William  III.'s  reign.  Tolerance  was 
emphasised  where  its  opposite  had  flourished. 

Thomas  Harding  was  courageously  reticent.  Fail- 
ing to  goad  him  into  a  spoken  aggravation  of  his 
offence,  his  persecutors  sent  him  to  the  Bishop's  prison, 
neatly  named  Little  Ease.  After  lying  therein  ''  with 
hunger  and  pain  enough,  for  a  certaine  space,"  he  was 
formally  condemned  to  be  burned,  and  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  was  entrusted  to  Roland's  messenger, 
the  vicar  of  High  Wycombe. 

Back  to  sequestered  Chesham  came  the  martyr,  and 
in  the  church  the  messenger  ])rcaolie<l  a  sermon,  with 
Harding  standing  before  him  to  point  the  moral  that 
defiance  of  priestly  authority  was  perilous.  The  vicar, 
moreover,  challenged  his  victim  as  to  the  faith  that 
was  in  him.  Right  nobly  did  Harding  answer,  con- 
fessing before  men  that  Christ  "was  bom  oi  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  that  He  suffered  death  under  Pilate, 
and  rose  from  death  the  third  day,  that  he  then  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father."  But  of  the  questions  at  issue 
— at  such  deadly  issue — between  the  Romish  and  the 
Reformed  teaching  he  appears  to  have  said  nothing. 

The  night  was  spent,  as  in  so  many  a  parallel  case, 
in  prayer  and  meditation,  in  seeking  Divine  aid  for 
the  approaching  ordeal. 
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In  the  morning'  of  Corpus  Christi  day,  l.i32,  the  end 
arrived.  Roland's  messenirer  came  over  ajrain,  with  a 
stronnr  band  to  protect  him,  and  to  see  that  his  orders 
were  obeyed.  The  precaution  was  perhApe  not  un- 
necessary, for  opinion  in  Chesham  was  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  rif^hteousness  of  the  sentence,  and  a 
popular  tempest  mi^fht  easily  have  arisen.  The  steps 
of  the  procession  were  bent  in  the  direction  of  a  dell 
at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  nestling  under  the  first 
curve  of  a  j^tcep  spur  of  the  Chiltems.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  tlio  spot  is  but  little  altered 
to  this  day.  But  this  immunity  from  chantre  will 
scarcely  long  endure,  for  houses  and  factories  are 
creeping*  close  thereto,  and  the  signs  of  the  times 
suggest  that  in  a  brief  space  the  interesting  site  will 
be  walled  in.  So  it  is  that  everywhere  memorials  of 
the  past  are  swallowed  up  by  the  rising  wave  of 
"  improvement." 

The  scene  of  that  early  summer  morning  is  too 
terrible  to  be  described.  Charity  asks  also  that  a 
veil  shall  be  dropped  over  the  misdeeds  of  those  who 
worked — not  seldom  unwittingly — infustice  in  the 
name  of  Truth  and  cruelty  on  behalf  of  the 
Church. 

Finally,  when  the  crime  was  consummated,  Roland, 
says  Foxe,  "  not  advising  belike  what  his  tongue  did 
speak,"  cried,  "  Good  people,  when  ye  come  home,  do 


not  say  that  you  have  been  at  the  burning  of  an  here- 
ticke,  but  of  a  good  true  Christian  man."  And  so  they 
had.  Thomas  Harding^s  age  when  he  thus  suffered 
exceeded  sixty  years. 

As  regards  the  life  of  Mistress  Alice  after  this  tragic 
occurrence  little  is  known.  She  would  appear  to  have 
been  henceforth  left  unmolested.  For  her  doubtless 
the  bitterness  of  death  was  now  past,  and  she  waited 
with  unfaltering  faith  and  hope  for  the  summons  to 
rejoin  her  martyred  husband  in  a  brighter  land. 

Some  reader  may  inquire  why  this  ancient  story 
is  here  and  now  retold.  Because  it  is  good  and 
wholesome  for  every  one  of  us  to  look  back  on  the 
costly  struggles  of  our  forefathers  for  liberty  of 
thought  and  conscience,  and  to  find  a  song  of  grati- 
tude for  present  blessings  rise  involuntarily  to  the  lips. 
Because  the  duration  of  Thomas  Harding's  experience 
of  oppression  may  be  almost  styled  lifelong,  and 
surely  entitles  the  Bucks  worthy  to  rank  as  a  valiant 
Lollard  confessor  side  by  side  with  others  whose 
names  are  more  familiar — with  Lord  Cobham, 
William  Sautre.  Richard  Hunne,  and  the  martyrs  of 
Coventry,  Norwich,  and  Lincolnshire :  if  not  with 
Ridley,  Latimer,  Cranmcr,  and  the  more  numerous 
victims  of  the  succeeding  Marian  persecution. 

And  because  the  writer  has  visited  the  scene,  and 
investigated  on  the  spot  the  old  records. 

W.  J.  Lacey. 


"AND    HE    SHALL    GATHER    THE    LAMBS." 

A    STORY    FOR    THE    YOUNG    PEOPLE. 


I  HE  was  blind.  She  had  been  blind 
from'  her  birth.  She  had  never 
seen  the  blessed  sun.  She  had 
never  looked  upon  the  pleasant 
fields  that  lay  on  every  side  of 
the  lonely  cottage.  She  had 
never  seen  the  stunted  elm-tree 
before  the  cottage  door,  nor  the 
little  wren  that  used  to  sing  therein.  She  knew 
the  elm-tree  was  there.  She  knew,  too,  the  song 
of  the  wren.  She  knew  the  song  of  most  birds : 
from  the  thrushes  that  warbled  the  livelong  day 
in  the  woods  up  the  country-side,  to  the  humble 
sparrows  that  lifted  their  little  heads  to  the  sun  at 
early  mom.  She  would  sit  and  listen  sometimes  to 
the  wren,  when  she  was  alone.  She  seemed  to  know 
and  love  that  little  wren.  She  would  talk  to  it  now 
and  then,  too,  from  the  cottage  door,  and  say,  "  Dear, 
dear  wren,  come  again  to-morrow."  She  was  but  a 
child.  She  was  only  nine  years  of  age — and  mother- 
less. But  she  had  a  drunken  father,  who  in  his  savage 
moods  would  often  cruelly  beat  her. 

And  this  was  the  whole  story  of  her  dreary  little 
life — she  was  blind  and  motherless;  and  she  had  a 
cruel  father ;  and  she  spent  the  long,  weary  days  in 
listeninfj:  tp  the  birdls,  and  tidying  the  smftll  cottage, 


and  getting  ready  her  father's  frugal  meals.  And 
that  was  all. 

Sometimes  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  would  fall, 
warm  and  bright,  across  the  meadows  and  corn- 
fields that  stretched  away  to  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
and  touch  up  with  a  thousand  lights  and  shades  the 
fresh  springing  com,  and  the  beautiful  green  of  the 
mountain-ash  trees,  and  the  many-coloured  flowers 
that  shyly  hid  themselves  under  hedgerows.  Some- 
times the  yellow-hammers  would  come  darting  down 
to  the  ash-copse  by  the  oatfield,  like  flashes  of  golden 
light.  Sometimes  the  low  summer  wind  would  touch 
up,  as  if  by  magic,  the  long  grass  in  the  many 
meadows,  and  cause  a  shimmer  of  tremulous  silver 
sheen  to  pass  over  it.  But  she  saw  nothing  of  these 
things.  She  could  only  hear  the  wind  murmuring, 
and  the  yellow-hammers  singing  ^^  (Int -chit -chirr !" 
about  the  young  aah-copse.  These  sounds  brought  no 
picture  of  God's  earth  to  her.  She  had  never  seen 
God's  earth.  They  were  only  sounds,  and  no  more. 
She  would  sit  patiently  listening,  with  a  wistful  look 
on  her  face,  and  try  to  divine  whence  each  sound 
came.  But  it  was  the  faithful,  humble  wren  that 
sang  in  the  elm-tree  that  she  most  enjoyed  listening 
to. 

**Dear,  dear  little  wren!"  she  said,  one  summer's 
day  J  "  will  you  oomo  again  to-morrow  /    And  will 
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you  tell  the  blackbird  from  the  plantation,  and  the 
linnet  from  the  little  wood,  that  I  love  them,  oh  I  bo 
much  I  and  will  they  please  to  come  with  you  to- 
morrow and  sinjr  for  me?" 

The  breeze  ruHtled  a  spray  of  blackthorn  for  very 
pity,  and  sent  a  commotion  amongst  the  tall  t^ras-^  in 
the  meadow. 

"  And  will  you  please  to  tell  them,  little  wren,  that 
I  will  {rive  them  plenty  of  food  if  they  will  only  come 
and  sinjr?  Only  they  must  come  close  to  the  door 
when  they  want  the  crumbs  ;  and  they  must  twitter 
to  let  me  know.  'Cos  I  am  blind,  little  wren !  I 
can*t  see.  I  have  never  seen  you  once  :  but  I  love 
you  all  the  same,  little  wren  ;  and  I  love  all  the  dear 
little  birds  that  singf  in  the  trees.'' 

The  pitying  wind  shook  the  blackthorn  quite 
savaf^ely  this  time,  as  if  impatient  at  its  own  im- 
potence, and  breathed  a  lou<r-drawn  si^^h  down  the 
hazel-bushea  in  the  hedgerow.  A  few  plovers  crossed 
the  comer  of  the  meadow.  A  solitary  robin  came 
after  them,  and  perched  upon  one  of  the  hazel-bushes, 
and  burst  forth  into  a  low,  mellow  song. 

''  There  I  that 's  a  robin,  little  wren.  And  will  you 
please  to  ask  him  too  ?  'cos  I  love  him  as  well.  I  love 
all  the  dear  little  birds " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  a  look  of  terror  came 
over  her  face.  That  was  her  father's  step  in  the  lane ; 
and  his  supper  was  not  ready  for  him  !  She  felt  her 
way  to  the  fireplace  in  a  dazed,  friprhtened  manner, 
and  with  trembling  handi)  ha«<tily  took  up  the  poker 
and  lifted  the  fire  a  little,  that  the  potatoes  might 
boil.  Then  she  turned  nervously  to  meet  him  as  he 
entered  the  doorway.  He  was  drunk,  as  usual.  He 
closed  the  door,  with  an  idiotic  leer,  behind  him. 
and  drew  himself,  w^ith  heavy,  lumbering  step, 
across  the  floor  to  where  she  was  standing. 

'*  My  supper  not  ready  again  !  "  he  said,  with  savage 
glee.  '*■  Starlij  bilin\  be  they!  What's  the  good  o' 
H(ur!y  bilin',  you  little  sneak?  I  tells  you  I  will 
have  my  supper  ready  when  I  geta  home.  You  was 
idlin'  at  the  door  when  I  comed  up  the  lane.  There  1 
take  that,  you  good-for-nothin'  slut ! " 

He  had  taken  a  stick  down  from  the  mantel-piece 
as  he  went  towards  her ;  and  he  laid  it  heavily  across 
her  little  shoulders  as  he  spoke. 

She  said  nothing.  She  only  sobbed,  and  felt  her 
way  towards  the  table,  before  the  little  window, 
and  commenced  laying  the  things  thereon.  She 
always  sobbed  when  he  beat  her. 

****** 

And  yet  she  loved  him !  Ever  since  she  had  been 
five  years  of  age  she  had  had  no  one  to  love  but  her 
father — and  the  birds.  As  a  dog  licks  the  hand  that 
has  beaten  it,  she  would  sometimes  turn  round  to  her 
father  in  the  midst  of  her  sobs,  after  he  had  laid  the 
cruel  stick  across  her  shoulders  in  one  of  his  drunken 
passions-  she  would  sometimes  turn  round,  in  the 
midst  of  her  sobs,  and  try  to  kiss  his  hand.  Even 
although  she  feared  him  so  much,  she  was  always 
glad  when  he  came  home ;  for  the  days  were  some- 
times very  long  and  lonely  when  he  was  away  at  his 
work  in  the  fields.  And  when  the  hi  ids  had  ceased 
to  sing,  and  the  wind  had  grown  chill,  she  would 
l)ecome  t|mid  and  frightened ;  for  she  knew,  then^ 


that  the  twilight  was  falling,  and  the  night  fast 
coming  on.  And  when  her  father  was  very  late,  as 
he  sometimes  was,  she  would  sit  very  still  on  the 
little  stool  in  the  corner  near  the  fire,  and  cry  softly 
to  herself — she  knew  not  why — not  daring  to  move 
for  the  fear  that  was  upon  her.  She  was  always 
terrified  at  perfect  stillness.  She  used  to  think,  in 
her  own  wise  little  head,  that  it  was  like  death.  She 
had  a  horror  of  death.  She  remembered  the  death 
cf  her  mother,  just  four  years  ago.  And  the  dead 
stillness  that  had  fallen  on  her  home  since  then  had 
well-nigh  caused  her  little  heart  to  break.  And  she 
was  always  glad  when  her  father  came,  even  although 
she  knew  that  he  would  beat  her  the  next  moment. 
She  alwa^'s  welcomed  him  with  love — dnmbl}' — 
always  with  dumb  love.  Her  heart  was  brimful  of 
lova    And  so  she  loved  her  father — and  the  birds. 


The  yellow-hammers  came  no  more  to  the  ash-copse. 
They  went  down,  instead,  to  the  valley,  wherein  rosj 
tho  grej'  tower  of  the  little  church ;  for  it  was 
warmer  there  than  on  the  uplands.  The  blackbird 
sang  no  more  in  the  plantation.  No  more  did  tho 
pleasant  summer  wind  send  long-drawn,  mystic  whis- 
pers along  the  tops  of  the  springing  corn.  The  sun 
went  away,  almost  to  the  line  of  the  horizon,  where 
the  low  hills  rase  dimly  in  the  south,  and  grew 
red  and  sullen.  But  the  wren  sang  on  in  the  stunted 
elm -tree. 

The  grey  November  had  come  upon  the  land. 
From  tho  north-east  the  biting  winds  came  down. 
The  country-side  was  still  and  bare.  Dreary  and 
gaunt  looked  the  tall  trees,  as  they  loomed  fantastic 
and  shadowy  through  the  gloomy  mist.  But  the 
wren  sang  on  bravely  in  the  elm-tree. 

The  weary  days  crept  by.  The  black  winter  seized 
the  land  in  its  iron  grip.  It  was  in  the  early  days 
of  December  that  the  snow  began  to  fall.  Noiselessly 
and  ceaselessly  it  fell,  until  it  was  piled  up  in  great 
drifts  against  the  gaunt  banks  that  bounded  the 
meadows ;  against  the  trunks  of  tho  bare  tree^ : 
against  the  window  of  tho  lonely  cottage.  Some- 
times, a  plucky  sparrow  essayed  to  chirp  lustily  in 
this  land  of  death-like  silence,  as  he  perched  on  the 
chimney  of  one  of  the  cottages  on  the  upland.^ ;  but 
he  soon  gave  up  the  attempt,  for  it  sounded  strai^gc 
and  sad  in  the  stillness.  The  afternoons  darkened 
into  night  at  four  o'clock.  And  still  the  wren  sang 
on  in  the  elm-tree. 

Little  Sarah  had  never  seen  the  snow.  She  knew 
that  it  was  beautifully  white ;  for  some  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  had  run  past  the  cottage  playing  snowballs, 
two  years  ago,  had  told  her  so.  Now  and  then  she 
would  go  to  the  door,  and  plunge  her  hand  into  it,  as 
it  lay  piled  up  against  the  walls,  and  try  to  imagine 
what  the  trees  in  the  plantation  and  the  road  down 
to  the  little  church  looked  like  with  the  snow  upon 
them.  That  was  all  she  knew  of  the  country-side— 
the  plantation,  and  tlie  road  to  the  church.  Her 
mother  had  been  used  to  take  her  to  the  plantation 
of  a  summer's  evening  to  listen  to  the  birds,  and 
to  church  of  a  Sunday  morning ;  and  that  was  all 
she  knew.    T^i^i^  w{|8  no  on^  to  take  her  any  longer ; 
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her  father  had  cursed  her  one  Sonday  when  she  had 
asked  him  timidly  whether  he  would  take  her  to 
churoh.  8he  had  fort^otten  the  way  to  the  planta- 
tion :  it  was  through  the  oat-fields,  and  down  some 
by-paths :  and  her  only  walk  now  was  up  and  down 
the  lane  for  a  short  distance. 
So  she  would  take  the  snow  up  in  her  little  hands, 


She  was  very  lonely  and  cold  in  these  chill, 
cheerless  days,  for  she  was  very  poorly  clad ;  and 
there  was  for  one  whole  week  no  coal  in  the  house. 
Her  father  had  spent  his  week's  wages  in  drink,  and 
was  forced  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  week  ere  he 
could  get  the  money  to  buy  coal.  Their  food  ran 
short,  too.     Once  or  twice  then  her  wistful  little 


*  He  could  not  heai*  any  sinking  except  that  of  the  wren."— p.  513l 


and  ask  the  wren  how  the  plantation  and  the  road 
to  the  church  looked  with  the  snow  upon  them. 

**  I  can't  go  out  now,  little  wren,"  she  would  say — 
**  not  even  dow  i  the  lane — cos  the  snow  is  on  the 
g-round.  And  it  s  very  deep  by  the  hedges,  and  I 
might  go  into  it,  'cos  I  am  blind,  little  wren,  I 
can't  see.  Dear  little  wren,  will  you  come  again 
to-morrow  ?  'Cos  if  you  don't  come,  there  won*t  be 
any  birds  singing  anywhere.  'Cos  the  blackbird  is 
gone  somewhere  from  the  plantation,  little  wren.  I 
don't  know  where  he's  gone  to.  I  hope  he'll  come 
back  a:7ain.  Good-night,  little  wren,  and  please  come 
fi{,r  1.:  -1  to-morrow.* 


face  was  pinched  as  if  with  hunger;  but  she  never 
once  complained. 

*•  Dear  little  wren,  I  am  very  cold,"  she  said  once ; 
and  those  were  the  only  words  of  complaint  she 
uttered. 

She  had  been  alone  all  day.  Her  father  had  not 
come  home  to  his  dinner,  as  was  sometimes  his  wont. 
It  was  nearing  Christmas-time,  and  the  work  was 
kept  well  in  hand,  to  enable  the  labourers  to  take 
a  day's  holiday.  The  snow  was  still  on  the  ground, 
and  the  dull  grey  sky,  with  something  of  a  shimmer 
of  steel  colour  lying  here  and  there  across  it,  sc  me^ 
to  threaten  a  ss3cond  fall.    It  had  bsen  freezing  since 
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early  mornin«r.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  rooks  had  gfone  home  to  rest.  A  robin  had 
perched  at  mid-day  on  the  edg'e  of  the  water-cask  ; 
but  he  had  probably  found  the  ice-bound  rim  too 
cold  for  his  feet,  for  he  had  flown  away  almost 
immediately.  He  had  not  twittered  even  once:  so 
that  she  had  not  known  he  was  there.  Later  on  a 
sparrow  came  to  the  same  place ;  and  he,  too,  flew 
away.  Later  on  still  the  dull  rattle  of  a  cart  might 
have  been  heard  on  the  turnpike  road,  across  the 
fourth  or  fifth  field  from  the  cottajjre ;  for  there 
the  snow  had  been  beaten  down  by  the  traffic.  These 
things  were  the  only  signs  of  life  that  one  might 
have  heard  or  seen  near  the  cottage  since  the  early 
morning,  save  for  the  little  wren  that  still  sang  on 
manfully  at  intervals  all  through  the  day. 

The  black  night-shadows  came  down.  The  distant 
hills  loomed  grimly  against  the  dull  clouds.  A 
moaning  wind  swept  across  the  snow-clad  fields,  and 
sang  a  sad  tune  through  the  bare  hedgerows.  The 
wren  ceased  to  sing  in  the  elm- tree.  Save  for  the 
occasional  moan  of  the  wind,  it  was  a  land  of  still 
darkness. 

She  had  prepared  her  father's  supper.  Then  she 
had  stood  at  the  door  for  a  moment,  listening  for  his 
footstep.  But  the  stillness  had  frightened  her,  and 
she  had  gone  to  the  corner  and  had  sat  down,  with 
the  fear  at  her  heart,  upon  her  little  stool.  The 
wind  rustled  the  boughs  of  the  elm-tree  just  once, 
and  then  died  away.  A  piece  of  hardened  snow  fell 
from  the  roof  on  to  the  window-sill  with  a  dull  thud. 
An  owl  hooted  once  in  the  fir-wood  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  then  became  disheartened.  All  these  faint 
sounds  caused  a  painful  terror  to  arise  within  her. 
She  could  hear  the  quick  beating  of  her  own  heart  as 
she  sat  there. 

She  could  not  repress  a  cry  of  terror  when  someone 
suddenly  knocked  at  the  door.  The  snow  was  deep 
in  the  lane,  and  had  deadened  the  sound  of  footsteps. 
She  could  not  keep  back  the  cry  of  terror  that  rose  to 
her  lips.  She  shrank  into  the  comer,  and  put  her 
hands  out  imploringly,  as  though  to  ask  for  mercy, 
and  almost  simultaneously  the  door  was  opened.  It 
was  a  pale,  thin  woman  who  appeared  in  the  door- 
way. She  was  a  foolish  woman,  or  she  would  not 
have  come  to  this  helpless  blind  child  with  such  a 
message. 

"  Little  Sarah  Carter,"  she  said  breathlessly,  "if 
you  don*  want  your  father  to  be  killed  you  had  better 
come  down  to  the  *  Crown*  at  onct,  and  try  to  get 
him  home.  He  *s  goin*  to  fight  with  three  men,  and 
they  are  all  on  'em  drunk,  him  and  the  three  men,  and 
they'll  kill  Joe  Carter  as  sure  as  life  if  they  begins 
on  him  ! " 

The  child  had  put  her  hand  to  her  heart  when  she 
heard  the  first  sentence. 

"  Oh,  take  me  down  to  him  ! "  she  said,  sobbing. 
"  I  don'  know  the  way,  mum  ;  I  am  blind.  Oh,  please 
take  me  down  to  him  ! " 

And  a  few  seconds  later  these  two  were  running 
down  the  dark  lane,  hand  in  hand.  The  cruel  snow 
bit  its  way  through  the  blind  girl's  poor  little  shoes, 
and  numbed  hor  feet :  but  she  know  it  not.  She 
kicked  violently  against  the  sharp-edged  stones  that 


lay  scattered  about  the  lane :  she  did  not  feel  the  pain. 
These  men  were  going  to  kill  her  father — ^her  dear 
father;  and  she  must  go  and  try  to  get  him  away. 
On  through  the  snow  ;  on,  struggling  through  drifts, 
and  striking  her  tender  feet  against  these  large  stones. 
Twice  she  fell;  and  once  a  bria^  protruding  from 
the  hedge,  caught  her  cheek,  and  scratched  it  so 
deeply  that  the  blood  trickled  down  to  her  neck.  But 
they  were  going  to  kill  her  father ;  that  was  all  she 
knew. 

The  public-house  was  at  the  foot  of  the  lane.  In 
the  snow,  in  the  centre  of  the  lane,  the  four  men 
were  struggling.  They  could  hear  their  brutal  oaths 
as  they  came  nearer.  This  foolish  but  kindly  woman 
never  knew  what  happened  afterwards  ;  but  the  next 
moment  the  blind  child,  guided  by  the  sounds  of  the 
oaths,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  men,  with  her  hands 
stretched  out  imploringly,  as  she  had  stretched  them 
out  in  the  kitchen  a  few  minutes  before,  and  crying — 
"  Oh,  my  dear  father !  Oh,  please  do  not  hurt  my 
dear  father  1 " 

It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  woman 
ran  forward  with  a  scream  of  horror.  There  was  a 
dull  thud,  and  the  child  was  lying  senseless  on  the 
ground.  Her  own  father,  aiming  in  his  drunken 
rage  at  the  face  of  one  of  the  men  before  him,  had 
struck  her  to  tlic  earth. 

III. 
The  yellow-hammers  came  darting  down  to  the  ash- 
copse  as  of  yore.  As  of  yore  the  blackbird  whistled 
in  the  plantation ;  and  the  plovers  piped '  If  >r-ff/<-ir<'r/ 
ttvr-tf/e-Mvv /'  about  the  cornfield;  and  the  children 
shouted  at  play  as  the  reapers  reaped  the  corn;  and 
the  breeze  rustled  the  tremulous  leaves,  as  it  sang 
a  low,  sweet  song  up  the  country-side. 

As  of  yore  the  wren  chanted  gently  in  the  stunted 
elm-tree.  But  Sarah  could  no  longer  go  to  the  door  to 
speak  to  him,  for  she  was  forced  to  be  from  morning 
till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning,  in  her  little 
bed  in  the  back  room  up-stairs.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
she  would  try  to  speak  to  him,  but  her  voice  was 
too  weak  to  go  further  than  her  bed-room  door. 
And  then  she  would  whisper,  with  a  smile  on  her 
face,  "Dear  little  wren,  will  you  please  to  come 
every  day  until — until  I  am  better,  and — sing  loud 
foi  me  to  hear  you/  I  am  listening,  little  wren, 
although  you  can't  see  me,"  and  here  she  was  forced 
to  gasp  for  breath. 

Since  that  cruel  night,  when  she  had  run  through 
the  snow  and  the  darkness,  she  had  lain  thus :  her 
face  a  little  whiter  than  usual,  and  her  breath  rather 
short  at  times.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  else 
the  matter  with  her ;  only  she  could  not  get  up.  And 
her  father  (^who,  strange  to  say,  had  not  drunk  a 
single  pint  of  beer  since  that  terrible  night)  would 
come  up-stairs,  after  his  day's  work  was  over,  aini 
look  upon  her  wistfully,  and  sob  quietly,  as  though 
his  heart  were  going  to  break ;  and  would  sit  by  her 
side  the  whole  evening,  holding  her  hand  and  smooth* 
ing  her  hair. 

*'  Oh,  but  she  would  be  better  soon  !  Oh.  yes.  she 
would  be  bott-or  soon !  The  summer  would  come 
before  long,  and'  dien  she  would  grow  well  again," 
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he  would  say  to  himsielf ;  ami  then  he  would  lay 
his  head  between  his  hands  and  sob. 

The  summer  came,  and  made  music  in  the  land ; 
the  yellow-hammers  darted  hither  and  thither,  as  of 
yore :  the  thrushes  warbled  in  the  distant  woods ; 
the  golden  light  of  the  sun  fell  across  yellow  com, 
and  through  the  green  leaves  of  the  copses ;  the 
summar  came,  and  still  she  lay  in  her  little  bed. 

And  could  any  woman  have  been  more  tender  with 
her  than  her  father  was  now  /  He  would  sit  for  hours 
and  watch  her  face,  while  the  big  tears  crept  down 
his  cheeks.  He  would  live  upon  dry  bread  for  days 
together,  that  she  might  have  some  little  luxury  to 
eat.  He  knew  her  every  want,  almost  before  she 
knew  herself.  He  wordd  stand  by  her,  and  smooth 
her  hair,  and  coax  her  to  eat  the  dainties  which  he 
had  so  carefully  cooked. 

One  evening  he  came  home  earlier  than  usual; 
he  did  not  know  why,  but  he  was  restless  at  his 
work  in  the  fields,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  an 
hour  sooner.  His  heart  bounded  within  him  for  joy 
when  he  saw  her  sitting  up  in  bed. 

She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck.  He  did  not 
notice  the  strange  light  in  her  face. 

"  Oh,  father  dear,"  she  said,  "  the  blackbird  in  the 
plantation  has  been  whistling  all  day  !  I  could  hear 
him  quite  plain.  Listen  I  Can't  you  hear  him 
now  ? " 

He  could  not  hear  any  singing,  excepting  that  of 
the  wren ;  but  he  was  sobbing  so,  that  he  could  not 
answer. 

He  sat  down  by  the  bedside  and  held  her  hand. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  when  he  had  steadied  his  voice, 
"  you  must  make  haste  to  get  better,  and  I  will  take 
you  out  to  the  plantation,  and  to  the  fir  woods,  and 


we  will  go  down  the  fields  to  the  stream,  and  you 
will  hear  the  linnets." 

Not  yet — that  strange  light — ^he  could  not  see  it 
yet,  for  his  face  was  laid  against  her  hair.  But  he 
went  down  on  his  knees  with  a  hoarse  groan  when 
he  heard  her  panting  as  if  for  breath.  And  then  he 
ran  for  the  medicine. 

She  had  turned  round  to  the  strong  sunlight  that 
poured  in  through  the  window. 

"  Dear — wren — ^please — come — again  ;  dear — dei^r — 
father " 

The  wren  sang  on  in  the  elm-tree  ;  from  some- 
where do^Ti  the  country  came  the  cooing  of  the  doves ; 
the  tremulous  shadows  of  twilight  quivered,  and  fell, 
and  quivered  again,  as  though  they  would  fain  stay 
for  consolation  with  the  man  who  knelt,  sobbing,  at 
the  side  of  the  little  bed. 

''He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  His  arniy  a  tut 
carry  them  in  His  bosom.'''  The  cadence  of  the  old 
clergyman's  voice  stole  among  the  arches  of  the  grey- 
towered  little  church  in  the  valley,  and  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  a  man  who  sat,  with  bowed  head,  in  a 
secluded  pew.  And  is  it  not  said  somewhere  in  the 
Old  Book  that  a  little  child  shall  lead  them?  And 
there  is  an  old  man  who  is  living  alone  to-day,  in  that 
Kttle  cottage  on  the  uplands,  in  the  full,  strong  hope 
of  a  glad  life  to  come.  And  he  never  hears  the  sing- 
ing of  the  yellow-hammers  in  the  ash-copse,  nor  the 
whistling  of  blackbirds  in  the  woods,  nor  the  humble 
song  of  a  wren  from  a  hedgerow,  but  he  thinks  with 
falling  tears  of  the  low,  sweet  voice  that  has  so  long 
been  silejit,  and  of  the  little  hand  that,  with  tender 
and  patient  love,  led  him  out  from  the  black  darkness 
of  sin  into  the  ;maorellou8  Light  of  God. 

Habry  Davies. 
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THE    INCONSEQUENCE    OF    AARON. 

BY  THE   REV.   HEKBY   ALLON,   D.D. 
"And  there  i-aiue  out  this  CAlf."— Exodcs  xxzii.  24. 


r\  n 


[HIS  is  almost  the  perfection  of 
moral  imbecility.  Full  of  great 
lessons  as  the  tragic  narrative  is, 
there  is  in  it  nothing  more  piti- 
able or  instructive  than  this 
weak  and  incongruous  excuse  of 
Aaron  for  what  he  had  done : 
"I  cast  the  gold  into  the  fire, 
and  there  came  out  this  calf." 
A  weak  man  and  priest  thus 
aosounts  for  the  idolatrous  sin  which  had  been  de- 
liberately prepared  for  and  committed.  It  was  the 
result  of  circumstances — it  happened. 

What  had  Aaron  done? 

The  story  is  wonderfully  dramatic.  On  the  part 
of  Aaron  and  the  people  there  had  been  inexcusable 
sin,  and  almost  incredible  folly:  on  the  part  of 
Jehovah  a  stem  righteousness — the  frequent  and 
necessary  manifestation  of  the  Divine  character  in 
these  rude,  half-civilised  times.  The  first  essential 
lesson  in  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  men 
is  the  sentiment  of  righteousness.  Hence  in  the 
Flood,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain, 
in  the  Lawgiving,  and  in  the  retribution  for  idolatry, 
the  awful  holin<esj  of  God  is  strocgly  presented. 
Nothing  in  the  Bible  is  more  wonderful  than  the 
successive  stages  of  its  religious  development 

On  the  part  of  Moses — the  leader,  the  legislator, 
the  prophet  of  the  i^ople — there  was,  first,  the 
noblest  religious  indignation  at  their  folly  and  sin. 
A  holy  anger  prompts  him  to  dash  on  the  ground  the 
Tables  of  the  Law  which  he  had  just  received  from 
Jehovah;  and  break  them  to  pieces.  Of  what  value 
were  written  laws  to  a  people  so  weak  and  infatuated  I 
Next,  the  prompt,  determined  action  of  a  great 
leader  equal  to  any  emergency.  It  was  one  of 
those  crises  in  which  the  Iresoorces  and  heroism 
of  great  leaders  of  men  come  out.  A  single  man 
opposes  himself  to  the  mad  torrent  of  popular  feel- 
ing. In  a  sublime  passion  of  religious  zeal  he 
breaks  to  pieces  the  portentous  idol:  he  silences 
Aaron;  he  sets  up  a  kind  of  assize,  and  executes 
instant  justice  upon  the  worst  offenders.  And  then. 
with  sublime  magnanimity  and  Belf-saorifioe,  he 
pleads  with  Jehovah  for  the  deluded  people,  and 
offers  himself  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  if  they  may  but 
be  spared.  Holy  anger  blends  wonderfully,  as  it 
often  does,  with  unspeakable  tondemess. 

It  is,  I  think,  an  instance  of  the  moral  sublime 
that  has  no  parallel  save  in  the  supreme  self- 
saorifioe  of  Him  who  "lays  down  His  life  for  the 
sheep."  The  whole  scene  is  wonderfully  presented, 
both  morally  and  religiously. 

The  key  to  the  whole  is  the  half -emancipated 
intelligence  and  religiousness  of  the  people.  For 
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many  generations  they  had  been  slaves  in  idolatrous 
Egypt,  and  no  doubt  the  spirit  of  idolatry  had 
eaten  deeply  into  their  souls.  Hence  their  constant 
tendency  to  relapse  into  the  idolatrous  ways  of  the 
nations  around  them.  Their  emancipation  from  the 
evils  of  idolatry,  and  the  establishment  of  a  pure 
theism  among  the  idolatrous  nations,  were  the  great 
purposes  of  the  theocracy.  It  was  a  long  and 
gradual  process.  Again  and  again  the  people  fell 
into  idolatry,  until  they  were  finally  cured  of  it  by 
the  Babylonian  captivity. 

It  was  a  great  lesson  for  them  to  learn  that  Je> 
hovah  was  present  when  there  was  no  visible  symbol 
of  Him ;  and  that,  however  well-intentioned,  the 
tendency  of  material  symbols  was  always  to  lower 
and  misrepresent  Him.  It  seemed  to  them  a  religion 
without  a  Deity;  even  wise  and  pious  heathen 
thought  this  a  kind  of  atheism.  And  the  tendency 
in  human  nature  is  strong  even  yet :  so  Romanists 
often  judge  Protestantism ;  so  merely  ritual  Protestant- 
ism often  judges  more  spiritual  forms  of  worship. 
Les3ons  of  pure  spiritual  worship  are  slowly  learned. 
God's  first  great  lesson  to  the  Israelites  was  the  Law- 
giving at  Sinai,  and  during  the  very  Lawgiving 
this  lapse  into  idolatry  took  place.  Even  the  very 
priest  of  God — after  the  common  manner  of  priests 
— ^pandered  to  their  craving  for  visible  symbols : 
throughout  the  history  of  Israel  the  priest  set  up 
what  the  prophet  had  to  destroy. 

Moses  seemed  lost  in  the  mountains.  They  were 
bewildered  about  the  spiritual  Jehovah.  "Make  us 
gods!"  such  as  they  had  seen  in  Egypt.  The  re- 
ligious instinct  in  them  was  strong:  they  got  rest- 
less and  impatient.  A  god  they  must  have  to  go 
before  them.  Moses  had  been  six  weeks  lost  to 
them :  surely  he  is  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  mount- 
ain. Their  conceptions  were  too  gross  for  the  wor- 
ship of  an  invisible  God,  who  gave  them  no  token  of 
His  presence.  Of  course  they  did  not  think  that  their 
image  of  gold  was  a  god;  nor  did  they  turn  away 
from  Jehovah,  the  true  God,  to  any  Egyptian  idol, 
or  any  other  pagan  deity.  What  they  demanded  was 
probably  only  something  tha£  should  be  a  visible 
symbol  of  the  true  Jehovah — some  outward  and 
tangible  object  upon  which  they  could  concentrate 
the  worship  which  they  wished  to  offer  to  Jehovah. 
This  was  their  sin  and  their  peril. 

THE  ESSEKOE  OF  IDOLilT&T, 

i,.  J  OES  not  this  throw  light  upon  the  true  essence 
ItgIi  of  idolatry  ?  It  is  not  necessarily  the  worship 
of  a  false  god ;  it  is  rather  the  wrong  worship 
of  the  true  God.  The  religious  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  men  have  had  reooorse  to  both.    The  grossly 
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i«rnorant  or  superstitions  oonceive  a  false  god,  and 
worship  him  under  all  manner  of  symbols,  as  the 
heathen  do.  The  partially  ignorant  or  superstitious 
reco^ise  the  true  God,  but  worship  Him  in  un- 
spiritual,  material,  and  superstitious  ways.  The 
image-worship  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches, 
the  imperative  symbolism  of  ritual  worship,  are 
not  the  worship  of  a  false  god;  they  are  false, 
superstitious,  and  unspiritual  ways  of  worshipping 
the  true  God.  Some  symbolism  our  nature  demands. 
It  may  not  always  be  possible  to  say  when  natural 
and  necessary  forms  of  worship  pass  into  super- 
stition and  idolatry.  Is  it  not  a  i)erilous  approach 
to  it  to  connect  special  grace  with  a  priesthood  or 
with  a  sacrament/  Does  not  this  palpably  limit 
and  condition  spiritual  influence  beyond  the  natural 
moral  power  of  truth  ?  The  Spirit  of  God  is  not  bound 
either  to  priest,  or  sacrament,  or  worshipping  act. 
He  moves  directly  and  freely  upon  human  hearts. 
Wherever  and  however  human  hearts  seek  Him,  the 
degree  of  His  energy  is  determined  solely  lyr  the 
susceptibility  and  intensity  of  the  heart  that  seeks 
Him.  *'  Grod  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

The  essence  of  idolatry  is  substituting  material 
approach  to  God  for  spiritual  approach ;  making  any 
material  thing,  be  it  church,  or  priest,  or  sacrament, 
a  condition  of  either  our  coming  to  Him  or  His 
coming  to  us.  We  may  commit  idolatry  in  the 
severest  forms  of  Nonconformist  worship,  just  as 
much  as  the  Romanist  at  his  altar.  All  idolatry 
begins  in  wrong  methods  of  approaching  God,  in  an 
undue  exaltation  of  churches  and  rituals ;  the  gross 
idolatry  of  he:;.thon  worship  is  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  a  false  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  tend- 
ency of  material  symbolism  is  to  degrade  and 
dsspiritualise.  The  pagan  comes  to  regard  his  bit  of 
wood  as  a  fetish ;  the  Romanist  comes  to  believe  in  his 
winking  madonna,  and  to  pray  to  his  graven  image: 
this  is  the  peril  of  all  excess  of  symbolism  or  ritualism. 
Instead  of  men  being  trained  to  more  and  more  of 
spiritual  recognition,  then  spiritual  recognition  is  ar- 
rested, then  spiritual  faculty  is  superseded  by  material 
things  and  ritual  performances,  then  they  arc  dis- 
qualified for  spiritual  recognition  of  God,  and  for 
spiritual  discernment  of  men.  So  that  they  will 
turn  away  with  a  kind  of  holy  horror  from  the 
holiest  and  most  consecrated  of  men,  from  the  most 
spiritual  and  self-sacrificing  work,  if  it  be  not  con- 
nected with  their  priest  or  their  church.  Thus  the 
spiritual  eye  is  blinded.  It  cannot  see  the  pure 
"grace  of  God"  and  be  "glad." 

This,  then,  is  the  essence  of  idolatry — turning  from 
the  spiritual  worship  of  God  to  something  more  material 
and  less  onerous.  Whatever  act  of  worship,  or  habit 
of  thought,  interposes  to  hinder  the  direct  approach 
of  the  soul  to  God,  and  substitutes  for  it  some  inter- 
mediate person  or  rite  as  the  essential  condition  of 
approach,  is  idolatry. 

This,  then,  was  the  sin  of  Aaron  the  priest    He 


helped  the  people  in  their  material  symbolism.  And 
Moses  the  prophet  of  God,  with  his  truer  spiritual 
conceptions  of  worship,  has  utterly  to  denounce  and 
destroy  the  false  worship  of  the  priest  He  who,  In 
the  absence  of  Moses,  ought  to  have  sustained  the 
people  in  true  spiritual  ideas,  yields  to  their  false  and 
superstitious  desires.  Whether,  as  he  said  in  his  excuse 
to  Moses,  he  did  it  solely  through  fear  of  the  people, 
or  whether  he  participated  in  their  superstition,  makes 
little  difference.  If  he  was  not  a  bad  priest  trading- 
upon  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  he  was  a  weak 
and  unfaithful  minister  of  God.  He  makes  the  golden 
calf,  and  proclaims  a  feast  to  Jehovah — ^a  feast  in 
which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  not  religious 
worship  and  gratitude,  but  eating  and  drinking  and 
licentious  excess  were  the  characteristics.  Instead 
of  taking  his  stand  upon  high  and  uncompromising 
principles,  he  acted  weakly  and  wickedly  for  mere 
expediency.  Let  a  man  do  this — compromise  the 
standard  of  eternal  right — and  there  is  no  evil  to 
which  he  may  not  be  orged.  It  is  one  thing  to  sin 
against  acknowledged  standards  of  right,  and  to 
feel  the  shame  of  so  sinning ;  it  is  another  thing  to 
say  your  standard  of  right  is  impracticable,  and 
not  pretend  to  act  up  to  it.  Let  the  sentiment  of  a 
man  or  of  a  nation  come  to  this,  and  there  is  no 
evil  that  may  not  be  justified.  "Here  I  stand, 
I  can  no  other,  so  help  mc 
God,"  is  the  only  position  of 
a  true  man. 


AARON  S  EXCUSE. 

HAT  was  Aaron s  excuse?  Its 
falseness  and  absurdity  suffi- 
ciently betray  his  guilty  con- 
science. '*  I  cast  the  gold  into 
the  fire,  and  there  oame  out 
this  calf." 

Like  all  weak  men  who  do 
wrong,  he  was  terrified  at  what 
he  had  done.    The  licentioas 
revelry  round  the  golden  calf 
alarmed  him;  and  yet  it  was 
only  the  natural  effect  of  his 
false  expediency.    They  chose  a  bestial  symbol,  and 
became  beasts  themselves  in  their  celebration   of  it 
Men  never  rise  higher  than  their  gods.    Such  a  feast 
would  have  been  morally  impossible  in  the  Temple 
at   Jerusalem.     The   degraded  religious    conception 
and  the  immorality  stand   in   direct  sequence.    Let 
a  man  reject  true  ideas  of  G<xl,  and  he  will  soon  de- 
generate in  moral  character.    His  practical  morality 
will  correspond  to  whatever  may  be  his  conception 
of    God;    as    the  character   of    all   pagan    nations 
shows. 

But  the  point  of  emphasis  is  the  moral  imbecility 
of  Aaron's  excuse — "  there  came  out  this  calf  ; "  as 
if  it  had  been  to  him  quite  an  unexpected  result — as  if 
he  were  the  helpless  victim  of  mere  circumstance. 
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And  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ventured  upon 
a  single  remonstrance  with  the  people;  so  soon  as 
they  expressed  their  desire,  he  directed  them  how 
to  realise  it.  They  were  to  brin^  all  their  gold 
ornaments.  He  received  them  at  their  hand,  pre- 
pared the  mould  into  which  the  molten  metal  was 
to  be  poured,  and  fashioned  the  product  with  a 
graving-tool  after  the  pattern  with  which  they  had 
been  familiar  in  Egypt.  When  they  saw  it  they 
cried  out,  **  These  are  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Then 
Aaron  built  an  altar  before  it,  and  proclaimed  a 
religious  festival  for  the  morrow,  and  offered  burnt- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings. 

One  scarcely  knows  what  to  think  of  such  a 
character.  Was  it  that  kind  of  weak  cunning 
which  incom]>etent  leaders  sometimes  have  recourse 
to  ?  Did  he  really  think  to  deter  them  from  further 
idolatry  by  his  proposed  sacrifice  to  Jehovah?  He 
only  compromised  himself  still  further  by  his  failure. 
Can  we  conceive  a  more  unfaithful  witness  for 
God?  A  cowardly  time-server,  he  compromised  the 
honour  of  God  by  his  weakness  as  much  as  he  could 
have  done  by  purposed  wickedneds.  It  is  really  a  moot 
point  which  works  the  greater  evil  in  the  world — the 
weakness  of  good  men,  or  the  wickedness  of  bad  ones. 

No  wonder  that  Moses,  having  given  vent  to  his 
holy  anger  against  the  people,  turns  fiercely  upon 
Aaron — charges  him  directly  with  the  people's  sin. 
If  he  did  not  formally  originate  it,  he  was  morally 
responsible  for  it ;  by  his  guilty  compliance  he 
enabled  it.  *'What  did  this  people  unto  thee,  that 
thou  hast  brought  so  great  a  sin  upon  them?" 

Then  comes  out  all  the  pitiable  weakness  of  the 
man.  He  throws  all  the  blame  upon  the  people, 
and  poses  as  the  helpless  victim  of  circumstances. 
One  would  have  respected  him  more  had  he  taken 
bolder  ground  and  tried  to  defend  himself  for  what 
ho  had  done.  Clearly  no  strong  moral  sentiment 
had  actuated  him,  or  he  would  never  have  whined 
out  this  ludicrous  imbecility — "  There  came  out  this 
calf."  What  could  such  a  man  do  before  the  strong 
personality  of  Moses  ?  It  is  almost  as  egregious  as  the 
contention  of  the  so-called  philosophers  who  tell  us 
that  the  wondrous  organism  of  the  universe  resulted 
from  **  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms."  Atoms  and 
forces  came  together,  and  there  "came  out"  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  Moses  felt  unspeakable  con- 
tempt for  such  maudlin  nonsense.  He  does  not 
vouchsafe  a  single  word  in  reply ;  and  ever  after 
Aaron  bears  the  reproach  of  this  grievous  sin. 

Now  what  is  the  moral  worth  of  this  plea  of 
circumstance?  Is  not  Aaron  the  type  of  thousands 
who  affect  to  be  astonished  at  issues  for  which 
themselves  have  prepared?  They  put  causes  into 
operation,  they  indulge  habits,  they  weakly  yield 
to  influences — and  when  the  inevitable  consequences 
follow,  they  are  astonished,  and  bemoan  themselves 
as  the  victims  of  circumstances :  '*  Was  ever  anybody 
BO  unfortunate  as  I  am?" 


THE  FORTUNATE  AND  THE  UNFORTUNATE. 

HE  weak  and  the  wicked  are 
always  •'  unfortunate."  But  is 
it  really  fortune  that  gives 
success  to  the  strong  and  vir- 
tuous? You  go  to  the  man 
who  has  developed  a  truthful 
and  upright  character,  who 
has  built  up  a  prosperous 
business,  who  has  acquired  a 
high  professional  reputation,  who  has  risen  to  social 
honour.  "  What  a  fortunate  man  you  are  I  How 
luckily  things  have  turned  out  for  you  I "  Well, 
there  is  always  room  for  a  thankful  recognition  of 
God's  goodness — His  spontaneous  gifts ;  His  efficient 
blessing.  He  blesses  the  labour  of  our  hands,  the 
culture  of  our  character.  But  He  blesses  according 
to  great  moral  laws.  The  good  and  the  strong  are 
fortunate  because  they  work  in  harmony  with  God's 
great  laws.  Favourable  circumstances  do  not  favour 
the  weak  and  the  wicked  because  they  violate  these 
laws.  Strong  men  use  circumstance  for  their  pur- 
poses. They  could  not  succeed  without  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  they  help  to  make  the  opportunity  they 
need,  and  they  then  use  it  effectively. 

And  by  the  strong  I  do  not  mean  the  greatly 
endowed,  but  the  morally  strong — the  true  and  the 
good ;  the  man  of  high  intrinsic  principle,  of  holy, 
reverent  feeling,  of  wise  and  earnest  purpose.  A 
weak  good  man  is  not  equal  to  a  strong  good  man ; 
but  goodness  makes  the  most  of  the  man — the  good- 
ness that  will  always  do  the  right  thing,  never  the 
wrong  one;  the  goodness  that  makes  industry  a- 
religious  obligation.  Some  good  people  have  na 
sense  of  the  wrong,  the  sin,  of  idling  away  life. 
They  waste  days  and  years  given  for  aoquirinpr 
knowledge,  training  habit,  fixing  character;  and 
the  days  of  manhood  find  them  incompetent,  not  in 
any  sense  wicked,  perhaps  singularly  pious  and. 
amiable :  they  are  simply  weak,  easy-going,  vacil- 
lating ;  they  have  permitted  opportunity  to  slip- 
away.  More  is  done  by  goodness  than  by  clever- 
ness. 

Thus  a  boy  at  school  idles  over  his  lessons :  he 
has  no  fixed  aim,  no  strong  purpose,  no  care  for 
acquirement;  and  by-and-by  he  finds  that  school- 
days wasted  in  idleness  result  in  an  ignorant,  dis- 
orderly, incapable  manhood.  He  can  find  no  situa- 
tion; no  path  of  life  opens  to  him.  He  almost 
succeeds  a  hundred  times  over;  but  he  never  alto- 
gether succeeds;  and  so  he  goes  through  life — a- 
waster.  He  has  lost  his  opportunity.  "  Was  anybody 
so  unfortunate  as  I  am?"  "There  came  out  this 
calf." 

So  with  moral  character.  A  youth  gives  way  ta 
temptation — is  untruthful,  indulges  in  little  false- 
hoods and  deceits ;  his  integrity  is  lax ;  he  goes 
into  bad  company  ;  he  drinks ;  he  is  impure :  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  vague  suspicions  gather 
round  him ;  he  fails  to  produce  a  good  impression ; 
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people  do  not  feel  quite  sure  about  him  ;  a  loose 
texture  of  character  becomes  manifest ;  he  cannot 
^et  on ;  m'^n  fight  shy  of  him ;  the  eligible  situation 
is  given  to  someone  else  ;  he  becomes  a  waster — a  by- 
word ;  he  hangs  on  to  his  circle  of  life  precariously 
— ^miderably.  "Was  ever  anybody  so  unfortunate  as 
I  am?"    "There  came  out  this  calf." 

So  parents  bring  up  their  children— neglect  in- 
struction, discipline,  training  of  principle  and  habit. 
Their  children  grow  up  vagrant,  indolent,  flabby : 
without  fixed  character,  without  self-control,  perhaps 
vicious.  "Was  ever  anybody  so  unfortunate  in  his 
children?"  And  yet  they  have  developed  precisely 
according  to  the  preparation.  '*  There  came  out  this 
calf." 

So  a  tradesman  neglects  his  business ;  is  tricky 
with  his  customers,  and  finds  them  fall  away;  or 
is  too  sanguine,  and  adventures  beyond  what  his 
capital  warrants,  hoping  that  the  rash  speculation 
may  turn  out  welL  But  the  toss  turns  up  tails  in- 
stead of  heads,  and  he  finds  himself  ruined — the  victim 
of  adverse  fortune !  So  an  artisan  spends  all 
that  he  earns  in  wasteful  living  or  habit,  perhaps 
in  joviality  or  drunkenness.  He  makes  no  provision 
for  bad  times,  or  sickness,  or  old  age ;  he  puts 
nothing  into  the  savings  bank ;  he  belongs  to  no 
provident  club.  When  depression  of  trade  comes 
and  employment  fails,  or  he  is  disabled  by  sick- 


ness, he  has  no  resources.  Almost  at  the  first  pinch 
he  has  to  appeal  for  charitable  help — ^to  beg  for 
bread — and,  to  his  surprise,  finds  that  people  are 
but  little  disposed  to  help  him.  He  thinks  himsjlf 
the  hardly-used  victim  of  adverse  circumstances  and 
selfish  feeling.    "  There  came  out  this  calf." 

All  this  is  simply  the  working-out  of  wholesome, 
eternal  law.  For  pure  misfortune  all  will  feel  sym- 
pathy, and  few  will  refuse  help.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  men  prepare  their  own  miseries.  They  do  not 
prepare  for  success ;  they  do  not  qualify  themselves 
for  the  use  of  opportunity.  They  trust  to  chance : 
*' Something  will  turn  up."  They  are  indolent,  dis- 
orderly, wasteful,  or  vicious.  They  do  not  seek  quali- 
fication :  they  take  no  precautions  against  disaster. 
They  sow  wild  oats,  and  expect  a  harvest  of  wheat. 

So  with  a  thousand  other  things  in  social,  moral, 
or  religious  life.  The  moral  imbecility  of  the 
wondering  and  complaining  at  the  issue  is  aa  great 
as  in  Aaron.  The  calf  does  not  '^come  out":  it  is 
made;  the  mould  is  prepared  for  it.  ** Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  It  is  the 
natural,  inviolable  law  of  things — thank  God.  With- 
out its  orderly,  wholesome,  atid  beneficial  working, 
life  would  be  an  inextricable  tangle.  He  who  pre- 
pares the  mould  and  pours  into  it  the  molten  metal 
will  inevitably  have  the  shame,  the  sin,  the  retribu- 
tion of  seeing  come  forth  of  it  the  molten  calf. 


•*THE      QUIVER**      BIBLE      CLASS. 


QUESTIONS. 

41.  In  what  parable  does  Jesus  set  forth  the  great 
long-suffering  and  forbearance  of  God  towards  sinners  I 

42.  Which  Evangelist  records  the  parable  of  the 
Two  Debtors,  and  on  what  occasion  was  it  spoken  ? 

43.  What  parable  was  spoken  by  Jotham  the  son 
of  Gideon? 

44.  In  what  way  did  God  allow  Gideon  to  choose 
the  men  who  should  go  with  him  to  fight  against 
the  Midianites? 

45.  How  is  it  that  we  have  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
both  mentioned  as  High  Priests,  when,  according  to 
the  Jewish  law,  there  could  be  but  one  High  Priest  ? 

4G.  At  what  place  were  the  bones  of  Joseph  buried 
after  they  had  been  carried  to  the  land  of  Canaan  ? 

47.  In  what  way  were  the  children  of  Israel  taught 
to  keep  the  Commandments  of  God  ever  before  their 
minds  ? 

48.  To  what  people  did  Ruth  belong? 

Vd,  In  what  parable  did  Jesus  set  forth  the  danger 
of  covetousness  ? 

60.  In  what  way  did  God  tenderly  encourage  the 
weak  faith  of  Gideon? 
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31.  Deut.  xviii.  15 ;    St.  John  vi.  14. 


32.  All  the  people  were  gathered  together  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
the  words  of  the  Law  were  read  to  them.  (Deut- 
xxxi.  10—12.) 

33.  Just  as  Moses  had  been  comnuuided  to  tell  the 
people  of  tho  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  so  Joshua  was 
commissioned  to  tell  the  people  how  God  would 
provide  a  passage  for  them  over  Jordan.  CJoehua 
iii.  7,  11—13.) 

34.  Joshua  vi.  18,  19. 

35.  At  the  time  of  King  David  there  were  twenty- 
four  families  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  and  the 
king  oommanded  that  each  family  in  turn  slioald 
take  the  services  in  the  Temple  for  one  week,  the 
family  of  Abia  or  Abijah  taking  the  eighth  course. 
(St.  Luke  i.  5  and  1  Chron.  xxiv.  10.) 

36.  When  He  was  preaching  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth.    (St.  Luke  iv.  28,  29.) 

37.  Samson  and  Samuel.  (Judges  xiii  5  and 
1  Sam.  i.  11.) 

38.  Deut  xxxi.  19. 

39.  Moses  commanded  that  great  stones  should  be 
set  up  in  Mount  Ebal  and  covered  with  plaster,  upon 
which  the  Commandments  were  to  be  written.  (Deut 
xxvii.  1 — 5.) 

40.  Judges  xvii.  6. 
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AN    INTERVIEW    WITH    THE    REV.    H.    W.    WEBB-PEPLOE,    M.A. 

BY   OUR    SPECIAL   COMMISSIONER. 


MR.     WEBB-PEPLOE  S    STUDY. 


N  a  large  and  lofty  apartment 
looking  on  to  a  square  of  sn!)- 
stantial  town-iiouses  in  South 
Kensington,  sits  one  of  the 
busiest  clergymen  in  London, 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's, 
Onslow  Square. 

Before  him  on  his  writing- 
table  bloom  several  vases  or 
glasses  of  subtly  scented  winter 
flowers,  and  beyond  these  again,  on  another  table 
before  one  of  the  windows,  is  quite  a  little  forest  of 
graceful  palms  and  pretty  green  plants.  On  his  right 
hand  is  another  window,  from  which  a  view  can  be 
obtained  of  the  well-kept  garden  in  the  centre  of  the 
quiet  square.  Large  cases  of  books,  with  cupboards 
for  papers,  are  ranged  around  three  separate  sides  of 
the  room,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment  stands 
yet  another  wide  table,  bearing  also  its  complement 
of  papers  and  volumes. 

Here  Mr.  Peploe  spends  almost  all  his  time  when 
he  is  at  home.  "I  have  only  attempted  to  sit  in  my 
drawing-room  throughout  three  evenings,"  he  says, 


"since  I  have  been  here — that  is  about  eleven  and 
a  half  years — and  on  two  of  those  three  evenings  I 
was  called  away!" 

"  We  work  in  this  house,"  he  said  again,  "  about 
seventeen  hours  a  day,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  night 
passes  that  some  of  us  are  not  posting  letters,  over 
there,  between  eleven  and  one  o'clock."  As  he  says 
this,  there  is  a  ring  in  his  voice  and  a  pleasant  look 
on  his  face  that  seem  to  add,  "  And  we  thoroughly 
enjoy  our  busy  life  ! " 

Mr.  Peploe  has  been  incumbent  of  St.  Paul's,  Onslow 
Square,  since  1876.  It  is  a  very  large  church,  accom- 
modating two  thousand  people.  Affiliated  to  it  are 
two  large  missions  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Chel- 
sea, and  many  dilTerent  agencies  of  religious  and 
])liilanthropic  work  are  carried  on.  Of  all  these 
Mr.  Peploe  is  president,  while  he  is  also  largely 
engaged  in  public  work  outside  the  pale  of  his  own 
<listrict,  such  as  the  conduct  of  special  missions,  par- 
ticularly to  young  men,  speaking  at  the  meetings 
and  committees  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
the  London  City  Mission,  Evangelical  Alliance,  etc 
Moreover,  he  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
for   the   Deepening  of   the  Spiritual   Life,  and   the 
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autumnal  gatherings  connected  >vitli  it,  known  as 
the  Keswick  Convention.  But  first  and  foremost 
he  gives  his  attention  to  his  own  people  and  the 
agencies  connected  with  his  own  church  and  districts. 
He  aspires  to  be  the  friend  of  his  parishioners,  and  is 
constantly  going  in  and  out  among  them. 

On  two  days  in  the  week  also  he  is  at  home  to 
receive  them.  "Yes,*  he  says,  "on  Monday  and 
Thursday  mornings  I  ani  always  at  home  to  receive 
my  x)eople.  And  at  other  times,  also,  for  matters  of 
vital  importance  I  am  ready  to  see  them,  but  those 
two  days  are  specially  reserved.  People  come  to 
see  me  mostly  on  spiritual  questions — so.nctimes,  of 
course,  on  matters  of  business  connected  witli  Church 
work,  but  usually  on  these  otiier  questions.  People 
are  constantly  troubling  themselves  on  all  sorts  of 
religious  questions.  See  here  now,"  and  Mr.  Peploe 
took  a  letter  from  a  large  bundle  on  the  table :  "  here 
is  one  who  is  troubled  because  of  an  apparent  diffi- 
culty in  the  life  of  David,  which,  according  to  him, 
must  overthrow  the  inspiration  of  God's  Word." 

But  the  explanation,  when  the  subject  was  gone 
into,  proved  to  be  very  simple.  And  no  doubt  there 
are  many  people  who  feel  it  a  source  of  comfort  to 
come  in  an  open  and  straightforward  manner  and 
find  their  difficulties  explained  symi^athetically  and 
simply. 

Mr.  Peploe  comes  of  an  old  Herefordshire  family, 
and  was  born  in  1837  at  Weobley  in  that  county. 
His  mother  was  the  authoress  of  "  Naomi  **  and 
other  well-known  books.  He  was  educated  at  Marl- 
borough and  Cheltenham,  and  went  to  Cambridge 
in  1856.  There  he  met  with  a  sad  accident  which 
greatly  hampered  his  power  of  work  ;  not  long 
after  he  had  entered  college  he  was  one  day  in  the 


gymnasium,  and  practising  on  the  ladder,  when  it 
swayed,  and  he  fell  from  a  height  of  fifteen  feet, 
and  hurt  himself  severely.  This  accident  kept  him 
in  bed  for  some  time — until  the  day  before  the 
University  athletic  sports,  the  approach  of  which 
acted  upon  him  almost  like  magic. 

"Doctor,"  he  said,  "may  I  get  up  to  go  and 
jump?" 

The  doctor,  Mr.  Humphrey,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Professor  Humphrey,  told  him  ironically  that 
he  might. 

Quickly  he  ordered  a  cab,  and  driving  to  the  scene 
of  the  sports  took  part  in  the  games.  So  well  did 
he  jump,  both  in  height  and  distance,  that  he  came 
out  "  Champion."  But  next  day  he  had  to  return 
ta  bed  again  for  some  time.  Next  year  the  same 
thing  occnrreil,  and  on  this  occasion  he  won  the 
swimming  championship.  But  his  system  was  over- 
strained, and  again  he  had  to  go  back  to  bed.  So 
when  the  examinations  came  he  had  hardly  been  to 
any  of  the  lectures,  or  even  to  chapel,  but  yet  he 
came  out  head  of  the  "  Poll,"  or  ordinary  degree  list, 
with  more  tluin  four  hundred  competitors.  Had  he 
been  able  to  apply  himself,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
stood  high  in  mathematics,  his  favourite  study. 

Before  being  ordained,  he  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  his  misfortune  in  athletic  exercises 
followed  him  still,  for  when  skating  in  Dresden  one 
day,  and  practising  a  difficult  figure,  he  had  an  ugly 
fall,  and  cracked  his  left  hip-bone  !  '  Once  more  be 
was  laid  upon  a  sick-bed  for  many  months. 

Recovering,  he  was  ordained  in  1863,  and  his  father 
gave  him  sole  charge  of  the  parish  of  Weobley,  with- 
out his  having  acted  as  curate.  The  church  was 
a  large  one,  and  sadly  needed  repair.     Addre:$8ing 
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himself  to  the  work  \vith  characteri-stic  ener<^,  be 
raised  £3,600,  and  accomplished  the  task,  with  most 
iiappy  results. 

It  was  uot  recognised  at  the  time,  but  was  dis- 
covered afterwards,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  that 
he  was  the  only  Churchman  on  the  committee,  which 
was  chosen  in  vestry,  to  obtain  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Some  time  afterwards,  this  fact  was  recalled  to  his 
mind.  He  was  revisiting  the  parish,  when  a  leading 
farmer  said — 

"  Well,  sir,  you  did  a  most  wonderful  thing  when 
you  were  here,  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  \yeobley 
Church." 

"What  was  that?" 

**  Why,  do  you  not  remember  that  yon  were  the 
only  Churchman  on  the  committee  appointed  to  carry 
out  that  work?" 

It  turned  out  that  of  the  gentlemen  who  accepted 
the  task  of  collecting  funds  for  this  church  rcstora- ' 
iioB  (when  nominated  thereto  by  Mr.  Peploe  and  his 
father),  one  was  a  leading  Baptist^  another  was  a 
Methodist  local  preacher,  and  the  third  and  only 
other  besides  Mr.  Peploe  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
All  these  were  such  «ordial  friends  that  they  would 
not  mention  their  own  particular  views  when  help- 
ing to  repair  the  old  parish  church. 

This  is  an  instance  of  true  Christian  unity  upon 
which  Mr.  Peploe  may  look  back  with  no  little 
pleasure. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  the 
living  of  King^s  -  Pyon  -  with  -  Birley,  in  the  same 
county.  Here,  again,  his  great  energy  was  mani- 
fested in  the  restoration  of  both  the  churches  at 
great  cost,  and  the  building  of  a  fine  new  vicarage 
and  other  buildings.  For  thirteen  years  also  he 
was  chaplain  of  the  union  workhouse.  And  this 
he  regards  as  among  his  most  successful  spiritual 
work;  for  duiing  the  later  years  of  his  cliaplaincy 
lie  was  permitted  the  happy  confidence  that  not  one 
of  the  inmates  died  without  leaving  good  witness  of 
having  accepted  God's  offers  of  mercy  through  Jesus 
<'hvi8t. 

After  the  firot  year  of  his  ministry  (in  1874),  Mr. 
Poploe's  health  broke  down,  simply  and  entirely 
from  overwork,  and  he  was  ordered  abroad.  Anxious 
«tiil  to  do  what  he  could,  he  went  to  the  Colonial 
find  Continental  Church  Society,  and  was  appointed 
to  what  was  thought  to  be  a  light  post,  viz.,  the 
English  Chaplaincy  in  the  town  of  Lille.  Bnt,  on 
the  contrary,  he  found  it  a  position  involving  much 
work.  Returning,  after  the  lapse  of  some  few  months, 
to  Wcobley,  and  being  afterwards  removed  to  King's 
Pyon,  he  remained  there  until  1876,  when  Sir  Charles 
Freake  offered  him  the  incumbency  of  St.  Paul's, 
Onslow  Square,  in  London,  where  he  has  ever  since 
remained. 

This  large  church  is  not  noted  for  its  beauty.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Peploe  bluntly  bmnds  it  as  **  very  ugly." 
But  its  immense  congregation  can  all  hear  distinctly, 
jind,  the  pulpit  being  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
all  persons  present  can  see  the  preacher,  the  light 


iron  pillars  of  the  galleries  forming  but  little  if  any 
obstruction  to  the  view. 

The  church  was  erected  for  the  Rev.  Capol 
Molyneux,  before  he  left  tlie  Church  of  England. 
"  Build  me,"  said  he,  *'  a  preaching- box,"  and,  adds 
Mr.  Peploe,  "they  built  it  him!" 

It  is  the  centre  of  much  evangelistic  work. 
Shortly  before  Mr.  Peploe  came,  his  predecessor,  the 
Rev.  C.  B.  Marston,  had  taken  a  district  in  Chelsea 
with  four  thousand  poor,  but  had  not  had  time  to . 
organise  it  when  he  was  called  away  by  sudden 
death.  When  Mr.  Peploe  succeeded  to  the  in- 
cumbency, the  work  in  this  district  was  in  quite  a 
state  of  embryo.  One  of  the  first  things  that  had 
been  done  was  to  obtain  a  "penny-gaff"  theatre  and 
convert  it  into  a  mission-hall.  Work  was  olganised, 
and  was  so  successful  that  after  a  time  a  "slum" 
which  two  policemen  would  not  willingly  enter  was 
rendered  so  comparatively  safe  that  the  youngest  mar- 
ried ladies  could  visit  it  in  safety  and  with  pleasure. 
This  delectable  spot  is  known  as  Manor  Gardens — 
in  pure  irony,  no  doubt !  It  was  a  court  with  fifty- 
six  wretched  little  hovels  ranged  round  three  sides. 
There  were  but  two  rooms  to  each  hovel,  one  apart- 
ment above  the  other  ;  yet  in  this  vile  place  were 
crowded  some  660  people,  an  average  of  nearly 
twelve  to  each  house.  It  was,  said  Mr.  Peploe,  a 
"marvellous  thing  that  they  could  live  at  all!" 

Here  was  work  indeed  for  the  most  energetic.  It 
was  a  greater  task  than  rebuilding  churches,  but 
Mr.  Peploe  and  his  coadjutors  bent  themselves  to 
it,  and  the  Augean  stable  was  soon  much  changed. 
Part  of  it  has  since  been  pulled  down,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  comparatively  decent  and  respectable. 

A  coffee  palace  was  soon  added  to  the  missior.- 
hall,  and  next  door  is  an  institute  for  young  men. 
The  organisation  of  the  mission  wtis  made  so  com- 
plete that  every  house  in  the  district  is  visited,  and 
a  case  of  illness,  or  difficulty,  or  distress  can  be 
made  known  within  twenty-four  houi*s.  Slates  are 
hung  in  the  hall,  and  on  them  the  name  of  any- 
one needing  assistance  is  placed.  By  looking  at 
them  it  is  known  at  a  glance  who  may  be  requiring 
the  services  of  the  clergyman,  sick-nui-se,  missionary, 
etc.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Peploe 
keeps  four  or  five  curates,  and  has  always  two  or 
three  young  men  training  for  the  ministry  engaged 
in  work  tmder  his  care.  This  neighbourhood  is 
known  as  the  Oakley  Mission  district. 

Some  five  years  after  Mr.  Peploe  came  to  St.  Paul's, 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Chelsea,  resumed  lis 
lawful  charge  of  a  portion  of  the  mission  district, 
and  therefore  Mr.  Peploe  was  able  to  undertake 
charge  of  another.  This  is  called  the  St.  Matthew's 
Mission,  and  is  worked  in  much  the  same  M'ay  as  that 
just  described.  There  are  some  3,600  of  the  truly 
poor  living  there — for  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  London  poor  are  to  be  found  only  at 
the  East  End— and,  in  addition  to  the  mission-hall, 
there  are  boys*  schools,  etc.  These  two  affiliated 
mission  districts  are  worked  by  from   130   to   140 
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Sunday-pchool  teachers,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  tlis- 
trict  visitors  ;  there  are  also  two  missionaries,  two 
Bihlc-women,  and  other  workers.  The  administra- 
tion of  relief  is  believed  to  be  tolerably  complete. 
Yet  another  important  work  is  the  Coachmen's  and 
Menser^^ants'  Club,  which  has  between  two  and  three 
hundred  members.     A  free  registry  is  kept  here,  and 
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no  charge  \^  made  to  members  for  obtaining  them 
situations.  Men  out  of  employment  may  find  here 
a  comfortable  and  cheap  lodging,  and  lectures  and 
entertainments  are  given  during  the  winter  months. 
An  assurance  fund  for  sickness,  a  lending  library, 
reading-rooms,  etc.,  are  also  among  the  advantages 
offered  for  the  small  subscription  of  three  shillings 
annually. 

This  Club  is  entirely  an  outgrowth  of  the  Mens 
Bible-class  connected  with  the  church,  and  Mr.  Peploc 
attributes  the  very  remarkable  success  attending  it 
to  the  fact  that  the  men  have  come  to  the  club 
through  the  class,  an<l  not  to  the  class  through  the 
club. 

Yet  another  great  centre  of  work  and  influence  is 
♦he  Church  House  in  Clnirville  Grove.  Here  is  held  a 
Sunday-school  for  the  children  of  servants,  and  it  is 
also  the  scene  of  much  of  the  Temperance  Society's 


work  and  several  other  parochial  organisations.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  headijuarters  of  the  Flower  Mission; 
for  nearly  all  the  hospitals  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
visited  by  workers  from  St  Paul's  Church.  Farther, 
on  Wednesday  mornings  a  large  number  of  ladies 
meet  here  to  carry  on  the  operation  of  cutting  out 
work  for  the  Work  Society,  through  which  poor 
women  are  enabled  to  make  articles  of  apparel  and 
then  purchase  them  at  the  cost  price  of  the  material ; 
payment  being  given  for  the  work  they  do.  Recep- 
tions of  the  congregation  have  also  of  late  been  held 
here  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peploe,  when  the  Vicar  and  his 
wife— a  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Justice  Lush,  and 
an  earnest  co-worker  with  her  husband— meet  their 
friends  and  members  of  the  congregation,  and  after 
a  pleasant  evening  Mr,  Peploe  closes  with  family 
prayer. 

Next  to  the  church  itself  is  a  useful  Chnrch  Room, 
where,  besides  many  other  congregational  or  occa- 
sional meetings,  on  Tuesday  evenings  is  held  a  con- 
versational Bible-class  for  men,  and  on  Tuesday  after- 
noons a  large  class  for  women -servants.  One  of  the 
marked  features  of  the  work  carried  on  at  St  PauKs 
is  decidedly  the  powerful  influence  exerted  in  various 
ways  over  the  servants,  l>otli  men  and  women,  so 
many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  large  houses  of 
t>}ie  neighbourhood.  At  all  these  buildings  connecte<l 
with  the  church,  addresses  and  sermons  are  constantly 
being  given,  and  Mr.  Peploe  and  his  curates,  with 
their  many  voluntary  -Workers,  aVe  responsible  for  an 
average  of  no  fewer  than  seventy -eight  every  week ! 

Mr.  Peploe  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  "good 
beggar;"  and  certainly  his  owm  church  is  not  be- 
hindhand in  giving.  The  amount  collected  annually 
averages  some  £7,000,  in  addition  to  which  £2,000 
was  subscribed  in  1886  for  a  new  organ,  and  in  the 
following  year,  after  the  February  simultaneous 
meetings  of  the  Church  Missicmary  Society,  he  made 
a  special  appeal,  and  £2,620  was  collected  for  the 
work  of  the  society. 

Gifted  with  great  fluency  of  speech,  Mr.  Peploe 
yet  prepares  his  sennons  with  care.  *'  I  never  take 
anything  into  the  pulpit  to  speak  from,"  said  he  ; 
'*  but  I  make  my  sennons  carefully  wnth  notes,  and 
sometimes  write  a  great  deal.  I  am  accused  of 
being  too  rapid  a  speaker.  Sometimes  I  have  been 
n mused  to  see  a  reporter  sit  down  and  try  to  report 
nn  address.  Out  comes  his  pencil,  and  he  takes 
<lo\vn  the  text,  but  soon  he  stares  at  me  with  open 
mouth,  and  then  down  goes  his  pencil,  and  he  gives 
it  up!  and  I  see  afterwards  in  the  local  paper  that 
*  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Webb- 
Peploe  said  so-and-so  ' — perhaps  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  did  say.  But,  of  course,  this 
applies  only  to  those  reporters  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  rapid  speakers." 

A  staunch  Evangelical,  he  is  yet  not  unmindful  of 
the  Sacraments.  "People  say,"  he  remarked,  "that 
V  e  Evangelicals  are  given  to  neglecting  the  Sacra- 
ments. This  is  not  so  with  us.  We  have  generally 
a  thousand   communicants   everv  month  ;    and  one 
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year  ^e  bad,  I  believe,  13,700.  Tbis  clearly  shows 
that  where  Evangelistic  work  is  actively  can-ied  for- 
ward, it  does  not  militate  against  a  due  attention 
to  the  Holy  Communion,  or  other  Cliurch  rites." 

"  I  have  found,*'  said  he  again,  '*  that  as  I  preach 
and  put  forward  the  keeping  power  of  Christ,  people 
liave  been  drawn  to  Him,  and  rejoice  in  the  freedom 
which  He  gives  from  the  dominion  as  well  as  from 
the  results  of  sin.''  And  again,  "I  seek  to  preach 
Christ,  and  Him  alone— the  Christ  who  died  for  us, 
and  is  prepared  to  live  iu  us,  if  we  accept  Him  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  seems  to  be 
the  power  that  really  changes  men's  lives.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  a  question  of  eloquence.  The  power 
that  tells  upon  the  life  is  to  offer  men  the  Death 
and  the  Life  of  Christ.'' 

Mr.  Peploe  is  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  the  movement  known  as  the  Keswick  Conven- 
tion for  the  Deepening  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  This 
gathering  commenced  after  the  great  Oxford  meet- 
ing held  for  this  purpose  in  1874.  Canon  Battersby, 
Vicar  of  Keswick,  then  organised  the  Convention, 
with  the  ready  assistance  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Brougli- 
ton  Orange. 

Mr.   Peploe    was    present,   and    became   a   chief 


speaker,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  movement.  After  Canon  Bat- 
tersby's  death,  a  large  tent,  capable  of  holding  2,000 
people,  was  bought,  and  also  a  piece  of  ground  as  a 
memorial  to  him.  In  the  last  week  of  July  thousand? 
of  people  are  gathered  from  all  parts  to  be  present  at 
the  meetings  held  therein.  There  are  five  meetings 
each  day,  some  1,900  people  assembling  at  the  early 
morning  prayer-meeting,  and  the  green  outside  the 
tent  being  crowded  in  the  evening,  when  the  fickle 
weather  of  the  Lake  District  permits. 

But,  with  all  his  on  I  side  work,  Mr.  Peploe  never 
neglects  his  own  church  and  his  own  people.  Full 
of  abounding  energy,  he  unites  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  power  of  organisation  with,  the  power  of- 
public  speech ;  yet  he  attaches  no  undue  importance 
to  the  value  of  organisation  alone.  He  has,  as  lie 
himself  said,  a  "deep  belief  In  the  necessity  for 
spirituality  of  life  and  t«no  in  all  that  is  carried  on 
in  parish  work,"  and  holds  *'tfaat  oiganiaation, 
however  perfect,  unless  it  be  vitalised  by  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  will  become  a  practical  hindrance 
instead  of  a  blessing."  And  that  he  is  one  of  those 
who  act  persistently  on  this  belief,  no  one,  we 
think,  who  knows  him  well  will  deny. 


SHORT     ARROWS, 

XOTBS   OF   CHRISTIAN   LIKE   AND    WORK    TN   ALL    FIELDS. 


'WHAT   HAST   THOU   GIVEN    TO   ME?" 

E  wonder  if  it  would  be  trespass- 
ing on  too  delioate  a  subject 
to  remark  upon  the  general 
inquiry  there  is  on  Saturday 
evenings  and  Sunday  mornings 
for  the  small  ooin  of  the  realm. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the 
preparation  for  the  Sabbath 
necessarily  involyed  the  lay- 
ing-in  of  threepenny-pieces, 
with  which  the  shepherds  of 
the  flock  and  church-treasurers 
are  so  familiar  week  by  week. 
''Has  anybody  a  sixpence?" 
was  the  agitated  inquiry  of  a 
certain  worshipper,  whose  cup 
brimmed  over  with  plenty; 
and  we  fear  this  is  only  an  example  of  the  general 
fltate  of  feeling.  We  are  coming  into  the  courts 
of  the  Lord,  and  we  feel  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
bring  an  offering :  how  little  can  we  decently  give 
to  H(s  service  ?  Coppers  look  bad,  but  the  conse- 
crated threepenny-bit  is  quite  respectable,  so  it  is 
procured,  often  at  some  trouble,  and  the  conscience  is 
satisfied.  If  the  heart  of  God  were  satisfied  to  give 
to  us  as  sparingly  as  we  give  to  ///w,  our  lives  would 
be  very  different  from  the  mercy-crowned  paths  they 
are  at  present ;  if  we  tried  to  reckon  up  His  benefits 


— ^if  we  remembered  that  He  gave  Hhnnrlf  for  our 
salvation — surely  our  question  would  be,  not  how  little, 
but  how  muc?t,  we  can  render  unto  the  Lord  for  His 
gifts  surpassing  thought!  None  who  have  given 
freely,  liberally  to  the  service  of  God  have  ever  been 
poorer  for  the  offering  ;  let  us  not  emulate  the  widow's 
mite  so  closely  as  regards  the  amount,  for  we  do  not 
read  that  a/ie  took  the  trouble,  in  a  home  teeming 
with  comforts,  to  make  special  search  for  thone 
farthings  as  the  leajtt  she  could  respectably  offer. 

*•  Al]  to  Tliee,  our  Go^l,  we  owe, 
Source  whence  all  our  blessings  flow  I 
As  Tby  prospering  Hand  liatli  blest, 
May  we  give  Thee  of  our  beat." 

A    WORKING    MENS    BIBLE    ASSOCIATION. 

The  idea  seems  prevalent  with  some  that  the 
working  classes  are  inclined  to  be  freethinkers,  and 
to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  simple  truths 
of  the  GK>spel.  In  many  cases,  alas  I  tbis  is  doubtless 
the  fact,  but  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  work- 
ing men  to-day  are  naming  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  standing  forth  as  His  witnesses.  A  noble  work 
amongst  the  masses  has  been  done  by  the  Man- 
chester City  Mission,  which,  since  its  establishment 
in  1887,  has  arranged  for  over  fourteen  million  visits 
to  the  homes  of  the  poor.  The  harvest  of  the  Great 
Day  alone  will  reveal  what  sowing  of  seed  these  efforts 
have  meant,  since  the  one  aim  of  this  Mission  is  to 
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*i  blesa  the  people  in  every  way  that  love  can  devise." 
The  managing  Board  includes  alike  members  of  the 
Charch  of  England  and  all  the  principal  Noncon- 
formist bodies ;  the  missionaries  visit  large  numbers 
of  public  works,  to  address  the  men  at  the  close  of 
breakfast  or  dinner-time,  in  addition  to  the  systematic 
house-to-house  visitation.  Last  year  a  new  offshoot 
of  the  Mission  came  into  existence — an  association 
of  Bible  students,  taking  for  their  motto  the  words — 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens."  This  league  has 
been  established  to  unite  the  working  men  of  Man- 
chester in  searching  the  Scriptures,  also  to  band  them 
together  in  fighting  godlessness,  intemperance,  im- 
purity, improvidence,  etc.  Do  the  labouring  classes 
respond  to  such  endeavours  on  their  behalf  ?  An 
encouraging  reply  to  such  questioning  might  have 
been  found  in  a  meeting  held  in  February  in  Man- 
chester Free  Trade  Hall,  when  the  masses  poured 
in  with  eager  interest  to  hear  of  the  work  of  the  City 
Mission,  and  the  members  of  this  league  of  '-Bible 
Student  Abstainers"  thronged  the  centre  of  the 
hall. 


important,  then,  that  Christian  efforts  should  reach  out 
to  the  of  ttimes  wearied  mother,  with  little  to  cheer  ami 
recreate  her,  and  bearing  in  her  heart  and  mind  mani- 
fold burdens  beyond  those  of  the  bread-winner,  whose 


"PROSPERITY  OR  PAUPERISM?" 
Under  this  title  the  Earl  of  Meath  has  collected  a 
number  of  essays  advocating  reform  in  our  "physical, 
industrial,  and  technical  training.'*  The  publishers 
are  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  and  among  the  con- 
tributors, in  addition  to  his  lordship,  are  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Philip 
Magnus.  At  a  time  when,  on  Lord  Aberdeen's  motion, 
our  Poor  Laws  are  under  consideration,  this  volume 
should  have  »special  interest. — A  well-known  worker 
among  the  poor  passed  away  last  year  in  the  person  of 
the  Rev.  G.  M.  Murphy,  whose  labours  in  South  London 
for  the  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  improvement 
of  his  neighbours  are  ably  sketched  in  the  interesting 
"Life"  published  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.— From  the 
same  publisher  we  have  received  "  Love  and  Honour,'* 
a  story  by  J.  K.  Ritchie,  which  gives  a  pretty  picture 
of  Scotch  country  life. — "  Ripples  in  the  Moonlight " 
(Nisbet)  is  the  title  of  a  thoughtful  series  of  medita- 
tions by  Dr.  J.  R.  Macduff.  The  brief  passages  in 
which  these  **  Ripples  "  are  expressed  do  not  profess  to 
have  any  connection  with  one  another.  They  are 
intended,  and  admirably  adapted,  to  suggest  and  direct 
meditation,  when  our  hurried  life  leaves  us  an  opening 
for  it. — We  have  already  referred  to  the  previously 
issued  parts  of  Messrs.  Nisbet's  work  entitled  "  Seek 
and  Ye  shall  Find."  The  third  volume,  dealing  with 
Ezekiel,  is  now  before  us,  and  fully  bears  out  the 
promise  of  its  predecessors. 


A  MODEL  MOTHERS'  MEETING. 
It  is  not  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  to  make  a 
mothers'  meeting  a  success;  but  what  work  can  be 
grander  than  to  influence  Christward  those  who  are 
influencing  the  men  and  the  children  day  by  day — 
those  who  are  tlie  hearts  of  their  homes,  whether 
home  mean  the  pretty  rural  cottage  or  the  room  in 
the  crowded  street .'  A  mother's  power  is  beyond 
that  of  an  army  of  teachers  and  schoolmasters.    How 


'  Some  lady  sings  tbem  a  sacred  ado.'* 


part  in  earning  the  daily  wage  she  has  frequently  to 
share.  A  mothers'  meeting  r^M  be  a  very  depressing 
spectacle,  when  a  few  jaded,  bewildered-looking 
women  gather  round  their  well-meaning  leader,  to 
listen  to  a  dissertation  beyond  their  powers  of  thought, 
or  some  little  book  instructing  them  how  to  prepare 
the  food  which  is  conspicuous  at  home  by  its  abeenoe. 
The  general  disapproval  is  shared  by  the  babes  that 
lift  up  protesting  voices,  and  one  by  one  gradually 
decides,  "  'Tain't  the  sort  of  meeting  for  me,"  and  is 
seen  therein  no  more.  Like  all  successes,  prayer  and 
preparation  are  the  secret  of  working  up  the  mothers' 
class.  Time  and  thought  must  be  given  to  each 
meeting  if  it  is  to  be  worth  attending,  and  the  needs 
of  the  individual  mother-hearts  must  be  wisely, 
tenderly  considered.  We  know  of  a  model  mothers* 
meeting  in  the  North  of  England,  and  we  feel  sure  the 
lady  who  conducts  it  would  be  willing  that  her  plans 
should  impart  some  hint  and  suggestion  to  friends 
who  may  think  of  starting  such  a  class.  When  all 
are  assembled,  some  lady,  musically  gifted,  sings  to 
them  a  sacred  solo  ;  then  all  join  in  a  hymn,  followed 
by  prayer  (in  which  special  requests  for  supplication 
find  place),  Bible-reading,  and  a  bright,  interesting 
address,  full  of  illustration,  anecdote,  and  practical 
suggestion.  After  another  hymn,  the  mothers  repeat 
Bible  texts  from  memory,  and  then  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  leader  reads  aloud  a  helpful  story.  There 
are  about  450  at  each  meeting,  but  the  leader  has  a 
shake  of  the  hand  and  a  special  word  for  each  by 
name  at  the  close  of  the  class. 
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A  GLEAM  OF  LIGHT. 
A  beautiful  incident  within  our  knowledge  im- 
pfreaaed  upon  us  more  than  ever  the  fact  that  the 
DiTine  messagre  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground  void,  but  is 
mighty  be jond  our  oomprehension,  through  His  power. 
A  lady  was  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  a  friend, 
the  mother  of  a  family,  and  whose  mental  faculties 
had  become  deranged.  ''  What  oould  I  say  or  do  ? " 
she  said.  "All  was  wild  excitement ;  my  heart  wept 
over  her,  yet  I  had  no  power  to  calm  her  or  do 
her  good.  But  I  felt  for  her  so  deeply  that  I  could 
not  leave  her  without  one  whisper  of  comfort.  I 
bent  above  her,  and  said  softly,  *  Underneath  are  the 
everlasting  Arms  ! '  It  seemed  as  though  she  glanced 
up  at  the  words — hers  was  a  Christian  life — ^but  she 
showed  no  sign  of  comprdhension,  and  I  left  her, 
believing  my  whisper  unheard."  But,  hours  after, 
to  that  delirium  there  came  a  lucid  interval,  and,  in 
that  period  of  quiet,  what  were  the  words  that  the  in- 
valid spoke ?  "  rnderneath  are  the  ererlatting  Arms!'' 
Amid  all  the  strange  fancies  of  the  restless  brain, 
that  one  text  of  heavenly  calm  had  been  victorious, 
and  reached  to  heart  and  memory. 

TWO  MORE  HEROES. 
We  have  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Fund 
to  Captain  Brian  Williams,  for  the  gallant  rescue  of 
Mrs,  Crowther  at  Downderry,  St  Germans,  Cornwall, 
on  August  31st  last  Mrs.  Crowther  and  her  daughters 
were  bathing  in  a  rather  rough  sea,  whep  three  of  the 
daughters  were  carried  out  of  their  depth.  Seeing 
their  danger,  the  mother  endeavoured  to  swim  to  their 
aid,  but  was  unable  to  reach  them.  An  alarm  having 
been  raised,  Captain  Williams — who  was  at  the  time 
at  home,  half  a  mile  from  the  scene — ran  hard  to  the 
beach,  and,  throwing  off  some  of  his  garments  as  he 
ran,  plunged  in  to  the  rescue  of  Mrs.  Crowther,  who 
had  managed  to  keep  herself  afloat  for  nearly  half  an 
hour.  A  boatman  who  swam  out  with  Captain 
Williams  was  obliged  to  turn  back;  but  the  latter 
battled  on  through  the  heavy  sea,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate  lady,  whose  three 
daughters  were  all  drowned. — The  following  declara- 
tion gives  so  interesting  an  account  of  the  most  recent 
case  brought  under  our  notice  in  connection  with  The 
Quiver  Heroes  Fund  that  we  give  it  as  it  reached  us. 
We  would  add  that  we  trust  soon  to  be  in  a  position 
to  publish  a  portrait  of  James  Williamson,  to  whom 
we  have  forwarded  one  of  The  Quiveb  Silver  Medals 
on  behalf  of  our  readers.  The  statement  is  :— *'  That 
on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1887.  James  Williamson, 
Andrew  Williamson,  Peter  Gilbertson,  and  John 
Simpson,  fishermen,  belonging  to  Brough,  Whalsay, 
Shetland,  proceeded  to  the  fishing  ground  about  five 
miles  to  the  north  of  Whalsay  Island,  weather  being 
very  fine.  After  lines  had  been  put  out,  a  storm 
of  exceptional  severity,  accompanied  by  blinding 
snow,  came  on  suddenly  about  four  p.m.,  when  the 
lines  were  hauled  in  and  the  small  boat  turned 
towards  land.  Ere  this  was  reached  night  had 
come  on,  while  there  was  an  increase  of  the  storm 
of  wind  and  snow.  That  about  seven  p.m.  the  crew 
found   a   very  heavy  sea,  and    surmised    that  they 


were  near  some  land,  but  could  not  see  to  make 
for  a  place  of  safety.  They  therefore  kept  the 
boat's  head  towards  the  wind,  and  after  ^toiling  in 
this  way  for  about  two  hours,  when  finding  the 
seas  getting  heavier  and  threatening  to  swamp 
their  small  boat,  they  determined  to  let  the  boat 
settle  in  for.  the  land  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
their  lives.  That  on  coming  to  the  shore  James 
Williamson  and  Andrew  Williamson  sprang  out  of 
the  boat  and  gained  a  footing  on  the  rocks,  calling 
to  their  companions  to  follow,  but  while  they  were 
in  the  act  of  doing  so  a  heavy  sea  struck  the  boat, 
capsizing  it  on  both  of  them.  That  James  Williamson, 
seeing  the  imminent  peril  his  two  comrades  were 
in,  with  great  presence  of  mind  jumped  into  the 
boiling  surf,  seized  hold  of  the  boat,  and  held  on  to 
it,  though'  losing  his  footing  by  being  carried  seaward 
along  with  the  boat,  till  another  sea  came  in.  As 
soon  as  he  felt  the  rocks  under  his  feet,  with  an 
extraordinary  effort  he  lifted  the  side  of  the  capsized 
boat,  and  instantly  seizing  one  under  each  of  his 
arms,  he  carried  both  his  comrades  several  yards 
over  the  rocks  till  they  were  out  of  reach  of  the 
heavy  surf,  when  he  found  that  Gilbertson's  face 
was  very  much  hurt,  and  several  of  his  teeth  knocsked 
out  by  coming  in  contact  with  rocks  while  under 
the  boat  Simpson  escaped  with  a  few  bruises  on 
his  head  from  the  same  cause,  but  both  were  almost 
unconscious.  That  but  for  the  heroic  and  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  James  Williamson  on  this 
occasion  these  two  fishermen  would  undoubtedly 
have  perished,  as  they  were  quite  unable  to  extricate 
themselves  from  under  the  boat — Is  attested  by — 
"Andrew  Williamson,  jun.— one  of  the  crew  of 

the  boat. 
"Peter  Gilbertson — one  of  the  rescued. 
"John  Simpson — one  of  the  rescued. 

"I  sign  the  above  statement  as  substantially  cor- 
rect        "Charles  Stobie,  Minister  of  AVhabay. 

"  Manse  of  Whalsay,  17th  Febi^tary,  ISSSr 


THE   ORPHANS   AT   WORK. 

THE  ORPHANS'  KINDERGARTEN. 
The  name  of  Epsom  is  with  many  associated  only 
with  the  idea  of  racing ;  but  there,  as  almost  every- 
where in  these  days  of  Gospel  light,  the  Lord's  i)eople 
are  widely  unfurling  His  standard,  and  proclaiming 
His  righteousness  and  love.      And  here  stands  the 
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Orphans'  Kindergfarten — the  home  for  destitute  and 
deserted  children  of  which  Miss  Mittendorff  is  pre- 
sident.   Visitors  to  Epsom  frequently  see  a  throng  of 

red-cloaked  little  mai- 
dens about  the  streets 
and  lanes,  or  perched 
—  robin  -  like  —  upon 
the  fences,  or  wander- 
ing amidst  the  sweet, 
fresh  breezes  on  the 
Downs.       These     are 
Miss        MittendorfiTs 
children  —  her   vast 
family  of  ffirls.  whom 
she  takes  in  between 
the  agres  of  three  and 
ten  to  train  and  edu- 
cate   and  fit  for  do- 
mestic service.     And 
the  lon«rinp  and  prayer 
of    those    who     take 
charge  of  those  little 
maidens  U  that  all  of 
them  may  definitely  and  openly  be  living?  witnesses 
for  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless.    The 
wants  of  the  lar^e  household  are  supplied  from  the 
Lord's  treosury.    Many  Christian  friends  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  help  Miss  MittendorfiP  with  ^if  ts  of  money 
or  kind,  for  almost  everything*  in  the  way  of  food, 
clothes,  house-linen,  etc..  can  be  utilised  here,  and 
there  is  a  continuous  call  upon  the  fluctuating^  re- 
souroes.     **  Once,"    says 
Miss  Mittendorff3  "  when 
in  ^reat distress.  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  words,   '  Is 
the  Lord's  hand  waxed 
short,    that   He   cannot 
help?"    The  history  of 
the   Home  is  one    lon^ 
record  of  Almighty  aid. 
Contributions  have  been 
received  at  the  time  of 
greatest  need,  and  prayers 
alike   for   spiritual  and 
temporal    blessing  have 
been    richly    answered ; 
again  and  again  has  the 
crooked  been    made 
straight,      and 
places  have  been 
made  plain.    The 
Kindergarten  can 
be    inspected    on 
Mondays,      Wed- 
nesdays,   or    Fri- 
days,   after   2.30  p.m.    May  many  new   friends  be 
moved  to  make  room  in  their  interest  and  sympathy 
for  this  institution,  where  "  nearly  a  hundred  children 
are  in  hourly  dependence  upon  our  loving  Father's 
bounty." 

THE  POOR  FRENCH  IN  LONDON. 
Tear  after  year  Monsieur  and  Madame  Barbier  con- 
tinue their  good   work   amongst    poor    Frenchmen. 
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Belgians,  etc.,  who  dwell  in  our  midst,  caring  alike 
for  body  and  soul,  and  endeavouring  to  find  employ- 
ment for  those  who  are  searching  for  work.  There  is 
a  home  for  governesses,  maids,  etc.,  and  an  agency 
has  also  been  opened  for  the  benefit  of  young  foreign 
men  seeking  service  in  English  families.  In  two 
years,  more  than  600  men  have  applied  for  employ- 
ment ;  for  many  of  the  French  in  London  have  been  in 
great  straits,  and  the  commercial  crisis  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  over  yet  more  strangers  to  our 
shores.  Like  water  in  a  thirsty  land  must  be  to  such 
the  sympathetic  words  and  Christian  help  of  the 
workers  in  this  mission.  Madame  Barbier  conducts 
a  Sunday-school,  chiefly  attended  by  children  bom  of 
French  parents,  and  there  is  a  full  day-school  where 
the  children  are  likewise  prepared,  under  Bible  in- 
fluences, for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  virtue.  At  the 
chapel  in  Portland. Street  there  are  three  services  a 
week,  and  open-air  preaching  in  French  is  carried  on 
in  Hyde  Park  when  the  weather  permits.  Last  year 
the  preacher  was  insulted  at  the  first  service,  and  the 
second  was  very  discouraging,  but  the  third  meeting 
was  a  success,  and  all  the  summer  there  were  large 
audiences.  '*We  had  more  blessing,"  says  Monsieur 
Barbier,  "than  we  have  had  for  fourteen  years." 

BEFORE    THE    HOLIDAYS    COME. 

We  all  of  us  know  that  if  we  have  any  reading  to 
do,  it  is  advisable  to  get  it  done  before  the  long,  light 
evenings  come^  with  their  lengthened  temptations  to 
spend  time  elsewhere  than  in  the  study  or  sitting- 
room.  Events  have  been  moving  fast  of  late,  and 
books  have  consequently  been  appearing  with  even 
more  than  their  wonted  speed.  The  Emperor-King 
William  of  Germany  has  at  length  laM  down  the 
crown  to  which  he  succeeded  as  an  old  man  seven-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  Four  days  after  his  death  Messrs. 
Cassell  and  Company  issued  a  sketch  of  the  great 
monarch's  life,  **  William  of  Germany,"  by  Archibald 
Forbes,  the  distinguished  special  correspondent  who 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor's  foroee  in  their 
terrible  struggle  with  France.  The  work  shows  us  the 
Emperor  as  a  humble.  God-fearing  man  in  private  life, 
unflinching  in  his  stem  determination  to  do  his  duly 
at  all  hazards.  Throughout  his  long  and  chequered 
career  his  simplicity  of  character  never  left  him. — ^An 
old  contributor  to  The  Quiver,  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Daniel  Moore,  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  very 
suggestive  **  Thoughts  for  Church  Seasons  "  (Nisbet), 
which  we  have  every  confidence  in  commending  to 
our  readers,  especially  those  who  are  preachers  or 
teachers. — From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received 
Canon  Driver's  admirable  little  work  on  "  Isaiah  :  his 
Life  and  Times."  The  volume  is  one  of  Messrs.  Nisbet's 
series  of  "  Men  of  the  Bible,"  and,  like  ite  fellows  in 
the  series,  is  more  than  a  mere  record  of  the  prophet's 
life — it  is  a  most  useful  sketch  of  the  political  and 
religious  condition  of  the  Jews  in  his  days. — Readers 
who  take  an  interest  in  temperance  work  will  be  glad 
to  welcome  Dr.  Norman  Kerr's  exhaustive  work  on 
"  Inebriety  "  (H.  K,  Lewis),  which  offers  guidance  in 
the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  treatment  of  thoso 
who  are  suffering  from  the  curse  of  intemperance. 
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FIRESIDE    DORCAS. 

"  You  are  just  in  time  ;  Mrs. wants  somebody  to 

hold  her  baby ;  she  ought  to  be  gettinji:  dinner/'  said 
a  olergryman  to  a  district-visitor  entering  a  cottage. 
The  lady  in  question  soon  supplied  the  want,  leaving 
the  grateful  mother  free  for  her  cooking.  It  is  only 
in  visiting  the  homes  of  the  poor  that  we  understand 
their  real  needs;  tracts  and  books  and  good  advice 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  but  there  is  a  time 
when  caring  for  a  child  while  the  mother  goes  to  a 
service,  or  even  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  or  layinj;:  a 
fire  and  getting  a  cup  of  tea  for  the  wearied  mother, 
is  doing  Christ's  work  as  truly.  Some  of  our  poorer 
neighbours,  surrounded  with  olive-branches,  are  at 
their  wits'  end  for  timt ;  is  there  any  little  duty  that 
now  and  then  we  can  take  off  their  hands  /  It  has 
been  suggested,  by  one  who  carries  out  the  idea 
herself,  that  many  of  our  lady-friends,  unable  to  do 
outside  work  these  winter  evenings,  might  lift  heavy 
burdens  from  poor  mothers  by  making  up  some  of  the 
garments  vainly  waiting,  for  the  housewife's  leisure. 
"Some  poor  woman  has  bought  material,"  says  our 
young  friend ;  ''  I  give  her  nothing  but  my  sewing, 
beyond,  perhaps,  a  tucker  or  bit  of  edging  now  and 
then.  I  can  make  the  things  in  the  midst  of  my 
home  circle,  as  they  prefer  me  to  be  in  of  an  evening ; 
and  yen  should  see  the  gratitude  of  the  mother  when 
I  carry  home  the  work  !  *' 


THE   SHAiTTEbBUUV    INSTITUTE   FOR   GIRLS. 

)me  time  since,  two 
es,  deeply  interested 
the   needs   and    sur- 
idings      of     factory 
i,     disguised     them- 
v%%  with    aprons, 
nges,"     old      skirts, 
and  went  out  per- 
sonally   to    see 
what    Saturday' 
night  was  like 
in  Lisson  Grove, 
and     how     the 
working     girls, 
whom  they  were 
endeavouring  to 
teach,    spent 
their      evening 
hours.      To  such   the  busy    streets    were   far    more 
attractive  than    the  close,  noisy  room    which  they 
called  *'  home."    These  ladies  found  them  in  theatre 
and  music-hall,   shouting    vociferously   from    street 
to  street,  and  at  the  bars  of  gin-palaces.     And  at 
midnight  some  of  these  young    girls  still    roamed 
about  in  the  darkness — respectable   girls,  many  of 
them,  but  unwilling  to  go  in  to  the  unwholesome, 
over-crowded  home,  and  becoming  daily  more  wild 
and    uncontrollable    for    want  of   gentle,  uplifting 
Christiau    care    cast   round    these    evening    hours. 
**  After    to-night's    experience,"    said    the    amateur 
factory  girls,  **  seeing  their  lives  are  such,  and  see- 
ing   what    places   are  open  to    them    nightly,    we 


A    WORKKK. 


AT   THE    BAR. 


marvel  they  should  ever  be  concent  to  come  to  our 
evening  classes,  and  sit,  and  sew,  and  ^pell ! "     A 
factory  girl    catt    prove  a  very    lively   example  of 
wildness  and  insubord- 
ination.    We  know  of 
some  who  can  use  hands 
as  well  as  tongues,  and 
of    one    lady,   working 
amongst    them,   whose 
bonnet  wa§  seized  and 
crushed   by  a  gang  of 
such  out  in  the  street ; 
indeed,  we  believe  one 
of  the  girls  endeavoured 
to   intimidate    her    by 
j  umping  upon  her  back ! 
"But  they  would  not 
do  it  to  me  now,"  said 
the  la^y  placidly ;  "  my 
factory  girls  have  got  to 
know  me  now,  and  we 
understand  each  othei^*' 
There  are  thousands  of 
girls  in  the  West-End 
factories  making  flowers 
suits,  shoes,  jam,  etc. ;  and  for  the  help  of  some  of  these 
the  new  Shaftesbury  In- 
stitute has  been  opened 
in  Lisson  Grove.    Here, 
under    the    care   of    a 
matron     and     resident 
lady  workers,  the  girls 
will  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  V  instruction  and  re- 
creation,  the    proposed 
organisations  including 
evening  classes,  weekly 
entertainments,     cheap 
meals,  cookery  lessons, 
and,  of  course,  religious 
meetings.     Miss  Mere- 
dith Brown,  18,  Upper 
Montagu  Street,  W.,  is 

honorary  secretary,  and  -rough,  bit  oooi>- 

ladies  who  would  like  to  natuhld." 

devote    themselves    to- 
wards the  uplifting  of  these  girls,  and  are  able  to 
pay  their  own  expenses,  are  asked  to  communicate 
with  Miss  Brown. 


"BLESSED  ARE  YE  THAT  SOW  .BESIDE  ALL 
WATERS." 
Christian  workers  know  what  it  is  to  feel  tired  and 
discouraged ;  sometimes  it  seems  to  them  as  though 
they  have  spent  their  strength  for  naught,  the  barriers 
of  indifference  and  unbelief  seem  so  hard  to  break 
down.  Our  one  concern  must  be  to  do  the  Master's 
work  earnestly  and  faithfully,  leaving  to  Him  the 
results ;  and  the  record  stands  to  His  glory  that 
oftentimes  in  cases  of  which  we  have  almost  despaired 
He  has  proved  Himself  mighty  to  save,  and  tenderly 
rebuked    our    faint-heartedness.      A    district- visitor 
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lately  told  us  of  two  such  cases  that  have  occurred 
within  her  immediate  knowledge  :  a  poor  woman  in 
her  district  declined  to  converse  at  all  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  and,  while  glad  to  see  her,  and  pleasant 
enough  in  her  manner,  always  changed  the  subject 
when  it  turned  upon  things  eternal.  The  visitor's 
efforts  seemed  all  frustrated  here ;  but  one  day  she 
heard  this  woman  was  ill,  and,  though  very  busy,  she 
hurried  to  her  bedside,  and  found  her  apparently  in  a 
dying  state.  She  no  longer  objected  to  speaking 
about  her  soul,  but  cried  out  sorrowfully,  "  It  is  all 
dark— All  dark— every  where ; "  the  visitor  said  that 
in  those  tones  there  was  indescribable  solemnity,  for 
the  woman  seemed  face  to  face  with  eternity.  She 
prayed  with  her,  pointed  her  to  Jesus,  and  visited  her 
with  like  Christian  comfort  day  by  day.  At  last  she 
herself  could  no  longer  go,  being  taken  ill ;  but  the 
messages  of  salvation  had  been  received  and  appro- 
priated. The  visitor  who  went  in  her  plade  brought 
home  these  words,  <^  Tell  the  lady  it  is  like  a  bright 
light  within  my  heart."  And  the  threatening  danger 
passed  away ;  the  patient  recovered,  to  prove  by  her 
consistent  life  the  reality  of  the  change  of  heart. 
The  other  case  was  that  of  a  drunken  woman,  the 
terror  of  the  wild  neighbourhood  wherein  she  lived. 
Many  of  us  know  what  hard  work  it  is  when  we  try  to 
effect  the  reformation  of  the  inebriate,  and  some 
have  said  that  when  the  craving  has  seized  a  teaman 
the  task  is  almost  hopeless.  But  with  God  nothing  is 
impossible;  the  wild,  fierce  creature  was  drawn  by 
the  music  into  a  mission-hall,  and  there  God*s  Word 
feemed  to  lay  mighty  hold  upon  her.  She  stayed  behind 
for  prayer,  and  begged  a  lady  there  to  keep  the  penny 
she  possessed,  lest  she  should  drink  going  home.  This 
poor  woman  was  made  the  subject  of  earnest  supplica- 
tion, and  at  the  present  time  she  is  a  monument  of 
saving  grace  ;  she  has  remained  sober  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  not  only  regularly  attends  the  mission 
services,  but  has  even  changed  in  her  ovtward  ap- 
pearance from  wretchedness  to  respectability  and 
womanliness. 


A   YEAR    OF    CHANGE  IN   CHINA. 

"And  yet  it  moves;"  that  surely,  if  slowly,  the 
great  Celestial  Empire  is  advancing  in  the  march  of 
modem  material  improvement,  and  in  mental  ex- 
pansion, the  few  following  records  of  1887  will  show. 
Two  railroads  have  been  commenced — one  near  Pekin, 
one  in  Formosa :  a  specially  striking  fact  to  us 
dwellers  in  Shanghai,  passing  constantly  as  we  do 
along  a  road  where  not  long  ago  a  new-made  and 
most  useful  railway  was  destroyed  by  the  jealous 
conservatism  of  the  natives.  Between  Formosa  and 
Fooohow  an  ocean  cable  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
Chinese  themselves.  Two  large  colleges  have  been 
established  in  Chih-li  and  Kwang-tung,  where  not 
only  are  Western  sciences  taught  by  European  pro- 
fessora,  but  rank  high  in  examination  marks ;  while 
twenty  Chinese  graduates  have  been  sent  abroad  to 
study  and  report  the  condition  of  Western  nations. 
It  is  evident  tiiat  such  measures  have  important  bear- 
ing on  the  evangelisation  of  China.  While  the  Govern- 
ment manifests  no  intention  to  foster  Christianity, 


it  is  yielding  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  treaty 
rights  of  missionaries,  including  the  protection  of 
native  Christians;  and  recently  published  statistics 
show  a  considerable  extension  of  missionary  work 
this  past  year.  There  are  now  in  the  field  1,040 
foreign  labourers,  121  more  than  in  December,  1886 ; 
of  native  ordained  helpers  there  are  175,  an  increase 
of  85  within  a  year ;  while  during  the  same  period 
the  contributions  from  native  churches  have  been 
largely  augmented. 


BUND  AND  HELPLESS. 
By  the  kindness  of  a  number  of  our  readers  we  have 
been  enabled  to  pay  over  a  first  instalment  of  £25  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  fund  being  raised  for  the  blind 
organist,  concerning  whom  we  have  received  many 
suggestions,  accompanied  with  expressions  of  sympathy. 
As  the  poor  invalid  has  a  wife  and  family  of  small 
children  dependent  on  him  for  support,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  remove  him  to  an  institution  for  in- 
curables (as  one  correspondent  has  suggested)  without 
providing  also  for  his  family,  and  he  is  still  able  to 
earn  a  trifle  towards  their  support — ^hardly  so  much, 
however,  as  a  labourer's  wage.  If  £100  could  be 
raised,  he  would  be  relieved  from  actual  want  for  a 
few  years  at  least ;  and  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  yet  subscribed,  nuty  like  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  this  most  pathetic  and 
deserving  case.  At  the  end  of  our  "  Short  Arrows " 
we  give  a  list  of  acknowledgments  up  to  the  date  of 
going  to  press.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  some  of 
our  American  readers  have  sent  us  aid — as  one  of 
them  has  expressed  it — "in  the  name  of  Christ." 


"IT  WAS  IN  THE  STORM." 
Two  ladies  were  rowing  between  Exmouth  and 
Starcross  with  an  old  Devon  seaman,  and  the 
conversation  between  them  took  a  religious  turn. 
"Ah,"  said  the  fine  old  man,  uplifting  his  weather- 
beaten  face  with  earnest  reverence,  "it  was  in  the 
storm  that  God  met  with  me.  I  was  careless  and 
thoughtless,  but  the  vessel  in  which  I  was  then 
employed  was  nearly  wrecked  in  a  terrible  tempest, 
and  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  called  upon  my  Maker. 
Help  and  safety  came,  and  I  have  never  since  forgotten 
Him.  I  am  His  now  and  ever,  and  the  best  news  I 
have  had  for  many  a  day  is  that  my  boy  in  America 
has  just  found  Him  too,  thanks  to  Mr.  Moody's 
preaching."  The  old  man's  words  struck  home  to  his 
hearers — '^God  met  vw  in  the  titomi:''^  there  is  no 
change,  no  billow,  no  tempest  that  need  cause  us 
doubt  or  fear,  for  even  in  the  whirlwind  are  the  foot- 
steps of  our  Father. 

GREEN  PASTURES. 
The  poet  has  loved  to  sing  of  the  "  sweet- voiced 
May,"  and  the  young  have  welcomed  its  dawn  with 
singing  and  waving  garlands.  This  is  a  month  of 
hope  and  promise — ^this  is  the  herald  of  summer  sun- 
shine— and  all  around  us  the  birds  are  singing  that 
the  triumph  of  life  over  seeming  death  is  perfected 
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and  oomplete.  Thrioe  welcome,  after  the  lonof  reigrn 
of  winter,  are  the  sinking  brooklets,  the  sweet  wild 
hyacinths  that  carpet  the  woods,  the  blue,  sunny  skies, 
the  grassy  fields,  gemmed  with  silver  and  gold. 

*'  When  April  steps  aside  for  May, 

Like  diamonds  all  the  raindrops  glisten ; 
Fi-esh  violets  open  every  day—. 
To  some  new  bird  each  hour  wo  listen." 

The  very  shadows  that  have  gone  before  have  caused 
us  to  rejoice  amid  the  green  pastures,  now  the  clouds 
have  been  tenderly  lifted.  So  thy  lingering  trial — 
oh,  mourning  heart! — ^is  tuning  the  prelude  to  the 
thanksgiving  that  thou  shalt  yet  outpour  when,  in 
His  own  good  time,  the  Master  shall  lead  thee  into 


his  grassy  nest  he  flies  heavenward,  leaving  earthly 
things  so  far  behind  that  our  yearning  hearts  cravo 
sometimes  for  wings  as  glad,  as  triumphant  And  a 
sweet  bard  of  Scotland  has  whispered  how  the  wistful 
soul  can  rise  higher  than  the  lark — ''gang  up  on  a 
prayer  !  "  One  travelling  in  Palestine  relates  how  he 
met  a  shepherd  going  hither  and  thither  to  seek  fresh 
pastures  for  his  flock  on  the  morrow,  ever  keeping  in 
mind  their  future  needs.  Is  the  Heavenly  Shepherd 
forgetting  ours? 

•'  Green  pastures  are  before  me, 
Which  yet  I  have  not  seen;" 

let  all  the  peace,  the  beauty  around,  assure  us  that 
great  is  God's  goodness — greater  than  our  cares,  our 


*  These  fair,  bright  meadows." 


light.  Some  of  us  have  known  what  it  is  to  go  out 
on  a  spring  morning  perplexed  by  worries,  burdened 
with  care,  weary  with  spirit-problems ;  and  to  forget 
them  all  in  the  golden  sunshine,  listening  to  the  voices 
of  the  waters,  and  watching  the  wayside  flowers  that 
drink  the  heavenly  dews.  We  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  feeling  of  rest  we  knew,  amid  manifold  bewilder- 
ments, going  right  away  one  morning  to  the  ministry 
of  nature,  and  seeming  to  hear  the  still,  small  Voice 
among  the  blowing  trees.  One's  care  seemed  after  all 
so  little,  and  the  depression  of  spirits  so  mistaken,  so 
unnecessary.  Trees,  grasses,  birds,  and  the  calm 
heavens  seemed  witnessing  to  the  eternal  strength 
and  restfulness  of  Grod,  Whoso  will  it  is  that  His 
children  should  not  drink  of  His  peace  as  a  merely 
pasting  comfort,  but  that  their  hearts  should  be  stayed 
on  Him,  and  so  for  aye  be  rested.  '*  He  maketh  me  to 
lie  down  in  green  pastures.'"  He  would  have  His  child 
BO  free,  by  faith  in  Him,  from  distracting  anxieties, 
that  life  shall  be  as  these  fair,  bright  meadows, 
wherein  we  find  peaceful  resting  now.  Carlyle  has 
said  that  from  the  lowest  depths  there  is  a  jyath  to  the 
heights,  and  the  lark  has  found  it  to-day.    Up  from 


fears — and  we  can  safely,  hopefully,  thankfully  leave 
the  morrow  and  the  days  to  come  with  Ulm. 


"SPRING  BLOSSOMS  AND  SUMMER  FRUIT." 
Spring  blossoms  are  already  with  us.  with  all  their 
rich  promise  of  summer  and  autumn  fruit.  And  with 
the  spring  blossoms  comes  a  little  volume  of  addresses 
to  children,  whose  title  heads  this  note.  Originally 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Byles  to  children  in  his 
Ealing  congregation,  these  addresses,  now  issued  by 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  ought  to  reach  a  far  wider  con- 
gregation. The  subjects  are  varied  and  the  style  is 
attractive. — In  the  "  National  Library  "  Messrs.  Cas<ell 
have  given  us  Bishop  Jewel's  famous  defence  of  Pro- 
testantism, entitled  "An  Apology  for  the  Church  of 
England,"  which  loses  none  of  its  interest  in  the 
present  day. — "The  Family  Physician,"  of  which 
Messrs.  Cassell  have  just  issued  a  new  and  revised 
edition,  is  a  work  likely  to  prove  very  useful  to  all 
heads  of  families,  and  especially  to  all  who  work 
among  the  poor.  In  pointing  out  the  first  symptoms 
of  disease,  and  directing  first  help,  this  work  is  a  very 
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valuable  pruide.— "  Five  Little  Peppers,  and  How  They 
Grew"  (Hodder  and  Stoughton),  is  a  pretty  story  for 
children,  by  Margaret  Sydney. 


"A  MITE  IS  WORTH  SOMETHIN." 
There  has  been  a  "  Sunbeam  Society  "  at  Porlishead, 
shining*  for  the  purpose  of  helpin^f  medical  missions; 
some  of  the  members  have  gone  abroad  ere  this,  but 
let  us  hope  the  sunbeams  will  not  fade  away,  "  for 
when  God  takes  (>/i."  friend  away,"  says  the  secretary 
of  the  Children's  Missionary  Society,  *•  He  often  has 
another  to  put  in  the  same  place."  The  poet  tells  us 
that  children  whose  lives  are  glad  are  veritable  sun- 
beams, with  a  radiance  brighter  than  their  namesakes 
ever  knew.  Certainly  these  little  ones  who  get  up 
working-meetings,  and  sales,  and  lending  libraries, 
and  arrange  all  sorts  of  plans  for  the  furtherance  of 
missions,  are  scattering  rays  divine  that  are  destined 
to  fade  nevermore.  We  hear  of  even  little  mites  in  the 
Kindergarten  entertaining  a  company  with  their  flags, 
exercises,  etc.,  and  so  helping  the  funds  that  the 
children  have  undertaken  to  maintain.  One  little 
maid  of  six  sent  her  subscription  of  threepence  to  the 
collector  with  the  following  communication  : .  *•  Der 
Miss  Butler,  father  gave  me  this  threepence  because  I 
passed  in  my  writing  paper  in  school,  so  I  send  it  to 
you  for  the  poor  children.  I  were  going  to  spend 
it  in  sweets,  but  I  would  like  you  to  havit,  the  boys 
said  it  was  not  enough  for*you  ;  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
worth  somethin,  for  a  mite  is  worth  somethin.  I  am 
Rowena."  The  self-denial  of  those  sweetmeats  meant 
a  good  deal  to  the  child  of  six ;  such  a  g^ft,  to  our 
thinking,  represents  more  than  the  well-filled  cards 
which  juveniles  sometimes  present,  at  the  cost  of  little 
or  nothing  to  themselves,  but  for  which  they  are 
publicly  clapped  and  lauded.  We  cannot  approve  of 
the  practice  existing  here  and  there  of  sending  round 
troops  of  children,  missionary  card  in  hand,  to  beg 
money  for  certain  societies  from  door  to  door  ;  in  this 


case  the  juveniles  with  the  most  confidence  prosper 
most,  and  the  begging  system  seems  a  degradation  to 
the  noble  object  and  a  source  of  vexation  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Nor  does  it  seem  wise  and  prudent  to 
entrust  little  creatures,  many  of  whose  parents  are 
very  poor,  with  the  sums  thus  indiscriminately  col- 
lected ;  the  class  and  family  missionary-box  are  de- 
cidedly preferable  arrangements,  and  there  are  many 
ways  of  helpfulness  that  loving  little  hearts  can  find 
besides  becoming  house-to-house  collectors  before  their 
ages  even  reach  two  figures. 


AFTER   ELEVEN   YEARS. 

Perhaps  we  all  have  known  at  times  a  strong 
impulse  towards  some  action  to  which  we  are  un- 
accustomed— a  feeling  that  a  certain  course  is  laid 
upon  us.  and  we  are  required  to  obey.  Such  a  feeling 
came  upon  a  gentleman  who  had  lately  become  a 
Christian,  while  riding  with  another  passenger  in  a 
railway  carriage.  He  felt  he  mmt  address  his  com- 
panion on  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  he  gazed  at 
him  so  earnestly,  that  at  last  the  other  looked  up 
inquiringly,  and  then  the  words  were  spoken :  '*  Sir. 
are  you  joined  to  Christ  ? "  The  gentleman  addressed 
looked  surprised  and  indignant  A  few  earnest  words 
followed,  but  the  speaker  had  soon  to  leave,  and,  as 
he  passed  out,  he  drew  forth  a  penny  and  offered  it 
to  his  companion.  It  was  refused,  but  afterwards 
accepted  on  his  urging  the  offering.  ^*To  me,*'  he 
said,  ''  your  salvation,  my  'friend,  seems  as  simple  an 
act ;  Christ  offers  you  eternal  life,  but  you  have  the 
option  of  refusing  or  taking  it.  Which  will  you  do  ? " 
He  left  the  carriage  and  he  forgot  the  incident. 
Eleven  years  later  he  was  greeted  in  the  street  by 
a  stranger,  who  drew  from  his  pocket  a  penny.  **I 
have  kept  your  penny,"  he  said ;  **  and  now  I  have 
met  you  again  I  want  to  tell  you  that  penny  preached 
me  a  sermon  which  has  brought  me  out  of  darkness 
into  light." 
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"  The  place  was  full  of  cLildi-eu  uf  all  ages."  -p.  oOa. 


HERE  18  nothinp,  perhaps,  neems 
so  sad,   to  anyone  workinjr  in 
the  poor  parts  of  London,  as  the 
sig-ht  of  such  numbers  of  little 
children — boys  and  pirls — about 
the  streets  at  all  hours  of  day 
and  ni^ht.    The  lonpr,  dark  win- 
ter nigfhts,  throug-h  fogf  and  frost, 
there  they  are. 
They  seem  never  to  go  home, 
onless  to  bed ;  and,  perhaps,  if  we  could  see  their 
homes,  we  might  not  wonder  much. 

One  small  room,  for  the  most  part.  Perhaps 
mother  not  home  from  her  day's  cleaning  ;  or,  if  she 
is  at  home,  gossiping  on  the  doorstep  with  her 
neighbours.  Father  in  the  public-house ;  if  in.  not 
much  inclined  for  the  noise  of  half  a  dossen  children 
within  the  space  of  a  few  yards. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  children  prefer  the  run 
of  the  streets,  even  though  they  are  cold? 

There  they  can  run,  and  shout,  and  shriek,  to  their 
hearts*  content..  There  is  an  occasional  barrel-organ 
to  dance  to.  Sometimes  some  one  of  them  has  a 
farthing  or  a  halfpenny  to  spend  on  hot  chestnuts. 
Very  often  there  is  the  excitement  of  a  fight  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  wife ;  or  there  is  a  cat  to 
chase,  a  dog  to  throw  stones  at. 

Onoe  we  saw  a  little  boy.  perhaps  five  years  old, 
making  his  way  along  the  dark,  muddy  streets — an 


*Treat  us  to !    Treat  us  in !*"— p.  fiW. 
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expression  of  prond  oontentment  on  his  face  ;  in  one 
hand  a  dead  cat,  in  the  other  a  dead  hen — discovered, 
no  doubt,  in  some  neighbouring  ashpit.  On  he  went 
with  his  prizes,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  covetous 
and  admiring  babies  of  his  own  age. 

These  are  the  playgrounds — these  the  toys — of  the 
children  of  the  very  poor. 

Here,  out  in  the  streets,  amidst  drink,  and  oaths, 
and  foul  language,  our  little  ones  are  growing  up — 
familiar  with  vice  from  their  very  babyhood ;  learn- 
ing to  swear  just  as  soon  as  they  speak ;  rough,  and 
rude,  and  wild  as  young  animals. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  prisons,  our  refuges,  our 
reformatories  are  full  ?  No ;  rather  the  wonder  must 
be  that  so  many  of  these  neglected  babies  do  grow 
into  decent  men  and  women. 

And  yet  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  7 
Have  we  not  excellent  day-schools — Sunday-schools  of 
all  denominations — children's  breakfasts,  dinners — 
Bands  of  Hope? 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  effort  for  the 
little  children  ;  and  yet  the  evil  seems  almost  un- 
touched. 

We  have  taught  them  to  read  and  write  and  do 
their  sums,  to  pass  their  standards  and  tremble 
before  the  "inspector;"  but  who  is  going  to  teach 
them  to  play?- 

*' Play-rooms  for  Poor  Children." 

This  was  the  advertisement  we  saw  one  day.  It 
seemed  like  an  answer  to  our  question ;  and  we  re- 
solved to  go  and  see  them. 

We  had  not  a  sufficient  address,  and  it  was  rather 
difficult  to  find.  We  consulted  policemen,  who  were 
very  lofty  and  scornful  at  the  notion  of  the  iK)or 
"  playing ;  "  went  into  shops,  where  the  proprietors 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  were  sure  there 
was  no  such  thing,  furthermore.  At  last  there  was 
a  little  light  thrown  on  the  subject. 

"You  must  mean  HoUoway.  Take  a  Finsbury 
Park  'bus — that  will  bring  you  there." 

Accordingly,  one  murky  November  night,  we  found 
ourselves  rattling  through  the  wilds  of  Islington  in 
search  of  Campbell  Road,  wondering  much  if  we  were 
not  coming  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  or  what  manner 
of  place  we  should  find  when  we  got  there.  On  and 
on.  past  streets  of  gay-looking  shops — drapers'  and 
fruiterers',  tripe-sellers',  cheesemongers',  without  end. 

We  had  been  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the 
'bus;  at  last  came  the  welcome  sound — 

"You  want  Campbell  Road.    Here  you  are." 

It  was  a  dark  little  street  of  smallish  houses,  chim- 
ney-sweeps' brushes  sticking  out  of  many  windows. 

We  asked  in  a  little  shop. 

"  Mrs.  Hartley's  Play-rooms  for  Children  ?  Oh,  yes  ; 
a  little  higher  up." 

We  should  not  have  needed  any  direction,  for,  as 
soon  as  we  reached  the  door,  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  little  shock-headed  girls.  "  Oh,  lady,  treat 
us  in  I  Treat  us  in !  "  The  admission  fee  is  one 
halfpenny. 

"  May  we  see  the  rooms?  "  we  inquired  of  the  door- 
keeper. 

«  Certainly." 

Before  going  any  further,  we  must  say  that  the  firs( 


thing  that  struck  us,  coming  in  out  of  the  dirk, 
muddy  street,  was  the  wonderful  brightness  and 
cleanliness  of  everything. 

We  were  taken  up-stairs  to  the  play-rooms :  first  of 
all,  a  good-sized  room  on  the  second  floor.  A  lady  was 
playing  the  piano ;  the  place  was  full  of  children  of 
all  ages — rough-looking  girls,  with  straight  fringes 
hanging  into  their  eyes — little  shawls  knotted  round 
their  shoulders — impish  boys — little  children.  Perched 
on  a  chair  beside  the  piano  was  a  fat,  dirty  baby, 
staring,  round-eyed,  quite  happy  at  the  music.  In 
this  room  were  some  delightful  rocking-horses  for  the 
little  ones,  dolls'  houses,  books,  brightly  coloured  pic- 
tures on  the  walls.  Up-stairs,  again,  to  a  cosy  little 
room,  forms  and  floor  scrubbed  as  clean  as  hands  can 
make  them.  Cooking  classes  are  held  here  for  the 
girls  once  a  week ;  some  simple  dish  is  cooked  by  the 
children,  and  they  are  allowed  to  buy  portions  after- 
wards to  take  home. 

Then  we  went  down-stairs  again  to  the  ground  floor. 
Here  the  little  yard  at  the  back  has  been  asphalted, 
and  roofed  over,  and  fitted  up  with  swings. 

Some  biggish  girls  were  swinging  here. 

"  Yes,  we  all  go  to  work,"  they  said ;  "  we  work  harcL 
We  go  out  cleaning  ladies'  steps." 

Are  not  most  people  familiar  with  these  forlorn- 
looking  little  creatures  ? — their  rough  heads  crowned 
1?y  a  battered  old  hat,  which  is  generally  ornamented 
by  a  straight  feather,  or  a  big  red  rose,  their  dirty  faces, 
their — ^f or  the  most  part — poor  little  stunted  bodies. 

Late  on  Saturday  nights,  early  on  Sunday  mornings, 
there  they  are. 

"  Clean  your  steps,  lady  ?  do  them  beautiful  for  a 
halfpenny  1 " 

"  And  we  have  a  sewing  class  and  a  cooking  class," 


'  Sorrounded  by  a  troop  of  covetous  aad  admiring 
babies  of  his  own  age." 
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they  announce  triamphimtly  ; ''  and  we  can  come  in  at 
four  o'clock,  and  play  games,  or  sing,  or  do  just  what 
we  like.  Oh,  yes,  it's  a  lot  better  than  the  streets, 
specially  these  dark,  wet  nights." 

The  sewing  room  was  on  the  first  floor,  with  a  cup- 
board of  neatly  folded  garments.  Mrs.  Hartley  sup- 
plies materials  at  cost  price,  but  the  girls  can  bring 
their  own  or  their  mothers*  mending  or  making. 

"They  take  greatly 
to  their  sewing  class," 
the  teacher  in  charge 
said. 

Up-stairs  again  to 
play  "  musical  chairs  " 
with  the  girls  before 
we  went  Very  prettily 
they  played,  keeping 
time  to  the  music,  sing- 
ing the  choruses  of  the 
songs,  very  anxious 
"the  lady"  should 
not  be  left  out.  All 
at  once  the  piano 
struck  into  "  Gk)d  save 
the  Queen,"  the  usual 
signal  that  it  was  nine 
o'clock,  and  time  to 
go  home. 

The  children  sang 
a  verse  and  then  com- 
menced reluctantly  to 
bundle  up  their  re- 
spective babies,  and 
say  good-bye  until 
next  evening. 

In  a  minute  or  two 
the  place  was  clear, 
and  we  ourselves  had 
said  good-night,  and 
were  taking  our  way 

down  the  dark  street,  which  seemed  muddier  and 
gloomier  than  ever,  by  contrast  with  the  bright  scene 
we  had  just  left. 

Surely  these  ladies  who  have  started  this  play- 
room deserve  all  credit  for  their  idea.  Is  it  not  a 
great  thing  to  provide  a  cheerful,  bright,  home-like 
shelter  for  children  every  day  from  four  till  nine, 
with  music,  and  books,  and  classes? 

It  is  meant  to  be  a  home  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Mothers  are  welcome  to  bring  their  babies 
and  their  sewing ;  fathers  are  invited  to  drop  in  to 
hear  the  news  or  read  the  newspaper ;  big  boys  and 
girls,  as  well  as  little  children.  There  is  a  home  and 
a  welcome  for  all. 

So  good  a  work  does  it  seem  to  us,  that  we  think  it 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  few,  but  that  ladies  and 
gentlemen  too  ought  to  come  forward  to  help. 

"  The  bigger  boys  are  tiresome,"  is  the  complaint ; 
"  they  torment  the  little  ones,  and  get  so  rough  they 
don't  seem  to  care  to  play." 

"Well,  then,  teach  tiem." 

Every  mother  of  upper-class  children  knows  how 
necessary  i1  is  to  teach  her  little  ones  to  play.  She 
understands  perfectly  how,  if  there  comes  a  long,  wet 


afternoon  that  the  children  are  obliged  to  spend  in- 
doors, even  in  a  school-room  or  play-room  full  of  all 
sorts  of  toys,  it  is  vet  necessary  for  mother  and  nurse 
to  be  provided  with  little  suggestions  and  novelties 
in  the  way  of  games ;  otherwise,  leave  the  children 
too  long  to  themselves,  mischief  and  quarrels  and 
general  discontent  are  sure  to  ensue.  And  if  that  is 
so  with  our  well-to-do  children,  is  it  not  a  himdred 

times  more  so  with 
our  little  rough  street 
boys  and  gii  Is  7  They 
must  be  taught  to  play, 
and  shown  how  to  en- 
joy their  leisure.  The 
boys  are  always  more 
difficult  to  employ. 
Sewing,  and  cooking, 
and  musical  chairs 
have  no  attraction  for 
them.  But  get  them 
dumb-bells,  Indian 
clubs,  a  vaulting  horse, 
something  that  will 
work  off  their  super- 
fluous steam  and  mis- 
chief. Teach  them, 
by-and-by,  a  little 
carpentering  or  wood- 
carving.  The  roughest 
will  soon  learn  to  take 
a  little  pride  in  his 
own  work ;  and  with 
idle  brains  and  mis- 
chievous hands  em- 
ployed, they  will  soon 
learn  to  behave  them- 
selves. 

And  then  the  girls. 
How  mu^h  is  to  be 
done  for  them !  Little 
girls,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  how»wer  rough 
they  may  seem  outside,  like  behaving  prettily.  They 
will  at  once  take  to  a  lady  who  is  gentle  and  softly 
spoken,  and  becomingly  dressed. 

Unconsciously,  they  will  learn  to  copy  her  words 
and  ways  ;  to  play  their  g-ames  quietly  and  gently ; 
to  lower  rough  voices,  and  tidy  their  imtidy  little 
persons  a  little. 

And  once  you  have  won  their  hearts,  there  is  so 
much  to  do,  if  you  would  teach  these  poor  little  ones 
to  stand  out  against  the  evil  that  surrounds  them 
on  every  side. 

Only  last  week  we  met  a  lady  who  seemed  very  low- 
spirited  and  depressed.  She  had  health  and  strength, 
and  sufficient  means ;  but  she  had  "  nothing  to  do." 
She  said  "her  time  hung  so  heavy  on  her  hands." 

And  no  doubt  there  are  many  like  her.  Then,  in 
these  play  -  rooms  for  poor  children,  is  there  not 
something  for  them  to  do?  Can  they  not  give  up 
part  of  an  evening  a  week  to  read  aloud  a  pleasant 
book,  to  play  the  piano,  or  sing,  or  teach  the  gfames 
of  their  own  girlhood? 

We  hear  a  great  deal  now  of  the  bad  times,  of  the 


Then  commenced   reluctantly  to  bundle  up  their 
respective  babies." 
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nnmbers  of  unemployed.  All  thoii«rlitf  ul  people  must 
feel  a  seniiation  of  despair  as  they  look  round  our  poor 
neighbourhoods,  and  see  the  men  and  women  of  our 
back  slums.  What  can  be  done  for  them  ?  How  can 
their  condition  be  bettered  ?  How  can  work  be  found 
for  them  \    What  can  they  do  ? 

As  they  are  now,  so  it  seems  they  must  go  on.  But 
the  little  children,  with  their  lives  all  before  them — 
surely  there  is  much  we    -an  do  for  them. 

To  teach  children  to  play  does  not  seem  a  very 


arduous  undertaking.  Perhaps  there  are  some  people 
who  would  even  smile  at  such  an  id6& 

But  it  seems  to  us  almost  impossible  to  over-value 
the  influence  for  good  that  such  teaching,  properly 
carried  out,  would  have. 

We  feel  sure  that  any  of  our  readers,  finding  their 
way  to  Campbell  Road,  will  like  to  do  what  in  them 
lies,  with  ^'-if  ts  of  toys  or  games,  books  or  pictures ; 
above  all,  .v  iih  willing  service  to  help  on  these  play* 
rooms  for  poor  children. 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 

THE    CAPTIVITY    AND    RESTORATION    OF    JUDAH. 


No.  '2S.    An  Auhemblt. 
To  read — Xelwiniah  vlU.  1 — 12. 

E  LAW  READ.  (1—8.) 
Ezra  once  more  comes 
into  notice — twelve  years 
passed  since  last  heard  of 
him.  Remind  of  the  re- 
forms he  had  made  in 
Jerusalem.  Now  the 
people  give  him  a  charge. 
How  would  his  duties 
differ  from  Nehemiah's? 
Neheviiahj  as  governor^ 

had  general  charge  of  the  people  ;    protected  them 

from  enemies ;    arranged  the  building  of  the  wall 

of  the  city,  etc. 

Ezra,  a*  scribe,  right  person  to  arrange  services, 

read  and  explain  the  Scriptures;  also,  as  priest,  to 

oflfer  sacrifices.    Notice — 

(1)  The  tivw — first  day  of  seventh  month— day  on 
which  Feast  of  Trumpets  kept— appointed  as  a  Sab- 
bath or  day  of  rest — ^holy  convocation  to  be  held  for 
religious  worship.     (See  Lev.  xxiii.  24.) 

(2)  The  place  —  the  open  street  in  front  of  the 
water-gate.  Large  multitude  gathered— whole  people 
as  one  man.    (Verse  1.)    What  an  interesting  sight  I 

(3)  The  preacher  Ezra  the  Scribe  —  an  old  man — 
probably  feeble  voice.  But  supported  by  thirteen 
others.    A  wooden  pulpit  made  for  the  purpose. 

(4)  The  congregation  came  of  own  free  will  to 
hear  Word  of  God.  Just  as  crowds  followed  Chr'.st 
(St  Luke  V.  I)  and  multitudes  listened  to  St.  Paul. 
(Acts  xiii.  44.) 

(6)  Tht  service.    Notice  the  different  parts  • — 

Reading  distinctly — that  all  might    ear. 

Explaining — that  all  might  understand. 

Worship — spraying  with  bowed  heads. 

Responding— 9M  the  people  said  '^Amen.** 

Blessing  the  people  by  Ezra  in  Grod*s  Name. 

Lesson.  Blessed  are  they  th^  hear  tlie  Word  of 
God  and  keep  it. 

IL  A  Feast  Held.  (9—12.)  Now  Nehemiah  the 
governor  comes  forward.  Announces  a  public  holi- 
day— i.e.y  holy  day.    Work  to  cease,  a  feast  to  be  held. 


A  day  of  happiness,  not  of  mourning.  Why  had  the 
people  mourned.* — 

For  their  sins  spoken  of  in  former  lessons 

For  their  neglect  of  God's  Word. 

But  God's  Word  teaches  of  pardon  for  sin,  grace  to 
amend,  joy  in  the  Lord.  (Ps.  li.  12.)  Therefore 
feast  to  be  kept 

Notice  how  the  feast  was  observed — 

1.  Rejoicing  in  the  good  things  God  gave  them. 

2.  Distributing  to  the  poor. 

So  Christ  also  teaches  to  call  the  poor  to  feast 
(St  Luke  xiv.  13.) 

Lessons.  1.  Attention  to  the  hearing  and  teaching 
of  God's  Word. 

2.  Charity  or  love  to  others. 

3.  TJiank/ulness  for  all  God's  mercies. 


No.  29.    The  Fkaot  of  Tabernacles. 
To  read — Nehemiah  riii.  13 — 18. 

L  The  Law  Read.  (13.)  Again  the  people  as- 
scmbled.  Had  had  long  day  before  of  praying,  preach- 
ing, feasting — not  yet  dismissed  to  own  homes.  The 
liaw  of  God  so  new  and  delightful  to  their  ears,  they 
want  to  hear  more.    All  ranks  and  classes  are  there — 

The  Fathers  and  Elders — setting  good  example. 

The  Priests  and  Levites — the  appointed  teachers. 

The  Law  of  God  again  read  and  explained. 

Remind  how  this  was  carrying  out  God*s  orders. 
For— 

(a)  Copy  of  the  Law  was  kept  in  the  Ark. 
xxxi.  26.) 

(A)  Law  was  to  be  copied  out  by  the  king, 
xvii.  18.) 

(r)  To  be  publicly  read  every  seven  years, 
xxxi.  10.) 

Similar  instances  of  reading  of  the  Law— 

Josiah,  the  good  king.    (2  Kings  xxiii  2.) 

Christ  at  Nazareth.    (St  Luke  iv.  16.) 

St  Paul  at  Thessalonica.    (Acts  xvii.  2.) 

Lesson.    Search  the  Scriptures. 

II.  The  Feast  Obdebed.  (14,  15.)  People  bad 
been  mourning  over  their  sins  and  their  neglect  of 
Grod.    Solemn  yearly  feasts  been  ordered  (Dent  xtL), 


(Dent 
(Deut 
(Dent 
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bnt  not  obeenred.  Now  found  ont  that  this  aerenth 
month  the  rifj^ht  one  to  keep  Feaat  of  Tabemaoles. 
Why  was  it  to  be  kept  7  (Lev.  xxiii.  43.)  To  remind 
them — 

(a)  They  lived  in  tents  and  booths  in  the  Wilderness. 

(*)  GkxJ  preserved  them  for  forty  years. 

Also  to  be  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ,  living  in  loneliness 
among  men.    (St.  John  i.  14.) 

So  a  proclamation  is  made — branches  of  trees  are 
to  be  fetched  and  booths  set  up  in  Jerusalem. 

Olive  branches — types  of  peace. 

Pine  and  myrtle— of  sweet  savour. 

Palwt — of  victory. 

III.  The  Feast  Kept.  (16—18.)  A  beautiful 
sight.  Cool  leafy  arbours  set  up  all  about  Jerusalem. 
Feast  kept  up  seven  days,  as  appointed— a  kind  of 
harvest  festivaL  Notice  these  points :— The  feast 
was — 

(a)  r/n/t?tfr#aZ— kept  by  alL  God's  blessings  for 
every  one. 

(*)  Thu!  of  joy— rejoiisQ  in  the  Lord  always. 

(r)  yVww?  0/  revival — ^no  such  feast  since  days  of 
Joshua,  a  thousand  years  before. 

(/O  ^iff*f  of  instruct itm — God's  Word  read  and  ex- 
plained daily. 

Lessons.  1.  RfUghm  for  all.  Nobles,  priests, 
people— all  to  take  part  in  God's  worship. 

2.  Ri'ligion  a  thing  of  joy.  Designed  for  man's 
happiness.  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness.  Is  it 
BO  with  us  ?    CPb.  cxxii.  1.) 


No.  30.     A  8OLSMK  GOVBMANT. 

To  read—yehemiah  x.  28—39. 

I.  General.  (28. 29.)  Religion  not  merely  pray- 
ing, singing,  hearing,  etc.,  but  practising  in  lives. 
Remind  of  Christ's  words,  *^  Blessed  are  they  who  hear 
the  Word  of  God  and  keep  ?Y."  St.  James  says  (ii.  26), 
"Faith  without  works  is  dead." 

80  Jews  now  determined  to  bind  themselves  to- 
gether to  serve  God.    Notice — 

(rt)  All  the  people  joined — priests,  singers,  and 
common  people. 

(Jf)  Their  f aim  I  iei'  joined  also— wives  and  children. 

(r)  They  separated  themselves  from  the  heathen 
around. 

(d)  They  made  a  solemn  rorenant  together. 

Remind  of  similar  occasions — 

Israelites  before  Joshua's  death.    (Josh.  xxiv.  25.) 

Israelites  under  Samuers  guidance.    (1  Sam.  xii.  20.) 

II.  Particular.  (30—89.)  This  is  what  they 
agreed  to  do— 

(1)  Not  to  marry  heathen — lest  be  led  away,  as 
Solomon  and  Ahab,  into  idolatry. 

(2)  To  observe  Sabbath — weekly  day  of  holy  rest 
ordained  in  Paradise  (Gen.  ii.  2),  and  every  seventh 
year  as  reit  for  the  land  and  giving  up  debts.  (Lev. 
XXV.  4.) 

(3)  To  keep  up  services  of  the  Temple,  Daily  sacri- 
fices would  cost  money,  also  repair  of  vessels,  etc., 
besides  things  for  special  feasts.  A  tax  established 
for  all  to  pay.  Also  arrangement  made  for  constant 
sapply  of  fuel  for  the  altar. 


(4)  To  bring  first-fruits.  Remind  of  Israelites 
coming  out  of  Egypt  when  first-bom  of  %yptiaus 
slain.  AU  first-bom  to  be  dedicated  to  God.  (Exod. 
xiii.  2.)  After^'ards  redeemed  with  money,  and 
Levites  appointed  instead.  Now  arranged  for  first- 
fruits  of  cattle,  fruit,  wine,  corn,  etc.,  to  be  regularly 
brought  and  stored  in  the  Temple  for  use  of  priests 
and  Levites,  etc. 

What  did  all  this  show  ?— 

(a)  Zeal  for  God's  hovse — ^to  make  it  worthy. 

(b)  Zeal  for  Grod's  ministers  —  to  support  them 
properly. 

(0)  Zeal  for  Grod's  law— to  fulfil  it  carefully. 
Often  read  rebukes  of  those  who  refuse  to  pay  these 
tithes— are  said  to  rob  God.    (MaL  ill.  8.) 
Lesson.     God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver. 


No.  '31.  a  Reformation. 
To  read—Nehemiah  xiii. 
L  The  Temple  Cleansed.  (1—14.)  All  things  in 
Jerusalem  being  set  in  order,  Nehemiah  now  returns 
to  Babylon.  Has  had  two  years'  leave  of  absence  from 
Artaxerxes.  How  often  thoughts  would  revert  to 
Jerusalem — would  wonder  how  they  were  going  on. 
What  does  he  hear  on  his  return  7  Alas  I  all  kinds 
of  wrong-doing.  Sets  to  work  at  once  to  make 
reforms.  Previous  lessons  have  shown  him  as  a 
man  of  prayer,  pains,  perseverance.  Begins  reforms 
with  God's  house.    What  does  he  do  ?— 

(a)  Turns  out  Tobiah— the  Jews'  enemy— from  the 
Temple.    (Vcr.  8.) 
(J)  Cleanses  the  Temple  of  all  profanity. 
(<?)  Restores  the  holy  vessels. 
Remind  of  similar  cleansings  of  the  Temple — 
Josiah  in  time  of  Kings.    (2  Kings  xxiii.  4.) 
Ghrlst  at  beginning  of  His  Ministry  (St.  John  ii. 
15.) 
Christ  at  end  of  His  Ministry.    (St  Luke  xix.  46.) 
But  where  were  the  Levites?    Had  gone  away  to 
their  farms,  because  they  had   not  received  proper 
tithes.    So  these  once  more  collected — corn,  wine,  oil ; 
treasurers  appointed  to  collect  them. 

II.  The  Sabbath  Observed.  (15—22.)  No  use 
cleansing  the  Temple,  unless  day  of  rest  and  worship 
properly  observed.    What  did  Nehemiah  find  ? — 

(a)  Sabbath  openly  profaned. 

(Vy  People  at  work  on  Sabbath  day. 

(e)  Markets  and  shops  open. 

All  this  put  down  at  once  with  firm  hand.  But 
merchants  waited  outside  gates  till  six  p.m.  (moment 
Sabbath  over),  waiting  to  come  in.  This  not  allowed 
either. 

Principles  for  observing  Sabbath — 

(a)  Rest  from  work — ^recruiting  energies  of  mind 
and  body. 

(b)  Worship — as  seen  by  examples  of  Christ,  the 
Apostles,  etc. 

Lesson.  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy. 

III.  Stbanoe  Mabbiaoes.  (23—31.)  This  old 
trouble  b^un  again.  Why  were  marriages  with 
heathen  forbidden? 
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('z)  Jews  were  to  be  a  separate  nation. 

(h)  Jews  might  learn  their  idolatry  and  other  siDS. 

£ven  the  priests  had  made  these  unlawful  alli- 
ances.   (Ver.  28.) 

No  wonder  Nehemiah  was  ang-rj. 

Strauf^e  wives  ord'  red  to  be  put  away. 

This  the  last  thin^  told  of  history  of  Jews.  For 
400  years  Bible  silent  about  them  till  oomingf  of 
Christ. 

What  have  these  Lessons  about  the  Captivity  and 
Restoration  taught  us? — 

1.  How  easy  it  is  to  fall  into  sin. 


2.  God's  great  mercy  in  pardoning  repentant  sinners. 

3.  The  importance  of  keeping  up  religious  oOserv- 
anoes. 

4.  The  duty  of  observing  the  Sabbath. 

5.  The  duty  of  supporting  God*B  ministers. 
From  Nehemiah  we  learn — 

1.  The  blessing  of  prayer. 

2.  The  good  which  a  righteous  man  may  do. 

3.  Not  to  be  weary  in  well-doing. 


{^N.B. — Next  month  will  be  begun  a  course  of  Notes 
on  the  Lessons  in  the  International  Series.! 


IN    HER   OWN    RIGHT. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR    OP  "MY  BBOTHER  BASIL,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  IV.— IN  A   LAWYEB'S  OFFICE. 

'*  VL(vn  oft  the  ftlglit  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done."— SRAKCsrEARK. 

MR.  R0MAINF8  house  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  pleasantest  in  Ely.  It  was  a  plain  white 
house,  stand inir  flush  with  the  street,  but  pos- 
^ssing.  as  such  houses  often  do  in  country  towns, 
a  large  and  sheltered  garden  at  the  back :  a  garden 


ripened 
a  week  before  anyone  else's ;  where  the  apple-trees 
were  a  hundred  years  old,  and  were  espaliered  on 
each  side  the  long  lines  of  soft  green  turf  that  made 
such  pleasant  summer  walks ;  where  the  gravel 
walks,  that  ran  rather  formally  round  the  old  garden, 
never  showed  a  weed,  and  were  edged  by  a  constant 
succession  of  old-fashioned  flowers. 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Romaine  culled  week  after 
week  his  Sunday  posy  for  Mrs.  Damant ;  and  it  waa 
here  that  he  was  walking,  and  musing  sorrowfully 
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enongh,  the  day  after  his  rejection  by  that  lady.  He 
did  not  blame  hor,  even  in  his  heart  He  understood 
that  there  had  been  no  coquetry  in  the  evidences  of 
friendship  she  had  bestowed  upon  him,/  that  she  had 
not  understood  he  was  still  seeking'  more  than  friend- 
ship at  her  hands.  Neither  did  he  blame  her  that 
she  had  not  told  him  ten  years  ag;o  how  impossible  it 
was  that  she  should  marry.  It  was  not  a  story  that 
any  woman  would  care  to  blazon  abroad.  A  deserted 
wife  I  There  had  been  no  need  for  her  to  bind  him 
to  secrecy.  He  knew  too  well  the  unkindneas  of 
gfosaips*  tongues,  the  injustice  which  always  blames 
the  woman,  which  judges  and  condemns  unheard. 
She  had  a  perfect  right  to  silence  all  this  by  calling 
herself  the  widow  she  believed  herself  to  be,  that 
perhaps  indeed  she  was.  No,  he  did  not  blame  her — 
he  was  only  sorry  for  her,  and  for  himself. 

He  was  not  a  young  man,  to  talk  of  daggers  and 
broken  hearts,  but  the  elderly  wooer  suffered  after  his 
own  fashion  as  much  as  many  a  younger  one.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  a  certain  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  the  woman  he  loved  had  rejected  him  for  reasons 
quite  apart  from  himself ;  but  he  cared  too  much  for 
her  to  derive  much  consolation  from  her  anomalous 
and  painful  position. 

Before  he  went  away,  she  had  told  him  all  her  story. 
He  had  learnt  how  the  girl  of  eighteen  had  given  her 
heart  to  the  picturesque  young  artist  who  had  come 
to  her  father's  out-of-the-world  village  on  a  sketching 
tour,  and  whose  long  sojourn  there  would  have  been 
a  banishment  from  civilised  society  if  the  Vicar  had 
not  taken  pity  on  his  loneliness  and  asked  him  to  his 
house.  It  was  the  only  house  for  miles  round  except 
the  fishers'  cottages,  and  the  young  painter  was 
evidently  a  gentleman — at  least  in  appearance  and 
manners.  It  was  not  the  wife — or  widow :  which  was 
it  ? — who  put  in  that  qualifying  clause.  It  was  Mr. 
Bomaine,  who  sat  by,  listening  grimly  to  the  falter- 
ing accents  that  betrayed  how  well  she  had  loved 
this  other  man,  and  making  his  own  comments  on  her 
story  in  the  silence  of  his  heart.  He  let  none  pass  his 
lips,  but  as  he  heard  how  the  g^od  Vicar's  kindness 
had  been  rewarded,  how  the  man  he  had  taken  to  his 
hearth  had  used  his  opportunities  to  win  Mary  Tre- 
heme's  love,  and  at  last  to  persuade  the  motherless  girl 
to  elope  with  him,  Mr.  Romaine's  honest  brow  grew 
s^rn  and  dark,  and  he  had  hard  work  to  keep  down 
the  words  that  rose  to  his  lips.  Then  there  had  been 
a  brief  period  of  happiness  of  which  the  widowed 
wife  could  evidently  not  trust  herself  to  speak ;  and 
then 

"  You  see.  I  was  not  as  clever  as  he  was,"  she  said 
humbly.  "  But  I  don't  think  he  meant  to  leave  us  for 
ever.  I  think  he  would  have  come  back  to  us,  if — ^if 
he  had  lived." 

Her  head  was  bowed,  and  a  few  slow  tears  dropped 
down. 

"  And  have  you  heard  nothing  since  7 "  asked  Mr. 
Romaine. 

"  Not  a  single  word.  My  father  thinks  he  must 
have  gone  abroad,  but  we  never  knew.  Only,  if  he  had 
been  alive,  he  would  have  come  back  to  us,  I  think. 
I  believe  I  am  a  widow,  but  you  see  I  do  not  know." 

And    so    the    pitiful  story   had   ended;   and  Mr. 


Romaine  was  thinking  it  over  as  he  walked  between 
the  espallered  apple-trees,  laden  with  golden  fruit, 
relieving  his  mind  from  time  to  time  by  the  utterance 
of  some  of  the  unflattering  epithets  it  had  cost  him  so 
much  to  restrain. 

"  Villain  1  Double-dyed  villain  I "  he  muttered  as 
he  walked  along ;  and  his  dog  took  the  tone  of  in- 
dignant reproof  as  directed  to  himself,  and  slunk  to 
heel  with  depressed  ears  and  tail. 

Mr.  Romaine  was  not  much  like  a  hero  of  romance. 
He  was  a  stout,  elderly  man,  a  little  over  fifty,  with 
hair  that  was  streaked  with  white,  though  his  eyes 
were  still  bright  and  blue.  He  had  been  a  handsome 
man  in  his  youth,  and  was  a  very  fresh  and  pleasant- 
looking  one  now,  with  a  good-humoured  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  and  a  shrewd,  kindly  smile.  Decidedly  not  a  man 
to  die  for  love ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  was  feeling  very 
sad  as  he  walked  amongst  his  apple-trees  and  thought 
of  Mrs.  Damant.  He  understood  at  last  that  his 
hopes  of  calling  that  sweet  and  gentle  lady  his  were 
as  vain  as — ^well,  as  vain  as  they  had  been  ever  since  • 
he  entertained  them.  And  out  of  the  ashes  of  the 
love  that  had  died  so  sharp  and  cruel  a  death,  rose  a 
most  chivalrous  desire  to  qpend  and  be  spent  in  his  lost 
love's  service.  She  was  his  love  no  longer ;  between 
them  must  ever  come  the  shadow  of  the  husband  who, 
as  it  seemed  to  poor  Mr.  Romaine,  was  neither  honestly 
alive  to  sot  the  crown  of  wifehood  on  her  head,  nor 
honestly  dead  to  leave  her  free.  Lover  he  was  no 
longer,  but  friend  he  must  always  be,  and  that  all  the 
more  for  the  confidence  with  which  she  had  honoured 
him,  and  the  need  of  friendship  which  the  future 
might  even  yet  bring.  Suppose  that  this  blackguard 
— this  was  how,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  apple-walk, 
Mr.  Romaine  spoke  of  the  unknown  Damant — sup- 
pose that  this  blackguard  were  to  turn  up  again, 
what  protection  would  the  gentle  old  Canon  be  ?  Mr. 
Romaine  felt  that  a  stronger  and  more  pugnacious 
friend  might  be  needed,  and  that  as  long  as  he  lived 
such  a  friend  would  not  be  far  to  seek. 

He  paced  up  and  down,  unconscious  of  the  flight  of 
time,  till  the  four  bells  sounded  from  the  Minster 
tower  that  told  another  hour  had  winged  its  flight. 
He  looked  at  his  watch  and  found  it  was  eleven 
o'clock,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  Leonard  came 
to  say  that  he  was  wanted  in  the  office,  where  a 
gentleman  was  waiting  to  see  him. 

"Or  shall  I  see  him?"  asked  Leonard,  looking  at 
his  father's  disturbed  countenance.  *'You  look  as 
seedy  as  if  you'd  been  up  all  night." 

"  Nonsense  I  I  'm  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Romaine,  a 
little  ungraciously,  as  he  went  past  Leonard  into 
the  house. 

Leonard  opened  his  eyes  and  whistled  softly. 
Something  must  have  put  his  father  out,  he  thought 
but  he  had  no  suspicion  what  it  was.  He  was  not 
as  observant  as  Tessa,  nor — as  he  openly  declared 
himself  in  love  with  her — could  his  mind  be  supposed 
to  be  so  free  for  other  people's  troubles. 

"The  dad  makes  a  great  deal  too  free  with  these 
apples,"  thought  Master  Lenny  sagely,  helping  him- 
self to  two  of  the  finest  specimens.  "They  don't 
hurt  m<r,  of  course,  but  at  his  age  he  ought  to  be 
careful." 
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And  meanwhile  Mr.  Romaine  was  walking  into  the 
house,  and  wonderin^r  who  his  visitor  migfht  be. 
Then  he  opened  the  door  of  the  office,  and  saw  that 
it  was  Algernon  Eastwood. 

The  two  men  had  mot  during  Algernon's  recent 
visit  at  Eastwood  Park,  but  they  had  not  ''  taken  to  " 
each  other.  Eastwood  thought  Romaine  ^'a  meddling 
old  dufifer,"  and  the  lawyer,  without  formulating 
his  opinions,  felt  that  he  did  not  entirely  trust  Mr. 
Eastwood.  '*  Too  pleasant  and  too  plausible/*  thought 
the  shrewd  country  lawyer.  "  He 's  the  sort  of  man 
would  put  one's  mettle  up  in  the  witness-box,  and 
then  I  doubt  if  one  could  get  more  out  of  him  than 
he  chose." 

Eastwood  was  standing  by  the  window,  apparently 
lost  in  thought,  but  he  turned  round  as  the  lawyer 
went  in,  and  held  out  his  hand,  with  the  pleasant 
smile  to  which  Mr.  Romaine  so  ungratefully  objected. 

*'Tou  are  down  at  Eastwood,  I  suppose?"  said 
Mr.  Romaine,  when  the  first  courtesies  had  been 
exchanged.  '*I  hope  it  does  not  mean  that  Lord 
Eastwood  is  any  worse?" 

"  I  am  not  at  Eastwood,"  Algernon  explained.  '*  I 
am  here  on — on  business.  Or  rather,  I  came  to  see — 
to  inquire  about  a  friend  who  I  hear  is  living  here. 
And  as  I  was  in  the  place,  I  thought  I  would  look 
in  and  see  you."' 

"Yea?"  said  Mr.  Romaine  blandly.  He  had 
recovered  his  professional  manner,  but  he  looked  at 
Eastwood  inquiringly,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  sur- 
prise. Who  could  the  friend  be  7  Mr.  Romaine  knew 
everyone  in  Ely,  from  the  Bishop  and  Dean  down- 
wards, but  he  was  sure  that  none  of  his  friends 
had  ever  mentioned  Algernon  Eastwood  as  one  of 
theirs.  He  almost  began  to  think  that  his  first 
idea  had  been  correct — ^that  Eastwood  had  come  to 
make  some  inquiries  about  the  advertisement,  and 
that  the  "  friend  "  was  only  a  clumsy  device  to  con- 
ceal his  real  purpose. 

**We  have  had  no  answers  yet  to  that  advertise- 
ment of  ours,"  he  observed,  intending  to  relieve  any 
anxiety  his  visitor  might  be  feeling.  But  Eastwood 
only  looked  at  him  with  a  faint  sarcastic  smile. 

"  Did  you  exjiect  any  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Dead  men  are 
said  ^  tell  no  tales,  Mr.  Romaine,  and  I  don't  think 
they  are  particularly  likely  to  answer  advertise- 
ments." 

"  It  is  hardly  a  subject  for  jesting,"  returned  the 
elder  man  gravely.  "And,  Mr.  Eastwood,  though  I 
confess  I  do  not  expect  to  receive  any  answers,  I  must 
remind  you  that  to  assume  that  we  shall  not  is  to 
assume  that  your  cousin  is  dead,  and  that  he  died 
unmarried — facts  of  neither  of  which  have  we  any 
proof." 

"There  is  no  need  to  prove  a  negative,"  rejoined 
Eastwood  quickly.  "  The  onus  of  proof  will  lie  with 
the  other  side." 

He  threw  his  head  back,  and  looked  at  this  captious 
lawyer  with  a  curious  defiance. 

"The  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  the  Eastwood 
family  precludes  my  taking  a  side,"  said  Mr.  Romaine, 
with  unruffled  dignity.  "I  am  on  the  side  of  the 
rightful  heir,  whoever  he  may  be.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Eastwood*  I  can   sympathise  with  the   trying 


position  in  which  yoU  afe  placed,  and  \  iiope  ihid 
advertisement  will  be  the  means  of  establishing  your 
claims." 

Eastwood  bowed  somewh'^t  stiffly,  telling  himself 
that,  but  for  this  pestilent  r/lvertiHemcnt,  his  claims 
would  never  have  been  doubted.  However,  the  deed 
was  done,  and  it  was  neither  politic  nor  necessary  to 
enUghten  Mr.  Romaine  as  to  his  opinion  of  it.  East- 
wood had  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  lawyer,  who, 
after  all,  had  only  carried  out  his  client's  instruc- 
tions ;  and  he  was,  besides,  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  Mr.  Romaine*s  knowledge  of  Ely  and  Ely  people  to 
learn  something  more  about  Mrs.  Damant. 

But,  anxious  as  he  was,  he  seemed  to  find  it  a  litUe 
difficult  to  begin  his  inquiries.  He  got  up  from  his 
chair,  and  went  to  the  window  again,  looking  out  at 
the  level  green,  and  the  almost  deserted  road.  Then 
he  turned  round  and  faoed  Mr.  Romaine. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  their  positions  hafi 
been  almost  reversed,  for  whereas  Eastwood  had  bee& 
sitting  opposite  the  window,  with  the  light  full  on  his 
face,  and  Mr.  Romaine,  who  sat  at  the  side  of  the  room, 
had  necessarily  turned  from  the  light  to  speak  to  him, 
Eastwood  was  now  with  his  back  to  the  window,  and 
when  Mr.  Romaine  faoed  him  he  faced  the  light  as 
well. 

"  You  know  everyone  here,  I  suppose,"  said  East- 
wood ;  "  do  you  happen  to  know  a  Iffrs.  Damant  ? " 

It  was  not  wonderful  that  }x>or  Mr.  Romaine 
changed  countenance — a  fact  that  the  full  glare  of 
the  morning  light  sufficiently  revealed.  The  sur- 
prising thing  was  that  Eastwood  seemed  as  disoom- 
posed  as  himself.  It  was  as  if  the  agitation  of  the 
one  had  infected  the  other. 

"What— what  is  it?  What  do  you  mean?  What 
do  you  know?"  Eastwood  cried  blankly. 

Mr.  Romaine  could  see  nothing  but  the  outlines  of 
a  face  shown  against  the  light  behind  it;  but  the 
voice  and  attitude  betrayed  a  discomposure  he  could 
not  understand. 

"  About  Mrs.  Damant  ? "  said  Mr.  Romaine,  recover- 
ing himself.  "Mr.  Eastwood,  I  do  not  understand.  Is 
Mrs.  Damant  the  friend  you  spoke  of — the  friend 
you  have  come  to  see?" 

"And  what  if  it  were?" 

There  was  almoHt  a  note  of  defiance  in  the  tone,  but 
Mr.  Romaine  did  not  answer.  "What  indeed?"  he 
was  asking  himself.  Nothing  about  Mrs.  Damant 
could  surprise  him  now ;  not  though  friends  of 
whom  he  had  never  heard  should  come  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south. 
Only,  was  this  man  a  friend  ?  Mr.  Romaine  sat  silent, 
watchful  and  alert,  and  waiting,  in  a  sort  of  dreary 
patience,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  Eastwood  re- 
sumed, after  a  pause,  in  which  each  was  wondering 
how  much  the  other  knew — 

"I  hardly  know  if  I  may  venture  to  call  Mrs. 
Damant  a  friend.  I  knew  her  slightly  many  years 
ago ;  so  many  that  it  is  quite  possible  she  may  not 
remember  me." 

"  I  think  it  is  very  probable.  I  have  known  Mrs. 
Damant  intimately  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  I 
have  never  heard  her  mention  your  name,"  said  Mr. 
Romaine,  with  some  instinct  of  defence  which  made 
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him  inclined  to  discourage  any  desire  on  Eastwood's 
part  to  renew  the  friendship  of  which  he  had  spoken. 
What  but  sorrow  could  any  friend  of  those  bygone 
days  bring  to  the  woman  whose  story  he  had  heard 
yesterday?     If  he  had  not  been  too  much  engrossed 
in  his  own  reflections,  or  if  Eastwood  had  not  been 
standing  with  his  back 
to  the  light,    Mr.   Ro- 
maine  might  have  in- 
ferred from  the  look  in 
his  face  that  the  desire 
he    deprecated    existed 
only  in  his  own  imagi- 
nation.      Eastwood 
looked  unfeignedly  re- 
lieved to  hear  that  he 
was  probably  forgotten 
by    the    object   of    his 
search. 

Mr.  Romalne  re- 
sumed, with  quite  un- 
necessary earnestness — 

*'  I  think  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  to 
find  yourself  forgotten, 
or,  at  least,  not  re- 
membered. Your  name 
has  naturaUy  been  a 
good  deal  talked  about 
here  lately,  and  I  think 
if  Mrs.  Damant  had 
remembered  you  she 
would  have  spoken  of 
it  when  the  advertise- 
ment was  mentioned." 

But  would  she  ?  The 
doubt  suggested  itself 
even  as  he  spoke.    How 

silent    he    had    learnt  '*  He  was  walking  and 

that  this  fragile  little 
woman  oould  be  !    And 

how  unlikely  it  was  that  she  would  refer  to  anyone 
who  had  known  her  in  the  past  that  must  be  so  full 
of  bitterness ! 

"She  saw  the  advertisement,  then?"  said  Eastwood, 
with  a  curious  restrained  eagoraess.  It  seemed  as  if, 
even  yet,  he  could  not  speak  of  that  obnoxious  adver- 
tisement in  his  ordinary  voice  or  with  his  ordinary 
manner. 

"Yes,  she  saw  it,  I  know,  for  I  showed  it  her 
myself.  I  am  bound  to  overlook  nothing  that  may 
throw  light  on  your  cousin's  disappearance,  and  I 
thought  there  might  possibly  have  been  some  con- 
nection between  Mrs.  Damant's  husband  and  the 
Damants  from  whom  your  cousin  took  his  second 
name." 

"Well?"  said  Eastwood.  He  turned  round  and 
looked  into  the  street  again,  and  Mr.  Romaine  oould 
not  guess  how  fast  his  heart  was  beating,  or  how 
interminable  the  slight  pause  seemed  to  the  dark 
figure  outlined  against  the  window. 

"  Well,  there  was  no  connection,  or  none  that  she 
knew  of.  And  I  do  not  suppose  we  could  have  learnt 
much  if   there  had   been.    I   believe  your  cousin's 


mother  was  a  Damant  of  Thomey  Fen,  and  we  know 
all  about  them." 

Mr.  Romaine  stopped  with  a  sigh.  He  understood 
now  how  much  pain  his  questions  must  have  given 
Mrs.  Damant.  If  he  had  known  as  much  as  he  knew 
to-day,  he  would  not  have  put  them,  though  the  barony 

of  Eastwood  depended 
on  her  answers  1  And 
after  all,  it  had  been 
in  vain«  Mrs.  Damant 
had  been  unable— or 
was  it  unwilling? — to 
tell  him  anything. 

Eastwood  turned 

round,  with  the  frank, 

ji^  pleasant  smile  that  most 

men,   and   all    women, 

found  so  irrosistible. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  had  the  same  idea  my- 
self," he  said,  taking  up 
his  hat.  "My  cousin's 
name  in  that  big  type 
seemed  to  recall  my  old 
acquaintance,  Mrs.  Da- 
mant, and  I  thought  I 
would  come  and  look 
her  up.  But,  if  you 
think  she  has  forgotten 

(.'^  me^ " 

"I  am  sure  of  it," 
said  Mr.  Romaine 
eagerly. 

"  Then  it  hardly 
seems  worth  while  to 
introduce  myself  to  her 
acquaintance,"  said 
Eastwood,  drawing  on 
musing  sorrowfully.'*  his    gloves.      "  I    must 

apologise    for    wasting 

your  valuable   time  in 

gossip,  but  I  was  anxious  that  no  stone  should  be 

left  unturned " 

"Naturally,"  nodded  Mr.  Romaine.  "It  is  more 
for  your  interest  than  anyone's  that  the  uncertainty 
should  bo  cleared  up.  But,  Mr.  EastwocKl,  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  Mrs.  Damant  cannot  help  us, 
and  as  her  friend  I  ask  you  to  say  nothing  that  may 
revive  the  memory  of  her  married  life.  You  knew 
her  husband,  I  suppose?" 

It  was  a  simple  enough  question,  but  it  seemed  to 
discompose  Eastwood  more  than  anything  that  had 
gone  before. 

"  I  knew  him,  certainly,  but — but  almost  as  slightly 
as  I  knew  herself,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, which  seemed  to  the  lawyer  confirmation  strong 
of  the  suspicions  he  entertained  as  to  the  character  of 
John  Damant  "Naturally,"  thought  Mr.  Romaine, 
"no  one  would  be  very  eager  to  claim  acquaintance 
with  a  man  I'ke  tlat;"  and  perhaps  he  liked  East- 
wood all  the  better  for  the  reluctance  his  hesitation 
had  seemed  to  betray. 

"  The  more  slightly  the  better,  I  should  say,"  said 
Romaine,  as   he  opened   the   door.     "Anyone   who 
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knew  Damant  must  have  known  one  of  the  biggest 
scoundrols  that  ever  went  unhung.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  if  he  was  in  any  sense  a  friend  of  yours ; 
but  when  I  think  of  that  poor  lady's  wrongs  I 
cannot  contain  myself.'* 

"  Evidently  not  I "  thought  Eastwood ;  but  he  only 
murmured  some  expressions  of  sympathy  and  ac- 
quiescence, and  took  his  leave,  but  before  the  door 
closed  he  turned  back. 

^*I  look  upon  you  as  the  Ely  referee/'  he  said, 
smiling.  "  Can  you  tell  me  who  that  dark,  beautiful 
girl  was  who  sat  a  little  to  your  right  at  the  service 
yesterday  morning  1  A  tall,  dark  girl,  with  a  mag- 
nificent voice." 

"  That  ?  There  is  only  one  young  lady  in  Ely  who 
answers  to  that  description,"  said  Mr.  Romaine ; 
"that  was  Mrs.  Damant's  daughter  —  Ermyntrude 
Damant." 

Eastwood  made  no  remark.  He  lifted  his  hat,  and 
walked  back  to  his  hotel ;  but,  as  he  went  along,  his 
thoughts  were  still  busy  with  the  lawyer's  parting 
information. 

"So  that,"  he  mused,  ^Hhat  was  Ermyntrude 
Damant!    The  solution  lies  as  near  to  the  problem 


as  the  dock  to  the  nettle.  At  the  risk  of  offending' 
the  worthy  but  Irascible  Romaine,  I  shall  do  myself 
the  honour  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Damant  this  after- 
noon." 


GHAPTEB  V. — A  TENNIS  PAKTY. 

"Courts  are  the  pUces  where  best  mannere  flourish. 
.    .    .    Why  should  I  vex  and  chafe  my  spleen 
To  see  a  gaudy  oozooinb  shine?"— Otw ay. 

"  Tou  will  find  them  all  in  the  garden,  sir,"  said  the 
neat  parlour-maid  who  answered  Eastwood's  ring  at 
Canon  Treherne's  door.  "That  way.  sir,"  indicating- 
a  path  that  seemed  to  lead  round  the  side  of  the 
house ;  "or  would  you  prefer  to  g^  through  the  con- 
servatory ? " 

An  open  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall  showed 
a  conservatory  gorgeous  with  autumn's  profusion  of 
colour  and  of  bloom,  and  beyond,  a  stretch  of  velvet 
lawn,  with  tennis  in  full  swing.  Eastwood  declined 
to  face  the  garden  party,  and,  explaining  that  he  was 
not  an  invited  guest,  committed  his  card  to  the  maid, 
and  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  a  low,  pretty  room,  with  a  window  open- 
ing into  the  conservatory,  and  another 
looking  on  to  the  garden,  and  showing 

lilacs 
icaoias 
I  were 
wading 
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with  a  faint,  delicate  inkgranoe,  like  that  of  a  briar- 
hedge  in  June.  A  grand  piano  seemed  to  take  up  rather 
more  than  its  share  of  room ;  a  couch  was  drawn  up 
bj  the  open  window ;  there  was  the  pleasant  litter  of 
work-baskets,  and  books,  and  magazines,  that  makes  a 
room  look  as  if  it  was  lived  in,  and  not  kept  for  com- 
pany use.  Eastwood  took  note  of  it  all,  glancing  round 
with  the  natural  curiosity  which  seeks  to  diaoover  in 
an  unfamiliar  apartment  some  indication  of  its  owner's 
character  or  tastes.  That  there  were  ladies  in  the 
Canon's  household  would  have  been  evident  to  East- 
wood, even  if  he  had  not  been  aware  of  it  before,  and 
that  their  tastes  were  cultivated,  and  perhaps  some- 
what eclectic,  was  also  tolerably  apparent  A  glance 
at  the  table  showed  a  religious  quarterly,  a  yellow- 
labelled  book  from  the  library,  and  the  last  number 
of  a  weekly ;  on  the  piano  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's 
and  an  aria  of  Handel's  lay  side  by  side  with  the 
bluish-grey  cover  of  the  latest  extravaganza  and  the 
reigning  ballad  of  the  hour.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  some  exquisite  line-engravings,  whose  beauty 
Eastwood  was  connoisseur  enough  to  appreciate,  and 
with  water-colour  sketches  that  were  feeble  even  for 
the  amateur  productions  they  evidently  were. 

It  was  before  one  of  the  weakest  of  these  that  East- 
wood pulled  himself  up.  The  sky  was  as  lumpy,  the 
sea  as  solid,  the  g^i^ens  as  impossibly  aggressive  as 
ever  amateur  achieved,  but  he  recognised  Trevelleck, 
the  little  Cornish  village  by  the  sea,  the  home  of  the 
Mary.Treheme  who  was  now  Mrs.  Damant.  A  flood 
of  recollections  came  over  him  at  the  sight,  but  he 
put  them  resolutely  aside.  He  had  not  come  to 
indulge  in  sentimental  memories,  but  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mary  Treheme's  daughter,  Ermyn- 
trude  Damant. 

He  could  see  her  as  he  turned  again  to  the  window, 
a  tall,  bright,  fearless  creature,  quick  of  eye,  deft  of 
hand,  sure  of  foot,  flitting  about  the  court  with  a 
swift  grace  of  movement  that  was  never  betrayed  into 
awkwardness.  What  hoydens  the  other  girls  seemed 
beside  her — how  they  jumped  and  slipped  and  lurched 
in  their  efforts  to  take  the  ball !  He  wonde^  who 
her  partner  was — a  slightly  built  young  man,  with  a 
blonde,  boyish  face,  or  what  seemed  boyish  to  a  man 
of  Eastwood's  years.  There  was  evidently  an  entente 
rordiale  between  them  of  which  he  did  not  approve, 
for  Eastwood  was  regarding  this  girl  to  whom  he  had 
not  yet  been  even  introduced  with  a  sense  of  posses- 
sion which  would  have  astonished  Miss  Damant  as 
much  as  it  would  have  angered  Leonard  Romaine.  It 
was  Leonard,  emancipated  from  the  office  for  this 
afternoon,  and  looking  particularly  well  in  the  tennis- 
flannels  that  are  so  trying  to  older  men,  who  was  her 
partner  in  the  game.  '*  It  was  Leonard,  of  eourte  I  '* 
as  the  other  girls  were  whispering  in  significant 
asides,  and  as  Mrs.  Damant  was  noticing  with  secret 
satisfaction. 

'*  You  '11  help  me  make  up  the  sets,  Lenny  ? "  Miss 
Damant  had  asked  at  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon ; 
and  Leonard  had  promptly  responded,  **  All  right — 
if  you  '11  let  me  put  myself  with  you." 

So,  as  there  were  only  two  courts  on  the  smooth  old 
bowling-green  which  was  Canon  Treheme's  tennis 
lawi),  and  ae  Miss  Damant  insisted  on  her  guests  being 


all  placed  before  herself,  Leonard  had  to  wait  till  the 
afternoon  was  well  advanced  before  his  turn  came, 
and  this  game  which  Eastwood  was  watching  with 
such  unreasonable  jealousy  was  the  first  he  had  had. 
He  was  a  good-looking  boy,  Eastwood  owned  rather 
grudgingly ;  and  then  the  door  opened,  and  his  ob- 
servations came  to  an  end. 

Mrs.  Damant  stood  before  him,  with  enough  like- 
ness to  her  former  self  to  be  easily  recognised,  and  for 
the  moment,  at  least,  everything  else  was  forgotten. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  recalling  himself  to  her  recol- 
lection as  the  Algy  Eastwood  who  had  been  her  hus- 
band's friend,  but  the  interview  was  not  as  agitating  or 
as  painful  as  Mr.  Bomaine  had  feared,  or  as  Eastwood 
had  secretly  dreaded.  There  was  just  a  moment's 
wild  wonder  and  amaze,  a  passionate  inquiry  if  he 
had  brought  her  news  either  of  life  or  death,  and  then 
the  habits  of  nearly  twenty  years  had  resumed  their 
sway,  and  the  palpitating,  agitated  woman  had  sub- 
sided into  the  serene  and  gentie  Mrs.  Damant  whom 
Ely  knew  so  well,  and  had  given  her  husband's  friend 
the  half  sad  and  wholly  sweet  welcome  that  any  other 
widow  might. 

And  Eastwood  had  been  gently  sympathetic,  without 
any  of  the  suppressed  indignation  that  had  marred  Mr. 
Romaine's  sympathy  to  that  loyal  and  loving  heart. 
Damant  must  be  dead,  he  agreed,  or  he  would  certainly 
have  returned  before  this  to  the  wife  he  had  loved  so 
well ;  and  Eastwood  was  even  able  to  suggest  a  reason 
for  his  flight  in  the  pressure  of  debts  of  which  the 
deserted  wife  had  never  even  heard. 

And  so  she  made  him  tenderly  welcome,  and  took 
him  out  amongst  her  friends  to  introduce  him  to  her 
father  and  her  daughter,  only  bidding  him  remember 
that  she  called  herself  the  widow  they  both  believ«xi 
she  was,  and  that  nothing  must  be  said  to  suggest 
a  doubt  to  her  daughter's  mind,  or  to  the  friends  who 
were  gathered  on  her  lawn. 

Canon  Treheme  was  courteous,  but  not  geniaL 
That  a  man  had  been  his  son-in-law's  friend  was 
scarcely  a  passport  to  his  affections  ;  but  Tessa  glowed 
into  a  warmth  of  welcome  that  amply  atoned  for  her 
grandfather's  shortcomings. 

A  friend  of  her  father  si  The  girl  had  heard  so 
little  of  that  long-lost  father,  there  had  been  so  little 
it  was  right  or  kind  to  tell,  that  there  had  been  all  the 
more  room  for  imagination  to  raise  an  ideal  image 
Bufficientiy  unlike  the  real  Damant.  The  silence  that 
had  charitably  veiled  his  memory  was  full  of  tender 
fancies  and  poetic  regrets,  of  an  unuttered  and  un- 
suspected hero-worship  to  which  its  object  might 
never  have  attained  if  he  had  not  been  left  so  vague 
and  unsubstantial  a  name. 

Eastwood  understood  that  it  was  all  for  her  father's 
sake  that  Miss  Damant  smiled  on  him  so  kindly  ;  but 
he  was  more  concerned  to  enjoy  the  smiles  than  to 
inquire  into  their  origin.  He  devoted  himself  to  her 
with  the  sort  of  chivalric  homage  a  man  of  his  age 
may  naturally  pay  to  a  girl  so  much  younger  than 
himself  ;  and  for  her  father's  sake  Tessa  allowed 
herself  to  be  engrossed  a  little  more  than  a  hostess 
should — at  least,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Bomaine. 

For  his  daughter's  sake  the  Canon  had  striven  to  be 
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oivil  to  his  unwelcome  gn^est,  and  had  introdnoed  him 
to  one  or  two  long-coated  dignitaries,  one  of  whom 
had  reoognifled  him  as  Lord  Eastwood^s  cousin.  East- 
wood Park  was  not  very  near  Ely,  but  the  old  lord 
was  sufficiently  well  known  there  to  make  his  heir- 
presumptive  an  object  of  interest  to  the  rather  ex- 
clusive circle  gathered  round  Mrs.  Damant's  lounging- 
ohair ;  and  Eastwood  might  have  paid  his  respects  to 
very  exalted  dowagers  if  he  had  not  preferred  to  sit  by 
Tessa  and  talk  to  her  till  it  was  time  for  him  to  go. 
He  had  an  appointment  in  London,  he  explained  in  a 
tone  of  regret,  but  when  he  came  down  to  Eastwood 
again  he  should  hope  to  be  permitted  to  renew  his  ac- 
quaintance with  his  friends  in  the  Close  at  Ely. 

"  Then  let  us  hope  it  may  be  long  before  he  is 
invited  to  Eastwood  Park,"  said  Leonard  unkindly, 
when  Eastwood  bad  bowed  himself  away.  "  Tessa  f 
how  could  you  sit  and  let  him  prose  away  to  you  like 
that  ? " 

"  He  talked  very  sensibly.  He  didn't  prose  at  all,** 
protested  Tessa. 

*•  Everyone  proses  when  they  talk  sensibly,**  said 
Lenny  sententiously. 

"  Hear  him  I "  cried  a  man  standing  near.  '*  What 
a  flood  of  light  that  throws  on  your  conversation, 
Lenny  1 " 

Leonard  laughed  good-humouredly. 

**  I  'm  not  a  Senior  Optinie,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,** 
he  observed.  **Oome,  Tessa,  isn*t  it  our  turn,  now 
this  set*s  over?*' 

"  Is  it  7 "  said  Tessa,  looking  round.  "  But,  Leonard, 
there  *s  Miss  Golbrant  all  by  herself.  Would  you  rrry 
much  mind ?" 

"Mind  I  I  should  think  I  should  I  Why,  you 
know  she  can*t  get  a  ball  over  the  net,  and  is  always 
getting  in  the  wrong  court,  and  fouling  her  partner's 
stroke.'* 

"Yes,  I  know;  but  I  don't  believe  she's  had  a 
game  all  the  afternoon.** 

"  Because  no  one  would  play  with  her,"  ejaculated 
Lenny. 

^  Oh,  then  there 's  all  the  more  reason,"  said  Tessa, 
looking  so  distressed  that  Lenny's  good-nature  was 
not  proof  against  her  appealing  eyes. 

"  All  right,  I  '11  go  and  ask  her,"  he  exclaimed,  and 
strode  away  swinging  his  racquet,  and  looking  as 
nearly  sulky  as  it  was  possible  for  Lenny  to  look. 

Tessa's  eyes  followed  him  gratefully. 

"  How  good  he  is  I "  she  murmured,  half  to  herself 
and  half  to  the  man  who  had  been  standing  silently 
by,  and  listening  to  her  colloquy  with  Leonard 
Romaine  with  a  half-amused  and  half -satirical  smile. 
He  was  a  Romaine  himself,  a  cousin  of  Leonard  s, 
and  owner  of  a  small  estate  a  few  miles  out  of  Ely — 
on  the  strength  of  which  the  Romaines  claimed  to  be 
considered  county  people,  and  held  up  their  heads 
with  the  best 

Austin  Romaine  was  fair,  like  his  cousin,  but  with- 
out Leonard's  almost  feminine  delicacy  of  colouring, 
and  with  features  less  regularly  formed.  He  had 
the  same  clear,  large-pupilled  eyes,  but  the  mouth 
was  decidedly  flrmer,  though  perhaps  it  lost  in 
sweetness  as  much  as  it  gained  in  strength.  He  was 
^  little  taller  than  his  cousin^  and  more  stoutly  built. 


but  he  had  the  same  air  of  high-bred  courtesy,  and 
a  dignified  manner  that  made  Lenny's  seem  almost 
boyish. 

"GkK)d?'*  he  said,  looking  at  Tessa's  eager  face  all 
aglow  with  gratitude.  "  It  is  at  least  a  goodness 
that  is  abundantly  repaid." 

She  did  not  understand  either  his  words  or  the 
bitterness  in  his  voice,  and  looked  at  him  reproach- 
fully. 

"  Do  you  know,  Austin,  I  think  you  are  a  little — 
just  a  little-Hinjust  to  Leonard  sometimes  ?  *' 

"  And  do  you  know,  Ermyntrude,  I  think  you  are  a 
little — just  a  little — ^unjust  to  Anntin  sometimes  ?  ** 

"  In  what  way  7  *'  she  asked  quickly,  and  a  litUe 
proudly. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  complaining,*'  he  said  quietly.  "  I 
will  not— I  do  not — grudge  Lenny  his  privileges ;  but 
I  don't  know  that  you  need  bestow  such  lavish  grati- 
tude upon  him  for  saying  *  Yes,'  when  you  remember 
how  very  much  easier  that  always  is  to  him  than 
saying  'No.'" 

"  That  is  true,"  she  owned  ;  but  she  thought  that  in 
this  case  Austin  could  not  appreciate  the  sacrifice 
Lenny  had  made.  What  would  it  have  mattered  to 
Austin  Romaine  whether  she  were  his  partner  or  not  ? 
She  reared  her  head  proudly,  and  looked  at  him  with 
a  sort  of  unconscious  defiance. 

"  Lenny  is  weak,  I  know,  but  that  is  only  because 
he  is  90  kind-hearted.  Now,  I  believe  you  quite  enjoy 
saying  *  No.*  don't  you  ? " 

"  Sometimes,"  he  admitted,  with  the  faintest  pos- 
sible smile  touching  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  "  We 
are  not  much  alike,  Lenny  and  I.  We  are  like  fruit 
grown  on  different  sides  of  the  walL** 

"I  wonder  which  side  Lenny's  is?" 

"The  south,  for  he  catches  all  the  sun." 

"  Oh,  Austin  \  When  you  have  Elilwnk.  and  he 
has  to  grind  at  the  ofllce  all  day  1 "  A  slight  move- 
ment of  Austin's  eyebrows  made  her  add  hastily — 
"Of  course,  I  don't  mean  days  like  this.  But  he  could 
not  have  so  many  holidays  if  his  father  were  not 
so  kind." 

•*  His  father  is  not  the  only  one  who  is  kind  to 
Leonard.  I  think.  I  might  well  say  he  has  the  south 
side  of  the  wall.** 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  his  tone  that  struck  her, 
little  as  she  understood  its  source.  She  looked  at  him 
shyly,  with  a  softened  regard,  but  he  was  staring 
straight  before  him,  and  she  did  not  venture  to  speak. 
With  Austin  Romaine  Miss  Damant  was  always 
curiously  shy.  She  stood  by  him,  as  silent  as  him- 
self, and  tried  to  give  her  attention  to  the  tennis, 
where  Lenny  and  his  partner  seemed  to  be  getting 
decidedly  the  worst  of  it,  and  their  opponents  were 
very  jubilant  indeed.  She  could  hear  Miss  Golbrant 
ordering  Lenny  about,  giving  him  impossible  direc- 
tions, and  getting  in  his  way  as  he  had  predicted. 

Tessa  smiled  at  Lenny's  excruciated  face,  and  then 
she  g^lanoed  at  his  cousin,  who  was  frowning  and 
looking  as  if  anything  so  frivolous  as  tennis  was 
beneath  the  attention  of  a  rational  being.  So  at  leant 
Tessa  interpreted  the  grave  and  almost  stern  exprw*- 
sion.  but  Austin's  thoughts  were  far  enough  from 
tennis  balls, 
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The  young  owner  of  Elibank  had  indeed  a  good 
deal  to  make  him  look  graver  and  older  than  most 
men  of  twenty-foor.  He  had  oome  into  an  en- 
oombered  estate  about  three  years  ago,  and  they  had 
not  been  years  to  bring  prosperity  to  anyone  whose 
income  was  derived  from  land.  Bat  then  Austin 
Romaine  was  not  a  man  who  aired  his  troubles.  It 
was  known  that  his  father  had  been  extravagant, 
but  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  he  had  bequeathed 
to  his  eldest  son  no  one  even  suspected.  He  forced 
himself  to  smile  now  as  he  met  Tessa^s  wondering 
glance. 

•'  I  'm  afraid  I  Ve  been  very  rude,  have  I  not  ?  Why 
don't  you  scold  me  like  you  do  Lenny  7  ** 

**  How  do  you  know  I  scold  Lenny  7 "  she  laughed. 

"I've  heard  you,  dozens  of  times." 

She  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it,  and  Lenny,  coming 
up  after  finding  Miss  Colbrant  a  distant  seat  and  a 
cup  of  tea,  added  his  testimony. 

" It's  a  true  bill,  Tessa!  you  bully  me  frightfully. 
Are  you  giving  Austin  a  turn  now  7 " 

The  shy,  deprecating  glance  was  sufficiently  unlike 
bullying  to  make  both  tiie  cousins  smile ;  but  perhaps 
there  was  some  truth  in  Austin's  remark  that  the  sun 
never  thawed  enough  on  hU  side  the  walL  There  was 
always  a  little  stiffness  between  Austin  Romaine  and 
Ermyntrude  Bamant.  To  him  she  was  never  Tessa, 
but  always  Ermyntrude,  and  the  stately  and  formal 
name  seemed  a  type  of  their  relations  with  each  other. 
Neither  was  ever  quite  natural  and  unconstrained 
when  the  other  was  by,  and  Leonard  congratulated 
himself  that  Tessa  had  so  different  a  manner  to  him. 

''  For  really,  she 's  as  jolly  as  a  girl  can  be,"  he  said 
to  his  cousin,  as  they  walked  away  from  the  Close  on 


hour  later.    *•  You  needn't  sneer,  Austin  1    She's  like 
another  girl  when  you're  not  by." 

"I  wasn't  sneering,"  said  Austin.  "I  was  only 
wondering  what  jolly  might  mean  when  applied  to  a 
girl  Hke  tliat." 

"Jolly?  Why,  any  duffer  knows  that  I "  cried 
Leonard;  and  Austin  inquired  no  further. 

And,  meanwhile,  Eastwood  was  waiting  at  the  bleak 
and  windy  station  for  the  London  express. 

A  little  while  he  paced  the  platform  in  deep  medita- 
tion, and  then  he  raised  his  head  and  showed  a  face 
resolute,  determined,  and  triumphant. 

"  They  know — nothing  !  "  he  said,  under  his  breath. 
"  It  is  lucky  I  traced  them  out,  for  now  my  course  is 
clear.  The  girl  is  a  beauty,  and  makes  it  all  smooth 
sailing.  I  am  willing  to  do  my  part,  and  it  will  be 
her  own  fault  if  she  is  not  Bome  day  Lady  Eastwood." 

He  shivered,  half  with  excitement  and  half  with 
the  chilly  east  wind  that  was  tearing  over  the  windy 
flats,  and  went  into  the  waiting-room. 

There  was  the  usual  furniture  in  it,  and  a  few 
people  waiting  like  himself  for  the  train.  Eastwood 
did  not  sit  down,  but  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
looking  aimlessly  at  the  time-tables  on  the  table,  and 
the  texts  that  hung  in  the  usual  manner  on  the  walls, 
till  one  of  the  rows  of  thick  black  type  seemed  to 
detach  itself  from  the  rest — 

"  Is  lliy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing?" 

Eastwood  read  the  words  as  if  there  had  been  no 
other  text  upon  the  page ;  and  then,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  other  passengers,  he  tore  the  tablet  from 
its  place  and  hurled  it  into  the  empty  grate. 
(7*11  he  continued.) 


-^^^^^^^!^t^^i^7^^ 
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^^O  ^  on  the  lawn  the  self-abeorbM  pair : 
V^^        His  load  is  eighty,  she  is  scarcely  seven : 
Through  lengthened  hours  of  sadness  orbed 
with  prayer 
His  eyes  have  lost  the  grey  of  worldly  care. 
And  caught  the  blue  of  rest,  as  though  for  heaven. 


She  is  his  Sovereign :  he,  her  willing  bond ; 

He    smiles    to    see    her   winsome   wayward- 
ness. 
The  sunlight  shimmers  on  the  glancing  pond. 
And  kisses  all  the  landscape  far  beyond. 

And  folding  hills  enframe  their  loveliness. 


And  she  is  but  an  artless  little  maid, 

As  nigh  the  dawn  of  life  as  he  the  night. 
With  passing  sweetness  on  each  line  and  shade 
Of  child  expression — ^tra^aient  now:  now  staid; 
To  sorrow  strange,  her  toys  her  sole  delight. 


Her  ceafieless  prattle  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

Hard  now  his  fading  eyes  he  seems  to  strain 
To  catch  some  passing  fancy  of  her  choice. 
He  loves  the  changing  music  of  her  voice. 

And  seems  to  be  a  little  child  again. 


Behold  her  now :  how  daintily  she  goes ; 

Oh,  she  is  proud  as  any  queen  self-willed  I 
Though  o'er  his  furrowed  brow  the  gentle  snows 
Hang  agM-like  in  silken-soft  repose, 

Yet  he  will  have  her  every  wiah  fi^lQlled* 


And  there  absorbed  in  never-tiring  play 
They  sit  and  frolic,  till  the  shadows  creep 

In  soft  luxuriance  on  the  golden  day. 

Then  in  his  arms  he  hears  her  gently  pray, 
An4  bears  her  to  her  long  and  peaceful  sleep. 

W.  F, 
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HARDANOER  COSTUME. 
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0" 


^UR  passage 
from  Hull 
to  Bergen  was 
declared  by 
stewards  and 
stewardesses  to 
be  the  worst  on 
record,  and  cer- 
tainly  it  was 
bad  enough  to 
prompt  the  wish 
breathed  by  some 
that  they  might 
never  return  to 
England  again. 
But  the  worst  ex- 
periences come 
to  an  end.  We 
were  brought 
into  harbour, 
limp  .and  life- 
less, and  fifteen 
hours  behind 
time,  as  the  bell 
tolled  the  hour 
of  midnight.  At 
first,  no  happier 
fortune  seemed  to  await  us  on  shore.  The  hotels 
were  all  full.  Weary  as  we  were,  we  were  sent  on 
a  mournful  tramp,  just  as  the  street  lamps  were  being 
extinguished,  to  look  for  lodgings.  The  house  to 
which  we  were  directed,  tall^  gaunt,  absolutely  silent 


and  asleep,  for  a  long  time  gave  no  response  to  our 
appeal  at  dooi  and  window.  At  last,  a  casement  higrh  up 
was  opened,  and  the  door-key  was  thrown  to  the  pave- 
ment at  our  feet.  It  gave  entrance  to  the  common 
hall,  the  house  being  tenanted  in  flats,  but  what  seemed 
to  us  hours  of  parleying  had  to  pass  before  a  friendly 
and  welcome  voice  bade  us  oome  up  higher.  The 
wheel  of  fortune  had  turned.  Presently  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  bright  and  comfortable  rooms  of  the 
Russian  consul,  whose  kindness  at  once  dispelled 
every  memory  of  fatigae  and  hardship.  English 
matrons  are  proverbially  hospitable,  but  even  their 
hospitality  would  be  put  to  a  severe  test  if  they 
were  called  upon,  as  the  consul's  wife  was.  between 
one  and  two  in  the  morning,  to  provide  beds  for  three 
unknown  pilgrims  from  the  sea.  By  this  lady's 
personal  exertions  we  were  laid  comfortably  to  rest 
by  two  a.m.  It  needed  no  pressure  to  induce  us  to 
remain  the  guests  of  such  admirable  hosts.  Every- 
thing was  done  to  make  our  visit  pleasant :  we  re- 
ceived, besides,  all  sorts  of  useful  information  and 
guidance,  and  we  came  readily  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  no  brighter  memory  would  be  left 
by  our  tour  than  that  of  our  sojourn  with  friends  who 
found  a  pleasure  in  being  kind. 

An  obvious  danger  besets  anyone  who  would  give 
an  account  of  a  picturesque  tour.  If  he  begins  in 
raptures,  what  is  he  to  do  by-and-by7  If  his  first 
adjectives  are  in  the  superlative,  where  shall  he 
afterwards  find  a  higher  degree  ?  But  whatever  the 
risk,  Bergen  must  have  its  meed  of  praise.  Its  pure, 
clear  atmosphere,  wholly  free  from  smoke,  its  wide 


'Bra"  means  Glacier. 
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Sireets  and  spacious  market-places,  its  fine  public 
buildings,  and  its  pretty  wooden  houses  painted 
in  low  ^rreys  &nd  yellows,  picked  out  in  brigchtcr 
colours,  its  fjords  and  lakes,  its  villa-decked  hills  and 
sheltering  cliffs,  its  well-dressed,  well-mannered, 
good-natured  if  somewhat  sober-faced  inhabitants, 
photograph  themselves  vividly  and  permanently 
on  foreign  eyes.  A  carpet  of  juniper  twigs  strew- 
ing the  footway  before  a  hospital,  and  betokening 
that  a  body — the  body  of  a  young  officer — ^had  just 
been  carried  thence  to  the  grave,  reminded  us  that 
in  Bergen,  too,  sorrow  has  entrance;  but  to  us  it 
seemed  just  the  place  where  tears  need  not  fall, 
nor  serves  quiver,  nor  brains  ache,  nor  spirits  droop 
any  more. 

It  was  pleasant  to  look  upon  Bergen  rather  than 
Hull,  as  the  starting  point  of  our  tour.    We  felt  we 
were  beginning  when  we  took  the  train  for  Voese- 
vangen.    The  journey  of  four  hours  was  interesting 
in  many  ways.    It  confirmed  our  impressions  of  the 
joys  of  Bergen  life,  as  we  travelled  at  first  through 
a  well- watered  and  cultivated  country  full  of  pretty 
villas  standing  in  gardens  where  art  had  helped  but 
not  hindered  nature.    All  looked  pure,  and  fresh,  and 
clean.    Afterwards  it  gave  us  our  first  fjord  views ; 
and  if  this  had  been  the  only  fjord  in  Norway  we 
should  have  indulged  freely  in  sounding  its  praises. 
The  water,  the  overhanging  cliffs  well  wooded  up  the 
greater    part   of   their    heights,    the   ever-changing 
vista,  as  one  inlet  after  another  disclosed  some  new 
combination  of  beauty,  must  always  be  at- 
tractive.     Scotland  can  furnish  scenery  of 
the   same  type,  but  not  on  anything  like 
the  same  scale,  nor  of  like  variety.    And 
Scotland    and    most  other  pleasure    resorts 
seldom  provide  the    leisure  which   tourists 
in  Norway  enjoy.    The  train  moved  in  the 
most   easy-going    fashion.     There   was    no 
hurry,    and    how    much    does    that    mean 
to   a  tired  Englishman  I      The   little  quiet 
stations  came  at  short  intervals,  and  people 
got  out  and  chatted,  and  sauntered  about 
the  train  at  their  will.     There  was  free- 
dom, too,  in  the  carriages,  constructed  on 
the  Continental  system,  and  allowing  more 
movement   and   choice  of    seats.     In    fact, 
the  idea  that  you  might  do  much  as  you 
liked    unmarshalled    by    porters    and     un- 
harassed  by  whistles,  was  something  worth 
coming  for.    And,  if  we  had  been  engineers, 
we  should  have  had  one  more  interesting 
experience  in  observing  how  cunningly  the 
railway  threaded  and  cut  its  course  over 
lakes   and    under  mountains,   piercing    the 
latter  by  some  sixty  or  seventy  tunnels  in 
as  many  miles. 

We  spent  our  first  Sunday  at  Voes,  and 
attended  the  Norsk  church.  To  our  English 
taste  the  form  of  worship  lacked  brightness 
and  variety.  The  people,  seated,  sang  many 
hymns  to  one  and  the  same  monotonous 
tune  or  chant;  the  pastor,  in  black  gown 
with  white  ruffles  round  the  neck  and 
wrists,  offered  prayers,  facing  eastwards ;  and 
37 


turning  to  the  congregation,  read  i^rtioiis  of  the  Holy 
Word.  While  he  read  the  people  stood.  The  sermon 
occupied  fifty  minutes.  The  preacher  was  a  man  of 
good  delivery,  and  was  listened  to  with  attention. 
During  his  discourse  members  of  his  flock,  especially 
women,  would  seek  relief  or  show  particular  interest 
by  standing  up  for  a  few  minutes. 

Voss  is  a  pretty  place  by  a  lake,  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  Beyond  the  lake  rises  a  snow-capped  mount- 
ain, which,  however,  during  our  stay  wore  another 
cap— a  turban  of  clouds. 

On  a  first  visit  to  a  country  it  is  probably  wiser  to 
confine  one's  footsteps  to  the  beaten  track.  The  best 
places  are  sure  to  lie  on  it.  If  you  have  a  chance  of 
coming  again,  you  can  pick  and  choose  with  the  dis- 
cretion which  comes  of  knowledge.  To  this  beaten 
path  we  kept.  The  names  of  Eide,  Odde,  Gudvangen, 
Naerodal,  Faleide,  Balholmen,  Molde,  are  well  known 
to  all  tourists  in  Norway.  To  describe  their  charms 
would  require  a  rich  vocabulary.  Each  place  in  turn 
seemed  to  excel  the  last ;  at  each  point  we  felt  a 
jealousy  lest  the  new  love  should  displace  the  old. 
Now  and  then  the  appetite  for  seeing  became  cloyed ; 
we  could  not  take  in  any  more. 

But  even  where  all  is  beautiful,  it  mui«t  be  that 
some  scenes  shall  stand  out  super- eminent.  The  view 
at  Stalheim,  between  Yoss  and  Gudvangen,  is  said 
to  be  unique — "nothing  like  it  in  Europe."  It  cornea 
suddenly,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  a  cry  of 
delight  when  it  comes.    You  have  been  gradually 
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aaoendin^  to  a  height  of  1,^00  feet,  and  then,  in  a 
moment,  you  look  over  an  almost  perpendicular  wa  1, 
we  might  ocill  it — deep,  deep  down  into  a  dark 
valley.  As  we  saw  it,  a  rainbow  arched  it.  Stupend- 
ous cliffs  hedged  it  in.  One  of  them  stood  out  a 
little  by  itself,  a  perfectly  symmetrical  though 
truncat^  cone,  3,600  feet  high.  The  others,  often 
higher  still,  towered  and  surged  against  each  other 
like  the  waves  of  some  gigantic  sea.  Gudvangen,  to 
which  the  valley  leads,  sees  no  sun  through  the 
winter  months,  buried  beneath  the  shade.  It  may  be 
the  point  of  view,  half-way  between  heaven  and 
earth,  that  makes  this  scene  so  unlike  any  other  and 
BO  strangely  attractive.  Whatever  the  cause,  its 
fascination  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Many  travellers 
turn  back  to  renew  the  impression.  Not  so  we ;  first 
impressions  cannot  be  renewed. 

As  we  descended  by  a  wonderfully  oonstructed 
zigzag,  two  beautiful  waterfalls,  one  on  either  hand, 
met  us,  each  in  turn  claiming  the  palm  of  beauty ; 
and  then  we  traced  the  course  of  the  stream  which 
they  fed,  its  waters  so  transparent  that  only  its 
rippling  and  its  foam  revealed  the  surface  to  the 
eye. 

The  Naerodal,  to  which  this  scene  belongs,  was  not 
afterwards  excelled  in  grandeur  ;  but  there  are  tracts 
which  compare  with  it.  In  them,  whether  on  fjord 
or  lake  or  road,  we  were  sunk  down,  almost  or 
altogether  to  the  sea-level,  mighty  cliffs  of  four 
or  five'  or  six  thousand  feet  overhanging  us.  Such 
memories  we  have  of  the  inner  Sogne  fjord ;  of  the 
Gteiranger  fjord,  which,  branching  from  the  Noid 
fjord,  pierces  in  among  glacier  basins  of  oppressive 
depth ;  and  of  the  solemn  Eikisdal  lake  near  Molde. 
It  is  difficult  to  connect  these  places  with  any 
thoughts  of  man  or  of  the  populated  world  at  all. 
They  do  not  suggest  life..  They  stand  in  eternal 
solitude,  eternal  strength.  Norway  may  be  above  or  . 
beyond ;  and  you  long  for  win|SB  to  mount  and  look 
and  see  ;  but  thia  that  jou  do  «ee  is  not  Norway,  nor 
any  other  land  of  mjin.  Bears  may  haply  Itirk  in 
those  dark  fissures  which  lacerate  the  rocks,  or  among 
that  stunted  brushwood,  but  not  men ;  and  yet,  while 
you  are  thus  pondering,  you  have  but  to  fix  the  eye 
attentively — there,  half-way  up  to  the  blue  heavens, 
on  a  sloping  ledge  which  it  makes  you  giddy  to  look 
at,  is  a  mountain  farm  of  many-tinted  green,  baring 
its  bosom  to  the  sun.  There,  men  and  women  and 
children  live  all  the  year.  And  beneath,  you  can 
discern  a  boat-house :  some  perilous  path  there  must 
be  between  the  farm  and  the  sea.  And  sometimes 
the  silence  is  startled  by  a  yodel  from  a  woman's  rich 
voice,  wakening  oft-renewed  echoes  among  the 
crevasses  in  the  rocks,  and  then  you  discover  the 
saier  where  the  milkmaid  lives  among  her  fiocks  and 
herds,  perhaps  alone,  perhaps  the  guardian  of  one 
among  many  rocky  pastures. 

Other  scenes  of  great  magnificence,  though  not  so 
shut  in  or  shut  out  from  the  world,  are  to  be  found — 
on  looking  back,  for  instance,  towards  Red  from  the 
Utvig  road,  on  the  way  to  Faleide  ;  and  again,  on  the 
descent  to  Uellesylt.  In  these  instances  you  obtaii^ 
greater  distance  and  more  proportion,  without  losing 
anything  of  the  beauty  of  outline  or  the  senfie  of 


massive  strength.  In  the  Red  view  the  mountains 
stand  together  in  a  great  assembly,  separate,  but 
within  speech  of  one  another — a  mighty  parliament. 
The  words  of  the  old  prophet  came  to  mind,  "Hear  ye, 
O  mountains,  the  Lord's  controversy,  and  ye  strong 
foundations  of  the  earth."  Here,  too,  we  gained  * 
height  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  look  up  and  over  a 
glacier  to  the  wide  snow-land  of  the  Jostedal,  the 
surface  of  which  measures  500  square  miles.  Cliff 
over  cliff  of  ice,  field  beyond  field  of  snow,  it  stretched 
away,  at  last  dimly,  towards  the  east,  far  as  eye  or 
glass  could  carry.  What  was  its  depth  ?  We  might 
guess  at  it  from  the  heights  of  the  mountains  which 
buttressed  it;  and  we  might  shudder  as  the  mind 
travelled  back  to  the  drear  ages  long  ago,  when  all 
Norway,  and  more  than  Norway,  lay  dead,  fettered  in 
ice  and  shrouded  in  snow. 

But  Norway  is  not  all  qb  we  have  described  it. 
Sometimes  the  fjords  open  out,  and  the  hills  are 
lower,  and  the  valleys  widen,  and  the  s'  ver  birch 
mingles  with  or  replaces  the  pine,  and  thi^** lake-sides 
are  dotted  with  red-roofed  villages,  gathered  about 
pretty  white  churches;  and  all  round  are  fruit 
gardens,  and  on  the  waters  the  lightest,  most  grace- 
ful boats  are  pulled  by  men  or  women  with  such  skill 
that  they  seem  to  be  endowed  with  an  intelligence  of 
their  own.  And  the  roads,  when  the  undulations  are 
slight,  are  as  smooth  as  a  park-drive,  and  pass,  un- 
fenced,  through  park-like  lands,  where  tiny  cattle 
feed  among  abounding  foliage ;  and  the  peasant 
proprietors,  with  wives  and  sons  and  daughters, 
are  seen  shaving  the  grass,  or  hanging  out  the  hay 
like  clothes  on  long  railings  to  dry,  or  building  up 
the  rye  into  thin,  tall  stocks ;  and  where  the  root- 
crops,  and  especially  potatoes,  grow  in  luxuriant 
healthiness. 

For  fjord  scenery  of  this  kind  we  should  choose 
Balholmen,  on  the  Sogne  fjord.  The  guide-books  com- 
pare it,  not  inaptly,  to  Lucerne.  There  are  the  four 
arms  of  the  lake,  the  farther  one  darkening  into 
shadow  ;  and  there,  no  doubt  on  a  reduced  scale  of 
height,  imagination  will  show  you  the  Righi  and 
Pilatus  on  either  hand;  but  there  yon  have,  what 
Lucerne  wants,  the  freshest  air,  every  draught  letter 
than  many  glasses  of  champagne,  and  many  draught8 
bringing  no  headache  after  them;  and  there  are 
bathing  and  boating,  and  a  beautiful  ^K'alk  by  the 
waterside  for  wearied  or  aged  feet;  and  then  easy 
ascents  to  milk-stored  steters  for  the  sober-minded 
and  middle-aged;  and  then  sharp  arrctes  and  bits 
of  snow  for  the  young  and  enterprising.  Balholmei 
is  a  beautiful  place,  abounding  with  attractions.  We 
are  afraid  it  must  grow ;  we  were  thankful  to  have 
seen  it  while  it  was  still  left  to  Nature  and  the 
Norse. 

Faleide,  too,  has  a  charm  of  its  own  ;  but  it  is 
rather  pretty  to  look  at  than  to  tarry  in.  It  is  too 
much  shut  in.  It  owes  its  fame  partly  to  being  on 
the  high  road  for  tourists,  and  still  more  to  its  giving 
access  to  the  famous  glacier  valleys  of  Loen  and 
Olden. 

Often  we  found  ourselves  in  more  secluded  spots, 
scarcely  less  to  be  desired  in  their  own  way.  Of 
these  were  Forde,  with  its  inn  by  the  salmon  stream  ; 
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and  Xedre  Vassenden ;  and  Aardal,  quite  primitive, 
wnere  they  got  out  of  bed  at  midnight  to  be  hospitable 
to  us  ;  and  Grodaas,  with  its  cataract  falling  almost  on 
the  doorstep ;  and  Bed,  where  the  drawing-room  was 
decked  like  a  conservatory,  and  the  dinner  was  of  the 
daintiest  and  most  tempting. 

Out  from  all  the  rest  stands  Molde,  in  a  category  of 
its  own:  sea  and  mountain,  range  beyond  range 
through  and  around  the  Romsdal.  From  east  to 
west  the  eye  can  traverse  fifty  miles.  In  the  imme- 
diate foreground  the  wide  but  landlocked  waters, 
with  a  steamer  here  and  there  to  mark  distance  and 
magnitude ;    beyond,   a   belt    of    lowland    islands ; 


The  Voriiigsfoss  pours  the  contents  of  a  real  river — 
no  mere  streamlet— down  700  feet  into  a  dark  cauldron 
from  which  volumes  of  spray  are  driven  back  to  a 
height  considerably  exceeding  that  from  which  they 
fell.  This  foss  is  approached  by  a  ride  through  a 
savage  pass.  It  is  a  curious  sensation  to  sit  on  your 
X>ony  while  it  ponders  for  some  seconds  where  it  shall 
next  plant  its  footsteps.  The  way  to  the  Lotefoss,  on 
the  contrary,  is  by  the  smoothest  of  drives  from 
Odde  up  a  charming  valley,  while,  beside  you,  the 
river  sometimes  loses  itself  in  the  placid  waters  of  a 
lake,  but  more  often  plunges  through  the  riven  rocks 
with  surpassing  fury.    It  forms  a  fit  introduction  to 
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further  back  the  mainland  on  which  Vestnaes  lies, 
and  then  the  great  mountains,  strikingly  bold  and 
varied  in  outline,  and  full  of  all  manner  of  lights 
and  shadows  and  gradations  of  colour. 

A  little  space  must  be  given  to  the  Hardanger 
fjord  by  itself.  Generally,  it  is  wider,  more  roomy 
than  the  others.  Its  mountains  meet  it  with  an 
easier  slope,  and  the  intervals  are  more  frequent  where 
the  farms  lie.  Even  the  mountains  which  support  the 
Folgefond,  a  great  snow-field  forty  miles  in  length, 
are  decked  with  gardens  at  their  feet.  Glaciers 
flowing  over  the  mountain  tops  sometimes  descend 
low  into  the  valley  without  marring  their  greenness. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  '*  Nature  "  is  in  a  gentler 
mood  on  the  Hardanger  than  elsewhere.  Here  is  the 
region  of  waterfalls.  True,  they  are  everywhere, 
and  must  be  everywhere  in  a  country  like  Norway. 
Beautiful  gauze  veils,  like  the  Staubach,  meet  one  at 
every  turn ;  but  here  the  Force — the  Foss  they  call 
it — is  found  in  the  greatness  of  its  strength.  The 
SkjsBggedal  is  spoken  of  as  the  finest  fall  in  Europe. 


the  fall — or  rather  falls,  for  there  are  three  of  them 
— flanking  on  both  sides  a  long  bridge  by  which  the 
torrent  is  crossed.  In  a  moment  you  are  blinded  and 
drenched  by  the  spray  and  deafened  by  the  roar.  We 
had  to  escape  behind  a  projecting  spur,  and  to  climb  it 
before  we  could  gain  any  vantage  ground  for  our  view. 
But  if  we  were  commending  a  tour  in  Norway  to  a 
jaded  brother,  we  should  not  be  content  with  telling 
him  of  scenic  attractions.  We  have  indeed  spoken 
already  of  the  exhilarating  air  ^nd  the  freedom  from 
restraint.  We  may  add  that  there  is  much  to  obviate 
e/inui  and  fatigue  by  the  frequent  change  in  the  mode 
of  conveyance.  True,  the  fjord  voyages  are  sometimes 
long,  and  a  pleasant  book  is  then  a  pleasant  com- 
panion ;  but  grand  drives  in  carrioles  intervene  and 
fill  up  three  or  more  hours  of  the  day.  The  carriole 
is  by  no  means  a  rude  carriage,  and  we  have  seen 
some  of  sufficient  elegance  to  awaken  a  wish  that 
they  could  be  transported  to  England.  The  ponies 
vary  in  quality,  but  most  of  them  are  stout  and 
sure,  and  some  are  fleet  of  foot.    The  hotels  have  their 
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defects.  The  beds  are  short,  the  basins  small.  But 
all  is  clean.  The  food  is  good,  the  cooking  often 
excellent,  the  coffee  superb,  the  supply  generous,  even 
lavish ;  and  no  pains  are  spared  in  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  the  guest.  We  say  "guest,"  for  the  old 
idea  of  host  and  guest  still  lives.  No  doubt  you  pay — 
moderately — when  the  visit  is  over,  but  while  it  lasts 
you  are  a  guest  Your  host  is  your  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.  You  salute  him  with  uplifted  hat  when 
you  arrive,  you  shake  him  heartily  by  the  hand  with 
"  Monge  taU  I "  when  you  reluctantly  leave.  Indeed, 
the  Norwegians  are  the  best  part  of  Norway.  The 
men  are  well  grown  and  well  made,  athletic  and 
handsome,  like  Englishmen  of  the  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed  type.  The  women  arp  comely,  often  pretty» 
always  innocent  looking,  their  faces  readily  lighting 
up  with  smiles  and  brimming  over  with  good  nature. 
Their  dress  is  simple :  a  common  feature  being  a 
handkerchief  folded  diamond-wise  and  tied  beneath 
the  chin.    A  dress  of  serge  or,  in  higher  circles,  of 


fine  cloth,  the  colour  uniform  in  the  same  region,  but 
varying  as  we  passed  from  place  to  place.  The  child- 
ren are  warmly  clothed  in  the  same  material,  but  in 
long  gowns,  rather  than  frocks,  which  look  dowdy, 
and  seem  to  unfit  them  for  play.  The  young  girls, 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  wear  loose  white  sleeves, 
with  bodices  of  bright  colour,  usually  scarlet  There 
is  no  tight-lacing,  and  if  Venus  ever  appeared  among 
the  glaciers  or  sprang  from  the  torrent  foam,  it  was 
not  with  a  slender  waist 

Norway  has  not  much  to  learn  in  regard  to  the 
comforts  of  civilisation,  and  it  may  be  we  have  some- 
thing to  unlearn  as  to  its  arts.  W-e  often  sighed  out 
a  somewhat  hopeless  prayer  that  England  might 
emancipate  herself,  and  return  to  the  simple,  unsophis- 
ticated life  which  is  still  exemplified  in  these  de- 
scendants of  one  section,  at  least,  of  our  illustrious 
ancestors. 

***  The  illusiratioiis  to  thiit  paper  are  engraved  from  photograpbs 
by  Messrs.  T.  Frith  and  Co.,  Beigata. 


MI8S    CHESNEY'S    SAPPHIRE    BROOCH. 

A  STORY   IN   TWO  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPITER    n. 
^NE  !    At  first  what  had 
happened  seemed  so  im- 
possible, Phyllis  could 
only    stand    paralysed 
with    amazement,     in- 
redulous  of  the  fact    But 
lere  it  remained  blankly 
mfronting  her. 
All  else  was  in  the  room 
s  when  she  had  quitted  it ; 
le    window    closed ;    the 
[lair  straight  and  orderly 
1  front  of  it ;  no  slightest 
)ken   of    any    intrusion ; 
le    very  box   as   she   re- 
lembered    laying    it,    by 
He    of    those    freaks    of 
lemory  which   sometimes 
ike  note  of  insignificant 
rifies,    the    lid    at    right 
agles  to  it  just  above  a 
ig  star  in  the  pattern  of 
the  tablecloth.    No  one  was 
in    the   house   but  herself,  her  mother,    and   John 
Maryon.    Yet  without  sight,  sound,  or  visible  agency 
that  costly  trinket  had  vanished  I 

Vanished  from  luir  keeping  I  Phyllis  felt  herself 
growing  cold  as  ice.  Never  would  Miss  Chesney  for- 
give her  the  loss ;  and  yet— shaking  herself  as  from  the 
grip  of  nightmare— lost  it  could  not  be.  Had  she  by 
ill-hap  lifted  the  brooch  out  when  John  Maryon 
knocked,  and  had  she  carelessly  carried  it  to  the 
door?  Dropped  it  perchance  in  tho<«e  joyful  seconds? 
She  "knew  she  had  not  touched  the  ornament,  yet 
felt  constrained,  lamp  in  hand,  to  go  slowly  up  the 


little  hall,  searcliing  at  every  step ;  but  it  was  not 
there. 

*'  Phyllis,"  cried  her  mother,  '*  what  are  you  doing  / 
Are  you  not  coming,  dear  I " 

"Presently,  mother,"  the  girl  answered,  trying  to 
make  her  voice  sound  natural  as  she  turned  back  from 
the  fruitless  hunt  She  would  not  tell  her  dismay 
a  minuue  sooner  than  she  needed  to  one  whom  she 
always  longed  to  shelter  from  all  care. 

Again,  in  futile  hope  that  she  must  have  forgotten 
some  movement  of  her  own,  she  examined  every  nook 
of  the — surely  haunted— room ;  but  vainly.  Then 
she  drew  up  the  blind,  moved  out  the  chair  which 
stood  a  bare  six  inches  forward,  opened  one  side  of 
the  window,  and  peered'  out.  Not  a  rustle,  not  a 
movement  was  to  be  heard.  The  light  of  her  own 
lamp  streamed  over  the  narrow  strip  of  grass, 
bounded,  suburban  fashion,  by  seven  feet  of  rough 
glass-sui mounted  wall  on  either  side,  and  by  a  tall 
hedge  at  the  bottom,  which  separated  them  from 
the  two-acre  garden  of  John  Stopes,  Matty's  father. 
Everyone  had  long  since  gone  home  from  work.  The 
whole  place  was  dark  and  still.  Away  between  her 
and  the  lights  <of  Grouchester  she  saw  the  red  blinds 
on  Miss  Chesney *s  upper  floor ;  still  beyond,  the  many 
gleams  from  the  rows  of  hospital  windows.  Shivering 
and  cold  with  fright,  she  drew  in  again,  sat  down  and 
tried  to  think.  But  in  a  minute  Matty's  single  rap 
resounded  through  the  house,  and  Phyllis  dragged 
herself  up  to  admit  her. 

"  I  was  obliged  to  come  this  way,  as  the  kitchen 
door  is  bolted,  miss,"  apologised  Matty.  "Have  you 
been  in  long,  miss?" 

"Yes,"  Phyllis  answered.  "I  mean — no — oh,  I 
forget.  Be  quick  and  make  tea  now ;  mamma  is 
wanting  it" 
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The  girl  looked  askanoe  at  her  young  mistress. 
What  made  her  so  nnlike  herself  ?  Maybe  glad  that, 
whatever  the  upsetting,  she  had  no  finger  in  it, 
Matty  hurried  off,  and  presently  announced  the  even- 
ing meal  was  ready.  But  it  was  a  sadly  troubled 
one.    Try  as  she  would,  Phyllis  could  keep  no  secret 


share  in  it ;  therefore  they  would  not  even  tell  her  of 
it.  The  two,  alone,  debated  and  rejected  every  pos- 
sible explanation  of  the  impossible  disappearance ;  then, 
each  endeavouring  unavailingly  to  comfort  the  other, 
sat  hand-in-hand  together  the  evening  through,  think- 
ing, till  they  were  sick  at  heart,  what  had  best  be  done. 


'  Light  was  breaking  in  upou  them  all."— p.  584. 


long  from  the  mother  who  read  every  line  of  her 
child's  face,  every  inflection  of  her  voice. 

The  strange  calamity  that  had  overtaken  them  was 
soon  shared  with  vivid  anxiety  by  Mrs.  Fumeaux. 
Together  she  and  Phyllis  once  more  went  over  every 
inch  of  possible  concealing  •  place.  Matty  by  no 
chance  could  know  anything  of  their  loss.  Her 
half -hour's  absence  entirely  exonerated  her  from  any 


Nothing  was  in  their  power  but  to  tell  all  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  so  said  Mrs.  Fumeaux.  Phyllis 
winced,  but  knew  it  was  the  only  course;  and  for 
that  they  must  wait  for  the  morrow,  as  Miss  Chesney 
was  dining  out  this  evening.  Presently  the  much- 
desired  cloak  arrived ;  but  Phyllis  laid  it  aside  with- 
out a  word  to  her  mother.  They  had  no  spirit  now 
for  pleasure  such  as  she  had  planned. 
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With  mominf^,  both  got  np,  pale  and  harassed.  Be- 
fore ten  o'clock  Phyllis  was  at  The  Beeches  with  her 
unfortunate  tidings. 

Miss  Chesney  at  the  news  was  at  first  absolutely 
speechless.  Her  cherished  jewel,  the  ornament  she 
prided  herself  upon  above  all  others — and  she  had 
plenty  of  handsome  ones — gone !  Gone  without  hands. 
Spirited  away  in  a  sort  of  oonjurer*s-trick  fashion. 
Nonsense  1  The  tale  was  not  to  be  believed.  Common 
sense  refused  to  give  it  credence.  Long  living  alone, 
and  accustoming  herself  to  ferret  out  the  peccadilloes 
of  domestics,  had  fostered  habits  of  suspicion  in  Miss 
Chesney ;  now  this  trait  came  to  the  fore.  The  story, 
as  told  to  her,  was  so  palpably  absurd  she  was  ex- 
asperated at  its  even  being  offered. 

**  Why,  Phyllis  Fumeaux  I  "  she  exclaimed  at  last, 
"  you  must  take  me  for  a  fool ;  there  mvM  be  some- 
thing else  youVe  not  told  me  yet.  You  say  you  got 
the  brooch,  or  the  brooches — it  was  stupid  of  the  man 
to  do  them  up  together,  and  you  ought  to  have  made 
him  re-pack  them  separately — but  you  did  get  them 
from  Hairs,  and  went  straight  home?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  said  *  straight'  home,"  said 
Phyllis  hesitatingly  ;  she  was  so  dazed  she  forgot  her 
exact  words. 

Miss  Chesney  caught  her  up  sharply.  '*I  believe 
you  said  *  straight'  home.  But  where  did  you  go 
besides,  thenT' 

*•  To — to,*'  stammered  Phyllis,  feeling  now  totally 
disinclined  to  mention  her  purchase,  *'to  Raynes' — 
for — something." 

Miss  Chesney  looked  keenly  at  her,  a  sort  of  divina- 
tion working  in  her  brain. 

"  Was  it  the  *  something '  you  were  wishing  to  buy 
the  other  day  and  wouldn't  tell  me  what  it  was?" 

**  Y-e-8,"  very  slowly. 

('*  And  she  hadn't  the  money  for  it  two  days  ago, 
but  she  had  yesterday,"  thought  the  questioner 
grimly.)    Then  aloud — 

'*Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  now?" 

Why  she  wanted  to  know  puzsled  Phyllis,  but 
rather  than  offend  again,  *^It  was  only  a  fur  cloak 
for  my  mother,"  she  answered ;  and  was  totally  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  odd  look  Miss  Chesney's 
shrewd  eyes  flashed  on  her. 

'*  I  don't  think,"  said  the  lady,  '*  it  was  wise  of  you 
to  run  in  debt,  even  to  make  your  mother  a  present." 

*'  Oh,  I  never  should ;  I  certainly  did  not  run  in 
debt." 

**  I  understood  last  Tuesday  you  had  no  money  with 
which  to  purchase  this  wish  of  yours." 

Phyllis  crimsoned.  "  I  had  enough  for  that,  only — 
only  it  was  put  away  for  something  else.  I  had  not 
wanted  to  touch  it." 

''In-deed/"  said  Mias  Chesney,  very  drily.  "Well, 
can  you  positively  assert  you  did  not  leave  my 
sapphire  brooch  on  Raynes*  counter?" 

"  Oh,  positively, "  cried  the  girl,  and  once  more 
faithfully  repeated  every  detail  of  the  marvellous 
disappearance,  her  hearer  attending,  but  uttering 
never  a  word. 

As  Phyllis  ended,  her  mother  followed  her  to 
The  Beeches,  unwilling  to  let  her  child  unaided  bear 
the  brunt  of  Miss  Chesney's  probable  and  reasonable 


anger.  "Juliet,"  as  Mrs.  Fumeaux  recollected,  was 
always  hasty-tempered,  and  might  spend  her  wrath 
hotly  upon  Phyllis.  But  Juliet  was  singularly  self- 
contained  for  once ;  received  her  former  schoolfellow 
with  perfect,  though  pitying  civility ;  heard  for  the 
third  time  of  Phyllis's  despairing  search  alone,  of  her 
only  revealing  the  loss  an  hour  after  she  first  knew  of 
it;  and  made  no  other  remark  than  "Poor  Hester! 
poor  Hester  1 "  till,  suddenly  looking  up,  she  said — 

"Now,  you  would  have  given  your  new  fur  cloak 
not  to  have  had  tMs  happen,  I'll  answer  for  it." 

"My  new  fur  cloak?"  repeated  Mrs. Fumeaux;  "*! 
don't  possess  such  a  thing." 

"Oh,  but  your  daughter  does  for  yon,'*  said  Miss 
Chesney  curtly. 

"Phyllis  I" 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  the  girl,  so  weary  and  tired  the 
tears  started  to  her  eyes  at  mention  of  the  luckless 
gift,  "I  had  bought  one  for  you  yesterday,  that's  alL" 

"  But — ^but  how — ^how,  dear  child  ?  " 

"  With — ^with  just  the  three  or  four  pounds  I  had 
hoarded  up  little  by  little  against  when — ^when  I  was 
married,"  almost  whispered  Phyllis,  shamefaced  and 
shy. 

"My  poor  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Fumeaux,  "how  ever 
have  you  saved  anything  out  of  the  trifle  you  always 
kept  for  yourself  1  Oh,  Juliet,  even  in  all  this  trouble 
what  a  comfort  it  is  to  see  what  a  daughter  will  do 
for  me  1 " 

"I'm  very  glad  you  feel  it  so,"  was  the  guarded 
reply  to  this  ;  and  then  the  interview  came  to  an  end. 
Miss  Chesney  signifying  she  would  dispense  with 
Phyllis's  company  for  the  rest  of  the  day  :  >and  as  to 
what  had  happened,  she  must  think  it  over  and  write 
a  note  about  it. 

Scarcely  had  mother  and  daughter  left  The  Beeches, 
when  over  came  Mrs.  Maryon  to  invite  Miss  Chesney 
for  the  evening.  Forthwith  into  her  astonished  ears 
was  poured  the  whole  story,  "  which,  as  you  are  un- 
fortunately bound  to  hear  it  sooner  or  later,  you  may 
as  well  have  flrst-hand,  though  I'm  as  sorry  for  you 
as  I  am  for  everyone  concerned,"  said  the  mistress  of 
The  Beeches.  But  to  Dorothy  the  incensed  lady  cast 
off  all  reticence,  and  Mrs.  Maryon  sat  aghast,  less  at 
the  loss  of  the  brooch  than  at  Juliet's  now  uncon- 
cealed conclusion  on  the  matter. 

"  You  are  not  cruel  enough  to  say  Phyllis  »foh  the 
horrid  thing  I"  she  exclaimed;  "for  pity's  sake  re- 
member what  a  frightful  accusation  that  would  be." 

"  I  don't  make  it !  '*  cried  Miss  Chesney.  "Oh  dear 
no!  I'll  say  no  more  to  anyone;  I'll  do  nothing 
further ;  I  '11  let  it  drop ;  though  I  know  very  well,  if 
I  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  what  they 
would  advise." 

"Police,  Juliet!"  gasped  Mrs.  Maryon. 

"  They  could  only  infer  one  thing  from  this  ridicu- 
lous story,  and  the  cloak  combined.  But  they  shall 
not  be  called  upon ;  I  promise  you  that  much ;  I'll 
hold  my  tongue." 

"After  having  said  what  will  make  us  feel  all 
wretched,"  put  in  poor  Mrs.  Maryon. 

"And  I'm  sure,"  retorted  Miss  Chesney,  "I'm 
wretched  too.  I  was  as  fond  of  the  child  as  if  she 
belonged  to  mc." 
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"Bat  oh,  whatever  will  John  ny  to  it  all?" 
groaned  Mrs.  Marjron.  ^'  Yoa  leem  to  have  forgotten, 
Juliet,  that  tiie  girl  yon  lay  this  frightful  imputation 
on  was  to  have  been  his  wife — vaj  daughter." 

Miss  Ghesney  looked  scared,  but  resolute  still. 

'*  I  oan't  help  it,  Dorothy.  What  I  think,  will  out : 
that  always  was  my  disposition.  But  you  need  not 
spread  my  opinion.  Keep  it  to  yourself.  Don't  tell 
John  at  alL"" 

**  I  think,  Miss  Ghesney,  yon  Ve  strange  ideas  of  con- 
fidence  between  mother  and  son  if  you  advise  that, 
and  strang'e  notions  of  hcmour,"  said  Mrs.  Maryon, 
rising  with  dignity  very  nearly  allied  to  distress. 

"  Oh,  pray  don*t  begin  to  talk  about  confidence  or 
honour,"  returned  Miss  Ghesney  bitterly ;  *'  I  don*t 
suppose  I  shall  ever  believe  either  in  one  or  the  other 
any  more.    Good-morning,  Mrs.  Maryon." 

Then  these  two  friends  of  forty  years  parted  most 
coldly. 

The  spinster  lady  sat  down  while  her  anger  was  yet 
seething,  made  out  a  cheque,  and  wrote  a  brief  note  to 
Phyllis,  ^  considering  it  best  under  all  circumstances 
for  her  services  to  be  discontinued  from  the  present 
date."  The  matron  went  home  indignant,  perplexed, 
and  sorely  disturbed  about  what  course  she  must  take 
as  to  John  and  his  engagement. 

That  cruel  piece  of  business  speedily  arranged 
itself. 

From  his  mother  John -Maryon  got  at  lunch-time 
news  of  what  had  been  occurring.  First  the  bare 
fact8,  which  he  scornfully  declared  must  be  explicable 
somehow ;  he  would  soon  go  and  find  it  all  out.  Then 
vaguely— entreating  him  to  be  careful  (for  had  she 
not  his  future,  his  professional  standing,  his  name,  his 
father's  name  to  guard  ?) — Mrs.  Maryon  let  fall  hints 
of  Miss  Gheeney's  suspicions,  and  begged  her  son  for 
her  sake  to  wait,  to  be  prudent,  just  to  make  sure — 
not  that  she  doubted  Phyllis  I  And  that  brought 
about  the  catastrophe. 

Wild  with  anger  at  the  calumny  cast  upon  his  love, 
John  Maryon  suddenly  lost  his  usual  calm  judgment, 
went  straight  to  Ivy  Gottage,  caught  pale  Phyllis  in 
his  arms,  and  bade  her  tell  him  the  quickest  day  she 
would  be  his  wife,  so  he  might  shelter  her  from  all 
the  infamous  lies  that  were  afloat  concerning  her. 

"  Lies  ?  "  questioned  the  startled  girl ;  **  John,  what 
is  it  you  mean  ? " 

"  Why,"  trying  to  draw  her  back,  for  she  had  shrunk 
from  him  at  his  words,  "  why,  pure  inventions  of  the 
evil  one,  my  darling,  or  rather  of  Miss  Ghesney,  that 
have  been  upsetting  them  at  home.  Merely,"  laughing 
ironically,  '*  that  you — ytm  took  that  trumpery  thing 
of  the  old  lady*s  and  sold  it  somewhere  to  buy " 

**  Mother,"  cried  Phyllis,  a  swift  agony  like  the  stab 
of  a  knife  piercing  her,  ** mother!  oh,  mother!" 

And  she  fell  forward  into  those  two,  fond,  trembling 
arms,  white  and  insensible  as  death. 

"Please — pray  go  away,"  begged  Mrs.  Fumeaux 
vehemently.  "Nay,  but  you  shall  gfo,  John.  My 
child  shall  have  no  one  near  her  now  but  me.  Heaven 
help  her  1 "  And  perforce,  doubly  miserable  at  what 
his  rashness  had  brought  about,  the  young  man  had 
to  leave. 

At  dusk  he  ventured  to  the  cottage  again.    Phyllis, 


or  the  very  wraith  of  Phyllis,  met  him,  and  told  him 
that  because  she  loved  him  so  daarly  they  must 
henceforth  keep  apart ;  his  name  should  not  be 
linked  with  hers  while  this  miserable  stigma  was 
upon  it.  From  that,  ptoad  as  he  would,  urge  what 
he  might,  nothing  moved  her.  Free,  and  hopelessly 
wretched,  they  separated  that  chill  JtJiuary  evening. 
Was  it  to  be  for  ever? 

Bleak  February  aud  bleaker  March  passed  by. 
Grave  and  taciturn  was  John  Maryon  now,  devoting 
himself  to  nothing  but  work,  shunning  the  home 
where  Phyllis,  if  not  actually  doubted,  had  not  been 
loyally  trusted.  Broken  up  was  the  little  triangular 
coterie,  for  Mrs.  Maryon  tried  her  best  to  meet 
Mrs.  Fumeaux  rarely,  and  both,  naturally,  avoided 
Miss  Ghesney.  Sad  at  heart,  each  in  her  own  way, 
were  these  three  women,  but  sadder  than  any  was 
Phyllis. 

All  her  love,  all  her  patience,  all  her  pride,  she 
summoned  to  tide  her  through  these  dark,  dark  days, 
when  the  mystery  that  had  fallen  like  a  pall  upon  her 
life  enshrouded  her.  But  her  step  grew  heavy  and 
heavier,  the  light  seemed  dying  out  of  her  large,  tired 
eyes ;  the  face  that,  since  its  first  conscious  smile  from 
the  cradle,  had  been  Hester  Fumeaux  s  keenest  earthly 
delight,  could  smile  no  longer;  and  as  the  spring 
waxed  fuller  and  lovelier,  the  girl  just  faded  and 
drooped,  till  her  mother  met  every  fresh  day  with  a 
fresh  aching  dread  of  what  it  might  bring  forth. 

At  first  Phyllis  had  forced  her  energies  into  work 
of  some  sort.  Small  Peggy  had  been  ill;  she  was 
excitable  and  delicate,  and  a  slight  epidemic  had 
soon  made  prey  of  her.  Phyllis  went  often  to  the 
child,  and  would  nurse  her  in  her  arms  for  hours. 
Then,  when  Peprgy  revived  and  trotted  off  to  school 
again,  she  tried  with  etching  aud  painting  to  while 
away  time  and  ear n  that  narrow  margin  of  money  she 
knew  their  purse  was  always  needing. 

But  her  hands  grew  so  weary  and  so  uncle ver.  By 
the  time  when  the  days  were  long,  pen  and  pencil  wer^ 
laid  aside,  and  the  May  sunshine  shone  on  a  slender, 
wasting  figure  that  grew  frailer  almost  every  hour. 
Once  John  Maryon  caught  sight  of  it.  He  never  went 
to  the  hospital  by  his  old  route  now.  Every  inch  of 
Linden  Road  he  could  escape  he  did.  Never  once  had 
he  met  Phyllis  since  the  night  she  bade  him  leave  her. 
Now,  one  sunny,  joyful  day  a  senior  physician  had  got 
him  by  the  arm,  and,  deep  in  discussion  of  a  case, 
steered  him  straight  down  the  well-known  path  by 
Ivy  Gottage.  Phyllis,  at  her  mother's  urging,  was 
standing  out  in  the  tiny  garden,  fragile  as  any  flower 
there.  One  glance  only  John  Maryon  gave  at  her. 
Then  he  bluntly  cut  short  the  doctor's  dissertation, 
went  home,  his  features  all  set  with  pain,  and  wrote  a 
letter. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  I  Ve  seen  her,  and  I  can't  stand 
it.  I  won't  stop  at  Grouchester  any  longer.  I  shall  go 
out  9A  ship's  surgeon  as  soon  as  the  Western  Line  will 
find  me  a  berth ; "  so  he  took  his  letter  up  and  carried 
it  to  the  post,  and  left  Mrs.  Maryon  fretting  over  the 
mutability  of  human  happiness.  Here  was  her 
husband  coming  back  for  good  that  very  month,  and 
now  her  boy  was  going — ^never,  perhaps,  to  come  and 
live  by  her  again  !    And  then  there  was  poor  Phyllia 
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too,  and  Hcste  Furneauz.  Oh,  she  oould  not  keep 
them  from  her  thoughts ;  and  very  nnhappy  indeed  she 
felt  that  fair  May  day  I 

Miss  Cheeney,  too,  was  particularly  out  of  sorts  the 
same  afternoon.  When  perambulating  her  lawn  in  the 
morning-,  Matty  had  run  by  in  haste ;  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment;  she  had  stopped  her^  ask  how  all  were 
at  Ivy  Cottage. 

''Missis  keep  wonderful  for  her/'  Matty  answered 
promptly  ;  **but  oh,  ma'am,  poor  Miss  Phyllis  !" 

*'  What's  the  matter  with  her?"  asked  the  old  lady 
shortly' ;  she  had  grown  much  older  these  last  few 
months. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Matty  ;  *'  but,"  with  a  choke, 
"a  many  says  for  certain  she's  going  to  die." 

Miss  Chesney  ffelt  inclined,  to  choke  too.  "Where 
are  you  going  /  "  she  inquired,  "  for  a  doctor  ? " 

"  No,  ma'am,  and  yes,  ma'am.  Not  for  Miss  Phyllis, 
'causa  she  won't  have  none.  But  I'm  going  to  the 
hospital.  My  sister  Peggy  broke  her  arm  on  Saturday, 
and  I  run  in  to  see  her  every  morning.  She've  bin 
tewly  the  whole  spring  through,  an'  she's  that 
feverish  and  fretful  no  one  can't  do  nothing  with 
her  scarce." 

On  the  foundation  of  Y^j%f^  fracture  Miss  Chesney, 
long  tortured  by  doubt  and  compunction,  laid  a  plot. 
She  'd  dozens  of  ripe  red  strawberries  hanging  in  her 
hot-house  ;  with  some  she  would  presently  sally  forth 
to  yoader  hospital,  there  make  her  gift  to  the  invalid, 
and  then  sae  if  she  could  get  a  few  words  with  the 
young  house-surgeon,  who  had  shunned  her  as  if  she 
had  been  the  plague  ever  since  last  January.  ^'  Might 
it  not,"  she  meant  to  say  to  him, "  have  been  a  magpie 
or  a  mischievous  monkey  that  gained  ingress  to  the 
cottage  that  fatal  evening,  and  made  ofl:  with  her 
property  ?  She  had  heard  of  such  things.  Suppose 
they  all  determined  to  believe  it  in  this  case,  and  so 
heal  over  the  troubles  of  these  last  months  X  '*  This 
would  she  do,  and  see  if  peace  could  be  restored.  But 
for  this  she  mctst  wait  till  the  flock  of  poorer  visitors 
had  left  the  hospital  Then  callers  detained  her,  so  it 
\vas  nearly  five  o'clock  when  Miss  Ghesney  sallied 
forth  on  her  errand  at  last 

It  was  perhaps  half  an  hour  later  in  the  day,  and 
Mrs.  Furneauz  sat  writing  and  watching  Phyllis, 
who  lay  on  a  couch  in  light,  nnrestful  slumber,  when 
a  loud  knock  sounded  through  the  house,  followed 
by  an  urgent  ring  at  the  bell. 

In  an  instant  the  sleeper  started  into  wakefulness, 
with  a  strange  sense  of  something  wonderful  impend- 
in/  ;  and  Matty,  running  breathlessly  in,  made  good 
the  anticipation. 

'*  Please  'm,  here 's  the  man  that  keep  the  door  at  the 
hospital  come  with  a  cab,  to  say  will  Miss  Furneauz 
go  directly,  this  very  minute?  Peggy 's  very  bad,  and 
keep  on  crying  for  her.  And  the  doctor  say  will 
Miss  Phyllis  be  quick ;  and,  please  'm,  may  I  go  to 
Peggy  too?" 

Phyllis  trembled.  On  such  a  misiion  she  might 
have  to  meet  someone  besides  Peggy.  Her  small 
stock  of  strength  quailed  at  the  triaL  And  yet, 
again,  the  child  wanted  her,  and  even  might  be 
dying.  For  very  few  seconds  she  weighed  herself 
against  the  little  sufferer. 


"  I  will  go,  mother,*'  she  said,  and  quickly  all  three 
were  speeding  the  short  distance  down  the  Linden 
Road. 

In  the  smallest  children's  ward,  where  only  one 
little  white  bed  was  occupied,  Phyllis  found  what  she 
had  dreaded — and  more. 

PeSTfiry}  with  yellow  curls  all  tumbled,  and  blue  eyes 
fever-bright,  was  chattering  fast  and  wildly.  Beside 
her  stood  John  Maryon,  soothing  her,  holding  the 
splintered  arm  down  with  firm,  kind  hand.  Helping 
him  was  his  mother,  whose  before-dinner  hour  was 
often  spent  at  the  hospital.  And  near  by  stood  Miss 
Chesney.  All  with  varying  expression  hailed  the 
entrance  of  Phyllis.  She,  quivering  at  sight  of  her 
one-time  love,  went  straight  to  Peggy,  and,  kneeling 
by  her,  said  simply — 

"  Well,  little  one,  did  you  want  me  so  much  7  You 
see  I  have  come." 

Instantly  the  child  stopped  her  incomprehensible 
babblings,  and,  gazing  hard  at  Phyllis,  seemed  trying 
to  think. 

"I  was  doin',*'  she  said— Peggy's  consonants  were 
aU  shaky  as  yetr-<'  I  was  ddn'  to  teU  Miss  Lissy 
somesin'.    No,  she's  dot  to  tell  me  somesin'." 

^«Well,  what  is  it,  dear?" 

*'  *  'Dive  us  our  tespasses  as  we  f  oidive  '—oh,  Pegiry 
can't  say  it  1 " 

"  *  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  thftt 
trespass  against  ns,*"  said  Phyllis  softly.  "Tes, 
Peggy,  you  used  to  learn  all  about  that  with  me— 
that's  right,  dear." 

"But— but,"  cried  the  child  fearfully,  "does  yon 
fordive  people.  Miss  Lissy?" 

"Yes,  Peggy,  I" — ^the  sweet,  grave  voice  low,  bat 
very  flrm-»"I  do  forgive,  I  hope,  all  I  ought" 

(Someone  was  distinctly  sobbing.  It  was  the  lady 
with  the  basket) 

"Then  He  will  Oh  I  will  He,  if  Peggy's  bin  very 
bad?" 

"Yes,  Uttle  one." 

"If  Peggy,"  getting  very  shilll  and  holding  in 
grim  fear  to  Phyllis's  hand,  "if  Peggy's  been  a 
thief?" 

"  Hush,  poor  child  1  you  are  not  well ;  you  are  only 
dreaming,  dear." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  The  pretty  blue  glass  round  the  red 
man — that's  what  it  was." 

"She  cried  out  so  about  the  blue  glass.  Miss 
Chesney  made  us  send  for  you,  Phyllis,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Maryon. 

"What  glass,  Peggy?"  said  Phyllis,  shaking  from 
head  to  foot    "Don't  be  frightened:  tell  me." 

"The  shiny  glass  in  a  box.  And  I  tooked  it  for 
my  dolly.  She  hadn't  dot  no  pin  to  pin  her  nice  pink 
shawl  on.  An'  she  looked  so  pltty.  An'  I  creeped 
in  Trough  the  window,  an'  I  creeped  out,  an'  no  one 
see  me  'oept  Him  I  And,  oh  i— and,  oh  1 " — very  pite- 
ously — ^''vo'dl  He  fordive  me?" 

Phyllis  was  white  as  a  sheet,  her  heart  beating 
almost  to  suffocation.  Light  was  breaking  in  upon 
them  all.  Matty,  bewildered  but  honest,  added  hex 
thread  to  the  tale. 

"  Does  Peggy  really  mean  she  took  something,  miss, 
the  night  I  sent  her  for  the  letter  I  left  on  the 
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kitchen  table?  She  never  told  me.  I  took  her 
home  ^fore  I  went  to  poet,  then  see  I  only  got  two 
letters  *8tead  of  three  ;  so,  to  save  time,  I  took  her  up 
to  father's  hedge  where  it  join  ours,  an'  she  oreeped 
through,  being  little,  and  slipped  in  and  out  of  the 
glass  door  so  she  didn't  disturb  misais.  I  bid  her  be 
as  still  as  a  mouse,  but  I  did  not  mean  her  to  do  no 
harm  or  touch  nothing." 

"  An'  I  didn't — ^not  a  mite  of  sugar,  nor  yet  a  bistik  \ 
Only  the  red  man  in  the  blue  glass,"  cried  Peggy. 
*•  An*  did  he  matter,  Miss  Lissy  ? " 

For  very  faintness,  Phyllis  laid  her  head  beside  the 
child's.     ''Tell  me  where  it  is  now,  Peggy." 

"  I  hid  it  up.  I  was  afeard  of  it.  When  I  dot  it  I 
didn't  like  my  dolly  wiv  it  on.  I  laid  it,  when  no  one 
see  me,  deep  down  under  the  red  rose  by  our  gate. 
Does  you  fink,  Miss  Lissy,  our  Father  will  fordive 
Peggy  ? " 

Tears  of  joy,  so  intense  it  was  almost  pain,  fell  fast 
from  Phyllis's  eyes. 

"Yes,"  she  said  softly,  "I  know  He  will." 


"Then,"  said  Peggy,  settling  down  with  inex- 
pressible relief,  "  I  think  I  '11  go  to  sleep  now.'* 

"  Can  I  ever  be  forgfiven  too  ? "  said  poor  old  Miss 
Chesney,  crying  like  any  baby. 

For  answer  Phyllis  stretched  out  one  hand  right 
freely  to  her  old  friend;  the  other  was  already  in 
her  lover's  clasp.  ^ 

In  their  great  thankfulness,  reproaches  were  buried 
once  and  for  all ;  but  Miss  Chesney's  penitence  took 
substantial  form,  for  it  was  owing  to  her  that,  when 
Captain  Maryon  came  home,  he  found  wedding  pre- 
parations already  on  the  way,  his  son's  scheme  of  sea- 
going totally  discarded,  and  the  pretty  gabled  house 
next  to  Ivy  Cottage  being  furnished  from  top  to  toe 
as  the  spinster's  bridal  gift  to  a  certain  youug  couple. 

So  happiness  has  salved  the  wounds  of  those  weary 
months.  The  friends  of  long-ago  girlhood  are  friends 
once  more,  and  John  Maryon  and  his  wife  remember 
only  as  a  test  of  their  true  love  that  strange  adventure 
of  Miss  Chesney's  Sapphire  Brooch. 


A    FEW    SHORT    NOTES    ON    PEWS. 


The  churchwardens'  accounts  of  St  Michael's,  Corn- 
hill,  have  been  printed ;  they  may,  therefore,  be  easily 
read.   They  set  forth,  among  many  other  items,  that  in 


IB  have  allusions  to  the  seat  of 

the    Bcomers,    the  judgment 

seat,  and  the  seat  of  justice 

in  the  Scriptures.    To 

put  down  the 

from  their   s 

the    words 

Psalmist,  is  a 

tive  statemem 
Creator's  power ;  and  to  be  said  to  ] 
uppermost  seats  in  the  synagogue,  or  t 
seats  in  the  synagogue,  is  but  a  f om 
cusation  of  self-sufficiency  and  vani 
veritable  appointed  places  to  sit  do¥ 
there  is  only  the  scantiest  mention. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that 
pew-seats  in  churches  were  not 
in  use  till  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. This  is  not  the  case,  as 
some  of  the  accounts  of  church- 
wardens in  the  fifteenth  century 
mention  various  sums  paid  for 
their  repair  at  that  date.  The 
churchwardens'  accounts  for  St. 
Michael's  parish,  Comhill,  men- 
tion them  as  early  as  a.d.  1457. 
A  volume  of  churchwardens* 
accounts  dating  from  1540,  re- 
lating to  Ludlow,  has  been  care- 
fully preserved,  in  which  there 
is  frequent  mention  of  them 
also.  And  it  is  probable  that  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  the  contents 
of  the  chests  of  country  parish 
churches  would  reveal  many 
further  particulars.  sbioniorial  pbw  in  wenslky  church,  Yorkshire. 
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the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign,  of  King:  Henry  VI., 
they  paid  fonrpenoe  for  a  hingre  for  the  *'  pewe "  of 
Rufls's  wife.  Rubs  appears  to  have  been  a  benefactor 
to  the  church,  for  one  of  the  bells  is  called  by  his 
name.  This  was  just  about  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  We  may  fancy  Russ*s 
wife,  young  and  fair,  sitting  in  her  pew  with  her  heart 
troubled  with  the  tidings  of  the  first  battle  fought  at 
St.  Albans,  where  the  king  was  made  prisoner ;  or 
full  of  wonderment  as  to  what  Halley's  Comet  could 
portend ;  or  of  curiosity  as  to  the  books  newly  printed 
abroad  with  wooden  blocks,  and  subsequently  with 
metal  types.  We  may  read  there  were  other  ladies 
who  also  owned  pews  in  this  handsome  city  church, 
for  in  1467  there  is  an  entry  of  an  item  of  one  penny 
and  a  halfpenny  for  **  amendyng  of  the  lede  over  my 
lady  Stockker^s  pew,"  besides  a  charge  of  fourpence 
paid  to  a  smith  for  '^makyng  of  a  lok  to  Maister 
Stokker's  pew.*'  In  1468  eighteenpence  is  entered  as 
having  been  paid  for  making  two  new  pews,  as  well 
as  tenpence  for  mending  the  old  pews  in  the  church  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  there  is  another  entry  of 
threepence  paid  for  "  amendyng  of  olde  pewes  in  the 
chirche.'*  In  1473  Master  Stokker  must  have  arranged 
to  change  his  Feat,  for  there  is  an  entry  of  a  payment  of 
ten  shillings  and  twelvepence  for  makyng  of  Mayster 
Stokker's  pew,  which  is  sixpence  more  than  the 
amount  paid  in  the  ensuing  year  for  **  translatyng  of 
the  meyres  pue."  The  hinges  of  pews  were  often 
called  gametts  in  these  old  times,  and  the  trifles 


required  by  joiners  were  written  down  as 
**  trashe." 

From  the  Ludlow  account-book  we  may 
gather  people  sometimes  bought  sites  for 
their  pews  in  the  church,  and  then  had 
them  made  at  their  own  cost.  Apparently, 
additional  space  was  gained  occasionally 
by  the  removal  of  utructurea  put  down  as 
"  chauncels,**  which  was  then  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  extra  pewo.  Thus,  in 
1549,  sixteenpenoe  was  "received  of  John 
Newton  for  the  ground  that  his  pew  stands 
on,  wher  Cooke's  chancel  le  was ; "  and  again, 
"received  of  hym  for  timber  to  make  the 
pew,  ijs."  It  is  clear,  too,  that  seats  had 
different  values  according  to  their  position. 
Elizabeth  Glover  only  paid  eightpence  for 
her  "knelynge  place"  behind  the  north 
door,  while  Mrs.  Poton  paid  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  for  the  pew  "under  the 
pilpitt ; ''  and  Alis  Rogers  paid  three  shil- 
lings and  fourpence  for  her  "mother's 
pewe."  There  are  at  least  sixty  of  these 
entries  relating  to  the  payment  of  rents  or 
repairs  for  pews,  written  promiscuously 
pewes,  pew-place,  pue,  sett,  and  seet.  In 
1542  Mr.  Langford  received  three  shillings 
for  six  boards  to  make  "  the  comyn  pewis." 
Another  entry  makes  a  distinction  between 
pews  and  benches: — 1549.  "Item,  for  a 
forme  for  folkes  to  sytt  upon,  viijd." 

In  the  course  of  alterations  made  in 
Hexham  Abbey  church  about  twenty  3'ears 
ago,  a  large  pew  covered  with  green  baize 
was  taken  down,  when  it  was  seen  that  those  who 
made  it  had  used  up  in  its  construction  an  ancient 
painting  on  three  panels,  representing  the  Resurrec- 
tion, with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  on  either  side. 
Occasionally,  too,  fragments  of  rich  carvings  are  to 
be  seen  preserved  in  old  pews  that  have  formed 
portions  of  still  older  work. 

Let  us  look  into  Wensley  church,  in  Wensleydale, 
Yorkshire.     It  stands  in  a  very  large  churchyard, 
around  which,  at  its  uttermost  boundaries,  are  some 
fine  trees.    Some  pleasant- fronted  cottages  look  across 
the  main  road  towards  it, 
and  close  by,  in  its  own 
green  grounds, 
large  bow-wind 
dence,  not 
of   our  day, 
though    not 
so  ancient  as 
the  grey  fab- 
ric   we    are 
about     to 
enter.     We 
may    note 
there   is  a 
square  tower 
of      three 
stages  at  the 

west  end  of  ^  ^-^ 

the    church,        stone  steps  and  seat  at  poictiers. 
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which  has  small,  plain,  pyramidal  pinnacles  at  each 
ang^le  on  its  summit,  capped  with  tiny  vanes,  and  a 
clock  on  its  north  side.  A  date,  1719,  over  the  west 
window  of  this  tower  evidently  records  the  last  altera- 
tions made  to  the  fabric,  for  all  the  masonry  is  mellow, 
and  there  is  an  air 
of  undisturbed  sanc- 
tity about  it.  And 
we  may  note,  too, 
all  the  buttresses 
along  the  nave  are 
enriched  with  niches 
in  which  are  shields 
carved  with  armorial 
bearings ;  and  that 
there  are  two  ancient 
grotesque  gargoyles 
on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  and  two 
more  on  the  south 
side.  There  are  two 
porches,  both  of  the 
most  venerable  and 
inviting  aspect,  but 
we  will  choose  that 
on  the  south  side, 
that  we  may  read  j 
the  inscription  above 
the  sundial  on  it : 
"As  a  shadow  such 
is  life."  On  enter- 
ingj  the  font  is 
close  at  hand  to  this 
southern  entrance ; 
it  is  dated  1662,  we 
see     at    a     glance. 

Two  arcades  of  octagonal  columns  meet  our  eyes, 
and  passing  on  to  the  chancel,  which  is  rich  with 
dog-tooth  ornament  round  all  the  windows,  including 
a  low  side  window,  we  find,  beyond  a  long  array 
of  low  benches,  with  here  and  there  an  ordinary 
square  pew,  a  white  and  gold  enclosure  close  to 
the  chancel  arch  on  the  noi-th  side  of  the  nave.  It 
is  called  a  seigniorial  pew,  and  is  ornamented  with 
heraldic  emblems.  But  over  and  above,  it  is  made  of 
superb  carved  work,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Easby  Abbey  three  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  a 
light  screen  across  the  chancel  arch,  not  so  rich  as 
this  fine  work,  and  from  the  apex  of  the  arch  hangs 
an  oval  tablet,  which  contrasts  curiously  with  a  large 
banner  floating  near  it.  The  floors  are  paved  with 
large  stones,  except  at  one  spot  on  the  chancel  floor, 
where  there  is  a  fine  brass  memorial.  There  are 
several  white  marble  mural  monuments  with  black 
inscriptions  on  them,  as  well  as  several  wooden 
tablets  on  the  walls,  and  another  ancient  brass.  And 
over  all  these  interesting  old-world  items,  look  down 
the  flat  old  oaken  roofs  t^e  carpenters  of  the  fifteenth 
century  erected.  There  is  not  a  sound.  An  exceed- 
ing peace,  as  of  centuries  of  piety,  fills  the  edifice, 
and  connects,  as  with  a  -'  silver  cord,"  the  seigniorial 
pew  with  the  memory  of  those  who  worshipped  in 
Easby  Abbey  in  the  dim  past. 


CANOPIED    PEW    AT   BREEDON-ON-THE-HrLL,    LETCE8TBR8HIRB. 


Another  carved  and   canopied  i)ew,  bearing  date 

1627,  still  stands  in  the  old  church  of  Breedon-on-the 

Hill,  in  Leicestershire.    It  is  in  the  north  aisle,  and 

belongs  to  the  Ferrers  family. 

In  a  recent  paper  on  *'  Some  Curious  Pulpits  "  men- ' 

tion  was  made  of  the  care  taken  of  the  pew 

in  which  the  **  Man  of  Ross  "  worshipped.    A 

ified  for  the  pew  which 

occupy.    In  a  comer  of 

of  St.  Clement  Banes, 

a  brass  plate  notifying 

lis  pew  and  beside  this 

liar  for  many  years  at- 

ided  Divine  service  the 

iebrated  Br.  Samuel  John- 

1."  "Tiiat  church,"  says 

Carlyle,   "where 

Johnson   still    wor- 

shipj}ed  in  the  era  of 

Voltaire,  is  to  me  a 

venerable  place." 

In  some  of  the 
finest  churches  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in 
some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, there  are  still 
no  seats  in  the 
churches.  But  in  the 
sixteenth  century, 
when  sermons  be- 
came a  considerable 
feature  in  Bivine 
services,  benches  and 
pews  were  furnished 
for  the  hearers,  and 
their  use  has  since 
been  very  general  on  the  Continent,  though  not,  as 
we  have  said,  universal  yet. 

The  absenoe  of  seats  in  old  times  may  have  led 
to  the  undesirable  practice  of  moving  about  in  the 
course  of  the  services.  As  the  roads  were  bad,  and 
people  resorted  to  the  use  of  clogs  to  raise  themselves 
out  of  the  mud  and  keep  their  feet  dry,  the  noise 
they  made  must  have  been,  in  reality,  a  considerable 
distraction.  An  old  French  author,  writing  in  those 
bygone  days,  tells  his  hero  not  to  make  a  noise  with 
his  clogs  when  he  goes  into  church  and  walks  about 
looking  for  the  heroine. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  contended  that 
much  of  the  grand  effect  of  the  interior  of  churches 
is  lost  by  the  introduction  of  pews,  and  that  the  idea 
of  intensity  of  devotion  is  also  lessened  by  their  use ; 
and,  it  must  be  owned,  the  sight  of  an  immense 
crowd  of  persons  upon  their  knees  on  a  vast  mosaic 
pavement  like  that  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  is  truly  an  im- 
posing spectacle.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  the  need 
for  resting-places  was  acknowledged  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  cathedrals  of 
Poictiers  and  Rhoims  were  built  with  fixed  stone 
seats  along  several  lengths  of  the  interior  walls. 
There  is  a  stone  8eat  sixteen  inches  high  all  round 
the  interior  face  of  the  walls  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
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THE    DIVINE    TRUTH    OF    THE    ATONEMENT. 

BT  THE  BEY.  FBEDEBICK  TBE8TBAIL,  D.D. 


[E  influenoe  whioh  any  doc- 
trine   has   on    the    life  and 
conduct  of  those  who  believe 
it,  is  a  decisive  test  of  the 
character   of    that   doctrine. 
Error  never  tends  to  promote 
virtue ;   truth   always   does. 
We  may  therefore  conclude 
that,  in  accordance  with  the 
importance  of  the  truth  believed,  and  it«  relation  to 
our  highest  interests,  will  be  the  measure  of  its  power 
over  the  heart  and  life. 

Now,  if  we  find  in  the  Bible  a  doctrine  holding* 
a  conspicuous  place,  and  often  insisted  upon  with 
great  force  of  language  and  argument,  we  should 
most  naturally  expect  that,  being  Divinely  revealed, 
it  would  produce  an  effect  in  harmony  with  its 
nature  and  importance.  And  if  we  saw  that  the 
effect  was  always  good,  and  always  the  same  in  every- 
one believing  it,  however  varied  and  diverse  the 
social  condition  of  such  believers  might  be,  whether 
barbarous  or  civilised,  we  should  justifiably  conclude 
that  the  doctrine  producing  uniformly  a  good  effect 
was  true.  To  this  test,  however  severely  applied, 
we  may,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  submit  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

We  invariably  find  that,  in  Holy  Scripture,  faith 
in  this  doctrine  is  inseparably  connected  with  holiness 
of  heart  and  life.  "Buf.  God  be  thanked,  that  ye 
were  the  servants  of  sin,  but  ye  have  obeyed  from 
the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine  whioh  was  delivered 
you.  Being  then  made  free  from  sin,  ye  became 
the  servants  of  righteousness."  (Bom.  vi.  17,  18.) 
The  great  change  from  sin  and  death  to  holiness 
and  life  is  here  diptinctly  ascribed  to  faith  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  And  wherever  the  Apostles 
went  preaching  the  Gospel,  they  boldly  and  most 
emphatically  taught  this  truth,  and  in  all  cases, 
when  it  was  believed,  the  effect  was  the  same.  And 
faith  in  this  vital  doctrine  produces,  in  every  penitent 
believer,  this  identical  change  now.  By  delivering 
us  f  ro.u  the  dominion  and  penalty  of  sin,  it  makes 
us  freemen  of  the  Lord,  and  we  have  holiness  of 
life  as  our  service  of  God,  and  the  future  reward 
thereof,  everlasting  life  in  heaven. 

There  are  many  important  truths  with  which 
this  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  closely  connected. 
From  that  connection  with  these  truths  we  may  gather 
f*ome  striking  illustrations  of  its  nature  and  power. 
I.  Look  at  it  in  relation  to  the  Divine  Law. 
It  is  not  enough,  to  secure  the  end  of  good  govern- 
ment, that  just  and  wise  laws  be  enacted.  That 
the  nation  may  enjoy  their  beneficial  influence,  such 
laws  must  be  respected  and  obeyed.  If  the  people 
be  convinced  that  the  laws  are  good,  obedience  will 
be  prompt  and  general.    On  the  other  hand,  if  they 


are  regarded  as  excessively  severe,  or  are  loose  in  their 
application,  or  fraught  with  injustice,  obedience  will 
neither  be  cheerful  nor  common.  Obedience  will  be 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  In  either  case,  a  criminal 
is  not  likely  to  feel  any  sorrow  for  the  crime  on 
account  of  which  he  suffers,  nor  -will  the  public 
care  very  much  whether  he  is  punished  or  not. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
Atonement  were  taken  out  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, and  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  still  retained. 
Pardon  for  sin  must  then  depend  on  our  perfect 
obedience  to  the  Law.  Now,  that  Law  requires  that 
we  love  God  "with  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and 
strength."  Does  any  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  pre- 
tend to  fulfil  that  requirement?  If  not,  then  his 
obedience  is  not  perfect;  and,  consequently,  if  his 
sin  is  pardoned  in  virtue  of  that  imperfect  obedience, 
then  the  Law  is  too  rigorous  in  demanding  from  na 
what  we  cannot  render,  or  becomes  loose  and  un- 
certain in  accepting  much  less  than  it  demands. 
But  if  the  Law  be  holy,  just,  and  true,  its  demands 
cannot  be  too  rigorous,  nor  can  they  be  relaxed, 
without  dishonour  being  done  to  the  righteous 
government  of  a  righteous  God.  If  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  be  blotted  out  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, the  pardon  of  sin  becomes  impossible. 

But  by  the  Atonement,  the  Divine  Law,  as  a 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  is  not  relaxed,  and 
therefore  made  loose  and  uncertain,  but  it  is  mag- 
nified and  made  honourable.  It  still  remains  in  all 
its  original  force,  and  yet  ample  provision  is  made 
for  the  pardon  of  every  true  penitent  That  pro- 
vision is  found  in  the  all-abounding  merit  of 
Christ's  perfect  obedience.  The  sinner  is  condemned 
by  the  Law,  and  he  dares  not  say  unjustly.  But 
when  he  believes  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  and  death 
of  Christ,  that  perfect  obedience  becomes  his  by 
faith,  and  the  Law,  which  condemns  him  as  a  sinner, 
justifies  him  as  a  samt. 

Now,  which  view  of  the  Divine  Law  is  most  likely 
to  secure  respect  for  it  1  That  which  makes  it  loo««e 
and  uncertain,  or  that  which  regards  it  as  un- 
changeable and  true?  Wliich  is  most  likely  to 
bring  a  sinner  in  deep  humility  to  the  footstool  of 
the  Heavenly  mercy,  and  to  fill  him  with  adoring 
wonder  and  gratitude  for  the  marvels  of  that  grace 
which,  in  its  exercise  to  guilty  man,  exhibits  a 
perfect  combination  of  justice,  wisdom,  and  love? 

IL  Look  at  it  in  relation  to  sin. 

According  to  the  unvarying  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture, "  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  Law ; "  conse- 
quently, our  notions  of  the  evil  of  sin  will  accord 
with  those  which  we  cherish  of  the  rectitude  and 
holiness  of  that  Law.  It  has  been  described  as  '*  a 
transcript  of  the  Divine  Mind."  To  uphold  and 
obey  it  is  essential  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
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tnaiiifeiitation  of  that  v^Xory  is  the  primary  end  of  the 
Divine  jfovernment.  Sin,  therefore,  inuHt  be  judjred 
by  the  effect  which  it  has  on  that  government. 

What,  then,  is  the  direct  tendency  of  sin?  Just 
suppose  it  were  universal  and  uncontrolled,  what 
would  follow?  The  throne  of  God  would  be  over- 
turned— His  glory  blotted  out  of  the  universe — ^and 
His  authority  nullified  I  It  is  therefore  a  crime  of 
the  deepest  dye,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
government  of  the  Almighty  to  suggest  any  adequate 
motive  for  its  commission,  or  to  lessen  its  guilt,  it 
richly  deserves  the  awful  punishment  attached  to  it : 
"The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die." 

Does  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  present  to  our 
minds  a  view  of  the  nature  of  sin  correspondent  to  the 
description  we  have  given  of  it  ?  Think  of  the  purity, 
dignity,  and  glory  of  Him  who  died  to  expiate  its 
guilt,  and  that  the  Divine  Father  deemed  such  an 
expiation  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  mercy.  If  we 
think  lightly  of  that  Atonement,  we  shall  have  little 
hesitation  in  committing  sin.  But  not  if  we  have  any 
right  views  of  Christ's  agony  in  Gethsemane,  His 
Bufferings  on  the  cross — ^not  so  much  His  physical 
suffering,  though  that  must  have  been  intense  beyond 
conception,  because  of  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  His 
perfect  humanity — as  of  that  awfully  mysterious 
mental  woe  which  drank  up  His  spirit,  and  found 
expression  in  the  direful  wail,  "  My  Ood,my  God,  why 
htut  TJwufonaJten  Me  ?  "  Who  that  thinks  rightly  of 
this  scene  of  unparalleled  distress  can  think  lightly 
of  sin? 

But  if  we  think  lightly  of  it,  we  shall  think  lightly 
of  its  punishment,  and  by-and-by  come  to  think  that  it 
will  not  be  punished  at  alL  Should  any  reader  of 
these  lines  have  fallen  into  this  x>erilous  state  of  mind, 
let  me  ask  such  a  one,  is  not  the  expiatory  death  of 
Christ  on  account  of  sin  a  pledge  that  sin  will  have 
its  deserts  ?  Do  not  forget  that  from  His  lips,  whence 
flowed  words  full  of  compassion,  entreaty,  pity,  and 
love,  there  came  also  words  about  the  **  agony  of  the 
worm  that  never  dieth,  and  the  fire  which  is  never 
quenched."  This  awful  description  of  the  final 
condition  of  the  impenitent  was  uttered  by  Him  who 
died  to  save  them  from  the  very  doom  which  He 
Himself  describes.  As  no  other  doctrine  presents  sin  in 
its  true  character,  or  supplies  motives  of  such  power 
to  abhor  and  abandon  it,  one  may  rest  assured  that  its 
practical  influence  is  an  irrefragable  proof  of  its  truth. 

ni.  Comtider  it  in  relation  to  the  ehara^er  of  Al' 
mighty  Ood, 

It  has  often  been  asserted  by  those  who  deny  this 
doctrine  that  it  represents  Him  as  vindictive  and 
omel  I  But  in  Scripture  this  doctrine  is  ever  held  to 
be  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  Divine  love,  in 
all  its  extent  and  glory.  "  Herein  is  love,  not  that 
we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  na,  and  sent  His  Son 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.**  (1  John  iv.  10.) 
Moreover,  the  gift  of  Christ  to  our  fallen  world  is 
called  God*8  ''unspeakable  gift." 

Hence  we   invariably  find   those   who   have   the 


clearcHt  and  most  Scriptural  views  uf  this  doctrine  are 
most  distinguished  for  their  fear  aud  love  of  God. 
Thfy  do  not  think  of  Him  as  cruel  and  vindictive. 
They  do  see  in  it  His  inflexible  justice,  and  His 
abhorrence  of  sin.  But  they  also  know  that  Ho  is 
full  of  compassion  and  pity  for  the  poor  sinner. 
Before  the  gr^at  change  had  taken  place  in  their 
views  and  character,  if  they  thought  of  God  at  all, 
it  was  with  emotions  of  dread,  and  if  jxissible,  they 
would  rather  not  think  of  Him  at  all.  But  now  that 
His  anger  is  turned  away,  and  they  know  that  He  is 
Love,  they  are  drawn  to  Him  by  an  irresistible  at- 
traction. To  oommune  with  Him  is  now  their  highest 
joy.  With  the  profoundest  impressions  of  His  infinite 
majesty,  and  of  that  justice  which  is  the  basis  of  His 
throne,  they  view  all  His  glorious  perfections  through 
the  medium  of  His  mercy  and  love.  Hence  they  are 
filled  with  ''a  joy  that  is  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory."  As  these  results  invariably  follow  a  cordial 
belief  of  this  doctrine,  and  that  by  it  believers  are 
elevated  in  feeling,  motive,  and  action,  they  ace 
assured  that  the  doctrine  is  Divine  and  true. 

rV.  Leoh  (U  it  in  relation  to  it 9  moral  ivjiuence  on 
all  toko  tr^uly  believe  in  it. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ,  our  relation  to  God  is  that  of  creature  to  the 
Creator.  But  by  Redemption  we  sustain  a  new  and  a 
nobler  one.  '*  Now  are  we  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Lord  God  Almighty.'*  **  We  are  a  chosen  people,  a 
royal  priesthood." 

From  this  new  and  spiritual  relation  springs  the 
obligation  to  obedience  and  a  holy  life.  This  is  con- 
tinually insisted  upon  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles. 
"Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  in- 
deed unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."  (Rom.  vi.  11.)  "If  ye  then  be 
risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are  above, 
where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Set 
your  affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the 
earth."  (Coloes.  iii.  1,  2.)  Believers  are  the  pur- 
chased possession — the  property,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
Holy  God.  Hence  we  are  brought  under  a  double 
obligation  to  a  holy  life — ^the  obligation  of  consist- 
ency and  the  obligation  of  gratitude.  *' Where- 
fore gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober,  and 
hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought 
unto  you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christw  .  .  .  But 
as  He  who  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy 
in  all  maimer  of  conversation."  (1  St.  Peter  i.  13,  15.) 
But  there  is  no  obedience  to  the  Divine  commands, 
and  there  are  no  holy  lives,  except*  among  thoae  who 
have  fully  received  this  doctrine  into  their  souls. 
Christ's  people  are  "  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works."  And  this  is  the  uniform  effect  in  all  those 
who  do  believe  it.  No  matter  what  may  be  their 
condition  or  oharaoter,  of  what  colour  or  what  race, 
whether  endowed  with  a  powerful,  or  only  a  feeble 
intellect,  whether  cultivated  or  ignorant,  civilised  or 
barbarous,  it  is  true  of  them  all  that  "*  if  any  man 
be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature." 
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Uniform  results  such  as  these,  and  all  tending 
towards  the  highest  purity,  leading-  to  a  full  surrender 
of  the  will  to  Christ,  bringing  the  ruined  sinner  baok  to 
God,  to  receive  anew  His  image,  and  fitting  this  renewed 
soul  for  fellowship  with  the  A I  mighty,  prove  beyond 
dispute  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  Divine. 

Devout,  sustained  meditation  on  this  vital  doctrine 
of  Christianity  cannot  fail  to  deepen  our  love  to 
Christ,  and  to  give  life  and  vigour  to  our  resolves  to 
obey  and  serve  Him,  while  it  will  awaken  within  us 


intenser  longings  af '«r  holiness,  '*  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord.**  We  shall  not  only  have  the 
form  of  godliness,  but  its  power  too.  Having  fellow- 
ship with  Him  in  His  suiferings,  "we  shall  be  con- 
formable to  His  death.** 

To  be  destitute  of  a  saving  faith  in  this  doctrine  is 
to  be  destitute  of  what  is  essential  to  oar  salvation. 
This  is  to  be  in  a  condition  of  the  utmost  peril,  and 
while  we  continue  in  it  we  are  neither  fit  to  live  nor 
to  die,  nor  to  enter  heaven! 


■>-»-<> 


SOME    HISTORICAL    HYMN    TUNES. 


r  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  the  chorale  proper  owes 
it  3  dignity  of  style  almost 
entirely  to  the  example  and 
infiuence  of  Luther  and  the 
enthusiastic,  earnest  band 
of  men  of  whom  he  was 
the  head.  For  Luther  was 
much  more  than  a  reformer 
of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  Not  only  was  he 
the  first  to  give  the  people 
a  collection  of  hymns  writ- 
ten in  the  vernacular,  but 
he  was  the  first  to    bring 

into    the    service     of    the 

Church  a  rhythmic  music 
which  appealed  to  the  worshippers  in  a  new  and  more 
lively  sense  than  the  old-fashioned  music  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  could  ever  have  done ;  and 
though  nearly  four  centuries  have  passed  away  since 
his  great  work  first  began,  the  specimens  of  psalmody 
which  he  has  left  to  us  have  been  rarely  equalled, 
and  certainly  never  surpassed.  We  shall  search  in 
vain  through  the  whole  range  of  Church  music  for 
anything  so  noble  and  so  stirring  as  the  *'  £in*  feste 
Burg"  of  Luther. 

= = ! 1 .      r^. \ H— o 


su*^   strong  -  hold      our 


God 


He. 


The  vigorous  character  of  the  Reformer  breathes 
in  every  line,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the 
composer  who  would  give  us  another  tune  like  this 
must  be,  Luther-like,  ready  to  meet  the  enemies  of 
religion  face  to  face,  trusting  for  strength  only  to 
that  Power  on  which  the  Reformer  so  firmly  relied. 
How  fittingly  the  music  expresses  the  sentiment  of 
the  words  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  The  rugged 
but  fundamentally  melodious  rhythm  of  the  hymn 
itself,  its  panting  intensity  and  clang  as  of  charging 
squadrons,  its  tender,  picturesque  touches  here  and 
there — all  these  characteristics  find  their  counterpart 
in  the  accompanying  music  a?  naturally  as  if  hymn 


and  tune  had  been  simultaneously  conceived,  as  in 
all  probability  they  were.  Heine,  though,  as  we  shall 
see,  mistaken  as  to  the  place  where  the  hymn  was 
first  sung,  has  described  its  spirit  so  well  that  we 
cannot  forbear  quoting  his  words.  "Luther,**  he 
says,  '4oved  music,  and  has  been  called  *the  swan 
of  £isleben.*  But  he  is  very  unlike  a  swan  in  some 
songs  in  which  he  animates  the  courage  of  his  friends 
and  excites  himself  to  the  fiercest  ardour.  The  hymn 
with  which  he  entered  Worms,  followed  by  his 
companions,  was  a  true  war-eong.  This  hymn,  the 
Marseillaise  of  the  Reformation,  has  preserved  to  this 
day  its  energetic  power,  and  perhaps  we  may  soon  Lave 
to  raise  again  these  old  words,  flashing  and  pointed 
with  iron.** 

The  history  of  "  Ein*  feste  Burg,**  like  that  of  most 
of  our  old  ckifralesj  is  invested  with  some  degpnee 
of  uncertainty.  Dr.  Bumey  and  other  historians 
plainly  assert  that  Luther  wrote  the  hymn,  set  it  to 
music,  and  sang  it  as  he  entered  Worms  in  1521. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  several  of  the  Re- 
former's contemporaries,  the  tune  was  composed  in 
the  Castle  of  Coburg,  during  the  period  of  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  1530.  The  latter  date  is  the  one  which 
has  been  generally  accepted,  a  strong  point  in  its 
favour  being  the  fact  that  Luther  left  at  Coburg  a 
oopy  of  the  tune  in  his  own  handwriting,  dated  1530. 
The  first  publication  of  the  tune  was  in  KophFs 
"  Psalmen  und  geistliohe  Lieder,**  printed  at  Strasburg 
about  1538.  The  original  form  of  the  melody,  as  seen 
in  this  oolleoticm,  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
now  in  use,  being  almost  entirely  free  from  "  passing 
notes,**  and  having  several  other  variations  in  the 
rhythm.  The  form  which  is  now  employed  was  first 
adopted  by  Sebastian  Bach. 

Several  of  the  great  composers  have  made  use  of 
"  Ein*  feste  Burg  *'  in  thei r  works.  In  "  Les  Huguenots  ** 
Meyerbeer  puts  it  into  the  mouths  of  the  old  Huguenot 
soldier  and  his  companions — not  very  appropriately, 
as  we  think :  the  death-song  of  the  Huguenots  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  a  German  chorale^  but  rather 
one  of  the  melodies  set  to  Marot  and  Besa's  Psalma. 
A  more  fitting  use  of  the  tane  was  made  by  Mendels- 
sohn in  his  "  Reformation  Symphony,**  where,  by  the 
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way,  it  is  given  without  the  passing  notes  in  the 
initial  strain,  and  Mrithout  the  repetition  of  the  first 
t  A'o  lines.  Other  notable  uses  of  the  melody  are — ^by- 
Bach,  in  several  of  his  cantatas;  by  Raff,  in  an 
Overture ;  and  by  Wagneis>  in  his  "  Kaiser  Marsoh." 
"Luther's  Hymn"  is  the  popular  name  by  which 
the  hymn  beginning'  "  Great  God,  what  do  I  see  and 
hear  ?  '*  and  its  accompanying  tune  are  known : — 


Groftt     Qod,    what     do        I         aee     vaU     haarr 

The  hymn  is,  however,  incorrectly  called  Luther  s, 
and  the  tune  cannot  with  probability  be  ascribed  to 
him.  The  hymn  has  had  a  complicated  history.  It 
•  is  founded  upon  one  written  by  Bartholomew  Ring- 
waldt,  a  village  pastor  in  Prussia.  Dr.  Collyer,  a 
Dissenting  minister  in  London  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  met  with  a  translation  of  the 
first  verse  made  by  some  unknown  person.  He 
composed  three  additional  verses;  and  this,  with 
one  or  two  changes,  is  the  hymn  which  we  possess. 
Though  generally  regarded  as  Luther's,  the  tune,  as 
we  have  indicated,  is  not  distinctly  ascertained  to  be 
his.  Winterfeld  does  not  include  it  in  his  collection 
of  Luther's  Spiritual  Songs,  published  at  Leipzig  in 
1840 ;  and  although  another  editor  gives  it,  he  adds 
a  widely  credited  story  to  the  effect  that  Luther 
picked  up  the  melody  from  the  singing  of  a  travelling 
artisan.  The  tune  was  first  printed  in  1535,  but  it 
had  served  before  that  as  a  second  melody  to  the 
hymn  "Nun  freut  euch,  lieben  Christen  g'mein" 
written  by  Luther  in  1523.  The  most,  therefore, 
that  can  be  said  for  the  tune  is  that  it  is  ascribed 
to  the  Reformer  with  uncertainty.  At  one  time  it  was 
frequently  to  be  heard  at  musical  festivals  and  sacred 
concerts  in  our  own  country.  It  was  sung  by  Braham, 
and  Harper,  the  celebrated  trumpet-player,  accom- 
panied it  with  very  telling  fanfares  between  the 
lines,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  version  of  this  tune 
given  in  "  Cheetham's  Psalmody."  ♦ 

Another  tune  we  must  notice  before  leaving  the 
land  of  Luther  is  that  very  fine  melody  associated 
with  the  hymn  "Nun  danket  alle  Gott": — 


Qod. 


This  has  very  appropriately  been  called  the  "Te 
Deum  of  Germany."  The  hymn  was  written  by 
Martin  Rinkart,  pastor  of  his  native  town  of  Eilen- 
burg,  in  Saxony.  The  tune  is  by  Johann  Kriiger, 
one  of  the  most  prolific  composers  of  chorales  who 
ever  lived.    Its  first  appearance  was  in  a  collection 

*  The  following  carious  note  in  regard  to  this  ciutom  Ib  from 
Tia  Trobe'a  "  Music  of  the  Charch,"  page  228.  Tlie  italics  are  ours: 
*'The  ISuhionable  fondness  for  Luther's  Tune  to  his  Hymn  on  the 
Judgment  would  be  perfectly  unaccountable,  were  it  not  considered 
tliat  it  U  fashionable,  and  that  iht  blasting  of  the  trumpet  between  the 
lines,  tlmn  which  nothing  could  be  more  silly  and  out  of  character, 
redeemt  it  from  total  condemnation. 


of  his  tunes,  arranged  for  four  voices  and  two  instru- 
ments, published  at  Leipzig  in  1649.  This  work  passed 
through  innumerable  editions ;  the  thirtieth  bears  date 
Berlin,  1703.  Eriiger  was  bom  in  1598,  and  died  in 
1662.  In  1622  he  was  appointed  cantor  at  the  church 
of  St.  Nicolaus,  'Berlin,  a  post  which  he  retained  till 
his  death.  The  tune  of  "  Nun  danket  alle  Gott"  finds 
a  place  in  almost  all  our  English  collections,  and  is, 
besides,  well  known  from  its  use  by  Mendelssohn  in 
his  "  Lobgesang." 

Turning  to  the  Genevan  Psalter  of  Calvin  (the 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1543  and  the 
complete  work  in  1562),  we  find  a  melody  which  has 
exercised  a  powerful  infiuence  over  the  feelings  of 
men  on  many  occasions— the  spirited  "Old  124th" 
tune: — 


Vow     Is  -  ra   •   el      may      say,  and  that  tni  •   ly. 

In  Scotland  the  second  version  of  the  124th  Psalm, 
with  this  bold,  marching  melody,  is  known  as  *'Durie*B 
Psalm,"  the  name  having  its  origin  in  a  certain  re- 
markable occasion  when  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
gave  emphatic  evidence  of  their  zeal  and  ability  to 
express  their  feelings  through  the  medium  of  sacred 
song.  In  1582  John  Durie,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  capital,  had  been  banished  from  his  pulpit  and 
from  the  town  for  his  boldness  of  speech  in  criticising 
some  of  the  high-handed  acts  of  James  IV.  His 
banishment,  however,  was  of  short  duration ;  and  on 
his  return  he  was  met  at  the  Netherbow  Port— one 
of  the  gates  of  the  city — "by  the  haill  toun,"  the 
•  vast  multitude  marching  up  the  High  Street  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  and  with  ringing  voices  and 
in  enthusiastic  spirits  singing  to  "such  a  pleasant 
tune  in  four  parts  known  to  most  of  the  people," 
the  old  version  of  the  124  th  Psalm : — * 

**  Now  Israel  may  say,  and  that  truly, 
If  that  the  Lord  had  not  our  cause  maintained, 
If  that  the  Lord  had  not  our  right  sustained, 
When  all  the  world,  against  us  furioslie 
Made  their  uproares,  and  said  we  should  all  die " 

Reading  such  an  account  as  this,  one  is  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Scottish  Church  a  knowledge  of  sacred  music 
was  much  more  prevalent  than  it  has  been  of  more 
recent  date.  These  were  the  days  when  "Sang 
Schules "  were  warmly  supported  and  patronised,  and 
when  the  practice  of  singing  formed  a  chief  element 
in  ordinary  education.  But  to  return  to  the  "Old 
124th : "  the  tune,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is 
found  in  the  Genevan  Psalter  of-  Calvin.  No  names 
are  attached  to  the  tunes  in  that  Psalter,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  that  they  w^ere  written  by  the 
musical  editor  of  the  work,  or  made  up  by  him  from 
the  current  melodies,  both  sacred  and  secular,  of  the 
time.    The  evidence  which  we  possess  goes  to  show 

•  The  incident  in  graphically  told  by  OalderH'ood  in  his  "History 
of  tlie  Church  of  Scotland."  See  also  the  "Diary  and  Auto* 
biography  of  James  Melville." 
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that  the  editor  of  the  Genevan  Psalter,  certainly 
from  1545  to  1557,  and  almost  oertainly  from  its  com- 
mencement, was  Louis  Bourgeois,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore not  greatly  err  if  we  attribute  the  melody  of  the 
124th  Psalm  to  him.  Several  writers  have  asserted 
positively  that  the  tune  was  composed  by  Claode 
Goudimel,  but  the  assertion  cannot  be  upheld  in  the 
light  of  recent  investigations.  Goudimel,  it  is  true, 
set  four-part  music  to  Marot  and  Beza's  Psalms  in 
1564  ;  but  the  tunes  themselvss  had  been  extant  more 
than  twenty  years  before  th:  t  date,  as  is  attested  by 
a  preface  written  by  Calvin  himself  to  an  edition  of 
the  Psalms  dated  June,  1543,  wherein  it  is  said,  *'  all 
the  psalms  with  thHv  mu»ic  were  printed  the  first 
time  at  Geneva.^'  Of  course,  in  reading  this  state- 
ment, we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  early  edition 
did  not  include  the  psalms  which  were  versified  by 
Beza,  and  of  which  the  124th  is  one ;  but  the  whole 
Psalter  was  completed  with  music  in  1562,  two  years 
before  the  publication  of  Goudimers  harmonised 
edition.  The  time,  we  should  also  add,  has  been 
attributed  by  some  to  Franc,  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  Franc  had  a  part  in  the  pre- 
paration of  any  edition  of  the  Genevan  Psalter.* 

Readers  of  Burns  will  remember  his  reference  to 
the  tune  which  he  describes  as  *' plaintive  Martyrg, 
worthy  of  the  name,"  in  that  beautiful  picture  of 
Scottish  peasant  life,  "  The  CJottar's  Saturday  Night.'* 
And  we  may  well  include  the  tune  in  our  list,  not 
only  because  of  its  historic  character  (it  comes  to  us 
from  the  first  Scottish  Psalter  of  1615),  but  because 
it  is  the  only  liviTig  representative  tune  written  in  the 
Doric  mode — that  is,  the  mode  founded  on  what  we 
should  recognise  as  the  second  of  our  modem  scale  : — 


w«      thought        oa. 


•  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  further  will  find  ftill 
details  in  Douen's  standard  work  entitled  "  Clement  Marot  et 
1e  Psautier  Huguenot,"  publiahed  in  two  vols,  at  Paris,  1878-1). 


Doric  melodies  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  old 
ooUeotions  of  Church  music,  but  "Martyrs,"  so  far  as 
we  know,  is  the  only  specimen  in  general  use  to  any 
extent  Shame  to  say,  it  has  been  altered  by  modem 
editors  in  the  vain  attempt  to  suit  it  to  harmony,  but 
the  Scottish  people  still  hold  fast  to  the  original  form. 
Most  of  the  old  modal  tunes  have  been  tampered  with 
by  succeeding  arrangezs  ;  either  by  alteration  of  the 
melodies  themselves,  or  by  the  employment  of  such 
accidentals  and  such  progressions  in  the  harmony  as 
give  to  the  melody  a  meaning,  altogether  differeDt 
from  that  which  first  belonged  to  it.  The  well-known 
Scottish  air,  **  John  Anderson,  my  Jo,*'  was  originally 
a  Doric  melody,  but  it  is  now  generally  written,  like 
"Martyrs,"  in  the  minor  mode  of  the  sixth  of  the 
scale,  and  for  no  other  reason  apparently  than  to 
render  the  writing  of  the  harmony  a  little  easier. 
These  unwarranted  alterations  suggest  the  pertinent 
inquiry.  Why  should. our  old  mode  tunes  be  har- 
monised at  all?  Why  should  not  the  advocates  of 
unison  singing  in  psalmody  introduce  it  first  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  old  Doric  tunes,  wedded  to 
time-honoured  psalms  and  hymns  ?  We  can  oonceive 
of  nothing  grander  and  more  stirring  than  such  a 
melody  as  "Martyrs"  sung  in  unison,  especially  if 
time,  place,  and  circumstance  were  unusually  favour- 
able :  if,  for  instance,  at  some  crisis  in  ecclesiastical 
or  political  history  the  melody  alone  were  chanted  by 
the  voices  of  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  earnest- 
minded  men  and  women,  the  effect  produced  might 
astonish  even  its  most  ardent  admirers,  and  might 
even  communicate  a  new  sensation  to  the  musical 
literati  themselves.  One  thing  is  at  least  certain— 
that  musical  skill  can  do  nothing  for  these  old  modal 
.tunes,  of  which  "  Martyrs  "  is  a  type :  they  are  treated 
best  when  not  treated  at  all. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  which 
are  sung  by  Protestant  worshippers  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely, 
but  we  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  awaken  some 
fresh  interest  in  a  department  of  musical  study  which 
is  but  slightly  cultivated  even  by  those  who  would 
benefit  most  by  a  search  among  its  treasures. 

J.  CUTUBEBT  HADDEK. 


AN    UNEXPECTED    LEGACY. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OP  "THE    GABDEN    OP    PLEAStJRE." 


TRHE  REV.  HERBBBT  EVANS  was  in  great  dis- 
X      *^®^  ^^^  perplexity. 

That  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  the  way  in 
which  he  knitted  his  brows  and  ran  his  fingers  rest- 
lessly and  uneasily  through  his  hair. 

Before  him  lay  an  open  letter  telling  him  of  the 
death  of  his  Cousin  Annie,  by  whose  decease  her  little 
daughter  was  left  alone  in  the  world.  In  her  last 
hours  she  had  committed  to  his  charge  her  doubly 
orphaned  child. 

And  he,  poor  man,  having  just  entered  upon  his 


first  curacy  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty  with  an 
income  of  £150  a  year  (in  a  parish  full  of  poor  people), 
with  a  generous  heart  and  an  earnest  desire  to  help 
the  needy  in  body  and  spirit,  felt  this  a  grievoui* 
burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Wliat  was  he  to  do,  he  asked  himself,  in  these  dingy 
apartments  with  a  little  girl  of  seven?  How  was 
he  to  find  the  means  to  clothe  and  provide  for  her  ? 
how  to  amuse  and  instruct  her? 

His  heart  stood  still  at  the  prospect  Yet,  like  the 
brave  and  God-fearing  man  that  he  was,  he  never 
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wavered  for  a  moment  in  his  resolution  to  take  np 
this  burden  thus  unexpectedly  laid  upon  him. 

**  Let  her  come,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  God  will 
provide—  somehow." 

Two  days  later  Ivy  Bevan  arrived,  and  he  found 
her,  as  he  had  always  remembered  her,  the  sweetest 
but  most  self-willed  of  little  maidens. 

Before  she  had  been  a  week  in  the  house  she  was 
in  full  and  entire  possession,  had  conquered  the  heart 
of   crabbed   old   Sarah,   his   housekeeper,  and    had 


you  crawl  three  times  round  the  room,  and  then  I  will 
go  to  bed  without  a  word." 

"But  consider " 

**  Oh,  Ck>usin  Herbert,  will  you  refuse  little  Ivy  the 
first  thing  she  asks  for  ?  Oh,  you  are  unkind  I  *'  and 
the  blue  eyes  threatened  to  brim  over,  and  a  danger- 
ous pout  appeared  on  the  lips. 

What  could  he  do  but  what  he  did  do,  namely, 
carry  her  three  times  round  the  room  on  all-fours, 
and  enjoy  her  merry  laughter/ 


*Is  there  any  bad  news,  Ck>u8in  Herbert?'"-}}.  fi95. 


established  a  certain  rule  over  the  earnest  and  some- 
what austere  young  curatiC.  The  first  night,  even,  there 
had  been  a  contest  in  which  he  had  been  worsted. 

"Cousin  Herbert,"  she  had  said,  timidly,  **you 
always  gave  me  an  elephant-ride  before  I  went  to 
bed  when  you  came  to  see  dear  mamma;  you  will 
do  so  now,  won't  you?" 

"  My  dear  child  1 "  he  exclaimed,  aghast.  **  Think 
one  moment — you  will  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  do  so.  I  am  a  clergyman  now,  and  it  would  look 
very  strange  to  see  me  crawling  round  the  room  as  I 
used  to  do  in  those  days.  Besides,  you  are  getting  too 
old  for  such  a  o^ame,''  he  added,  hoping  she  might 
like  to  be  considered  above  such  childish  sport. 

"  Oh,  no ! "  she  cried.  "  Besides,  it  will  be  such  fun  I " 
and  she  clapped  her  hands  in  glee.  "  See,  here  is  a 
scarlet  rug  that  will  make  a  splendid  howdah.  Now 
88 


Strange  to  say,  he  never  felt  himself  a  whit  tho 
poorer  by  this  addition  to  his  household.  His  coats 
might  be  threadbare,  and  his  clothes  generally  remind 
one  of  better  days ;  but  not  a  child  for  miles  round 
was  dressed  more  tastefully  or  prettily  than  little  Ivy 
Bevan.  Nor  was  any  child  happier  or  merrier.  And 
the  curate  found,  ere  long,  his  dull  home  had  a 
joyousness  for  him  which  ic  never  before  possessed, 
and  of  the  real  source  of  which  he  was  only  dimly 
conscious. 

True,  there  were  times  when  he  felt  disconcerted 
at  her  waywardness. 

She  had  asked  him,  as  a  great  favour,  always  to 
give  her  a  look  before  he  began  his  Saturday  evening 
lecture,  and  he  had  promised  to  do  so.  Indeed,  his 
eyes  naturally  wandered  down  from  the  platform  to 
where  she  sat — just  below— ere  he  proceeded  with  his 
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address.  One  evening,  however,  his  mind  being  full 
of  thought  and  care,  he  forgot  to  do  so.  A  minute  or 
two  after,  he  became  consoious  of  a  tapping  on  the 
side  of  the  platform,  and,  looking  down,  he  met  Ivy^s 
frowning  eyes  and  knitted  brows,  whilst  with  her 
parasol  she  had  oooasioned  the  unwonted  noise,  which 
created  no  small  amusement  amongst  some  of  the 
audience. 

Reproving  her  afterwards  for  thus  disturbing  him, 
he  was  met  by  the  sweetest  of  smiles,  and  a  gentle, 
confiding  voice  said,  "Ah,  but  you  did  look;  and, 
Cousin  Herbert,  I  hope  you  will  nc^er  forget  your 
promise  again." 

Then,  a  moment  later,  with  a  ringing  laugh  and  a 
face  brimming  over  with  merriment,  the  little  one 
added,  **  But,  oh,  you  did  loo]^  so  droll  I  '* 

"  Droll  X    What  Ao  you  mean,  child  / " 

"  Well,  dear,  you  know  the  other  day,  when  Harriet 
and  Amy  Seaton  were  here,  we  wanted  a  little 
amusement,  and  I  proposed  that  we  should  have  a 
mad  tea  party,  like  they  had  in  **  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land.*' Amy  was  the  mad  hatter,  and  I  lent  her  your 
high  hat,  on  which  we  put  a  card,  *In  this  style,  10/6.' 
Harriet  was  the  dormouse,  and  I  was  the  March  hare. 
I  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  '  Mad  as  a  March  hare,' 
and  pinned  it  just  under  the  collar  of  your  best  coat — 
and— and  I  quite  forgot  to  take  it  off.  Well,  as  I 
looked  at  you  going  up  the  room,  I  could  see  this ; 
and,  oh  I  if  you  knew  how  I  pinched  my  fingers* 
trying  to  keep  from  laughing,  you  would  love  your 
little  cousin  so  much." 

**But,  Ivy,"  he  exclaimed,  in  dire  dismay,  "what 
must  the  people  have  thought " 

"  Oh,  they  couldn't  read  the  writing.  Cousin  Herbert 
— it  was  so  badly  written  ;  but  old  Mrs.  Jones  (who  is 
very  short-sighted,  you  know)  said  to  me,  "  Lor,  miss  ! 
parson 's  got  a  new  coat  at  last,  and  he 's  forgotten  to 
take  off  the  price-ticket."* 

"And  my  hat,"  he  groaned.  "Did  you  forget  to 
take  the  card  out  of  that  too  ?  I  noticed  one  or  two 
people  looked  at  me  in  rather  a  strange  m^jmer." 

"  I  believe  I  did.  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  But,"  bright- 
ening again,  "  they  know  how  absent-minded  you  are, 
and  will  be  sure  to  think  it  was  some  person's  card 
where  you  wanted  to  calL" 

How  happy  his  home  was  now,  how  merry  Ivy's 
laughter,  how  seldom  those  grave,  melancholy  visions 
of  past  days  ever  occupied  his  mind  1 

One  evening,  when  he  returned,  he  found  to  his  sur- 
prise that  the  house  was  empty.  Neither  Ivy  nor 
8arah  was  to  be  heard  of. 

At  last,  by  dint  of  persevering  inquiries,  he  learnt 
that  they  had  been  seen  on  their  way  to  the  Smiths', 
whose  youngest  child  he  knew  but  too  well  had  been 
seized  with  scarlet  fever.  Full  of  alarm,  he  hurried 
on,  hoping  to  overtake  them,  but  as  he  passed  the 
cottage  wmdow  he  saw  Ivy  sitting  by  the  bedside  of 
the  little  boy,  talking  softly  to  him,  and  feeding  him 
with  grapes,  which  <^  child  was  eating  with  feverish 
satisfaction.  Hastening  in,  he  met  Sarah  in  the 
passage. 

"  Sarah  I "  he  cried  indignantly,  "  how  could  you 
allow  her  to  come  here?" 

"  You  may  well  say  that,  sir,"  said  Sarah,  wringing 


her  hands,  "but  she^s  that  wilful  t  oouldn*t  have 
kept  her  at  home  by  main  force.  She  heard  the  post- 
man say  to  me  that  Mrs.  Smith  had  gone  out  to  fetch 
Dick  some  medicine,  and  that  he  had  been  crying  for 
something  to  cool  his  thirst." 

"Ivy  darling,"  he  said,  entering  the  room,  "how 
could  you  oome  hfire?" 

"  Because — ^because,"  she  said,  hesitating,  "  you  said 
last  Sunday  that  a  little  child  might  become  in  reality 
a  ministering  angel,  and  though  I  know  I  can't  be 
that,  yet  when  I  heard  little  Dick  was  all  alone,  and 
hot  and  miserable,  I  thought  I  must  come  and  \tv  to 
comfort  him.  And  see,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  he  S& 
looking  better,  is  he  not?" 

Without  the  loss  of  a  single  moment,  Herbert  Evans 
hurried  her  away  home,  hoping,  and  praying,  oh,  so 
earnestly,  that  no  harm  might  have  befallen  her. 

Alas  I  next  day  her  head  ached,  and  she  was  sicken- 
ing for  fever,  and  ere  a  week  had  passed  she  was 
tossing  restlessly  to  and  fro  in  pain,  for  scarlet  fever 
had  developed  itself  in  all  its  intensity.  - 

How  he  lived  through  those  days  he  never  knew. 
Now,  at  last,  he  perceived  where  all  his  joy  and 
brightness  came  from. 

He  could  not  leave  the  bedride  except  in  cases  of 
urgent  necessity,  for  the  child's  hand  always  sought 
his,  and  her  moaning  was  hushed  when  she  knew  he 
was  near,  whilst  a  happy  smile  often  stole  over  her 
face  as  she  looked  up  and  saw  him  beside  her. 

The  crisis  was  at  hand. 

""Can  she  pull  through  it?"  he  asked  the  doctor 
with  trembling  lips,  as  he  saw  her  lying  almost  life- 
less, now  that  the  fever  had  run  its  course. 

"  We  must  hope  and  .pray,"  said  the  doctor,  kindly 
but  solemnly. 

"  How  serious  the  case  was  he  th^n  knew,  and  with  a 
half -stifled  groan  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  asked  God 
to  take  anything  that  he  possessed,  but,  if  it  were  His 
will,  to  be  merciful  and  spare  that  little  one  to  him. 
his  only  joy,  the  light  of  his  existence.  And  as  he 
prayed,  a  feeling  of  resignation  full  and  complete 
took  possession  of  him. 

All  must  be  for  the  best,  whether  it  ended  in  life  or 
in  death.  And  his  prayer  grew  from  the  feverish 
longing  to  the  inward  peace  which  oomes  from  entire 
trust  in  the  Heavenly  Father. 

7he  spiritual  change  in  his  own  mind  seemed  to  be 
reflected  in  the  condition  of  the  child.  She  took 
nourishment,  and,  best  of  all  signs,  slept  calmly  and 
peacefully,  whilst  hope  and  confidence  dawned  with 
the  morning  on  those  who  had  watched  so  long  and 
anxiously. 

"  And  so,  Cousin  Herbert,  you  are  really  glad  I  am 
better  ? "  she  asked,  a  few  weeks  later,  when  they  were 
sitting  together. 

"My  child,  how  can  you  ask  me  that?"  he  said, 
drawing  her  gently  to  him. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  putting  her  little  pale  face  cloiie  to 
his,  and  kissing  his  cheeks  all  over,  "  I  thought  when 
I  came  what  a  terrible  trouble  you  must  think  me." 

"Tes,  but  you  have  wound  yourself  round  and 
round  my  heart  now,  darling,  so  that  life  would  in- 
deed be  a  blank  without  you." 

"  No,  not  quite  so,  cousin ;  but  I  cling  to  you  with 
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all  my  gtreu^th,  ad  the  ivy  does  to  the  firm  support 
which  gives  it  power  to  grow  up." 

«  *  *  *  «  « 

Five  years  have  passed  away— happy,  peaceful  years 
for  Herbert  Evans  and  his  young  charge.  But  now  a 
winter  of  unwonted  severity  had  set  in,  and  it  gneved 
his  heart  sorely  to  know  of  the  real  distress  which 
existed  amongst  his  beloved  flock.  True,  he  laboured 
from  day  to  day  bravely  and  devotedly,  exhorting  by 
word  and  example  those  who  had  the  means  and 
power  to  give,  to  experience  the  blessedness  which 
follows  work  done  and  alms  given  in  the  name  of 
Christ ;  comforting  the  needy  in  their  distress,  cheer- 
ing the  faint-hearted,  ever  the  leader  and  promoter 
of  good  works. 

And  yet  often  his  heart  involuntarily  sank  within 
him,  and  he  wondered  how  the  pressing  need  of 
his  people  could  be  met  from  day  to  day.  The 
continued  strain  was  beginning  to  tell  heavily 
upon  him,  and  one  morning  at  breakfast  he  was 
looking  BO  pale  and  harassed  that  even  Ivy's  loving 
tenderness  could  not  altogether  banish  care  and 
anxiety  from  his  face.  A  letter  had  come  for  him, 
addressed  in  a  handwriting  he  could  not  recall,  and 
he  opened  it  with  some  little  curiosity,  to  discover 
that  it  was.  from  an  old  ooUege  friend — a  solicitor — 
from  whom,  indeed,  he  had  last  heard  at  the  death 
of  his  Cousin  Annie,  telling  him  of  her  latest  request. 
The  letter  ran  as  follows : — 

"Deab  Evans,— What  a  strange  world  this  is  I  The 
last  time  I  wrote  to  you  was,  I  believe,  at  my  mother's 
request,  to  tell  you  of  the  legacy  of  an  orphan  child. 
Now  I  have  to  communicate  to  you  a  yet  stranger 
tale.  My  motlier,  as  you  know,  was  a  relation  of  Mrs. 
Bevan's,  who  had,  it  seems,  an  only  brother.  For  some 
reason  he  had  become  estranged  from  her.  He  went 
out  some  years  since  to  Australia  and  realised  a  large 
fortune.  About  a  year  ago  he  fell  into  ill-health,  and 
apparently  his  conscience  reproached  him,  as  he  wrote 
fwking  for  all  particulars  about  his  sister.  My  mother 
could  only  tell  him  of  her  death,  and  of  your  having 


taken  charge  of  the  child  at  her  request  Now  comes 
the  most  marvellous  part  of  the  story.  We  have  just 
learnt  of  his  death,  and  that  by  his  will  he  leaves  you 
£5,000  as  some  slight  acknowledgment  of  your  kind- 
ness to  his  niece;  and  as  to  Ivy  herself,  I  gather 
she  will  become  an  heiress.  There  is  also  a  special 
stipulation  that  you  are  to  act  as  her  guardian. 

"I  am  expecting  fuller  details  by  next  mail,  when  I 
will,  of  course,  write  further  to  you. — Yours  sincerely, 
"Alfred  Williams." 

Ivy,  who  had  been  pouring  out  tea,  happened  to 
look  up,  and  saw  him  turn  a»hy  pale  as  he  laid  down 
the  letter. 

*'Is  there  any  batl  news,  ('ousiu  Herbert?"  she 
naked  softly. 

*'  None,  dear  ;  but  it  is  strange  and  wonderful  news, 
which  I  cannot  realise  at  present" 

Then  he  told  !ier  briefly  and  carefully  the  purport 
of  the  letter. 

*'  Cousin  Herbett^"  she  said  simply,  "  I  hope  I  am 
not  very  wicked,  but  I  cannot  help  rejoicing.  Poor 
imcle  !  " — ^looking  grave  and  serious — "  how  sad  he 
should  not  have  loved  dear  mamma  I  But,**  and  her 
face  became  glad  and  bright,  "I  know  how  much 
good  you  can  do  with  this  money.  Why,"  she  con- 
tinued with  animation,  "*  those  poor  little  Smiths  who 
have  been  shivering  with  oold  can  have  new  woollen 
dresses  and  strong  boots,  and  you  can  have  your  tea 
for  the  old  men  every  week  as  you  want."  And  so  she 
continued  with  quite  a  long  catalogue  of  charming 
possibilities,  concluding  with,  "And,  Cousin  Herbert, 
you  can  have  a  new  coat  at  last  Only,"  she  added, 
laughing,  "  don't  leave  the  ticket  on,  or  old  Mrs.  Jones 
will  tell  the  whole  parish  about  it" 

"And  you,  little  heiress — what  shall  I  do  with 
you?"  he  asked,  smiling. 

"Teach  me  to  be  humble  and  grateful,"  she  said, 
stepping  gently  to  where  he  sat,  and  putting  her  arms 
lovingly  round  his  neck,  "  and  perhaps'  I  may  one 
day  be  like  you— always  thinking  of  others  first  and 
myself  last." 


WORKING     MEN'S     WORRIES. 

BY    THE    BEY.    F.    HASTINGS. 


^HOSE  who  have  everything  that 
heart  can  desire  of  this  world  s 
goods  will  not  care  for  this  subject. 
Nor  will  those  who  know  not  what 
work  really  is,  but  whose  life  is  dress 
and  pleasure :  those  who  rise  late, 
dress  leisurely,  are  clad  in  silken-lined 
coat,  whose  intellectual  repository  is 
propped  by  a  large  stiff  collar,  whose 
feet  are  cased  in  well-varnished  boots,  and  further 
protected  by  gaiters  of  evident  colour — whose  bur- 
den is  a  massive  ring,  and  support  a  light  cane,  who 
fortify  themselves  for  the  day's  engagements  with 
an  early  mild  cigarette,  whose  language  is  a  drawl, 


whose  looks  are  lofty,  who  are  so  accustomed  to 
"mash"  hearts  of  the  gentle  that  they  become  still 
more  vain  and  indolent 

The  men  who  will  understand  it  are  those  who 
have  to  rise  early,  go  forth  in  the  dark,  eat  a  hurried 
breakfast,  toil  at  carrying  hods  of  bricks  and  mortar 
or  bales  of  goods,  mending  pipes,  examining  sewers, 
grooming  horses,  sweating  in  bakeries,  creeping  along 
roofs,  steadying  chimney-pots,  sweeping  streets,  carry- 
ing coals,  making  furniture,  fashioning  brasses,  stitch- 
ing coats,  riveting  boots,  and  in  many  other  ways 
getting  a  living. 

No  man  knows  so  well  where  the  shoe  pinchws  a» 
he  who  wears  it    No  man  knows  what  sized  corns 
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*  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  workman  is 
to  get  work." 


and  bunions  another  may  have  to  make  him  limp. 
Very  few  of  us  can  easily  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  another.  It  needs  imagination.  It  needs  effort. 
We  shrink  from  the  exercise  of  mind  required,  but 
it  is  good  to  try.  One-half  of  the  world  does  not 
know  how  the  other  lives,  and  one-third  does  not 
know  how  the  other  two-thirds  toil 


Any  man  may  be  thankful  if  he  has  well-developed 
powers,  and  can  do  something.  We  are  intended  to 
be  useful  one  to  the  other.  We  might  weep  if 
we  were  condemned  to  useleesness.  Alas!  many 
have  had  to  know  this  pain,  for  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  some  workmen  is  to  get  work.  It 
has  been  very  eoaroe  of  late,  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  the  colonies  and  on  the  Ck>ntinent  We  pity 
the  poor  fellows  who  have  to  trudge  the  weary  round 
of  ^e  workshops  or  yards,  or  who  go  miles  and 
miles  into  the  provinces,  only  to  hear  '*  Nothing  for 
you."  And  we  pity  still  more  the  careworn  wives 
and  hungry  children  who  have  to  renuiin  waiting 
at  home,  trusting  that'  the  prop  of  the  household 
will  have  found  something  to  bring  '*  grist  to  the 
mill."  Sometimes  men  have  to  blame  themselves  for 
their  non-sucoess.  They  might  have  plenty  of  work 
if  they  would  only  take  the  advice  a  wife  gave  to 
her  husband,  who  was  accustomed  to  much  tippling. 
She  said,  "  If  you  would  keep  your  head  above  water, 
keep  your  nose  out  of  brandy-and- water."  We  might 
add,  not  merely  out  of  brandy-and-water,  but  out  of 
beer,  which  is  sugared,  and  often  salted,  as  well  as 
malted  water. 

In  order  to  get  into  work,  a  man  must  sometimes 
know  how  judiciously  to  place  a  "  tip."  He  may  have 
occasionally  to  subscribe  from  his  hard  earnings  to 
certain  funds,  or  join  a  **  watch  club,"  and  buy  a 
watch  he  really  does  not  want  He  must,  further, 
be  careful  not  to  work  at  a  greater  rate  than  others. 
It  is  understood  to  be  his  duty  not  to  make  work 
scarce  by  doing  it  too  rapidly  and  well.  If  an  activi'> 
man,  he  will  have  to  **  put  on  the  brake,"  or  he  will 
receive  various  hints  from  his  fellows  to  that  effect 
He  has  to  keep  in  with  his  fellow-workmen,  or 
they  will  mark  him  if  he  should  get  out  of  employ. 
He  would  probably  be  blamed  by  some  if  he  did  that 


r.^ 


'*Men  have  to  be  ready  to  *  shell  out,'  as  it  is  phrased."— p.  a97- 
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which  I  saw  in  a  daily  paper  a  writer  oomplain  of. 
A  man,  in  mending  a  broken  slate,  left  two  more 
cracked  throag^h  the  effort.  Many  would  only 
smile  and  condone  the  oversiirht. 

In  some  places  men  must  be  ready  to  '*  shell  out  *' — 
as  it  is  phrased — in  order  to  pay  the  share  of  the  beer 


fault  that  the  conditions  are  so  trying,  for  their 
attempts  to  promote  the  health  of  their  people,  by 
ventilation,  are  often  frustrated  by  the  obstinacy  and 
ignorance  of  the  men.  We  have  pitied  the  poor 
tailors  whom  we  have  seen  in  many  sweating  shops, 
who  have  had  to  work  rapidly  and  incessantly  while 


*  The  rent,  or  ont  yon  go.*  "—p.  598. 


that  may  he  desired  by  the  rest,  if  not  by  himself. 
He  may  wish  to  husband  his  wages :  but  others  have 
no  such  desire.  They  have  an  interest  in  spending 
them.  This  is  hard  on  the  man  who  wishes  to  take 
to  his  wife  all  he  possibly  can. 

Again,  if  a  man  has  a  family,  he  is  very  heavily 
handicapped,  and  this  becomes  a  serious  worry.  He 
is  then  likely  to  *  get  the  sack"  first.  The  un- 
married men  often  lodge  with  the  foreman,  and 
it  will  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  foreman 
to  throw  them  out  of  employment.  Up  to  the 
last  moment  the  man  who  by  his  weekly  rent  helps 
the  foreman  to  keep  his  own  house  going  will  be  "kept 
on,"  but  the  married  man  may  *' clear  out." 

The  conditions  under  which  men  have  to  do  their 
work  are  often  very  trying.  I  have  known  men  who 
work  in  piano  factories  complain  of  the  terrible  ex- 
haustion that  follows  on  having  to  work  in  top  rooms, 
where  all  the  heat,  and  gas,  and  smells  from  below 
gather,  and  no  outlet  is  permitted.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
strong  will  protest  against  any  opening  for  ventila- 
tion, because  of  draught.  This  makes  it  harder  on 
the  men  lacking  vitality,  or  troubled,  perhaps,  with 
incipient  disease.    It  is  not  always  the  employer's 


a  sweltering  -July  sun  has  beaten  on  the  many- 
windowed  roof.  Many  a  room  in  Gilchrist  Street,  off 
Whitechapel,  is  like  a  conservatory  in  shape  and 
quantity  of  glass,  and  with  a  large  coke  fire  in  the  centre 
to  heat  the  irons.  It  is  endurable  in  winter,  though 
most  unhealthy,  but  the  coke  fire  in  a  small  room  in 
summer-time !  Bah !  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  use  of  the  term  "  sweating." 

The  competition  for  work  also  is  so  keen,  and  the 
English  workman  is  worried  by  the  foreigners  who 
come  in  now  to  crowd  the  English  labour  markets. 
From  Grermany  and  Sweden,  from  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, from  Greece  and  from  Russia,  they  come. 
Gipsies  and  Jews  and  natives  of  every  land  find  a 
refuge  on  onr  nhoren;  we  are  proud  of  our  freedom 
and  capacity  to  receive  all  these  strangers,  but  it  is 
unfortunately  an  extra  worry,  and  makes  it  very  hard 
for  our  home-workers.  Meanwhile  the  sweater,  with 
large  or  small  capital,  has  a  splendid  opportunity,  and 
he  makes  the  most  of  it. 

Then  think  of  how,  when  men  work  hard  in  their 
own  homes  or  close  workshops,  they  find  they  are 
beaten  down  below  living-price  by  the  great  capital- 
ists, the  "  smashers  "  and  *'  slaughterers  '*  who  purchase 
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their  wares.  The  great  firms  are  always  ready  to 
purchase  "at  a  prioe,"  and  the  toiler  has  to  heware 
of  spoiling:  his  market.  In  trying-  to  persuade  the 
member  of  one  large  firm  to  purchase  the  goods 
manufactured  by  a  poor  toiler,  that  member  said 
to  me:  ''The  man  knows  he  can  bring  them  to  me 
at  any  time,  and  they  are  sure  to  be  taken  at  a 
pricey  The  need  of  the  man  is  evidently  taken 
advantage  of. 

Working  men^s  difficulties  are  increased  by  the 
persistent  cry  for  cheapness;  but  let  not  working 
men  blame  others  alone.  Let  them  blame  them- 
selves. They  are  part  of  the  public  who  raise  and 
sustain  the  cry  for  cheapness.  They  are  all  ready 
to  purchase  slop-made  articles  of  dress  or  furniture, 
and  often  prefer  quantity  to  quality,  and  show  to 
solidity. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  worries  to  a  working 
man  is  when  he  gets  into  debt.  Wlienever  a  work- 
ing man  begins  to  borrow  he  is  sure  to  have  sorrow. 
His  difficulties  will  then  be  greatly  increased.  We 
have  known  men  borrow  a  shilling  on  Monday,  and 
have  to  pay  fourteenpence  the  next  Saturday.  We 
have  known  men  borrow  a  sovereign,  and  have  to  pay 
four  shillings  a  week  interest.  This  is,  I  think,  about 
one  thousand  per  cent,  per  annum!  The  one  who 
told  me  that  he  had  to  pay  this  was  a  steady,  hard- 
working, conscientious  Christian  man;  but  he  had 
a  large  family,  and  he  had  to  get  bread  for  them. 
Another  profited  by  his  need  when  he  was  out  of 
work.  If  also  he  had  got  too  far  behind  with  his 
rent,  he  knew  very  well  that  his  few  sticks  and 
his  invaluable  tools  would  soon  go.  The  landlord 
will  be  paid  somehow.    The  broker  shelters  himself 


•-Another  met  me  one  evrning"  -j»- 


behind  the  landlord,  and  says  that  he  must  do  his 
work.  "  The  rent,  or  out  you  go ! "  is  the  word.  Then 
there  are  expenses  to  be  added.  It  is  very  hard. 
No  other  place  can  easily  be  found  if  he  has  no  furni- 
ture to  put  in  as  a  guarantee  of  payment,  or  cannot 
pay  a  week  in  advance.  The  lodging-house,  so  un- 
comfortable and  expensive  for  a  family,  or  the 
workhouse  alone  is  before  the  man.  He  will  struggle 
hard  and  pay  anything  rather  than  lose  his  home, 
even  though  it  be  only  in  an  attic  or  in  an  under- 
ground kitchen.  How  many  cases  we  have  known 
which  have  been  most  pitiable !  and  yet  a  man  who 
has  done  the  greatest  amount  of  brokering  and  dis- 
training in  the  district  in  which  I  reside  told  me — 
wrote  and  told  me — that,  "  out  of  the  many  thousand 
warrants  that  he  has  enforced,  there  has  never  been 
one  case  calling  for  sympathy."  This  man  thought 
himself  an  authority,  but  his  calling  had  evidently 
hardened  his  heart 

We  pass  over  the  worries  that  arise  at  election 
times,  when  a  man  is  tormented  by  one  and  another 
of  differing  political  opinions,  to  speak  of  that  which 
arises  from  the  fact  that  a  man  can  be  discharged  so 
easily.  He  may  go  on  comfortably  for  a  time.  His 
wages  suffice  by  great  care  to  meet  weekly  necessities, 
but  leave  nothing  to  be  laid  by  for  a  *•  rainy  day," 
sickness  or  discharge.  When  he  is  paid  off,  his  posi* 
tion  is  most  painful.  We  have  known  men  to  be 
driven  almost  mad  by  the  imperative  claims  for  food 
and  the  lack  of  the  weekly  wage  wherewith  to  supply 
them. 

The  changes  in  fashions  affect  grievously  many 
classes  of  toilers.  Sometimes  the  changes  are  an 
improvement,  but  that  does  not  lessen  the  worry  to 
a  man  who  has  depended  on  the  continuance  of  a 
certain  fashion  for  a  living.  For  instance,  graining 
was  once  a  very  favourite  mode  of  decoration, 
and  many  men  lived  by  imitating  the  grain  and 
knots  of  various  woods  and  stones,  but  a  new  and 
certainly  a  more  admirable  and  honest  fashion  came 
in.  Men  preferred  plain  paint  of  certain  shades, 
or  solid,  or  oiled,  or  stained,  or  varnished  wood. 
This  preference  threw  out  a  number  of  men.  The 
chests  of  drawers  and  tables  that  had  formerly 
been  grained  to  look  like  maple  or  oak  were  simply 
stained  and  varnished.  The  woodwork  of  houses 
was  no  longer  a  deception,  but  covered  with  honest 
paint.  This,  however,  made  it  no  less  worrying 
to  the  poor  fellows  who  lost  their  employment. 

Ofttimes  work  has  to  be  taken  far  away  from 
where  a  man  dwells.  He  cannot  afford  to  transfer 
his  few  goods  and  chattels.  He  is  uncertain  as  to 
how  long  he  may  be  engaged  at  the  place  of  pre- 
sent employment,  and  he  has,  therefore,  by  starting 
early  and  getting  home  late,  to  do  an  extra  day's 
w(Mrk  beyond  his  ordinary  exhaustive  toiL  He  does 
not  get  paid  for  that,  but  of  course  it  is  not  the 
employer's  fault  Other  men  can  be  found,  who 
live  nearer,  to  do  his  work  for  tlie  same  money. 
It  must  be  said  that  railway  companies  might 
materially  lessen  this  difficulty  for  bona-Jide  work- 
ing men  by  giving  still  greater  advantages  of 
(Jicapcr  travel. 

A  workman's  worry  often  arises  from  the  fact  tha^- 
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he  has  to  live  in  damp  and  unhealthy  places.  *'  Second 
Floor  Back  "  is  bad  enoaj^h  becaose  cramped,  bat  the 
kitchen  is  worse.  The  under^rroand  kitchen  as  a 
sleeping-room  does  not  tend  to  invifforate  him  for 
work.  His  strength  breaks  down.  He  cannot  give 
satisfaction  to  his  employer.  He  most  stay  away. 
He  has  nothing  coming  in.  The  infirmary  or  work- 
house soon  stares  him  in  the  face.  Again,  the 
possession  of  too  many  children  will  be  a  serious 
drawback  to  his  getting  anything  more  suitable  as  a 
dwelling-place.  He  has  to  take  the  place  he  can 
afford  to  pay  for. 

Possibly  the  greatest  trouble  that  can  beset  any 
working  man  is  to  have  a  wife  who  is  not  trustworthy, 
one  who  does  not  make  his  hard  earnings  go  as  far  as 
they  would,  but  who  only  scatters  them.  Living  in 
houses  occupied  by  other  families,  a  woman  will 
easily  form  acquaintance  with  other  women.  If  there 
be  one  who  is  thriftless  or  given  to  tippling,  a 
corrupting  influence  will  spread.  Then,  about  eleven, 
the  women  get  together :  they  will  either  send  for  ale 
or  go  and  drink  it  at  the  bar  of  the  comer  public- 
house.  Money  flies.  Coats,  garments,  utensils,  articles 
of  furniture,  will  find  their  way  too  rapidly  to  the 
pawn-shop,  and  tlie  money  to  the  publioan*8  till.  The 
hnsband  comes  home.  No  dinner  is  ready,  or  possibly 
only  a  bloater  or  a  slice  of  cooked  meat  brought  from 
the  nearest  ham-shop  awaits  him.  He  cannot  keep 
up  his  strength  on  these.  He  wants  vegetables. 
None  are  cooked.  He  complains;  words  rise  high. 
Evening  comes,  and  he  buries  his  sorrow,  possibly, 
and  hides  his  worries  too,  in  the  pewter  pot  at  the 


publican*8  bar.  Said  one,  who  met  me  as  he  came 
from  his  work  at  the  factory,  **  What  am  I  to  do  ?  My 
wife  is  ruining  me.  She  is  ruining  my  children  too. 
I  left  her  boozy  this  morning,  and  she  will  be  drunk 
when  I  get  back,  as  she  has  often  been.  Would  to 
God  I  could  be  separated  from  her  I  but  what  is  to 
become  of  the  children?  Can  you  help  me  to  get 
them  into  any  reformatory  or  place  of  refuge  ?  Any 
place  would  be  better  than  leaving  them  under  her 
training."  And  these  were  the  words  of  a  total 
abstainer,  of  one  who  strives  to  live  a  Christian 
life,  who  loves  the  ordinances  of  God*s  house,  and  has 
done  everything  he  can  to  lead  his  wife  to  love  them 
too. 

Another  working  man  whom  I  knew  well,  and  who 
stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  employers,  one 
who  himself  never  touches  the  alcohol,  met  me  one 
evening,  and  said,  ''  When  I  came  out  this  afternoon 
I  left  my  wife  dead-drunk  on  the  sofa.  She  will  prob- 
ably be  like  it  when  I  return.  She  makes  away  with 
everything.  If  I  should  find  her  dead  when  I  re- 
turn home,  I  should  think  myself  in  heaven."  These 
were  terrible  words,  and  recalled  to  me  as  never 
before  the  possible  depth  of  a  workman^s  worry.  The 
toiler  in  the  city  and  the  plodder  in  the  country  alike 
demand  sympathy.  Everything  that  can  be  done  to 
elevate,  instruct,  influence  thought,  to  fill  up  leisure 
pleasantly,  should  be  done  by  those  who  have  the 
means  and  Christian  desire.  It  is  a  good  sign  that 
to-day  there  is  more  sympathy  for  them,  and  more 
ready  helpfulness  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
our  race. 


WHEREFORE     RAISED? 

BT  THE  BEV.  P.   B.  POWER,  M.A. 
"And  He  delivered  him  to  his  mother. "-St.  lirKR  vH.  15. 


OME  portions  of  Scripture  are 
like  the  diamond :  they  flash 
forth  light  in  all  directions. 
Such  are  many  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  glories  yet  to 
come.  And  some  are  like 
the  pearl :  they  are  of  still 
beauty,  but  of  great  price. 
Such  are  the  precepts  of 
purity,  and  the  promises  of  peace. 

And  some  few  are  like  the  opal,  changing  in  each 
sentence  from  light  to  light,  but  ever  with  hues  soft, 
tender,  and  subdued,  as  though  the  rainbow  had  come 
from  heaven  to  earth  and  found  a  home  for  its  softly 
shading  colours  in  the  precious  stone.  Such  portions 
are  the  three  raisings— of  Lazarus,  Jesus*  friend,  the 
ruler*s  daughter,  and  the  widow's  son.  Only,  as 
nothing  of  earth  can  in  all  things  symbolise  what  is 
of  heaven,  but  the  heavenly  must  in  something  over- 
pass the  earthly,  so  is  it  here.  Amid  all  the  tender 
hues  of  these   death  scenes,  there  sparkles,  flashes, 


bursts  one  dazzling  beam  of  light:  it  is  when 
the  resurrection  word  is  spoken — ''^  Talitha  cumi;^* 
"  Toung  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise ;  *'  "  Lazarus,  come 
forth." 

As  I  read  these  words,  "And  He  delivered  him  to 
his  mother,"  I  felt  that  they  had  in  them  inexpressible 
tenderness  and  wonderful  teaching ;  and  I  thought  that 
their  chastened  light,  so  simple,  so  soft,  might  help  us 
on  our  way  if  we  looked  steadily  at  it  for  a  few 
moments,  and  were  willing  to  see  such  humble  yet 
such  precious  things  as  it  could  show. 

The  three  raisings  from  the  dead  were  Christ's 
greatest  miracles,  and  it  seems  a  strange  thing 
that  He  should  have  wrought  so  great  a  wonder 
just  to  deliver  this  young  man  back  again  to  his 
mother. 

But  it  is  well  that  there  is  here  no  call  like  that 
given  to  St.  Matthew ;  that  Jesus  is  here  claiming  no 
follower ;  for  the  mind  is  kept  fixed  on  the  one  tender 
thought :  He  came  to  heal  the  broken-hearted.  Each 
soothing  promise  of  a  prophet  must  find  its  echo  ia 
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the  stor}-  of  an  evangelist ;  what  is  promised  in  Isaiah 
is  fulfilled  in  St.  Lake.  Therefore,  whenever  you  are 
sad  and  lonely,  when  you  weep,  when  you  are  alone 
in  your  grief  and  loss,  as  this  woman  was  in  her 
stricken  motherhood  amongst  the  crowd,  remember 
these  words,  "  And  He  delivered  him  to  his  mother." 
"  Mother  I "  Jesus  had  a  sympathy  with  and  feeling 
for  human  relationship.  There  were  much  people 
of  the  city  there,  but  I  believe  Jesus  saw  only  the 
young  man  with  the  heart  stilled  in  death,  and  the 
widowed  woman  with  her  heart  bursting,  break- 
ing, dying  in  life ;  and  He  felt  to  the  very  f ulL 
For  a  mother  He  felt,  and  to  the  mother  He  restored 
the  child. 

Never  say,  "  I  am  so  placed  that  Jesus  can  neither 
understand  nor  feel  for  me."  If  you  are  a  child  and 
have  to  obey  a  parent-  -He  obeyed  His  earthly  parents ; 
if  yon  are  a  servant  and  have  work  to  do — ^He  was  a 
Servant  and  did  His  work  :  if  you  have  to  learn — ^He 
had  to  learn ;  but  over  and  above  all  these  things 
which  He  understands  by  actual  experience,  He  has 
knowledge  of  all  other  relationships,  works,  and  trials, 
and  you  may  go  to  Him  about  them  all. 

Seeing  how  great  the  miracle  was,  we  might  have 
said  it  ought  to  issue  in  some  nobler  end  than 
simply    delivering    the    young    man   again   to   the 


mother.  If  Jesus  carried  him  about  with  Him  as  a 
trophy  of  His  might,  surely  it  would  help  His  cause ; 
all  dying  men  would  flock  to  Him  who  had  in  train 
one  that  He  had  raised  from  the  dead.  But  all  that 
Jesus  did  was  to  leave  that  young  man  to  fulfil  a  very 
ordinary  mission,  that  of  a  son,  with  a  son's  duties  to 
a  widowed  mother.  It  is  here  as  elsewhere,  where 
Jesus  dignifies  the  few  loaves  and  fishes  at  hand  by 
making  them  feed  a  multitude  ;  here,  as  where  Jesus 
dignifies  the  lilies  to  be  our  teachers.  He  puts  honour 
on  what  is  but  humble  in  itself. 

By  this  formal  act  of  delivering  this  young  man  to 
his  mother.  He  marked  his  sphere  of  action. 

We  may  have  had  a  great  miracle  wrought  on  us, 
even  resurrection  from  spiritual  death,  and  yet  out- 
wardly not  be  marked  with  anything  that  the  world 
calls  great.  Home  duty,  home  life,  an  humble  ministr}' 
like  that  of  tending  a  widowed  mother,  may  be  all 
God's  will  for  us.  But,  however  humble,  if  appointed 
to  us  of  Grod,  it  is  worthy  occupation  for  our  new,  our 
spiritual  resurrection  life. 

Let  anyone  who  is  above  humble  work  remember 
this:  when  Jesus  spake.  He  said,  -* Young  man- 
young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise : "  and  when  he 
that  was  dead  sat  up  and  began  to  speak,  "He  de- 
livered him  to  his  muther,'^ 


HILDA'S    SACKTFTCE. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF   "A   FAITITFITL  HEART,*'   ETC.,   ETC. 


iAT  a  beautiful  world  it 

is,  and  what  a   happy 

girl    I   have    been    all 

my    life  long  !  "     Such 

were    Hilda    LuttreM's 

])revailing  thoughtK   as 

she  strolled  alK)ut   the 

gardens  of  her  home  at 

Luttrell  Park,  one  lovely 

summer  evening.     The 

roses  were  just  bui-sting 

into  bloom  ;  the  air  was 

filled    with     fragrance. 

Thrushes  were  making 

melody  with  their  rich 

and   varied   song,   that 

in  the  twilight  hour  may  be  so  easily  mistaken  for 

that  of  the  nightingale.      Hilda  moved  along  with 

buoyant,  elastic  step,  for  she  too  was  in  the  early 

summer-time  of   life.     She  appeared   even  younger 

than  her  years,  for  circumstances  had  prevented  her 

introduction  to  the  gay  world  the  previous  spring, 

and  she  had  remained  in  the  seclusion  of  her  country 

home,  ignorant  alike  of  care  and  evil. 

She    turned    from    the    garden    into    a    thickly- 
planted  slinibbery  that  had  once  been  a  wood,  and 


still  retained  much  of  its  pristine  wildness.  It 
was  intersected  by  winding  walks,  and  about  the 
mossy  roots  of  the  trees  in  springtinie  priniro«e« 
and  violet*  flowered  in  rich  abundance.  This  was 
one  of  Hilda's  favourite  haunts;  but  as  she  walked 
along  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  a  shadow,  too, 
fell  over  her  fair  young  brow. 

"  I  cannot  be  altogether  happy  now  that  father 
is  ill,  and  mother  looking  so  sad."  So  ran  on  her 
musings.  "Dear,  darling  mother!  There  is  nothing 
I  wouldn't  do  to  bring  back  the  smiles  to  her 
face :  1  would  die  for  her  willingly,  if  that  would 
do  any  good!  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  called 
upon  to  do  some  great  and  noble  thing  for  her 
sake  :  I  have  lived  such  a  useless,  butterfly  life 
— just  being  happy,  and  thinking  of  nothing  else. 
I  wonder  what  makes  mother  look  so  grieve<l 
as  she  does  at  times?  I  often  see  the  traces  of 
tears  on  her  cheeks.  It  must  be  because  father  is 
ill ;  and  yet  he  has  no  complaint  witli  a  name 
— Dr.  Ashurst  says  ao — though  I  thought  he 
looked  grave  when  he  went  away  this  morning. 
I  wish  Mr.  Hamilton  would  go  :  I  wonder  why  he 
is  here  again  !  Father  is  always  worse  when  he 
is  here,  and  that  tiresome  lawyer  from  London.  I 
am  sure  they  worry  father,  and  then  that  worries 
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mother  too.  They  pay  Mr.  Hamilton  is  immensely 
rich— his  father  was  a  manufacturer  or  something. 
How  different  he  is  from  Arthur  Rivers !  But,  tlien, 
is  there  another  in  the  world  like  Arthur?'' 

Hilda's  reverie  here  became  more  vague  and 
dreamy;  and  a  young  maiden's  reverie  is  for  her 
own  heart  alone,  and  not  to  be  even  whispered  to 
the  nnsympathetic  ears  of  strangers. 

As  Hilda  followed  the  windings  of  the  path-- 
sometimes  stopping  to  gather  a  spray  of  honey- 
suckle, or  to  listen  to  the  full- throated  birds'  song 
— slie  became  aware  that  others  had  found  the 
shady  shrubbery  pleasant  that  summer  evening, 
besides  herself.  Footsteps  were  approaching  along 
the  same  path  ;  and  the  next  turning  would  bring 
her  face  to  face  with  Sir  Arthur  Rivers  and  Mr. 
Hamilton.  She  recognised  their  voices,  and — not 
wishing  to  meet  the  latter— ^he  stepped  aside 
amongst  the  trees  to  allow  them  to  pass,  herself 
unseen.  She  had  neither  wish  nor  intention  to 
play  the  eavesdropper;  but  she  could  not  help 
hearing  the  conversation  as  they  came  along. 

"  You  might  tell  a  fellow ;  I  know  you  are  in 
old  Lnttrell's  confidence,"  grumbled  Sir  Arthur 
Rivera. 

"  If  I  were,  as  you  say  I  am,  in  Mr.  Luttrell's 
confidence,'  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  should 
not  tell,"  replied  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  grave 
voice. 

**  Oh,  come,  now !  what 's  the  use  of  keeping 
things  so  close?"  rejoined  Sir  Arthur.  "If  Lnttrell 
is  really  mined — cleared  out,  you  know,  as  it  is 
said — I  ought  to  know  it" 

"  Perhaps  you  are  better  informed  than  I  am," 
was  Mr.  Hamilton's  answer,  and  there  was  a  touch 
of  scorn  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke.  "  If  it  is  not 
an  impertinent  question,  may  I  ask  why  you  ought 
to  know  ?  " 

*'  Well,  a  fellow  doesn't  like  to  be  taken  in,  yon 
know,  and  it  might  be  out-and-out  awkward,"  said 
Sir  Arthur.  "  There 's  Hilda — a  nice  girl,  and 
awfully  fond  of  me.  I  did  think  of  proposing ; 
but  if  the  father  is  ruined,  and  all  this  place  is 
to  go  away  from  her,  it  wouldn't  do,  you  know. 
If  it  is  so,  I  've  had  a  lucky  escape ! " 

Hilda  did  not  catch  Mr.  Hamilton's  answer  as 
they  passed  on.  Indeed,  she  would  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  comprehend,  for  her  head  felt  dizzy 
— the  ground  seemed  to  be  giving  w'ay  under  her 
feet.  She  put  her  arm  about  a  tree-trunk  to  steady 
herself.  As  the  mist  cleared  away  from  before  her 
eyes,  hot,  fierce  anger,  such  as  she  had  never  before 
experienced,  took  possession  of  her.  She  ground 
her  little  white  teeth  and  clenched  her  hands,  while 
she  cried,  half-aloud,  with  a  sort  of  hysteric  sob, 
"  How  dared  he  !  oh,  how  dared  he ! " 

We  are  told  that  "to  be  wroth  with  one  we 
love  doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain  ; "  but 
Hilda  Lnttrell  could  not  be  said  to  love  Sir  Arthur 
Rivers.  His  handsome  person  and  fascinating 
uannerB  b/^d  t^k/en  lier  girlish  fancy ;  and  she  had 


given  him  credit  for  all  sorts  of  good  qualities 
that  he  did  not  possess.  He  was  the  Prince 
Charming  of  her  young  imagination,  the  first  who 
had  approached  her  in  the  guise  of  a  lover,  and 
she  had  accepted  his  attentions,  nothing  doubting. 

Poor  Hilda  I  It  was  her  first  disappointment — 
her  first  glimpse  of  evil.  To  have  it  said  that  she 
was  "  awfully  fond  "  of  him — and  to  hear  it  from  his 
own  li{m.  too,  in  that  cold,  half -contemptuous  tone — 
and  for  him  to  imagine  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  make  his  oiTer,  if  it  suited  him  to  make 
it,  was  humiliation  more  than  she  knew  how  to 
endure.  She  only  wished  he  would  make  his  offer, 
that  she  might  reject  him  with  the  disdain  he 
desei-ved.  And  then  for  this  speech  to  have  been 
made  to  Mr.  Hamilton  seemed  to  intensify  the  in- 
sult What  must  Mr.  Hamilton  think  of  her? 
Burning  tears  rose  to  her  eyes.  She  flung  away 
the  honeysuckle  she  had  gathered — its  scent  sick- 
ened her.  The  evening  seemed  no  longer  lovely ; 
the  singing  of  the  birds  distracted  her.  She  hurried 
into  the  house,  and  to  her  own  room;  and,  ring- 
ing the  bell,  told  her  maid,  when  she  appeared, 
to  let  her  mother  know  that  she  had  a  bad  head- 
ache— that  she  could  not  come  down  to  dinner, 
but  thought  she  would  go  to  bed. 

The  other  part  of  what  she  had  overheard  scarcely 
affected  her — it  seemed  to  have  no  meaning  to  her. 
How  could  her  father  be  ruined,  when  beautiful 
Lnttrell  Park  was  his,  and  there  was  no  change 
in  their  manner  of  living?  Of  course,  it  was  all 
an  absurdity.  It  was  too  ridiculous  to  trouble 
about  for  a  moment  She  would  not  think  any 
more  about  that ! 

Hilda  had  thrown  herself  on  the  bed,  and  when 
her  mother  came  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall. 

"  Hilda  dear,  are  you  feeling  ill  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Luttrell,  as  she  placed  her  cool  hand  on  the  girVs 
burning  forehead.  "  Does  your  head  ache  so  very 
mnch  ?  You  have  been  out  too  long  in  the  sun- 
shine perhaps.  Let  me  put  this  handkerchief  with 
ean- de-cologne  on  your  forehead.** 

Hilda  longed  to  throw  herself  into  her  mother's 
arms,  and  tell  her  all  that  had  happened,  but 
shame  kept  her  silent  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  hidden  anything  from  her  mother.  She  scarcely 
dared  to  speak,  for  fear  of  the  burst  of  tears  that 
would  be  sure  to  follow.  Her  mother,  thinking 
quiet  would  be  the  best  thing  for  her,  kissed  her 
and  bade  her  try  to  sleep.  She  drew  down  the 
blind,  and  left  the  room,  not  suspecting  anything 
beyond  the  headache  to  which  Hilda  had  con- 
fessed. 

Hilda  went  down  to  the  breakfast-room  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  looking  mnch  as  usual,  only  a 
little  paler,  a  little  less  bright  'and  gay.  Her 
mother  was  alone  when  she  entered;  but  Mr. 
Hamilton  came  in  soon  after.  As  he  passed  Hilda's 
chair  he  laid  a  blush-rose  beside  her  plate.  She 
looked  up  with  a  grateful  smile,     "  He  doM  not 
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believe  what  Sir  Arthur  said— he  does  not  tliink 
me  quite  horrid,"  she  thought  ;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  she  noticed  what  a  pleasant  voice  and  what 
kind  eyes  he  had. 

Geoi^e  Hamilton  was  not  handsome,  but  he 
had  a  good  sensible  face  and  a  manly  figure.  He 
was  about  four-  or  five-and-thirty  years  of  age,  and 
had  only  lately  oome  into  his  large  fortune  on 
his  father's  death.  He  had  never  himself  been  in 
business;  but  since  leaving  college,  where  he  took 
a  good  degree,  he  had  travelled  much,  indulging 
his  taste  for  art  and  literature,  and  forming  friend- 
ships with  men  of  eminence,  both  in  his  own 
country  and  abroad.  He  was  rather  grave  and 
taciturn  by  nature,  but  i^en  he  did  talk  he 
talked  well,  so  as  to  interest  and  hold  the  attention 
of  his  auditor.  His  father  had  never  changed  his 
mode  of  life.  He  had  oontinncd  to  reside  in  the 
busy  town  where  he  had  made  his  money.  Nor  did 
be  launch  out  into  expense  in  any  way,  so  that, 
in  spite  of  the  handsome  allowance  he  made  his 
son,  his  wealth  went  on  accumulating,  till  George, 
when  he  inherited  it,  found  himself  a  richer  man 
than  he  had  anticipated.  A  town  residence  did 
not  suit  him,  and  for  some  months  he  had  looked 
about  for  a  country  mansion  and  estate,  such  as 
his  means  could  well  afford. 

Some  days  passed.  Hilda  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
Sir  Arthur  Rivera  had  left  home.  She  did  not 
know  hew  to  meet  him  again.  Her  fancy  had 
quite  died  out,  killed  by  a  few  words.  He  was 
no  longer  Prince  Charming,  but  a  man  to  be 
shunned.  She  rode  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  his 
invitation,  and  he  often  joined  her  in  her  rambles 
about  the  park  and  gardens.  He  exerted  him- 
self to  amnse  her,  but  he  was  apt  *  to  talk 
over  her  head.  Hilda's  education  had  been  super- 
iicial.  Her  governess  had  been  a  French  Pro- 
test<mt  lady,  very  amiable  and  accomplished,  but 
little  fitted  to  lead  her  pupil  to  climb  the  hill 
whereon  knowledge  sits;  and  Mr.  Hamilton's  con- 
versation made  Hilda  feel  how  ignorant  she  was, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  inspired  her  with 
a  wish  to  learn.  She  looked  up  to  him  as  someone 
very  superior,  very  wise,  and  was  a  little  afraid  of 
him. 

Mr.  Luttrell  was  worse  ;  and  Hilda,  perceiving 
that  her  mother  became  more  and  more  dejected, 
took  alarm.  She  often  found  her  mother's  eyes  bent 
wistfully  upon  her.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Luttrell  said  a 
few  words,  as  if  she  was  about  to  unburden  her 
heart,  and  then  stopped  short  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh,  wanting  courage  to  continue.  Hilda  did  not 
like  to  question  her  mother ;  she  was  afraid  of 
adding  to  her  distress. 

One  day  she  stopped  the  doctor  as  he  was  crossing 
the  hall  after  visiting  his  patient,  and  begged  him  to 
tell  her  the  truth  about  her  father. 

*'  I  can  bear  anything  but  not  knowing,"  she  said, 
tenrfully. 

Dr.  Ashurst  took  her  hand  kindly.     "My  dear 


young  lady,  I  wish  I  had  a  better  report  to  give," 
he  replied.  "1  can  do  little  good.  Mr.  Luttrell's 
disease  is  more  of  the  mind  than  the  body,  and 
I  grieve  to  say  that  I  fear  the  result." 

"  On  the  mind  ? "  Hilda  questioned,  with  a  look 
of  surprise.  *'  Do  you  mean  that  he  has  anything 
to  distress  him  ?    But  how  can  that  be ! " 

Dr.  Ashurst  shook  his  head.  "  Perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  have  said  this  to  you,  but  I  think  it  is  right 
you  should  know  ;  you  are  no  longer  a  child,  Miss 
Luttrell,"  he  answered. 

"Thank  you  for  telling  me,". said  Hilda  simply; 
but,  when  Dr.  Asharst  had  gone,  she  thought,  "  I 
will  let  them  s?e  that  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  but 
a  woman,  and  as  such  1  have  a  right  to  bear  my 
share  of  trouble,  whatever  it  may  be."  Thus  think- 
ing, she  went  straight  to  her  mother's  dressing- 
room,  where  she  found  her  dissolved  in  tears. 

How  familiar  w^as  every  object  in  that  pretty 
room  to  Hilda's  eyes  I  It  had  been  her  task  since 
childhood  to  fill  the  large  vase  that  stood  on  the 
side-table  with  fresh  flowers  every  morning ;  and, 
when  she  was  little,  she  used  to  nod  to  a  water- 
colour  drawing  of  her  mother,  taken  when  young, 
that  hung  on  the  wall  near  the  table,  and  say, 
"  Good-morning,  pretty  mamma  ! " 

Hilda,  finding  her  mother  in  tears,  knelt  on  the 
floor  by  her  side,  and  took  her  in  her  anns. 
"  Mother  dear,  why  will  you  not  let  me  share  your 
grief,  whatever  it  is ?  "  she  cried.  "Are  you  alarmed 
about  father?" 

Mrs.  Luttrell  leaned  her  head  against  her  daugh- 
ter's shoulder  for  a  moment,  while  she  struggled 
for  composure.     Then  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice — 

"Hilda  darling,  I  have  been  wanting  to  tell 
you,  but  my  courage  has  failed.  Oh,  my  child, 
my  child  1  your  father  is  dying,  and  my  heart  is 
breaTcing,  and  you  only  can  save  us  both  1 " 

"I?  What  can  I  do  ?  I  do  not  understand," 
replied  Hilda,  in  amazement  and  dismay. 

"  Hilda,  you  believe  your  father  to  be  a  rich 
man,  do  you  not  ? "  Mrs.  Luttrell  looked  at  her 
daughter  earnestly  as  she  spoke. 

"  Certainly  ;  is  he  not  Mr.  Luttrell  of  Luttrell 
Park?"  Hilda  answered,  with  a  touch  of  pride. 

Mrs.  Luttrell  burst  into  tears  afresh.  "Not 
now,"  she  murmured,  her  voice  interrupted  by  sobs ; 
"  he  has  not  now  a  rood  of  ground  to  call  his 
own — he  has  nothing  1  All  is  gone — everything  I 
We  are  utterly,  irretrievably  ruined  1  Luttrell 
Park  is  no  longer  ours — it  is  Mr.  Hamilton's  I " 

Hilda  clutched  her  mother's  arm  with  a  look 
of  terror.  For  a  moment  she  feared  that  her 
mother's  brain  had  given  way,  then  what  she  had 
overheard  in  the  shrubbery  flashed  upon  her,  and 
she  knew  that  it  was  true.  She  could  not  speak 
for  a  moment — the  shock  had  been  too  great  Her 
ideas  were  bewildered. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  I  "  she  cried,  after  a  while ;  "  has 
he  taken  all  from  father  ?     Is  he  our  enemy  ? " 

"Mr.   Hamijto;!  baa   taken   no  advantage.      He 
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has,  on  the  contrary,  behaved  nobly,  generously, 
in  every  way,"  Mrs.  Lnttrell  affirmed,  recovering 
her  self -possession.  "He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  ruin.  The  estate  had  to  be  sold,  and  he  bought 
it,  knowing  nothing  of  ns/* 

**  Then  we  are  living  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  house  ?  *' 
questioned  Hilda,  with  a  bitter  sense  of  humilia- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Luttrell  bowed  her  head.  She  did  not  tell 
Hilda  the  cause  of  their  ruin ;  not  to  his  daughter 
would  she  speak  of  the  father's  losses  on  the  turf — 
of  reckless  speculation,  in  the  struggle  to  retrieve 
himself,  that  only  made  matters  worse  and  worse, 
till  at  last  the  end  had  come. 

"  Mother,"  resumed  Hilda,  after  a  pause,  "  you 
said  I  had  the  power  to  save  you.  What  was  it 
you  meant  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  child  !  listen  to  me  patiently,  and  do 
not  decide  too  hastily.  Remember  what  hangs  in 
the  bnlnnee.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  so  good  ;  he 
would  not  disturb  us  while  your  father  was  ill, 
though  he  had  the  right  to  turn  us  out,  if  he  had 
M)  chosen.  And  now  he  would  leave  us  in  our 
home  ;  yonr  father  might  still  be  Luttrell  of  Luttrell 
Pftrk  to  the  world,  but  on  one  condition." 

"What  is  that?**  Hilda  asked,  with  quivering 
lips.  Thb  sudden  grief  had  shaken  her  whole 
being :  she  felt  as  if  ever>'tliing  to  which  she  had 
held  fast  "^as  crumbling  away  from  her. 

"The  condition  is  that  you  will  be  his  wife, 
Hilda,"  said  Mrs.  Luttrell,  with  solemn  accent 

Hilda  sprang  to  her  feet  as  if  a  dart  had  pierced 
her.  "  Mother  I "  she  cried.  A  wave  of  crimson 
colour  passed  over  her  face,  and  then  left  her  cold 
and  rigid  as  a  statue.  "  But  that  cannot  be  1  It 
is  impossible  ! "  she  added,  in  a  voice  from  which 
all  the  sweetness  was  gone. 

"It  must  be  as  you  will,"  returned  Mrs.  Luttrell, 
in  a  tone  of  despair.  "  I  have  said  I  wouhl  do 
nothing  to  force  your  inclinations.  But  oh,  my 
child,  what  is  to  become  of  us?" 

The  poor  lady  wrung  her  hands,  and  then  buried 
her  face  in  them.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing woman,  devoted  to  her  husband  and  daughter, 
by  both  of  whom  she  was  adored;  but  she  was 
not  strong-minded.  She  had  always  been  surrounded 
with  every  luxury  that  money  could  purchase,  and 
she  could  not  imagine  life  without  it.  Poverty, 
to  her,  was  something  too  dreadful  to  contemplate; 
though,  to  do  her  justice,  her  dread  of  such  a 
fate  was  even  more  for  her  daughter's  sake  than 
her  own. 

Hilda  still  stood  as  if  frozen,  her  dark  eyes 
wide  open,  gazing  on  vacancy.  But  all  at  once 
an  object  attracted  her  attention.  It  was  a  small 
statuette  in  Carrara  marble  that  Mrs.  Luttrell  had 
brou^^t  from  Italy,  amongst  other  articles.  It 
had  8t4Md  on  the  cabinet  ever  since,  and  Hilda 
had  looked  upon  the  marble  figure  with  great  in- 
difference. But  now,  suddenly,  the  expression  of 
the  lace  seemed  to  appeal  to  her.     She  saw  there 


self-renunciation,  and  a  holy  peace  bom  of  tribula- 
tion. Not  yet,  however,  could  she  take  the  lesson 
home. 

"Mother,  you  say  he  is  generous;  will  he  not 
let  you  and  father  stay  here?  I  can  go  anywhere; 
I  should  not  care  what  I  did  I " 

Her  words  were  scarcely  ai-ticulate,  so  cold  and 
stiff  were  her  lips.  Mrs.  Luttrell  rose  and  drew 
her  daughter  to  her  arms,  fondly  stroking  the  glosoy 
dark  hair,  as  the  gill's  head  rested  on  her  breast 

"My  darling,  you  do  not  know  what  you  arc 
saying,"  Mrs.  Luttrell  murmured.  "How  could  such 
a  thing  be  possible  ?  Your  father  could  not  take 
from  a  stranger  what  he  might  from  a  son.  Do 
not  answer  now,  my  child.  All  this  has  come  upon 
you  with  too  sudden  a  shock.  Listen,  at  any  rate, 
to  what  Mr.  Hamilton  has  to  say." 

"  Oh,  mother,  need  I  ? "  pleaded  the  poor  girl, 
a  shiver  running  through  her  frame. 

"  Hush,  dear !  tr>'  and  compose  yourself,"  said 
her  mother,  kissing  her  fondly.  "You  now  know 
all,  and  you  are  not  called  upon  to  decide  in  a 
moment  But  remember  how  good  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  been  to  us.  He  at  any  rate  deserves  a  hear- 
ing." 

When  Hilda  had  sought  her  own  room,  Mrs. 
Luttreirs  eyes  followed  her  lovingly.  A  sigh  eseaped 
her,  though  a  half-smile  hovered  on  her  lips.  She 
knew  Hilda  would  yield,  and  she  firmly  believed 
that  by  any  pressure  she  might  use  she  was  securing 
her  daughter's  happiness. 

It  was  not  till  evening  that  Mr.  Hamilion  found 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Hilda.  She  was 
sitting  in  the  oriel  window  of  the  library  when 
he  joined  her.  She  did  not  dare  to  make  her  escape ; 
but  she  shrank  back  a  little  as  he  approached.  She 
gained  confidence,  however,  as  he  spoke :  his  manner 
was  so  gentle,  so  tender.  He  made  no  passionate 
protestations  such  as  would  have  frightened  her, 
but  told  her  simply  what  had  l>een  his  object  in 
returning  to  Luttrell  Park, 

"  I  had  learnt  to  love  you  dearly,"  he  said,  "  and 
if  you  consent  to  be  my  wife  yon  will  make  me  verj' 
happy." 

Hilda  took  courage  to  open  her  heart  to  him.  She 
told  hrn  how  much  she  esteemed  and  respected  him, 
but  that  she  did  not  love  him.  He  replied  that  he 
would  be  contented  with  esteem  until  he  could  win 
her  love.  That  he  was  not  afraid,  as  long  as  her 
affections  were  not  given  elsewhere.  He  said  this 
with  a  little  hesitation,  watching  Hilda's  coun- 
tenance as  he  spoke.  She  confessed,  with  many 
blushes,  to  having  overheard  part  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  Sir  Arthur  Rivers  in  the  shrubbery  ;  she 
told  him  frankly  that  she  had  never  really  lovod 
Sir  Arthur,  but  that  she  might  have  loved  hiiu  hatl 
he  not  proved  himself  so  different  from  what  she 
imagined. 

"  That  conversation  was  fortunate  for  me,  then," 
said  Mr.  Hamilton,  with  a  smile. 

He  did  not  press  her  for  an  answer.     Indeed,  he 
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Would  not  allow  lier  to  make  any  defiuite  reply  she 
might  afterwards  wish  to  retract.  But  Hilda  felt 
that  from  that  hour  the  matter  was  settled.  She 
had  heen  telling  herself  all  day  that  it  was  too 
much ;  it  was  impossible  she  could  marry  a  man  she 
did  not  love,  even  though,  at  the  same  time,  it 
seemed  equally  impossible  that  she  shoald  allow  her 
father  and  mother  to  be  driven  from  their  home, 
when  by  an  act  of  sacrifice  she  could  save  them 
from  such  misery.  Now,  she  knew  that  she  must 
make  the  sacrifice.  Her  mother  was  right  Her 
father  could  only  accept  such  a  gift  as  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  in  his  hands  from  a  son. 

When  she  had  given  her  consent,  everything 
appeared  to  Hilda  as  in  a  dream.  Her  mother's 
thankfulness,  her  father's  slowly  recovering  strength 
under  renewed  hope,  scarcely  seemed  to  affect  her. 
Mr.  Hamilton's  affairs  had  summoned  him  away ; 
but  the  wedding  preparations  went  on  rapidly. 
Hilda  made  no  opposition  to  anything  proposed. 
She  was  pale  and  calm ;  and  any  stranger  might 
have  supposed  that  she  had  no  interest,  no  part  in 
the  ceremony  that  was  fixed  for  the  end  of  August 

The  wedding-day  arrived.  Mr.  Luttrell  was  still 
too  ill  to  leave  his  room,  and  his  wife  remained  in 
attendance  upon  him.  An  uncle,  who  was  to  give 
the  bride  away,  an  aunt,  and  several  cousins — the 
two  youngest  of  whom  were  to  officiate  as  brides- 
maids— were  in  a  state  of  delighted  excitement 
Hilda  allowed  herself  to  be  robed  in  her  simple 
white  silk,  her  wTeath,  and  long  tulle  veil — herself 
as  white  as  her  dress.  She  had  still  the  same 
feeling  of  the  unreality  of  all  that  was  taking  place, 
or  as  if  someone  not  herself  was  the  chief  actor  in 
the  scene    She  spoke  and  moved  like  an  automaton, 


and  went  through  the  ceremony  that  made  her 
George  Hamilton's  wife  in  the  same  cold,  mechanical 
manner.  Her  responses  were  made  clearly,  without 
hesitation,  but  without  any  appearance  of  emotion. 

Only  on  their  return  from  church  did  this  stony 
calm  give  way.  Leaving  her  newly  made  husband 
and  her  friends,  she  rushed  up-stairs  to  the  dressing- 
room,  where  she  knew  her  mother  would  be  waiting 
for  her.  Tossing  aside  her  bouquet,  she  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  before  her  mother,  clasping  her 
hand. 

"  Give  me  your  blessing,  mother,**  she  cried,  '*  tell 
me  that  I  have  made  you  happy,  that  I  may  think  of 
that,  and  learn  to  be  content" 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dearest!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Luttrell  fervently,  laying  her  hand  on  her  daughter's 
head  ;  "  God  reward  you  for  what  you  have  done  for 
your  father  and  me  1  and  He  wiU  reward  you ! " 

And  Hilda  was  rewarded.  Her  husband  took  her 
for  a  tour  on  the  Continent  She  returned  from  her 
journey  the  bright,  happy  Hilda  of  old.  In  those 
few  months  she  had  learnt  that  she  really  loved  her 
husband  with  her  whole  heart  and  sold,  and  could 
no  longer  understand  how  she  had  once  considered 
her  marriage  a  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Hamilton  took  a  house  in  a  pleasant  part 
of  London,  but  the  most  of  their  time  they  spend  at 
Luttrell  Park.  Mr.  Luttrell  in  a  great  measure 
recovered  his  health  ;  but  he  never  resumed  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  leaving  them  in  abler 
hands.  Hilda  no  longer  leads  a  butterfly  life,  but 
lends  a  helping  hand  wherever  help  is  needed.  Happy 
in  her  own  home,  she  seeks  to  spread  happiness 
around  her,  amongst  those  whose  lot  she  feels  baa 
been  less  fortunate  than  hers. 


■>-».M. 


THE      GENTLE     CHRIST. 

BY  THE  BEV.  OEOBGE  BBOOKS. 
"The  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ"— 2  Cor.  x.  1. 


ERHAPS  there  is  no  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  which  indicates  more 
clearly  than  this  why  Christ  was  so 
much  misunderstood.  Even  the  best 
and  wisest  of  His  contemporaries  were 
perplexed  and  baffled  by  His  character. 
The  Baptist,  hid  forerunner,  and  the 
Twelve,  His  chosen  disciples  and  friends, 
failed,  while  He  was  yet  with  them,  to 
understand  Him ;  when  He  had  left  them 
they  began  to  realise  that  He  was  in  very 
deed  the  Revealer  of  the  Father,  the  Mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  glory,  the  world's  true  Shekinah 
for  all  time.  He  was  too  {^reat  to  be  seen  in  His  infinite 
majesty  by^he  men  who  lived  near  to  Him.  He  had 
to  be  removed  far  away  from  them,  that  His  noble 
proportions  might  come  fully  into  view.    St.  John  tho 


Beloved  more  clearly  perceived  the  glorious  beauty 
of  his  Lord  when,  as  an  aged  teacher,  he  exhorted 
Christians  as  his  children  to  **love  one  another/' 
than  he  did  when  he  leaned  upon  His  breast  at  the 
Supper.  During  all  the  Christian  centuries  the 
greatness  of  the  Christ  has  been  growing  upon  men, 
and  it  will  continue  to  grow  upon  them.  We  sec 
Christ  more  clearly,  and  know  Him  more  fully, 
than  did  the  men  who  walked  and  talked  with  Him ; 
those  who  come  after  us  will  see  and  know  Him 
better  than  even  we  do.  He  is  the  Wonder  of  all 
time,  revealing  Himself  in  brighter  glory  and  richer 
fulness  to  each  succeeding  age. 

But  how  comes  this  so  to  be?  Why  have  we  a 
truer  and  more  complete  conception  of  the  greatness  of 
Christ's  character  than  had  His  contemporaries  ?  Mainly 
because  they  regarded  God  as  the  personifioation  of 
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Power;  while  we  have  learned  to  regard  Him  as 
the  personification  of  Love.  To  the  men  of  old  time 
mere  Almightiness  was  the  most  Divine  of  all  the 
attributes  of  Deity.  They  believed  in  a  stem,  severe, 
inflexibly  just  Gk)d — strongr  to  avenge  Himself  upon 
His  foes,  and  swift  as  He  was  strong.  Henoe,  when 
Christ  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God — ^the  expression 
of  the  Divine  will,  and  idea,  and  disposition:  the 
incarnation  of  the  Divine  in  the  human — they  looked 
for  these  stronger,  and,  as  they  thought  them,  higher, 
attributes  of  the  Godhead  to  be  prominent  in  His 
character.  And  when  such  attributes  were  subordin- 
ated to  others  of  a  gentler,  and  in  their  view 
inferior,  nature,  they  were  filled  with  bewilderment 
and  doubt.  They  ooufd  understand  power  domin- 
ating love;  what  they  could  not  understand  was 
that  love  should  dominate  power. 

Wonderfully  suggestive  is  that  incident  which  is  told 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  When  that  brave  preacher  of 
repentance  ''had  heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of 
Christ,  he  sent  two  of  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  Him : 
Art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for 
another  ? "  What  St.  John  heard  concerning  the  Christ, 
so  far  from  comforting  and  encouraging  him,  filled 
him  with  doubt  and  distress.  And  wherefore?  Be- 
cause the  very  gentleness  of  Jesus  was  to  John 
unattractive  and  inexplicable.  St.  John  himself  was 
rugged,  monastic,  demonstrative ;  Jesas  was  mild, 
sociable,  quiet.  St.  John  had  all  the  austerity,  severity, 
sternness,  and  gloominess  of  the  prophet;  Jesus  all 
the  meekness,  charity,  geniality,  and  hopefulness  of 
the  teacher.  The  fierce  preacher  of  the  desert  moved 
men — as  they  might  be  moved  by  an  earthquake  or 
a  tempest-^to  terror;  the  gentle  Teacher  of  the 
mountain  and  field  influenced  men  by  gfracious  words, 
which  f eU  upon  their  weary  hearts  like  "  the  gentle 
rain  from  heaven,"  or  like  the  healing  and  reviving 
sunshine.  Such  gentleness  and  benignity  St.  John 
could  not  comprehend.  A  loud,  demonstrative,  ma- 
jestic Christ  he  could  have  understood;  but  not  a 
modest,  meek,  and  lowly  Christ  So  he  had  doubts  as 
to  His  Messiahship,  and  inquired,  '*  Art  Thou  He  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  7 " 

The  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  fickle  and  erring 
Corinthians  to  vindicate  his  Apostolic  authority, 
intimates  that  he  has  no  desire  to  exercise  that 
authority  among  or  over  them,  but  would  rather 
approach  them  in  love  as  a  brother.  Hence  he  says, 
in  effect,  "Remember  how  gentle  the  Master  was, 
and  force  not  me,  His  servant,  to  be  otherwise  to- 
wards yon.  As  Christ  was  meek  and  gentle,  so 
ought  I,  His  Apostle,  and  so  ought  you,  His  disciples, 
to  be.  His  mind  should  be  in  us,  His  spirit  breathe 
in  all  our  words  and  deedst  I  prefer  gentle  to  severe 
measures,  and  if  your  conduct  will  admit  of  it  I 
will  use  only  mild  methods.  Severity  shall  be  re- 
sorted to  only  if  I  am  driven  to  it."  Such  an  appeal 
was  as  honourable  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
oddressed  as  it  was  to  the  noble  man  who  made  it. 
By  imitating  Christ's  spirit  St   Paul  had  brought 


himself  into  contempt  with  those  factions  in  the 
Corinthian  Church  which  had  departed  from  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  GospeL  Had  he  been 
capable  of  stooping  to 'the  baser  methods,  the  more 
worldly  arts,  employed  by  the  teachers  who  were 
opposed  to  him,  he  would  have  stood  higher  in  public 
estimation,  though  he  would  have  lost  self-respect 
and  forfeited  the  approbation  of  his  Master. 

But  these  words  not  only  manifest  St  Paul's  spirit 
and  action,  and  indicate  the  nature  of  his  relations 
to  the  believers  at  Corinth;  they  also  set  fort^  the 
great  characteristic  of  Jesus.  He  was  meek  and 
gentle.  The  Gentle  Christ  I  Bengel,  singularly 
enough,  objects  to  these  wordft  being  understood  of 
Christ's  meekness  and  gentleness,  and  actually  asserts 
that  gentleness  is  nowhere  else  attributed  to  Him. 
This  is  a  most  striking  example  of  the  blindness 
which  is  induced  by  the  worship  of  the  letter.  If 
it  is  not  anywhere  else  said  in  explicit  terms  that 
Christ  was  gentle,  the  idea  of  His  gentleness  standis 
out  boldly  on  every  page  of  the  Gospel  record. 

The  prophets  who  bare  witness  to  Him — and  notably 
the  great  prophet  Isaiah — ^foretold  that  He  would  be 
gentle.  "  He  shall  feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd.  He 
shall  gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm,  and  carry  them 
in  HiB  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are 
with  young."  (Isa.  xl.— 11.)  "Behold  My  Servant 
Whom  I  uphold;  Mine  Elect,  in  Whom  My  soul 
delighteth ;  I  have  put  My  Spirit  upon  Him :  He  shall 
bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not 
cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  HiB  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
street  A  bruised  reed  shall  He  not  break,  and  the 
smoking  flax  shall  He  not  quench :  He  shall  brin^ 
forth  judgment  unto  truth.  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be 
discouraged  till  He  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth ; 
and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  His  law."  (Isa.  xlii.  I 
— 4 ;  compare  St  Matt  xiL  18->21.)  Surely  this  is 
gentleness  I 

How  signiflcant  it  is  that  the  Messiah  should  have 
been  so  spoken  of !  Yet  it  is  not  surprising — not  so. 
at  any  rate,  to  us  who  live  in  these  times,  if  only  we 
reflect  on  the  matter ;  for  Christ  came,  not  merely  to 
reveal  God,  but  to  give  to  mankind  the  most  exalted 
and  complete  revelation  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Glory, 
not  only  that  had  been  made  up  to  that  time,  but  that 
ever  could  be  made  throughout  all  time.  In  the  Son 
dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  Father,  and  through  Him  it 
was  manifested.  What  Christ  had  to  tell  and  show 
men  of  Grod  was  an  infinite  advance  ux>on  all  their 
previous  knowledge.  Tet  men  who  lived  ages  before 
Christ  understood  something  of  the  Divine  gentlenet^. 
David  could  say  of  GUxl,  "Thy  gentleness  has  made 
me  great ; "  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so 
the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him  ; "  "  He  healeth 
the  broken  in  heart."  Surely  He  who  was  to  declare 
to  men  the  Father,  to  enlarge  and  enrich  their  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  perfection,  could  not  have  been 
other  than  gentle. 

The  actual  Christ  corresponded  with  Isaiah's  ideal 
Minister  or  Servant.    In  every  great  event,  as  in  every 
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fiinall  incident,  of  His  life,  meekness  and  (gentleness  are 
nuhnifest.  How  sweet,  tender,  and  g-raoef ul  must  have 
been  His  life  at  Nazareth  as  child,  youth,  man  1  That 
Divine  Child  could  not  fail  to  exhibit  the  gentle 
spirit  which  is  of  the  essence  of  Divinity.  To  reprret 
that  the  biography  of  Joseph's  son,  the  Peasant  of 
Nazareth,  has  not  been  written  were  foolish,  since  it  is 
evident  that  the  biography  of  such  a  one  oould  never 
be  told  in  our  poor  human  language.  At  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  the  Spirit  rested  on  Him  "  like  a  dove.*'  Why 
like  a  dove  1  There  is  deep  meaning  in  that.  The 
dove  is  the  emblem  of  gentleness  and  inoffenmvenees. 
*'  Be  ye  harmless  as  doves ; "  more  harmless  they  oould 
not  be.  In  the  Canticles  the  modesty  and  beauty  of 
the  dove  are  thus  set  forth  :  **  Oh  my  dove,  that  art  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rock,  in  the  secret  places  of  the  stairs ; 
let  me  see  thy  coimtenanoe,  let  me  hear  thy  voice ;  for 
sweet  is  thy  voice  and  thy  countenance  is  comely.** 
(Song  ii.  14.)  The  inbpired  bard,  when  describing  the 
coming  exaltation  and  glory  of  his  nation,  could  find 
no  more  beautiful  figure  than  this :  **  Ye  shall  be  as  the 
wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers 
with  yellow  gold.**  The  moral  beauty  of  the  character 
of  Jesus  is  the  sublimest  fact  of  human  history.  He 
was  *■*  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners ;  ** 
and  yet  He  was  nearer  to  sinners  than  any  other  man 
that  ever  lived.  Of  Him  we  may  say,  **Thoa  art  fairer 
than  the  children  of  men :  grace  is  poured  into  Thy 
lips  ;  therefore  Gkxl  hath  blessed  Thee  for  ever.  Gird 
Thy  sword  upon  Thy  thigh,  0  most  mighty,  with  Thy 
glory  and  Thy  majesty.  And  in  Thy  majesty  ride 
prosperously  because  of  truth  and  mt^kness  and 
righteousness ;  and  Thy  right  hand  shall  teach  Thee 
terrible  things.  .  .  .  All  Thy  gfarments  smell  of 
myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory  jwlaces^ 
whereby  they  have  made  Thee  glad.**  (Psalm  xlv.) 
Sweet,  fragrant,  glorious  is  the  Gentle  Christ  I 

Seraphic  John  tells  ns  that  the  Spirit  "abode  upon 
Him.**  Thus  were  fulfilled  the  predictions,  "  And  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rett  upon  Him^  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord ;  and  shall  make  Him  of  quick  understanding 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  He  shall  not  judge  after 
the  sight  of  His  eyes,  neither  reprove  after  the  hear- 
ing of  His  ears;  but  with  righteousness  shall 
He  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for 
the  week  of  the  earth  :  and  He  shall  smite  the 
earth  with  the  rod  of  His  mouth,  and  with  the 
breath  of  His  lips  shall  He  slay  the  wicked.*'  (Isa. 
xi.  2,  4.)  And,  ''Behold  My  servant,  Whom  I  up- 
hold ;  Mine  Elect,  in  Whom  My  soul  delighteth  :  I 
have  put  My  Spirit  upon  Him :  He  shall  bring  forth 
judgment  to  the  Gentiles.*'    (Isa.  xlii.  1.) 

When  entering  upon  His  ministry.  Jesus  was 
anointed  with  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  gentleness  ; 
while  carrying  out  His  ministry.  He  made  it  His 
boast  that  He  was  meek  and  gentle.  At  Nazareth 
He  declared  in  effect  that  His  ministry  was  to  be 


one  of  gentleness  to  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
treated  with  harshness :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  Me,  because  He  hath  anointed  Me  to  preaoh 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  He  hath  sent  Me  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives, 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind  ;  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised ;  to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord.**  Compare  Christ*8  description  of 
His  own  mission  with  that  given  by  the  Baptist 
(St.  Matt  iii.  11,  12),  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
perceive  why  St  John  found  it  so  hard  to  understand 
Jesus.  To  the  miserable  and  down-trodden  people 
among  whom  He  moved,  Christ  said :  "  Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  yon  rest.  Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  Me— /(?r  /  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart — and 
ye  E(hall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  My  yoke 
is  easy,  and  My  burden  is  light.*' 

The  spirit  of  gentleness  ruled  Christ  in  all  His 
conduct.  How  seldom  Ho  was  angry!  Never  was 
He  angry  with  sin  as  such,  or  rather,  with  the  sinner 
as  such ;  it  was  always  with  hypocrisy.  He  drove 
the  money-changers  out  of  the  Temple  with  a  whip  ; 
He  fiercely  denounced  false  and  faithless  teachers  ;  He 
hurled  anathemas  at  the  men  who  devoured  widows' 
houses,  laid  burdens  upon  the  people  grievous  to  be 
borne,  and  closed  upon  them  the  doors  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  With  insincerity,  prejudice,  hard- 
ness, and  treachery  He  could  be  indignant ;  but  for 
ignorance,  misfortune,  misery,  and  sin  had  only 
sorrow  and  mercy.  He  moves  among  Jhe  x>^pl® 
with  more  than  angelic  grace,  with  more  than 
womanly  tenderness.  He  speaks,  O  so  quietly  and 
sweetly,  the  greatest  thoughts  in  the  simplest  words. 
He  works  mighty  and  wondrous  miracles,  but  without 
noise  or  show.  With  gentle  touch  or  word  He  caste 
out  devils  and  heals  malignant  diseases,  and  then 
charges  the  recipients  of  His  bounty  not  to  speak  of 
it.  He  associates  with  publicans  and  sinners,  with 
dignity  always,  with  pride  never.  The  Gentle  Christ  I 
Sweet  and  pure,  patient  and  pitiful,  full  of  grace 
and  truth,  glorious  and  majestic,  the  Divine  Love 
Incarnate  among  sinful  men  I  To  conceive  of  Him  as 
boisterous  and  violent  is  impossible ;  that  would  mar 
the  perfect  beauty  and  grace  of  His  character. 

Brother,  let  ns  strive  to  be  like  the  Gentle  Christ. 
We  can  have  no  nobler  ideal.  Do  not  be  anxious 
to  fill  a  large  place,  and  make  a  gnat  noise  in 
the  world.  Life  may  be  spent  far  more  usefully, 
profitably,  and  comfortably,  than  in  seeking  to  satisfy 
vulgar  ambition.  Be  meek  in  spirit,  inoffensive  in 
word,  gentle  in  deed.  Bear  with  men  when  you 
must ;  yield  to  them  when  you  can.  Meekness  in 
temper,  gentleness  in  conduct — these  make  the  gentle- 
man, the  noble-man.  He  who  has  learned  how  hard 
it  is  to  be  and  do  this  will  best  appreciate  the  per- 
fection of  Him  Who,  because  He  was  the  Divinest, 
was  also  the  gentlest  man  that  ever  trod  this  scene 
of  passion  and  strife. 
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THE      GROWN      IMPERIAL. 

A    LEGEND    OF    GETHSEMANE. 

Thb  folio  winK  legend  has  reference  to  the  six  pearl-like  drops  which  hang  In  each  droopin^f  bell  of  this  Bingular 
flower :—"  Tradition,  that  sweet  deceiver,  tells  us  that  these  tear-like  drops  did  not  exist  in  the  crown  imperial 
formerly.  The  flower  was  white— not  of  that  peculiar,  dark  flesh-colour,  deepened  with  blushes,  as  it  now  adorns  our 
gardens.  The  bells  stood  upright,  and  opened  their  pure,  silvery  calices  to  the  refreshing  dews  of  heaven,  slightly 
and  gracefully  protected  by  the  emerald  leaves  at)Ove  them :  a  bright,  majestic  flower  I  Thus  it  stood  in  full  glory 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane." 


I. 
J^S  at  even,  slowly  wandered 

Our  Redeemer,  worn  with  cure, 
Loue,  in  silent  meditation, 
Through  (jrethsernane  so  fair  ; 
Deep,  in  lowly  adoration, 
Bowed  each  beauteous  blos- 
som there. 


Every  cruwn,   und   bell,   and 
cluster 
Earthwards    turned ;    each 
lovely  flower 
Its  air- woven  beauty  bending, 
Meekly   owned    His  sove- 
reign power  ; 
All  in  homage  to  Him  blending 
As  He  mused  in  that  still 
hour. 

in. 
No  !  not  all  things ;  one  proud 
lily 
Would  not  hide  her  lovely 
face ; 
Radiant  in  her  perfect  bright- 
ness, 
Fairest  gem    of    that   fair 
place, 
Still  her  crown  of  snowy  white- 


Reared  to  heaven  in  match- 
less grace. 

IV. 

Conscious     of     her     peerless 
beauty, 
And    her    charms    beyond 
compare, 
fcjhowed  no  token  of  devotion, 

Would  not  in  that  homage  share, 
Whil'^  all  else,  with  meekest  motion, 
Bcht  before  their  Master  there. 


But  our  blessed  I^ord  came  near  her. 
Watched  her  with  His  loving  eye  ; 

Ouild  she  still  refuse  to  render 
Tribute  to  His  gentle  sigh- 


To  His  glance,  so  fond  and  tender  ? 
No  !  not  with  the  Master  nigh. 

VI. 

Humbly  bowed  the  conscious  blossom  ; 

Downwards  sank  her  petals 
bright ; 
All  her  proud  rebellious  bear- 
ing 
'Vanished  with  the  fading 
light: 
Quickly  with  her  sisters  sliar- 
ing 
In  the  homage  of  the  night 

VII. 

Still  the  Master  paused  besidu 
her — 
Watched  her  blushes  grow- 
ing deep ; 
Still  He  gazed  on  her  submis- 
sion. 
Till  her  proud  heart  sought 
to  weep  ; 
Till  bright  tear-drops  of  con- 
trition 
Through  her  mournful  petttlfi 
creep. 


VIII. 

When     the     morrow's     sun 
awakened 
All    the    lovely    budu 
again, 
And  the  incense  of  their  fra- 
grance 
Wafted    high    a     grateful 
strain, 
Shorn  of  all  her  former  radiance. 
Meekly  drooped  the  lily's  train. 

IX. 
Still  her  guilty  head  was  bended. 

Still  her  aching  heart  was  sore. 
Downwards  every  petal  tended, 

And  the  flower  so  bright  before, 
Stiiined  with  blushes,  filled  with  teardrops. 

Turned  her  face  to  he:iven  no  more. 

GiLBEKT   R.   REDGRAVK. 
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THE     GOSPEL     AND     THE     MASSES. 

AN    ADDRESS    TO    THE    CHURCH    ARMY. 
BY  THE  EARL  OF  MEATH. 


HE  Ohuroh  Army,  like  the 
Salvation  Anny,  has  not 
escaped  oritioiflm.  There 
are  many  who  oonscien- 
tiously  object  to  all 
methods  of  brintring'  the 
(lospel  to  the  masses 
which  are  not  strictly  in 
aocoidanoe  with  those 
with  which  from  their 
youth  they  have  been 
familiar.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  this  con- 
servatism, inasmuch  as  it 
checks  extravagance  and 
puts  a  drag  on  those 
whose  excitable  natures 
would  lead  them  to  adopt  innovations  without  due 
consideration,  or  from  love  of  change  rather  than 
from  any  solid  motive.  But  we  should  remember  that 
everythinfiT  in  the  material  heavens  and  earth  is  in  a 
perpetual  condition  of  change  and  progress.  Why 
should  we  therefore  imagine  that  religious  organisa- 
tions and  methods  of  work  should  alone  be  exempt 
from  this  universal  law  ?  Our  Saviour  Himself  released 
mankind  from  much  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  the 
strict  observance  of  which,  up  to  His  coming,  was 
considered  essential  to  the  salvation  of  a  God-fearing 
man.  We  must  separate  those  observances  and  cus- 
toms which  we  consider  of  Divine  origin  from  those 
which  are  of  human,  and  must  then  submit  the 
latter  to  the  test  of  reason ;  and  if  we  find  that  the 
work  which  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  accomplish, 
and  which  He  has  commanded  us  to  oarry  on,  can  be 
better  performed  by  some  alteration  of  machinery 
(which,  after  all,  is  of  human  invention),  it  would 
be  absurd,  and  even  traitorous,  to  decline  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  best  means  at  our  disposal  for 
fulfilling  our  Lord^s  commands. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  old-fashioned  methods 
adopted  by  the  Church  for  bringing  the  Gospel  to 
the  people,  though  admirably  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  educated  and  the  well-to-do,  have  not 
always  been  successful  when  the  lapsed  masses  have 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  They  decline  to  attend  our 
churches,  and  often  even  our  mission  servioes;  in 
other  words,  they  refuse  to  take  the  trouble  to  hear 
the  message  which  the  Church  has  been  Divinely 
commissioned  to  give.  It  is  impossible  (even  were  it 
desirable,  which  it  certainly  would  not  be)  to  compel 
them  to  oome  inside  our  ecolesiaatical  buildings. 

There  is,  therefore,  but  one  alternative,  unless  they 
are  to  be  left  altogether  outside  of  the  ministrations 
of  the  Church,  and  that  is — ^f or  the  latter  to  go  to 
them.  This  is  effeotually  done  by  the  Church  Army, 
which— avoiding  the  sensationalism,  the  profanity, 
and  the  flippancy  which  have  sometimes  characterised 
the  prooeedings  of  the  Salratitm  Army  (though  herQ 
89 


I  would  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  of  respect  to  the  true 
and  genuine  work  accomplished,  and  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  ('hrist  exhibited 
by  many  members  of  that  body) — ^ha«,  in  a  business- 
like  and  orderly  manner,  under  proper, rule  and  dis- 
cipline, and  with  the  sanction  of,  and  in  co-operation 
with  the  Church,  brought  the  Gospel  to  the  masses  in 
a  way  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
more  regular  ecclesiastical  forces  to  have  accom- 
plished. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  religion  as 
connected  with  the  material  fabric  of  a  church,  that 
it  requires  some  exercise  of  thought  to  remember 
that  the  most  famous  sermon  ever  preached,  as  well 
as  the  most  beautiful,  was  that  which  was  delivered 
from  a  Judean  mount;  and  that  our  Saviour,  when 
He  desired  to  commune  with  Grod,  retired  into  the 
wilderness  or  to  the  hills ;  whilst  His  voice  was  con- 
stantly heard  in  exhortation  in  the  streets  of  the 
city. 

Whilst  we  are  mindful  of  the  above,  however, 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  Pha:  isees  were  rebuked  for 
making  long  prayers  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  to  be 
seen  of  men,  and  let  us  beware  lest  hj-pocrisy  or 
Pharisaism  should  spoil  that  which  should  be  a  good 
and  useful  work.  Let  us  also  beware  lest,  in  our  seal 
to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  bring  the  unwilling  to 
Christ,  we  overstep  the  bounds  of  common-sense  and  of 
courtesy,  and  irritate  where  we  w'sh  to  soothe,  repel 
where  we  desire  to  attract,  and  bring  discredit  on  the 
cause  of  Christ  by  our  thoughtlessness  in  regard  to 
the  rights  and  comfort  of  others,  and  by  our  selfish- 
ness even  in  the  cause  of  religion.  Ah  I  selfishness : 
what  a  curse  this  is  to  all  good  causes.  How  diflicult 
it  is  for  the  best  of  us  entirely  to  eliminate  self 
from  our  hearts  in  the  prosecution  of  even  the  most 
sacred  of  subjects.  The  perfectly  simple-minded 
man  is,  alas  I  difficult  to  find.  Even  when  we 
believe  that  we  are  working  from  the  purest 
of  motives,  do  we  not  often,  to  our  shame,  dis- 
cover that  self  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  oiir 
energy  and  seal?  Ambition — ^the  desire  to  make  a 
good  impression  on  others,  and  to  advance  ourselves 
rather  than  the  cause — how  frequently  do  we,  if  we 
are  honest,  have  to  confess  these  faults  upon  our 
knees  !  And  if  we  are  conscious  of  them,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  enemy,  who  is  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
some  flaw  in  our  armour,  has  discovered  them  long 
ago.  In  fact,  the  world  is  ever  ready  to  impute  wrong 
motives  as  the  mainspring  of  religious  action.  Let 
us  diminish  by  earnest  prayer  all  cause  for  such 
accusations.  Finally,  be  most  careful  in  the  selection 
of  those  who  are  placed  in  positions  of  authority.  If 
a  hypocrite  gain  admission  to  your  ranks  it  is  bad 
enough  ;  but  if  he  be  promoted  to  offices  of  influence 
and  trust  the  harm  which  he  will  do  to  your  cause  is 
greater  than  the  (rood  which  fifty  honest  Christian 
men  will  be  able  to  accomplish.    For  murder  will 
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out,  and  sooner  or  later  his  hypocrisy  will  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  world  will  scoflf  and  sneer,  and 
pretend  to  be  convinced — and  by  dint  of  asseveration 
lead  many  to  believe — that  the  black  sheep  is  a  true 
.specimen  of  the  entire  flock. 

Let  not  my  words  of  warning  discourage  you.  It  is 
the  part  of  the  enemy  to  lull  an  army  into  false 
security,  so  that  it  may  be  more  easily  overwhelmed. 
It  is  the  luty  of  the  friend  to  point  out  possible  dan- 
gers, so  that  they  may  be  avoided  ;  to  criticise  keenly 
the  discipline  when^  it  appears  slack,  so  that  it  may 


be  .'mproved ;  to  exhort  to  vijrilance  where  over-oon- 
fidenoe  seems  to  exist,  and  generally  to  point  out  the 
weak  points  of  the  defence  rather  than  lay  streiis  on 
the  strong  ones,  so  that,  trusting  tin  God's  Providence, 
you  may  confidently  look  forward  to  certain  victory, 
knowing  that  you  have  done  all  in  your  power  to 
insure  success,  and  that  you  are  fighting  in  a  cauBo 
which  cannot  fail ;  for  we  have  heard  it  from  the  lipe 
of  onr  own  great  Captain  of  the  Host,  that  if  we  are 
true  and  faithful  soldiers  the  final  triumph  shall  b9 
ours. 


NOT    ALL    IN    VAIN. 


BY    LAMBEKT    8HEILI>S. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

BY  LAKE   LEMAN'S  BLUE  WATEB8. 

"  There  was  the  sun  in  heaven  ;  and  the  birds 
Hang  once  more  in  the  great  green  waving  trees 
Ah  I  iiad  heard  them  sing— J  lived  once  more 

!E    night    express 
from    Paris    was 
nearing  the  Swiss 
frontier.      It  was 
early   dawn,    and 
all   night  long, 
through   the  hot, 
stifling,    dusty 
August  night,  the 
engine  liad  panted 
on  and  on,  shriek- 
ing through  way- 
side    stations, 
stopping  brief 
moments    at    the 
greater  ones,  and  the  weary  travellers,  dozing,  wished 
for  the  morning.      Stephen  Wray  was  one  of  these. 
He  roused  himself  now,  and  looked  out  over    the 
level  country  stretching  for  miles  and  miles  beneath 
the  eye.    He  was  hurrying  into  Switzerland  in  obe- 
dience to  a  call  from  Mary  Owens.    She  had,  after 
weeks  of  silence,  at  last  written  to  him,  and,  giving 
no  reason  for  her  absence,  had  requested  him  to  come 
to  her  at  Vevey,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.     Stephen — 
surprised,  irate,  oflfended— moodily  obeyed,  as  in  stem 
duty  bound,   the  behest  of  his  betrothed      Merely 
telegraphing  to  say  he  was  coming,  he  started  the 
very  day  he  received  her  letter. 

He  felt  wearied  in  body  and  sad  in  mind,  and  too 
dejected  and  hopeless  even  to  admire  the  beautifnl 
Jura  passes,  as  in  the  sunshine  of  early  morning  the 
train  crept  along  them.  Waving  pine-tree  and  rush- 
ing mountain  torrent  had  lost  all  charm  for  him.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  never  again  could  any  sound  or 
sight  of  nature  give  him  pleasure. 

Arrived  at  Lausanne,  he  found  there  were  yet  two 
hours  ere  he  could  continue  on  his  way.  He  resolved 
to  breakfast,  wash,  and  rest,  going  on  to  Vevey  in  the 


afternoon.  Mary  had  hidden  herself  for  months. 
There  was  no  need  for  him  now  to  rush  to  her  arms 
with  such  frantic  haste.  He  knew  Lausanne  well, 
and  its  stony  narrow  streets;  for  he  had  passed  a 
winter  there,  ostensibly  to  acquire  the  French  lan- 
guage, really  to  skate  from  morning  till  night  and 
take  part  in  amateur  performances  gotten  up  by  the 
English  residents 

It  was  at  an  advanced  hour  in  the  afternoon  that  he 
walked  down  to  Ouchy  and  took  his  place  on  the  little 
lake-steamer  bound  for  the  eastern  end  of  the  laka 
He  seated  himself  on  deck  under  the  awning,  and 
looked  languidly  out  over  the  lake,  with  straight- 
gazing,  uninterested  eyes,  in  the  midst  of  tourist 
raptures  of  delight  all  ai-ound  him.  There  were 
samples  of  all  European  nationalities  on  board; 
amusing  enough  in  their  distinctive  vagaries,  but 
he  heeded  none  of  them.  What  good  was  this  fair 
blue  lake,  these  environing  mountains,  these  sunshiny 
vineyards,  since  Hilda  could  never  look  upon  them  ? 

Some  of  the  passengers  took  an  interest  in  the  moody- 
faced  Englishman.  Two  young  French  women,  in 
startling,  striped  costumes  of  blue  and  white,  with 
wonderful  high-heeled  Parisian  shoes,  and  poppies 
and  wheat  piled  up  on  their  high-peaked  hats,  in  the 
absence  of  **  papa  "  and  "maman  "  in  the  salon  below, 
dared  to  look  at  him  coquettishly.  He  was  so  big  and 
splendid-looking,  evidently  an  English  lord.  A  fat 
German  frau^  much  belted  up  in  a  trim  English 
tailor-made  gown,  sitting  opposite  him,  gravely  re- 
garded him,  considering  in  her  large  well-stocked  mind 
that  they  made  men,  as  well  as  dresses,  splendidly 
in  that  foggy  little  island  in  the  northern  seas.  She 
knew  some  English,  and  would  have  liked  to  air  it. 
But  Stephen,  although  he  courteously  sprang  to  pick 
up  the  large  white  parasol  she  dropped,  gave  her  no 
provocation  to  begin.  Arrived  at  Vevey,  he  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  crowd  of  idlers  on  the  landing- 
stage,  and  made  his  way  into  the  town.  After  some 
searching  and  inquiries,  he  found  that  the  villa  where 
Mary  was  staying  was  a  short  distanoe  outride  the 
town.  It  was  hot  work,  fagging  along  the  white  dusty 
road,  villa-bordered  towards  the  lake,  and  on  the 
other  hand  slopes  of  vineyards ;  and  he  felt  more  than 
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eyer  inclined  to  npbraid  Mary  in  the  depths  of  his 
mind  for  putting  him  to  so  much  trouble.  At  last 
the  words  "Villa  Reyn&t"  staring  at  him  from 
a  gate  met  his  eyes,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  he 
turned  under  the  welcome  shade  of  the  avenue  of  trees. 
The  villa  was  a  pretty  one,  with  wide-open  French 
windows,  shaded  by  green  "  jalousies  "  and  smothered 
by  the  clinging  tendrils  of  the  large-flowered  purple 
clematis  and  starry  clusters  of  the  smaller  white 
one. 

A  smart  little  maid  opened  the  door. 

"Monsieur  would  see  Miss  Owens?  Well,  Monsieur 
was  expected.  Would  Monsieur  be  so  good  as  to  give 
himself  the  trouble  of  descending  the  little  steps  in 
front  of  the  house  ?  and  on  the  terrace  he  would  find 
Miss  Owens." 

Monsieur  had  sufficient  benevolence  to  descend 
the  flight  of  rustic  steps  indicated.  A  small  path  led 
away  to  the  right  through  a  grove  of  dwarfed 
sycamores,  amongst  the  pleasant  shade  of  which 
ran  and  leaped  and  gurgled  a  merry  little  streamlet, 
hastening  to  the  lake  below.  The  path  led  out 
upon  a  broad  terrace,  upwards  from  which  sloped 
a  grassy  lawn  with  a  great  outspreading  plane- 
tree  in  the  centre.  The  stone  balustrade  of  the  terrace 
was  interwoven  with  the  crimson  and  golden  glory  of 
the  Canadian  vine,  and  away  at  the  end  of  the  terrace, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  high  wall,  was  a  small  arbour 
facing  towards  the  lake.  A  few  chairs  and  a  table 
were  in  front  of  the  arbour,  and  a  lady  in  white  sat 
there,  reading. 

Stephen  walked  boldly  forward ;  then  stopped 
suddenly  short.  Were  there  two  people  in  the  world 
who  possessed  that  queenly  poise  of  head,  that  wealth 
of  sunny  brown  hair,  that  curve  of  ivory  cheek  and 
throat  / 

The  lady  rose  as  Stephen  approached,  and  looked 
at  him  timidly. 

*•  You  have  come  to  see  Madame  Reyn&t  ? "  she  said, 
making  a  movement  as  to  go  toward  the  house.  "  I 
shall  tell  her." 

"  Hilda  ! "  he  cried,  then  could  say  no  more.  She 
knew  the  voice,  and  a  great  delight  leaped  into  her 
eyes.  She  sprang  towards  him  with  outstretched 
hands. 

"  It  is  you,  it  is  you  !"  she  cried.  "And  to  think 
I  did  not  know  you!  You  are  so  changed.  When 
did  you  come  ?  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  coming. 
Who  told  you  to  come  ?  And  oh,  Stephen,  Stephen, 
I  can  see — I  can  see !  " 

He  stood  holding  her  hands,  looking  down  into  her 
face,  while  all  her  happy  speech  was  broken  up  by 
joyous  laughter. 

"Does  Mary  know  that  you  have  come?"  she 
went  on  eagerly.  "  She  will  be  so  glad  I  We  so  often 
sit  and  talk  about  you." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  Hilda,"  he  said,  flinging 
himself  on  a  chair,  and  looking  at  her  in  a  stunned, 
stupid  way.  "I  did  not  know  I  should  find  yov, 
here." 

She  stood  before  him,  leaning  against  the  stone 
balustrade  of  the  terrace,  her  white  dress  thrown  up 
against  the  crimson  vine  leaves,  and  between  the 
pillars  glimpses  of  blue  lake  far  below. 


"  I  do  not  know  where  to  begin,"  she  said,  with  a 
happy  laugh.  "  It  has  all  been  so  sweet  and  strange, 
and  so  wonderful.  But  listen,  and  I  wiU  tell  you 
all  as  well  as  I  can." 

No  need  to  tell  him  to  listen,  as  he  sat  there  gazing 
at  her,  marvelling  at  her,  worshipping  her  with  silent 
eyes,  hearkening  to  her,  as  he  had  scarce  listened  to  an 
angel  speaking  from  heaven. 

"Two  days  after  you  went  away  and  left  me  in 
Kate  Peters*  Cottage,"  she  began, — "  oh,  how  far  away 
that  seems ! " — and  the  laugh  which  now  seemed  never 
fax  away,  again  rang  out — "  Mary  Owens  came  to  me ; 
your  Mary,  Stephen ;  the  Mary  I  never  liked,  because  . 
you  were  always  praising  her.  You  men  are  so  stupid 
in  some  things  !  Your  Mary  came  to  me ;  she  is  my 
Mary  now ;  I  love  her — I  love  her,  as  indeed  I  must. 
You  never  said  half  enough  about  her  in  those  old  days. 
But  you  are  not  in  my  place,  and  so  yon  cannot  ever 
quite  know  what  Mary  is.  You  were  never  a  lonely 
girl,  so  you  can  never  even  faintly  imagine  what  it 
is  to  suddenly  find  a  woman  friend — one  who  knows 
just  how  you  feel,  and  just  how  weak  and  silly  you 
are,  and  yet  never  blames  you.  I  do  not  know  how 
she  managed  it,  but  she  did ;  she  took  me  away  with 
her,  first  up  to  London,  that  great  m&rvellous  London 
of  yours.  Oh  1  the  roar  of  it  is  yet  in  my  ears,  though 
I  saw  none  of  it.  I  smiled  then  to  think  I  had  come 
so  near  you,  and  how  surprised  you  would  be  if  you 
knew.  Mary — do  not  be  surprised  at  me  speaking  of 
her  just  like  this,  for  I  love  her,  and  she  has  taken 
me  to  be  her  friend — Mary  took  me  first  to  some  great 
London  doctor.  He  examined  my  eyes,  and  said  they 
might  be  cured,  but  he  would  not  attempt  the  opera- 
tion. He  knew  but  one  man  in  the  world  who  would 
attempt  it,  and  he  was  a  great  oculist  living  in 
Greneva ;  and  then  my  heart  sank  low.  How  could  I 
afford  to  go  to  Greneva,  and  pay  this  great  oculist's 
fees?  But  Mary  did  it  all.  I  don't  know  how  she 
managed ;  we  travelled  on  and  on,  it  seemed  to  me, 
a  long,  long  time,  and  at  last  she  told  me  we  were  in 
Geneva  ;  and  there,  in  that  dear  Greneva,"  turning  and 
stretching  out  her  hands  with  a  dramatic  little  ges- 
ture to  where,  at  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  Greneya 
lay  lost  to  sight,  "  I  was  cured.  I  saw  nothing  as  yet, 
bcK^ause  for  many,  many  weeks  my  eyes  were  band- 
aged up ;  and  then  Mary  brought  me  here,  and  here  by 
degrees,  first  in  a  darkened  room,  the  bandages  were 
taken  off  one  by  one,  and  at  last  I  might  go  freely  in 
and  out ;  I  could  see  once  more.  Yes,  and  even  better, 
more  clearly  than  ever  I  saw  before." 

"  Thank  God  ! "  said  Stephen,  reverently  baring  his 
head,  while  a  great  sigh,  half  of  sorrow,  half  of  joy, 
went  shuddering  up  from  his  very  heart. 

"  How  changed  you  are  1 "  she  said,  regarding  him 
curiously.  "  I  should  never  have  known  you  if  you 
had  not  spoken.  When  you  look  at  me,  I  can  see  your 
eyes  are  still  the  same ;  but  otherwise  you  are  changed. 
You  have  become  so  grave-looking,  and  very  dignified, 
I  feel  half  afraid  of  you.  You  are  not  the  boy  I  used 
to  know,;  he  was  always  laughing  and  making  fun." 

"  I  think  I  have  forgotten  how  to  laugh,"  he  said 
gravely.  "  One  must  cease  to  be  a  boy  some  time  or 
another,  you  know." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  with  a  little  sigh.    "  But  thoaa 
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old  days  were  pleasant,  after  alL  Ton  were  a  verj 
conceited  boy,  too,"  she  said,  flashing  a  look  of  bright 
audacity  on  him. 

Stephen  smiled. 

"I  believe  I  was,"  he  said  slowly.     "Well,  the 


stupid  eyes  ;  "  thew  are  not  words  to  tell  you  what  I 
feel." 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  went  on,  turning  away  from 
him,  and  gazing  dreamily  across  the  lake  to  where  the 
green  hills  of  Savoie  rose  steeply  from  the  sapphire 


'*Are  you  not  glad  for  me,  Stephen?'" 


conceit  as  well  as  the  laughter  is  pretty  well  taken 
out  of  me  by  now." 

"  Are  you  not  ghid  for  me,  Stephen  ? "  she  asked  him 
softly.  **  You  were  very  sorry  for  me  when  you  came 
to  me  and  found  me  blind.  Are  you  not  glad  now 
that  I  can  see?  I  can  see  this  dear  world  I  love 
80  well,  and  the  faces  of  those  I  love  also." 

"Glad  I"  he  said,  still  looking  at  her  with  dull, 


water,  "  I  think  that  it  was  almost  worth  while  being 
blind,  just  to  feel  the  exquisite  joy  of  seeing  once  again. 
You  can  never  know  just  how  it  feels,  to  gather  one 
of  these  vine-leaves  and  look  at  it,  how  delicately  it  is 
traced,  how  graceful  its  outline  is,  how  beautifully  its 
yellow  runs  into  gold,  and  its  gold  blends  into  scarlet ; 
and  then  to  think,  only  a  month  ago  and  this  in  my  hand 
would  have  been  a  senseless,  meaningless  little  thing. 
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with  some  sap  in  its  fibres,  or  heat  upon  its  sarfaoe  if 
the  sun  had  been  shining  on  it.  Yon  can  never  know 
jost  what  I  feel  standing  on  this  terrace  looking  from 
the  heights  where  that  lovely  mountain  lifts  its  seven 
snowy  peaks  against  the  blue  sky,  down  to  the  lake 
there  with  the  busy  little  darting  steamers,  and  the 
white-sailed  boats  drifting  lazily  along.  But  why  do 
I  talk  like  this  to  you  ?  You  cannot  understand  me ; 
but  at  times  I  feel  beside  myself  with  joy.  Nothing 
that  comes,  I  think,  can  ever  make  me  sad  again,  now 
that  I  can  see  after  being  blind.'* 

She  stood  silent,  looking  out  on  the  fair  scene 
spread  before  her.  Stephen  kept  silent,  too;  un- 
manned by  fierce  passion  of  love  and  joy,  and 
tortured  by  the  shadows  of  vain  regret  He  looked 
on  her  happy,  radiant  face,  feeling  forlornly  how 
much  farther  she  is  from  him  now  than  ever  before ; 
while  even  if  he  might  bend  himself  anew  to  the  task 
of  winning  her,  the  face  of  another  woman  must 
come  between. 

'*  Where  is  Mary  ? "  he  asked,  in  hoarse,  broken 
tones,  when  a  little  of  the  wonder  had  faded  from  his 
whirling  brain  and  throbbing  heart. 

"  She  is  in  the  house,  I  supposa  I  left  her  there  in 
the  dtawing-room,  reading.  Mrs.  Glare  is  lying  down 
with  a  headache.  The  heat  tries  everyone  but  me.  I 
am  too  happy,  I  think,  for  anything  ever  to  try  me 
again.  But  you— you  look  so  grave.  I  believe  you 
are  not  glad  that  I  can  see.'* 

^  My  child,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  feel ;  I  may 
not  even  try  to  tell  you,**  he  answered,  looking  at  her 
with  hungry,  sorrowful  eyes.  '*  I  may  seem  dull  and 
stupid.  It  has  all  come  upon  me  like  a  shook,  finding 
you  here.  As  I  came  along  that  lake,  only  an  hour 
since,  I  was  longing  that  you  could  see  how  beautiful 
it  all  was.  And  then  to  find  you  here,  and  to  find 
you  as  you  are,  cured  and  happy,  stupefies  me. 
Forgive  me  1  '* 

'*  I  never  saw  anyone  changed  as  you  are,**  she  said, 
turning  away  from  the  lak&  and  looking  at  him 
musingly.  "  Only  when  I  hear  you  speak  can  I  be- 
lieve it  is  really  you.** 

**I  suppose  everyone  changes  more  or  less  as  the 
years  pass,**  he  replied. 

"Yes;  but  you  look  so  staid,  and  grave,  and 
solemn,  I  feel  afraid  of  you.  You  are  not  the 
Stephen  I  knew  in  the  old  days  at  Biffey.*' 

"  No,**  he  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh  ;  "  that  Stephen 
is  gone  for  ever.  But  the  man  that  remains  in  his 
place  will  always  wish  you  well,  Hilda.** 

**"  I  don't  like  that  sort  of  a  remark,**  she  replied ; 
'*  it  has  a  sound  of  lofty  indifference  which  displeases 
me.  When  a  person  wishes  me  well,  I  always  feel  as 
though  they  snubbed  me,  and  coldly  pushed  me  from 
them.** 

"It  was  always  rather  you  who  thrust  me  from 
you,**  he  said  reproachfully. 

The  quick  colour  leaped  into  the  glrPs  face,  and  she 
turned  away. 

"  It  is  not  friendly  of  you  to  sit  there,  looking  so 
cold  and  silent,*'  she  said,  with  a  sound  almost  of 
tears  in  her  voice.  "If  this  good  fortune  had 
happened  to  you,  I  should  have  been  glad  for  you. 
I  was  so  happy  when  I  saw  you.  I  thought,  now  that 


you  had  oome.  we  should  all  be  so  happy  and  pleasant 
together  in  this  lovely  place.     Now  you  spoil  alL*' 

**I  am  sorry,**  he  said  heavily,  "I  am  sorry  if  I 
spoil  your  pleasure ;  I  have  grown  very  stupid  of  late, 
I  beUeve.  I  cannot  make  the  pleasant  speeches  that 
I  ought ;  I  must  only  get  away  soon,  and  not  spoil 
your  pleasure  any  longer.*' 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  house  and  find  Mary,**  she  said, 
shivering  a  little,  as  though  something  had  passed 
between  her  and  the  sunshine. 

Stephen  stood  up  obediently,  and  walked  along  the 
terrace  by  her  side,  his  face  more  gloomy  and  over- 
cast than  ever.  His  heart  was  aching  within  him, 
and  he  could  not  force  his  eyes  to  smile,  or  frame  his 
lips  to  pleasant  words. 

As  they  passed  through  the  cool  shade  of  the  syca- 
more grove,  Hilda's  dress  caught  upon  an  out-reaching 
branch  of  the  undergrowth.  Stephen  stopped  and 
gravely  disentangled  it^  but  he  said  no  woid.  Neither 
did  she  speak,  though  the  thoughts  of  both  of  them 
flashed  back  to  that  bygone  summer  day  when  they 
had  gone  up  the  hill  together,  and  her  dress  had 
caught  in  a  bramble,  and  he,  as  now,  had  stooped  to 
disentangle  it. 

In  the  shaded  drawing-room  they  found  Mary 
Owens.  She  greeted  Stephen  with  a  calmness  he 
was  very  far  from  feeling.  It  was  not  easy  to  see 
her  face  in  the  semi-darkness. 

"  I  am  glad  you  were  able  to  oome  to  us,**  she  said 
in  low,  even  tones,  after  Hilda  had  left  the  room  to 
see  how  poor  Mrs.  Glare's  headache  was.  "  I  told  the 
servant  to  send  you  down  on  the  terrace,  as  I  knew 
Hilda  was  there,  and  I  guessed  she  would  like  to  tell 
you  her  happy  news  with  her  own  lips.** 

"Jt  is  wonderful,**  said  Stephen,  still  with  the  pre- 
occupied air  of  a  man  speaking  in  a  language  foreign 
to  him,  and  in  which  he  has  to  think  more  of  the 
construction  of  the  sentences  than  of  their  meaning. 

"It  was  a  splendid  operation,  and  splendidly  per- 
formed,** went  on  Mary  enthusiastically.  "  And  her 
pourage  and  endurance  were  splendid  also.** 

"Yes?**  said  Stephen  questioningly,  and  said  no 
more. 

Mary  wondered  a  little  at  him.  She  had  looked 
for  raptures,  not  for  stupefied  indifference.  Stephen 
felt  she  was  disappointed,  but  he  could  not  rouse 
himself  to  a  more  manly  part. 

"  I  daresay  you  are  tired,**  she  said,  looking  into  his 
face  for  the  first  time  since  he  entered  the  room,  and 
noting  how  haggard  it  was.  "Perhaps  you  would 
prefer  to  go  to  your  room  and  rest  till  dinner. 
Madame  Reyn&t  has  a  room  prepared  for  you  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  house.  We  are  all  feeling  this  hot 
weather  keenly.  Most  of  the  pennon  have  gone  up  to 
Les  Avants  for  coolness.  We  are  thinking  of  going 
to-morrow.  Hilda  has  been  looking  pale,  and  Mrs. 
Glare  suffers  greatly  from  the  heat  We  have  been 
only  waiting  for  your  coming  to  be  off.** 

Stephen  listened  mechanically  to  the  low,  even  voice 
— ^flowing  like  cool  waters  in  a  shady  place,  he  thought 
He  longed  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet  and  passion- 
ately thank  her  for  what  she  had  done.  But  he  knew 
that  if  he  once  gave  reins  to  his  tongue  he  should 
reveal  too  much  of  his  love  for  Hilda.    And  was  he 
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not  the  affianced  hoiiband  of  Mary  I  80,  in  stupid 
silence,  he  adopted  her  suggestion,  and  went  to  his 
own  room. 

It  was  a  bright,  lovely  morning  when  they  started 
for  Les  Avants,  the  four  in  a  small  open  carriage.  As 
they  wound  upwards  along  the  valley,  the  air  became 
fresher  and  cooler,  and  bree:;es  tempered  by  the  snow 
peaks  in  the  far  distance  feU  softly  on  ^eir  faces. 
Mrs.  Glare,  delighted  at  Stephen's  advent — ^yet  greatly 
puzzled  by  it — declared  herself  better  with  every 
breath  she  drew.  Hilda  laughed  and  talked  i^ioes- 
santly,  with  fresh  rapture  at  each  upward  bend  of 
the  road.  Mary's  eyes  gently  reflected  the  girl's 
bright,  innocent  enjoyment.  Her  own  face  was 
tranquil  with  the  tranquillity  of  one  who  has  fought 
a  bitter  fight  and  conquered,  and  who  now  is  resting 
after  strife.  Stephen  alone  kept  silence.  He  smiled 
and  answered  when  Hilda  addressed  a  remark  to  him, 
he  was  kindly  and  courteously  considerate  for  the 
comfort  of  the  three  ladies,  but  he  did  not  volunteer 
any  conversational  tributes,  nor  did  he  dare  to  meet 
Mary  Owens'  wondering  brown  eyes. 

It  almost  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  testing  his 
faith  and  honour  this  bright  morning  among  the 
hills  ;  or,  if  not  testing  him,  at  least  putting  him  to 
needless  pain — so  many  times  did  she  suggest  that 
at  such  a  bend  in  the  road  they  should  get  out  and 
walk,  taking  a  short  cut  beneath  the  spreading  chest- 
nuts and  oaks,  to  meet  the  carriage  higher  up.  And 
then  when  the  time  came  she  had  always  some 
excuse  not  to  leave  the  carriage,  but,  since  Hilda 
would  enjoy  walking,  Mr.  Wray  would  accompany 
her  to  see  she  did  not  lose  the  way. 

Was  it  exactly  kind  to  send  him  thus  alone  with 
the  woman  he  loved,  following  her  light  figure  as 
she  sprang  along  the  leaf-strewn  track,  where  the 
ivy  tendrils  lay  so  thickly,  and  the  pale  autumn 
crocus  gleamed  in  the  sunlight  filtering  throuf^'h  the 
trees,  with  all  his  heart  in  his  eyes,  but  with  honour 
locking  his  lips  \  It  was  a  hard  trial,  but  he  supposed 
he  must  soon  grow  used  to  proofs  like  these,  as  since 
Mary  and  Hilda  had  become  such  close  friends,  it  was 
likely  they  would  be  a  good  deal  together  in  the 
future. 

"You  seem  very  happy,"  he  could  not  refrain 
from  saying  to  her  once,  as  they  went  along  together 
through  the  wood,  and  her  happy  laugh  rang  out 
frequently. 

**  I  am  y^Tj  happy,"  she  replied.  "  I  am  perfectly 
happy.  Sometimes  I  am  almost  afraid  to  consider 
how  happy  I  am,  because  it  surely  cannot  last.  Some- 
thing miMt  happen.  Have  I  not  enough  to  make  me 
happy?  My  sight  given  back  to  me,  and  a  friend 
like  Mary  granted  to  my  heart  that  was  before  so 
friendless.  And  happiness,  too,  to  be  here  in  this 
lovely  country,  where  everything  is  so  beautiful. 
And  now  yovb  are  here  also." 

She  said  this  with  a  suddenly  lowered  tone,  and  a 
wistful  little  glance  into  his  face. 

*'  I  fear  I  do  not  enhance  the  situation  much,*^  he 
replied,  with  a  harsh  laugh. 

''You  are  so  changed,"  she  said,  with  a  soft  sigh, 
"  I  have  been  asking  myself  ever  since  we  left  Vevey, 
« Have  I  offendi^  you  in  any  way  /  * " 


"  Offended  me  \    No,  Miss  Romney ;  certainly  not." 

The  light  died  out  of  the  girl's  face  as  his  cold, 
formal  tone  fell  on  her  ear.  She  turned  aside  from 
the  track  to  gather  a  small  bouquet  of  the  pale  pink 
Alpine  crocus,  mingled  with  ivy  sprays  and  fern 
leaves;  and  she  spoke  no  more  until  they  reached 
the  carriage  again. 

The  next  time  Mary  suggested  a  walk,  Hilda 
pleaded  fatigue;  and,  indeed,  she  looked  fatigued. 
All  the  brightness  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  her 
face,  and  not  even  the  sudden  sight  of  Jaman's  grey 
cone,  encircled  with  dark  pines,  raising  its  sharp 
summit  far  into  the  blue  sky,  had  power  to  warm  her 
into  enthusiasm.  Mary  looked  more  wonderingly 
than  ever  from  her  listless  face  to  Stephen's  moody 
one,  and  her  gentle  eyes  took  on  an  expression,  half 
of  sadness,  half  of  disappointment. 

Arrived  at  the  big  hotel  at  the  bend  in  the  valley, 
their  former  friends  of  the  Villa  Reyn&t  crowded  out 
to  welcome  them  with  effusion,  with  many  a  curious 
glance  cast  in  Stephen's  direction. 

After  the  early  luncheon  Stephen  departed  to  take 
a  long,  solitary  walk  through  the  woods.  He  knew 
every  inch  of  ground  about  him  in  this  beautiful 
valley.  He  walked  on  through  the  woods  until  the 
chestnut  and  oak  trees  were  left  behind  and  he 
reached  a  mossy  glade,  where  the  sombre  pines  made 
pleasant  shade  from  the  fierce  heat  beating  down 
from  the  cloudless  sky.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  to  rest,  and  think.  First,  he  fiercely  up- 
braided himself  for  his  ill-humour.  To  himself  he 
acknowledged  it  was  not  ill-humour  that  had  made 
him  silent,  unresponsive,  surly  even,  since  his  arrival 
yesterday  afternoon;  but  to  the  others  it  must  have 
appeared  as  the  most  evil  ill-humour,  the  most  flag- 
rant want  of  sympathy  in  their  joy.  He  remembered 
the  look  in  Hilda's  eyes  when  he  answered  her  so 
curtly.  He  thought  remorsefully  of  the  pains  Mary  had 
taken  to  give  him  pleasure.  How  she  had  planned 
this  surprise,  and  how  ill-naturedly  he  had  received 
it  all.  He  read  a  whole  Commination  Service  on 
himself  there,  in  the  warn  shade  of  the  fragrant 
pines,  with  a  vista  of  the  green  slopes  of  mountain 
meadows  seen  dimly  towards  the  distant  lake,  and 
breathed  a  hearty  Amen  to  every  clause. 

And  then  he  reviewed  matters,  and  just  how  they 
stood.  He  was  to  marry  Mary  Owens,  his  old  friend, 
the  faithful  woman  whose  love  had  never  failed  him 
his  life  long  ;  she  who  had  even  now  given  him  such 
an  all-convincing  proof  of  the  large  nobility  of  her 
heart.  Was  it  such  a  hardship  after  all  ?  "  Gkxl 
do  so  and  more  also  to  him  if  he  failed  aught  in  the 
duty,  the  reverence,  the  love  he  owed  her."  This 
was  the  solemn  vow  the  whispering  pines  heard  that 
summer  afternoon.  As  for  Hilda,  he  must  only  school 
himself  to  the  pain  of  frequent  intercourse  with  her. 
He  must  learn  not  to  thrill  all  over  when  her  hand 
lay  in  his  a  fleeting  moment.  He  must  school  him- 
self to  drown  the  intense  consciousness  of  her  mere 
presence  which  now  beset  him.  Mary  had  done  much 
for  him — ^he  would  do  this  for  her. 

Strong  in  the  resolve  to  follow  right  at  all  costs, 
to  keep  his  honour  untarnished  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  to  retrace  his 
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stepe  towards  the  hotel,  anxiona  to  put  his  brand-new 
resolatioius  into  immediate  practice.  His  face  was 
now  unclouded^  and  his  eyes  looked  almost  happy, 
for  it  is  almost  happiness  to  see  clearly  the  right,  and 
then  have  courage  to  accept  the  duty. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  reached  the 
hotel,  for  his  wanderings  had  taken  him  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  his  meditations  had  lasted  long. 
Hilda  was  in  front  of  the  hotel,  being  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  lawn-tennis  by  two  comely-looking 
young  Englishmen.  They  were  mere  lads,  but  Stephen 
instantly  conceived  the  strongest  aversion  to  tiiem, 
and  then  suddenly  remembered  he  had  no  right 
to  nourish  any  such  sentiments.  Mary  was  sitting 
on  the  terrace  above  the  tennis-court,  reading.  She 
looked  up  with  a  bright  smile  as  Stephen  approached 
her,  and  laid  a  small  posy  of  wild  flowers  on  the  open 
pa^es  of  her  book.  She  placed  them  in  the  laces  of 
her  dress,  where  Hilda's  offering  of  earlier  in  the  day 
wab  beginning  to  wither. 

'*  Is  it  not  pleasant  to  see  her  enjoying  herself  I " 
she  asked,  nodding  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
tennis-players,  as  Stephen  sat  down  at  her  side.  "  She 
has  had  so  little  pleasure  in  her  life,  she  is  just  like 
a  child." 

"She  has  much  to  thank  you  for,  Mary,"  he  said 
gravely  ;  **and  so  have  I.  I  have  just  been  thinking 
how  cold  and  ungracious  you  must  consider  me,  that 
I  have  not  said  one  syllable  of  thanks  for  all  you  have 
accomplished.  That  last  night  I  saw  you  I  besought 
your  kindness  for  her,  but  I  never  dreamed  of  any- 
thing like  this.  I  felt  literally  stunned  yesterday 
v*hen  I  arrived  at  Vevey,  and  found  her  there  on 
the  terrace.  It  is  because  I  have  no  words  with  which 
to  thank  you,  Mary,  that  I  have  been  silent  That 
must  be  my  excuse." 

"I  want  no  thanks,  Stephen,"  she  said  gently. 
'*  If  I  sought  her  at  first  for  your  sake,  I  love  her  now 
for  her  own." 

And  her  eyes  went  with  loving  admiration  to  where 
the  girl  was  laughing  over  her  game.  Mary  possessed 
an  admiration  and  an  adoration  of  beauty  which  was 
simply  masculine.  Your  beauty,  or  your  ugly  woman 
who  considers  herself  a  beauty,  can  never  see  loveli- 
ness in  any  woman's  face  but  her  own.  It  is  only  the 
ugly  woman  who  knows  she  is  ugly  and  accepts  the 
fact  as  a  part  of  her  destiny,  who  ever  honestly 
admires  another  woman's  face. 

"She  is  lovable,"  said  Stephen  curtly. 

"  Yes,  now  that  I  know  her  I  can  understand  how 
you  must  care  for  her." 

Stephen  made  no  immediate  reply.  When  he  did 
speak,  his  voice  was  calm  and  measured. 

**  That  is  all  past  now  ;  do  not  let  us  speak  of  it." 

Mary  looked  at  him  in  utter  surprise.  But  at  this 
moment  the  tennis-players  finished  the  sett,  and  came 
laughing  and  talking  along  the  terrace. 

Stephen  rose  to  make  room  for  Hilda.  She  took  the 
place,  but  did  not  raise  her  eyes  to  his  face.  When  he 
spoke  to  her  she  answered  him  with  brief  coldness, 
turning  away  from  him  as  soon  as  politeness  permitted 
to  speak  to  one  of  her  youthful  cavaliers  in  flannel. 

Stephen  could  overhear  the  conversation  where  he 
stood.    It  was  all  about  tennis,  and  how  jolly  that 


was:  and  in  spring  this  place  here,  every  field  and 
meadow,  was  white  with  narcissus  :  it  was  really  ever 
so  jolly.  She  would  think  the  ground  was  still 
covered  with  snow  if  she  saw  it  then — in  May,  say. 
And  would  she  come  out  boating  on  the  lake  when 
they  all  returned  to  the  pension  Beyn&t  ?  It  was  no 
end  jolly,  boating  on  the  lake. 

Stephen  I'stened,  half-contemptuous,  half-amused. 
Hilda  seemed  perfectly  contented  and  happy,  and 
presently  went  for  a  stroll  before  dinner  with  the 
young  fellow,  and  before  bi-eakfast  next  morning  was 
out  playing  tennis  with  him  again.  And  all  day  long 
he  basked  in  the  light  of  her  smiles,  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  she  smiled  just  as  graciously  on  his 
shyer  brother,  or  anyone  else  in  the  place  who  sought 
her  favour.  Stephen  Wray  only,  she  kept  at  arm's 
length ;  and  he  meekly  accepted  the  situation.  And 
daily  tLe  wistful  surprise  in  Mary  Owens'  eyes 
deepened. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

EXPLANATIONS  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

"  Eartli'8  tender  aud  imiiasMioued  few, 
Take  courage  to  enlruxt  your  luve 
To  Him  M)  uaiiied,  Who  guards  above 

lU  ends,  and  shall  fUlfll."— Mm.  Browning. 

Mary  Owens  tapped  gently  at  Hilda's  door. 

"Come  in,"  cried  Hilda  from  within,  and  Mary 
entered. 

The  girl  was  standing  by  the  open  window,  her  face 
and  figure  bathed  in  the  flood  of  moonlight  pouring 
into  the  room.  The  little  party  had  returned  to  Vevey 
from  Les  Avants.  A  few  famous  thunderstorms  had 
cleared  the  air  and  cooled  the  atmosphere  wonder- 
fully ;  so  Mary  suggested  they  should  return  to  the 
pension  Reyn&t,  and  from  thence  start  for  England 
No  one  had  raised  a  dissentient  voice,  not  even  Hilda^ 
to  whom  Switzerland  was  as  an  earthly  Paradise^ 
hitherto  undreamt  of  in  her  philosophy. 

She  turned  to  greet  Mary  with  a  smile. 

"Come  and  look  how  lovely  it  all  is,"  she  said. 

Mary  looked  out  of  the  clematis-framed  casement ; 
close  by,  beneath  the  window,  the  tops  of  the  sycamore- 
trees  lay  silvery  in  the  moonlight;  below,  the  lake 
glittered  whitely ;  and  although  the  moon  rode  high 
in  the  heavens,  a  crimson  gleam  yet  lingered  in  the 
western  sky  above  the  dim  outline  of  the  distant  Jura. 
Mary  looked,  then  turned  away,  so  that  the  moon- 
light should  not  fall  upon  her  face. 

"  It  is  very  lovely,"  she  said,  "  but  I  did  not  come 
to  talk  about  that.  I  have  many  things  to  say  to  you, 
Hilda.    Are  you  ready  to  listen?" 

"Yes,"  said  Hilda,  trustfully  slipping  her  hand 
through  her  friend's  arm,  and  looking  out  thought- 
fully on  the  lake  gleaming  and  glittering  below. 

"We  have  all  been  making  a  series  of  the  most 
absurd  mistakes,"  Miss  Owens  began  with  a  slight 
tremor  in  her  voice.  "I  have  only  found  them  out 
just  now.  Since  dinner  I  have  been  walking  on  the 
terrace  with  Stephen,  and  in  our  conversation  every- 
thing has  been  cleared  up." 

"Yes,"  said  Hilda  again,  as  she  paused. 

"  It  seems  he  has  been  considering  himself  bound 
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to  me.  That  figment  of  an  engagement  between  us 
which  I  had  forgotten,  has  been  holding  him  fast." 

"  Yes,"  Hilda  answered  for  the  third  time,  as  Mary 
again  paused. 

"  That  engagement  was  such  a  slight,  absurd  thing 
that  I  never  thought  of  it  since  the  day  I  knew  you 
cured,  and  that  the  last  obstacle  between  him  and  you 
was  swept  away.  Did  you  think  of  it,  Hilda?  Is 
that  the  reason  you  have  been  treating  the  poor 
fellow  so  coldly  ever  since  he  came?" 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it.  I  believed  there  was  nothing 
between  him  and  you.  I  think  it  is  he  who  has  been 
cold  to  me.  I  tried  to  be  kind,  and  he  would  not  let 
me,"  faltered  the  girl,  drooping  her  face  against 
Mary's  shoulder. 

"We  have  all  been  playing  at  cross-purposes.  I 
sent  for  him,  believing  when  he  would  find  you  cured 
that  he  would  speak  again,  and  that  you  would 
accept  him.  I  could  not  make  out  why  things  were 
not  going  as  I  wished  and  hoped  they  should.  He, 
on  the  other  hand,  considered  himself  bound  in 
honour  to  me,  and  so  would  not  raise  his  eyes  to  you ; 
and  you  amused  yourself  by  adding  to  his  woe  by 
your  flirtation  with  Jack  Nason." 

"  I  did  not  flirt,*'  murmured  Hilda  indignantly. 

"Something  very  like  it,  then,"  said  Mary, 
laughing.  "  Now,  dear,  Stephen  is  down  there  on 
the  terrace.    Suppose  you  run  out  to  him?" 

"No,"  cried  Hilda,  raising  her  head  indignantly; 
*^  he  has  shown  me  that  he  has  ceased  to  care  for  me." 

Mary  sighed  helplessly. 

"Was  ever  mortal  woman  so  afflicted  as  I  am?" 
she  asked.  "There  I  have  been  for  the  last  hour 
trying  to  argue  Stephen  into  being  reasonable; 
now  I  find  you  even  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
he  was." 

"  It  would  be  far  better  for  him  to  marry  yon,"  said 
Hilda.  "You  are  so  much  bettor,  and  wiser,  and 
nobler  than  I  am,  in  every  way." 

"Don't  be  perverse,  Hilda,"  said  Mary. 

Wa?  it  only  the  moonlight  made  her  face  so  pale, 
and  the  shadows  in  the  room  made  her  eyes  so  deep 
and  hollow? 

"  We  will  agree,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  I 
am  the  best  woman  ever  created,  and  that  you  are 
the  most  frivolous  and  good-for-nothing.  But 
Stephen  loves  you,  and  he  does  not  love  me.  That 
makes  all  the  difference." 

"  I  don't  think  he  cares  for  me,"  said  Hilda,  with 
the  wilful  perversity  of  her  sex. 

"  I  don't  think  it,  either,"  answered  Mary  Owens 
calmly;  "I  know  it." 

"Did  he  tell  you?" 

"Not  with  his  lips.  But  have  I  not  seen  the 
misery  in  his  eyes,  watohing  you  and  Jack  Nason  ? 
Have  I  not  seen  how  his  face  brightened,  spito  of  him- 
self, when  you  entered  the  room,  and  fell  when  you 
left  it?  Oh,  Hilda,  Hilda  1  I  wonder  do  you  quite 
know  the  tremendous  value  of  this  which  you  have 
won — the  honest,  faithful,  unfaltering  love  of  a 
good  man  !  Of  his  engagement  to  me  you  need  not 
have  so  much  as  a  passing  spasm  of  jealousy.  You 
need  not  set  it  down  against  him  as  a  proof  of  incon- 
stancy.   He  is  one  of  those  big,   stupid,  altogether 


lovable  men  who  cannot  do  without  affection  of 
some  sort  in  their  Lives;  and  this  was  how  he  ever 
came  to  ask  me  to  marry  him.  There  was  no  dis- 
loyalty to  you ;  he  never  even  pretended  to  me  that 
he  loved  me." 

"  And  yon— oh,  Mary,  forgive  me  if  I  say  what  I 
have  no  right  to  Bay--did  you  ever  love  him?" 

Mary's  eyes  brightened  with  a  strange,  steady  light 
in  them.  She  wound  both  her  arms  round  the  slight, 
trembling  form. 

"  If  I  loved  him  "-Hshe  spoke  slowly,  and  her  voice 
was  a  little  harsh — "could  I  give  him  up  as  I  do 
now?" 

"Did  not  I  love  him,  and  give  him  up?**  flashed 
Hilda,  raising  her  face  from  Mary's  shoulder. 

Mary  was  silent. 

**  I  cannot  go  to  him,  if  to  go  to  him  means  step- 
ping to  my  happiness  over  year  broken  heart." 

Mary  started  as  the  soft-spoken  words  fell  on  her 
ears.  Was  not  this  what  was  actually  hapi>ening? 
Courage,  brave  heart;  this  pain  will  soon  be  past 

*'  I  care  for  him  so  much,"  she  said  softly,  in  her 
tender,  thrilling  voice,  "  that  if  you  refuse  to  mi^e 
him  happy,  you  will  break  my  heart.  Stephen  is  no 
more  to  me  than  a  very  dear  brother." 

Slowly,  unwillingly,  yet  very  firmly,  the  words  fell 
on  the  silence.    Hilda  raised  her  face  and  kissed  her. 

"Then  I  shall  go  to  him  now,"  she  whispered. 

Mary  wrapped  the  fur-lined  cloak  she  wore  round 
the  girl's  shoulders,  and,  drawing  the  hood  over  her 
head,  returned  her  kiss.  Then  quietly  went  away 
to  her  own  room. 

Stephen,  pacing  up  and  down  the  terrace  in  the 
moonlight,  was  amased  to  see  Hilda's  slight  figure 
emerge  from  the  gloom  of  the  sycamore  grove  and 
come  towards  him.  He  came  hastily  forward  to 
meet  her. 

"Is  not  the  night  lovely?"  she  asked  him.  "I 
have  come  out  to  enjoy  the  moonlight  on  the  lake. 
I  am  so  sorry  to  leave  Switzerland." 

"  You  will  return  here  some  other  time,  I  daresay," 
he  said,  trying  to  speak  coldly.  '*  I  shall  be  glad  to 
get  home  again ;  my  business  must  need  me.'* 

Hilda  looked  up  at  him,  amused. 

"  You  used  not  to  be  so  very  particular  about  your 
business,"  she  said  quaintly.  "But — as  I  have  said, 
until  I  am  tired  of  saying  it,  and  you  must  be  tired 
of  hearing  it — ^you  have  totally  changed  in  every  way 
from  the  Stephen  Wray  I  knew  in  the  years  long  ago." 

"Perhaps  Hilda  Romney  has  not  been  altogetiier 
guiltless  of  a  hand  in  the  change,"  he  replied  moodily. 
"  I  am  sorry  if  it  displeases  you.  One  cannot  be  a 
boy  always." 

"  Oh,  it  does  not  displease  me  at  all,"  she  said  care- 
lessly, pacing  up  and  down  the  broad  terrace,  white 
in  the  moonlight,  by  his  side.  "  In  some  ways  you  are 
vastly  improved.  You  are  not  quite  so  hot-tempered,  I 
think ;  neither  are  you  so  conceited  or  so  masterful  as 
yon  used  to  be.  But,  then,  in  some  other  ways  you 
have  disimproved.  You  have  become  haughty  and 
proud  in  your  manner,  and  silent  and  surly.  Alto- 
gether, you  inspire  fear  in  the  hearts  of  those  about 
you." 

Stephen  laughed  hari»hly. 
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•'•Since  we  are  on  the  complimentary  taok  this 
evening',  MifM  Romney,"  he  said,  ^^suppoae,  for 
variety,  I  tell  you  in  what  respeots  you  are  altered. 
You  naed  to  be  gentle,  kind,  and  sympathetio;  yon 
woold  shrink  *  in  the  old  days,'  as  yon  oall  them,  from 


the  placid  waters  of  the  lake  lapping  upon  the  pebbly 
shore  below. 

"  It  is  too  lovely,  too  peaceful  a  night  to  quarrel  as 
we  are  doing,"  she  said  gently,  with  a  long-drawn 
aifirh.    '*  Let  us  be  friends.'* 


*  The  tears  rise  slowly  into  Mary's  eyes  as  she  watches  these  three.*'- 


giving  pain  to  a  fly  or  a  gnat.  Now  you  are  hard  and 
merciless.  You  trample  on  a  man's  heart  with  a 
laugh  upon  your  lips." 

Hilda  did  not  answer.  In  silence  they  paced  along 
the  terrace,  while  the  great  yellow  moon  rode  in  the 
liquid  sky,  touching  tiie  Savoie  hills  into  brightest 
lights  and  deepest  shadows.  The  silence  of  the  ni^rht 
was  so  intense  that  far  off  faintly  they  could  he&r 


"  With  all  my  heart,"  he  answered,  but  not  taking 
the  hand  that  came  for  an  instant  from  under  the 
fur  cloak. 

Hilda  stopped  short  in  her  walk,  and  rested  her 
arms  on  the  low  parapet  of  the  terrace. 

It  was  a  fair  and  lovely  scene.  Away  across  the 
lake  sparkled  the  lights  in  the  village  homes  of 
Meillerie  and  Bouveret.  nestliui^  at  the  foot  of  the 
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tree-covered  hills.  Far  in  the  distance,  down  the 
Rhone  Valley,  rose  the  great  Dent-du-Mldi,  with  the 
silent  mystery  of  its  seven  solemn  sublime  silver 
horns  ever  uplifted  against  the  dusky  sky.  Down  the 
misty,  shadowed  valley  g-limmered  an  occasional 
light ;  and  then  the  lake,  with  storied  Chillon  to  the 
left,  spread  itself  out  smoothly  in  the  lavish  moon- 
light The  red  light  in  the  western  sky  had  paled 
to  wan  yellow  behind  the  purple  Jura  range.  Close 
beneath  where  they  stood  a  vineyard  sloped  to  the 
lake,  and  in  the  silence  the  ceaseless  melody  of  the  little 
brook  in  the  sycamore  grove  at  hand  came  softly  to  them. 

** How  long  is  this  to  go  on /"  she  asked  at  length, 
turning  dewy  eyes  on  him  in  the  moonlight,  as  he 
stood  tall  and  moody  by  her  side. 

**  How  long  is  what  to  go  on  ? "  he  replied  harshly. 

**  This  coldness — this  want  of  friendliness  between 
you  and  me,"  she  went  on,  gaining  courage  from  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice.  "  It  used  not  to  be  so ;  you 
used  to  care  for  me  a  little." 

**  A  little  I  "  he  said  in  suppressed  tones. 

**  Have  I  offended  you  I "  she  asked  abruptly. 

''No,"  he  replied,  not  altogether  truthfully.  But 
could  he  confess  to  her  the  puerile  jealousy  of  the 
past  few  days? 

"  Do  you  care  for  me  less  than  you  did  1 "  she  went 
on.  "  Oh  I  it  is  hard  to  speak  to  you  like  this.  But 
you  are  so  stupid,  you  will  not  help  me." 

"  I  don't  know  in  what  respect  you  need  my  help," 
he  said  bluntly.  '*  But  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do.  it  is 
my  misfortune  to  love  you  now  as  much — ^yes.  a  thou- 
sand times  more  than  ever  I  did.  I  suppose  it  is  my 
fate  to  carry  this  idiotic  love  with  me  to  my  grave." 

"  It  is  not  very  polite  of  you  to  call  it  idiotic,"  she 
replied.    "  Oh,  Stepnen,  you  are  dense  I " 

**  I  suppose  I  am,"  he  said.  "  I  never  was  accounted 
particularly  brilliant.  And  I  suppose  it  U  dense  of 
me — not  to  call  it  by  a  worse  name— to  go  on  caring 
for  a  woman  who  has  over  Lud  over  again  told  me 
she  did  not  care  for  me.'* 

"  Listen,  and  I  shall  tell  you  a  story,"  she  said,  with 
a  slight  gesture  of  impatience.  "  Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  a  young  prince  rode  out  into  the  world  to 
seek  his  fortune.  He  came  at  last  to  a  gloomy  old 
castle  beside  the  sea,  and  living  there  he  found  a 
princess.  She  was  young,  but  she  was  neither  beauti- 
ful nor  rich  nor  witty,  nor  anything  else  that  a 
princess  ought  to  be.  But  the  prince  was  under  some 
spell  of  enchantment,  and  accordingly  he  loved  this 
princess  so  much  that  he  asked  her  to  leap  up  before 
him  on  the  saddle,  and  ride  with  him  to  lus  beautiful 
palace  far  away.  But  the  princess  would  not  consent. 
Not  because  she  did  not  love  him,  but  because  an  evil 
fairy  had  come  to  her  christening,  and  thrown  a 
curse,  instead  of  a  blessing,  into  her  cradle,  and  the 
princess  knew  by  reason  of  this  curse  that  she  could 
never  bo  the  bride  of  the  prince.  And  so  she  told  him 
to  go  away  from  her,  and  to  forget  her  if  he  could. 
She  loved  him  so  well,  Stephen,  that  she  would  not 
shadow  his  life  with  the  curse  which  lay  so  heavily 
upon  her  own.  She*  would  not  tell  the  prince  why 
she  sent  him  away,  because  she  knew  he  was  too  noble 
to  go  and  leave  her  to  her  fate  if  he  knew  alL  So 
•he  pretended  she  did  not  love  him." 


Her  voice  faltered  and  broke.  His  faoe,  looking 
very  white  in  the  moonlight,  bent  nearer  to  hers,  and 
he  seized  the  hand  that  so  nervously  played  with  the 
vine  leaves  wreathing  the  parapet,  holding  it  in  his 
firm  warm  grasp. 

'^She  pretended  she  did  not  love  him,"  he  said 
huskily.    *'  Oh,  Hilda,  what  is  this  you  are  saying  /  " 

*'The  poor  little  princess  had  a  heart,  Stephen,** 
the  girl  faltered.  "  And  it  was  just  because  she  loved 
the  prince  so  much  as  she  did  that  she  sent  him  away 
from  her." 

'^And  you  loved  me  all  the  time,  Hilda?"  he  said, 
unable  to  take  in  the  sense  of  the  words  she  spoke. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered  softly. 

"And  yet  you  put  me  from  you.  You  made  me 
undergo  such  sorrow,  such  heart-broken  loneliness, 
as  I  trust  my  worst  enemy  need  never  know." 

'*  I  knew  I  must  be  blind,"  she  faltered. 

"  And  your  confidence  in  me  failed  \ "  he  went  on 
reproachfully.  "  Did  you  not  know  I  loved  you — ^you, 
your  own  sweet  self?  Would  it  have  made  any 
difference  to  me  your  being  blind?" 

"  It  would  have  made  great  difference  to  me,'*  she 
said  forlornly. 

Was  his  love  indeed  dead,  that  he  scarcely  seemed 
to  heed  her  confession,  only  stood  and  reproached 
her  for  what  she  had  done  1 

"  It  was  for  your  sake  I  did  it  all,"  she  said,  with 
sudden  fire.  "  And  were  it  to  do  again,  I  would  do 
it  again  to-morrow.    Do  not  blame  me  too  harshly." 

"  Blame  you ! "  he  said,  his  voice  breaking  into  great 
tenderness. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  almost  tearfully.  "It  is  not  very 
pleasant  for  me  just  now  to  stand  here  and  lay  bare 
my  soul  and  heart  to  you,  only  to  be  met  w^ith 
reproaches." 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  drawing  nearer  to  her ;  but 
she  drew  back  a  little  from  him.  "  So  the  princess 
was  not  quite  so  hard-hearted  as  I  thought  ?  So  in 
those  dear  old  days  you  loved  me?" 

She  drew  still  farther  from  him,  with  her  face 
white  and  her  eyes  downcast. 

"  And  now  that  the  curse  is  gone,  gone  quite  away, 
never  to  return — ^f or  a  good  fairy  has  come  and  undone 
the  spell,"  he  continued  softly,  bending  his  stately 
head  to  hers — "  the  prince  comes,  back  to  the  princess. 
A  stupid,  blundering,  *  dense  *  prince  he  was  at  the 
best  of  times,  but  he  loves  her  just  as  deeply  as  ever ; 
and  again  he  asks  her  to  be  his  own  dear  love  for 
evermore.    What  does  the  princess  answer,  dear?" 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  drew  her  trembling 
figure  to  him.  He  could  not  see  her  faoe,  for  it  was 
hidden  against  his  breast. 

"What  does  the  princess  answer?"  he  repeated, 
tenderly  laying  his  cheek  against  her  soft  hair. 

"There  is  nothing  for  her  to  answer,"  the  girl 
replied,  lifting  her  faoe,  "since  she  is  here.  That  is 
answer  enough." 

"  And  this,"  he  said,  touching  his  lips  to  hers.  With 
boyish  passionate  eagerness  he  had  kissed  her  once 
before;  now  his  lips  reverently  expresb  the  tender, 
steady  devotion  of  a  true  and  manly  heart 

"  I  cannot  believe  all  this  is  true,"  be  said  presently. 
"  It  is  too  much  happiness  to  find  that  after  all  these 
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hopelefls  years  you  lovea  me  all  the  lime.    Is  it  reaUy 
true,  Hilda  darling?" 

'•  It  is  really  true  that  I  was  so  silly,"  she  said,  with 
a  happy  little  laugh. 

"  Yes,  it  loas  silly  of  you  to  love  a  conceited  boy,  as 
I  was  when  first  I  knew  you.  Do  not  contradict,  dear ; 
I  have  it  from  your  own  lips  that  I  was  conceited,  so 
I  must  believe  it.  I  am  not  conceited  now,  my  dar- 
ling ;  I  feel  all  unworthy  of  your  love.  I  cannot  yet 
believe  that  I  possess  it — ^that  it  has  been  mine  all  these 
weary  years." 

"Do  you  remember  the  day,  long  ago,  when  we 
went  up  the  hill  together?"  she  asked.  "I  don't 
mean  this  last  time,  when  I  was  blind,  but  long  ago  ? " 

'^  Yes,  I  remember,"  he  said  ;  ''  I  tried  that  day  to 
tell  you  that  I  loved  you." 

'*And  I  would  not  let  you  speak.  I  was  always 
battling  off  the  evil  day  just  then,  I  think." 

"*"  Yes,  but  what  in  particular  about  that  day,  my 
love,  makes  you  remember  it  now  ? " 

"This,"  she  said  softly,  drawing  her  cloak  aside 
and  showing  him  a  flounce  of  the  white  muslin  dress 
she  wore. 

He  bent  his  head,  and  in  the  moonlight  saw  a  nar- 
row blade  thread  interwoven  with  the  lace. 

♦'  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  This  is  the  blade  of  grass  your  hands  plaited  that 
day  idly  into  the  lace  upon  my  dress,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  never  worn  this  dress  since  until  this  happy 
summer,  and  I  never  took  that  piece  of  grass  out, 
brittle  and  withered  as  it  is  now — ^just  because  you 
had  put  it  there.  Now  will  you  believe  that  I  always 
loved  you  ? " 

"My  darling,"  he  murmured,  deeply  moved,  and 
passing  his  broad  hand  tenderly  over  her  brown, 
clustering  hair,  "I  shall  try  to  believe  it.  It  shall 
be  the  dearest  treasure  my  heart  holds  to  believe  it  in 
the  future  years  before  us  both.  I  cannot  yet  realise 
that  after  these  weary  years  of  longing  you  are 
mine." 

**If  ever  I  was  cruel  to  you,  Stephen."  she 
whispered  softly,  "  I  was  far  more  cruel  to  myself.  I 
can  never  forget  what  I  felt  that  day  you  came  to  me 
—when  father  was  dying,  you  remember — and  pleaded 
with  me  to  go  away  with  you :  how  my  heart  went 
with  every  word  you  said,  but  yet  I  had  to  send  you 
from  n*." 

"And  to  think  that,  but  for  Mary,  I  should  never 
have  gone  back  to  you  again,  and  never  have  known 
that  you  were  blind  ;  and  all  that  has  happened  since, 
would  never  have  l^een:  most  of  all,  this  happy 
evening,  when  I  know  that  you  love  me,  and  that  I 
love  you,  and  that,  come  what  may,  nothing  can 
separate  us  now  ever  again." 

'*  We  both  owe  more  to  Mary  than  we  can  ever 
repay,"  she  said,  lifting  sweet,  solenm  eyes  to  his. 
*'  And,  dear  as  you  are  to  me,  Stephen — do  not  think 
me  unmaidenly  to  speak  like  this ;  I  have  repressed 
myself  so  long,  that  it  is  joy  to  tell  out  all  that  is  in 
my  heart  at  last — dear,  I  say,  as  you  are  to  me,  I 
should  never  have  come  to  you,  never  have  told  you 
so,  except  that  I  knew  for  myself  first  that  Mary 
did  not  love  you." 

"  >Iary  never  carv."d  for  me  In  the  way  you  mean," 


he  said  musingly.  "  It  was  a  fallacy  to  which  you 
always  clung  devoutly ;  but  I  always  knew  there 
was  nothing  in  it." 

And  then  the  gong  for  supper  sounded,  and  all 
unwillingly  they  went  to  the  house. 

Mary  did  not  appear  at  supper — she  had  a  headache 
and  was  gone  to  bed,  Mrs.  Glare  explained ;  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  the  happy  lovers  did  not  miss  her. 
They  would  not  have  missed  an  archangel,  in  their 
present  blissful  state  of  uttermost  content. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 
all's  well  that  ends  well. 

**  And  every  shadow  rolled  away 
That  darkened,  love,  'twixt  you  and  uie." 

The  surprise,  the  wrath,  the  indignation  of  the 
worthy  Mrs.  Wray  when  her  son  announced  to  her 
his  approaching  marriage,  were  simply  magnificent. 
Who  was  this  Miss  Romney,  she  would  like  to  know  ? 
A  penniless  adventuress  who  had  picked  him  up  in 
Switzerland!  What  would  his  dear  sainted  fatlier 
say  if  he  could  know  7  And  that  a  son  of  hers  should 
so  cruelly  use  poor  dear  Mary  Owens  must  be  a  sor- 
row she  should  carry  to  her  grave. 

Louise  was  astonished,  but  contemptuous  rather 
than  indignant.  Stephen  was  old  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  please  himself,  of  course,  but  he  had  acted 
foolishly,  madly — his  best  friend  must  allow  that. 
Annette  gave  one  of  her  jolly  laughs,  and  said  Stephen 
was  rich  enough,  too,  to  please  himself,  and  that,  for 
her  part,  she  was  very  glad  he  had  done  so;  and 
she  meant  to  be  very  friendly  to  his  wife. 

And  Hilda,  just  because  they  were  Stephens  re. 
lations,  met  them  with  sweet  tranquillity,  not  seeming 
aware  if  they  were  unkind  or  rude  to  her,  as  indeed 
they  could  scarce  help  being,  such  was  the  ingrained 
vulgarity  of  their  disposition.  She  even  suffered  Mr. 
Hawthorne  Whyte's  heavily  complimentary  speeches, 
until  Stephen  confided  to  her  that  his  brother-in-law 
was  obnoxious  in  his  sight;  after  that  he  was  no 
longer  sacred  in  hers,  and  she  snubbed  him,  gently 
but  firmly;  so  firmly  that  the  offence  was  never 
repeated. 

And  "so  they  were  married,  after  all."  The 
ceremony  was  performed,  by  Hilda's  wish,  in  poor 
old  Biffey  church.  The  place  was  marvellously 
improved,  though  Hilda  was  sentimental  enough  to 
wish  that  it  had  been  left  just  as  it  used  to  be  in 
her  father's  time.  Although  Mr.  North  Bird  had 
been  warring  all  this  time  against  tremendous  odds 
yet  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  a  fair  amount  of 
order  out  of  chaos.  The  ancient  three-decker  ar- 
rangement had  vanished,  and  a  neat  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  had  taken  its  place,  while  a  small 
organ  replaced  the  asthmatic  harmonium. 

Mr.  North  Bird  remembered  Stephen  perfectly  when 
he  called  upon  him  to  make  arrangements  for  his 
marriage,  and  he  was  rather  amused  when  Hilda 
was  presented  to  him  in  the  room  of  the  antique 
maiden  lady  he  had  imagined  her  to  be. 

Mrs.  Wray  did  not  come  to  the  wedding.  It  was  a 
fresh  iustaiice  of  Stephen's  utter  want  of  consideration 
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for  her  well-beinfr  when  he  decided,  or  let  his  bride 
decade,  to  be  married  in  sach  an  out-of-the-way  place. 
Any  one  might  know  a  poor  weak  old  woman,  suffer- 
ing' under  a  sense  of  bereavement  too,  oould  not  under- 
take a  journey  like  that  at  her  time  of  life.  But 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne  Whyte  were  there — ^he  a 
little  blighted  at  not  having  been  asked  to  assist  in 
the  ceremony ;  and  Louise,  gorgeous  in  green  satin,  and 
with  a  bird  of  paradise  in  her  Parisian  bonnet,  was 
green  of  heart  also,  for  Hawthorne  was  just  foolishly 
extravagant  in  his  admiration  of  Stephen*8  bride. 
Mrs.  Frazer,  looking  jolly  and  good-natured,  and 
profusely  kissing  almost  everyone,  was  there  also, 
inclined  to  flirt  a  good  deal,  notwithsfcanding  her 
widow's  garb,  with  the  fine-looking  man  who  appeared 
as  Stephen's  supporter.  Stephen  himself  did  not 
appear  in  much  need  of  support ;  he  looked  radiantly 
happy  as  he  stood  on  the  chancel  steps  awaiting  his 
bride.  Miss  Hartsou^  the  oonfectioner-poetmictress, 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a  distant  pew,  wondered 
what  a  splendid  man  like  that  could  see  to  admire 
in  that  pale,  puny-faoed  Miss  Bomney.  There  were, 
besides  Miss  Hartson,  a  good  many  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Biffey  present,  who,  remembering  Hilda,  had  come 
to  see  her  married.  Tom  North  Bird  was  there  also, 
not  in  the  distanoe  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  rectory  pew,  but  a  special  guest  by  Stephen^s 
invitation.  The  little  man  looked  rather  alarmed, 
the  whole  ceremony  through,  rather  than  gn^tified ; 
but  he  and  the  other  nestlings  perfectly  understood 
the  feast  of  good  things  that  came  their  way  when 
the  service  was  over.  Good  Kate  Peters  tuid  her 
children,  and  her  big,  sheepish  husband,  were  there 
also  as  guests — Kate  with  tears  of  joy  in  her  dark 
eyoBj  the  rest  wofuUy  unhappy  in  their  unaccustomed 
grandeur.  And  Mary  Owens  was  there — gentle  Mary, 
with  her  brown  eyes  so  soft  and  kind  that  the  child- 
ren involuntarily  drew  nearer  to  her,  and  the  steady 
smile  upon  her  lips  making  her  face  as  sweet  as  an 
angel's  face  might  have  been,  but  ^ith  a  seriousness 
underlying  the  sweetness  that  no  angel's  face  can 
ever  know.  And  then  the  bride  came^  dressed  in  a 
simple  dress  of  white,  &ad  with  white  flowers  in  her 
hands  and  in  the  soft  masses  of  her  brown  hair. 
Just  once  before  the  service  began  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  Stephen's,  and  in  the  look  that  passed  between  them 
Mary  knew  that  all  she  had  suffered  had  now  its 
full  reward  in  the  true,  pure  devotion,  each  for  each, 
of  these  two  happy  souls. 

"Whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder." 

Just  five  years  later.  Stephen  Wray  has  given  up 
business,  and  gone  in  for  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, which  indeed  suits  him  vastly  better  in  every 
way.  He  never  was  fitted  to  be  a  City  man  and 
watch  the  fluctuations  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  As 
he  said  himself,  he  had  not  brain  enough,  and  he 
has  plenty  for  this  new  life  he  has  chosen.  Hilda 
likes  this  fresh  country  life  also.  She  possesses  the 
same  simple  tastes,  the  same  keen  sense  of  innocent 
eiiJDyment  in  out-door  life  that  her  husband  does; 
and  when  he  had  brou^'ht  her  down  to  see  this  place 
in  flowery  Kent^  strong  had  been  her  desire  for  its 


immediate  purchase.  It  is  a  romantic  old  place,  built 
at  many  eras,  and  after  many  forms  of  architecture. 
By  adding  a  room  here,  or  knocking  out  a  bay  window 
there,  Stephen  managed  to  make  it  a  gem  of  a  place 
ere  he  brought  his  wife  to  live  in  it.  There  is  a 
lovely  old  garden  also,  reminding  one  somewhat  of 
the  Parsonage  garden  at  Biffey.  Hilda  soon,  with  a 
small  army  of  gardeners  under  her  control,  converted 
it  into  a  smiling  paradise  of  flowers.  In  the  summer 
Stephen  takes  her  away  somewhere,  generally  abroad, 
and  she  enjoys  to  the  full  these  wanderings,  returning 
with  ever  fresh  delight  to  the  home-nest  among  the 
orchard-gardens  of  Kent. 

Mrs.  Wray  comes  at  times  on  a  visit,  but  not  often, 
nor  does  she  stay  for  long.  Her  daughter-in-law 
meets  her  with  such  steady  serenity  that  she  finds 
no  comfort  in  grumbling  or  fault-finding  while  with 
her.  Neither  can  she  shake  Stephen's  imperturbable 
good-humour,  nor  his  great  content  with  his  life. 
He  is  that  greatest  anomaly,  a  contented  farmer. 
His  crops  are  always  good,  and  the  weather  the 
most  seasonable  that  could  be  imagined.  So  Mrs. 
Wray  flits  away,  and  prefers  rather  to  abide  with 
Louise  than  w^ith  any  of  her  children.  Louise  gets 
daily  thinner  and  sourer,  and  keeps  a  sharper  eye 
than  ever  on  the  Rev.  Hawthorne's  little  vagaries; 
so  that  in  her  elder  daughter  Mrs.  Wray  finds  a 
more  congenial  companion  than  in  either  the  cheerj 
Stephen  or  Annette,  who  is  always  laughing  and 
getting  fatter  and  jollier,  in  inverse  proportion  as 
Louise  gets  thinner  and  more  suspicious  of  all  around 
her — ^mother,  husband,  servants,  ail  alike  coming 
under  condemnation. 

Mazy  Owens  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  is  a  visitor 
at  that  pleasant  home  in  Kent.  She  is  too  busy  to 
come  of  tencr,  she  says ;  and  this  is  not  a  mere  excuse, 
for  she  has  thrown  herself  heart  <^nd  soul  into  mission- 
work  at  the  East-end.  She  is  following,  as  well  as 
she  knows  how,  in  the  footsteps  of  her  old  friend; 
her  money,  her  time,  her  influence,  all  thrown  into 
the  scale.  Where  the  small  mission-chapel  stood,  a 
stately  church  of  stone  is  now  slowly  rising  beneath 
the  builder's  hand. 

And  as  for  her  inner  life,  is  it  peace  ?  Yes,  peace 
at  last  through  much  sore  unrest  of  tribulation.    She 

L sitting  under  the  trees  now  with  Hilda,  working, 
i  she  can  see  without  a  pang,  nay — even  with 
gladness — how  the  wife's  eyes  shine  with  wifely 
tenderness  and  pride  as  the  garden  gate  opens  and 
Stephen  comes  stepping  across  the  grass  towards  them. 

Mary  is  not  without  a  great  love  in  her  life  to 
brighten  it  now,  for  the  little  lad  of  two  playing  on 
the  grass  at  her  feet  lov€»  her  almost  as  completely  as 
he  loves  his  big,  strong  father  and  his  pretty  mother ; 
and  he  is  all  the  world  to  Mary.  She  knows  more  y 
pure  happiness  than  she  ever  dreamt  would  fall  to  her 
lot,  when  the  fat  baby  hand  of  Stephen's  little  son  is 
thrust  within  her  own,  or  the  pure  baby  lips  kiss  her 
cheek.  She  thanks  God  often  for  the  love  of  this 
little  child. 

He  toddles  off  grav&ly  now  to  meet  his  father, 
and  is  swung  up  by  Stephen's  strong  hand  to  his 
shoulder.  From  this  splendid  vantage  point  he 
waves  his  little  hands  in  triumph.    Hilda^  going  neari 
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has  those  two  small  hands  cruelly  twisted  into  her 
hair,  and  ones  for  meroy. 

"Gome,  oome,  joongf  man,"  says  Stephen  promptly, 
**  I  oan*t  allow  this ;  you  must  nofc  hurt  your  pretty 
mother." 

*'  P'itty  mother,"  lisps  the  little  one,  reaching*  down 
to  kiss  her ;  and  Mary,  looking  on,  agrees  that  she  is 
indeed  a  pretty  mother.  A  lovely  soul  looks  out 
through  those  sweet  eyes.  There  are  lines  of  pain, 
and  a  shadow  on  what  had  been  so  bright,  but  some- 
thing much  deeper  than  of  old  is  there.  Life  is  very 
bright  for  her  now,  with  love  of  husband  and  of 
child ;  but  underneath  her  beauty  that  touch  of  pathos 
— learned  when  the  shadows  had  lain  so  thick  and 
dark  upon  her  soul — must  remain.  The  tears  rise 
slowly  into  Mary's  eyes  as  she  watches  these  three  as 
they  stand  before  her  in  their  happiness— the  little 
son  stooping  from  his  father's  shoulder  to  wind  his 


soft  arms  round  his  mother's  neck ;  a  chain  of  love. 
perfectly  complete.  Tears,  but  not  tears  of  jealousy 
or  pain.  For  she  has  learned  her  life-lesson  at 
last,  wearily,  through  mists  of  toars  and  much  sore 
stumblings  by  the  way ;  but  now  she  has  won  to  a 
great  content,  to  a  beautiful  patience.  When  tho 
flei)h  wearies  and  the  soul  within  her  faints,  she  ha^ 
learned  to  lift  up  her  eyes  to  the  hills  from  whenct* 
help  Cometh.  Her  life  is  a  lonely  life  enough — an 
outside  life  at  the  best.  She  is  welcome  at  many  fire- 
sides, but  to  no  one  of  them  does  she  belong.  But 
she  goes  bravely  on.  unmurmuring,  uncomplaining, 
without  envy  of  those  more  blessed  than  her.  She 
knows  her  time  is  to  come,  that  she,  too,  shall  be 
satisfied  with'  fulness  of  pleasure  when  the  day 
breaks  and  the  shadows  of  earth  flee  away;  then, 
and  not  till  then. 

THE  END. 


"I'S     AND     HE'S." 

A  CHAPTER   ON   INDIVIDUAL    EXISTKNOR. 
BT  THE  RRV.  CROISDALE  B.  HARRIS. 


^"^ 


LEADING  divine  of  our  time,  who 
was  taken  from  us  not  so  very 
long  ago,  wrote  down  among  the 
notes  and  experiences  which  have 
been  left  to  us  in  his  biography, 
the  following  statement : — "  The 
less    individual    existence  a  man 

_,^^^ has,  the  less  is  he  of  a  moral  and 

|l  Mr^nJHH  religious  being."  He  further  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  measure 
of  individual  existence  is  the 
amount,  more  or  less,  which  each 
one  has  of  personal  thoughts  and 
personal  feelings. 

When  we  come  to  use  this  standard 
of  measurement  many  of  us  will 
shrink  back  from  the  crushing 
realisation  of  how  very  little  in- 
dividuality there  can  be  in  any 
unit  of  mankind.  The  knowledge 
that  so  many,  if  not  all,  of  our 
personal  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
alAO  the  property  of  millions  of 
our  fellow-creatures  will  almost 
lead  us  to  cry  out  in  doubt,  **  What 
can  I  be  among  so  many  ? "  Or,  in 
the  words  of  despair,  "Where  is 
the  /,  the  Me,  the  Individual, 
among  the  vast,  countless  multi- 
tudes of  Fb  and  Me's?" 

It  is  indeed  a  stem  truth  that  we  are  living  in  an  age 
which  has  multiplied  the  number  of  mankind  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  individual  has  lost  the  old 
characteristics,  the  old  independence,  the  old  morality 
and  religion.    Shakespeare  says  in  one  of  his  sonnets — 


'*  My  natiim  ifl  subdned  to  wbst  It  wotks  to ; ' 

and  in  these  words  lies  the  truth  of  many  of  our 
modem  difficulties.  The  increase  of  capital  and 
commerce  has  meant  the  increase  of  the  Individual, 
until  the  individual  is  lost  in  the  mass.  Never  until 
this  age  have  there  been  such  enormously  populated 
cities.  The  result  of  this  wonderful  gathering  of  men 
together,  so  that  life  is  one  continual  round  of  asso- 
ciation, is  the  crashing  out  of  individualism — 

"The  todivldaal  withers,  and  the  world 
Is  more  and  more." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  city  but  the  crowd,  and 
"the  crowd  is  eternal."  There  is  nothing  for  the 
crowd  except  daily  toil  and  daily  business,  which 
never  ceases,  let  what  may  happen  to  any  individual. 
Opinion  in  the  city  is  public  opinion.  No  single  indi- 
vidual creates  it,  or  has  but  little  control  over  it.  There 
is  a  universal  custom  in  the  city  that  one  man  shall 
do  what  another  man  does ;  and  that  means  what  the 
million  do.  This  is  the  unwritten  law,  more  binding 
than  any  edict  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  of  the  citv 
civilisation.  If  the  crowd  is  eternal,  then  the  indi- 
vidual is  only  a  part,  and  a  very  small  part  too,  of 
that  awful,  unfathomable  eternity. 

Thus  it  is  that  humanity  under  the  gas-lamps 
fulfils  the  first  elementary  characteristic  of  water — 
it  all  finds  one  dead  level.  All  that  is  best  and 
noblest,  or  might  be  if  there  were  room  for  its  ex- 
pansion, is  beaten  down  by  its  utter  incongruity 
amidst  so  much  that  is  base  and  feeble.  Thus  the 
crowd  loses  the  high-bom  instincts  of  man's  primeval 
birth ;  all  its  possibilities  are  lost  in  the  one  great 
entrancing  fact  that  what  is,  \a  ;  the  only  evidence 
that  appeals  to  thought  or  feeling  is  the  evidence  of 
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"  the  things  which  are  seeiL"  Indiyidual  manhood  is 
lost  in  the  mediocrity  of  the  unthinking  mob,  and 
"nature  is  subdued  to  what  it  works  in." 

Out  of  the  fitful  fever,  beyond  the  smoke  and  stir 
away  from  the  noisy  thunder  of  machinery,  the  cease- 
less roar  of  wheels — ^right  away  in  the  silence  of  God's 
own  coTintry,  in  the  quiet  sleep  '  that  is  among  the 
lonely  hills " — we  may  perhaps  find  a  soul  untainted 
with  the  social  fever  of  the  age.  But,  alas  I  there  are 
few  count*'y  hamlets  which  know  not  the  scream  and 
roar  of  the  railway  train;  or  even  if  engineering 
difficulties  have  prevented  the  iron  road  from  invading 
the  actual  precincts  of  the  village,  the  fact  that  quick 
means  of  moving  about  is  within  measurable  distance 
has  changed  the  aspect  of  rural  life.  The  labourer  is 
now  as  fond  of  picking  and  choosing  his  quarters  as 
fifty  years  ago  he  loved  to  abide  at  home  in  the  old 
place,  attend  the  old  church,  sit  in  the  old  seat,  hear 
the  old  sermons,  and  be  buried  with  his  forefathers 
under  the  old  yew-tree.  He  is  possessed  with  the 
fever  of  change.  His  individuality  has  withered. 
The  great  wide  world,  with  its  universal  opinions,  has 
taken  possession  of  his  life.  His  one  end  and  aim  is 
to  emulate  the  general  unrest  which  the  railway  and 
the  weekly  paper  have  shown  him  is  the  heritage  of 
the  times  to  which  he  has  been  bom.  As  an  indi- 
vidual he  grows  less  and  less— the  world  becomes  to 
him  more  and  more. 

Many  and  varied  have  been  the  theories  and  systems 
of  philanthropists  and  reformers  for  the  improvement 
of  the  masses.  Partial  success  and  complete  failure 
have  been  the  history  of  most  of  them.  It  is  fast 
becoming  apjuurent  that  the  secret  of  success  in  any 
movement  of  this  kind  is  the  recognition  of  the  truth, 
which  the  poet  so  graphically  portrays  in  the  line — 

"Each  creature  holds  an  insular  point  in  space." 

As  it  is  with  one,  so  it  is  with  many.  Each  of  us 
must  rise  or  fall  according  to  personal  merits.  Each 
is  the  responsible  bearer  of  the  preoions  gift  of  life — 
to  be  made  a  blessing  or  otherwise  according  to  the 
disposal  of  each.  The  fundamental  basis  of  all  im- 
provement, socially,  is  the  realisation  of  the  personal 
responsibility  of  each  one  individually.  We  must 
each  of  us  learn  that  the  darkness  of  the  world  about 
us,  and  the  darkness  veiling  our  own  individual  life, 
is  often  the  result  of  failing  to  realise  the 

"Power  to  feel  I  am  I.- 

There  are  two  great  reasons  why  we  should  be  care- 
ful to  bear  in  mind  this  truth  of  individual  existence  : — 

1.  Our  thoughts  and  our  feelings  are  our  own, 
however  much  they  may  appear  to  be  shared  by  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Our  memory  is,  above  all,  our  own 
possession ;  it  is  the  great  proof  to  us  that  we  each  of 
us  have  a  distinct  existence  from  one  another.  We 
know  by  this  that  we  are,  in  our  own  individual  selves, 
utterly  independent  of  surrounding  objects.  How- 
ever narrow  and  limited  may  be  the  sphere  of  life 
in  which  we  are  set,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  breadth 
of  view  to  which  our  thoughts  may  reach,  nor  height 
of  sublimity  to  which  our  best  feelings  may  attain. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  for  us  to  rise  above  the 


mere  passing  shadows  of  time  and  space,  and  try  to 
lift  ourselves  towards  the  eternal  substance  which 
lies  at  the  back  of  life's  earthly  "  city."  It  must  be  a 
continual  portion  of  our  desire  to  prove  that  "we 
seek  one  to  come." 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  we  must  detach  our- 
selves sufficiently  from  the  social  machinery  to  realise 
that  we  are  not  integral  parts  of  it.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  bring  over  the  cloudy  horizon  of  life  those 
wondrous  hues  of  truth,  beauty,  and  love  which  are 
the  most  glorious  reflections  of  the  soul. 

There  is  very  little  in  our  modem  world  to  excite 
any  true  feelings  of  reverence  ;  little  to  chasten  and 
subdue  the  vulgar  taste  for  bauble  and  show  ;  little 
to  awe  the  ferment  and  upheaval  of  wild  panaceas. 
The  commonplace  rules  an  empire  on  which  the  sun 
neve^r  sets. 

It  alone  remains  for  the  individual  to  recognise  the 
claims  of  beauty  and  truth.  These,  if  made  parts  of 
the  daily  life,  must  even  imperceptibly  refine  and 
exalt  the  whole  of  the  individual  existence.  They 
will  become,  as  it  were,  a  spiritual  chemistry  to 
purify  all  inward  thought  and  emotion  into  nobler 
and  more  perfect  action.  "Whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report — think 
on  these  things."  Why  ?  Because  this  is  the  moral 
consecration  of  the  individual  life. 

2.  In  realising  in  this  way  the  fact  of  our  separate 
existence,  we  shall  arrive  at  some  true  idea  about 
independence.  To  be  independent  will  not,  then, 
necessarily  mean  that  one  is  to  be  filled  with  a  vain 
conceit  which  puts  one  above  one's  neighbours,  or  that 
one  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  socially,  than  one's  neigh- 
bours ;  nor  will  it  occasion  the  too  common  disagree- 
ableness  of  having  one's  own  selfish  way.  It  will 
mean  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  the  true 
perfection  of  character;  it  will  mean  truth  to  a 
great  principle,  and  courage  and  wisdom  in  carrying 
that  principle  out  at  any  cost.  Many  difficulties  and 
dangers  there  are  surrounding  such  an  independence,  but 
it  is  the  root-principle  of  all  that  is  so  good,  so  pure,  and 
so  elevating  in  true  manliness  and  true  womanliness. 

The  secret  of  this  outward  strength  of  character 
lies  in  the  absolute  dependence  on  Him,  Who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian character.  The  discordant  elements  of  this 
strange  paradox  may  possibly  appear  to  some  to  be 
quite  incapable  of  harmonising,  but  tme  meekness 
and  dependence  are  only  compatible  with  tme  strength 
and  independence.  Christ  is  the  Man  of  Sorrows, 
meek  and  gentle,  and  yet  it  is  Christ  who  is  so  stem, 
so  severe,  and  so  strong;  and,  withal,  majestically 
calm  in  His  strength.  He  spoke  as  One  that  had 
authority.  He  was  perfectly  independent  of  His 
friends  as  of  His  enemies.  "Master,  we  know  that 
Thou  art  true,  neither  carest  Thou  for  any  man,  for 
Thou  regardest  not  the  person  of  man."  He  stood 
alone:  His  strength  was  in  His  independence. 

And  yet,  with  this  unfaltering  independence,  we 
know  His  complete  dependence  upon  His  Father.  *•  I 
can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing."  "My  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me."  This  is  the 
religious  consecration  of  the  individual  life. 
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2.  As  trustful  as  a  child  who  looks 

Up  in  his  mother's  face. 
And  all  his  little  griefs  and  fears 

Forgets  in  her  embrace ; 
So  I  to  Thee,  my  Saviour,  look, 

And  in  Thy  face  divine 
Can  read  the  love  that  will  sustain 

As  weak  a  faith  as  mine. 


3.  As  loving  as  a  child  who  sits 

Close  by  his  parent's  knee, 
And  knows  no  want  while  he  can  have 

That  sweet  society ; 
So  sitting  at  Thy  feet,  my  heart 

Would  all  its  love  outpour, 
And  pray  that  Thou  would  teach  me,  Lord, 

To  love  Thee  more  and  more. 
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THE    PARTING    OF    THE    TWO    GREAT    PROPHETS. 


BY  THE  LATE  BIGHT  BEV.   BISHOP  BTAN,  D.D. 
(2  Kisns  ii.  11-16.) 


"  A  chariot  oi  lii-e,  and  borses  uf  Oi-e." 

rpHE  interval  between  the  call  of  Elisha  to  follow 
-'-  Elijah  and  the  parting*  which  took  place  accom- 
panied by  that  last  fiery  vision,  is  not  fiUcd  np  with  any 
detailed  description ;  but  there  are  certain  suggestive 
facts  which  enable  us  to  fill  np  the  outline.  And 
first,  it  is  clear  that  the  stern  work  given  the  prophet 
to  do  in  the  public  exercise  of  his  office  was  not  over. 
By  word  of  mouth,  by  letter,  and  by  terrible  judg- 
ment, he  was  commissioned  to  denounce  the  sins  of 
kings.  No  grander  and  more  impressive  example  of 
the  power  given  to  one  man  over  another  in  the 
moral  world  can  anywhere  be  found  than  in  the 
majesty  wherewith  Elijah  appears  clothed  as  he  meets 
the  King  of  Israel,  who  had  just,  without  apparent 
let  or  hindrance,  carried  out  the  unrighteous  and  cruel 
plans  of  an  idolatrous  and  imperious  woman,  Queen 
Jeiebel,  in  despoilin^ir  ^  humble  subject  of  his  life, 
that  he  might  lay  hold  of  his  inheritance.  Then, 
when  Elijah,  as  the  messenger  of  God,  met  Ahab,  the 
man  with  the  leathern  girdle  addressed  the  wearer 


royalty  with  lan^^iage  like  this: 
thyself  to  work  evil  in  the  sight 
I.     Behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon 
ill  take  away  thy  posterity.    The 
sat  Jes&ebel  by  the  wall  of  JezreeL 
Him  that  dieth  of  Ahab  in  the 
city  the  dogs  shall  eat,  and  him 
that  dieth  in  the  field  shall  the 
fowls  of  the  air  eaf    And  as 
there    was    the    denunoiating 
word  of  mouth,  so  we  read  of 
the  message  of  wrath  conveyed 
in    a   letter   to  another  king, 
Jehoram,  in  the  land  of  Judah, 
who  had  forsaken  the  Lord  God 
of  his  fathers.    *^  There  came  a 
writing  to  him  from  Elijah  the 
prophet,"  warning  him  that  be- 
cause he  had  not  walked  in  the 
ways  of  his  father  Jehoshaphat, 
and  his  grandfather  Asa,  but 
in  the  ways   of  the  Eingv  of 
Israel,  therefore  the  Lord  would 
smite  his  people  with  a  plagut\ 
and  himself  with  a  painful  and 
fatal  disease.*    In  another  caK.* 
it  was  a  fiery  destruction  which 
impressed  the  message  of  stem 
admonition.    The  messenger  of 
Ahaziah  addressed  him,  saying, 
**Thou  man  of  God,  the  king 
hath  said,  C!ome  down.**    Bat 
Elijah  answered  and  said,  '*  If  I 
be  a  man  of  Gk)d,  then  let  fire 
come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  thee  and  thy 
fifty."    And  there  came  down  fire  from  heaven,  and 
consumed  him  and  his  fifty.    And  again  a  second 
time,  when  a  messenger  came  with  the  same  message. 
Elijah  commanded  fire  from  heaven  to  come,  and  it 
came  down  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty.f     All 
t>:i9  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  solemn  work  to  which 
Elijah  was  called,  and  during  which  Elisha  ministered 
to  him. 

But  there  was  also  a  peaceful  side  to  his  work, 
of  which  we  are  reminded  by  the  expression,  **the 
sons  of  the  prophets."  From  the  days  of  Samuel 
it  would  seem  that  certain  seminaries  or  religioufi 
institutes,  for  the  education  and  training  of  serranta 
for  God  outride  the  line  of  the  priests  and  Levites^ 
had  be  n  rrstablished  in  the  land.  Their  influence 
on  the  lit'Orature  of  the  country,  their  interfierence 
in  its  polidos,  and  even  in  its  wars,  their  collegiate 


•  2  Chron.  xxL  12—15. 
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training',  and  their  married  life  afterwards,  their 
g'reat  numbers,  ar»  when  a  hundred  of  them  were 
sheltered  by  Obculiah  (by  fifties  in  a  cavaB),  and  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  when  four  hundred  were  gathered 
together — these,  and  such-like  features  of  their  history, 
are  traced  by  diligent  research  into  the  expressions 
of  the  Scriptures.  But  there  is  no  period  in  which 
they  are  so  frequently  mentioned  as  -in  the  da^s  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  therefore  we  are  warranted 
in  holding  the  opinion  that  these  two  prophets  would 
be  much  occupied  in  administering  these  colleges, 
in  attending  to  the  education  and  training  of  their 
members,  and  in  preparing  them  for  their  important 
-work,  in  telling  them  of  the  perils  which  the  nation 
was  preparing  for  itself  in  its  declension  from  God, 
and  so  in  arming  them  for  the  conflict  which  they 
knew  to  be  impending. 

Now;  it  is  under  such  circumstances  as  these 
that  the  parting  takes  place. 

Let  us  observe  each  part  of  the  narrative.  The 
expression,  *'when  the  Lord  would  take  up  Elijah 
into  heaven  by  a  whirlwind,"  may  involve  the 
notion  of  a  certain  premonition  given  to  Elijah  in 
some  way  of  his  approaching  departure,  the  same 
being  &lso  impressed  on  Ellsha's  mind,  and  also 
intimated  to  the  members  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  This  would  account  for  the  unwillingness 
of  Elisha  to  leave  his  master,  and  for  the  language 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  Bishop  Hall  says  on 
this:  ** Supernatural  things  have  need  of  premoni- 
tion, that  men's  hearts  may  be  both  prepared  for 
their  receipt  and  confirmed  in  their  certainty."  This 
gives  a  very  solemn  a8X)ect  at  once  to  the  walk  and 
the  conversation. 

Elijah  said  unto  Elisha,  "  Tarry  here.  I  pray  thee, 
for  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  Bethel."  Elijah's 
statement  may  have  been  intended  to  test  Elisha's 
devotedness,  or  at  least  to  make  it  manifest.  It 
reminds  us  of  Naomi  and  Ruth.  At  all  events, 
Elisha's  repeated  answer  was  in  the  spirit  of  her 
decided  reply :  "  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to 


return  from  following  after  thee,  for  whither  thou 
goest,  I  will  go."  Then  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
that  were  at  Bethel  came  forth  to  Elisha,  and  said 
unto  him,  "Knowest  thou  that  the  Lord  will  take 
away  thy  master  from  thy  head  to-day?"  having, 
it  would  seem,  received  the  intimation  themselves, 
and  not  knowing  whether  it  had  been  imparted  to 
him,  and  thus  preparing  him  for  the  solemn  event. 
But  he  replied  :  "Yea,  I  know  it ;  hold  ye  your  peace." 
Give  not  way  to  vain  lamentations.  Keep  in  a  quiet 
and  composed  state.  Interrupt  not  the  solemn  medi- 
tations and  the  profitable  reflections  of  such  a  time 
as  this. 

As  Moses  with  his  rod  divided  the  sea,  so  Elijah 
with  his  mantle  divided  the  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
each  being  the  insignia  or  badge  of  his  office. 

When  they  are  gone  over,  Elijah  asks,  "What 
shall  I  do  for  thee,  before  I  be  taken  away  from 
thee?"  He  asks  before  he  leaves  him.  "We "have  a 
communion  with  the  saints  departed,  not  a  com- 
merce." And  Elisha  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  let  a  double 
portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me."  We  cannot  be 
too  covetous,  too  ambitious  of  spiritual  gifts,  such 
especially  as  may  enable  us  to  win  most  advantage 
to  God  in  our  vocations.  Our  wishes  are  a  true 
touchstone  of  our  state.  Such  as  we  wish  to  be, 
such  we  are.  Worldly  hearts  affect  earthly  things, 
spirituall  hearts'  Divine  things.  A  double  portion 
may  mean  double  what  the  prophets  have  in  general, 
or  it  may  refer  to  the  spirit  which  was  upon  Elijah. 
On  this  it  has  been  said  :  "  It  appears  from  the 
history  that  Elisha  wrought  twice  as  many  miracles 
as  Elijah  had  done ;  and,  being  more  constantly 
among  the  people  as  their  example  and  instructor 
for  sixty  years,  from  his  first  calling  by  Elijah,  he 
seems  to  have  beed  favoured  with  more  extensive 
usefulness  than  he,  though  in  other  respects  he 
may  be  considered  his  inferior."  We  may  observe 
that  he  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
what  he  was  asking,  and  of  the  need  of  diligence  to 
the  end. 
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by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven."  It 
was  "as  they  talked"  that  he  was  taken  up.  Not 
from  the  midst  of  silent  meditation  or  devout  con- 
templation, but  "as  they  talked"— aa  advics  was 
being  given,  and  direction  imparted,  and  topics  of 
consolation  enlarged  upon.  As  Bishop  Hall  again 
says :  **  No  better  posture  or  statiC  for  the  messenger 
of  our  dissolution  to  find  us  in  than  a  diligent 
prosecution  of  our  calling."  So  we  read  of  our  Lord 
that  it  was  as  He  blessed  His  disciples  that  He  was 
taken  up  from  them  into  heaven. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  parting  which  thus  took 
place,  we  must  remember  how  close  was  the  tie  which 
bound  those  men  together,  and  how  it  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  circumstances  of  their  com- 
panionship. Elisha  had  obeyed  the  highest  impulses 
of  his  heart  when  he  forsook  all  to  follow  Elijah, 
He  had  been  bound  to  him  by  association  in  some  of 
the  noblest  work  to  which  the  energies  of  man  can 
be  given.  With  him  he  had  striven  to  avert  from  his 
native  land  the  danger  and  the  disgrace  from  God  by 
the  practice  of  image-worship.  With  him  he  had 
endeavoured  to  stem  the  tide  of  licentiousness  and 
oppression,  which  w&s  pouring  in  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  With  him  he  had  been  engaged  in  vindi- 
cating the  majesty  and  asserting  the  authority  of  the 
God  of  their  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob ; 
nothing  more  binds  men  together  in  heart  and  soul 
than  this  fellowship  in  honourable  work.  And  the 
bond  had  been  cemented  by  the  privations  and  perils 
with  which  the  performance  of  duty  was  surrounded. 
Can  we  not  imagine  him  aft3r  listening  to  the  story 
of  Elijah's  dangers  and  distresses  in   former  days? 


then  of  the  hatred  of 
,b  against  him   as   the 
ibler  of  Israel  and  the 
denouncer    of    ven- 
geance for  the  mur- 
der of  Naboth  ?  and 
of     the     vindictive 
malice  of  Jezebel,  and 
the  dreadful  impre- 
cations with   which 
she  had  bound  herself 
Ake  away  his  life?  and 
result  of  these  and  such- 
f  acts  would  be  the  more 
reasive  because  the  hori- 
was  still  charged  with 
E  clouds,  which  showed 
i  the  storm  was  not  over, 
ir  path  was  one  of  toil 
privation  and  peril,  and 
know  how  strong  is  the 
ction    which    binds   to- 
Is    who   have    together 
experience  of  dangeroas 
These  two  had  done  sa 
L  taught  and  directed  and 

sureugT^iieaeu  uy  wuru  aau  example,. by  the  story  of  the 

past,  by  the  rugged  devotedness  of  the  actual  work,  in 
constant  intercourse  with  the  older  prophet,  whom  he 
had  been  Divinely  called  upon  to  accompany,  and  to 
whom  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  faithful  and 
affectionate  ministration.  And  in  proportion  to  his 
sense  of  the  grandeur  of  Elijah's  character,  and  the 
usefulness  of  his  witnessed  work  in  the  presence  of 
opposing  kings,  and  rampant  wickedness,  and  provo- 
cation of  God's  wrath,  would  be  his  poignant  sorrow 
at  the  prospect  of  being  left  by  one  to  whom  the  land 
owed  more  than  to  any  number  of  armies,  or  chariots 
and  horsemen.  On  every  g^round.  therefore,  personal 
and  pablic,  the  approaching  departure  of  Elijah  was 
calculated  to  fill  with  forebodings  of  dire  distress  the 
heart  of  his  faithful  follower  and  friend. 

Then  we  should  seek  to  realise  the  comfort  given 
to  him  respecting  Elijah  and  regarding  himself 
when  that  departure  actually  took  place.  He  was 
not  seized  and  tortured  by  any  of  the  emissaries  of 
Jezebel  or  votaries  of  Baal.  He  was  not  visited  vriUi 
pining  sickness,  nor  laid  on  a  bed  of  pain  and  languor, 
which  to  one  of  his  spirit  would  have  been  a  trial  of 
bitterness,  more  than  to  most  men.  No ;  but  a  royal 
messenger  came  to  carry  away  the  loyal  servant  of 
the  King  of  kings.  The  man  on  whom  the  heart- 
stirring  visions  of  God  had  produced  such  an  effect 
that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  any  earthly  glory  to 
daunt  his  spirit,  who  had  stood  like  a  pillar  erect 
amidst  the  ruins  all  around,  that  man  was  honoured 
by  a  sudden  glorious  translation  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  instead  of  tears  on  the  cheeks  of  Elisha, 
we  may  well  conceive  that  there  was  on  his  counten- 
ance a  reflection  of  the  triumph,  and  that  while  he 
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felt  the  loss  to  himself,  he  felt  more  fully  the  trans- 
cendent gain  to  him  who  was  taken  up  in  the  chariot 
of  fire  with  horses  of  fire  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven. 

In  like,  though  not  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
when  honoured  and  useful  servants  of  God  are  taken 
away,  shoald  we  endeavour  to  realise  the  blessedness 
into  which  they  have  entered.    And  just  in  proportion 
as  they  gave  evidence  of  love  to  Him  who  died  for 
them,  just  in  proportion  as  they  had  been  self-denying 
and  laborious  and  faithful  in  their  Master's  service, 
and  in  doing  good  in  His  name,  in  just  that  propor- 
tion should  the  assurance  be  strong  that  they  have 
entered  into  His  rest;    because    He    Himself   says, 
"  Where  I  am,  there  shall  also  My  servant  be/'    And 
every  faithful  servant  goes  to  be  with  all  the  other 
faithful  servants,  from  Abel  downwards,  there  to  sec 
Moses  and  Elijah, 
and  to  hear  them 
speak,  not  of  the 
decease       which 
was  to  be  accom- 
plished at  Jeru- 
salem, but  of  the 
death  which  ac- 
tually took  place 
on  Calvary.  That 
subject  will  never 
be   forgotten   in 
heaven,      for 
'•there  stood  be- 
fore the  throne  a 
Lamb  as  it  had 
been  slain,"  and 
the  voioeofElijah 
will  be  amongst 
the     voices      of 
those    who    will 
sing,  '•'  Thou  wast 
slain,    and    hast 
redeemed   us    to 
Gkxi  by  Thy  blood 
ent  of  every  kind- 
red, and  tongue, 
and  people,  and 
nation,  and  hast 
made     us     unto 
our    God    kings 
and  priests.'" 

Then    we    ob- 
serve   that    im- 
mediately   after 
Elisha  had  rent 
his    clothes,     in 
token  of  his  sor- 
row for  the  departure  of  Elijah,  he  made  use  of  the 
power  bestowed  upon  him  in  connection  with  the 
possession  of  the  mantle  of   Elijah.     That  mantle 
had  been  to  him  an  outward  sign  of  inward  power. 
It  had  been  used  as  the  outward  symbol  of  his  call 
TX)  the  especial  service  of  Jehovah,*  and  now  there 
*  1  Kings  xix.  19. 


As  he  stood  by  the  bank  of  Jordan,  he  smote  the  waters. 


was  the  mantle  at  his  feet  He  had  prayed  for  a 
double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah  ;  and  at  once, 
doubtless  in  the  confidence  of  a  supematurally  im- 
parted faith,  he  took  the  mantle,  and,  as  he  stood 
by  the  bank  of  Jordan,  he  smote  the  waters,  and 
said,  ''Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah?"  The 
original  is  very  expressive  here.  The  literal  trans- 
lation is,  "Where  is  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Elijah, 
even  HeT'  And  this  is  not  said  in  the  spirit  of 
doubt,  but  as  invoking  His  presence — the  exercise 
of  His  power.  Elijah  is  gone,  but  Jehovah,  the  Gcd 
of  Elijah,  is  here ;  and  he  acts  in  faith  on  the  assertion, 
and  in  that  Name  performs  the  miracle  as  Elijah 
had  done.  Now,  here  we  are  reminded  of  the  words 
of  Zechariah.  Referring  to  the  passing  away  of  the 
prophets  and  of  the  people  to  whom  they  prophesied, 

but  asserting  the 
undying  vitality, 
the  ever -endur- 
ing energy  of  the 
Word  of  the 
living  God,  he 
asks,  **Your 
fathers,  where 
are  they?  and  the 
prophets,  do  they 
live  for  ever  ? 
But  My  words, 
and  My  statutes, 
which  I  com- 
manded  My  ser- 
vants the  pro- 
phets, did  they 
not  take  hold  of 
your  fathers?"* 
The  servants 
passed  away,  but 
for  good  or  for 
evil  the  message 
remained,  as  Jez- 
ebel and  others 
found  to  their 
destruction,  and 
Elisha  and  othera 
found  to  their 
comfort. 

As  to  Elisha's 
immediate  use  of 
the     talent     be- 
stowed, we  learn 
the       important, 
lesson  that  when 
those   whom   we 
love    are    taken 
from  us,  the  sorrows  of  mourning  are  not  to  interfere 
with  the  claims  of  duty.     Instead  of   straining  his 
sight  in  looking  to  the  clouds  through  which  that 
fiery  chariot  had  passed,  Elisha  picked  up  the  mantle 
that  had  fallen  from  Elijah.  And  so  when  the  Apostles 
had  seen  their  Lord  ascend,  the  angel  said  to  them, "  Ye 

•  Zech.  i.  6,  6. 
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men  ot  Gralilee,  why  stand  ye  gazinnf  up  into  heaven  ?  *' 
and  brought  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  by  teUin^f 
them  of  the  Lord's  return.  And  so  we  are  not  to  stand 
too  long  by  the  open  graves,  but  to  give  ourselves  to 
the  discharge  of  daily  duties,  and  not  only  to  look  at 
tha  dark  garments  of  our  mourning,  but  also  to  think 
of  the  white  garments  of  those  who  are  in  joy 
and  felicity  above.    In  the  spirit  of  our  beautiful 

hymn — 

When  the  weary  ones  we  love 
Enter  on  their  rest  above, 
8eenis  the  earth  so  poor  and  vast, 
All  our  life-Joy  overcast? 
Hush  1  bo  every  murmur  dumb 
It  is  only  till  He  come." 

Our  Lord's  exhortation  is — "Occupy  till  I  come." 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might."  Elisha  occupied  at  once,  and  there  is 
something  very  solemn  in  the  description  of  the  one 
man  coming  back  in  the  sight  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  where  two  had  gone  away,  and  in  the 
impression  made  on  their  minds  by  the  parting  of  the 
waters  '.'hither  and  thither,"  which  led  them  to  say  : 
*^The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha,"  and  in 


their  pulting  him  at  once  into  the  office  of  their 
superintendent  and  master,  as  they  came  to  meet 
him,  and  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground  before 
him. 

My  brethren,  the  two  men  whose  parting  we  have 
considered  have  long  since  had  their  place  in  the 
Paradise  of  Ood,  and  they  form  part  of  that  cloud 
of  witnesses  wherewith  we  are  surrounded.  When 
we  consider  that  cloud  of  witnesses,  what  is  the 
lesson  impressed  upon  us  by  the  voice  of  inspiration  ? 
It  is  this :  ''  Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin 
which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us."  Elijah  was 
impatient  once,  and  asked  to  die  as  he  lay,  hungry 
and  faint  and  disheartened,- nnder  the  juniper  tree. 
He  little  knew  what  sort  of  an  end  Gk)d  had  in  store 
for  him.  Jacob  once  said,  "All  these  things  are 
against  me."  He  little  knew  what  things  God  had 
prepared  for  him  even  in  this  world.  Let  us  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  seeking 
above  all  to  finish  that*  course  well,  and  ^ look -off. 
even  from  prophets  and  apostles,  to  Jesus,  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  our  faith. 


NONCONFORMIST     WORK     IN     ISLINGTON. 

AN   INTERVIEW   WITH   THE   REV.    HENRY   ALLON,    D.D. 
BY   OUR  SPECIAL   COMMISSIOi(ER. 


EARLY 
in  the 
nineteenth 
century, 
when  Isling- 
ton wtis  still 
detached 
from  the  me- 
tropolis, and 
George  the 
Third  was 
king,  some 
pious  Epis- 
copal ians, 
seeking  a 
ministry 
more  Evan- 
gelical than 
they  could 
then  find  at 
their  parish 
church,  uni- 
t  e  d  with 
some  Non- 
conformists 
for  the  pur- 
poses of  public  worsliip.  Two  years  later  Uiey 
organised  themselves  formally  into  a  Church,  having 
some  twenty-six  members.     That  little  society  has 
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PBOPOBBD  NEW  TOWKR  OF  UNION 
CHAPEL,  ISLINGTON. 


long  since  immensely  increased,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  influence,  and  its  place  of  meeting  has  become 
widely  known  as  Union  Chapel,  Islington. 

The  name,  therefore,  was  not  taken  at  haplmzard. 
It  accurately  described  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.  It  was  a  union  of  Conformists  and  Non- 
conformists, and  as  such  it  afforded  an  instance  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  when  Christians,  agreeing 
to  sink  minor  points  of  difference,  unite  upon  essential 
verities  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  used  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
and  extemporary  prayer  in  the  evening.  The  ordin- 
ance of  the  Lord  s  Supper  was  also  observed  in  the 
two  methods  preferred  by  the  two  communities,  and 
the  government  of  the  church  was  vested  in  the 
ministere,  elders,  and  deacons.  But  when  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Wilson  came  to  Islington  parish  church,  in 
1824,  an  impetus  was  given  to  Evangelicalism  in 
the  Episcopal  Communion,  and  naturally  the  Epis- 
copalian attendants  at  Union  became  fewer  in 
number.  So  that  when,  early  in  1844,  the  R«v. 
Henry  Allon — who  for  so  many  years  has  been  its 
highly  honoured  pastor — became  officially  connected 
with  Union  Chapel,  the  Episcopal  members  were  so 
few  in  number  tliat  their  special  forms  of  worship 
were  discontinued.  Henceforth  it  was  recognised  as 
belonging  solely  to  churches  of  the  Congregational 
order. 

Union  Chapel  has  been  Dr.  Allen's  only  chai^. 
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"  My  life/'  said  be,  ''  has  been  bound  up  in  tbat 
of  the  Church,"  Under  his  pastoral  care  its  religi- 
ous and  philanthropic  agencies  have  developed  ex- 
ceedingly. There  are  three  large  home  missions, 
connected  with  which  are  beneficent  agencies  of 
every  description ;  and  foreign  missions  are  not 
neglected.  Dr.  Allon  has  received  into  church 
membership  nearly  four  thousand  persons,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  has  been  subscribed 
for  religious  and  philanthropic  purpos(;H,  and,  in- 
cluding interest,  etc.,  the  purchase  of  the  freehold, 
and  of  adjoining  houses,  nearly  fifty  thousand  pounds 
has  been  spent  on  the  superb  cliurch-building,  which 
well  deserves  the  name  it  ha<»  received  of  a  Non- 
conformist Cathedral. 

Dr.  Allon  has  for  forty  years  resided  in  one  of 
those  roomy,  comfortable,  yet  unpretentious-looking 
semi-detached  houses  in  the  pleasant  suburb  of 
Canonbury,  not  firr  from  his  church.  Evidences  of 
the  refined  and  cultivated  tastes  of  the  family 
abound  on  every  side.  On  the  walls  of  the  dining- 
room  are  hunj;  exquisite  copies  in  oils  or  sepia,  by 
Dr.  AUon's  daughter,  of  good  pictures,  among 
others,  Landseer's  "  Challenge  ''  and  **  Sanctuary  ;  " 
while  up-stairs,  over  the  mantelpiece  in  his  study 
on  the  first  floor,  is  a  fine  copy  of  (iuido  Reni's  "  Eoce 
Homo,"  by  Mfss  Maud  Allon.  Around  are  grouped 
portraits  of  distinguished  personages,  many  of 
whom  are   wannly  attached   friends   of   Dr.   Allon. 


Here  are  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  Dean 
Stanley,  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  and  Dr.  Reynolds.  Pictures  of 
faces  which  have  passed  away  from  earth  are  here 
also — Thomas  Binney,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 
Dr.   Harris,  who  was  Dr.  A  lion's  theological  tutor. 

Books  are  ranged  round  the  walls  in  double  rowa 
up  to  the  ceiling,  those  in  use  being  placed  in  order  on 
a  large  writing-table.  Piles  of  ma^^nes  rise  up  be- 
side one  of  the  windows,  and  near  by  is  a  box  which 
autograph-hunters  would  ransack  with  delight,  for 
it  is  full  of  letters  from  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  time.  Here  are  the  extraordinary 
hieroglyphics  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  whoac  Land- 
writing  truth  compels  us  to  describe  as  among  the 
woi*st  which  ever  worried  a  friend  to  decipher,  or 
a  printer  to  put  into  type.  Here  also  is  the  not 
veiy  much  better  caligraphy  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Numerous  letters  from  Dean  Alford,  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod,  Dr.  Prewens^,  Professor  Freeman  the  his- 
torian, Mr.  Bright,  and  many  others,  are  in  this 
treasury,  for  Dr.  Allon  was  editor  for  twenty  yeai-s 
of  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  and .  tliis.  brought 
him  into  connection  with  many  of  the  prominent 
literary  men,  statesmen,  and  theologians  of  the  day. 

Near  the  fireplace  on  this  morning  of  our  call  is  one 
of  the  neatest  and  daintiest  of  little  writing-tables. 
Light,  narrow,  and  not  too  long,  it  runs  easily  on 
its  castoi-s,  and  can  be  wheeled  quickly  under  the 
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gnn  at  night,  or  beside  a  blazing  fire  on  wintry 
mornings,  or  near  the  window  in  cheerful  san- 
Kliine.  The  centre  is  raised,  but  sloping  like  a 
desk,  with  a  flap  to  open,  and  inclose  papers,  etc. ; 
while  on  either  side  is  a  small  space  for  letters  or 
books.  Here  Dr.  AUon  writes  out  his  sermons  and 
accomplishes  his  literary  w^ork;  the  former — clear 
and  plain,  with  scarcely  an  erasure — are  then,  when 
preached,  added  to  the  large  and  increasing  store, 
which,  placed  in  neat  boxes,  almost  fill  a  large  cup- 
board near.  Over  five  thousand  two  hundred  have 
been  preached  at  Union  Chapel  alone,  in  addition 
to  special  addresses,  ordination  sermons,  etc.,  at 
other  places.  But  though  he  receives  many  invita- 
tions to  preach,  Friday  and  Saturday  in  every  week 
are  always  rigidly  set  apart  for  the  preparation  of 
his  sermons  for  his  own  congregation. 

Dr.  Allon  is  very  methodical  and  orderly.  In 
his  student-days  he  commenced  a  book  showing 
all  the  subjects  of  his  sermons,  in  order,  and  when 
and  where  preached.  He  can  also  tell,  by  a  record 
he  keeps,  the  hymns  and  anthems  sung  in  his 
church,  how  often,  and  when.  Thus  too  frequent 
repetition  can  be  avoided,  and  he  can  also  gain  a 
clue  to  those  which  are  the  most  useful. 

Two  models  in  marble  of  Egjrptian  obelisks,  graven 
with  strange  characters,  stand  on  the  mantel-shelf, 
wliere  also  appears  a  marble  clock  sculptured  after 
the  same  manner,  and  adorned  with  the  figure  of 


an  inscrutable  sphinx ;  while  down-stairs  is  the  very 
handsome  presentation  clock  and  davenport  given 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allon  on  the  occasion  of  the  com- 
pletion of  his  thirtieth  year  of  ministry  at  Union. 
Dr.  Allon  is  a  Yorkshi reman,  and  was  bom  in 
1818  at  Welton,  in  the  East  Riding.  After  pass- 
ing a  year  at  Bamct,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Stewart,  who  prepared  young  men  for 
college,  he  went  to  Cheshunt  in  1840.  The  term  of 
training  being  then  four  years,  he  would  have  re- 
mained until  1844;  but  one  memorable  Sunday  in 
June,  1843,  he  was  sent  as  an  ordinary  **  supply  "*  to 
preach  at  Union  Chapel,  Islington — the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Lewis,  beiilgaway  for  his  summer  holi- 
day. The  consequence  was  that  he  was  offered  the 
co-pastorate,  and  various  negotiations  having  taken 
place,  they  ended  in  his  coming  on  the  first  Sun- 
day of  1844  as  the  recognised  co-pastor  of  Mr. 
Lewis.  From  that  day— a  period  of  over  forty- 
four  years — he  has  been  at  Union  Chapel.  When 
Mr.  Lewis — who  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church 
— died  in  1862,  after  a  successful  ministry',  Dr. 
Allon  became  the  sole  pastor ;  and  only  once  during 
the  whole  of  that  long  time  has  he  been  prevented 
from  preaching  by  indisposition  !  This  is  quite  an 
exceptional,  if  not  an  altogether  unique,  experience. 
He  is  also  the  only  minister  who  has  twice  been 
selected  for  the  honour  of  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Congregational  Union ;  and  he  has  also  received  the 
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degree  of  D.D.  from  two  Universities — viz.,  Ynle 
in  America,  and  Aberdeen. 

In  some  respects  the  traditions  of  Union  Chapel 
are  still  maintained :  that  is  to  say,  no  ecclesiastical 
or  doctrinal  tests  being  in  force,  Christians  of  various 
sects  can  unite  in  its  worship  and  communion. 

"I  distinguish,"  said  Dr.  AUon,  "between  the 
spiritual  fellowship  of  the  Church  and  its  ecclc- 
isiastical  organisation.  To  the  spiritual  fellowship 
of  the  Church,  when  the  Lord*s  Supper  is  observed, 
everyone  is  invited  and  welcomed.  I  simply  say, 
**  All  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  wish  to 
remember  His  love,  are  earnestly  invited  to  com- 
mune with  us.'  I  leave  it  entirely  to  them.  The 
ecclesiastical  fellowship  is  constituted  by  its  mem- 
bers, formally  organised  into  a  society,  and  is  added 
to  by  the  vote  of  the  existing  members.  It  is 
governed — subject  of  course  to  the  trust-deed — in 
all  matters  of  oi^ganisation,  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline,  absolutely  by  its  own  membei*s.  In  admit- 
ting them  to  the  Church,  I  never  ask  a  question  about 
their  ecclesiastical  sympathies  or  even  doctrinal  pecu- 
liarities. I  simply  try  to  ascertain  whether  they  love 
Jesus  Christ  I  think  that  in  every  Church  of  Christ 
-everyone  should  be  received  whom  Christ  would 
receive.  It  is  their  responsibility  whether  they  can 
find  help  and  comfort  in  the  Church  they  join.  Tho 
only  condition  of  membership,  therefore,  is  religious 
character  and  life." 

Union  Chapel  is  admirably  organised.  Each  de- 
partment has  its  chief,  who  works  with  a  committee. 
"  With  them,"  says  Dr.  Allon,  "  I  never  interfere ; 
they  do  their  own  work,  and  I  do  not  interfere,  ex- 
cept to  supply  the  impetus  from  the  pulpit  We 
]iave  tliree  great  missions,  each  presided  over  by 
A  deacon — who  administei-s  the  Lord's  Supper— and 
managed  by  a  committee." 

The  oldest  of  these  missions  is  at  New  Nicol 
Street,  Spital fields.  It  commenced  about  the  year 
1836,  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  needs  of  the  silk- 
weavers  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  condition  of 
the  district  was  wretched  in  the  extreme.  A  dense 
population  of  seven  thousand  was  crowded  in  New 
Nicol  Street,  Old  Nicol  Street,  and  Half-Nicol  Street. 

In  this  district  the  mission  was  established,  and 
quickly  it  grew.  Room  after  room  wjis  added  to 
the  two  rooms  in  a  weaver's  house  first  taken,  nntil 
at  length,  in  1866,  a  large  school-chapel  and  new 
schoolrooms  were  built,  at  a  cost  of  £5,000.  Further 
additions  were  made  in  1881,  at  a  cost  of  £1.373. 
Two  thousand  children  are  now  in  attendance, 
instructed  by  120  voluntary  teachers.  Almost 
every  agency  of  a  beneficent  character  is  carried  on 
here — Christmas  treats  and  summer  excursions, 
clothing  and  burial  clubs,  boat  and  ban*ow  club, 
industrial  exhibitions  and  flower-shows,  sewing- 
classes  and  music-classes,  concerts,  mothers'  meet- 
ings, coffee-rooms,  Band  of  Hope,  infant  nursery, 
gymnasium,  and  penny  bank. 

The  effect  of  tho  mission  is  tnily  wonderful.  At 
one  time  a  well-dressed  man  would  not  have  cared 


to  have  entered  the  street  unprotected  ;  now  dozens 
of  young  ladies  go  to  their  teaching  in  perfect  safety. 
During  the  terrible  times  of  the  cholera  epidemic  tho 
mission  buildings  were  used  both  as  hospital  and 
dispensary.  In  periods  of  great  distress  they  have 
been  the  centre  of  relief.  Thousands  of  quarts  of 
soup,  and  thousands  of  loaves  of  bread,  have  been  dis- 
tributed ;  also  coals  and  blankets.  Large  fires  have 
been  kept  burning  for  poor,  shivering  creatures  to 
come  in  and  warm  themselves  and  cook  their  "  bit  o* 
food,"  and  dying  infants  have  been  brought  in  to  be 
nursed  by  the  genial  glow.  Such  things  are  in  the 
lialf-century*s  record  of  this  noble  mission  ;  yet,  with 
all  its  work,  it  costs  only  about  £400  a  year. 

Two  missionaries  are  employed  in  connection  with 
this  mission,  one  of  whom  is  partly  supported  by  the 
London  City  Mission,  the  other  by  Union  Chapel.  A 
third  missionary  is  employed  at  the  Morton  Koad, 
Lower  Islington,  Mission ;  and  a  fourth  at  the  Station 
Koad,  Highbury,  Mission.  At  both  of  these  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  agencies  at  work  in  New  Nicol  Street 
are  also  in  active  operation.  The  annual  cost  of  the 
three  is  under  £1,000,  while  some  three  thousand 
children  are  under  instruction  in  the  mission-schools. 
The  religious  teaching  given  in  all  is  quite  unsect- 
arian.  To  foster  self-respect,  even  the  poorest  are  urged 
to  give  a  trifle  to  their  support ;  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  each,  the  penny  bank  seems  a  highly  valued 
and  much-used  institution. 

The  agencies  at  work  at  the  parent  church  itself 
are  almost  as  numerous.  There  are  large  Sunday- 
schools,  Young  Men*s  Guild — with  lectures,  classes, 
gymnasium,  ambulance  class,  etc. — sewing-class, 
clothing  club.  Band  of  Hope  and  total  abstinence 
society,  penny  bank,  and  mothers'  meeting.  A  littlo 
organisation  which  unostentatiously  does  much  good 
is  the  Ministers'  Aitl  Society,  for  delicately  and  quietly 
conveying  aid  in  bjth  money  and  clothing  to  i>oorep 
ministers.  Other  organisations  are  the  savings  1>ank, 
and  the  maternal,  benevolent,  Dorcas,  and  tract 
societies.  Each  Saturdtiy  evening  a  free  musical 
entertainment  for  working  men  and  their  wives  is 
given,  the  average  attendance  for  last  year  being 
669.  In  fact,  almost  every  kind  of  beneficent 
agency  is  at  work  here.  The  membership  is  over 
seven  hundred,  while  the  amount  annually  raised  for 
various  religious  *and  philanthropic  objects  is  over 
£5,000. 

The  beautiful  psalmody  for  which  Union  Chapel 
id  80  justly  celebmted  is  due,  in  Dr.  Aliens  own 
words,  *'  to  the  endeavour  to  develop  the  singing 
power  of  the  congregation.'*  It  is  not  the  result 
of  a  highly  trained  choir  alone ;  but  the  congrega- 
tion itself  is,  so  to  speak,  brought  up  to  a  high 
nm&icnl  level.  One  cause  of  this  has  been  that 
the  music  used  has  always  been  available  to  the  con- 
gregation. For  instance,  when  the  Hallelujah  Chorus 
was  introduced  into  the  public  worship  of  Union 
Chapel  on  Jubilee  Sunday,  the  words  with  music 
were  available  for  twopence !  and  it  was  sung  witli 
as  much  volume  of  sound  as  the  Old   Hundredth. 
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Dr.  Allon*8  celebrated  Hymnal  is  in  one  sense  the 
outcome  of  this  principle.  It  has  grown  by  degrees 
to  its  present  proportions,  being  issued  first  in  small 
parts.  Another  potent  cause  was  the  institution  of 
the  psahnody  class,  composed  of  members  of  the 
congregation,  who  meet  once  a  week  during  the 
months  from  October  to  April  to  practise,  not  only 
church  music,  but  such  works  as  Gounod's  "Re- 
demption," Bottesini's  "Garden  of  Olivet,"  Men- 
delssohn's    "  Ninety- 

lifth    Psalm,"    the  

**  Elijah,"  the  "Mes-  ( 

siah,"   the    "Woman  [ 

of  Samaria,"  etc.    Oc-  , 

casionally  public  per- 
formances are  given,  i 
when    the  admission            I 
is  free,  .but  collections 
are   made   on   behalf            j 
of  some  charitable  in-            | 
stitution.     Dr.  AUon 
is    very    strongly    of 
opinion  that  the  mu-            | 
sical   power   of    con-            , 
gregations    is     often            , 
greater   than    is    be-            , 
lieved  ;  that,  in  short, 
they    themselves    do 
not  know  what  they 
can  do  in  this  direc- 
tion until    they   try. 
The   musical   culture 
of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury has  produced  a 
high  degree  of  quali- 
fication for  congrega-            \ 
tional    singing.      At            i 
Union     Chapel     the            | 
Congregational    idea 
is    kept    strictly    in 
view,   and   it   is   the 
singing  of    the   con- 
gregation,   and     not 
the  performance  of  a 
choir,  which  is  incul- 
cated.    Indeed,  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of 
escheweil. 

Dr.  AUon  holds  that  the  pulpit  is  more  than  a 
platform  for  mere  oratory  :  it  is  a  teaching-chair  for 
Christian  men  and  women.  He  is  in  the  habit  of 
writing  his  sermons,  and  reading  them  clearly  from 
the  pulpit.  "  But,"  he  said,  "  I  can  preach  extem- 
poraneously without  difficulty,  and  it  would  cost  me 
much  less  labour.  I  began  by  writing;  then  extem- 
porary sermons  from  notes,  and  fully  written  sermons 
about  equally  ;  now  I  write  all — except,  of  course, 
subordinate  addresses." 

This  plan  no  doubt  Dr.  Allon  finds  helpful  in 
keeping  his  sermons  fresli»  thoughtful,  and  in- 
structive, for  it  is  no  light,  task;  to  preach  twice  or 


MaRTIIJ  &    SaLLiNOW 


"showing-ofF"  is  rigoroui*ly 


thrice  weekly  to  the  same  congregation  for  forty- 
four  years !  In  addition,  like  most  public  men,  Dr. 
AUon  has  numerous  engagements  for  sermons,  ad- 
dresses, and  ordination  charges  in  other  parts  of  the 
town  and  in  the  country. 

This  is  heavy  work ;  but— owing  largely,  no  doubt» 
to  his  simple  and  regular  habits  of  life — Dr.  Allon 
enjoys  good  health,  and  is  able  to  pursue  his 
manifold  labours  without  undue  strain  or  fatigue. 

The  acoustic  proper 
ties  of  his  own  bean- 
ie tiful  church  are  per- 
fect, so  that  2,000 
peoi>le  can  be  there 
addressed  with  com- 
parative ease  and 
comfort.  The  build- 
ing itself  combines  in 
a  remarkable  manner 
the  useful  and  the 
beautiful  —  useful,  in 
that  almost  every 
member  of  the  con- 
gregation can  see  the 
preacher,  and  unite 
in  the  service ;  and 
beautifu1|  in  construc- 
tion,  design,  and 
general  appearance. 
The  first  appeal  for 
subscriptions,  made 
on  a  Sunday  meming 
in  1875,  was  replied 
to  by  promises  &- 
mounting  to  £10,000^ 
which  increased  to 
£17,000  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  stone- 
laying  on  May  15tk, 
1876.  Gradually  the 
beautiful  edifice  grew» 
until,  at  the  present 
time,  the  design  is 
about  to  be  completed 
by  the  erection  of 
a  handsome  tower. 
The  architectural  style  i»  Lancet-Gothic,  with  rich 
moulding  on  tlte^  aiches  and  some  other  parts,  but  no 
cusping  or  window  tracery.  The  walls  are  of  pressed 
red  brick,  relieved  with  panels  of  marble  and  onyx» 
while  the  pulpit  is  of  Caeu  stone,  enriched  with 
alabaster,  green  marble,  and  Mexican  onyx.  The 
final  £7,000  for  the  noble  !<itructure  was  obtained 
in  one  year— 1887— and  the  debt  was  extinguished. 
To  have  raised  this,  handsome  and  costly  building 
while  continuing  with  unabated  energy  all  the  multi- 
farious agencies  of  the  Church,  has  been  an  immense 
undertaking,  and  it  has  been  brought  to  a  successful 
issue,  humanly  speaking,  by  the  strenuous  and  com- 
bined efforts  of  t!ie  congregation — efforts  in  which 
the  pastor  has  borne  his  full  .share. 


THB  REV.    HENRY   ALLON,    D.D. 
{From  a  Phctoffraph.) 
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QUESTIONS. 

51.  What  act  Gf  Kin^  David  caused  the  death -of 
many  of  the  children  of  Israel? 

52.  Which  Evantfelist  tells  -us  that  an  angel  ap- 
peared to  Our  BlesAed  Lord  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane? 

53.  What  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin  would 
not  consent  to  the  condemnation  of  Jesus? 

54.  Where  wa«  Our  Blessed  Lord  when  He  first 
heard  of  the  illness  of  Lazarus? 

55.  What  was  the  great  act  of  disobedience  of  which 
king  Saul  was  guilty  which  caused  God  to  take  from 
him  the  kingdom? 

56.  Which  son  of  Saul  reigned  over  Israel,  and  how 
long  did  he  reign? 

57.  What  men  are  mentioned  as  being  noted  for 
their  wisdom  in  the  days  of  Solomon  ?— quote  passage. 

58.  What  do  the  remarks  made  by  Our  Blessed  Lord 
on  the  gift  of  the  poor  widow  teach  us? 

59.  How  long  did  it  take  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem? 

60.  In  what  words  did  Our  Blessed  Lord  intimate 
His  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Judas  Iscariot? 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  548. 

41.  In  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree.  (St 
Luke  ziil  6— U.) 


42.  It  is  recorded  only  by  St.  Luke,  and  was  spoken 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee.  (St.  Luke  vii. 
41,  42.) 

43.  The  parable  of  "the  Trees  and  the  Bramble.'* 
(Judges  ix.  7 — 21.) 

44.  God  told  Gideon  to  take  his  army  to  the  well 
to  drink,  and  he  was  to  choose  only  those  who  lapped 
the  water  with  their  tongue,  in  number  three  hundred. 
(Judges  vii.  5 — 7.) 

45.  Annas  was  the  High  Priest,  but  having  offended 
the  Romans,  they  appointed  Caiaphas  to  fill  the  office ; 
thus  both  are  spoken  of  as  being  High  Priests  at  the 
same  time.    (St.  Ltike  iii.  2.) 

46.  At  Shechem,  near  to  the  place  where  Jacob 
had  been  buried.    (Joshua  xxiv.  32.) 

47.  They  were  to  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  their 
hands,  and  as  frontlets  between  their  eyes,  also  to 
write  them  upon  the  door-posts  of  their  houses  and 
upon  their  gates.    (Dent.  xi.  18 — 20.) 

48.  To  the  Moabites.    (Ruth  i.  4.) 

49.  The  parable  of  the  rich  man  who  purposed  to 
build  large  bams  in  which  to  bestow  his  goods,  but 
was  punished  for  his  covetousness  by  death.  (St. 
Luke  xu.  16—21.) 

50.  God  allowed  Gideon  twice  to  prove  His  willing- 
nees.  to  help,  by  performing  a  miracle  with  a  fleece 
^f  wool.    (Judges  vi.  36 — 40.) 


SHORT     ARROWS. 

NOTES   OF   CHRISTIAN   LIFE   AND    WORK   IN   ALL   FIELDS. 


"DROPPINGS    FROM   THE   SHEAVES.' 


D' 


kURING  last 
year,"  says 
Miss,Child,ofthe 
East  End  ^' Wel- 
come Home," 
**we  distributed 
thousands  of 
Gospel  tracts, 
books,  and 
Bibles;  we 
boarded  vessels 
in  the  docks, 
and  also  visited 
the  Tower  and 
barracks  with 
Gospel  books. 
Gospel  temper- 
ance work  has 
been  going  on 
daily  at  the  In- 
stitute, which  is  as  a  shining  light  in  a  dark 
neighbonrhood.  Last  September  some  of  the  sailors, 
in   appreciation   of   their  '  Welcome    Home,*  joined 


with  Christian  friends  to  present  a  new  organ  for 
use  in  the  fo'c*s*le  meetings ,-  another  sailor  gave  a 
clock,  below  which  is  t^e-  text,  'Behold,  now  is 
the  accepted  time.'  The  sailors,  far  away  from  this 
Christian  Home,  are  witnessing  in  many  instances 
for  Him  of  Whom  they  have  there  been  told.  Of  one 
it  is  said,  '  He  lives  a  real  Christian  life ;  even  the 
infidels  are  silenced  by  him  ; '  and  of  another,  that  his 
hand,  always  ready  to  fight  before,  seems  stretched 
forth  now  with  messages  of  peace.  A  destitute  man. 
drawn  in  to  a  supper  at  th?  Home,  recognised  in  the 
Christian  sailor  who  was  attending  to  his  wants  an 
old  shipmate ;  they  had  once  trod  the  downward  road 
together,  but  what  a  difference  between  them  now  ! 
The  poor  man  was  received  within  the  Home,  and  by 
God's  blessing  his  character  likewise  became  changed 
for  good.  A  sailor  strolled  in  one  day  for  a  cup  of 
coffee ;  the  manager  conversed  with  him,  and  found 
he  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  month,  owing  to  drink. 
He  was  persuaded  to  come  to  the  services,  and  there 
he  was  led  to  seek  and  find  the  Saviour,  and  to  add  his 
testimony  to  the  thanksgiving  that  again  and  again 
ascends  from  souls  cared  for  and  rescued  within  the 
"Welcome  Home." 
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WINNING  AN  ENEMY. 
One  whose  work  lies  much  amongst  the  poor,  and 
-who  has  brijfhtened  many  a  struggling  home  by 
telling  of  Him  who  came  in  His  love  and  power  to  the 
household  at  Bethany,  relates  that  a  poor  woman  who 
attended  her  meetings  had  an  enemy  in  one  of  her 
neighbours,  who  circulated  malicious  stories  con- 
oeming  her,  and  wronged  her  in  every  way  that  she 
oould.  Human  nature,  in  such  cases,  is  temptsd  to 
retaliate — to  say  little,  cutting  things  about  the 
one  who  injures  us.  and  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
convince  such  a  one 

of  our  own  superi- 

ority ;  thus  the  evil 
seed  sprinprs  to  bitter 
fruit,  and  wrong 
feelings  on  both 
sides  &re  increased. 
Perhaps  this  poor 
woman  was  not 
clever  enough  to  be 
satirical,  or  to  take 
"her  own  part  by 
discovering  her  ene- 
my's weak  points ; 
her  one  resource  - 
seems  to  have  been 
to  obey  the  Master's 
Word,  "pray  for 
them  which  despi te- 
fully  use  you."  She 
prayed  for  her 
«nemy,  and  kept  on 
praying;  and  no- 
thing kills  the  bit- 
terness in  one*s  own 
heart  like  naming 

the  life  that  has  wronged  us  in  supplication  at  the 
mercy-seat  It  came  to  the  hearing  of  the  lady  visitor 
that  the  woman  who  had  shown  such  ill-feeling  and 
malice  had  become  concerned  on  religious  subjects, 
and  she  went  to  see  her.  She  found  that  a  change 
of  heart  had  indeed  taken  place,  and  there  was  a 
thankful  consciousness  of  sins  forgiven,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  salvation.  The  lady  went  on  to  visit  the 
woman  who  had  prayed  for  this  particular  soul, 
and  together  they  were  about  to  oflfer  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  when  another  step  was  heard,  and  she 
whtf  had  been  so  bitter  an  enemy  came  in  and 
united  with  them. 


FOR  ORPHAN  GIRLS  OF  SAILORS. 
The  School  and  Home  for  Orphan  Daughters  of 
Sailors  was  established  in  1820,  since  which  time  about 
eight  hundred  children  have  thus  been  maintained, 
educated,  and  trained  to  earn  their  living.  Situations 
are  found  for  the  girls  before  they  leave,  and  they 
are  also  received  when  out  of  place,  thus  finding 
shelter  from  the  evils  to  which  young  servants  are 
exposed  when  homeless.  In  1869  the  building  at 
Hampstead  was  opened  by  the  Dtike  of  Connaught, 
and  here,  amid  healthful  surroundings,  the  work  goes 
on  of   rescuing  from   poverty  and    temptation  the 


9CIIOOL  AND  HOME  FOR  ORPHAN  DAUGHTBR8  OP  SAILORS, 
HAMPSTEAD. 


destitute  children  of  seamen.  The  income  is  kept  up 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  is  at  present  in  need 
of  increased  assistance.  The  late  Captain  the  Hon.  F. 
Maude  was  long  connected  with  this  deserving 
charity,  of  which  the  hon.  sec.  is  Admiral  Sir  E.  S. 
Sotheby.  Storms  and  shipwreck,  the  perils  of  the  sea. 
and  exposure  to  duties  ofttimes  dangerous,  are  the 
causes  whereby  everjr  year  there  are  many,  many 
little  ones  left  fatherless.  We  can  scarcely  show  our 
interest  in  our  seafaring  population  more  practically 
than  by  rescuing  our  sailors*  orphan  children  from 

ignorance  and  An 
unfriended  battle 
with  the  world. 

"THE  TREE  OF 
KNOWLEDGE- 
AND  "THE 
TREE  OF  LIFE.- 

We  have  received 
the    following   in- 
teresting communi- 
cation    from     Dr. 
R.  F.  Hutchinson, 
long    resident     in 
India.    We  print  it 
as   it   reached    us. 
and     oiir     readers 
will     draw      their 
own     conclusions 
from    it : — "  Para- 
dises,   literally    so 
called,     are     still 
very      common 
in  the  East;  great 
walled     enclosures 
set   apart    by    the 
wealthy  for  retirement,  shade,  and  coolness,  and  the 
enjoyment  of   plants  and  animals;   in  their  mazes 
the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers  are  found,  bordering 
and  shading  numerous  murmuring  fountains ;   and 
within  their  enclosures  you  may  find  all  classes  of 
animals,  from  the  lordly  lion  to  the  timid  and  grace- 
ful, large-eyed  gazelle.    Among  the  foliage  you  will 
always  find  *  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,'  frequently  '  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,'  and  in 
its   close    neighbourhood   'the   tree   of    life.'    Now, 
what  does  the  Bible  tell  us  about  these  two  trees  * 
Nothing  whatever  directly,  but  a  very  great  deal 
indirectly.    With  regard  to  the  first,  it  may  surprise 
my  readers  to  learn  that  it  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  shedding  of  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
On  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  the  High  Priest  had 
to  approach  the  Shekinah  triply  armed  :  first  with 
golden  bells  to  announce  his  approach  lest  he  died, 
secondly  the  golden  bells  were  to  be  alternated  with 
pomegranates,  and  thirdly  there  was  the  golden  dish 
containing  the  atoning  blood.    (Exod.  xxviii.  88 — 36 ; 
Lev.  xvi.  15.)    Now,  why  was  the  pomegranate,  with 
its  ruddy  skin  and  blood-red  seeds,  to  be  present  on 
this  and  every  other  occasion  requiring  the  presence 
of  the  High  Priest  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  if  it  was 
not  the  originator  of  the  Atonement,  and  that  fmit 
*  whose  mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the  worid 
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and  all  our  woe*?  Not  only  was  the  High  Priest 
thus  figuratively  burdened  with  pomegranates  when 
he  approached  the  Shekinah,  but  when  the  Temple 
succeeded  the  Tabernacle,  the  priests  had,  as  it  were,  to 
pass  under  1^  yoke  of  pomegranates,  for  two  hundred 
adorned  the  capitals  of  each  of  the  stately  brazen 
columns  Jachin  and  Boas,  which  guarded  the  porch 
of  the  Temple.  And  when  Kebuchadnezzar  destroyed 
the  Temple,  at  the  close  of  Zedekiah*s  reign,  the 
pomegranates  returned,  as  it  were,  to  their  native 
land,  when  Nebuzaradan  broke  up  the  brazen  adorn- 
ments of  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xxv.  13),  and  con- 
Teyed  them  to  Babylon.  Lastly,  pomegranates  are 
mentioned  by  Moses  among  the  attractions  of  the 
Promised  Land  (Dent.  vili.  8),  and  they  were  among 
the  fruits  brought  back  by  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  28). 
The  pomegranate  tree  is  now  to  be  found  in  all  the 
paradises  tiiroughout  India;  its  dried  fruit  from 
Kandahar  is  largely  imported,  and  everywhere  it  is 
largely  consumed,  especially  by  the  Mahomedans.. 
who  regard  its  juice  as  wholesome  and  mildly  astrin- 
gent, while  the  chewed  seeds  are  laxative.  Now, 
what  was  the  *tree  of  life'?  We  meet  it  only 
thrioe  in  the  Sacred  Canon ;  in  Gen.  ii.  9  we  are  told 
that  it  was  4n  the  midst  of  the  garden ;  *  in  Gen.  iii. 
22  we  are  told  that  it  conferred  immortality  on  those 
who  ate  its  fruit ;  and  in  Rev.  xxii.  2  we  find  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  Heavenly  Paradise,  and  'on  either 
side  of  the  river.*  And  two  characteristics  enable  us 
to  recognise  it:  it  'yielded  her  fruit  every  month,* 
*  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.*  The  only  tree  which  meets  these  requirements 
is  the  p\Bsi\A\n(^Mu9a ^aradisaicd);  it  is  always  found 
in  the  Indian  paradises ;  its  fruit,  yielded  all  the  year 
round,  is  eminently  pleasant  and  highly  nutritious, 
tending,  according  to  the  natives,  to  longevity  if 
steadily  indulged  in,  and  its  broad,  cool,  and  astringent 
leaves  are '  for  the  healing  of  nations.'  The  Honourable 
East  India  Company  recognised  the  fact  in  allowing 
their  medical  officers  to  indent  for  plantain  leaves  for 
the  treatment  of  blisters  and  ulcers,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  perpetuate  the  practice,  so  that  through- 
out the  vast  expanse  of  India  the  leaves  of  the  plant- 
ain ore  still  literally  *  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 
I  have  seen  the  engraving  of  a  gem  representing  a 
male  and  female,  one  on  each  side  of  a  pomegranate 
tree,  from  a  branch  of  which  depended  a  serpent ;  and, 
finally,  the  Samaritan  Jews,  to  the  present  day,  impale 
the  paschal  lamb  on  a  cross  of  pomegranate  wood,  and 
thus  link  Gerizim  with  Eden.*' 


A  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHER'S  LETTERS. 
Young  people  are  usually  fond  of  correspondence, 
and  to  receive  and  answer  letters  is  to  them  a  labour 
of  love ;  this  is  a  helpful  and  valuable  way  of  in- 
^uencing  our  Sunday  scholars,  to  whom  a  letter  is  a 
proof  of  special  and  individual  remembrance,  solici- 
tude, and  love.  On  any  eventful  occasion,  such  as  a 
birthday,  starting  in  life,  etc.,  a  letter  written  in  an 
•earnest,  prayerful  spirit,  cannot  fail  to  prove  im- 
pressive and  useful.  Such  correspondence  takes  time, 
the  lack  of  which  is  with  many  teachers  a  difficulty ; 
•still,  this  is  a  work  that  paytt^  and  who  can  tell  how 


much  the  loving  words  addressed  to  the  absent 
scholar  may  be  doing  to  arm  him  against  evil  in- 
fluences, and  to  draw  him  Christward?  We  are 
acquainted  with  a  teacher  whose  scholars  of  bygone 
days  seem  scattered  now  in  different  parts  of  the 
world;  he  has  another  generation  to-day  under  his 
loving  care,  but  he  is  constantly  writing  to  the 
"boys"  of  long  ago,  and  he  prizes  the  confidences 
that  reach  him  in  return.  '*  Every  month,"  he  told 
us,  "I  wrote  regularly  to  a  youth  who  had  passed 
from  my  teaclung  to  a  situation  in  Scotland,  and  his 
letters  to  me  were  long  and  full,  but  my  references 
to  his  spiritual  «tate  drew  forth  no  response ;  he  would 
write  on  any  subject  sore  that  of  religion."  Strange 
to  say,  the  conversion  of  this  youth  «ame  about  by 
means  of  Sunday-school  teaching ;  he  returned  to  1>h« 
locality  of  his  school,  and,  to  please  his  teacher, 
began  to  study  the  Bible  with  a  class  of  children 
therein.  His  teacher  at  length  questioned  him 
pointedly  as  to  his  state  of  heart,  and  he  then  con- 
fessed that  he  had*begun  to  teach  the  children  con- 
scientiously, but  from  no  higher  motive,  and  in 
opening  out  the  Bible  to  tliem,  he  had  entered  into 
light  himself.  "  I  have  been  perplexed  so  long,"  ho 
said ;  "  away  in  Scotland  doubts  seized  hold  upon  me ; 
I  should  ere  this  have  been  an  atheist  but  for  my 
teacher's  regular  lettersy  and  the  memory  of  kU 
life." 

A  RETROSPECT. 
Looking  back  is  not  always  pleasant  work,  whether 
for  individuals  or  for  nations.  But  in  th3  fifty  years 
of  Her  Majesty's  reign  we  all  feel  that  there  is  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  The  true  import  of  many  of  the 
changes  that  these  fifty  years  have  seen  is  not  yet 
clear  to  us,  but  of  their  magnitude  we  are  conscious 
already.  The  first  volume  of  "  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Queen  Victoria"  (Cassell)  carried  the  story  of  Her 
Majesty's  reign  down  to  the  time  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  With  the  second  and  concluding  volume, 
which  is  now  before  us,  the  story  is  continued  to  the 
Jubilee  celebrations  of  last  year.  There  is  naturally 
considerable  difficulty  in  dealing  historically  with 
events  and  movements  which  have  scarcely  ceased 
to  be  current,  but  Mr.  Wilson  has  admirably  conquered 
the  difficulties  of  his  task,  and  has  well  sketched  the 
course  of  a  reign  which,  by  God's  grace,  is  still 
unfinished.  In  the  National  Library,  Milton's  ''•  Areo- 
pagitica,"  and  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's  "Victories  of 
Love,"  are  amongst  the  most  recent  additions.  The 
latter  is  a  charming  sequel  to  the  "Angel  in  the 
House,"  and  in  the  same  elevated  and  pure  tone. 
Is  there  a  royal  road  to  "  Fortune  ? "  The  author  of 
a  handy  little  volume  of  Essays  issued  by  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin,  under  the  title  "The  Way  to  Fortune,"  evi- 
dently thinks  there  is  not,  for  in  his  essays  he  lays 
stress  on  the  good  old  lessons  of  thrift,  industry,  and 
punctuality,  and  the  like.  His  essays  are  illustrated 
by  quotations  from  widely  diverse  sources,  and  not 
a  little  from  the  Scriptures,  whose  rule  of  life  is. 
after  all,  the  best  way  to  fortune.  But  this  book  is 
a  useful  one,  and  well  adapted  for  presentation  to 
young  people,  who  will  appreciate  its  chatty  and 
anecdotal  style. 
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"MIGHTY  TO  SAVE." 
A  Christian  worker,  who  was  preaching  last  year  in 
Cornwall,  met  with  a  somewhat  remarkable  experience? 
that  shows  how  God  can  carry  home  the  messag-e  that 
has  been  win^ifed  by  earnest  prayer,  and  how  He  can 
supply  to  our  lips  the  very  form  of  speech  needed  to 
reach  some  special  case  among-st  those  to  whom  His 
servants  appeaL  When  such  special  help  t>  found  in  the 
preacher's  words,  it  seems  but  right  he  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  fact ;  thus  he  will  be  rendered  stronger 
by  encouragement,  and  the  assurance  that  his  prayers 
for  guidance  have  been  answered.  In  this  particular 
caae,  the  preacher's  subject  was  the  dying  thief,  and  he 
happened  to  use  words  like  these :  "  Is  there  a  IHing 
thief  present  at  this  time?  Then  I  have  to  tell 
him  that  the  Lord  who  saved  a  dying  thief  can 
save  a  Uving  one  likewise,  and  He  \xidL^  if  only  that 
wandering  one  will  cry  to  Him  for  pardon  and  for 
mercy."  Later  on,  a  poor  man  requested  conversation, 
and  aaked  the  preacher  if  he  really  believed  the  Lord 
could  save  a  living  thief,  as  He  had  told  the  people. 
The  preacher  assured  him  that  even  for  such  there  is 
cleansing,  and  went  on  to  speak  of  the  season  for 
Christian  work  that  may  remain  for  the  prodigal  who 
seeks  forgiveness — work  for  which,  at  the  dying  hour, 
there  would  not  be  opportunity.  The  man  was  in  an 
agitated  state,  and  spoke  of  the  wicked  and  criminal 
life  he  had  led,  and  the  blackness  of  his  past.  He 
was  earnestly  pointed  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  at  last 
found  pardon  and  peace  in  Him  who  is  mighty  to 
save. 

"JEHOVAH  ROPHI.- 

The  London  Medical  Mission   (47,  Endell  Street, 

St  Giles's)  is  working,  in  many  instances,  amongst 

those  who  are  literally  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 

"Poverty  and  sickness  are  close  companions,"    and 


drink  and  neglect — sometimes  the  result  of  ignorance 
— are  responsible,  likewise,  for  much  of  the  suffering. 
The  workers  in  this  mission  seek  to  benefit  soul  and 
morals,  as  well  as  body,  to  afford  practical  help  to  the 
poor,  and  to  carry  the  good  news  of  salvation  into 
their  homes.  Bible  and  sinking  classes,  a  library,  etc., 
are  carried  on  ;  and  at  the  mission  dispensary  patients 
receive  advice  and  medicine  free.  The  classes  are  full 
at  the  Sunday-school,  and  more  teachers -are  greatly 
in  request.  One  gentleman  recently  acted  therein  as 
superintendent,  addressed  the  scholars,  and  took  a 
class  of  fifty-four  children— rather  too  much  of  a 
strain  on  any  one  teacher.  It  will  be  seen  there  la 
room  for  volunteers  in  a  school  like  this.  One  of  the 
scholars,  lying  ill  in  a  London  hospital,  was  found  to 
be  fully  trusting  in  the  Redeemer  herself  and  to  be 
seeking  to  lead  to  Him  the  patient  lying  in  the  bed 
next  to  her  own.  Invalids  are  sent  for  change  of  air 
to  the  convalescent  home  at  Folkestone,  founded  by  a 
gentleman  in  memory  of  the  little  daughter  he  had 
lost.  Last  seaeon  about  one  hundred  patients  were 
received  therein.  "  Holiday  House,"  at  Brasfted.  near 
Sevenoaks,  receives  each  sunmier  about  four  hundred 
poor  little  London  children,  who  run  about  .in  the 
fresh  country  air,  ramble  in  the  woods,  and  enjoy 
themselves  to  their  hearts*  content  with  "  Daisy,"  the 
mission  donkey,  reported  to  be  a  gentle  creature,  of  a 
patient  and  sensible  disposition. 

"ONCE  BETTER  OFF." 
Such  words  meet  our  eyes  and  ears  again  and 
again,  as  we  read  or  hear  of  those  once  accustomed  to 
comfort,  but  now  reduced  in  circumstances.  To  such 
it  is  often  most  painful  to  tell  their4>re8ent  neoessitiea, 
or  to  receive  the  relief  of  charity,  ^et^s  quietly  but  sub- 
stantially the  United  Kingdom  Beneficent  Aasociation 


'  Who  run  about  in  the  fresh  country  air." 
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(Fitzalan  House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand)  is  year  by 
year  assisting  those  who  have  met  with  reverses  of 
fortune  ;  annuities  are  granted  to  persons  of  the  upper 
and  middle  tslasses  who  are  over  forty,  and  who  are 
too  infirm  "to  earn  their  living,  and  deserving  candi- 
dates in  urgent  need  are  helped  while  waiting  election. 
Miss  Kirby,  Kelsey  Park,  Beokenham,  has  kindly 
umiertaken  the  Temporary  Belief  Fund ;  sympathisers 
can  be  put  into  communication  with  those  who  can 
be  greatly  cheered  and  comforted  by  books,  papers, 
flowers,  clothes,  food,  and  similar  offerings  that  will 
occur  to  the  willing  heart.  Sometimes,  it  is  said, 
exoeption  has  been  taken  to  the  work  of  this  society 
as  being  secular;  but  we  are  reminded  that  the  first 
"Duurtyr  and  those  who  were  chosen  with  him — men 
****ftiin  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom  " — oounted  it  as 
a  religions  work  to  minister  to  thetneedy,  provide  for 
bodily  sustenance^  and  distribute  charitable  succour. 


carried  on  at  its  best  possibilities.  Most  Christian 
workers  have  felt  the  yearning,  "  If  we  only  had  more 
helpers!'*  and  the  good  work  begins  to  languish, 
while  around  stand  sympathetic  lives  that,  from  a 
false  modesty,  are  keeping  outside  the  vineyard-    They 


"SCKIPTURE  CLOCKS." 
We  recently  heard  4ihe  superintendent  of  a  large 
Sunday-school  addressing  the  children  on  the  subject 
of  their  Sunday  leisure  hours.  To  some  young  people 
the  Day  of  Best  may  seem  now  and  then  long  and 
tedious ;  they  have  read  through  their  books  and 
magazines,  and  they  long  for  '*  something  to  do  *'  till 
the  time  shall  come  for  public  service  or  for  bed.  A 
very  good  occupation  for  the  juveniles  is  found  in 
printing  or  painting  texts  for  flower  missions.  A 
medical  man,  speaking  of  the  value  of  such  missions, 
remarked  that  almost  every  hospital  bedside  now  has 
its  bunch  of  garden  or  wild  flowers,  preaching  comfort 
to  the  patient,  and  ministering  alike  to  nerves  and 
spirit  Our  children  can  help  in  this  mission,  and  we 
can  likewise  guard  against  monotonous  fatigue  by 
taking  or  sending  them  in  their  leisure  for  a  walk  in 
the  breezy  air — a  walk  that  has^  for  its  object  the 
benefit  and  cheer  of  some  lonely,  weak,  or  afflicted 
life.  But  the  superintendent  in  question  had  a  sugges- 
tion to  make  that  to  some  of  our  readers  may  be  new. 
He  proposed  a  form  of  Bible  puzzle — that  each  child 
should  with  pencil  and  paper  draw  a  clock,  a  special 
text  standing  for  each  hour.  Thun,  taking  the  subject 
"Prayer,"  he  formed  the  clock  by  texts  bearing  on 
this  topic,  and  consisting  of  two,  three,  four  words, 
etc.,  up  to  twelve,  according  to  the  hour  required. 
Many  other  subjects,  such  as  Love,  Faith,  Peace,  etc., 
could  be  selected,  and  Script  :Lre  clocks  thus  arranged ; 
and  it  would  be  an  additional  benefit  to  the  children's 
hearts  if  they  could  repeat  from  memory,  with  the 
correct  reference,  the  various  texts  they  have  chosen 
to  surround  their  clock. 


WITH  THE  LADS  OF  RATCLIFF  HIGHWAY. 
"There  is  no  sacrifice  in  work  for  the  Master," 
cried  earnestly  a  young  lady  missionary  who  stood  on 
Exeter  Hall  platform  at  a  farewell  service ;  and  in 
.  realf^  no  such  word  exists  in  considering  service  for 
Him  Who,  even  in  this  life,  again  and  again  repays  a 
hundredfold.  But  there  must  be  giving  up  alike  of 
time,  thought,  and  money,  if  our  work  for  Him  is  to 
be  placed  on  an  established  basis,  and  if  it  is  to  be 


IN    THE    GYMNASIUM. 


are  so  sure  they  are  not  fitted  for  this  special  work. 
If  only  they  would,  for  the  Master's  sake,  put  their 
hand  to  the  plough,  and  try  if  He  cannot  fit  them ! 
The  friends  at  the  Lads'  Institute,  186,  St  George's 
Street,  Batcllff  Highway,  are  asking  about  their  in- 
valuable work,  "Shall  it  be  given  up?"     They  are 
constrained  to  ask  this  question  'because  they  stand 
in  urgent  need  of  a  reinforcement  of  earnest  Christian 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  will  give  such  aid  that  the 
work  can  be  maintained  by  some  every  evening  ;  and 
also  it  is  essential  that  the  way  should  be  made  clear 
to  the  possession*  of 
an  income  sufficient 
for  rent,  taxes,  and 
incidental  expenses. 
The    balance  -  sheet 
shows  that  such  ex- 
penses     are      kept 
within      extremely 
moderate       bounds. 
This    institute    h&s 
been  established  to 
provide    a    homely 
and  happy  place  of 
meeting  for  working 
boys  from  twelve  to 

eighteen,  who  here  fret-carvino. 

enjoy  Scriptural  and 
educational  instruc- 
tion, taking  part  also  in  carving,  fret-sawing,  etc.,  and 
in  gymnastic  exercises.  Mr.  Isaac,  of  the  "  Strangers' 
Best,"  has  worked  hard  for  this  important  branch 
thereof,  but  additional  help  has  become  urgently 
necessary.  We  hear  that  some  of  these  neglected  lads 
almost  live  in  the  streets.    One  of  them,  being  advised 
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to  go  home  oat  of  a  thick,  dark  foj;,  replied,  '*  The  fog 
Ib  better  than  my  home;"  and  such  boys  gather 
eagerly  to  a  kindly  shelter  like  this,  where  many  have 
already  been  abidingly  influenced  for  good. 

THE  WIDOWS'  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 
For  more  than  seventy-eight  years  this  society  has 
been  helping  deserving  widows  to  earn  their  living,  a 
task  which  seems  growingly  hard  in  these  days  of 
slackness  of  work  and  increased  competition.  What 
lot  can  be  more  lonely,  more  desolate  than  that  of  the 
widow,  missing  hour  by  hour  the  '*  vanished  hand," 
the  strength  and  comfort  which  were  her  own  before 
her  husband  was  taken  hence  \  "VVhen,  in  addition  to 
the  loneliness,  comes  the  struggle  for  daily  bread,  and 
the  children  are  depending  but  on  herself  for  all  they 
need,  no  condition  can  more  worthily  claim  ChriBtian 
aid,  which  in  this  association  takes  the  form  of 
supplying  mangles,  sewing-machines,  barrows,  etc., 
or  granting  temporary  assistance,  to  tide  the  family 
over  a  slack  time.  The  oifice  is  at  27,  King  Street, 
Gheapside,  where  those  who  need  such  help  can  hear 
of  well-recommended  widows  to  sew,  nurse,  wash,  etc., 
or  to  take  charge  of  empty  houses.  Among  specimen 
cases  assisted  are  those  of  one  whose  husband  was 
killed  by  a  falling  beam,  and  who  had  an  afflicted 
child ;  an  ironing-stove  and  irons  were  procured  for 
her,  and,  two  months  later,  it  was  found  she  had  set 
up  a  laundry  and  was  doing  well.  Another  poor 
woman,  the  mother  of  five  delicate  children,  asked  for 
help  towards  a  email  shop ;  after  careful  consideration 
she  was  assisted,  and  one  of  the  Ladies*  Committee 
helped  her  to  buy  the  stock,  and  visited  her  later  to 
find  she  was  showing  business  promptness  and  com- 
mon sense.  There  can  be  no  truer  charity  than  to 
relieve  the  widow,  and  foster  self-help  and  energy. 
May  this  society  receive  increased  support,  and  thus 
the  fatherless  will  be  aided  and  befriended,  and  the 
Mridow*s  cause  will  be  searched  out,  and  her  heart  will 
sing  for  joy. 

BOOKS  FOR  BIBLE  READERS. 
Dr.  Marcus  Dods  has  earned  the  lasting  gfratitude  of 
all  earnest  students  of  GodV  Word  for  his  contribution 
("The  Book  of  Genesis")  to  the  "Expositor's  Bible" 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton).  He  deals  with  what  are 
known  as  '* Biblical  Difficulties"  with  an  honest 
thoroughness  which  ought  to  reassure  many  a  waver- 
ing mind.  Dr.  Dods  has  performed  his  aiduous  and 
delicate  task  with  admirable  judgment,  and  our 
expository  literature  is  the  richer  for  his  work. 
Equally  to  be  commended  is  our  friend  Professor 
Blaikie's  "  First  and  Second  Books  of  Samuel "  (same 
series  and  publishers).  The  vigour  and  freshness  of 
Dr.  Blaikie's  style  are  well  known  to  our  readeis,  who 
will  find  in  these  two  volumes  much  valuable  help  in 
their  reading  of  this  portion  of  Holy  Writ.  Volumes 
like  these  are  calculated  to  give  a  high  position  to  the 
"  Expositor's  Bible,"  which,  in  scope  and  treatment,  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  commentary.  We 
sthall  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  succeed- 
ing volumes  of  the  series.  The  same  publishers  also 
send  us   the  first  section  of    the    ^'Sermon  Bible*' 


(Genesis  to  2  Samuel),  which  gives  evidence  of  a 
vast  amount  of  reading  and  of  careful  collation.  It 
is  not  a  digest  or  abstract  of  sermons,  but  gives,  in 
Biblical  order,  a  number  of  short  abstracts  from  the 
discourses  of  well-known  preachers,  the  whole  forming 
a  fairly  consecutive  commentary.  The  practical  use- 
fulness of  a  book  of  this  kind  would  be  considerably 
enhanced  by  a  comprehensive  index.  Perhaps  it  is 
intended  to  supply  this  need  at  the  end  of  the  last 
volume. 

"WAIFS  AND  STRAVa* 
We  and  our  readers  are  alike  interested  in  all  good 
work  that  is  done  for  "  waifs."  Have  we  not  two  of 
our  own  now  under  blessed  and  loving  influences,  and 
sheltered  for  the  Master's  sake?  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  says  that  the  Church  of  England  Society 
for  Providing  Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays  is  "the 
Church  herself  at  one  of  her  tasks."  Certainly  there 
would  be  little  reality  in  the  Christian  life  that  could 
leave  out  thought  of  the  children.  This  Society 
adopts  three  means  of  befriending  the  needy,  viz., 
boarding  them  out  in  families,  establishing  small 
Homes,  and  sending  them  to  the  Colonies.  During 
one  year  fifty  children  were  placed  out  in  service,  and 
many  would  be  thankful  if  the  training  of  juveniles 
for  such  a  life  found  wider  consideration  among 
existing  charities,  that  the  prevailing  puzzle  of  the 
age  might  be  solved—"  Where  are  onr  future  eervanta 
to  come  from,  now  that  everyone  wants  to  work  with 
head  and  not  with  hands  ? "  This  society  claims  to 
provide  for  the  destitute  child  for  about  half  the 
money  that  would  be  required  from  the  rates  if  it 
went  upon  the  parish.  "Everyone  can  help,"  say 
the  workers  in  this  scheme,  "if  without  means  to 
subscribe,  by  joining  our  Prayer  Union,  or  our  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  of  Waifs,  or  by  spreading  information, 
collecting,  or  making  clothes  for  the  children;  if 
with  means,  by  sending  help  to  the  secretaries,  at 
82,  Charing  Cross."  The  old  legend  relates  how  one  to 
whom  the  Lord  appeared,  hesitated  to  destroy  the 
vision  by  going  out,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  stretch  forth 
hands  of  help  to  the  poor  ;  at  last  he  arose  and  minis- 
tered unto  them,  and  still,  on  his  return,  the  Lord  was 
in  his  room.  "Hadst  thou  stayed,"  breathed  the 
Divine  voice,  "  I  must  have  gone  ; "  it  is  but  a  legend, 
but  it  holds  a  truth— the  Master's  presence  abides 
with  those  whose  hands  are  stretched  forth  to  the 
needy,  the  wandering,  the  shelterless. 

SICKBED  MINISTRY. 
Every  place  of  worship  has  its  sick  and  feeble  ones, 
whose  infirmity  prevents  them  from  attending  public 
service,  and  whose  longings  and  thoughts  Sunday  by 
Sunday  follow  wistfully  those  still  able  to  enjoy  the 
public  means  of  grace.  Yes,  and  their  praiftrs  arc 
with  preacher  and  people  too ;  it  may  be  for  this  very 
reason  that  they  are  kept  here  below,  holding  up  in 
their  weakness,  by  the  might  of  their  pleadings,  the 
hands  of  Christian  workers,  and  watering  the  seed 
sown  by  their  supplicating  tears.  The  genial  author 
of  '*  Daniel  Quorm"  tells  of  the  little  meeting  that 
fellow-belie  vera  hold  in  the  room  of  a  Icdridden  old 
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lady,  whose  canary  grew  so  excited  witih  the  singingr 
that  it  had  to  be  subdued  by  an  antimacassar  over  the 
cage;   and   he  suggests  that  when  feeble  members 
cannot  get  to  the  service,  the    service    should    oc- 
casionally go  to  them,  for  they  cannot  be  neglected 
without  our  own  spiritual  loss.    *'  I  wonder  why  God 
does  not  take  you  away  to  rest,"  said  an  influential 
and  generous  gentleman  to  a  weak  and  weary  woman 
who  lay  sick  and  in  poverty.    This  gentleman  was 
noted  for  his  bene- 
volence,   and    his 
use  in  the  world 
was  apparent ;  but 
why    should     old 
Betty  linger  here  ? 
"I    think    I   stop 
here   to  pray    for 
^0»,'*  she  said  ;   it 
had       been      her 
prayer  continually 
that  his  heart  and 
hand     might     be 
open    to     various 
good      works     on 
different  sides,  and 
he  had  become  one 
of  the  most  bene- 
volent  helpers 
around.    Who  can 
estimate  the  power 
that    lies    in   the 
pleadings    of    the 

sufferers    we    call  fkrxy  hollow. 

"helpless?"    Who 
can    measure    the 

scope  of  their  ministry  of  prayer?  "When  used  by 
faith,"  says  Bonar,  "  weakness  is  the  mightiest  thing 
on  earth,  for  it  affords  room  for  God,  and  the  power 
of  God  to  work." 


*' FERNY  HOUX)W." 
Miss  Skinner,  "  Bayfield,"  Babbacombe,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  Ferny  Hollow  House  of  Rest, 
informs  us  that  a  large  and  beautiful  house  has  now 
been  purchased,  giving  largely  increased  accommoda- 
tion for  visitors.  This  home  is  distinctly  for  business 
women  from  all  parts  of  England,  and  is  managed 
on  the  -principle  of  visits  to  a  country  house  rather 
than  as  an  institution ;  its  object  is  also  to  prevent 
illness  by  timely  rest  and  change  to  a  milder  climate. 
Miss  Skinner  is  able  to  arrange  as  to  moderate  railway 
fares,  and  in  one  year  570  women  availed  themselves 
of  such  facilities,  and  of  the  opportunity  for  rest  amid 
the  beauties  of  Devonshire.  Many  ladies  at  Torquay 
give  garden-parties  and  "at-homes"  to  the  Ferny 
Hollow  visitors,  to  their  great  enjoyment  and  de- 
light ;  some  who  are  sent  down  for  rest  and  change 
by  the  benevolent  have  not  a  spare  shilling  of  their 
own — some  are  working  long  and  hard,  some  are  out 
of  work  from  ill-health.  Wliat  a  blessed,  peaceful, 
invigorating  change  to  such  it  must  be  to  leave  behind 
crowded  street  and  workroom  and  shop,  to  look  out 
upon  the  flowers  and  sea  and  sands,  and,  for  once,  to 


take  in  their  fill  of  nature^s  calm,  restful  loveliness 
amid  the  Devon  lanes! 


"WHAT  IS  THY    PETITION?" 

We  are  apt  to  wander  ,here  and  there,  and  *•'  beat 

about  the  bush,"  not  only  in  our  religious  teaching^ 

but  in  our  supplications  to  God.    The  preacher  or 

Sunday-school  teacher  who  speaks  definitely  and  to 

the  point  is  likely 
to  prove  more 
effectual  than  the 
friend  whose  dis- 
course is  rambling 
and  seems  to  find 
no  rest  for  its- 
joumeyings.  We 
did  hear  of  one 
teacher  who  man- 
aged in  a  lesson  to 
include  the  119th 
Psalm,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, a  New  Testa- 
ment portion  be- 
sides. Now,  such 
teaching  could  not 
have  been  definite, 
or  successful  in 
leaving  behind 
any  clear,  plain, 
visible  thought 
that  should  be  an 
BABBACOMBE.  abiding    memory. 

If  we  cannot  all 
be  learned  and  elo^ 
quent,  the  simplest  among  us  can  be  clear  and  definite. 
The  expression  has  been  used  of  some  that  they  have 
a  great  gift  in  prayer ;  but  how  often  in  a  prayer- 
meeting  we  occupy  the  time  in  telling  the  Divine 
Being  that  which  already  is  known  to  Him — almost 
speaking  as  if  we  thought  we  could  teach  the  Highest ; 
whereas  we  are  kneeling  before  a  King,  and,  if  we 
will  only  tell  Him  our  real  petition.  He  is  able  and 
willing  to  grant  it.  Little  children  lose  no  time. in 
rambling  generalities  before  they  let  their  parents 
know  the  thing  they  are  wanting.  Let  us,  ere  we  pray, 
think  what  really  are  our  needs,  and  then  show  the 
thing  that  is  on  our  heart  to  Him  who  can  perform 
the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  least,  for  His  children. 
We  think  the  smallest  worry  that  clouds  our  peace 
is  large  enough  to  bring  to  God  in  prayer.  "  I  dared 
not  venture  on  the  London  crossing  in  the  fog,"  said 
a  Christian  lady,  lately  from  the  country;  "I  stood 
in  fear,  till  I  just  remembered  the  power  of  God,  and 
asked  Him  to  protect  me  as  I  crossed  in  the  blackness. 
It  was  a  wide,  dangerous  place,  and  once  I  felt  a 
horse  I  had  not  seen  breathing  almost  on  my  cheek ; 
but  I  reached  the  other  side  quite  safely."  Some 
would  have  thought  this  too  trivial  a  matter  to  have 
laid  before  the  Lord.  But,  again,  no  request  of  ours 
can  be  too  large.  We  read  once  of  a  number  of  young 
people  who  all  sought  conversation  with  the  minister 
about  religion.  What  could  be  the  cause  of  this  un- 
usual and  earnest  concern?     "Someone  must  have 
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been  prayinpr  for  us,"  they  said;  and  it  was  found 
that  their  conversion  had  been  the  definite  prayer  of 
Christian  mothers  and  sisters.  Let  us  bring  the  un- 
saved to  the  Mighty  One  individually  and  definitely ; 
let  OS  not  lose  the  golden  moments  before  the  Meroy- 
seat,  but  olearly  and  earnestly  spread  out  our  petition 
before  the  King.  And  to  every  Christian  likewise 
who  is  working  as  a  tract-distributor  we  would  say, 
Be  definite ;  speak  of  outside  matters  as  well,  if  you 
will,  but  show  that  you  have  come  to  that  home  as 
an  ambassador  for  Christ  A  lady  told  us  once  that 
when  she  spoke  His  Name  to  one  she  had  often 
visited,  the  woman  cried  out,  **0h,  this  is  what  I 
need ;  I  have  so  longed  to  speak  with  someone  about 
my  soul's  salvation ! " 

"UNTIL  SEVENTY  TIMES  SEVEN." 
Forgiveness  has  been  beautifully  illustrated  by  the 
simile  of  the  eea-worm  and  the  mussel.  The  sei^wonn 
perforates  the  mussel's  shell,  and  then  the  wound  is 
closed  up  with  a  pearl.  The  Apostle  asked  our  Lord 
how  often  he  was  required  to  forgive,  and  we  know 
the  tender,  patient  answer  that  fell  from  the  lips  that 
in  death  prayed  for  His  enemies.  Some  of  us  can 
forgive  a  real  injury  more  easily  than  a  rudeness,  an 
impertinence.  Perhaps  we  are  feeling  perplexed  about 
the  proper  treatment  of  our  Sunday-scholar  who 
persistently  annoys  us  by  disobedience,  and  makes 
light  of  our  authority.  "  That  boy  ought  to  be  turned 
out,''  is  carelessly  said  by  teachers  again  and  again, 
forgetting  that  the  natures  inclined  to  evil  are  the 
very  ones  for  which  Satan  is  striving,  and  that  the 
child  who  has  made  his  power  already  felt*  will  be 
felt  for  good  or  evil  in  the  days  to  come.  "  Turning 
out "  is  the  most  serious  punishment  a  young  life  can 
know,  when  it  really  means  expulsion ;  let  everything 
else  be  tried  first.  Have  yon  tried  private  converse, 
an  earnest  letter,  the  visiting  of  the  home  and  know- 


ledge of  surroundings,  a  change  of  class,  and  the  lib 
— and,  above  all,  have  you  tried  si)ecial  prayer  ?  It  is 
not  a  bad  plan,  on  urgent  Necessity,  to  suspend  a 
persistent  evil-doer  by  letter  for  a  short  space  of  time; 
but  the  element  of  hope,  and  cheerful,  loving  pazdon 
should  always  be  kept  in  sight.  We  cannot  sympathise 
with  the  complaint  we  heard  a  superintendent  make 
at  a  teachers*  conference — that  a  neighbouring  school 
had  taken  in  a  boy  expelled  from  his,  without  the  in- 
quiries which  would  have  brought  out  the  facts.  The 
little  fellow  is  not  surely  hopeless,  who,  forbidden  to 
enter  his  former  school,  presents  himself  perseveringly 
amid  fresh  surroundings. 

"•THE  QUIVER'  WAIFS"  FUND. 
List  of  contributions  received  from  March  28rd,  ap 
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'N^Tiile  all  Nature  breathes  of  rest?" 
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THE    CHILDHOOD    OF    THE    CHINESE    BOY. 

BY  THE   BEV.   8.   COODE  HORE. 


HE    Chinese   are    in 
many  respects  a  very 
remarkable    people. 
In  numbers  and  in 
antiquity  they  sur- 
pass   all   other  na- 
tions, andf  contrary 
to  the  general  run 
of  history,  we  find 
them  now  in  their 
old  age  to  be  show- 
08  of  renewed  vijrour 
Lvity.  It  is  well  known 
ey  are  a    persevering 
that    whatever  they 
id  they  take  in  hand 
whilst  in  competition 
bheir  dogged  persever- 
6  -f        anoe  and  readiness  to  begin  at  the  hot- 
^  *       tom  rung  of  the  ladder  place  them  in 
a  very  enviable  position.     Such  being 
the  case,  it  mus^  be  evident    that    in    addition    to 
natural  gifts,  their  system  of  education  and  method 
of  training   their  children  have  much  to  do  with 
their   success  in  after  life.     Let  us   then  consider 
what  such  method  of  training  may  be,  and  how  far 
it  is  likely  to  qualify  them  for  the  reception  of  the 
truths  of  the  ever-blessed  Gospel,   to  the   light  of 
which,  we  have  God's  Word  for  it,   many  of  this 
.ancient  race  shall  one  day  come. 

No  sooner  is  a  Chinese  boy  bom  into  the  world  than 
his  father  proceeds  to  write  down  eight  characters  or 
words,  each  set  of  two  representing  respectively  the 
■exact  hour,  day,  month,  and  year  of  his  birth.  These 
■are  handed  by  the  father  to  a  fortune-teller,  whose 
business  it  is  to  draw  up  from  them  a  certain  book 
of  fate,  generally  spoken  of  as  the  boy's  pat-tsz,  or 
"eight  characters."  Herein  the  fortune-teller  de- 
scribes the  good  and  evil  which  the  boy  is  likely  to 
meet  with  in  after  life>  and  the  means  to  be  adopted 
in  order  to  secure  the  one  and  to  avert  the  other. 

In  order  to  understand  something  of  the  value  of 
this  document,  we  must  glance  at  the  Chinese  method 
of  reckoning  time.  I'here  are  only  twelve  Chinese 
hours  to  our  twenty-four.  Beginning  with  II  p.m. 
to  1  a.m.,  which  is  their  first  hour,  the  names  are  rat, 
ox,  tiger,  rabbit,  dragon,  snake,  horse,  sheep,  monkey, 
oook,  dog,  and  pig.  As  everybody  is  supposed  to  par- 
take more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  the  animal  at 
whose  hour  he  is  bom,  it  appears  obvious  that,  e.g., 
it  would  never  do  to  send  a  rahbit  boy  to  the  school  of 
a  tiger  schoolmastjer.  Hence  the  importance  of  con- 
sulting the  pat-tsz  of  both  parties  before  entering 
upon  any  kind  of  agreement.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is 
thus  referred  to  on  every  important  occasion. 

The  pat-tsz  having  received  the  first  attention,  the 
father  prostrates  himself  before  the  ancestral  tablets, 
and  there  offers  up  thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of 
liis  boy.    In  every  house  in  China  a  room,  or  amongst 


the  poor  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  their  common  room,  is 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  ancestors.  The  names  ol 
those  of  the  four  past  generations  are  painted  on 
wooden  tablets,  before  which,  night  and  morning,  as 
well  as  on  other  special  occasions,  joss-sticks  are 
burned  in  honour  of  the  departed. 

The  father  next  visits  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
called  "  mother.'*  She  is  supposed  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  all  children  until  they  arrive  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  Here  incense  and  oblations  of  fruit,  etc., 
are  offered,  and  jbhe  goddess  is  requested  to  look  with 
favour  upon  the  precious  boy. 

Meanwhile  a  bundle  of  leaves  of  the  Artenhenia  is 
hung  up  over  the  door  of  the  house.  This  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  frightening  away  demons  and  of 
warning  visitors  that  they  must  not  call.  The  entrance 
of  an  ordinary  visitor  during  the  first  fortnight  of  a 
child's  life  is  said  to  entail  upon  the  infant  the  penalty 
of  sore  gums.  On  the  third  day  the  ceremony  of  wash- 
ing the  head  takes  place.  The  child's  head  is  washed 
with  soap  and  water,  in  which  latter,  amongst  other 
things,  walnuts,  acacia  wood,  and  pepper  have  already 
been  placed.  This  washing  is  performed  before  an 
image  of  the  goddess  *'  mother  "  which  has  been  fixed 
up  in  the  apartment. 

Around  the  boy's  neck  a  red  cord  is  next  fastened, 
and  to  it  are  attached  certain  charms.  Another  red 
— i.e.,  lucky— cord  about  two  feet  in  length  is  fastened 
to  his  wrists,  one  end  passing  round  the  right,  and  the 
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other  round  the  left.    This  is  called  the  ceremony  of 
binding  the  wrists,  a  ceremony  the  performance  of 
which  it  is  believed  will  keep  his  hands  from  pick- 
ing and  stealing  when  he  is  older.    A  sheet  of  red 
paper  being  spread  out,  the    following  articles  are 
placed  upon  it :  Two  fruits,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
used  as  soap,  some  pith,  cats'  and  dogs*   hairs,  an 
onion  or  two,  a  pair  of  chop-sticks,  and  some  char- 
coal.   These  are  symbolical  of  good  wishes — viz.,  the 
desire  that  the  boy  may  be  clean  and  tidy  in  his 
appearance,    be    suc- 
cessful in  all  things, 
not  be  frightened  dur- 
ing  infancy    by   the 
cries  of  cats  or  dogs, 
be    quick-witted, 
always  have  plenty  to 
eat,  and  finally  may 
grow  up  to  be  a  hardy 
and    enduring    man. 
The  paper  is  tied  up 
by  a  red  cord  in  the 
form  of    a  bag,   and 
suspended    over     the 
bed-room  door. 

After  this  a  piece  of 
red  paper  is  attached 
to  a  pair  of  the  father's 
trousers,     and    these 
latter  are  hung  over 
the     bedstead.      The 
paper  contains  a  notice  to  e\ 
to  leave  the  child  alone,  and  i 
quest  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
pass  by  without  engaging 
wickedness  they  will   be    pi 
w^reak  their  vengeance  on  tl 
of  the  trousers. 

There  is  something  very  tor ^ 

the  thought  of  the  willingness   thus  "Kite-flying  is  the  game  vor 

expressed  by  the  father  to  suffer  in  excellence:' -v,  615. 

place  of  his  son. 

The  only  visitors  allowed  on  this  occasion  are  near 
relatives  and  very  dear  friends,  all  others  being  sup- 
posed to  bring  ill-luck.  These  are  now  duly  feasted, 
after  which  they  take  their  departure. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  special  thanksgivings  and 
oblations  are  made  as  before,  and  the  wrist-cord,  the 
red  bag,  and  trousers  before  mentioned,  are  removed 
as  being  no  longer  needed. 

On  the  thirty-first  day  the  mnn  yat  or  full  month 
ceremony  is  performed.  To  this  feast  all  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  family  are  invited  from  far  and 
near.  Everyone  is  expected  to  bring  a  present. 
These  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  objects  —  f.^., 
wearing  apparel,  bracelets,  anklets,  a  red  or  lucky 
bedstead,  a  red  chair,  red  cap  (with  a  hole  all 
ready  for  the  little  pigtail  when  it  has  grown), 
eto..  ete. 

The  boy  is  placed  in  front  of  the  ancestral  tablets. 
A  basin  of  water,  containing  leaves  from  the  wong-jn 
tree,  being  provided,  two  boiled  duck-eggs  and  nine 
cash  are  placed  therein.  With  this  water  the  child's 
head  is  first  washed,  after  which  a  barber  commences 


to  shr.ve  him.  The  older  the  barber  the  better,  be- 
cause, in  proportion  to  his  age  or  youth,  so  will  the 
child  attain  to  age  or  die  in  youth.  The  shaving 
over,  the  duck-eggs  are  gently  rolled  around  the 
shaven  crown.  Then  another  aged  man  stands  up, 
and,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  child's  head,  says, 
"  May  long  life  be  thy  portion ! " 

After  this  the  boy  is  dressed  in  a  new  red  jacket 
and  green  trousers,  whilst  the  red  cap  already  men- 
tioned is  placed  upon  his  head.     Oblations  to  the 
ancestors  and  to  the  goddess, 
having  been  made,  the  child 
Boeives    his    first,    or    milk, 
ame.    A  feast  concludes  thi» 
nportant  ceremony. 
The  next,  if  not  the  same 
ay,  the  child  is  carried  out 
3r  the  first  time,  on  which 
occasion   it   is   taken 


into  a  temple,  and  to 
see  its  grandmother. 
All  unlucky  objects 
are  removed  out  of 
the  child's  sight.  A 
cash  sword,  perhaps, 
is  hung  near  his  bed. 
This  consists  of  a 
sword-shaped  charm, 
consisting  of  two  iron 
rods  covered  by  a  large 
number  of  copper  cash, 
fastened  together  by 
wire  and  red  cords; 
or  the  father  collects 
copper  cash  from  a 
hundred  different 
families.  With  this* 
he  purchases  a  lock- 
shaped  neck  ornament. 
This  is  called  the 
*'  hundred  families 
lock,"  and  when  worn 
by  a  child  is  reckoned  a  powerful  preservative. 
These,  with  many  other  charms,  are  supposed  either 
to  bring  good  luck  or  to  avert  evil. 

At  four  months  the  child  is  taught  to  sit  up  in 
his  pretty  red  chair.  When  he  goes  out — that  is,  if 
the  family  be  poor— -he  takes  the  air  comfortably 
strapped  up  in  a  bundle  upon  his  mother  s  back. 

As  soon  as  he  shows  any  signs  of  a  desire  to  walk, 
the  mother  or  nurse  pretends  to  cut  with  a  knife  the 
imaginary  cord  which  is  said  to  have  hitherto  tied  hit^ 
feet  together.  He  is  then  presented  with  a  pair  of 
kitten  shoes — that  is,  shoes  which  have  a  cat's  head 
worked  at  the  toes.  These  are  supposed  to  guarantee 
for  him  a  sure  and  cat-like  walk. 

His  birthday  is  kept  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 
Again  relatives  and  friends  come  from  far  and  near 
laden  with  presents.  Dressed  in  red,  the  boy  is 
placed  before  the  ancestral  tablets.  Before  him,  and 
within  his  reach,  models,  symbolising  all  profes- 
sions and  trades,  are  gathered  together.  With  eager 
anxiety  the  company  wait  to  see  upon  what  artiole 
he  will  first  lay  his  tiny  hand — for  whichever  toy 
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he  may  touch  will  assuredly  indicate  his  future 
calling.  Great  is  the  joy  if  he  select  the  mandarin's 
button  or  the  ink-slab  or  books — all  of  which  point 
out  success  in  life.  Many  crackers  and  fireworks  are 
let  off,  much  incense,  and  many  pieces  of  paper- 
money  are  consumed,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  griven 
up  to  feaetinir. 

And  now,  until  he  is  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  his 
training  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  mother  or 
nurse.  He  is  taught  by  her  to  acquire  at  a  very 
early  age  the  rules  of  ceremony  and  of  politeness ;  to 
be  obliging  and  obedient,  and,  above  all,  to  honour 
his  parents,  as  well  as  to  be  submissive,  loving,  and 
reverent  to  his  elder  brothers.  He  has  his  toys,  his 
rattle,  various  paper  and  clay  figures,  but  perhaps 
that  which  delights  him  most  is  his  lantern.  This, 
it  may  be,  is  made  in  the  form  of  an  animal,  and  of 
transparent  paper.  A  lighted  candle  inside,  and  the 
whole  affair  being  drawn  on  wheels,  causes  the  little 
Chinaman  to  think  he  is  playing  "high  jinks." 

And  so  he  passes  through  babyhood,  learning  daily 
to  become  in  his  manners  a  little  gentleman. 

Should  he  become  ill,  sometimes  a  doctor  is  applied 
to,  but  more  frequently  his  parents  try  the  effect  of 
various  charms.  Illness  is  generally  supposed  to 
arise  from  some  powerful  demon  having  entered  the 
body.  A  Taouist  priest  is  perhaps  sent  for  to  try  and 
drive  it  out.  Or  the  mother  will  place  sticks  of 
lighted  incanse  in  the  boy's  hands  to  propitiate  the 
goddess  "  mother."  Another  remedy  is  for  a  servant 
to  take  the  child  in  her  arms,  whilst  the  actual 
mother  sweeps  them  both  out  of  the  hotlse  with  a 
broom  as  if  they  were  mere  rubbish.  This  they 
think  very  effectual,  as  no  demon  would  molest  what 
is  deemed  worthless.  Or,  a^rain,  the  child  is  taken 
out,  and  the  nursa  or  mother  then  scatters  copper 
cash  about,  and  the  greedy  demon  is  supposed  to 
leave  the  child  to  secure  the  money.  It  is  a  won- 
der under  such  circumstances^ how  any  child  ever 
racDvers. 

At  four  years  of  age  the  child  is  taught  how  to  use 
chop-sticks.  Hitherto  he  has  only  been  allowed  a 
spoon. 

The  Chinese  boy  not  being  possessed  of  very  many 
amusements,  and  imitating  the  example  of  his  elders, 
takes  to  gambling  at  a  very  early  age.  Cards  and 
dominoes  are  frequently  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
cricket  fighting  is  perhaps  as  popular  a  method  as 
any  other.  Two  boys  provided  with  crickets  will 
secure  a  narrow  bamboo  tube  through  which  there  is 
room  for  only  one  cricket  to  pass  at  a  time.  Each 
boy  starts  his  cricket  at  the  same  moment — the  vic- 
torious insect  being  the  one  who  drives  the  other  one 
out  backwards.  Shuttlecock  he  plays  with  his  heels 
for  a  battledore,  but  kite-flying  is  the  game  y^ar  ex- 
cclleKce.  Kites  are  very  cleverly  constructed.  They 
are  of  all  forms  and  shapes.  So  cleverly  are  they 
made  that  if  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  for  instance, 
they  are  so  constructed  as  to  imitate  in  their  motion 
the  flight  of  the  very  bird  they  represent 

Athletic  sports  are  almost  entirely  unknown,  but 
many  of  the  ceremonies  on  festivals  are  shared  in 
by  these  boys,  such  as  carrying  the  dragon,  stilt- 
walking,  the  lion  chasing  the  ball,  and  other  like 


masquerades.  Then  there  is  all  the  fun  and  excitement 
>  attending  the  great  Feast  of  Lanterns.  From  time  to 
time  even  a  Punch  and  Judy  is  to  be  seen.  And 
beside  all  these  things  there  are  visits  to  the  temples 
with  their  parents. 

At  six  or  seven  years  of  age  the  boy  is  sent  to 
sohooL  The  father,  who  is  very  particular  in  his 
choice  of  a  schoolmaster,  having  finally  made  up  his 
mind,  arrangements  are  entered  into— the  master  is 
invited  to  dinner,  and  then  it  only  remains  for  the 
fortune-teller  to  consult  the  boy's  pat-tsz  and  fix  upon 
a  lucky  day  for  his  first  attendance.  In  any  case  this 
must  not  take  place  on  either  of  the  anniversaries  of 
the  death  or  burial  of  the  philosopher  Confucius,  or 
on  either  of  those  of  the  god  of  letters.  The  boy  re- 
ceives a  new  or  book  name,  and  with  his  father  enters 
the  schooL  Here  he  first  bows  and  burns  incense 
before  the  tablet  of  Confucius  (one  of  such  tablets 
always  being  present  in  every  school).  Next  he 
salutes  his  teacher,  and  presents  a  money  offering, 
after  which  he  takes  his  seat  at  a  separate  little 
desk  assigned  to  him.  About  twenty  to  forty  boys 
occupy  the  same  room. 

The  boy  now  waits  until  the  class  of  which  he  is 
a  member  is  called  up.  A  book  is  handed  to  him 
— ^the  same  book  which  has  been  for  ages  past ' 
and  still  is  in  use  in  every  school  throughout  all 
China.  There  is  no  alphabet  for  him  to  learn,  each 
Chinese  character  being  a  word  in  itself,  the  sound 
and  meaning  of  which  has  to  be  acquired  separately. 
The  boy's  business  is  to  repeat  the  sound  of  so  many 
characters  after  his  master.  He  is  at  first  required 
only  to  observe  the  shape  of  the  character  and  to 
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learn  its  sound.  Retoming  to  their  seats,  each  boj 
repeats  his  lesson  alond.  The  noise  made  is  some- 
thing fearful.  But  then,  as  the  master  well  says, 
**  How  otherwise  am  I  to  know  that  these  boys  are 
learning  their  lessons  ?  *'  As  soon  as  a  boy  knows  his 
lesijon  he  is  allowed  to  go  up  to  the  master,  upon 
whom  he  turns  his  back,  and  holding  his  book  behind 
him  and  in  full  view  of  the  master,  repeats  his  task. 
This  being  accomplished,  he  turns  round  and  receives 
a  second  lesson  in  the  manner  previously  described. 


knowledge  of  which  affords  to  the  poorest  an<l 
humblest  boy  an  opportunity  of  competing  at  the 
public  examinations  for  the  highest  offices  in  the- 
Empire. 

The  duties  of  filial  piety,  obedience,  kindliness,  and 
politeness,  together  with  the  importance  and  value 
of  learning,  are  lessons  which  for  over  two  thousand 
years  have  been  taught  to  each  successive  generation, 
of  Chinese  boy& 

Who  can  doubt  the  fact  that  such  lessons  have 
played  an  important  part  in  prolonging  the  existence 

nf  t.hn.t.  AJiniAni'.  AmnirA  wliinh   noxir   \r\    Wsk   nIH    ^e  Ib- 

\  the 
stiai^ 


'  Such  instruction  is  varied  from  time  to  time  by  a 
writing  lesson.  Being  provided  with  an  ink-slab  and 
a  piece  of  what  we  should  term  Indian  ink,  the  boy  is 
shown  how  to  mix  the  same  with  a  due  quantity  of 
water ;  and  now,  armed  with  his  pen  (or  paint-brush 
as  we  should  call  it),  he  enters  upon  his  first  writing 
lesson.  A  sheet  of  thin  transparent  paper  is  laid 
over  another  blackened  sheet,  upon  which  a  number 
of  characters  are  depicted  in  a  white  colour.  These 
he  paints  over,  after  the  manner  in  which  we  use  a 
transparent  slate. 

The  first  book  having  b:en  thoroughly  well  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  usually  before  its  meanin^?  has 
been  explained,  the  boy  passes  through  the  second, 
third,  and  sometimes  the  fourth  book  of  the  uni- 
versally used  Chinese  course.  By  this  time  he  has 
learned  the  sound  of,  and  understands  how  to  form,  a 
very  large  number  of  characters.  Beyond  this,  the 
meaning  of  many  of  them  is  now  quite  familiar  to 
him ;  in  addition  to  which  he  comprehends  simple 
arithmetic.  During  this  course  the  early  lessons  in 
politeness,  obedience,  and  specially  in  the  duty  of 
honouring  parents  and  submission  to  an  elder  brother, 
are  daily  impressed  upon  all  the  scholars. 

Such,  then,  is  the  course  which  enables  a  boy  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of    the  classics — a  profound 


•  With  eager  anxiety  the  company  wait  to  see 
upon  what  article  he  will  first  lay  his  tiny 
hand."— p.  6M. 


who  sees  in  such  length  of  days  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  attached  to  filial  piety,  the  education  of  the 
Chinese  boy  is  more  than  this,  for  it  seems  to  have 
served  as  a  preparation  for  the  blessings  which  await 
him  in  the  future.  For  length  of  days  is  not  the  only 
blessing  in  store  for  the  Chinese  people.  ^'Behold, 
these  shall  come  from  far  :  and,  lo,  these  from  the 
north  and  from  the  west ;  and  these  from  the  land  of 
Sinim  "  [/'.r,  China]  (Isa.  xlix.  12).  And  this  prophecy 
is  being  fulfilled  in  our  o^-n  day,  and  that  to  a  very 
vast  extent ;  and  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  our 
foreign  and  colonial  possessions  the  Chinese  appear 
to  be  marvellously  drawn  to  our  most  holy  faith. 
In  Labuan,  Mauritius,  Australia,  Guiana,  Trinidad, 
Burmah,  Sarawak,  and  Singapore,  amongst  other 
places.  Chinese  are  being  gathered  into  the  fold  of 
Christ.  They  have  built  churches  for  themselves, 
and  maintained  their  own  teachers  in  several  local- 
ities ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  on  record  that  '*  the 
Chinese,  so  inaccessible  in  their  own  land,  yield  them- 
selves readily  to  Christian  influences  when  they  are- 
removed  from  home  associations.** 
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BT  THE  AUTUOB    OF  '' MT  BROTHEB  BASIL,**  ETC. 


CHAPTEB  VI. — ^BOUTS-BIMES. 

"  Wliere  go  the  poet's  lines? 

«  •  •  •  tt 

Speak  ft-oiu  your  folded  papers!" 

Ouv£R  Wendell  Holmes. 

|R.  BOMAINE  had  heard  with 
a  good  deal  of  Borprise  of 
Eastwood's  appearance  in 
the  Close,  and  of  the  favour- 
able impression  he  had  made. 
So  long  as  the  interview  had 
not  been  painful  to  Mrs. 
Damant,  it  did  not  matter 
to  him,  but  he  oould  not 
conceal  his  surprise  at  the 
welcome  Eastwood  had  evidently  received. 

"  Tou  don't  like  him,  then  2 "'  Tessa  said,  looking  at 
her  old  friend  in  a  way  that  made  him  reply — 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  confess  I  don't,  if  you  won't  be 
quite  so  fierce  about  it." 

"  But  why  ? "  Tessa  demanded. 
'^  Ah !    that  is  more  than  I  can  say.     *  I  do  not 
like  thee,  Dr.  Fell,'  comes  as  near  it  as  any  reason  I 
can  give." 

"Oh,  if  you  confess  to  unreasonable  prejudice " 

"To  the  noun  but  not  to  the  adjective,"  Mr. 
Romaine  protested,  and  a  wordy  argument  ensued,  as 
to  whether  a  prejudice  must  not  be  of  necessity  un- 
reasonable, in  which  the  merits  of  this  particular  case 
were  lost  sight  of  in  the  larger  question,  as  perhaps 
the  wily  old  lawyer  intended  that  they  should  be. 
He  did  not  care  to  discuss  Eastwood  before  Mrs. 
Damant,  and  he  did  not  understand  either  his  con- 
nection with  the  Damants  or  his  reappearance  now. 
If  the  acquaintance  were  as  slight  as  Eastwood  had 
professed  to  him,  why  should  he  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  renew  it?  and  if  it  were  not,  why  should 
he  have  misrepresented  it?  There  was  nothing  to 
account  for  the  discrepancy,  and  a  discrepancy  that 
was  not  accounted  for  could  not  but  suggest  suspicion 
to  a  legal  mind.  Besides  this,  Eastwood's  manner 
had  certainly  been  peculiar,  and  though  Romaine  had 
nothing  tangible  to  go  upon,  he  was  conscious  of  a 
vague  dislike  and  doubt  which  made  him  wish  that 
Eastwood  had  never  made  that  call  which  seemed  to 
have  been  so  well  received  by  his  friends  in  the 
Close. 

It  was  his  own  first  appearance  there  since  the 
memorable  Sunday  when  he  had  been  refused  by 
Mrs.  Damant.  A  seasonable  cold  had  hitherto  served 
to  account  for  his  absence,  but  now  the  cold  was  well, 
and  he  had  no  further  excuse.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
wish  for  any.  The  woman  who  might  not  be  his 
wife  was  still  his  friend,  and  the  sooner  the  purely 
friendly  relation  was  accepted  and  re-established,  the 
sooner  might  that  unfortunate  Sunday  be  forgotten 
by  them  both.  It  was  all  the  easier  that  neither 
Leonard  nor  Tessa,  nor  even  the  Canon,  had  any 
suspicion  of  the  events  of  that  unlucky  afternoon ; 


and  if  Mr.  Bomaine's  cheeks  showed  an  unwonted 
redness  when  he  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Damant,  no 
one  thought  of  casting  about  for  an  explanation. 
Was  not  the  evening  air  he  had  just  come  through, 
with  its  touch  of  October  frost,  abundantly  enough  I 

There  was  quite  a  little  gathering  in  the  Canon's 
pretty  drawing-room  to-night.  Besides  Mr.  Bomaine 
there  was  Leonaid  "  of  course,"  and  Austin,  who  had 
ridden  over  from  Elibank — cleaving  his  faded  and 
rather  querulous  stepmother  to  deplete  the  da3's 
when  she  had  her  own  carriage — one  or  two  of  the 
younger  clergy,  and  the  three  Miss  Patersons,  whose 
father  was  the  late  dean,  and  who  lived  in  the 
smallest  villa  in  Ely,  and  held  their  heads  higher 
than  anyone  in  the  place.  With  them  had  come 
their  niece,  Clare  Pembroke,  a  girl  about  Tessa's  owoi 
age,  and  possessing  the  similarity  of  tastes  and  feel- 
ings which  passes  for  friendship  with  the  young. 
Without  being  as  handsome  as  Miss  Damant,  she  was 
pretty,  with  a  kind  of  humming-bird  prettiness,  and 
had  all  sorts  of  innocent  little  gestures  and  appealing 
looks  that  suggested  something  needing  the  support 
and  protection  of  a  stronger  nature.  Clare  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  aunts,  but  it  was  not  a  very 
harmonious  household.  Under  all  her  pretty  smooth- 
ness Clare  was  wilful  and  rebellions,  and  the  Miss 
Patersons  were  strict,  and  had  little  sympathy  with 
their  niece's  girlish  impatience  of  the  restraint  and 
monotony  of  their  lives.  The  Miss  Patersons  were 
great  in  parish  matters,  and  filled  up  their  spare  time 
by  working  for  innumerable  bazaars ;  but  Clare  refused 
even  to  take  a  class  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  openly 
scoffed  at  the  pen-wipers  and  pincushions  on  which 
her  aunts  bestowed  so  much  time  and  pains.  The 
aunts  were  perhaps  more  shocked  than  they  need 
have  been ;  but  the  Miss  Patersons  spent  a  good  deal 
of  their  time  in  being  unnecessarily  shocked.  They 
were  worthy,  old-fashioned  women,  very  kind  to  the 
poor,  and  very  exclusive  in  their  own  class,  and 
professed  themselves  quite  unable  to  understand  how 
the  dear  Canon  could  be  so  intimate  with  the 
Bomalnes.  Austin  Bomaine  of  Elibank  was  a  dif- 
ferent thing,  of  course — that  small  estate  of  his,  with 
aU  its  attendant  cares  and  burdens,  making  him  in 
the*  opinion  of  the  Miss  Patersons  "  quite  one  of  us : " 
but  really,  old  Mr.  Bomaine,  a  solicitor,  with  a  bras« 
plate  on  his  door  I  The  Miss  Patersons  thought  one 
should  draw  the  line  at  brass  plates,  or  rather  Miss 
Letitia  and  Miss  Flora  did,  and  what  Miss  Joan 
thought  never  counted  for  much.  Miss  Joan  was 
reputed  to  be  strong-minded,  and  thought  many 
strange  things,  but  was  accepted  in  spite  of  them,  on 
the  strength  of  her  sisters'  irreproachable  opinions. 

Miss  Letitia  and  Miss  Flora,  resplendent  to-night  in 
the  dove-coloured  silks  and  the  caps  with  pink  ribbons 
that  went  the  round  of  all  the  parties  in  the  ClosCv 
were  pleasant  elderly  gentlewomen,  rather  stiff,  per- 
haps, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  owners  of  brass 
plates,  but  otherwise  quite   indistinguishable    from 
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other  Bpinsters  of  their  class  and  age.  But  Miss  Joan 
was  sui  geiieris^  and  could  no  more  be  oyerlooked  than 
a  black  sheep  or  a  white  crow.  She  was  a  tcJl,  larg-e- 
boned  woman,  with  a  big,  square,  cleyer  face,  and  a 
disconcerting  habit  of  sajing  exactly  what  she  thought. 
Her  dress  could  only  be  called  eccentric,  being  not  so 
much  behind  the  fashion  as  diametrically  opposed  to 
it.  When  crinolines  were  the  rage,  and  her  sisters 
could  not  move  about  their  tiny  rooms  without  knock- 
ing something  over,  Miss  Joan's  uninflated  skirts 
passed  innocuous,  and  Miss  Joan's  tall,  thread-paper 
figure  stalked  straight  and  lank  through  the  scandal- 
ised streets  ;  and  now,  when  the  prophets  of  high 
art  had  decreed  that  every  woman  should  look  as  much 
like  a  mermaid  as  the  limpest  and  most  clinging 
skirts  could  achieve,  Miss  Joan  suddenly  appeared  in 
a  crinoline — an  old  one  of  her  sister's.  Glare  said  it 
was— and  paraded  the  tx)wn  like  an  inverted  balloon. 

A  very  quaint  figure  she  looked  to-night,  as  she  sat 
bolt  upright  on  the  hardest  and  straightest  chair  the 
Canon's  luxurious  drawing-room  could  supply,  her 
grey  hair  cut  short  and  curled  like  a  boy's,  and  her 
dress  an  uncompromising  alpaca,  distended  by  a  crino- 
line of  vast  dimensions,  and  adorned  by  a  collar  and 
cuffs  of  quite  priceless  lace.  But  however  eccentric 
Miss  Joan  might  look,  she  could  not  look  anything 
but  a  lady ;  and  however  eccentric  her  doings  might 
be,  no  deed  was  ever  recorded  of  her  unworthy  of  a 
good  and  even  a  noble  woman. 

Tessa  had  enough  of  the  unconventional  element 
herself  to  be  very  fond  of  Miss  Joan,  while  Miss 
Joan  pronounced  that  Clare's  liking  for  Tessa  was 
the  only  sensible  thing  she  knew  about  her  niece. 
Miss  Joan  was  no  fonder  of  Clare  than  her  sisters 
were,  and  many  were  the  battles  Tessa  fought  on 
her  friend's  behalf. 

*'  Friendship,  indeed !  '*  Miss  Joan  was  saying  now, 
in  a  vehement  aside  that  was  not  so  inaudible  as  she 
believed.  "  It 's  propinquity,  my  dear,  propinquity  ! 
It 's  a  great  power,  Tessa — one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
world — ^the  root  of  neighbourliness  and  patriotism, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  of  love  itself.  Tou  and 
Clare  adore  each  other,  or  3^ou  think  you  do,  but  I 
tell  you  it 's  all  propinquity,  and  there 's  an  end  of  it." 

Tessa  laughed,  but  she  grew  a  little  thoughtful. 
There  was  a  core  of  truth  in  Miss  Joan's  words,  no 
doubt,  but  love  and  friendship  were  surely  something 
more  than  the  chance  result  of  neighbourhood.  If 
nothing  but  that  were  needed,  why  should  she  not 
be  able  to  make  Lenny  happy  with  the  word  she 
knew  would  also  pleasa  both  her  own  friends  and 
his?  Why,  except  that  something  more  wa»  needed 
besides  Miss  Joans  '* propinquity ? '*  There  was  no 
one  so  much  her  neighbour  as  Lenny,  no  one  with 
whom  she  was  so  much  thrown,  no  one,  she  assured 
herself,  whom  she  liked  so  much ! 

Her  eyes  rested  very  kindly  on  Lenny's  bright, 
familiar  face,  but  the  next  instant  the  lids  fell,  and 
a  sudden  blush  crimsoned  her  cheek.  Austin  Romaine 
was  looking  at  her  with  a  curious  intent  gaze,  and 
it  seemed  to  Tessa  as  if  he  must  divine  her  thoughts, 
as  if  his  glance  were  in  some  way  a  reproach  and  a 
rebuke.  How  dare  he  look  at  her  like  that?  she 
thought  wrathfully.    What  was  it  to  him,  and  why 


should  the  idea  that  he  had  intercepted  and  perliaps 
interpreted  her  glance  at  his  cousin  cover  her  with 
such  overmastering  confusion? 

She  got  up  and  moved  to  the  piano,  turning  over 
the  music  upon  it  with  restless,  aimless  touch,  and 
felt  inclined  to  resent  it  as  intentional  exasperation 
when  Austin  came  across  the  room  and  asked  her 
to  sing. 

"I  don't  think  I  can — I  have  a  cold,**  she  said, 
quite  glad  to  remember  that  her  voice  had  been  a 
little  rough  when  she  practised  after  breakfast. 

"A  cold?  I  thought  you  were  above  that  sort  of 
thing ! " 

'*  Above  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ? "  with  satirical 
surprise. 

"  Above  affectation,  at  all  events." 

"  I  really  have  a  cold,"  she  protested,  and  he  drew 
back  with  a  stiff  little  bow,  due  to  the  chill  ui  her 
voice,  but  seeming  to  her  to  express  unbelief.  - 

"  I  ttill  sing,  just  to  prove  that  I  can't,''  she  cried, 
more  annoyed  than  was  quite  worth  while.  But  that 
Austin — ^that  anyone — should  doubt  her  word ! 

She  had  really  been  a  little  hoarse  that  morning, 
but  the  warm  room  had  relieved  the  slight  oppression, 
and  only  the  first  few  notes  were  less  round  and  rich 
than  usual.  The  song  she  chose  was  an  ancient 
hymn,  set  by  a  great  modem  master  to  one  of  Bach's 
wonderful  Preludes,  and  as  her  voice  rose  and  filled 
the  room,  every  other  dropped  into  silence.  Clare 
Pembroke  played  her  accompaniment,  and  one  of  the 
minor  canons,  who  was  great  on  the  violin,  took  his 
place  behind  her,  sustaining  her  voice  on  the  upper 
notes  so  few  contraltos  could  have  touched. 

There  was  a  little  hush  when  she  finished,  and  then 
a  murmur  of  applause. 

"  I  did  not  think  I  could  do  it.  I  dtd  think  I  had 
a  cold,"  Tessa  said,  looking  at  Austin  Romaine,  who 
stood  by  in  a  silence  that  seemed  noticeable  from  its 
contrast  with  the  eager  thanks  of  all  the  others.  He 
looked  at  her  like  one  awakened  from  a  dream. 

**  I  ought  to  thank  you,  I  believe,"  he  said,  ignoring, 
or  not  understanding,  her  defiant  little  speech,  '^but  it 
would  bring  it  all  down  to  commonplace.  One  does 
not  thank  the  sun  for  shining,  or " 

"  How  poetic ! "  cried  Clare,  with  her  rippling  little 
laugh,  and  Mr.  Romaine  dropped  to  commonplace  at 
once. 

*'  I  believe  I  am  talking  nonsense,"  he  said,  with 
a  laugh  that  sounded  a  little  annoyed ;  *'  and  after 
all,  I  do  thank  you,  Ermyntrude.  No  one  else  could 
have  sung  it  like  that :  no  one  else  could  have  made 
one  feel  and  understand  the  beauty  as  you  have  done." 

"  And  you  believe  I  did  not  make  a  false  excuse  ? " 
Tessa  said,  in  hurt,  eager  tones. 

"  False  ?  You  ?  "  It  was  all  he  said,  but  no  denial 
could  have  been  more  eloquent  or  more  complete. 

The  glad  colour  sprang  to  her  cheeks,  as  she  told 
herself  how  rejoiced  she  was  not  to  be  misunderstood 
by  Leonard's  cousin. 

And  then  Lenny  came  and  appropriated  her.  as  his 
manner  was,  and  Tessa  sat  and  listened  with  happy 
downcast  eyes,  and  a  smile  that  was  full  of  content 
and  p3ace. 

"Propinquity  ! "  cried  Miss  Joan,  to  the  amazement 
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of  the  minor  canon,  at  whom  she  fired  o9  the 
mysterloos  word. 

*'  *  Propinquity ' — is  it  a  riddle  ? "  he  asked  in  be- 
wilderment. 

"  King  Solomon  thought  so/'  said  Miss  Joan,  cross- 
ing over  to  talk  to  Mr.  Romaine,  and  leaving  the 
worthy  little  man  more  bewildered  than  ever. 

Canon  Treherne  was  talking  to  Miss  Letitia  and 
Miss  Flora,  his  polished  manner  and  rather  old- 
iashioned  phrases  being  met  with  equal  courtesy,  and 
with  complimentary  speeches,  delivered  with  smiles 
and  elderly  bridlings,  with  a  curious  flavour  of  bygone 
youth ;  Mrs.  Damant  leant  back  in  her  chair,  talking 
to  some  of  her  clerical  guests,  but  feeling  uncomfort- 
ably conscious  that  Mr.  Romaine  had  been  left  rather 


He  asked  no  more.  Perhaps  he  found  his  answer  in 
Leonard's  happy  face  as  it  bent  over  Tessa's  dark, 
beautiful  head.  But  presently,  when  he  found  him- 
self by  some  accidental  concurrence  of  circumstances 
— concerning  which  Miss  Pembroke  knew  a  good  deal 
more  than  Mr.  Austin  Romaine — alone  in  the  con- 
servatory with  Clare,  he  recurred  to  the  subject,  which 
seemed  to  have  for  him  a  sort  of  painful  fascination. 

The  conservatory  ran  all  along  one  side  of  the 
house,  and  one  of  the  French  windows  in  the  drawing- 
room  opened  into  it^  while  the  other  looked  on  the 
lawn.  Tnere  were  always  a  few  wicker  lounging- 
chairs  at  one  end,  and  two  or  three  coloured  lamps 
that  swung  overhead  gave  sufficient  light  to  make  it 
a  pleasant  promenade.     There  had  been  a  general 


'Only  the  first  few  notes  were  less  round  and  rich  than  usual.**— p.  61S. 


out  la  the  cold,  till  Miss  Joan  took  pity  upon  him  ; 
Te&sa  and  Leonard  seemed  engrossed  with  each  other, 
and  Austin  still  stood  by  the  piano,  watching  Miss 
Pembroke's  brilliant  execution  of  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  difficult  sonatas,  and  from  time  to  time  ex- 
changing a  few  brief  sentences  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  music  permitted. 

"  How  happy  those  two  look ! "  whispered  Miss  Pem- 
broke, nodding  ever  so  slightly  towards  the  central 
settee  where  Leonard  and  Tessa  were  sitting.  "  I  shall 
go  on  playing,  or  someone  will  be  wanting  Tessa 
to  sing,  and  that  would  be  too  cruel,  wouldn't  it?" 

Her  own  pretty  laugh  filled  the  p:;use  that  Austin's 
silence  made,  but  presently  he  bent  towards  her  and 
said,  '* Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  you  mean? 
You  are  her  friend,  and  would  know." 

**And  you  are  his  cousin,  and  should  know,"  re- 
torted Glard. 


incursion  of  the  Canon's  guests  to  look  at  a  new  flower 
concerning  which  Clare  had  expressed  the  liveliest 
curiosity,  but  the  conservatory  was  chilly  after  the 
warmth  of  the  drawing-room,  and  most  of  the  elders 
had  been  glad  to  return  to  the  fire. 

Leonard  had  indeed  tried  to  beguile  Tessa  into  one 
of  the  tetc-a-tetcit  in  which  lovers  delight,  but  had 
only  been  laughed  at  for  his  sentimental  air.  'Hiim 
Damant  fiatly  refused  to  linger  any  longer  over  the 
beauties  of  the  new  orchid,  or  to  contemplate  the  fine 
effect  of  the  moonlight  on  the  great  white  pile  of  the 
cathedral. 

Austin  had  seen  them  go  back  into  the  house,  and 
had  lingered  behind  with  a  sudden  disinclination 
for  the  lights  and  the  babble  of  tongues  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. And  then  he  saw  that  Clare  was  also  there, 
and  was  watching  the  retreating  figures  with  a  look 
of  significcnt  amusement. 
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"  Your  theory  would  seem  to  be  ooneot,"  he  flaid, 
with  a  smile  that  was  rather  forced. 

*<  And  you  don*t  approve  ? ''  said  Clare  quickly, 
glancing?  up  at  the  sombre  face  above  her. 

**  Approve  2  It  is  nothing  to  me,  one  way  or  the 
other." 

*•*•  No,  of  course  not  But  I  thought,  as  a  cousin ^" 

**0h,  as  a  cousin!  But  I  think  I  will  reserve 
my  coualnly  benediction  till  it  is  formally  applied 
for." 

*'Well,  I  should  think  you  will  not  have  to  wait 
long  I  But,  Mr.  Romaine,  if  you  look  so  wry  grave,  I 
shall  really  think  you  d^rCt  approve." 

Austin  laughed,  but  he  looked  annoyed. 

"I  have  a  good  deal  to  make  me  grave  to-night, 
Miss  Pembroke,  without  fcroubliag  my  head  about 
other  people.  I  have  just  heard  that  my  best  tenant 
is  going  to  give  up  his  farm." 

"  Was  that  it  ?  I  am  %o  sorry,"  said  Clare,  i)eeping 
up  under  her  eyelashes,  with  a  pretty  sympathy  that 
hid  a  good  deal  of  amusement  She  understood  all 
about  it,  but  she  had  her  own  reasons  for  wii^hing  to 
convince  Austin  Romaine  that  Tessa  was  out  of  his 
reach.  "I  am  sorry  about  the  farm,"  she  repeated, 
*^but  I  am  glad  you  don't  disapprove  about  Lenny 
and  Tessa.  Indeed,  I  don't  see  how  anyone  can. 
They  seem  just  made  for  each  other,  and  I  thought 
everyone  was  charmed,  both  for  her  sake  and  for 
lus." 

Austin  did  not  answef .  Tessa's  voice  had  risen  in 
the  silence  in  a  burst  of  sudden  song,  and  Austin 
Romaine,  thrilled  with  a  rapture  of  emotion  too  keen 
for  pleasure  and  too  sweet  for  pain,  bent  his  head 
and  held  his  breath  to  hear. 

When  the  song  was  over  Clare  glided  back  into  the 
drawing-room,  fearing  inconvenient  questions  from 
the  aunts ;  and  Austin,  presently  following,  found 
pencils  and  pap:rs  being  handed  round  for  hmts- 
rintds)  and  was  at  once  summoned  to  join  the  game. 
He  had  none  of  the  facility  which  insures  success, 
and  his  verses  ambled  awkwardly  enough,  while 
Lenny's  sparkled  like  a  brooklet  in  the  sun. 

But  it  was  not  Lenny's  verses  that  someone  picked 
out  from  the  others,  while  cloaks  and  mufflers  were 
being  donned  and  good-byes  were  being  said.  Clare 
ran  back  into  the  room  to  kiss  her  friend  once  more, 
and  to  look  for  one  of  '*  those  delightfully  quaint 
quatrains  of  Mr.  Austin  Romaine's,"  but  she  turned 
over  the  little  heaps  of  roUed-up  slips  of  paper  in 
vain. 

"  All  the  others  are  here,  but  not  one  of  his !  "  she 
announced,  in  great  surprise. 

"  How  odd  I  "  said  Tessa  drily ;  but  Miss  Joan, 
bustling  into  the  drawing-room  in  search  of  her  niece, 
stopped  short  at  the  s'ght  of  Miss  Damant's  crimson 
cheeks. 

'*  What  have  you  been  saying  to  the  child  to  make 
her  the  colour  of  a  peony  ?  "  she  cried ;  and  if  it  was 
possible,  Tesda's  cheeks  were  a  little  redder  than 
before. 

Clare  looked  at  her  curiously,  but  before  she  could 
speak,  the  Canon,  who  had  accompanied  some  of  his 
friends  to  the  gate,  came  back  into  the  room,  looking 
a  little  excited. 


**  I  have  just  heard  some  news  that  affects  a  friend 
of  yours,"  he  said'  to  his  daughter.  "  Lord  Eastwood'a 
groom  was  riding  in  to  let  Dr.  Flack  know.  Hia 
master  died  quite  suddenly  an  hour  ago." 


CHAPTEB  VII.— THE  NEW  LORD  EASTWOOD. 
"  I  am  moDarch  of  all  I  sarvey, 

My  right  there  is  uoue  to  dinpute."— Cowpbr. 

The  old  lord  lay  dead  in  the  state  bedroom  at  East- 
wood Park,  and  the  new  lord  sat  in  the  library  alone. 
He  had  been  telegraphed  for  the  day  before,  and  had 
come  down  at  once,  but  Lord  Eastwood  was  dead 
before  his  heir  arrived — was  dead,  indeed,  before  the 
telegram  was  sent. 

And  now  there  was  nothing  for  Algernon  to  do  but 
to  wait  in  the  great  empty  house  till  the  funeral 
should  be  over.  There  were  no  relations  to  be  sum> 
moned,  no  near  friends  to  mourn  the  old  man  who 
was  dead.  He  had  outlived  both  kindred  and  friends. 
There  were  not  even  many  neighbours  who  could  be 
bidden  to  the  funeral.  Grreat  houses  are  not  plentiful 
in  the  Fens,  and  what  few  neighbours  there  were,, 
were  chiefly  tenant-farmers  belonging  to  the  East- 
wood estate.  Mr.  Romaine,  who  had  always  acted 
as  Lord  Eastwood's  steward,  had  arranged  for  the 
tenantry  to  follow  in  procession,  but  Algernon  East- 
wood would  be  sole  mourner  at  his  distant  cousin's- 
grave. 

He  was  not— he  could  not  be— a  mourner  in  any 
real  sense.  Lord  Eastwood  had  been  all  but  a  stranger 
to  him,  and  the  balance  of  loss  and  gain  had  been  too 
distinctly  on  the  side  of  gain  for  Algernon  to  deplore 
very  deeply  the  death  that  had  lifted  him  from 
poverty  to  wealth,  from  comparative  obscurity  to 
the  position  of  an  English  peer.  Romaine  felt  that 
he  liked  the  new  owner  of  Eastwood  all  the  better 
that  he  did  not  affect  to  do  so.  There  was  no  indecent 
rejoicing,  but  neither  was  there  a  display  of  grief  that 
could  only  have  been  thought  hypocritical.  Eastwood 
went  about  with  a  grave,  decorous  manner  that  befitted 
what  was  a  house  of  death,  if  it  was  not  a  house  of 
mourning,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  a  sorrow  he 
could  not  feel.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  in- 
decorous exultation,  nor  any  haste  to  assume  his  new 
honours. 

'*  I  prefer  to  be  Mr.  Eastwood  till  after  the  funeral,'" 
he  had  said  to  the  butler,  when  that  functionary  had 
addressed  him  as  "my  lord"  on  the  evening  of  hia 
arrival ;  and  the  servants'  hall  had  pronounced  the 
abstention  to  be  a  proof  of  good  feeling  and  good 
taste.  Indeed,  the  new  lord  had  won  nothing  but 
approval  in  that  critical  region. 

*'  A  real  gentleman,  and  as  affable  as  affable,"  had 
been  the  general  verdict;  and  the  favourable  im- 
pression was  confirmed  when  it  appeared  that  the 
new  Lord  Eastwood  had  no  intention  of  making  any 
changes  in  the  establishment. 

The  will  of  the  late  lord  was  the  brightest  and 
plainest  of  documents.  There  were  a  few  legacies  to 
the  servants,  and,  after  these,  the  whole  of  the 
personal  estate  was  devised  to  *'my  fourth  cousin, 
Algernon  Eastwood,  whom  I  have  learnt  to  know  and 
to  respect."     The  will  said  no  more  on  the  subject^. 
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but  Mr.  Romaine  told  Eastwood  that  his  client  had 
said  that  if  ever  Jack  Eastwood  should  appear  to 
claim  the  title  and  estate,  he  had  no  intention  to  let 
him  have  his  personal  property  too.  The  man  was  a 
scamp  and  a  vagabond,  and  should  not  touch  a  penny 
beyond  what  the  law  gave  him,  whereas  Algremon 
Eastwood  had  always  been  a  credit  to  the  family,  and 
would  be  none  the  worse — supposing  Jack  or  his  heirs 
should  ever  turn  up — for  something  to  console  him 
for  all  he  would  lose. 

^  "  Very  considerate  !  "  said  Eastwood  drily ;  '*  but  I 
don't  mean  to  make  myself  miserable  about  remote 
contingencies.  The  estate  wouldn't  be  worth  having 
if  I  were  always  expecting  Jack  to  walk  in  at  the 
nearest  gate.  I  shall  assume  I'm  safe  until  it's 
proved  that  I'm  not." 

*'  I  think  you  may  safely  do  so,"  said  the  lawyer. 
'^  Of  your  cousin's  death  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt, 
and  if  there  were  any  heirs,  we  should  have  heard  of 
them  before  this." 

*'Yes,"  said  Eastwood,  with  his  slow,  inscrutable 
smile.  "  I  'm  not  afraid  of  any  heirs.  I  don't  think 
we  shall  be  troubled  with  themy 

Mr.  Romaine  felt  chilled,  he  hardly  knew  why,  and 
for  a  moment  the  vague  feeling  of  distrust,  which 
Eastwood's  irreproachable  manner  in  the  last  week 
had  disarmed,  returned  in  full  force.  It  was  only 
for  a  moment ;  for,  after  all,  there  was  no  ground  for 
it  but  that  incomprehensible  smile.  Mr.  Romaine  even 
felt  that  he  might  be  guilty  of  injustice,  and  tried 
to  atone  by  extra  cordiality  as  he  too'f  his  leave. 

And  then  Lord  Eastwood  was  left  alone  in  the  great 
solitary  house.  He  had  not  been  over  it  in  his 
cousin's  lifetime,  and  a  feeling  of  delicacy  had  with- 
held him  from  making  any  tour  of  inspection  while 
yet  the  poor  clay  that  had  once  been  master  of  East- 
wood lay  s!;iff  and  cold  in  the  state  bedroom  where 
the  candles  burnt  night  and  day,  but  where  no  tears 
fell  upon  the  coffined  face,  and  no  mourners  stole  in 
to  weep  and  pray. 

But  now  he  would  go  over  the  fine  old  house  of 
which  he  was  the  undisputed  master,  but  to  which  he 
was  more  of  a  stranger  than  the  meanest  servant 
within  its  doors. 

Though  Eastwood  Park  was  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Fens,  both  the  house  and  park  stood  on  ground  a 
little  above  the  Fen  level.  Probably  it  had  been  an 
island  in  the  olden  time,  and  now,  beside  the  inevitable 
willows  and  poplars,  the  park  could  boast  of  beech  and 
elm,  and  even  here  and  there  an  oak.  But  all  around 
lay  the  wide  black  fen,  with  its  lines  of  pollard  wil- 
lows, its  rows  of  poplars  standing  straight  and  stiff 
against  the  sky,  its  gaunt  ungainly  windmills  turn- 
ing in  the  chill  October  breeze,  its  peaceful  home- 
steads with  their  clustered  stacks  and  ample  bams. 

The  house  itself  was  picturesque  rather  than 
comfortable.  It  was  an  old  manor-hou<^,  dating 
from  the  earliest  Stuart  days,  with  a  roof  of  many 
gables,  and  small,  heavily  mullioned  windows.  The 
walls,  of  dark-red  brick,  thickly  covered  with  ivy  and 
other  creepers,  were  stout  and  strong,  and  bore  traces 
of  the  siege  it  was  said  it  had  once  sustained.  The 
rooms  were  wainscoted  with  oak,  now  almost  black 
with  age,  and,  except  the  great  dining-room,  were  not 


remarkable  either  for  size  or  beauty.  The  furniture^ 
was  heavy  and  old-fashioned,  and  with  the  exception, 
of  the  library,  where  the  old  man  had  chiefly  lived* 
the  apartments  had  all  the  desolate  air  which  unused, 
rooms  acquire. 

Eastwood  could  not  help  contrasting  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  his  new  home  with  the  luxurious  brilliance^ 
of  the  Yennimore.  No  doubt  much  might  be  done  to- 
modernise  and  beautify,  to  let  in  light  and  shut  out 
draughts,  but  none  the  less  did  the  new  master  term 
it  to  himself  "a  great  rambling  bam,"  and  please- 
himself  with  devising  the  alterations  and  improve- 
ments that  should  be  brought  to  pass  before  Tessa. 
Damant  came  there  as  his  wife. 

That  she  should  so  come  he  was  fully  purposed  and 
resolved.  It  was  so  manifestly  designed  in  die  eternal 
fitness  of  things,  that  if  he  thought  of  obstacles  at- 
all,  it  was  only  as  of  things  that  could  not  fail  to  dis- 
appear before  the  force  of  circumstances.  How  could 
there  be  obstacles  to  an  arrangement  which  would 
secure  to  Tessa  the  position  of  Lady  Eastwood,  and  to 
himself— for  so  he  put  it — the  blessings  of  innocence 
and  peace  ?  It  was  not  too  much  to  call  it  a  Provi- 
dential arrangement,  and  Eastwood  felt  an  almost, 
virtuous  complacency  as  he  reflected  that  many  men 
would  have  left  the  girl  in  her  present  obscurity, 
while  he  was  prepared  to  lift  her  to  a  position  only 
second  to  that  of  a  baroness  in  her  own  right. 

He  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  his  friends  in  the 
Close,  and  before  the  Christmas  bells  rang  out  from 
the  cathedral  tower,  and  were  echoed  from  every 
spire  and  turret  and  steeple  "  o'er  all  the  boundless 
plain,"  he  had  established  himself  on  a  footing  of 
intimacy  entirely  favourable  to  his  hopes.  Mn», 
Damant  was  always  kind  and  gracious,  Tessa  en- 
thusiastically welcomed  her  father's  friend,  and  even 
the  Canon  was  won  over  by  Eastwood's  charm  of 
manner,  and  perhaps  by  sympathy  for  the  loneliness 
he  so  pathetically  bewailed. 

The  new  Lord  Eastwood  was,  indeed,  as  solitary 
a  man  as  his  predecessor  had  been.  An  only  child, 
early  orphaned,  and  brought  up  by  an  uncle  long 
since  dead,  his  only  near  relation  was  the  John 
Damant  Eastwood  through  whose  disappearance  and 
almost  certain  death  the  title  had  devolved  upon 
himself. 

He  had  no  womenfolk  to  rejoice  in  his  good- 
fortune,  or  turn  the  great  gloomy  mansion  of  East- 
wood into  a  home,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  induce- 
his  bachelor  friends  to  bury  themselves  in  the  Fens- 
in  the  dark  December  days.  So  Eastwood  led  a 
solitary  life  enough,  spending  most  of  his  days  in 
the  library  that  was  the  one  comfortable  room, 
reading  a  little  sometimes,  but  more  often  sitting 
staring  into  the  fire,  and  brooding  in  a  morbid  fashion 
that  had  grown  upon  him  since  he  came  to  Eastwood 
Park. 

His  nearest  neighbour  was  Austin  Romaine  of 
Elibank,  but,  though  friendly,  their  relations  were 
scarcely  cordial.  The  two  men  had  met  more  than 
once  in  the  Close,  and  the  observations  each  had 
made  had  not  tended  to  friendship.  Austin  divined 
Lord  Eastwood's  intentions  with  regard  to  Miss^ 
Damant,  and  resented  them  as  keenly  as  his  cousin 
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"Have  you  no  timber?'  Lord  Eastwood  asked.* 


no  difficulty  in  praising*  the  unmistakable  loreliness 
of  the  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed  little  sister,  who  moved 
amongst  them  like  a  being  from  another  sphere. 
But  though  he  praised,  he  wondered  how  Romaine 
endured  it  all,  and  thought  that  he  would  soon  have 
cleared  the  house  of  "Madam  and  all  her  tribe." 
Evidently  it  was  the  last  thing  in  Austin^s  thoughts. 
There  was  no  impatience  in  the  elder  brother's  eye  as 
the  little  fellows  hung  about  his  chair,  though  there 
was  a  firmness  in  his  voice  that  procured  immediate 
obedience  when  he  dismissed  the  curly-headed  crew 
to  their  legitimate  haunts,  while  he  escorted  his 
visitor  round  his  modest  grounds. 

"Have  you  no  timber?"  Lord  Eastwood  asked. 
"  Nothing  but  these  eternal  poplars  and  willows  ? " 

"  What  else  do  you  expect  in  the  Isle  of  Willows? " 
Austin  asked;  "and  especially  at  Elibank?  It  is 
Elig  in  the  original  deeds,  and  you  see  it  still  does  its 
best  to  deserve  its  name." 

"  Well,  I  should  prefer  oaks  and  beeches !  They  are 
certainly  handsomer,  and  when  one  wants  to  raise  a 
little  cash,  a  good  deal  more  profitable." 

"  Only  they  won't  grow  here,"  said  Austin  drily ; 
"and  as  for  the  profits,  we  have  a  proverb  that  *A 
willow  will  buy  a  horse  before  an  oak  will  buy  the 
saddle.'" 

He  was  so  perfectly  contented — so  "confoundedly 
self-satisfied,"  Lord  Eastwood  called  it — ^that  it  was 
evidently  useless  to  prolong  the  unprofitable  argu- 
ment. And  indeed,  a  fenman  on  the  charms  of  his 
native  flats,  is  as  impervious  to  argument  as  a  Swiss 
on  the  merits  of  Mont  Blanc. 


could  have  done;  and  Eastwood,  scornfully  incre- 
dulous as  he  was  of  the  possibility  of  any  opposition 
to  his  plans,  was  quite  aware  of  Austin's  hostile 
attitude,  and  chafed  at  it  all  the  more  because  this 
was  a  foe  he  could  not  despise.  If  it  had  been  only 
Leonard  who  stood  in  his  way.  Lord  Eastwood  would 
have  dismissed  the  harmless  rivalry  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile  ;  but  this  man ! 

It  was  true  that  Austin  Romaine  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  Tessa's  favour,  but  not  the  less  did 
Eastwood  regard  him  as  a  possible  rival,  and  a 
dangerous  one.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  their 
intercourse  was  of  a  more  or  less  formal  character, 
and  that  neither  made  any  effort  at  more  intimate 
relations.  Canon  Treheme  wondered  sometimes  if 
Lord  Eastwood  was  too  proud  or  too  "  snobbish  "  to 
care  for  the  acquaintance  of  his  solicitor's  nephew, 
and  believing  that  each  would  be  the  better  for 
the  society  of  the  other,  did  his  best  to  bring  the 
neighbours  together. 

It  was  after  one  of  the  Canon's  well-meant  little 
homilies  that  Austin  called  at  Eastwood  Park,  telling 
himself  that  he  was  a  fool  for  his  pains,  and  that 
ho  would  do  no  more  than  that,  even  to  please  his 
friends  in  the  Close.  The  call  was  immediately 
returned,  and  if  it  did  not  lead  to  the  intimacy 
the  Canon  desired.  Lord  Eastwood  won  Mrs.  Romaine's 
heart  by  praises  of  her  own  flourishing  brood. 

He  had,  indeed,  honestly  admired,  as  physical  speci- 
mens, the  sturdy,  healthy  little  fellows  who  hung 
about  their  half-brother   unrebuked,  and    had    had 


CHAPTER  VIII.—IN  THE  PICTURE  GALLERY. 

"Wliat  find  I  here? 
Fair  Portia's  oonnterfeit?"— Shakehpeare. 

NoTHiNO  came  of  the  Canon's  well-meant  attempt  to 
establish  friendly  relations  between  Eastwood  Park 
and  Elibank,  but  a  strong  conviction  on  Austin's 
part  that  the  less  he  saw  of  Lord  Eastwood  the  better 
he  would  like  him,  and  an  equally  strong  opinion  on 
Lord  Eastwood's  side  that  solitude  was  distinctly 
preferable  to  the  society  of  Mr.  Austin  Romaine. 
How  much  the  latent  and  unconfeesed  jealousy 
between  the  men  had  to  do  with  this  conclusion, 
neither  was  careful  to  inquire.  They  were  content 
to  be  distantly  civil  when  they  met,  and  to  let  the 
meetings  be  as  few  as  possible. 

Of  sob'tude  Lord  Eastwood  had  enough  to  excite  the 
pity  of  his  friends  in  the  Close,  and  to  make  them 
lend  a  kindly  ear  to  his  earnest  petition  that  they 
would  spend  New  Year's  Day  at  Eastwood  Park. 
Whether  their  consent  would  have  been  as  ready  and 
as  cordial  if  they  had  understood  all  that  thi«  first 
visit  of  Tessa's  meant  to  him.  Eastwood  could  not 
decide.  That  the  Canon  would  approve  of  such  a 
match  for  his  granddaughter  was  probable,  but  the 
Canon  was  notoriously  a  man  who  was  guided,  if  not 
governed,  by  his  womankind.  Eastwood  doubted  if 
the  discrepancy  of  years  would  not  outweigh  rank 
and  wealth  with  Mrs.  Damant,  and  of  Tessa  he  was 
sure  of  nothing  but  that  the  thought  of  him  as  a  lover 
had  never  crossed  her  mind. 
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'*  But  it  shall  before  to-day  is  out ! ''  thought  Lord 
Eetstwood,  as  he  welcomed  his  friends  to  what  he 
termed  his  "desolate  home.'* 

The  phrase  struck  the  Canon's  ear. 

"  Don't  you  see  any  more  of  your  neighbour  ? "  'he 
asked ;  and  his  host's  quick  negative  made  the  old 
man  shake  his  head,  and  add — 

*'I  am  sorry.  You  are  so  cut  off  from  people  of 
your  own  class  here,  and  the  Romaines  of  Elibank 
are  always  reooguised  by  the  county.  Besides  which, 
my  young  friend  Austin  is  a  man  of  quite  excep- 
tional ability." 

*'  His  house  is  rather  a  bear-garden,  I  should  think," 
said  Eastwood.  "I  remember  the  first  time  I  called 
I  was  nearly  overturned  by  the  onslaught  of  half  a 
dDzen  shock-headed  youngsters — ^all  hair  and  freckles 
— 2.nd  that  Romaine  seemed  to  take  it  all  as  a  matter 
of  course." 

'*  He  is  very  good  to  them,"  mui 
and  Tessa  added — 

••There  could  not  have  been  h 
Eastwood ;  it  was  not  the  holid 
and  Tom  must  have  been  at  scho 

•'There  were  certainly  plenty  a1 

•'  Only  Ted  and  Harold  and  Frai 
is  always  as  good  as  gold." 

"  Only  I  I  wonder  Romaine  sta 
can't  seem  much  like  his  own." 

*'No — pnly  like  his  home," 
said  Tessa  softly. 

•'  His  father  died  without 
a  will,"  explained  the  Canon  ; 
"so  everything  came  to  Aus- 
tin, and,  except  for  a  small 
jointure  to  their  mother, 
these  poor  children  were 
utterly  unprovided  for.  I 
don't  know  exactly  how  it 
was  managed,  but  Austin 
contrived  to  have  the  estate 
charged  with  a  suitable  join- 
ture for  Mrs.  Romaine,  and 
a  fair  provision  for  the 
children,  but  as  times  are,  it 
falls  heavily  upon  him.  He 
has  to  farm  his  own  land 
simply  because  he  can't  let 
it,  even  at  ruination  rent.  It 
would  all  go  back  to  waste 
land  if  he  didn't  farm  it  him- 
self, and  I,  for  one,  honour 
him  for  doing  it." 

"He  could  get  a  bailiff,  I 
suppose,"  said  Eastwood  in- 
differently, and  with  the  in- 
stinct of  opposition  that  was 
always  evoked  in  him  by  the 
name  of  Austin  Romaine. 
He  spoke  to  the  Canon,  but 
it  was  Tessa  he  was  looking 
at — Tessa,  who  was  sitting  so 
still  and  so  erect,  a  slight 
scornful  smile  just  touching 
the   gracious   carves   of   the  "  * 


beautiful  mouth,  and  a  certain  thrill  of  excitement 
under  her  quietness  that  was  by  no  means  lost  upon 
him.    He  crossed  the  room  and  bent  over  her  chair. 

"Am  I  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  offended  you?" 
he  asked,  looking  down  at  the  half-averted  face. 

"Offended?  Oh,  no  I  I  have  no  right  to  be 
offended." 

"  I  would  rather  hear  you  say  you  have  no  cause." 

"  No  personal  cause,  certainly,"  she  conceded : 
"but" — with  mounting  colour — "I  think  you  were 
unjust." 

"  To  Mr.  Austin  Romaine  ?  Ton  need  not  pity  him  ! 
To  have  such  a  champion  would  atone  for  greater 
injustice  than  mine." 

"  I  am  not  a  champion,"  she  protested  ;  "  I  told  you 
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I  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter.  But  yon 
^tre  unfair — ^and  the  Romaines  are  all  such  old  friendfl 
of  ours " 

**  That  even  a  still  older  one  may  not  presume  to 
criticise  them  ?  Well,  it  shall  be  so,  then.  I  will  try 
to  think  small  boys  a  delightful  institution,  and 
farming  the  noblest  of  human  occupations  ! " 

"  If  you  choose  to  twist  my  words,  and  turn  them 
into  ridicule,  I  cannot  help  it,''  said  Tessa,  with  such 
cold  displeasure  that  he  set  himself  seriously  to  make 
his  peace. 

He  found  it  more  difficult  than  he  expected.  She 
was  really  annoyed,  perhaps  as  much  with  herself  as 
with  him,  and  was  all  the  more  implacable  for  feeling 
that  she  had  been  betrayed  into  a  foolish  position. 
Why  need  she  hare  taken  up  the  gauntlet  for  Austin 
Romaine  ?  Was  he  not  abundantly  able  to  take  care 
of  himself  ?  And  if  not,  it  was  certainly  no  business 
of  hers.  She  wished  that  she  had  never  spoken — that 
Lord  Eastwood  would  let  the  subject  drop ;  above  all, 
that  he  would  not  affect  to  consider  her  pleasure  or 
displeasure  so  vital  to  his  peace  of  mind.  What  did 
it  all  mean  ?  or  was  it  only  her  fancy  that  this  was 
what  his  manner  expressed? 

She  was  glad  when  at  last  he  left  a  subject  that  he 
perhaps  felt  to  be  full  of  possibilities  of  discord,  and 
invited  his  guests  to  come  and  look  at  the  picture 
gallery  before  it  got  dark. 

It  was  a  long,  low  room,  built  above  the  dining- 
room,  and  lit  partly  by  a  skylight,  and  partly  by  a 
window  at  one  end,  through  which  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  level  grey  fenland,  with  the 
cathedral  in  the  distance,  outlined  greyly  against  the 
dull  grey  sky.  It  was  one  of  the  handsomest  rooms 
in  the  house,  with  a  roof  supported  on  oaken  rafters, 
4ind  a  polished  oak  floor.  The  paintings  were  most  of 
them  above  the  level  of  family  portraits,  while  some 
were  by  celebrated  painters,  and  were  sufficiently 
valuable  in  themselves  to  make  the  gallery  famous 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  late 
Lord  Eastwood  had  been  a  recluse  for  so  many  years 
that  even  the  Canon  was  a  stranger  to  the  Sir  Joshuas 
and  Grainsboroughs  that  were  the  pride  of  Eastwood 
Park. 

He  was  all  enthusiasm  and  discriminating  praise, 
and  Mrs.  Damant  was  delighted  to  see  a  place  of 
which  she  had  heard  so  much ;  but  Tessa  looked  dis- 
turbed, and  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  shrink  from 
Lord  Eastwood's  attentions,  and  perhaps  to  feel  that 
they  were  not  so  entirely  the  expression  of  a  fatherly 
interest  in  his  old  friend's  daughter  as  she  had  hitherto 
believed.  She  hurried  through  the  gallery,  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  rows  of  defunct  Eastwoods  staring 
down  at  her  from  the  walls,  while  the  Canon  looked 
conscientiously  at  every  picture,  examining,  criticis- 
ing, admiring,  pointing  out  beauties  to  Mrs.  Damant, 
and  thoroughly  enjoying  himself.  Between  the  old 
man's  voluminous  criticisms  and  his  daughter's  fear 
of  the  polished  and  slippery  floor,  their  progress  was 
«o  slow  that  Tessa  had  harried  Lord  Eastwood  to  the 
•end  before  the  others  were  half-way  down  the  room. 

If  her  object  was  not  to  be  alone  with  him,  her 
haste  had  defeated  itself,  and  Lord  Eastwood  was 
not  a  man  to  miss  an  opportunity.    Something  in 


his  manner  made  her  nervous  at  once,  but  she  did 
her  best  not  to  show  it. 

*'  What  a  beautiful  view ! "  she  said,  looking  out 
of  the  window.  "  And  oh  !  you  can  see  the  cathedral  I 
Are  you  not  glad  ? " 

**  I  am  glad  of  anything  that  makes  Eastwood  find 
favour  in  your  eyes." 

**  I>o  you  not  like  it  yourself  \ "  said  Tessa,  wilfully 
blind  uid  deaf  to  looks  and  tones  she  would  not 
understand. 

**  I  ?  How  can  I  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  •*  Do  you  not 
know  how  solitary  my  life  is  ?  Only  one  thing 
could  make  a  home  of  this  dreary  Eastwood  Park." 

She  laughed  uneasily. 

**  Ton  are  very  hard  on  our  poor  fens.  They  are 
not  beautiful,  perhaps '* 

"  Perhaps,  indeed  ! " 

"Not  at  this  time  of  year,  but  in  summer  you 
will  find  it  different." 

"I  hope  so.    But,  Tessa,  it  rests  with  you " 

Tessa  drew  back,  distressed  and  dismayed,  but 
what  she  might  have  said  was  left  unknown.  A 
sudden  startled  cry  from  Mrs.  Damant  brought  them 
both  swiftly  to  her  side,  and  the  Canon,  who  had 
been  lingering  over  a  fascinating  Sir  Joshua,  hurried 
up  too. 

Mrs.  Damant  was  standing  before  a  portrait,  the 
frame  of  which  bore  the  inscription,  ''  Isabella  East- 
wood, 1754."  The  figure  was  that  of  a  girl  about 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  was  strikingly  graceful. 
The  face  was  dark,  with  very  dark  eyes  that  shone 
with  a  fine  mingling  of  innocence  and  pride. 

"  It  is  Tessa— it  is  Tessa  herself  I  '*  Mrs.  Damant 
cried.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  extraordinary  like- 
ness ?  '* 

"  Marvellous  I  "  cried  the  Canon,  as  much  astonished 
as  his  daughter.  "  Child,  stand  here,  and  let  us  look 
at  you  both," 

He  made  her  stand  beside  the  picture,  and  turned  to 
Eastwood  with  silent,  eager  appeal. 

The  likeness  was  certainly  remarkable.  There  was 
the  same  contour  of  countenance,  the  same  dark  eyes, 
the  same  lithe  figure,  even  the  same  expression.  For 
a  moment  Lord  Eastwood  did  not  speak.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  were  considering  what  to  say.  Then 
he  turned  to  Tessa,  and  bent  over  her  hand. 

'^I  will  call  Eastwood  desolate  no  more,  since  it 
possesses  so  fair  a  counterfeit  of  all  I  would  fain 
possess." 

*'  Eh  ? "  cried  the  Canon,  inclining  his  serviceable 
ear.  "  Don't  you  think  it 's  very  odd,  Eastwood — very 
odd  indeed?" 

"Veryl"  Lord  Eastwood  agreed.  "Or  at  least  it 
would  be,  if  we  were  not  all  possessed  of  a  more  or 
less  common  ancestry.  The  really  odd  thing  is  that 
likenesses  should  keep  so  much  to  families — ^not  that 
they  should  sometimes  be  found  apart  from  accredited 
relationships." 

'*  Humph ! "  said  the  Canon ;  "  perhaps  you  're  right 
The  theory  is  plausible,  though  I  confess  I've  never 
seen  such  a  striking  example  before.  I  should  be 
more  inclined,  myself,  to  suspect  a  strain  of  East- 
wood blood." 

''  I  suppose  your  pedigree  would  settle  that,"  said 
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Eastwood.  **But,  now,  if  youVe  had  enough  of  the 
gallery,  I  should  like  to  show  Tessa  the  Eastwood 
jewels.  I  had  them  brought  from  the  strong-box  on 
purpose." 

Mrs.  Damant  had  a  thoroughly  feminine  liking  for 
precious  stones,  and  the  Canon  had  something  appro- 
priate, legend  or  allegory  or  anecdote  to  fit  to  each 
shining  gem.  It  was  Tessa,  for  whose  benefit  they 
had  been  brought  forth,  who  had  nothing  to  say  aa 
each  yelvet  case  was  opened,  and  its  brilliant  contents 
flashed  upon  their  sight.  Only  once  she  showed  any 
but  the  most  perfunctory  interest,  and  that  was  when 
A  small  ring-box  of  antique  workmanship  proved  to 
be  entirely  empty. 

Lord  Eastwood  smiled. 

"I  was  as  much  puzzled  as  you  when  I  first  saw 
that,'^  he  said ;  ''  but  it  seems  there  is  a  curious  history 
attached  to  it.  The  ring  has  been  missing  for  about 
two  hundred  years,  and  there  is  a  doggerel  rhyme  con- 
cerning its  return  which  I  should  think  (if  anyone 
believes  it)  must  have  rather  damped  the  ardour  of  the 
search.  At  any  rate,  it  has  never  been  found,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  In  the  possession  of  some  very 
remote  cousin — too  remote,  perhaps,  to  dream  that  he 
is  related  at  alL'' 

**  What  was  the  legend  ? "  Tessa  asked. 

''Just  a  bit  of  unmeaning  doggerel— 

" '  When  this  ring  returns  again 
Shall  be  an  end  of  Eastwood  men: 


No  wonder  no  one  has  been  in  a  hurry  to  find  it  I 
Though  of  course  it  may  only  mean  that  the  title  will 
pass  to  the  female  line.'* 

''What  was  the  ring  like?"  asked  Mrs.  Damant; 
but  Eastwood  could  not  tell  her. 

"There  is  a  description  somewhei:  'n  the  family 
archives,  but  I've  never  hunted  it  out.  I've  no 
particular  curiosity,  and  if  the  legend  is  to  be  trusted, 
it's  decidedly  against  my  interest  to  have  it  found,'* 
he  said  lightly.  And  then  he  declared  that  his  guests 
must  be  famishing,  and  took  them  down  to  the 
nondescript  meal  which  had  been  arranged  in  lieu  of 
luncheon,  and  was  a  dinner  in  all  but  name. 

But  when  his  guests  had  gone.  Lord  Eastwood  took 
a  candle,  and  repaired  to  the  gallery  once  more.  He 
stopped  before  the  canvas  that  bore  the  name  of 
''Isabella  Eastwood,  1754,"  and  for  a  few  moments  he 
stood  before  it  in  silence.  It  was  a  small  painting 
in  an  Inconspicuous  frame,  and  in  Eastwood's  rare 
visits  to  the  gallery  it  had  escaped  his  notice ;  but  a£ 
he  looked  at  it  now,  he  wondered  the  likeness  to  Tessa 
Damant  had  not  arrested  his  attention. 

He  called  himself  Tessa's  lover,  and  this  painted 
face  was  as  like  Tessa's  as  if  she  had  sat  for  it.  But 
the  words  he  uttered  as  he  turned  away  were  scarcely 
a  lover's  soliloquy. 

"  What  a  fool  I  was  to  bring  them  here !  '*  he  said. 
"What  a  fool  I  was!" 

(To  5e  oorUinued.) 
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ON    MINDING    ONE'S    P^s    AND    Q's. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "JOSHUA  PADGETTS." 


IE  origin  of  this  title  is  obscure. 
I  will  make  two  suggestions: 
— ^the  one  Is  that  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  a  farmer's  direction 
to  his  servant  to  go  and  "  mind 
the  peas  from  the  crows ;  "  the 
other  is  that  an  inattentive 
schoolboy  transposed  the  o  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  stroke,  and  the  tutor  told  him 
he  had  better  "mind  his  p'B  and  ^'s." 

Now,  if  the  former  should  be  the  original  quota- 
tion, the  sense  is,  that  one  should  use  ordinary 
prudence  and  foresight  in  the  business  matters  of 
life:  if  the  latter  be  correct,  then  it  is  equivalent 
to  saying,  that  the  man  who  makes  heedless  blunders 
may  look  out  for  squalls.  Let  us  consider  them  in 
order. 

1.  No  farmer  who  meant  to  live  by  his  profession 
would  leave  his  newly  sown  pea-field  to  the  mercy 
of  the  birds,  for  they  would  soon  root  up  the  bulk  of 
the  seed,  and  completely  ruin  the  crop.  And  if  we 
happened  to  know  anyone  who  was  guilty  of  such 
carelessness,  we  should  say  within  our  hearts,  "  That 
man  deserves  to  lose,  because  he  does  not  try  to  win." 
You  will  all  agree  with  me  in  this,  I  am  sure.  Very 
well%     Now  carry  this  condemnation  of  carelessness 


into  your  own  lives.  Do  you  remember,  my  friend, 
when  you  started  in  life  some — ^perhaps  many — ^years 
ago?  Tou  were  young  and  careless  then,  and  took 
little  heed.  But  you  were  not  a  farmer  t  Oh,  yes 
you  were — ^you  ha4  no  land,  but  you  had  y&ur  life  to 
farm.  And  a  pretty  mess  you  made  of  it  1  The  seed 
was  good,  and  the  field  was  fair,  but  you  let  the  crows 
and  the  pigeons  come  in  and  pluck  out  the  best  of  the 
crop.  Fair  was  the  field  I  say,  for  godly  parents  had 
done  their  best  to  make  it  fair;  and  good  was  the 
seed,  for  it  came  from  the  g^ranary  of  God.  But  what 
was  the  use  of  fair  field  or  good  seed  if  you  did  not 
take  care  of  them  ?  Hatred  came  in  and  plucked  out 
Love,  and  Envy  alighted  and  spoiled  brotherly  kind- 
ness. Tou  did  not  know  it — ^they  came  in  unawares  ? 
Now,  my  friend,  what  did  you  say  of  the  farmer 
who  took  no  precaution  of  watching  his  crops  ?  And 
what  must  you  say  of  yourself  if  you  neglected  to 
guard  the  field  of  your  life  from  the  attack  of  its 
natural  enemies? 

But  I  have  another  man  in  view — a  man  of  grey 
hair  and  weary-looking  lace,  of  bent  shoulders  and 
aching  heart.  Your  life  has  been,  from  a  busineas 
point  of  view,  a  failure  from  start  to  finish ;  and  yet 
not  without  intermittent  gleams  of  prosperity.  At 
one  time  you  were  a  prosperous  tradesman  with  a 
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lar/e  stock  (all  paid  for),  a  villa  outside  the  to^ii, 
and  a  nice,  comfortable  balance  at  your  banker's.  And 
one  momingr  you  woke  to  find  yourself  comparatively 
poor,  for  your  stock  had  been  consumed  by  fire,  and 
you  were  not  insured.  You  called  it  '*  a  slap  in  the 
face,"  I  call  it  "  the  crows  on  the  peas.''  Things  came 
round  in  time,  and  you  had  almost  recovered  your 
loss,  when  a  friend  (that  is,  a  person  you  knew  by 
sight,  but  of  whose  real  character  you  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing)  camo  to  you  with  a  request  that  you 
would,  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  without  the 
slightest  risk,  be  "  bondsman  "  for  him  in  the  matter 
of  a  loan  he  was  about  to  contract.  He  put  it  to 
you  so  plausibly — there  were  so  few  men  of  whom  he 
would  like  to  ask  such  a  favour,  so  few  he  could 
trust  in  so  delicate  a  business — that  your  moral  back- 
bone lost  its  stiffness,  and,  between  good-natured 
thoughtlessness  on  your  part  and  flattery  on  his, 
you  weakly  yielded  to  his  entreaty.  In  less  than 
six  months  a  writ,  demanding  payment  of  some 
hundreds  of  pounds,  was  served  upon  you,  and  you 
had  to  pay.  Then  you  waxed  eloquent  on  the 
perfidy  of  mankind ;  you  put  yourself  forward  as  one 
of  the  most  victimised  of  men ;  you  said  your  case 
«ras  an  example  of  the  evil  effects  of  having  a  kind 
heart  and  generous  disposition,  whereas  it  was  only  a 
very  commonplace  instance  of  the  crows  and  the 
peas.  But,  anyway,  you  learnt  a  lesson  then,  didn't 
you  ?  We  shall  see.  Once  more  you  put  your  hand 
to  the  plough  and  started  to  retrieve  the  mistakes 
of  the  past.  By  dint  of  hard  work  and  much 
economy  you  stood  at  last  pretty  much  were  you 
stood  before  that  loan-without-a-particle-of-risk  affair. 
But  you  were  growing  older,  and  your  young  folks 
were  wanting  to  start  in  life,  so  a  little  more  money 
would  be  particularly  useful.  Looking  down  the  ad- 
vertisement columns  of  your  special  "  dally "  one  day 
your  eye  caught  the  following  :— "  Partner  wanted, 
with  £1,000  at  command.  Profits  not  less  than 
£1,000  per  annum,  wbioh  might  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased. Money  required  to  extend  premises,  owing 
to  the  enormous  increase  of  business.  None  but 
principals  treated  with.  N.B.  This  is  genuine.  Ad- 
dress,"' etc.  Well?  Ck>me,  come,  you  needn't  hang 
your  head  like  that  Can't  respect  a  man  like  you  / 
Nonsense,  man  I  I  don't  withhold  respect  from  a  fellow- 
creature  because  he  is  short  of  worldly  wisdom.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  reverence  your  grey  hairs — ^what 
few  there  are  of  them;  the  sight  of  your  dear  old 
face,  weary  and  worn  and  sad,  draws  my  heart  to 
yon  in  spite  of  myself;  you  are,  with  all  yoxir 
faults,  one  of  the  trusting  ones,  one  of  the  gentle 
ones,  one  of  the  loving  ones ;  but,  all  the  same,  my 
friend,  it  must  be  confessed  that  you  have  let  the 
crows  make  a  terrible  mess  of  your  field. 

Still,  you  are  not  alone  in  the  world ;  far  from  it. 
Scores  of  people  keep  you  company.  Look  at  that 
woman  who  is  passing  in  her  carriage.  Seen  from 
a  distance,  she  has  the  appearance  of  being  one  of  the 
happy  and  fortunate,  as  she  undoubtedly  is  one  of 
the  rich  ones  of  the  earth.  But  when  you  look  into 
her  eyes  you  see  the  settled  cloud  of  pain  that  the 
eyes  can  never  hide,  even  though  the  face  shows  no 
trace  of  it.    Hers  is  only  a  common  story.    Because 


she  happened  to  be  good-looking  she  thought  herself 
perfection,  and  when  she  married  she  expected  to  be 
worshipped  instead  of  loved.  Standing,  then,  on  this 
high  pedestal  of  her  own  building,  she  considered  it 
was  not  necessary  for  her  to  think  of  her  huBband's 
wishes  and  tastes — ^the  servants  could  do  that;  and 
naturally,  though  mistakenly,  he  spent  more  time  at 
his  club  (where  his  tastes  and  wishes  were  considered) 
and  less  time  at  his  home.  This  treatment  offended 
her,  and  set  her  on  another  pedestal — dignity ;  and 
now  she  looks  back  on  a  spoiled  life— spoiled  because 
she  would  not  take  care  to  keep  the  love  that  was 
poured  at  her  feet.  The  crows  (conceit,  pride,  etc.) 
ruined  her  field. 

Come  into  this  workhouse  with  me ;  I  want  to  show 
you  a  paux>er  inmate.  Look  at  him — that  old  man  in 
workhouse  garb,  warming  his  wasted  hands  at  the 
fire.  He  once  "rolled  in  wealth,"  kept  a  pack  of 
hounds,  and  drove  his  four-in-hand.  But  he  overdid 
it.  He  spent  double  his  income,  and  mortgaged  hi» 
estate  to  find  the  money  that  his  extravagance  re- 
quired ;  he  kept  open  house  (and  not  a  very  creditable 
one,  either),  friends  fattened  on  him  (at  least  he  called 
them  friends),  servants  robbed  him,  knaves  courted 
him,  until  he,  like  the  son  in  the  Parable,  had  spent 
all  and  began  to  be  in  want.  The  end  soon  came,  ar^.d 
there  he  is !  .  The  crows  had  been  very  busy  in  his 
field. 

2.  Now  let  me  say  something  about  my  second  and 
alternative  suggestion — viz.,  that  the  man  who  makes 
heedless  blunders  may  look  out  for  squalls. 

Little  Tommy  Dodd  was  a  clerk  in  a  hardware  mer- 
chant's office,  at  a  salary  of  seventy-five  pounds  per 
annum.  He  was  young,  that  was  something  in  his 
favour,  and  he  was  ambitious,  that  was  rather  against 
him,  as  it  turned  out.  Ambition  in  itself  is  generally 
a  desirable  quality,  but  when  it  urged  little  Tommy  to 
take  to  himself  a  wife  it  was  decidedly  out  of  place. 
So  was  Jemima  Ann,  and  she  got  out  of  place  by 
overdoing  her  part.  Oh,  no,  she  wasn't  a  cook.  She- 
was  a  milliner's  assistant,  and  was  expected  to  dress 
well.  She  dressed  too  well,  however,  and  her  mistress, 
being  suspicious  of  her  honesty,  gave  her  notice  to 
leave.  Tommy  was  not  much  more  than  a  boy  in 
years,  and  he  was  quite  a  very  little  boj'  in  sense.  He 
hsid  frequently  seen  Jemima  Ann  passing  the  hard- 
ware merchant's  window,  and  he  fell  in  love  with 
her,  or  her  dresses.  By-and-by  he  scraped  acquaint- 
ance with  her,  and  made  love  to  her  axscording  to  his 
lights.  When,  therefore,  her  engagement  at  the 
milliner's  terminated,  her  engagement  with  Tommy 
began.  Their  course  of  love  (because  it  wasn't  true 
love)  ran  smoothly,  and  before  either  of  them  realised 
the  importance  of  the  step,  they  were  married.  Poor 
little  Tommy  soon  discovered  that  a  woman  may 
know  how  to  dress  herself  without  knowing  anything 
of  dressing  a  joint,  and  Jemima  Ann  soon  learnt  (in 
the  hard  school  of  experience)  that  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  pounds  per  annum  does  not,  after  deducting  house- 
hold expenses,  provide  much  for  articles  of  adorn- 
ment   And  thus  little  Tommy  found  the  squalls. 

I  have  taken  you,  my  courteous  reader,  into  a 
workhouse ;  come  with  me  now  into  a  prison.  Look 
at  these  men  who  are  marching  roxind  the  quadrangle. 
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each  one  oiurylng  a  hug^e  cannon-ball  in  his  hands. 
The  warder  sits  in  a  sort  of  sentry  box  directing  the 
operations  At  the  word  of  command  each  prisoner 
lifts  his  "shot'  from  the  short  wooden  pillar  on 
which  it  rests,  and  marches  on  to  the  next  pillar,  on 
which  he  deposits  his  "  shot  '*  until  the  warder  bids 


his  beer/'  as  the  country  folk  say,  and  became  a 
regular  visitor  to  the  village  public-house.  Here  he 
fell  in  with  bad  company  (a  by  no  means  unlikely 
thing),  and  the  bad  companions  induced  him,  who 
would  have  scorned  to  be  a  thief,  to  become  a  poacher. 
At   his    very    first  attempt   he    was   caught     The 


'  Looking  down  the  advertisement  columns." 
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liim  move  again.  Easy  work,  you  say  I  Not  at  all, 
my  friend — it  is  the  hardest  of  hard  labour.  The 
**  shot ''  is  heavy  in  the  first  place,  but  the  position  in 
which  the  men  lift  and  deposit  their  load  makes  it  still 
heavier.  The  pillar  on  which  the  ball  rests  when  not 
in  "  action "  is  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground ; 
and  the  prisoner,  in  lifting  and  depositing  his  shot, 
is  not  allowed  to  bend  his  knee,  so  that  the  muscles 
of  the  arms  and  back  are  severely  tried.  Men  of 
weakly  constitution  are  never  told  oflf  for  "shot 
drill.*'  Look  at  this  man  passing  us  now.  His  is  a 
very  common  story,  and  altogether  commonplace. 
He  began  life  badly.  When  only  a  lad  he  "  took  to 
42 


pheasants  at  Squire  Buddicombe's  had  been  taken 
winter  after  winter,  until  in  anger  and  despair  the 
Squire  discharged  his  head-keeper,  and  got  a  new  one 
in  his  place. 

The  new  man  determined  to  stop  the  poaching. 
He  took  his  "helps'' — the  under-keeper,  the  under- 
gardener,  the  farm  "  hand,"  and  the  stable-man — into 
the  principal  covert  night  after  night  as  soon  as  the 
poachers  began  to  be  busy.  He  heard  shots  fired  in 
other  woods,  but  he  never  altered  his  plans,  nor  went 
to  see  who  was  shooting.  "By  the  time  we  gets 
there,"  he  said  to  his  mates,  "  they  '11  be  miles  away. 
They  're  sure  to  come  here  some  night,  and  then  we  '11 
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nab  'em/'  All  things  are  said  to  oome  to  him  who 
waitB,  and  the  ])oacher8  came  to  him,  *'  When  I  g-ives 
you  the  signal/'  he  said,  ''  up  jou  jumps  and  at  'em 
you  goes." 

The  poachers,  four  in  number,  came  up  the  wood, 
firing  occasionally  at  some  unfortunate  bird  on  his 
perch.  The  place  where  the  keepers  were  hidden  was 
close  to  a  large  oak  in  whose  spreading  branches  phea- 
sants had  roosted  since  the  time  of  "  Good  Queen  Bess." 
On  this  particular  night  no  less  than  five  birds  slept 
in  their  windy  garret ;  but  the  old  oak  never  had  such 
*■  birds"  in  his  branches  before,  for  they  had  been 
fashioned  by  the  new  keeper  with  a  Imife  and  a 
saw,  and  they  were  a  deal  tougher  than  pheasants 
usually  are,  for  they  were  made  of  deal  and  brown 
paint. 

The  poachers  took  the  bait,  as  it  was  intended  they 
should,  and  the  four  guns  were  fired  almost  simul- 
taneously at  the  ''dummies.''  At  the  same  instant 
the  voice  of  the  keeper  rang  out,  "  Now,  mates,  up  you 
jumps  and  at  'em  you  goes  ! "  Five  to  four !  and  the 
four  handicapped  with  the  weight  of  a  guilty  con- 
science I  Their  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  flight, 
and  they  fied.  At  least,  all  fled  but  one,  and'  that 
one  was  too  young  and  green  at  the  work  to  know 
exactly  what  he  had  better  do.  Prudence  said,  '*  Cut 
it,  my  boy,  and  run  ; "  but  the  beer  within  him  said, 
'*  Stand  up  and  fight  like  a  man."  He  followed  the 
suggestion  of  the  beer,  and  now  he  is  enduring  the 
••  squalls." 

Notice  the  lad  who  is  passing  us  now.  This  is  no 
gaol-bird,  no  ordinary  type  of  prisoner.  There  is  no 
sensuality  in  the  face,  no  evidence  of  *'  beer  "  or  de- 
grading passions.  His  is  a  bright  and  open  counten- 
ance (clouded  now,  of  course,  by  the  shame  he  endures) 
weak,  perhaps,  but  intelligent.  He  has  none  of  the 
sullen  look  so  characteristic  of  the  prison.  He  is  a 
lad  of  lovable  temperament,  gentle  and  kind  to  all. 
Even  now,  while  he  languishes  in  prison,  a  dear  old 
mother  is  breaking  her  heart  for  love  of  her  boy. 


She  knows  well  enough  that  he  never  did  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  condemned.  It  was  a  base  con- 
spiracy got  up  by  the  guilty  parties  themselves,  or 
by  others,  whose  sole  object  was  to  bring  disgraoe  on 
one  of  whom  they  were  jealous.  Poor  old  mother  I 
It  is  well  that  some  should  have  faith  in  us  even 
though  wo  are  guilty.  And  guilty  he  is,  unfortunately. 
He  was  cashier  in  a  drapers  shop  in  the  city.  One  of 
his  fellow-shopmen  was  a  fool,  and,  as  fools  will, 
risked  his  money  on  horse-racing.  *'  Fools  for  luck  " 
is  an  old  adage  :  our  fool  was  lucky.  In  three  suc- 
cessive ventures  he  made  nearly  a  year's  salar}-.  This 
excited  the  cupidity  of  his  fellows,  and  one  or  two 
were  senseless  enough  to  play  at  the  dangerous  game. 
Our  prisoner,  here,  was  one  of  them.  Luck  did  not 
favour  him — perhaps  he  wasn't  a  fool ;  but  the 
tempter  said,  "  Try  again,  old  man  ;  luck  will  favour 
you  next  time."  He  tried  again  and  again,  with  the 
same  result,  and  resolved  to  give  it  up.  and  abide  the 
lose.  He  would  have  to  deny  himself  many  pleasures 
the  coming  winter;  but  he  knew  the  worst  of  that. 
Then,  at  that  unlucky  moment  when  the  lad  was 
smarting  under  the  sense  of  defeat,  the  tempter  came 
and  said,  "It's  as  safe  as  houses — a  moral  certainty  ; 
we  can't  lose.  You  '11  get  back  all  you  've  lost,  and  be 
a  winner  into  the  bargain."  The  boy  lay  awake  all 
that  night  wondering  how  he  could  raise  the  money. 
The  next  day  he  had  to  take  the  cash  to  the  bank. 
What  could  be  easier  than  to  borrow  five  pounds? 
How  easy  it  would  be  to  pay  it  into  the  bank  in  a 
week  or  so  at  furthest — after  the  horse  had  won  1 
But  the  horse  lost,  and  while  the  poor  misguided 
youth  was  casting  about  him  for  some  way  of  re- 
funding the  money,  the  loss  was  discovered,  and  the 
delinquent  was  handed  over  to  the  police.  Now,  you 
see,  he  is  paying  dearly  for  his  folly.  More  squalls  ! 
Thus,  all  the  world  over,  we  have  to  suffer  for  our 
blunders  and  sins.  Let  me,  therefore,  conclude  this 
paper  with  the  hope  that  my  readers  will  be  even 
more  careful  to  mind  their  ys  and  ^'s. 


SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOMR 

NEW   SERIES. 


No.  1.    God's  Covexaxt  witd  Israel. 

To  nail — Exodus  xxir.  1 — 12.     Golden  Text, 

Hebrews  riii.  10. 

I  )  THE  TEACHER.    These  notes 

are  intended  to  be  for  the 
teacher's  help  and  guidance  in 
using  the  International  Series  of 
Lessons.  The  subject  will  gene- 
rally be  divided  into  two  or  three 
heads  for  cler/.-ness.  Similarly, 
two  or  three  practical  lessons 
will    be    given.      The    children 

I  should  be  encouraged  to  write 

the  subject  of    the    lesson,  the 

heads,  and  the  lessons,  in  a  note-book,  or  at  least  to  be 

able  to  repeat  them  the  following  Sunday. 


I.  The  Sacrifice.  (1—".)  Israelites  are  still  en- 
camped at  foot  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments have  been  given,  and  many  other  rules  for 
their  guidance.  Moses  had  been  alone  with  God  en 
the  mountain,  talking  with  Him.  Now  he  is  told  to 
bring  with  him  Aaron.  Nadab  and  Abihu.  and  seventy 
elders  of  Israel.    Why  were  these  chosen.' 

Moses,  as  the  leader  of  the  Israelites. 

Aaron,  as  the  high  priest,  with  two  of  his  sons. 

Elders,  as  heads  of  the  people. 

For  what  purpose  did  they  go? 

iror^Zi//?— always  first  duty  in  going  to  God. 

Cmnviunion  with  God,  to  learn  of  Him. 

Instruction — that  they  might  teach  the  people. 

Now  Moses  returns  to  the  peojile.    What  does  he  do  7 

1.  Telia  them  God's  mc-sag**. 
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"2.  Writes  down  God's  words  for  use  of  posterity. 

3.  Builds  an  altar  for  worship. 

4.  Builds  twelve  pillars  for  a  memorial. 

5.  CX£fers  up  sacrifices  to  God. 

II.  The  Covekant.  (6—8.)  Now  follows  interest- 
ing scene.  Oxen  have  been  killed  in  sacrifice ;  half 
4^he  bio  d  is  sprinkled  on  the  altar;  then  a  pause 
jnade.  Moses  reads  the  wards  of  the  Covenant  made 
between  God  and  them.  He  will  be  their  Grod,  if  they 
will  serve  Him.  The  people  answer  with  one  voice — 
they  will  serve  God.  What  follows?  Moses  takes 
the  basins  of  blood— sprinkles  the  book  of  the  cove- 
iiant  (Heb.  ix.  19)  and  the  people,  as  sign  of  the 
covenant  made  between  God  and  them. 

What  would  this  teach? 

1.  People  needed  a  Mediator  between  them  and 
Ood.    Moses  was  thus  a  type  of  Christ. 

2.  Without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  forgive- 
aies.4  of  sins.     (Heb.  ix.  22.) 

III.  The  Vision.  (9—12.)  The  representatives 
of  the  people  draw  near  to  God.    What  did  they  see  ? 

Not  His  face,  for  no  one  may  see  *A«(  and  live 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  20.) 

1.  They  saw  His  glory,  as  Isaiah  did  (Isa.  vi.  1 — 6)  ; 
as  the  three  chosen  disciples  did  (St.  Matt  xvii.  2). 

2.  They  ate  in  His  presence — an  earnest  of  the 
heavenly  feast. 

B.  Moses  received  into  closer  communion  still. 
Lessons.      1.  The    importance   of    a    eocetiant  — 
pledged  to  serve  God. 

2.  T/tt'  solemnity  of  a  covenant — God  will  keep  His 
part;  we  must  keep  ours.    (Eccles.  v.  4.) 

3.  The  bU'SH'ditcM  of  a  coccnant — I  will  be  to  them 
&  God,  they  shall  be  to  Me  a  people. 


No.  2.    The  Golden  Calf. 
To  nad—Exudus  xjexii.  15 — 26.      Golden  Text, 
1  St,  John  T.  21. 

I.  A  Sad  Return.  (15—18.)  Where  had  Moees  been  ? 
On  Mount  Sinai  forty  days  talking  with  God.  What 
had  he  been  doing.' — 

(r/)  Jiiceiring  laws  and  instructions  from  God. 

(/»)  Seeing  glimp.?es  of  God's  glory. 

(r)  Hearing  sad  tale  of  Israel's  sin  during  his 
4ibsence  (ver.  8). 

(r/)  Pleading  with  God  for  the  people  (ver.  11). 

Now  time  come  for  him  to  leave  God's  presence. 
Who  was  with  him  .*  Joshua,  his  servant — ^the  great 
warrior  (xvii.  13).  What  did  he  bring  down  from  the 
3Ioiint.*    Notice  about  these  tables— 

(</)  They  were  the  work  of  God — graven  stones. 

<A)  They  were  written  by  God.    . 

<r)  They  were  written  on  both  sides. 

Probably  first  four  commandments  telling  man's 
*'  duty  to  God  "  on  one  stone,  and  last  six,  "  duty  to 
neighbour'  on  the  other.  Now  Moses  and  Joshua 
Approach  the  camp.  They  hear  noises.  Joshua,  the 
•cap:ain,  thinks  war  has  broken  out.  Moses  rightly 
<li.scerns  the  wild  singing. 

II.  A  Sad  Meeting.    (19—26.)    What  a  strange 
and  sad  sight ! 

The  golden  calf  a  supposed  image  of  God. 

The  people  dancing  and  singing  around  it 


Aaron  and  the  elders  joining. 

No  wonder  Moses*  anger  waxed  hot.  What  did 
he  do? 

(fl)  Cast  down  and  broke  the  two  tables  of  stone. 

The  people  unworthy  to  see  or  read  them. 

(h)  Burned  the  golden  calf  in  the  fire. 

Showing  the  folly  of  making  idols. 

(^0  ^'txed  ashes  of  calf  with  water — made  the 
people  drink  the  mixture. 

Showing  the  bitterness  of  sin. 

(d)  Bemo-nst rated  with  Aaron. 

The  High  Priest  had  led  the  people  to  sin ! 

What  excuses  had  Aaron  to  offer/ 

(a)  Throws  cff  the  hla/»w  on  the  people — too  prone 
to  mischief. 

(^)  Tells  a  lie.  The  gold  cast  in  fire  came  out 
a  calf! 

III.  A  Bright  Spot.  (Ver.  26.)  Moses  angry  with 
the  people,  indignaiit  with  Aaron,  wants  to  see  if 
any  have  remained  faithful  to  Gk)d. 

(a)  Stands  in  the  gate — the  place  of  justice. 

(If)  Calls  out  to  those  on  the  Lord's  side  to  come. 

(c)  Executes  God's  judgment  against  sin. 

Lessons.  1.  God  is  a  Spirit.  People  broke  second 
commandment — wanted  visible  representation  of  God. 
We  do  same  when  love  earthly  things  more  than  God. 
(Golden  text) 

2.  Firmness  in  resisting  wrong.  Aaron  failed  in 
this — ^proved  a  coward.  Need  never  be  afraid  of 
doing  right     (1  St  Peter  iii.  13.) 

3.  Zeal  in  God^s  service.  Moses  angry  against  sin — 
put  it  down — punished  it    A  noble  example. 


No.  8.    God's  Pbesexce  Promised. 

To  read — Exiulus  xxxiii.  12 — 23;  xxxiv.  1 — 7.   Golden 

Text— St.  Matthew  xxriii.  20. 

I.  God's  Presence,  (xxxiii.  12 — 17.)  Once  more 
Moses  talking  with  Grod  ;  this  time  not  on  the  Mount, 
but  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle.  God  speaks  not 
amid  thunderings  and  lightnings  as  at  giving  of  the 
law,  but  "  face  to  face  as  a  man  to  his  friend "  (ver. 
11).    See  the  conversation. 

Jf OSes'  prayer — ^for  himself  and  the  people. 

Plea — (a)  He  is  leader  at  Grod's  command. 

(ft)  Is  known  by  name  (i.^.,  individually)  by  God. 

(fl)  Has  received  mercy  from  God. 

Prayer— (a)  To  know  God's  way. 

(ft)  To  have  the  people  taken  back  into  favour. 

(r)  To  have  God's  special  presence. 

God's  answer — (a)  His  presence  shall  be  with  them. 

(ft)  The  people  shall  find  rest. 

(<?)  Moses'  prayer  is  heard. 

II.  God's  Glort.  (18—23.)  What  else  did  Mc^e^j 
ask  ?  Desires  to  see  God's  glory.  Why  ]  That  he 
may  know  God  better,  and  therefore  love  Him  more. 
But  no  man  can  see  God  and  live.    Why  not.' 

(«/)  The  sight  too  great  for  mortal  eye.  (St.  John  i. 
19.) 

(ft)  No  room  would  be  left  for  faith. 

But  God's  glory  will  be  seen  hereafter.  (1  St  John 
iii.  2.) 

Meanwhile  Moses  shall  see  part  of  God's  glory. 
God  will  protect  him  while  he  sees  some  rays  of  glory. 
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The  Quiver, 


What  does  this  show?  Moses  speoially  fayoured 
because  specially  upright  Like  Enoch,  "he  walked 
with  God."  So  "  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them 
that  fear  Him."    (Ps.  xxv.  14.) 

III.  God's  Goodness,  (xxxiv.  1 — 7.)  (1)  Seen  in 
acts^ 

(a)  The  tables  of  stone  renewed. 

(ft)  Moses  called  up  into  the  Mount  agcin. 

(c)  Qeodi  stands  by  Moses'  side. 

(2)  Heard  in  icordf — ^God  describes  Himself. 

(a)  His  name.— The  Loed— Jehovah — from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting.    (Ps.  xc.  1.) 

(ft)  His  character — vi^rriful,  forgiving  repentant 
sinners  ;  but  al80j«^,  punishing  wrong-doers. 

Lessons,  l.  The  blessing  of  God's  presence.  Why 
did  Moses  desire  it  so  eagerly  7  For  pardon  for  past 
sins  and  for  guidance  in  the  future.  Would  rather  not 
go  on  road  to  Canaan  than  do  so  without  Grod  (zzxiii. 
14).    Others  have  felt  the  same. 

Jacob  at  Bethel  found  it  the  gate  of  heaven.  (Gen. 
xxvui.  17.) 

St.  Paul  in  storm  comforted.    (Acta  xxvii  23.) 

The  same  blessed  presence  promised  us.    (Text.) 

2.  I%e  blessing  of  God's  wercy.  Where  would  Israel 
have  been  had  not  Gk)d  been  a  Grod  of  mercy  7  Is  not 
the  same  true  of  us  7  But  God  is  the  same  always. 
If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive.    (1  St.  John  i.  9.) 


No.  4.    Free  Giitb  fob  thb  Tabebkaclb. 

To  read—Exodus  xxxv.  20—29.  Golden  Text— 
2  Corinthians  ix.  7. 
L  The  Material.  (20—29.)  IsraeHtes  been  now 
about  100  days  in  the  wilderness  since  left  Egypt.  As 
yet  have  had  no  regular  place  of  worship.  Law  been 
given  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  Moses  during  his  forty  days 
in  the  Mount  been  told  how  to  make  the  Tabernacle. 
The  time  now  come  to  begin  the  work.  So  Moses  calls 
IsraeHtes  together  and  tells  them  what  to  do  (^er. 
1).  What  materials  would  be  wanted  7  Wood,  gold 
and  silver,  precious  stones,  oil,  spices,  skins,  etc. 
Where  would  all  these  come  from  7 

Wood  from  the  trees  in  Oasis,  near  Mount  Sinai. 

Precious  stones,  etc.,  from  things  given  by  Egyp- 
tians when  they  left  Egypt  (xiL  35,  36). 

Wool  and  skins  from  animals  taken  with  them. 

Oil  from  olive-trees. 

Spices  brought  with  them  from  Egypt. 

II.  The  Gifts.     These  things  all  giren  by  the 
people.    Why  ?— 

(fl)  Lave  to   God,  who  had  pardoned  and  blessed 
them. 

(ft)  Zeal  for  God's  Honse  now  to  be  built 

Many  ways  of  giving.    How  did  the  Israelites  give  7 

(a)  WUh  readiness— 9X,  once  did  as  were  told. 

(ft)    With   liberality— ^yen  gave  more   than   was 
wanted.    Had  to  be  stopped  from  giving  (xxxvi.  5,  6). 

(r)  WUh  sel/-sacriJicc'—g3,Ye  up  personal  ornaments. 

(d)  With  willingness— not  compulsion. 

But  not  only  pave  things— gave  also  personal  service. 

Men  gave  talents  and  skill  in  workmanship  (35). 

Wmn4m  spun  wool  of  sheep  and  hair  of  goats. 

Now  see  the  uses  of  the  different  things. 


Wood  for  the  boards  of  the  Tabernacle. 

Skins  for  the  covering. 

Wool  for  the  curtains  between  different  parts. 

Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  for  the  vessels. 

Spices  for  incense  in  daily  use. 

Oil  for  the  lamps. 

III.  Lessons.  All  this  teaches— 1.  Iloto  to  gire — 
not  grudgingly  or  of  necessity  (Text),  but  cheerfully^ 
willingly,  liberally^  as  God  has  given  us. 

2.  Wfuit  to  gicc.  The  best  we  have — as  the  lad 
gave  the  five  loaves.  (St.  John  vi.  9.)  As  Mary 
gave  the  precious  ointment  (St  John  xii.  3.)  A» 
Dorcas  gave  clothes.  (Acts  ix.  39.)  As  St.  Paul  gave 
all.     (Phil.  iii.  8.) 

3.  Why  to  give.  As  God  puts  it  into  our  hearts.  He 
has  given  us  all.    Shall  we  not  give  Him  something  i 


No.  5.    Tbe  Tabernacle. 

lb  read— Exodus  xl.  1—16.     Golden  Text— 

Revelation  xxi,  3. 

I.  The  Tabebnacle  Built.  (1-^.)  The  teacher 
must  show  a  plan  of  the  Tabernacle.  First  impresa 
these  things  on  the  children : — 

1.  It  was  made  on  a  plan  given  by  God — the  great 
Architect    (Heb.  viii.  5.) 

2.  It  was  an  oblong  tent  easily  taken  to  pieces,  size, 
45  ft  long,  15  ft  broad,  and  15  ft  high. 

3.  It  contained  two  divisions— The  Holy  Place  and 
the  Most  Holy  Place. 

4.  It  stood  in  a  large  open  space  enclosed  by 
curtains. 

5.  It  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  the 
twelve  tribes  being  placed  around  it. 

Now  take  the  different  parts  in  order : — 

The  Most  Holt  Place,  or  Holy  of  Holies  (ver.  3). 
The  innermost  part— a  small  recess  at  back  of  Taber- 
nacle, containing  only  Tlte  Ark — a  wooden  box  covered 
with  gold  containing  three  thingfs : — 

(a)  Aaran's  rod  that  budded,  showing  his  family 
chosen  to  be  priests.    (Heb.  ix.  4.) 

(ft)  A  pot  of  manna — laid  up  as  memorial  of  their 
food. 

(c)  The  two  tables  of  stone,  on  which  the  Command- 
ments  were  written. 

The  lid  (or  veil,  ver.  3)  of  the  ark,  called  the  Mercj^ 
Seat,  with  golden  figures  of  angels  at  the  two  ends^. 

The  Holy  Place.  This  also  contained  three 
things  :— 

(fl)  TJie  altar  of  ineense—wood  covered  with  gold, 
on  which  spices  were  burnt  twice  daily;  the  fire 
never  allowed  to  go  out 

(ft)  Tfie  table  of  slwwbread,  on  which  twelve  leave* 
were  placed  weekly. 

(r)  Tfie  golden  candlestick,  with  seven  branches  and 
lamps  to  give  light 

The  Coubt  op  the  Tabebnacle.  In  this  were 
two  things : — 

(«)  The  altar  of  burnt  offering.  This  stood  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  Holy  Place ;  made  square,  TJ  ft. 
each  way,  and  i^tt.  high.  On  this  the  animals  for 
sacrifice  were  burned  daily. 

(ft)  The  Laver,  Between  the  altar  and  the  entrance. 
Made  of  brass  of  the  polished  mirrors  of  the  women 
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(xzxviii.  8).    Its  use — ^for  the  prieet  to  wash  in  before 
entering  the  Tabernacle. 

II.  The  Tabernacle  Dedicated.  (9 — 16.)  At 
last  all  finished,  jast  a  year  after  leaving  Egypt. 
What  a  wonderful  year  it  had  been  1  Full  of  mercies, 
warnings,  judgments.  Now  they  have  the  visible  token 
of  God's  presence  always  with  them,  and  they  wiU 
start  on  their  road  to  Canaan  full  of  joy.  But,  first, 
all  things  have  to  be  hallowed,  or  solemnly  set  apart 
as  holy  to  God.  The  vessels  must  never  again  be  put 
to  common  use.  The  altar ^  laver,  and  everything 
must  be  hallowed,  the  pr'wsts  anointed  with  oil, 
washed  with  water,  receive  holy  garments,  for  they 
had  to  minister  before  a  holy  God. 


III.  Lessons.  The  Tabernacle  called  Tabernacle  of 
Witness,  (Acts  vii.  44.)  What  did  it  bear  witness 
to?— 

1.  Ood's  perpetual  presence — not  as  before,  merely 
by  a  cloud,  but  in  their  midst. 

2.  Ood's  acceptance  of  His  people— smoke  of  incense 
always  going  up,  type  of  prayer  ascending.   (Ps.  cxli.  2.) 

3.  Ood's  pardon  of  sin — daily  sacrifices  for  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  type  of  Christ's  blood  to  be  shed. 
(1  St.  Peter  i.  19.) 

So  still  with  us.  God  by  His  Spirit  dwells  with 
us.  (Text.)  Christ  lived  among  men  (St.  John  i.  14), 
and  His  people  shall  dwell  in  His  Tabernacle  in  the 
heavens  for  ever. 


THE      DELAYS      OF      CHRIST. 

BY  THS  REV.  WILLIAM   BUBNET,  M.A. 


T,"  it  has  been  well 
is  the  lifetime  of  the 
hty."        Whilst      we 
s,  having  only  a  brief 
»f  existence,  are  often 
id    to    unduly    hurry 
ork,  God  evolves  His 
designs  for  the  most 
lowly  and  gradually. 
It  was,  therefore,  in  beau- 
tiful accordance  with  His  Divine  character  that  our 
Incarnate    Lord    proceeded    in    fulfilling  the    work 
which  the  Father  had  given  Him  to  do.      For  at 
least   four   thousand    years    His    coming    had    been 
delayed,  and   when  in  the  fulness  of  time  He  did 
appear,  thirty  years  of  His  short  life  were  spent  in 
obscure  retirement  at  Nazareth.    There,  in  His  lowly 
peasant  home,  and  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  He  was 
content  to  learn  and  practise  deep  lessons  of  practical 
humility  and  dutiful  submission   to    parental   rule. 
Never  was  He  weary  of  waiting  the  appointed  hour 
for  commencing  His  ministry,  nor  did  He  once  break 
through  the  restraints  that  He  had  willingly  accepted. 
The  delay  seems  to  us  mysterious,  though  we  can 
discern  some  important  reasons  for  it. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  God-like  patience  He  acted 
throughout  His  earthly  life.  Each  day  brought  its 
■own  opportunities  for  holy  teaching  and  deeds  of 
power  and  mercy,  and  He  was  satisfied  with  using 
them  as  they  came,  remembering  that  **the  night 
oometh,  when  no  man  can  work."    The  service  of 


each  day  was  never  either  postponed  or  anticipated; 
but  He  always  acted  on  His  own  rule,  "  Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  St.  John  in  his  Gospel 
is  careful  to  mark  this  on  several  occasions.  Thus 
when  the  Virgin  Mother  at  the  wedding-feast  pre- 
sumed to  hint  that  He  should  then  put  forth  His 
power  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  guests,  Jesus 
firmly  replied,  "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? 
Mine  hour  is  nol  yet  come."  Again,  later  on,  when 
only  half  of  His  ministry  had  been  fulfilled,  His 
worldly-minded,  unbelieving  brethren  urged  Him  to 
leave  His  safe  retreat  in  Galilee  and  return  to  Judeea, 
that  His  disciples  also  might  see  His  works.  This 
was  His  gentle  though  stern  rebuke,  "  My  time  is  not 
yet  come  ;  but  your  time  is  alway  ready."  They  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  ungodly  world,  since  they 
were  of  it ;  whereas  His  times  were  in  His  Father's 
hands,  and  He  would  simply  wait  His  will.  Im- 
mortal till  His  work  was  done,  He  had  nothing  to 
fear.  "No  man  laid  hands  upon  Him,  for  His  houi 
was  not  yet  come."  But  as  soon  as  in  His  Divine  con- 
sciousness He  knew  that  the  hour  was  about  to  strike 
when  He  should  offer  His  atoning  sacrifice  and  return 
to  His  Father,  without  a  moment's  delay,  in  meek 
submi88ion,  He  goes  forth  to  bear  His  appointed 
sufferings.  (See  St.  John  xii.  23  ;  xiii.  1  ;  xvii.  1.) 
Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  His  life.  It  is.  how- 
ever, even  more  instructive  to  trace  particular  in- 
stances of  this  in  His  dealing  with  others.  Sometimes 
we  see  Him  with  loving  promptness  has.ening  to  the 
relief  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  whilst  at  other  times 
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He  acted  with  an  apparent  tardiness  and  reluctance. 
These  latter  cases  are  specially  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion, as  they  throw  much  light  on  His  mode  of  acting 
in  providence  and  grace  towards  His  people  still. 

The  ruler  of  the  synagogue  had  applied  to  Him  in 
behalf  of  his  only  daughter,  lying  at  the  point  of 
death.  This  was  indeed  an  urgent  case.  The  sand- 
glass of  the  loved  one's  life  was  hurrying  to  its  last 
grain ;  every  moment  was  most  precious,  and  Jesus 
sets  out  at  once  for  the  house  over  which  death  had 
cast  its  dark  shadow.  But  another  appeal  to  His 
compassion  waits  Him  on  the  way.  That  afflicted 
woman's  case  was  indeed  sad.  but  not  so  urgent.  It 
might  have  been  deferred  to  a  more  convenient 
moment,  it  would  seem ;  but  such  was  not  the  mind 
of  Christ.  He  pauses  to  hear  her  sorrowful  tale,  and, 
the  healing  virtue  having  entered  her  wasted  frame. 
He  dismisses  her  with  words  of  peace.  Meanwhile 
the  agonised  father  is  watching  with  keenest  anxiety 
the  unwelcome  interruption,  and  the  message  reaches 
him  that  his  daughter's  spirit  has  passed  away.  Still, 
in  the  end  all  was  well.  Biohly  were  his  faith  and 
patience  rewarded  when  his  child  was  given  back  to 
him  alive  and  welL  Thus  the  delay  was  fraught 
with  largest  blessing  to  himself  and  others.  So  it 
has  often  been  since.  How  many  a  parent,  like 
Rachel  bereaved  of  her  children  and  refusing  to  be 
comforted,  has  afterwards  seen  abundant  reason  in 
the  midst  of  her  deepest  grief  to  thank  God  for  the 
blessings  which  affliction  has  brought  to  her  own  soul. 

'*  A  shepherd,'*  said  a  mourning  mother,  telling  the 
story  of  her  conversion, ''  had  a  sheep,  the  sheep  had  a 
lamb ;  in  vain  had  the  shepherd  tried  to  lure  the  way- 
ward sheep  into  the  fold.  At  last  he  took  up  the  lamb 
and  carried  it  into  the  fold,  when  the  sheep  followed 
it  at  once."  Very  similar  was  the  method  by  which 
the  Good  Shepherd  had  dra^Ti  her  to  Himself. 

It  was  a  dark,  stormy  night  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee ; 
the  disciples  were  alone,  tossing  in  their  frail  bark  on 
the  angry  billows ;  Jesus  had  foreseen  their  danger, 
although  He  constrained  them  to  embark.  Had  He 
been  with  them,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  they  might 
have  had  less  fear.  But  He  still  lingered  on  the  hill- 
side, rapt  in  closest  communion  with  His  Father. 
Hour  after  hour  sped  by,  the  winds  rose  higher,  the 
waves  grew  rougher.  They  toiled  on,  rowing  in  the 
teeth  of  the  gale,  but  made  no  way.  Now,  it  was  the 
fourth  watch  of  the  night,  and  the  first  faint  streaks 
of  dawn  were  just  making  objects  visible,  when  at 
length  He  appears,  with  God-like  power,  firmly  tread- 
ing the  unstable  waters.  Why  this  delay  ?  From 
His  far-off  place  of  prayer  He  had  seen  their  peril,  and 
yet  had  not  stirred  to  avert  it.  Doubtless  He  was  ■ 
pleading,  not  only  for  their  temporal  deliverance,  but 
for  their  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare.  Lessons  were 
learnt  in  those  long,  dark  hours,  of  their  own  weak- 
ness, and  of  their  Master's  all-sufficiency,  never  after- 
wards forgotten.  So  has  it  often  been  with  Christ's 
Church  and  His  individual  people,  as  they  have  sailed 
over  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world.  In  moments 


of  distress  and  despondencj'  they  have  been  temptwi 
to  think  that  God  has  forsaken  them.  They  have 
perhaps  been  seeking  peace,  and  sought  in  vain.  They 
have  toiled  hard  in  prayer,  self -scrutiny,  and  t«truggle» 
with  their  besetting  siuji,  but  seemed  to  make  no 
progress.  All  the  time  Jesus  has  been  nearer  to  them 
than  the3'  supposed ;  and  at  length  by  His  Spirit  in 
His  Word  He  has  gently  whispered  to  their  souls,  **  I 
am,  be  not  afraid." 

Thus  it  was  with  Charles  Simeon,  when  a  young- 
man  at  Cambridge,  compelled  by  collegiate  rules  to 
communicate  at  Easter,  but  feeling  himself  unfit. 
Earnestly  did  he  strive  to  prepare  himself  for  that 
holy  sacrament,  and  only  girew  more  unhappy  and 
discouraged.  At  last  a  sentence  in  Bishop  Wilson'* 
manual  meets  his  eye — '*The  Jews  knew  what  they 
did,  when  they  transferred  their  guilt  to  the  head 
of  their  offering.'^  Through  that  small  crevice  light 
entered  his  soul.  He  laid  his  guilt  upon  the  Lamb 
of  Gkxl.  From  that  time  he  yielded  himself  to  His 
service,  and  enjoyed  His  presence  and  His  peace. 

Another  notable  example  of  Christ's  delay  was  in 
connection  with  the  Syro-Phccnician  woman.  Intel- 
ligent faith  was  combined  with  deep  distress  in  her 
application  for  her  afflicted  daughter.  It  must  have 
appealed  very  strongly  to  His  compassion,  and  seemed 
certain  to  oall  forth  His  immediate  attention.  Never- 
theless, at  first  He  received  her  with  chilling  silence, 
broken  only  by  apparent  refusal,  and  -followed  by 
reproach,  when  He  answered  and  said,  '*  It  is  not  meet 
to  take  the  children's  bread  and  to  oast  it  to  dogs." 
Never  did  Jesus  seem  so  unlike  Himself;  but  the 
event  amply  justified  so  severe  an  ordeal.  Her  faith 
grew  rapidly  through  it,  as  some  delicate  plant  thrive* 
under  a  forcing-frame,  and  she  was  dismissed  with 
the  heart-cheerijig  benediction,  "O  woman,  great  is 
thy  faith ;  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.*'  W^U 
has  Bishop  Hall  applied  the  lesson:  "Our  holy 
longings,"  he. observes,  "are  increased  by  delays;  it 
whets  our  appetite  to  be  held  fasting  :  the  benefit  that 
comes  with  ease  is  easily  contemned ;  long  and  eager 
pursuit  endears  any  favour."  How  many  a  Christian 
mother,  like  Monica,  has  had  to  plead  year  after  year 
for  the  conversion  of  some  wayward  son  I  The  spirit 
of  evil  has  seemed  to  get  further  possession  of  hiii 
heart.  The  object  of  so  many  earnest  prayers  has  not 
been  suffered  to  perish.  The  answer,  long  delayed,  has 
come  at  last,  and  the  once  unbelieving  wanderer  has. 
like  Augustine,  become  a  burning  and  shining  light. 

The  most  memorable  instance  of  our  Lord's  delay 
remains  to  be  noticed  in  His  dealing  with  the 
favoured  family  of  Bethany.  The  sisters  had  sent 
that  brief  but  most  touchi^jg  message,  "  Lord,  behold, 
he  whom  Thou  lovest  is  sick."  Nor  had  they  pre- 
sumed too  far  upon  their  interest  in  His  affection, 
for  the  Evangelist  adds,  ''Now,  Jesus  loved  Martha, 
and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus."  They  were,  indeed,  the 
objects  of  His  special  and  personal  regard,  and  might 
naturally  have  expected  that  He  would  at  once  hasten 
to  their  relief.      Yet  very  different  was   His   own 
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ooncloaion  from  their  premisses.  "When  He  had 
heard,  therefore,  that  he  was  sick,  He  abode  two 
days  in  the  same  place  where  He  was."  Perfectly 
aware  of  all  that  was  goin^  on  in  that  darkened 
chamber  of  suffering,  and  in  fullest  s}nnpathy  with 
the  sufferers,  for  this  very  reason  He  postponed  His 
visit  until  death  had  closed  the  scene,  and  hopo  had 
almost  died  with  Lazarus.  But,  had  He  not  done  so, 
a  most  convincing  proof  would  not  have  been  given 
of  His  power  over  the  universal  destroyer,  nor  would 
they  or  we  have  received  that  most  precious  balm  for 
wounded  hearts :  '*  I-  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life :  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  w^ere  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
in  Me  shall  never  die.''  Very  wisely  and  graciously 
ordered,  then,  was  this  delay.  And  although  we  can- 
not now  read  so  clearly  the  wisdom  which  often  denies 


our  entreaties  for  the  life  of  those  dear  to  ourselves, 
and  when  their  sickness  ends  in  death  it  is  indeed  hard 
to  bow  in  humble  submission,  yet  in  the  light  of  the 
bright  Resurrection  morning  all  shall  be  made  plain, 
and  friends  long  parted,  if  one  in  Christ,  shall  be  for 
ever  reunited.  Meanwhile  the  dawning  of  that  bliss- 
ful day  and  the  triumphant  Advent  of  our  King  are 
slowly  hastening  on. 

"  A^e  after  age  has  gone, 
Sun  after  sun  has  set," 

and  yet  He  has  not  appeared.  Why  this  long  delay  ? 
It  is  not  for  us  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons, 
which  the  Father  has  put  in  His  own  power.  One 
reason,  however,  is  revealed.  *'  The  Lord  is  not  slack 
concerning  His  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness ; 
but  is  long-suffering  to  usward,  not  willing  that  any 
should  perishfbut  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.'' 


»•-!» 


AN      EVENING      SONG. 


I WEETLY  sang  the  birds  one  even ; 
Crimson  was  the  sun,  and  low, 
Flushed  was  all  the  summer  heaven 
With  a  glorious  afterglow ; 
Softly  sighed  the  wind  in  whispers, 

Leaves  made  answer,  soft  and  light, 
Nature's  choir  were  saying  vespers 
In  the  temple  of  the  night. 

Why  doth  sadness  hold  thee,  maiden. 
With  the  sunlight  on  thy  breast/ 

Why  with  anguish  art  thou  laden. 
While  all  Nature  breathes  of  rest? 


"  Love  is  lost,"  the  maiden  faltered ; 

"All  is  dark,  and  sad  am  I." 
Still  the  choir  sang  on,  unaltered, 

Still  the  anthem  filled  the  sky. 

Suddenly  her  soul  responded 

To  the  hymn  that  round  her  grew ; 
Anguish  from  her  breast  rebounded, 

Sadness  from  her  bosom  flew ; 
Light  upon  her  soul  was  shining — 

Light  that  falls  from  Heaven  above; 
"  Cease,  oh  I  cease,"  she  cried,  "  repining  :• 

Life  is  crowned  with  perfect  Love.' 

J.  T.  BUBTON  WOLLASTON. 
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OUR    CHURCH    DOORS    AND    DOORWAYS. 


TTERE    and 


t  h  ere, 
many  long 
miles  apart,  we 
have  an  ancient 
church  door- 
way that  we 
may  say  is  a 
thousand  years 
old,  or  more. 
One  was  un- 
covered a  short 
time  ago  at  the 
west  end  of 
Monkwear- 
mouth  Church.  It  had  been  covered  over  with  plaster, 
or  *'  rough-cast,"  and  lost  both  to  sight  and  memory 


LINDI8FARNE. 
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for  a  great  number  of  years,  which  fact  doubtless 
helped  to  preserve  it  On  removing  the  plaster, 
those  who  were  looking  on  with  a  surpassing  in- 
terest saw  the  distinguishing  baluster  shafts  of 
Saxon  workmanship,  on  either  side  of  the  doorway, 
resting  on  large  stones  sculptured  with  bird-headed 
serpants,  twisted  in  an  unmistakably  Saxon  manner 
into  a  sort  of  chain-work ;  and  above  them,  curved 
from  one  to  the  other,  a  semicircular  door-head, 
the  same,  north-country  authorities  agree,  that  the 
old  Saxon  masons  must  have  placed  there  when  the 
church  was  first  founded  by  Benedict  Biscop.  four 
hundred  years  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Truly 
a  priceless  relic  of  the  rude  times  when  the  hearts  of 
men  began  to  be  stirred  by  the  Great  Tidings  t 

There  is  a  very  ancient  doorway  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nave  of  Ely  Cathedral,  grotesquely  glorious  and 
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saperb,  on  a  maoh  lander  scale.  It  is  called  the  Prior's 
entrance,  and  opens  into  the  Dean's  private  garden. 
It  has  a  semicircular   door-head,  the   tympanum  of 
which  is  carved  with  figures  representing  angeld  up- 
holding a   vesica  in   which  is  seated    the    Lord    of 
Heaven.     The  jambs  of  the  doorwav  are  rich  with 
scroll-work,  and   are   made   into  a   shoulder-headed 
form  with  outstretched  human  faces  projecting  from 
the  angles.    On  either  side,  between  the  jambs  and 
the  label    moulding,   there  is  a   column  on  which 
winds,  spirally,  from  its  base  to  its  cap,  a  series  of 
birds  and  animals  intertwining  their  necks,  or  touch- 
ing each  other's  beaks  or  lips,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  old  door  is   there 
no  longer,  having  prob- 
ably decayed,  but  this 
wondrous  work,  with  its 
power  and    pathos,  ap- 
peals to  us  still. 

Old  church  doors 
were  sometimes  nearly 
covered  with  ramifica- 
tions of  ornamental 
iron  -  work,  spreading 
from  the  hinges  in  mar- 
vellously equable  yet  in- 
definable designs.  Some- 
times their  stout  oak 
planks  were  studded 
with  large  nail-heads  or 
bolts;  and  their  locks 
and  handles  were  al- 
ways masterpieces  of 
the  smith's  skill.  But  as  we  have  said,  the  Ely  door- 
way is  void,  and  the  Monkwearmouth  doorway  is  also 
doorless. 

The   south   doorway  of  Steetley  Church   is   very 
ancient.     Around   the    semicircular  door-head  is  a 


MONKWEARMOUTH. 


series  of  large,  long,  sharp-pointed  bird-beaks,  point- 
ing downwards  towards  the  door ;  and  ronnd  these 
beaks  there  are  rows  of  zig-zag  ornament  The 
columniated  jambs 
are  also  carved  with 
intertwined  orna- 
ments and  animals 
of  dim  antiquity. 
The  idea  of  arrang- 
ing beaks  or  tongues 
to  form  an  enrich- 
ment seems  to  have 
found  favour  in 
the  old  masons' 
eyes.  In  Kilk- 
hampton  Church 
there  is  a  semi- 
circular doorhead. 
very  rich  in  zig-zag 
mouldings,  that  has 
a  bead-like  row  of 
foxy  heads  follow- 
ing the  curve  with 
their  tongues  lying 

upon  the  moulding  below  them  ;  and  in  Morwin 
stow  Church  there  is  a  variety  of  the  same  idea 
made  by  a  mixture  of  animal  and  human  heads  aU 
ranged  round  a  curved  moulding,  with  their  tongues 
or  chins  lying  upon  it — pitifully  quaint.  Less  strik- 
ing than  these,  but  still  belonging  to  the  early 
Norman  period,  is  a  doorway  in  Bucklebory^  Churoh, 
and  another  in  Thatcham  Church,  with  bead-woik. 
and  a  twisted  variety  of  zig-zag  ornament  marking 
the  oiTe,  and  spiral  enrichment  of  the  columns  dis- 
tinguishing the  other. 

Here  is  a  doorway  built  in  the  days  when  CSarileph 
was  Bishop  of  Durham.  It  is  in  Lindisfame  Priorr 
Church,  on  Holy  Island.    It  is  twice  as  high  as  it 
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is  wide,  without  taking  into  account  its  majestic 
door-head.  On  either  side  of  it  are  three  tall  cylin- 
drical columns  with  cushioned  capitals,  and  between 
these  columns  on  the  recessed  masonry  are  lines  of 
lozenged  ornament.  The  door-head  is  composed  of 
a  semicircle   made  with    seventeen    massive  stones, 


period,  and  the  early  Tudor  period,  we  have  portals 
that  leave  them  in  the  shade.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  it  was  long  ere  Scotland  dis- 
continued the  use  of  the  semicircular  door-head. 
There  is  a  doorway  in  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  Edin- 
burgh, very  robust  and   resolute  looking,  which  is 


DOOK    OF    ROCHRSTER    CATHEDRAL. 


round  which  are  twenty-five  more,  deeply  carved  with 
bold  zig-zag  work,  with  another  curve  of  twenty-nine 
more,  just  as  richly  carved,  and  beyond  that  a  noble 
sweep  of  label  moulding.  There  is  no  door  here 
either,  only  a  modem  iron  gate  through  which  we  can 
see  the  sturdy  pillars  of  the  nave,  the  moulded  arches, 
the  so-called  hood-inoulds  over  them,  the  maes  of 
superb  masonry,  wind-swept  and  weather-worn,  the 
great  piers  of  the  central  tower,  the  spot  near  which 
St.  Cuthbert  was  buried,  the  grass  growing  where  the 
paved  floor  used  to  be,  the  sky  where  the  roof  was, 
the  sea  through  gaps,  and  a  few  low  stone  houses 
in  the  distance. 

But,  though  Norman  doorways  eventually  became 
as  rich  as  honeycombs  in  their  closely  packed  orna- 
mentation, as  witness  the  west  doorway  of  Rochester 
Cathedral,  the  north  doorway  in  Durham  Cathedral, 
-and  many  other  late  examples,  when  we  come  to  the 
Plantagenet  period,  and  the  York  and    Lancastrian 


wrought  with  all  the  mouldings  of  early  fourteenth 
century  work,  with  leafy  pateras  inserted  between 
them,  and  with  foliated  capitals  to  its  clusters  of 
f»lendeT  columns,  that  yet  retains  the  semicircular 
arch;  and  there  are  several  other  examples  of  this 
long  resistance  to  change. 

Many  ancient  doorways  have  been  preserved  to  us 
comparatively  intact,  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
were  enclosed  in  porches  before  the  winds  and  rains 
obliterated  their  decorations,  or  have  been  in  some 
other  way  under  shelter. 

The  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  has  the 
&.T  of  a  vast  entrance  divided  into  three  tall  pointed 
arches,  with  a  gablet  full  of  ornamental  work  over 
each  of  them.  These  lofty,  cavernous  arches  form  a 
huge  portico  to  the  three  doorways  ensconced  within 
them.  There  is,  however,  a  porch  proper  of  two 
storeys,  thrown  out  before  the  central  doorway,  which 
is  enriched  with  niches  having  statues  in   them,  on 
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both  Btagres.  The  real  doorways  are  severely  simple, 
reliance  havinpr  been  placed  upon  clusters  of  plain 
columns  and  mouldin^rs  only  for  effect. 

For  a  reaction  set  in.  after  the  Norman  period,  in 
favour  of  extreme  simplicity.  The  north  doorway  of 
the  nave  of  Lanercost  Priory  Church  is  an  example 
of  the  severity  of  treatment  that  first  superseded  the 
richly  carved  curves  that  had  been  so  much  to  the 
Norman  masons.  Here,  from  the  plainest  bases  to  the 
plainest  caps,  having  one  narrow  band  of  carving 
only,  rise  two  slender  columns  ;  and  from  one  cap  to 
the  other  springs  a  lofty  arch  of  plain  mouldings, 
without  a  vestige  of  enrichment,  except  a  little 
foliage  on  the  dripstone  of  the  label  mould.  It  was 
as  though  a  surfeit  of  decoration  had  been  brought 
about,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  tolerated. 
*'High  thinking''  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
graceful  allurements ;  purity  and  simplicity  were  to 
be  taken  from  their  hiding-place,  and  set  up  before 
all  eyes. 

As  time  went  by.  simplicity  was  once  more  set  aside ; 
ornamentation  crept  in.  At  first,  a  little  more  foliage. 
Then,  a  little  g^metric  configuration.  Then,  niches 
full  of  figures  overhung  with  tabernacle  work,  bas-re- 
liefs, finials  and  crockets.  Finallj-.  lavish  smnptuous- 
ness  of  decoration.  Luxury  was  beginning  to  establish 
itself  in  the  homes  of  our  forefathers,  and  it  did 
not  seem  good  to  them  to  leave  the  "  habitations  "  of 
the  Lord  with  less  enrichment  than  their  own.  Before 
the  full  extent  of  ornamentation  was  reached,  there 
were  doorways  made  with  arched  headings  inserted 
wuthin  spare  compartments,  which  left  spandrels  to  be 
filled  with  carving.  In  Merton  College  Chapel,  Oxford, 
the  hood-mould  is  united  to  the  string  course,  or  rises 
to  its  level.  The  door  is  panelled,  and  strengthened 
with  many  bolt-heads,  in  this  particular  being  less 
interestiiig  than  the  door  of  the  hall  in  the  same 


college,  which  has  very  splendid  floriated  hinge* 
extending  over  the  whole  of  it.  There  were  also  door- 
ways divided  in  the  centre  b^^  a  pillar,  or  a  cluster  of 
pillars,  with  foliated  heads  to  the  divisions,  and  a 
quatrefoil,  or  some  other  ornamental  work,  to  fill  up 
the  space  over  them,  under  the  large  arch  encom])assin<r 
them.  Masks  and  clumps  of  foliage  were  often  used 
for  dripstones  at  this  time.  There  is  a  doorway  thus 
divided  at  St.  Cross,  Hampshire  :  and,  amongst  many 
more,  another  in  Linoluden  Abbey  Church,  though  of 
rather  later  workmanship.  The  doorway  leading  into 
the  Chapter-house  of  Rochester  Cathedral  is  a  stage 
beyond  these  in  richness.  The  door  is  divided  by 
mullions  and  transoms  into  many  cusped-headect 
compartments;  and  the  doorway  has  a  series  of 
sculptured  figures  rising  one  above  another,  and 
following  its  sharp  curve  till  it  terminates  withangeU 
meeting  at  its  apex;  the  w^hole  being  encompassed 
with  an  edging  of  bold  flowing  crockets,  culminating- 
in  a  finial,  which  environment  stands  out  of  a  square 
background,  filled  with  diaper-work.  Masonry',  at  this 
time,  had  arrived  at  an  expression  of  ecstasy. 

It  was  destined,  however,  to  go  further.  We  have 
but  to  mention  the  chapel  of  King*s  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle ;  and 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
w^ith  their  great  following.  Doorways  became 
veritable  invitations  to  enter,  with  their  canopies, 
their  niches,  their  sculpture,  and  other  enticing  de- 
corations. And  then,  when  this  height  of  enrichment 
was  reached,  there  came  a  reaction  again.  Classic 
pilasters  and  entablatures  became  the  mode  for  door- 
ways, to  match,  of  course,  the  rest  of  the  classic 
features  and  outlines  introduced  by  Inigo  Jones  and 
Christopher  Wren.  Doubtless  these  are  good  in 
themselves,  but  we  need  not  lose  sight  of  the  his- 
torical and  art  value  of  our  earlier  examples. 

S.  W. 


A     HOME     MISSION. 


A  STORY  IN  ONE  CHAPTER.      BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST,"  "  PAIN  AND  GAIN,''  ETC.  ETC. 


T  certainly  ought  to  have  been  a  cosy 
room,  and  with  equal  certainty  the 
face  of  the  middle-aged  woman  who 
was  .sewing  in  its  bay-window  ought 
to  have  been  a  kindly  and  a  pleasant 
one,  for  both  had  great  capabilities  ; 
but  Komehow  there  the  matter  rested. 
In  spite  of  its  well-lined  bookcases 
and  quaint  old  furniture,  the  room  looked  prim  and 
nnhonielike — even  a  little  chilly,  summer  though  it 
was ;  for  Miss  Anna,  who  treated  her  carpets  with  far 
more  deference  than  she  treated  hei-self,  had  pulled 
down  the  white  dimity  blinds  for  fear  of  the  August 
sunslrine,  and  now  was  with  difficulty  working'  in 
the  dim  light.  As  to  the  face,  the  mouth  would 
have  been  a  gentle  one  if  it  had  not  lost  its  old  tricilt 
of  smiling,  and   grown  set  and  grim  in  the  hard. 


narrow  life  she  had  chosen  to  lead  ;  and  before  the 
eyes  had  so  persistently  looke<l  upon  the  shadowed 
side  of  life,  they  must  have  been  sufficiently  kindly 
to  prove  attractive  to  niony.  But  none  of  her  pre- 
sent surroundings  conid  remember  the  time  when  she 
was  anything  else  but  the  woman  they  now  knew 
her,  abm^ili  in  speech,  blunt  in  manner,  and  opixi- 
rer.tly  desiring  nothing  better  than  to  ignore  her 
neighbonra  and  be  ignored  by  them  in  return. 

True,  she  Rubscribed  liberally  to  all  the  village 
charities,  and  took  an  immense  amount  of  pains  to 
insure  the  coals  or  soup-tickets  going  to  the  proper 
recipients  ;  but  the  line  which  she  drew  round  her 
helpfulness  was  hard  and  fast,  and  not  to  be  over- 
come even  by  the  cheery  doctors  most  eloquent 
appeals.  As  to  Mr.  Denton,  the  vicar,  everybody 
knew  that  he  had  no  chance  of  succeeding  in  hia 
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-wish  to  draw  licr  into  a  happier  and  more  active 
life  ;  for  somehow  the  real  reason  of  Miss  Anna's 
avoidance  of  him  had  become  kno^n,  and  was  the 
stock  story  of  the  viilaj?e  gossips. 

They  \rei*e  fond  of  telling  each  other  how.  ten 
years  before,  yonng  Edward  Denton,  the  vicar's  son, 
had  loved  and  wooed  pretty  Winnie  Martin.  And 
when  this  elder  sister,  Anna,  had  strenuonsiy  ob- 
jected, and  had  tried  to  break  the  engagement,  the 
two  young  people  had  taken  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  and  had  been  married  quietly  one  morning  in 
a  dull  London  church,  not  a  stone's- throw  from  the 
house  where  Miss  Anna  was  busying  herself  about 
some  \iox\i  for  the  much-petted  sister,  without  once 
guessing  that  even  then  her  darling  had  left  her  for 
ever.  After  that,  she  had  taken  this  cottage  at  the 
far  end  of  the  village,  and  had  lived  so  quietly,  and 
had  kept  so  much  by  herself,  that  they  would  never 
have  had  this  choice  bit  of  scandal  with  which  to 
flavour  their  afternoon  teas,  had  not  the  new  vicar 
proved  to  be  the  father  of  young  Denton,  and  thus 
the  story  had  got  wind. 

Edward  was  a  missionary  in  India  now ;  his  pretty, 
silly  wife  had  drooped  and  died  some  four  years  ago, 
and  their  children  were  living  with  a  certain  Lady 
Denton  in  London. 

Never,  apparently,  was  a  case  so  well  ventilated,  or 
so  thoroughly  understood  ;  and  with  the  happy  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  in  a  position  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  whole  affair,  popular  feeling  set 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  lovers'  cause  (as  at  present 
impersonated  by  old  Mr.  Denton),  while  the  grim- 
faced  woman  in  the  inhospitable  little  cottage  was 
universally  condemned,  and  then  left  severely  alone. 

On  that  particular  August  day,  however,  when 
Miss  Anna  was  sitting  in  the  half-veiled  light  of  her 
little  drawing-room,  two  intending  visitors  were 
slowly  walking  along  the  dusty  road.  They  were 
two  small  boys,  clad  in  white  piqu^  sailor  suits  ;  and 
they  walked  slowly,  because  when  one's  spelKng  is 
only  a  recently  acquired  accomplishment,  it  takes 
some  little  time  to  read  even  the  big-lettered  titles  of 
printe<l  circulars.  More  especially  the  elder  had 
quite  enough  to  occupy  him,  for  while  the  hand 
which  held  the  papers  was  thrown  protcctingly  round 
his  little  brother's  neck,  in  the  other  he  carried  a 
large  school-slate,  on  which  was  written,  in  a  child's 
sprawling  characters,  these  words :  *'  Btuil  and 
Teddy r 

Arrived  at  the  cottage,  the  bigger  of  the  lads,  who 
was  evidently  the  guiding  spirit  in  their  airange- 
ments,  carefully  selected  two  of  the  largest  of  the 
scarlet  geraniums  which  were  blossoming  in  the  little 
front  garden,  and  having  fastened  one  sprig  in  the 
centre  of  the  younger  child's  loosely  knotted  tie,  he 
proceeded  to  adorn  himself  in  a  similar  fashion.  The 
soft  petals  touched  the  little  one's  bared  neck,  and 
he  objected.  ^ 

"  Basic,  it  tickles.  Must  Teddy  wear  it  ?"  he 
pleaded. 

**  Most,"  said  Basil  decisively.     "  It 's  politeness 


to  look  grand.  Why,  it  takes  Auntie  Nell  a  whole 
hour  to  dress  when  sJie  ]Niys  calls ! "  And  then  he 
picked  up  his  papers  and  slate,  and  they  trotted  up 
the  path  to  the  front  door. 

"No,  I'm  quite  sure  yon  can't  come  in.  Missis- 
never  sees  anybody,  not  even  pretty  yoiuig  gentle- 
men like  you." 

"  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  ask.  I  am 
quite  sure  she  would  like  to  see  us." 

These  two  speeches — one  in  the  gruflf  accents  of 
her  own  servant,  and  the  other  in  the  soft,  contiding 
tones  of  a  little  child — struck  oddly  upon  Miss 
Anna's  ear  as  she  sat  listening  expectantly  to  what 
would  follow  tlie  unusual  sound  of  the  rusty  door- 
bell. Who  could  be  speaking  to  Jane  ?  And  what 
right  had  the  girl  to  be  denying  her  without  waiting 
for  the  necessary  orders  ?  It  was  this  last  thought 
which  gained  the  boys  their  admittance  ;  for,  angry 
at  what  she  chose  to  consider  Jane's  impertinence. 
Miss  Anna  flung  open  her  room  door,  and  Suddenly 
appeared  in  the  hall. 

*'The  children  are  quite  right,  *  Jane,**  she  said, 
stammering  a  little  at  the  first  glimpse  of  her 
visitors.     "  Show  them  in." 

She  turned  back  into  the  rooni,  and  the  boys  fol- 
lowed her,  baring  their  curly  heads  as  they  did  so. 

**  Do  you  mind  drawing  up  the  blinds  ?  or  else  i 
can't  be^n,"  asked  Basil,  as  soon  as  he  had  care- 
fully shut  the  door  after  him. 

"  Draw  up  blinds,'*  repeate<l  Teddy,  with  an  ex- 
planatory wave  of  ills  chubby  hands  ;  and,  greatly 
mystified,  their  hostess  did  as  she  was  bid. 

Basil  gave  his  hat  and  slate  into  his  brother's 
keeping,  grasped  the  papers  tightly  with  both  hands, 
and  taking  a  deep  breath,  began  reading  out  loud. 

"  *  Soup  Kitchen,'  "  he  drawled.  "  Miss  An-na 
Mar-tin.  One  pound."  He  lowered  the  circular, 
and  glanced  up  at  her  with  bright,  inquisitive  eyes. 
"That  yon?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes.     What  of  it  ?    What  do  j'ou  want  ? " 

Gravely  as  a  young  judge  he  resumed  his  reading. 

"Mo-thers'  Soci — Society.  Miss  An-na  Mar-tin 
— two  pounds.     That  you  again  ? " 

He  hardly  waited  for  her  assenting  nod  before  he 
started  afresh. 

"  Coals,  and  Hospital,  and  something  I  can't  read. 
One  and  two,  and  yes,  it  is  five  pounds.  All  that 
you?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Anna  again.  Her  feeling  of 
mystification  was  giWng  way  to  a  sense  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  thing. 

Basil  methodically  folded  up  the  papers,  and 
slipped  them  into  his  open  sailor  blouse. 

"  Then  I  '11  just  tell  you  what  I  think,"  he  said  at 
last :  "  you  are  just  the  very  goodest  woman  I  ever 
saw." 

•*  The  ver}'  goodest,"  repeated  Teddy,  whose  rdU 
in  life  appeared  to  be  that  of  sympathetic  echo; 
and  then  the  two  little  fellows  stood  side  by  side 
solemnly  staring  up  at  her  with  widely  stretched 
blue  eyes. 
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"You  are  the  first  person  down  here  who  ever 
thought  me  good  ! "  returned  Miss  Anna,  with  a 
tartness  w^hich  was  in  nowise  intended  for  the 
<*]nidren  ;  and  then  she  added,  "  Who  are  you  ? 
And  where  did  you  get  those  Ibts  ?  '* 

Basil  hastily  held  out  his  slate.  "  Oh  !  I  heg 
your  pardon,"  he  cried ;  "  I  quite  forgot  We 
haven't  got  any  visiting  cards,  me  and  Teddy,  but 
M'e  thought  this  would  do.  And  we  found  the  lists 
up  at  Dr.  Lane's." 

Miss  Anna  felt  suddenly  enlightened.  She  had 
heard  the  doctor  had  been  expecting  a  couple  of 
young  cousins  for  a  niontii's  holiday,  and  although 
«he  had  imagined  them  as  being  considerably  older, 
her  present  visitors  must  clearly  be  they.  What  pets 
they  were  1  and  how  pretty,  too— Teddy  especially, 
with  a  far-off,  dreamy  look  in  his  long-lashed  eyes, 
And  with  the  soft  petals  of  the  scarlet  flower  touch-  - 
ing  his  white  throat.  Anna  Martin  had  that  strong 
mother-instinct  which,  satisfied  or  not,  forms  so 
large  a  part  of  some  women's  natures,  and  she  would 
have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  take  the  child 
in  her  arms.  He  looked  such  a  wee  mite  to  be 
sitting  independently  on  one  of  those  stiff-backed 
<*hair8  where  Basil  had  by  this  time  carefully 
perdied  him.  But  it  was  so  many  years  since  she 
had  even  touched  a  child  that  site  could  not  be  sure 
if  he  would  come  to  her,  so  she  resolutely  linked  her 
hands  one  within  the  other  and  sat  down  again  in 
her  accustomed  chair,  suddenly  feeling  her  loneliness 
in  a  way  in  which  she  had  ncver^  felt  it  before  in  all 
these  long,  dreary  years.  Meanwhile  Basil  was 
chatting  away  bravely. 

"  Nobody  told  us  to  come,"  he  informed  her. 
**  But  I  'm  a  big  boy  now.  My  legs  are  covered  up." 
He  patted  his  white  trousers  with  conscious  pride, 
«nd  glanced  seomfnlly  at  Teddy,  who  stroked  his 
bare  knees  in  humble  deprecation.  "  So  we  thought 
we  'd  call,  and  see  what  such  a  very  good  woman 
looked  like,  and  cheer  you  up  a  bit." 

The  sweet  voice  rang  blithely  through  the  room, 
4»nd  Miss  Anna's  firm  lips  relaxed  into  a  smile. 

"That  was  very  good  of  you,"  she  said  gravely. 
*^  What  made  you  want  to  cheer  me  up?" 

At  this  point  Teddy,  who  had  been  sitting  silently 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  chair,  suddenly  burst  out,  in 
A  great  state  of  excitement — 

"  Papa  a  mission-way.  That 's  why.  Teddy 
knows."  He  rolled  off  his  scat^  and  rushing  across 
to  Miss  Anna,  he  planteil  both  little  elbows  upon  her 
knee,  and  pillowing  his  chin  in  his  hands,  he  stood 
looking  at  her,  his  face  flushed  and  eager.  "  We  are 
mission -wanes,  too,"  he  added. 

"  Teddy  is  a  clever  little  boy,"  suid  Banil  patron- 
iningly,  "but  he  don't  quite  understand.  I'll  tell 
you  !  Our  auntie  in  London  says  that  missionaries 
go  right  into  other  folks'  houses.  Just  fancy  !  I 
thought  at  first  tliat  it  was  rather  rude,  but  auntie 
aays  no.  And  they  cheer  them  up,  and  make  them 
all  comfortable  and  happy  by  talking  to  them.  So, 
-as  you  're  lonesome — we  know,  'cos  m'c  've  been  here 


three  days,  and  nobody  ever  goes  in  and  out  of  your 
door — we  thought  we  'd  do  like  papa,  and  come  and 
see  you." 

There  was  no  hesitation  this  time :  Miss  Anna 
stooped  and  kissed  both  children.  "  Thank  you, 
dear,"  she  said  to  Basil,  and  her  voice  seemed  hardly 
to  belong  to  her,  it  sounded  so  much  brighter  and 
younger.  "So  you  thought  I  was  'lonesome,*  did 
you  ?    What  made  you  think  that  ?" 

"  Everything,"  said  the  boy  comprehensively  ;  and 
then  he  broke  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  in  which  Teddy 
joined.  "  I  tell  you  what,"  he  went  on  eagerly, 
"  1 11  cheer  you  up,  just  like  we  do  the  auntie  in 
town  ;  and  we  '11  play  tliat  you  are  auntie  for  once. 
First  we  will  get  some  flowers,  and  then  we  '11  have 
lots  of  sunshine.  Fancy  shutting  out  anything  that 
is  pretty  l** 

The  blinds  flew  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  windows 
under  tlie  touch  of  the  impatient  little  hand  at  the 
cord,  and  then  Baail  ran  out  into  the  garden  to  gather 
some  flowers. 

"  Go  and  say  we  want  a  'ticularly  good  tea.  It 
will  do  her  good,"  he  shouted  to  his  brother,  and 
Teddy  obediently  trotted  off  in  search  of  the  maid. 

Presently  they  were  both  back  again,  eagerly 
demanding  vases  in  which  to  place  their  treasures ; 
and  though  both  boys  scorned  every  vestige  of  leaf, 
and  clamoured  loudly  for  the  gayest-tinted  flowers, 
their  combined  efforts  at  all  events  made  up  in 
brilliancy  wliat  they  lacked  in  taste.  W*hen  the 
astonished  servant  had  biought  in  tlie  tea-things, 
her  utter  perplexity  at  this  new  state  of  affairs  was 
rendered  even  greater  by  the  sight  of  her  mistress's 
face.  Miss  Anna  was  bustling  about,  looking  quite 
a»  excited  as  either  of  her  little  guests,  agreeing  with 
Basil  that  the  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun  was  the 
best  way  to  brighten  up  the  faded  carpet,  and  con- 
soling little  Teddy  when  an  over-blown  rose  fell  to 
pieces  in  his  hand. 

"  I  vow  that  misais  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if 
she  had  come  in  for  a  fortune,"  declared  the  wonder- 
ing maid  when  afterwards  discussing  tliat  afternoon ; 
and  for  once  that  young  woman  was  in  Uie  right 
*'  Come  into  a  fortune "  Miss  Anna  undoubtedly 
had. 

When  the  merry  meal  came  to  an  end,  Basil  in- 
sisted upon  hoisting  his  brother  into  tlieir  friend's 
lap,  remarking  as  he  did  so,  "  He  is  ratlier  a  heavy 
boy ;  but,  as  you  're  bigger  than  me,  perhaps  you 
won't  mind  ?"  Then  he  fetched  a  stool,  and  seated 
himself  at  Miss  Anna's  feet,  with  his  curly  head 
resting  against  her  knees.  "  Tell  us  a  tale,  please. 
Do  !"  he  said  coaxingly. 

Miss  Anna  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  down 
upon  the  two  fair  heads.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  she  too  had  had  a  love-dream  ;  a  tune  when, 
but  for  the  delicate  little  sister  who  had  been  left  to 
her  care,  her  lot  might  have  been  changed  into  the 
fuller  and  completer  life  of  wife  and  motherhood. 
The  pressure  of  Teddy's  soft  cheek  against  her 
shoulder,  the  touch  of  Basil's  clinging  fingers,  might 
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have  been  those  of  her  own  children  had  things  been 
otherwise. 

"Tell  you  a  tale,  my  darlings?"  she  said  gently. 
"  What  shall  it  be  about  ? " 


old  trouble  of  hers,  but  in  her  present  softened  mood, 
it  was  a  relief  to  win  the  sympathy  of  this  little  lad 
who  could  understand  nothing  of  the  hidden  mean- 
ing of  her  words. 


" '  The  children  aie  quite  right,  Jane,'  she  said." 


Teddy  did  not  answer.  The  white  lids  were  steal- 
ing over  the  bine  eyes,  and  the  little  fellow  was 
growing  drowsy,  but  Basil's  reply  was  prompt 
enough. 

*'Didn*t  you  ever  have  a  little  boy  or  a  little 
girl  ?    Tell  us  about  tliem,"  he  suggested. 

**  Yes,  I  had  a  little  girl  once  :  a  baby  sister.'' 
Miss  Anna's  voice  was  low,  and  rather  tremulous. 
To  no  one  else  on  earth  could  she  have  spoken  of  this 


"  Go  on,"  said  Basil  contentedly ;  "  I  like  little 
girls.     What  was  her  name  ?  *' 

"  Winifred.  She  was  the  dearest  little  child  I 
ever  saw.  I  was  twenty  years  older  than  she,  and 
as  she  grew  as  wilful  as  she  was  pretty,  I  suppose  I 
spoilt  her.*'  She  went  on  telling  the  boy  some 
anecdotes  of  this  idolised  sister  which  she  tliought 
might  amuse  him,  and  then  she  stopped  abruptly. 
"  That  is  all,  Basil." 
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"  Oh  ! "  said  tlie  child,  in  a  disappointed  tone, 
■**  but  that  ca-n't  be  all.     Where  is  she  now  ? '' 

"  She  went  away  from  nie.  She  fell  in  love.  You 
would  not  understand."  The  words  were  impatient, 
•silmost  querulous  :  her  trouble  was  too  sore  to  be 
framed  into  words. 

**  Oh,  but  I  do  understand  !  "  retorted  her  seven- 
jear-old  listener.  "Our  cook  in  London  fell  in 
love,  and  after  that  she  went  and  lived  with  the 
j^ardener  ins^tead  of  living  with  us.  Oh  !  dear  me, 
jes  !  I  know  quite  well  what  love  is." 

He  jumped  up  suddenly,  and  stroked  her  thin 
<heek  w^ith  a  contiding  little  hand.  "AVereyou  angry 
because  she  wanted  to  go  away  ? "  he  whispered. 

"  Angi-y  ?  Oh,  no  ! "  She  put  her  arm  round 
liini,  and  drew  him  3'et  closer  to  her.  "  I  knew  my 
■tlarling  wouldn't  be  happy.  Edwaixl  was  so  terribly 
in  earnest,  and  she  was  only  iitted  for  a  butterfly  kind 
of  life.  And  then  she  died,  and  I  was  not  even  told 
.she  was  ill,  until  it  was  too  late." 

Basil  gave  her  a  hasty  kiss,  and  wriggled  himself 
free.  He  could  not  understand,  and  it  made  him 
micon)fortabIe  to  see  the  sad,  misty  eyes. 

"  Let  "s  talk  about  somethuig  else.  You  aren't 
cheering  up  one  bit,*'  he  said  reproachfully  ;  and  then 
lie  broke  ofT  with—"  Oh  !  how  pretty  I " 

It  was  a  little  painted  miniature  before  which  he 
liad  come  to  a  standstill,  and  now  he  lifted  it  from 
its  place  at  a  side-table,  and  carried  it  back  to  his 
brother. 

"  Wake  up,  Teddy,  and  look  at  this. — Is  this  your 
little  girl  ?    Ah  I    I  thought  so.~Look,  Teddy." 

It  was  the  head  of  a  child  about  his  own  age,  and 
iie  gazed  admiringly  at  the  smiling  face  ;  but  Teddy 
objected  to  being  thus  unceremoniously  aroused. 

"  Tisn't  a  little  girl,"  he  said  crossly.  "Its 
Bassie." 

"  Don't  be  so  silly  ! "  returned  Basil  hotly.  "  It  is 
no  such  thing— is  it,  Miss  Martin  ? " 

It  hurt  his  dignity  to  be  compared  to  a  girl,  and 
he  turned  and  faced  her,  the  red  lips  pouting,  the 
soft  bi*ow8  contracted  in  a  frown. 

^liss  Anna  started  violently,  and  then  looked 
fixedly  at  him  without  answering  a  word.  With 
just  that  expression  on  her  angry  little  face,  with 
her  hands  clenched  as  were  Basils  now,  her  wilful 
young  sister  had  often  enough  faced  her  in  just  such 
a  fashion.  W^ith  a  great  effort  she  steadied  her 
quivering  lips,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand,"  she  said 
.<»lowly,  almost  piteously,  while  her  heart  beat  fast 
at  the  thought  of  what  might  be  awaiting  her. 
*'  Tetldy  thinks  so,  and  I — I  think  so,  too  ;  but  you 
ruii't  be  like  my  little  sister,  if  you  are  Dr.  Lane's 
couHin." 

A  perplexed  look  stole  into  the  child's  eyes,  and 
lie  waited  a  full  minute  before  s|)eaking  again,  this 
time  in  his  old  persuasive  tones. 

•* Don't  be  so  unhappy,'  he  pleaded.     "  I  don't 


mind  looking  like  that  little  girl,  if  you  would  rather. 
See !"  He  bowed  his  curly  head,  and  presseil  his 
lips  to  the  smiling  pictured  mouth.  "  But  you  make 
a  mistake.  We  're  not  Dr.  Lane's  cousins,  Teddy 
and  me." 

"Then  who — who  are  you  ?" 

And  following  at  once  upon  the  rapid,  broken 
words,  came  the  boyish  voice  in  answer — 

"  I  am  Basil  Denton,"  he  said. 

It  was  with  no  small  amount  of  trepidation  that, 
some  half-hour  later,  old  Mr.  Denton  went  soberly 
up  the  garden  path  of  Miss  Anna's  cottage.  Having 
finally  succeeded  in  tracing  the  whereabouts  of  his 
truant  grandsons,  it  was  clearly  his  business  to  follow 
them  at  once,  and  to  apologise  for  their  intrusion. 
But  how  heartily  he  wished  the  necessity  had  never 
arisen  1  What  would  she  say  ?  How  would  she  look  ? 
It  was  impossible  that,  with  two  such  chatterers,  she 
could  have  remained  in  ignorance  as  to  the  identity 
of  her  self-invited  guests  ;  and  he  could  only  mar>-el 
that  she  had  not  straightway  sent  them  home  again. 
W^ould  she  require  many  apologies,  or  would  she  cut 
them  short  in  the  icy  manner  which  had  already 
raised  so  great  a  banier  between  them?    • 

He  was  about  to  ring  for  admittance,  when  the 
sound  of  the  children's  laughter  stayed  his  hand. 
The  window  was  open,  and  he  could  catch  what  waa 
said. 

"I  am  80  glad  that  you  are  our  auntie  really, 
instead  of  only  supposing  it." 

Basil's  blithe  little  voice  was  followed  by  the 
devoted  Teddy's  echo  of  '*  So  glad!"  and  then  the 
elder  lad  began  again — 

"Gran'pa  told  me  he  never  called  here.  W^hy, 
auntie?'' 

The  trio  were  so  much  wrapped  up  in  each  other, 
that  they  did  not  catch  the  sound  of  the  bell,  or  the 
man's  step  in  the  passage.  Mr.  Denton  had  entered 
the  house,  and,  motioning  the  maid  to  silence,  now 
stood  waiting  quietly  by  the  open  door. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  didn't  come  because  I  didn't  want 
him,  dear,"  answered  Miss  Anna,  unwilling  to  tell 
the  child  even  so  much,  but  honest  as  usual. 

"  But  yon  want  him  now,  don't  you  ?  And  I  'm 
sure  he  'd  like  you — lot*  ! "  He  opened  his  arms  ex- 
pressively, and  looked  up  at  her  with  a  bright  smile. 
" Suppose  he  came  to  fetch  us  tonight,  what  would 
you  do  then,  auntie  ?  " 

The  question  had  barely  l)een  uttered,  when  a 
slight  movement  from  the  other  end  of  the  room 
made  her  glance  up.  The  vicar  was  standing  in  the 
open  doorway. 

For  one  moment  her  lips  tightened,  and  the  old 
stem  look  came  into  her  eyes,  but  the  next  she  rose, 
and,  still  holding  little  Teddy  very  closely,  she  laid 
her  other  hand  upon  Basil's  curly  hea<l — 

"I*  should  say,. 'Bring  him  in,'  dear,"  said  Miss 
Anna  simply.  M.  E.  W. 
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A      DEAD      CITY. 

A   VISIT   TO  AMBKR. 


|XE  of  the  strangest,  and — ^to 
travelleis,  such  as  we  were 
last  winter  —  the  most  in- 
teresting' sights  in  India  are 
the  Dead  Cities,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  They  are  not 
ruins.  In  one  particular 
instance,  which  I  hope  to 
mention  later,  the  city  has  scarcely  so  much  as  been 
occupied.  They  are  simply  dead.  Xo  commerce  goes 
on  within  their  walls ;  their  temples  are  deserted :  the 
houses  have,  in  many  cases,  fallen  to  pieces  from  sheer 
disuse.  None  but  two  or  three  poor  pea8ant<i.  and, 
where  there  are  historical  monuments,  men  to  look 
after  them,  dwell  in  their  boundaries.  Called  up  by 
the  caprice  of  a  despot,  by  the  same  caprice  they 
have  been  abandoned,  for  the  new  town,  which  sup- 
plants the  old,  is  often  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  it. 

We  were  at  Jeypore,  the  capital  of  a  little  State 
governed  by  a  Maharajah  of  its  oi^ii.  but  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government,  when  we  heard 
of  the  first  of  these  Dead  Cities. 

"Of  course  you  will  visit  Amber?''  said  our  fellow- 
travellera.  *•  It  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  exciir- 
$<ion  here." 

"What  is  Amber?"  we  wanted  to  know. 
Amber,  we  were  told,  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
State.  It  is  built  deep  in  the  amphitheatre  of  hills 
that  lie  round  the  modem  town.  It  contains  a  curious 
palace,  still  used  oecasionally  by  the  Maharajah  and 
liis  wives,  and  several  temples,  notably  one  to  the 
terrible  Kalee.  the  goddess  of  blood  and  slaughter, 
and  it  was  abandoned  for  the  present  capital  by  a 
Maharajah  who  lived  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 
So,  after  spending  two  days  in  exploring  Jeypore,  we 
<lotennined  to  make  our  way  to  Amber. 

Jeypore  itself  is  worthy  of  a  few  words :  not  that 
there  is  anything  either  stately  or  magnificent  to 
be  seen  within  its  walls.  Indeed,  the  chief  peculiarity 
of  the  city,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  is  that  it  is  so  extra- 
ordinarily amusing.  Its  utter  unlikeness  to  anything 
you  have  ever  seen  before  rivets  your  attention  at 
once.  Passing  under  one  of  the  gateways  through  the 
orenellated  wall  that  hems  the  little  city  in,  you  find 
yourself  suddenly  in  a  dazzling  world  of  pink  and 
white.  Shops,  house-fronts,  walls,  are  all  painted  in 
the  same  fa-^cinating  colours.  This,  at  first,  has  a 
■somewhat  bewildering  effect.  When,  recovering  your- 
self, you  look  round,  you  are  further  ainus»cd  by  the 
architecture.  From  the  palace,  which,  with  its  elabor- 
ate gardens,  fountain:*,  and  fish-ponds,  sprcwlx  over  a 
large  space  of  ground,  to  the  smallest  of  the  houses, 
everything  is  built  after  what  we  may  call  the  pastry- 
oook  style.  -Such  alcoves,  such  verandahs,  such  turret;^, 
nuoh  porches,  such  perforated  screens  we  saw.  and  all 
on  such  a  minute  scale — fine  in  intention,  tawdry  in 
execution.    I  began  presently  to  far.cy  myself  in  a 


child's  paradise  of  toys  and  dolls'  houses.  And  the 
life  of  the  streets  is  no  less  amusing  than  are  the 
streets  themselves.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  day  when 
we  came  out  suddenly  upon  the  market-place,  a  large 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  planted  with 
two  or  three  large  trees,  and  on  this  occasion  literally 
crammed  with  the  dark-hued,  picturesque  people. 
We  were  driving;  but  not  being  able  to  resist  the 
desire  to  see  them  more  closely,  I  entreated  to  be  put 
down,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd.  All  sorts  of  little  merchants  were  here — 
in  toys,  in  buttons  and  brass-ware,  in  flaming  cottons, 
in  sweets  and  grain,  in  little  round  caps  of  crimson 
and  gold  and  green,  in  beads  and  cutlery ;  and  all  the 
wares  were  spread  out  upon  the  ground,  each  merchant 
squatted,  with  folded  arms  and  expression  of  Eastern 
imperturbability,  in  the  midst  of  his  goods,  while 
hundreds  clustered  round  examining  the  wares.  We 
became  centres  of  attraction,  and  when  we  stopped  to 
make  a  few  purchases,  the  people  flocked  about  us 
with  eager  curiosity  in  their  faces  ;  but  all  were 
-  friendly  and  gentle. 

When  we  left  the  market,  and  drove  through  the 
city,  we  found  it  gay  and  busy.  Rich  Indians — in 
gaily  coloured  turbans  and  snow-white  jackets,  often 
with  two  or  three  attendants  behind  them — were 
walking  through  the  streets ;  the  wives  of  the  Maha- 
rajah —  driven  in  carriages  closely  covered  with 
crimson,  and  attended  by  a  troop  of  lancers — were 
driving  about  the  town ;  richly  caparisoned  horses, 
ridden  by  gorgeous  grooms,  were  passing  at  a  gallop  ; 
and  stupid,  sleepy-looking  camels  —  which  are,  I 
should  think,  the  very  funniest  animals  created  (I 
can  never  look  at  them  without  laughing)  —  were 
standing  in  strings  by  the  roadside,  munching  their 
food,  or  being  led  by  the  nose,  with  outstretched 
necks,  along  the  sandy  ways.  It  was,  altogether, 
a  curious,  shifting,  many-coloured  scene,  which  pos- 
sessed for  me  a  peculiar  fascination.  Very  different 
was  the  Dead  City,  for  which  on  the  following  day 
we  were  bound.  The  journey  to  Amber  from  Jeypore 
is  made  partly  by  carriage  and  partly  by  elephant. 
•Travellers  who  propose  to  make  the  excursion  must 
give  notice  at  their  hotel  the  day  before,  and  an 
elephant  from  the  Maharajah's  stables  will  be  in 
waiting,  at  the  point  where  the  road  becomes  im- 
practicable for  carriages,  to  take  them  further. 

All  arrangements  having  been  made,  we  started 
from  our  hotel  at  an  early  hour  of  the  forenoon. 
Our  way  led  across  the  modem  town.  Passing  out 
of  it,  we  came  into  a  roa<l  that  seems  to  lead  right 
up  into  the  rampart  of  hillr^  behind  the  city.  Many 
of  the  hill-tops  are  crowne»l  with  buildings,  which, 
we  hear,  are  temples.  One  is  dedicated  to  the  sun, 
another  to  the  much-worshipped  Mahadeo.  The  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  consists  of  barren,  sandy 
ground,  on  which  nothing  but  ])lants  of  the  cactus 
order  appears  to  thrive.  There  are  a  few  sickly 
locking    trees,   and   these    are   surrounded   by    low 
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hedges  of  cactus.  The  plain  is  scattered  over  with 
the  ruios  of  tombs  and  temples,  and  in  the  midst  of 
these  the  peasants  have  their  homes. 

After  we  had  driven  on  for  two  or  three  milen,  we 
saw  where  the  white  road  up  the  hill,  on  which 
Amber  is  bnilt,  rose  steeply  in  front  of  as,  and  the 
red  fort,  gleaming  white  palace,  and  crenellated  walls 
of  the  ancient  city  shone  out  through  a  radiant  sun- 
mist    Then,  as  the  valley  between  the  hills  opened 


come.  But  nothing  happened.  I  became  accustomed 
soon  to  the  swaying  movement,  and,  feeling  safer, 
began  to  enjoy  looking  about  me. 

Mounting  rapidly,  we  were  going  into  the  heart  of 
the  hills.  Soon  we  began  to  skirt  the  lake,  which  is 
shadowed  here  and  there  by  the  soft  green  of  the 
weem  and  peepul  trees  that  hang  over  it 

,  The  road  is  bordered  by  the  blackened  ruins  of  the 
abandoned  houses,  above  which  tower  the  steeples  of 


AMBER. 
(/Vvm  a  Photograpk  ftjr  JTctirA.  Spoomer  mnd  Co.) 


out,  we  saw  a  little  green  lake  beneath  the  castle,  and 
on  the  hill-sides  a  bewildering  confusion  of  blackened 
walls,  gaping  house-fronts,  and  curious,  conical-roofed 
temples.  Shortly  after  this  we  reached  the  point 
where  the  carriage-road  came  to  an  end,  and  here 
the  elephant  which  was  to  take  us  on  farther — one 
of  the  hugest  creatures  I  have  ever  seen— stood  in 
waiting  with  his  drivers. 

We  alighted  from  our  carriage ;  the  huge  creature 
knelt  to  receive  us,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  ladder, 
we  climbed  on  to  the  howdah  on  his  back.  It  was 
my  first  experience  of  elephant-riding ;  and  I  am 
fain  to  confess,  that  when  he  rose  from  his  knees  and 
I  found  myself  hoisted  up  so  many  feet  from  the 
ground — above  all,  when  he  began  to  move,  swaying 
slowly  from  side  to  side — I  felt  more  particularly 
unsafe  than  I  had  ever  done  in  all  my  life.  Every 
time  the  creature  snorted  or  moved  a  step  to  either 
side,  I  would  feel  as  if   an  earthquake  shock  had 


deserted  temples.  It  was  curious,  not  to  say  weird, 
to  be  moving  thus  in  broad  daylight  through  the 
town  whose  life  had  departed  from  it  so  many  yeare 
ago. 

Up  a  narrow,  steep,  stony  causeway,  bordered  by  a 
parapet  overhanging  the  lake,  our  elephant  tramped 
on  steadily.  We  passed  under  a  great  gateway,  wound 
upwards,  passed  under  another,  and  pulled  up  at  last 
in  a  large  court-yard,  under  the  shadow  of  a  fine 
indiarubber  tree.  Here  our  elephant  knelt,  and  we 
dismounted.  The  cou  t  is  surrounded  with  white- 
washed buildings  of  no  particular  architectural  merit. 
One  of  these  is  the  temple  of  that  blood- loving  Kalee, 
to  whom  in  bygone  days  costly  human  sacrifices  were 
oflFered,  and  now  every  morning  a  goat  is  killed  ii> 
her  honour.  The  temple,  decorated  in  a  florid,  barbar- 
ous fashion,  and  redolent  of  incense,  is  very  dark  ; 
and  a  few  priests,  dressed  in  faded-coloured  robes, 
were  hanging  about  inaidei  one  of  them  reading  or 
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reciting  in  a  monotonoiis  ohant.  Groesing  over  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  court,  we  pushed  into  a  much 
finer  and  more  spacious  enclosure.  Here  is  the  Bur- 
bar,  a  large  audience  hall,  which  forms  a  part  of 
every  Eastern  palace.  Its  roof  is  supported  with 
marble  pillars  :  it  is  elaborately  decorated  with  fres- 
coes, and  open  on  all  sides  to  the  air.  The  beautiful 
doorway  of  the  famous  palace  of  glass,  which  once 
made  the  glory  of  Amber,  faces  the  Durbar  ;  and  fol- 
lowing our  guide,  we  proceeded  to  explore  it.  We 
walked  through-  a  long  series  of  rooms  and  halls, 
which  are  mostly  of  the  same  type.  From  the  floor 
to  two  or  three  feet  above  it  they  are  lined  with 
delicately  sculptured  marble,  while  the  roof  and  the 
rest  of  Uie  walls  are  wrought  with  plaster  and  frag- 
ments of  mirror  into  a  variety  of  curious  devices. 
Very  strange  is  the  effect  of  this  decoration ;  for  if 
one  moves  a  finger  or  shakes  a  hat,  the  roof  and  walls 
appear  straightway  to  be  quivering. 

There  are  many  rooms  and  passages,  and  some  of 
them  are  furnished  with  shallow  canals,  through 
which,  when  the  Maharajah  comes — ^he  visits  Amber 
twice  a  year — water  is  made  to  flow.  The  grander 
rooms~are  supported  by  pillars,  and  they  are  all  fur- 
nished with  beautifully  perforated  screens  of  marble 
and  stone,  that  look  down  upon  the  hall. 

We  now  visited  the  Zenana,  or  women's  apartments. 
The  rooms  and  passages  are  small  here,  many  of  them 


exceedingly  pretty,  and  some  two  or  three  open  to  the 
sky.  A  few  of  the  lattices  look  down  upon  t^e  Durbar 
Hall,  enabling  the  ladies,  themselves  unseen,  tc  assist 
at  the  grand  receptions  which  would  formerly  nave 
been  held  there.  There  is  a  covered  passage  from  the 
Zenana  to  the  court,  used  when  the  ladies  go  out  to 
drive,  and  some  of  their  open  courts  and  balconies 
command  magnificent  views  of  the  crumbling  town, 
the  open  plain,  and  the  range  of  green  hills  behind  it. 
We  had  seen  now  what  was  most  worth  seeing  in 
Amber.  I  should  have  liked  to  explore  the  ruins  by 
the  roadside,  but  I  was  told  that  I  should  find 
nothing  in  them  to  reward  me  for  the  pains.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  old  domestic  architecture  in  India. 
The  finest  workmanship  is  lavished  upon  tombs, 
Palaces  come  next,  then  Hindu  temples,  which  are 
mostly  of  the  same  type.  A  circular  building  with 
extinguisher-shaped  roof,  often  floridly  decorated, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  an  open  court,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  architectural  value — in  the  North- 
west, that  is  to  say,  where  we  travelled. 

And  so  we  left  Amber,  returning,  as  we  had  come, 
on  the  heavy-footed  elephant,  and  when  we  drove 
into  the  living  city,  lo  and  behold  !  men  in  multitudes 
were  thronging  its  streets.  Will  this  city  die,  we 
wondered,  as  its  predecessor  has  done  ?  In  its  turn,  no 
doubt.  But  pretty  as  it  is,  I  scarcely  think  that  it 
will  leave  such  traces  behind  it. 


-^-^^^^l^t^tT^s^ 


"AS    UNTO    THE    LORD." 

AN    UNPUBLISHED   SERMON   BY   THE   LATE   BISHOP   REGINALD   HEBER. 

"  Wbataoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men."— Col.  iii.  28. 


|H£SE  words  of  St.  Paul,  though 
in  the  first  instance  addressed 
to  servants  only,  may  afford 
with  equal  fitness  a  lesson  to 
every  Christian,  inasmuch  as 
the  practice  which  they  re- 
commend, and  the  principle 
on  which  that  practice  is 
founded,  apply  to  all  of  us 
alike,  in  whatever  condition  of  life  the  Almighty 
Will  has  placed  us.  The  practice  recommended  is 
that  of  sincerity  and  earnestness  in  the  discharge 
of  our  various  duties;  and  the  reason  given  for 
such  earnestness  and  sincerity  is  the  fact  that  in 
the  discharge  of  these  duties  it  is  God,  not  man, 
Whom  we  seek  to  please,  and  from  Whom  we  hope  for 
recompense.  **  Whatsoever  ye  do  " — ^that  is,  whatever 
duties  ye  undertake  to  perform,  whatever  act  of  de- 
votion you  address  to  God,  whatever  act  of  charity 
or  justice  you  profess  to  render  to  mankind — "do  it 

There   are  three    ways   of    doing    anjrthing    and 
everything,  between  which,  when  sufficiently  offered 
to  his  notioe,  there  is  none  who  cannot  well  dis- 
tinguish.   There  is,    first,    the  seeming  and  unreal 
43 


performance — when  a  man  does  exactly  so  much  of 
that  which  he  undertakes  to  do,  and  does  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  that,  with  as  little  trouble  or  self-denial 
as  possible,  he  may  carry  the  appearance  and  lay 
claim  to  the  reward  of  diligent  and  successful  labour. 
A  man  of  this  character,  at  church,  kneels  down  and 
folds  his  hands,  but  he  thinks  only  of  his  farm 
or  his  merchandise.  In  his  dealings  he  produces 
a  showy  and  unsubstantial  commodity — an  unfair 
sample  of  his  goods,  an  unjust  statement  of  his 
expenses,  a  fraudulent  measure  of  his  labour.  In 
his  friendship  he  contents  himself  with  fair  words, 
forgotten  as  soon  as  uttered.  In  his  professions  of 
humanity  none  are  so  loud  as  he;  but  his  alms  are 
as  scanty  as  his  credit  in  the  world  will  allow,  and 
he  gives  nothing  except  when  seen  of  men.  To  say 
that  this  man  is  hearty  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  word.  He  cannot 
even  be  said  to  perforin  his  duties  at  all,  since  he 
only  does  something  which  looks  lifu;  them.  His 
service  is  only  eye-service.  He  is  a  hypocrite  towards 
his  God,  and  with  his  brethren  of  mankind  a  de- 
ceiver; and  there  is  no  one  character  which  God 
from  the  first,  and  man  so  soon  as  it  is  detected, 
unite  to  hold  in  more  abhorrence. 
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Another  kind  of  man  there  is,  less  false  and  hollow, 
less  impious  and  dishonest,  than  him  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking,  whose  performance  is  not  seentiHg  and 
unrealy  but  ttdious,  lUtless,  and  $loTcnly.  He  per- 
forms that  which  he  nndertakes,  and  he  expects  and 
desires  no  more  reward  or  praise  than  he  believes  to 
be  his  due;  bat  he  cares  not  how  little  he  under- 
takes, or  how  little  others  may  be  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  executes  it.  He  does  what  he 
conceives  himself  to  be  bound  to  do,  but  he  does  no 
more,  and  this  he  does  with  as  little  trouble  to  him- 
self as  possible.  He  joins  in  the  public  prayers,  and 
he  fears  to  sleep  till  he  has  privately  commended  him- 
self to  his  Creator;  but  his  devotions  are  cold  and 
formal,  and  his  praises  uttered  in  weariness  of  spirit 
He  abhors  the  thought  of  injuring  his  neighbour,  but 
he  has  no  kind  of  pleasure  in  scrring  him.  He  fears 
to  turn  away  his  face  from  the  prayer  of  the  poor; 
but  he  gives  alike  without  inquiry  to  the  idle  and  the 
unemployed,  the  vicious  and  the  unfortunate ;  and  he 
gives  not  so  much  from  a  desire  of  relieving  his 
perishing  brother,  as  because  he  fears  the  reproach 
of  being  hard-hearted.  Now,  though  such  a  person  as 
this  can  be  neither  called  dishonest  nor  hypocritical 
it  is  plain,  on  the  very  face  of  his  conduct,  that  he  is 
tmamiable  and  unprofitable — ^that  his  character  is  one 
which  no  man  will  patiently  endure  in  a  friend,  a 
servant,  or  a  fellow-labourer,  and  one  against  which, 
in  the  concerns  of  religion,  the  Almighty  has  Himself 
directed  the  edge  of  the  keenest  and  most  bitter 
sarcasm :  "  Cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer 
darkness,  where  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth/'  *'I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither 
cold  nor  hot — ^I  would  that  thou  wert  hot  or  cold! 
So  then,  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold 
nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  My  mouth." 

There  is  an  ancient  poem,  with  which  some  of 
you  are  well  acquainted,  in  which  we  read  how  one 
passing  in  a  vision  through  the  various  places  of 
punishment  to  which  in  the  unseen  world  the  damned 
are  sentenced,  beheld  a  gloomy  valley  where  those 
souls  were  laid  who  had  endeavoured  to  stand  neuter 
between  the  Almighty  and  His  enemies — ^the  refuse 
of  all  creation,  whom  God  would  not  receive,  and 
whom  hell  itself  was  ashamed  of.  "Pass  on,"  said 
the  spirit  who  led  him  through  these  abodes  of 
misery ;  "  pass  on,  and  ask  no  questions  here.  Even 
the  devils  despise  these  sluggards ! "  But  how  dif- 
ferent are  both  the  hollow  pretence  and  the  cold 
and  l:stles3  performance  from  that  active  zeal  which 
never  thinks  himself  to  have  done  enough  for  his  God 
and  his  fellow-creatures ;  which  stops  not  in  prayer 
till  he  has  obtained  a  blessing,  nor  in  labour  till  his 
end  is  answered,  nor  in  discharging  his  obligations 
till  no  loophole  remains  for  mistake  or  misrepresenta- 
tion, nor  in  charity  till  the  distress  is  really  relieved, 
or  till  the  means  in  his  power  are  all  employed  inef- 
fectually. This  is  hearty  service,  this  true  performance, 
this  love  unfeigned,  and  beloved  both  by  mankind  and 
the  Maker  of  all,  making  others  happy,  and  happy 


and  contented  in  himself — ^happy  as  giving  rent  by 
his  daily  actions  to  feelings  which  are  only  painful 
when  repressed  within  us ;  happy  in  hope,  as  having 
always  a  near  and  attainable  object  presented  to  his 
endeavours ;  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  deserving 
the  love  of  mankind;  and  happiest  of  all  in  the 
certainty  of  His  love  Whom  chiefly  he  seeks  to 
please,  and  Who  only  can  duly  understand  or 
abundantly  reward  the  sincerity  and  heartiness  of 
his  services. 

This  heartiness,  then,  and  sincerity — this  icillingncss 
of  soul — ^is  that  which  we  are  called  on  by  the  Apostle 
to  display  in  all  our  actions  as  that  without  which  we 
shall  certainly  fail  in  doing  our  duty,  either  really  or 
fully  or  satirfaetorily.  And  the  consideration  which 
St  Paul  suggests  as  likely  to  impel  us  to  this  hearti- 
ness is  (as  I  have  already  observed)  that^  in  the 
discharge  of  all  our  duties,  either  to  God  or  man,  it 
is  not  man  only,  nor  man  chiefly,  whom  we  should 
seek  to  please,  and  from  whom  we  should  hope  for 
recompense,  but  the  Allwise  and  Almighty  Judge 
of  men  and  angels.  As  the  truth  of  this  doctrine 
is  certain  from  the  present  jiassagc — as  it  is,  in 
fact,  an  opinion  which  all  have  held  who  held  the 
reality  of  God's  Providence  at  all — ^I  may  well 
be  spared  the  labour  of  showing  how  conformable 
such  an  opinion  is  to  reason,  and  how  forcibly  it 
may  be  conflrmed  from  innumerable  other  passages 
of  Scripture,  that  the  Lord  who  sitteth  on  high  yet 
humbleth  Himself  to  behold  the  things  which  are 
done  upon  earth ;  and  that  whatsoever  a  man  soweth 
in  this  fleld  of  tears  and  trial,  the  same  shall  he  also 
reap  in  the  g^^at  harvest  of  creation.  But  the  strength 
of  the  motive  thus  urged  to  an  act  ire  and  Itearty  dia- 
charge  of  our  duties  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  different  motives  or  feelings  which  dispose  the 
fraudulent  or  the  idle  to  those  acts  or  that  listless- 
ness  which  I  have  lately  laid  before  you. 

I  begin  with  those  who  by  a  seeming  and  hollow 
pretence  of  performance  deceive  the  confidence  of  men 
and  usurp  the  reward  or  the  praise  due  to  real  virtue 
and  diligence.  Now,  of  these  men,  it  is  plain  that 
they  are  encouraged  to  their  idleness  and  deceit  by 
their  opinion  of  the  blindness  and  ignorance  of  those 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal;  whose  praise  they 
may  earn  with  shadows,  and  who  are  unable  to 
penetrate  through  the  outward  show  of  piety,  fair 
dealing,  diligence,  and  hunmnity.  It  is  because  they 
are  men-pleasers ;  it  is  because  they  seek  to  please 
men  only,  and  because  they  have  found  with  how 
shallow  artifices  men  may  be  pleased  and  deceived, 
that  they  are  hyi>ocritical  and  fraudulent  But  how 
suddenly  are  their  soids  laid  bare  of  these  flattering 
comforts,  how  great  and  certain  and  awful  a  neces- 
sity is  laid  on  them  to  be  truly  that  which  they 
pretend  to  be.  when,  for  the  judgment  of  their  ignor- 
ant, short-sighted  fellow-creatures,  is  substituted 
the  ever- waking  eye,  the  ever-present  hand,  the  all- 
searching  heart,  and  the  everlasting  sentence  of  the 
mightiest  and  wisest  and  most  terrible  of  Beinga, 
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Whom  tfayey  oan  neither  cheat  with  an  outward  show 
nor  satisfy  with  an  imperfoot  performance,  and 
Whose  rewards  only  are  to  be  attained,  and  His  con- 
demnation only  to  be  avoided,  by  an  unreserved  and 
willing  and  anxioos  and  hearty  endeavour  to  do  what 
He  would  have  done  by  ns! 

Nor  is  it  the  hypoorite  alone  who  is  thus  driven 
into  realities  by  the  terrors  of  the  Divine  superin- 
tendence. An  indolent  and  careless  discharge  of  our 
duties  is  condemned  by  the  same  consideration.  They 
who  fall  into  x  habit  of  this  kind  are  not,  indeed, 
animated  by  the  praise  of  men,  but  they  are  often 
sfraid  of  their  censure ;  and  against  this  censure,  and 
against  every  other  real  or  imagined  hindrance  which 
their  indolence  suggests  against  the  diligent  perform- 
ance of  their  duty,  their  worldly  ambition  and  their 
desire  of  worldly  rewards  are  too  weak  to  bear  them 
up.  Their  fears  are  in  this  world  stronger  than 
their  hopes ;  and  where  fear  prevails,  to  a  certain 
point  inactivity  is  sure  to  follow.  But  furnish  these 
men  with  new  and  far  stronjrer  motives  for  exertion 
than  any  which  this  world  can  supply;  teach  them 
that  the  praise  of  man,  or  worldly  profit,  or  worldly 
repose  and  tranquillity,  are  the  very  least  of  all 
which  they  may  gain  or  lose  by  exertion  or  by  idle- 
ness; teach  them  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
Master  who  requires  from  them  far  more  than  a 
mere  perfunctory  discharge  of  the  duties  which  He 
has  laid  on  them,  a  Master  whose  least  reward  sur- 
passes all  the  hopes  and  all  the  merits  of  human 
nature,  Whose  lightest  chastisement  has  power,  when 
but  spoken  of  or  recollected,  to  make  the  flesh  creep 
and  the  hair  to  stand  on  end.  Set  heaven  in  their  view, 
and  show  the  mouth  of  hell  gaping  behind  them,  and 
then  see  whether  they  will  not  be  quickened  in  their 
march  to  everlasting  glory,  and  whether  they  will 
not  strive  more  earnestly  to  gain  His  favour  whose 
sentence  was  so  severe  on  the  servant  who  hid  his 
talent  in  the  ground,  and  who,  at  His  second  coming, 
has  told  us  beforehand  that  He  will  require  His  own 
with  usury !  So  powerful  is  the  Apostle's  argument : 
**  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord, 
And  not  unto  men!" 

Nor  are  they  the  habitually  fraudulent,  or  the  con- 
Btitutionally  indolent  only,  with  whom  this  continual 
«ense  of  God's  inspection  and  this  continual  anticipa- 
tion of  God's  great  day  of  reckoning  with  His  servants 
will  be  found  a  useful  and  needful  incentive  to  he 
really  that  which  they  would  desire  to  seem,  and  to 
do  that  heartily  and  without  delay  which  their  con- 
science tells  them  is  fit  and  necessary  to  be  done. 
The  weakness  of  our  common  nature  makes  such 
■a  monitor  required  by  all,  and  the  most  sincere  and 
the  most  active  among  our  number  will  but  too  often 
£nd  himself  disposed  to  assume  more  than  he  has 
done,  or  to  do  less  than  he  ought  to  do,  if  he  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  to  Grod  far  more  than  man 
that  he  is  to  render  an  account  of  his  labours.  There 
4u:e,  indeed,  other  motives  which  Grod's  Providence 
iias  given  us,  even  in  the  present  life,  to  the  diligent 


practice  of  virtue ;  and  there  are  other  and  natural 
feelings  which  will  make,  even  here,  the  practice  of 
active  virtue  delightful.  But  motives  and  feelings 
of  this  kind — of  which  the  sanction  and  the  root  are 
earthly — are  liable  in  their  very  constitutions  to  wax 
and  wane,  and,  like  all  other  earthly  things,  to  be  of 
capricious,  unsteady,  and  uncertain  operation.  They 
may  be,  and  they  often  will  be,  overtopped  by  nearer 
or  stronger  objects  of  desire;  they  may  be,  and 
they  will  be,  misled  by  false  lights;  they  may  be, 
and  they  will  be,  swept  away  in  the  hurry  of  passion, 
when  we  shall  say  within  ourselves,  with  the  ancient 
Roman,  in  the  hour  of  death — "What  profit  is  there 
in  Virtue  that  we  should  serve  her?"  Believe  me, 
they  do  not  act  well  or  wisely,  who,  in  the  strength 
of  their  reliance  on  natural  feeling,  or  worldly  prin- 
ciples of  honour,  reject  this  far  stronger  support  and 
guidance  which  religion  can  supply ;  and  whose  force 
has  been  proved  in  encounters  where  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  and  principles  of  man  have  been  but  as  cha£^ 
before  the  whirlwind. 

It  is  wrong,  as  a  question  of  human  reason,  to  content 
ourselves  with -a  weaker  support  when  a  stronger  may 
be  obtained  by  us ;  but,  as  immortal  beings  and  believers 
in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  it  is  absolute  madness  to 
subject  ourselves  to  the  restraints  of  morality  without 
embracing,  or  attending  to,  or  acting  on  those  principles 
by  which  only  our  virtues,  imperfect  as  they  must  be, 
are  sanctified  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  rendered,  through 
His  mercy,  available  to  our  everlasting  happiness.  It  is 
not  in  vain,  or  out  of  mere  outward  consistency,  that  the 
ministers  of  religion  so  continually  exhort  their  hearers 
to  the  cultivation  (by  frequent  prayer  and  frequent 
study  of  the  Scriptures)  of  devotional  and  Christian 
feelings.  It  is  because  we  only  then  can,  ordinarily,  be 
earnest  and  hearty  of  the  discharge  of  our  moral  duties, 
when  we  act  with  the  desire  of  pleasing  God,  and  under 
the  immediate  sense  of  His  presence.  It  is  because, 
even  if  we  kept  the  laws  of  morality  from  secondary 
motives  only,  we  should  be  justly  sentenced  to  expect 
no  further  recompense  than  those  worldly  objects 
which  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves.  *'They  have 
their  reward,"  said  our  Saviour  of  those  whose  prayers 
were  ostentatious,  and  who  did  their  alms  before  men 
to  be  seen  of  them ;  and  they  *'have  their  reward" — 
the  only  reward  which  they  have  seriously  wished 
for — they  have  their  reward  in  this  life,  and  must 
expect  no  other  in  the  life  to  come,  whoever  are 
guided  in  the  practice  by  no  other  feelings  than  by 
love  of  praise  or  by  constitutional  temperament. 

Not  only,  then,  is  it  a  motive  to  our  diligence  in 
goodness  that  "  we  do  all  things  heartily,  as  unto  the 
Lord,  and  not  unto  men:"  it  is  necessary  that  we 
do  all  things  as  unto  the  Lord,  if  we  hope  that  He 
will  either  help  us  in  doing  them,  or  reward  us  for 
them  when  done.  But  there  is  yet  one  more  observa- 
tion which  I  would  make  to  you,  and  that  is,  that 
this  continual  superintendence  and  retribution  of  the 
Almighty  extends,  and  will  extend,  to  every  action  of 
our  lives,  and  to  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest.   The 
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eamestnesB  and  heartineu  of  which  St.  Paul  is  speak- 
ing in  the  text  was  applied  by  him  to  the  ordinary 
duties  of  servants,  and  to  the  execution  of  whatever 
lawful  and  reasonable  commands  their  earthly  masters 
might  lay  on  them.  But  if  in  such  points  as  these 
their  obedience  was  to  be  hearty^  and  that  for  con- 
science' sake,  and  as  acting  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  immediate  sanction  of  the  Most  High,  how  much 
rather  are  we  bound  to  a  strict  and  diligent  and 
zealous  observance  of  those  rules  which  God  Himself 


has  prescribed  to  us ;  and  to  enforce  and  recommend 
which  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  descended  from 
His  Father's  glory?  An  observance  of  these  laws  is 
the  proof  which  that  blessed  Son  requires  of  our 
affection  to  Him ;  our  every  transgression  of  Uiem 
His  eye  beholds.  His  purity  abhors.  His  justice  is 
preparing  to  punish ;  and  the  treasures  of  Almighty 
love  are  hoarded  up  for  those  wise  and  happy  servants, 
who,  whatever  they  "do.  do  it  heartily,  as  unto  the 
Lord,  and  not  unto  men !  *' 


-•»^ 


fkk^ 


"WATCHMAN!     WHAT    OF    THE    NIGHTV' 


TORM  without  and 
Sorrow      within ! 
All    Nature   was 
in  weird  keeping 
with  the  anguish 
of  spirit  that  iiad 
caused   my   toss- 
ing half  the  night 
upon    a   wakeful 
bed.       On      the 
was   to  leave  the 
my    childhood,    the 
memories  so  sweet 
Led  to  me  now  little 
lirions  dreams,  fan- 
s  of  a  roAy  past 
i  memories  were  in- 
>n,  so  perchance,    I 
»rturing  prospect  of 
)]1  to   this  home  of 
)i  love,  might  be  also 
a  mere  phantasm  of  the  brain,  a 
hideous  nightmare.    Would  that  it  might  be  so  !    But, 
alas !  no.     It  was  a  grim  reality,  and  must  be  faced. 
All  that  remained  to  me  of  the  gentle  father  who 
had  been  all  in  all  to  me,  to  whom  for  seventeen 
years  I  had  confided  my  every  thought,  had  on  this 
fearful  morning  been  laid  in  the  vault  by  the  side  of 
the  mother  whom  I  had  never  known,  and  life  for 
me  was  henceforth   to  change  its  aspect      A   cold 
existence,  because  bereft  of  sympathy,  must  infallibly 
be  my  lot,  for  my  future  home  would  be  shared  with 
that  of  an  aunt,  rich,  indeed,  'n  worldly  goods,  but 
whose  heart  was  a   very  desert  where    the   tender 
plant  of  sympathy  could  never  take  root.     Punctili- 
ously conventional,  impenetrable,  austere,  and  cold 
in   nature   was   my   aunt ;    therefore  was  it   to   be 
wondered  at  that  my  eyes  were  sore  with  weeping, 
my  desolate  soul  paralysed  with  dread  of  the  future  ? 
The   branches  of   the   great  elms   that  lined  the 
avenue  leading  up  to  the  hall  door  over  which  was 
the   window   of    my   little    bed -room,    creaked   and 
groaned  with  the  pressure  of  the  wind  as  with  each 


furious  gust  it  threatened  to  dislocate  them  from 
the  massive  boles,  if  not  to  uproot  the  veterans 
altogether.  The  very  walls  of  the  old  manor-house 
trembled,  and  the  loosened  twigs  from  the  climbing 
rose-tree  beat  frantically  upon  the  diamond-latticed 
panes  of  glass,  which  at  any  moment  might  be 
shattered  to  atoms  with  the  tempestuous  gale. 

Still,  I  felt  no  terror.  Storm  and  shine  were  alike 
indifferent  to  me.  The  wind  might  bring  sudden 
death  to  me  in  the  fall  of  the  old  oak  beam  above 
my  head,  if  so  God  willed.  Life  on  earth  was  shorn 
of  all  enchantment,,  and  to  rejoin  the  loved  one  I  had 
lost  was  the  one  boon  of  heaven  I  most  ardently 
coveted.  My  soul  was  as  sombre  as  the  darkness 
that  reigned  without,  shown  up  in  its  intensity  by  a 
much -buffeted  moonbeam,  which  occasionally  suc- 
ceeded in  its  struggle  to  penetrate  a  temporar}'  rift 
in  the  cloudland  above.  My  pillow  was  wet  with 
tears;  my  head  grew  dizzy,  and  amidst  its  swim- 
ming, I  at  length  dropped  into  unconsciousness. 
Whether  I  fell  into  a  trance,  or  dreamed,  I  know 
not.     We  will  say  I  dreamed. 

In  my  dream  I  saw  Watchmen. 

Solemn  of  visage  as  they  all  were,  and  incapable^ 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  smiling,  an  indefinable  majesty 
was  imprinted  on  the  brow  of  each,  and  the  stamp 
of  a  sympathy  of  ineffable  sweetness.  Long  white 
hair  graced  their  venerable  heads,  and  their  forms 
were  enveloped  in  sable  cloaks  of  ample  folds,  to 
which  a  large  hood  was  attached  for  the  concealment 
of  the  countenance  in  the  execution  of  their  re- 
sponsible duties.  The  palm  of  each  right  hand  was 
incandescent,  and  served  some  mysterious  purpose 
in  guiding  the  Watchmen  to  the  destination  appointed 
by  their  King.  Here  they  invariably  entered  un- 
bidden, and  performed  their  silent  work  unobs^erved 
by  any. 

One  of  them  took  me  by  the  hand  and  bid  me 
accompany  him  on  his  beat. 

First,  we  stopped  at  a  noble  mansion  in  Picca- 
dilly. Lights  were  in  every  window,  and  under  the 
gay  awning  that  made  a  covered  way  from  the  hall 
door    to   the    street    a    carpet    of    red    druggeting 
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concealed  the  paving-stones.  The  hall  through  which 
we  passed,  unseen,  was  adorned  with  rare  specimens 
of  statuary,  and,  guided  by  the  strains  of  a  voluptuous 
valse,  we  presently  found  ourselves  among  the  throng 
of  dancers  in  a  ball-room  of  exceptional  magnificence, 
^zzling  with  lights  reflected  from  ita  walls  of 
mirrors.  Carnival  was  being  iield  here  to-night  to 
celebrate  the  coming  of  age  of  a  statesman's  eldest 
«on,  a  youth  in  the  prime  of  beauty,  and  whote 
budding  manhood  seemed  to  be  replete  with  promise. 
He  was  dancing  with  the  belle  of  the  London  season. 
They  were  evidently  engaged.  The  Watchman 
^zed  earnestly  upon  the  pair,  and  touched  the 
young  man  on  the  arm,  just  as  he  was  bending  his 
car  to  listen  to  what  his  partner  was  saying — 

"  Ah,  how  delightful  it  will  be  !  What  a  joy  to 
go  to  Rome !  to  study  the  gnlleries  of  art  together, 
the  museums,  the  old  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  and 
then.  .  .  .  How  ill  you  look  !  What  is  the  matter  ? 
We  must  sit  down  instantly ! ''  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, as  a  spasm,  convulsing  his  whole  frame, 
conveyed  a  tell-tale  pallor  to  his  face. 

"  It  is  nothing — nothing.  It  will  pass  off  directly. 
But  I  never  felt  this  sort  of  thing  before.  Excuse 
me — but  I  must  leave  this  heated  room."  .  .  . 

Six  weeks  later  the  blinds  ivere  down.  Where 
"before  had  been  mirth  and  music  and  dancing,  was 
now  death,  mourning,  and  despair.  I  knew  how  it 
would  be. 

As  we  left  the  house  togetlier  I  looked  question- 
ingly  into  the  Watchman*s  face — he  had  thrown  back 
his  hood — and  I  saw  in  the  depths  of  his  lustrous 
•daik  eyes  an  expression  of  profound  compassion 
mingled  with  a  gesture  of  thanksgiving,  for  he  smote 
tnpon  his  breast  and  gazed  npward  into  what  seemed 
te  me  a  firmament  more  thickly  studded  with  stars 
than  are  ever  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye. 

We  next  sped  forward  to  a  blind  alley  in  Bethnal 
*Green,  and  stopped  before  the  door  of  a  miserable 
tenement  surrounded  by  quarrelling  viragoes  and 
dirty,  squalid-looking  children.  We  entered,  and 
mounting  some  crazy  steps,  found  ourselves  in  a 
kind  of  den  on  the  third  storey.  From  a  piece  of 
sacking  in  the  comer  which  did  duty  for  a  bed  came 
a  feeble  voice — 

'*  Has  father  come  home,  Nellie  ?  ^ 

**  No,  mother.  But  Tommy  be  jest  a-goin'  round 
1>y  the  shop  to  ask  neighbour  Simpkins  to  'tice  him 
^ut  o'  the  *  Dragon '  if  he  can.  So  jest  you  try, 
mother  dear,  not  to  woriit  yerseF,  and  get  a  wink  or 
iwo  o'  sleep  afoi*e  he  come  home." 

"  Bless  you,  Nellie,  my  child  !  The  struggle  '11 
«oon  be  over,  and  the  sooner  the  better  !  Then  yon 
.and  the  child  ring  will  have  to  go  all  of  you  to  the 
work'us,  an'  your  father  '11  have  to  pay  summat 
•towards  your  keep.  This  'ere's  no  home  for  you, 
:Stay,  Nell,  listen " 

But  what  the  unhappy  woman  might  have  to  say 
"vas  left  unsaid.  A  violent  fit  of  coughing  then  and 
there  brought  her  miserable  existence  to  an  abrupt 
^lo0e  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  the  main  arteries. 


The  Watchman  had  laid  his  icy  fingers  upon  her 
lips. 

As  we  again  walked  out  into  tlie  street,  I  looked 
at  him,  the  tears  streaming  down  my  face,  for  an 
explanation. 

"  Trust  me,  my  child  1 "  he  answered.  "  All  is  for 
the  best,  as  yon  yourself  will  one  day  see.  I  have 
but  fulfilled  my  mission." 

In  the  author's  study  the  midnight  lamp  was 
burning.  He  himself  was  sitting  with  a  wet  towel 
round  his  head  plunged  iu  the  preparation  for  the 
printing-press  of  one  of  the  last  sheets  of  a  novel 
which  he  fondly  anticipated  would  bring  him  that 
fame  which  he  so  greatly  coveted.  But  it  was  a  bad 
book.  The  Watchman  touched  the  author.  The 
pen  dropped  from  the  busy  fingers;  he  drew  the  limp 
hand  vacantly  across  his  furrowed  brow  ;  then  sank 
back  upon  Ids  chair,  paralysed,  helpless. 

Horror-struck,  I  would  have  run  from  my  guide, 
but  could  not  for  the  irresistible  fascination  that 
bound  me  to  him  as  by  a  spell. 

My  next  experience  was  a  shipw.eck  on  the  open 
sea,  in  which,  through  his  medium,  ;;  husband  and 
children  were  torn  from  the  agonised  mother,  who 
was  savedonly  to  behold  herself  utterly  bereaved. 

Another,  a  commercial  crisis,  in  which  a  family  that 
had  hitherto  lived  in  the  lap  of  luxury  was  cast  at  one 
fell  swoop  into  the  dejection  of  a  hideous  poverty. 

Again,  the  fair  prospects  ruined  by  fraud  of  an 
apparently  most  worthy  heir  to  a  rich  inheritance ; 
and,  again,  once  more,  I  beheld  the  Watchman 
summon,  by  a  touch,  from  his  splendid  ministerial 
work,  a  pastor  who  had  watched  over  his  flock  with 
the  solicitude  of  the  best  of  shepherds  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years.  Greatly  beloved  was  he.  The  poor 
had  no  friend  to  equal  him  ;  the  organisation  of  his 
parish  schools  and  provident  clubs  was  perfect.  His 
work  was  light  well  in  hand,  and  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  he  could  be  spared.  Yet  such  was  the 
King's  will,  that  he  should  receive  his  summons  to 
resign  his  charge  that  very  night,  and  without  a 
murmur  he  laid  his  pleasant  burden  down. 

As  I  awoke,  gasping,  it  was  forced  upon  my  mind 
that  the  Watchman's  baleful  presence  might  have 
something  to  do  with  my  own  great  misery.  The 
moon  was  shining  full  into  my  room  when  I  opened 
my  eyes ;  the  wind  had  subsided,  and  a  wonderful 
quietness  prevailed.  I  arose,  wrapped  my  dressing- 
gown  closely  round  me,  opened  my  window,  and 
looked  out  into  the  night. 

W^hat  a  change  had  taken  place  1  Silver  moon- 
beams sparkled  softly  through  the  leafless  twigs  of 
the  glorious  old  elms,  and  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
planets  smiled  down  upon  me  through  her  light. 
Nature  was  trying  to  comfort  me  with  her  gentle 
influence,  and,  while  I  looked  right  and  left  upon 
those  loved  surroundings  of  the  paternal  home  so 
soon  to  be  left  behind,  I  gazed  up  into  her  gentle 
face,  and  bowed  my  head  with  something  very  much 
approaching  to  submission. 

Thus  I  must  have  stood  for  half  an  hour  at  least. 
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gazing  and  contemplating,  trying  to  peer  beyond 
into  the  great  Unseen.  Then,  returning  to  my  little 
bed,  I  slept,  and  again  fell  to  dreaming. 

No  tongae  can  express,  no  pen  describe,  the  trans- 
cendent glory  of  that  vision. 

Borne  on  clouds  of  azure  and  silver,  I  was  lifted 
above  the  earth,  whicli  seemed  to  me  no  more  than  a 
little  insignificant  speck.  Music  such  as  my  ear 
liad  never  heard  before  thrilled  my  spirit  witli  an 
overwhelming  joy,  and  prepared  it  for  the  reception 
of  the  greater  wonders  that  were  to  follow.  The 
whole  atmosphere  was  filled  with  ravishing  sound, 
heralding  a  vivid  blinding  light  that  flooded  the 
immense  realms  of  space  in  which  I  seemed  to  float. 
Then,  from  some  Invisible  Presence,  came  a  voice 
penetrating  and  clear — 

"Watchman!  what  of  the  Night?" 

In  an  ecstasy  of  bewilderment  I  gazed  in  the 
direction  when  it  came,  breathless. 

Bnddenly,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  space  before  me 
was  filled  by  myriads  of  shining  creatures  with 
beautiful  soft  wings  and  hai-pa  of  gold,  on  which  they 
struck  up  a  glorious  anthem,  of  which  the  refrain 
was  one  word — Alleluia  ! 

There  before  them  stood  the  Watchman  of  my 
preWous  dream,  no  longer  clothed  in  his  sable  cloak, 
but  in  a  robe  of  dazzling  whiteness,  his  conntenance 
beaming  with  a  heavenly  smile.  In  his  hand  he 
held  a  tablet  radiant  as  light  itself,  and  as  he  knelt 
before  the  Invisible  One,  he,  too,  sang  an  Alleluia, 
and  the  angels  paused  to  listen. 

Then,  as  he  unfolded  the  writing  on  his  tablet, 
the  chief  among  them  entered  the  record  into  a  book 
with  leaves  of  gold,  and  bound  in  a  setting  of 
diamonds  and  the  rarest  gems. 

Did  the  angels  weep  at  the  list  of  human  woe  and 
anguish  that  they  recorded  there  ?  Nay,  they  only 
tonched  their  harpstrings  afresh  in  a  still  more 
glorious  strain  of  thanksgiving,  and  praised  in 
renewed  burst  of  song  the  Merciful  King  Who  had 
done  all  things  well.  Lost  in  amazement,  I  stilL 
g}ized  on.  The  throng  of  angels  separating  now.into 
two  lines,  I  beheld  advancing,  through  the  centre, 
forms  that  I  recognised  as  having  seen  before.  Each 
was  met  by  the  Watchman  with  a  radiant  smile  of 
the  gladdest  >velcome,  and  presented  before  •  the 
dazzling  throne  of  the  Invisible  One.  Though  the 
iKMJies  of  some  of  them  still  lingered  on  the  earth, 
the  spirits  or  Guanlian -Angels  of  all  of  them  had 
come  to  offer  their  praises  to  the  Great  King  for 
the  merciful  visitation  of  the  Watchman  He  had 
sent. 

The  young  man  wa.^  there  who  had  received  his 
summons  to  renounce  his  fair  prospects  and  his 
fianeie  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Piccadilly  mansion. 
He  acknowledged,  with  gi-atitude  unfeigned,  the 
goodness  that  had  preserved  him  from  serious  pitfalls 
into  which,  had  he  lived  longer  on  the  earth,  he  now 
saw  he  must  inevitably  have  fallen,  and  he  blessed 
the  kindness  that  had  granted  him  an  illness  which 


had  given  him  time  to  reflect  upon,  and  seek  pardon 
for,  all  his  past  wrong-doings. 

The  woman  from  the  blind  alley  in  Bethnal  Green 
was  there,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  garment  of 
spotless  purity  provided  for  her  as  she  entered  the  gates 
of  Paradise.  She  fell  upon  her  knees  in  adoration  of 
the  Infinite  Wisdom  that  had  called  her  from  her 
wretched  earthly  home,  so  making  the  way  plain  for 
the  removal  of  her  darlings  from  pernicious  induenoes* 
and  providing  for  them  opportunities  by  which  they 
might  become  good  and  useful  men  and  women. 

The  spirit  of  the  desolate  wife  and  mother  whose 
all  had  been  engulfed  in  the  briny  deep  Was  there 
represented.  She  thanked  the  Lord  of  human 
destiny  for  His  Watchman's  work,  agonising  though 
it  were,  for  it  had  made  of  her  a  saint  Henceforth 
she  would  devote  her  life,  her  substance,  her  whole 
self,  to  ministering  consolation,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, to  her  suffering  fellow-creatures. 

The  author  was  there,  and  in  an  attitude  of 
humble  reverence  acknowledged  that  it  was  well  that 
the  Watchman  had  struck  the  pen  from  his  hand — 
that  that  book  of  his  would  never  be  published,  to 
the  ruin  of  many  souls. 

The  spiritual  attendants  upon  that  family  struck 
suddenly  irom  the  lofty  heights  of  prosperity  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  indigence  by  the  commercial  crisis 
were  there,  praising  the  Invisible  Clemency  W^ho  had 
adopted  this  means  of  bringing  them  eventnall3^  to 
His  haven  of  refuge,  by  a  path  of  self-deninl  and  an 
honest  labour  which  would  make  them  shining 
lights  to  their  brothers  and  sisters  whose  lives  had 
been  lived  in  the  ruts  of  poverty. 

The  defrauded  heir  to  the  laige  estate  was  there» 
and  avowed  with  thankfulness  that  to  this  touch 
from  the  Watchman  the  world  would  be  indebted 
for  a  noble  addition  to  its  list  of  patriots  and  phil- 
anthrojHC  men. 

And  the  pastor  came,  bowing  his  veneraVOe  head, 
and  asking  permission  still  to  intercede  for  those 
dear  sheep  that  he  had  left  behind,  and  to  carry  to 
them  from  time '  to  time,  as  they .  should  need  it» 
spiritual  consolation  direct  from  the  Great  Shepherd 
of  the  Fold. 

*•  Watchman ! "  said  the  voice,  "  thou  hast  done 
My  behests  well.     But  is  this  all*" 

The  Watchman  turned  and  looked  on  me.  He 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  motioned  me  to  kneel. 

"  Behold,  Lord  ! "  said  he. 

Rosy  dawn  kissed  me  into  wakefulness.  The 
vision  was  over.  But  I  arose,  strengthened,  and 
brave  enough  to  grapple  with  whatever  might  lie 
before  me.  With  a  raptiu-e  bom  of  gratitude  I 
cried,  "  Lord !  I  can  trust  Thee  !  Do  with  me  as 
Thou  wilt  I '' 

** Watchman  :  what  of  the  Night?"  is  for  ever 
ringing  in  njy  ears.     And  my  spirit  answers  back — 

"NiGHT^  Lord— Night?  Can  it  ever  be  night 
while  Thou  art  near  and  rulest  all?'' 


Dapuns. 
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IN      PERILS     OFT.  — III. 

TIERRA    DEL    FUEGO. 
BT    THE    BEV.    PROFESSOR    W.    G.    BLAIKIE,    D.D.,    LL.D.,    F.B.S.E.,    ETC.  ETC. 


TRAGEDY    THE   FIRST. 

lEKRA  DEL  FUEGO  is  prob- 
ably the  last  part  of  the  world 
>vith     which     anyone 
would  full  in  love  for 
its  own  sake.     Its  cli- 
mate makes  it  one  of 
the  most  dreary  habi- 
tations on  the  face  of 
the  <2:lobe.     Its  latitude 
south    corresponds    to 
that      of       Edinburgh 
north  ;    but,    great 
though  the  renown  of  the  Scottish  capital  is  for 
east  winds,  cold  fogs,  and  cheerless  skies,  it 
would  be  utterly  beaten  by  its  southern  rival 
in  a  competition  for  rainy  squalls  and  hurri- 
canes of  sleet  and  snow.     The  wind,  sweeping 
over  the  warm  sea,  carries  to  the  mountains 
volumes  of  moisture,  which  either  descend  in 
rain  and  snow  or  hover  round  them  in  gloomy 
mist.     Nor  are  the  people  more  attractive  than 
the  country.      Large   bodies  and  short  limbs, 
long  jet-black  hair  hanging  straight  down  on 
either  side,  low  foreheads,  flat  noses,  and  big 
mouths,   do   not   constitute    a    very  imposing 
letter  of  introduction.     Their  clothing  is  scanty, 
and  their  habitations  wretched.     The  tempers 
of  the  men  are  surly  and  ferocious,  and  they 
are  lazy,  cunning,  and  thievish.     The  women 
are  poor  drudges,  living  at  the  mercy  of  their 
lords. 

I  remember,  som^  time  ago,  in  a  Canadian 
lady's  letter  which  told  how  she  had  disposed 
of  a  cargo  of  boys  and  girls — rescued  from  the 
streets  at  home,  and  sent  to  Canada  to  begin  life 
under  happier  skies — being  much  interested  in  a 
poor  little  fellow  who  was  known  as  "Red  Peter." 
Peter  had  carroty  hair,  a  freckled  face,  very 
plain  features,  and  a  clumsy  figure.  He  was,  in 
fact,  the  picture  of  ugliness.     When  the  farmers  and 
their  wives  came  to  pick  out  children  to  carry  to  their 
homes,  they  all  passed  by  "Red  Peter,"  and  at  the  end 
of  the  day  he  stood  alone,  unfancied,  unengaged.   But 
his  very  ngliness  and  loneliness  excited  the  compassion 
of  a  very  worthy  couple,  who  took  to  him,  and  loved 
him  just  because  there  was,  ap]>arently,  so   little 
about  him  to  love.     It  was  a  Divine  feeling,  like  the 
love  of  Hkn  who,  while  we  were  yet  enemies,  gave 
Himself  for  us.     "Retl  Peter"  turned  out  a  useful. 
atTectionate,  trustworthy  boy ;  and  the  disinterested 
choice  of   his  friends  was  compensated  by  the  de- 
velopment of  qualities  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  colour  of  the  hair  or  the  cast  of  the  features. 
It  must  have    been    a   similar  feeling  that   led 
Captain  Allen  Gardiner,  some  forty  or  fifty  years 


ago,  to  devote  himself  to  the  cheerless  land  of  Fnego, 
at  the  southern  point  of  the  South  American  Con- 
tinent, and  its  wild,  repulsive  people.     But  having' 


*  Phillips  had  actually  reached  the  boat.*'-p.  683. 


experienced  the  gift  of  God's  undeserved  love,  he 
sought  to  manifest  the  same  spirit,  and  to  radiate  on 
that  degraded  and  miserable  people  the  love  that 
had  fallen  on  himself.  Just  because  they  were  so 
repulsive,  and  so  little  likely  to  attract  anyone's  love, 
they  attracted  his.  He  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  country  in  his  professional  capacity  as  an  officer 
in  the  British  Navy,  when  he  had  been  employed  in 
surveying  its  shores.  With  great  labour  he  induced 
some  friends  at  home  to  provide  the  means  of  be- 
ginning a  mission.  When  he  and  his  fellow- 
labourers  attempted,  in  1848,  to  form  a  settlement 
in  Euego,  they  were  so  o\*erwhelmed  by  storms  at 
sea  and  attacks  of  the  ferocious  natives  on  land,  that 
after  three  days'  stay  they  had  to  give  up  the 
attempt,  and  take  refuge  in  the   vessel  that  had 
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brought  them  out,  and  that  happily  had  not  yet  left 
the  neighbourhood. 

But  two  years  later,  in  1850,  Captain  Gardiner, 
with  a  few  associates,  renewed  the  effort.  The  asso- 
ciates were : — Mr.  Ricliard  Williams,  a  surgeon  from 
Barslem,  in  Staffordfihire,  a  gentleman  of  remarkable 
fervour  of  spirit  and  devotion  to  Christ,  whose  "  Life  " 
waa  afterwards  written  by  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  London.  Mr.  John  Maid  men t, 
the  second  catechist,  bore  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  London,  as  the  one  man  of  liis  acquaintance 
whose  piety,  faith,  and  courageous  enduntrtc^  quali- 
fied him  for  the  perilous  enterprise.  Joseph  Erwin, 
ship  carpenter,  had  been  with  Captain  Gardiner 
before,  and  volunteered  to  go  again,  because  to  be 
with  such  a  man  of  prayer  was  like  heaven  on 
earth.  Tlirec  Cornish  fishermen — Pearoe,  Badcock, 
and  Br}'ant,  men  of  high  character  and  simple  piety 
— completed  the  party.  They  sailed  from  Liverpool 
in  the  Ocmn  Queen  on  September  7th,  1850,  bound 
for  San  Francisco,  and  were  landed  at  Picton  Island, 
near  Fuego,  along  with  two  boats,  the  Pioneer  and 
the  Speedtaell,  the  greater  part  of  their  stores  being 
sent  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  whence  they  expected 
them  to  be  foi-^^'arded  by  a  Government  ship.  It 
was  only  scarcity  of  funds  that  prevented  them  from 
being  provided  with  a  much  larger  vessel,  which 
the  event  showed  would  have  been  necessary  to 
success. 

From  the  moment  of  their  leaving  the  Ocean 
Queen^  misfortune  seemed  to  dog  the  steps  of  this 
noble  band.  At  the  first  spot  where  Gardiner 
landed,  in  Garden  Island,  as  soon  as  something  like 
comfortable  dwellings  had  been  built  for  the  party, 
a  body  of  natives  presented  themselves,  so  bent, 
apparently,  on  plunder,  that  Gardiner  was  obliged 
to  return  for  some  days  to  the  Ocean  Queen,,  which 
was  still  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  arrange  to  keep 
all  his  stores  in  his  two  boats,  with  whatever  else 
would  be  likely  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  natives. 
On  the  18th  of  December  they  again  landed,  and  took 
farewell  of  the  Ocean  Queen,  which  carried  home 
their  letters,  written  in  a  cheerful  tone — the  only 
lettem,  alas !  which  their  friends  were  ever  to  receive. 

Captain  Gardiner  was  desirous  to  discover  some 
harbour  on  the  southern  shore  of  Fuego  where  he 
might  conceal  his  stores,  get  the  boats  made  more 
comfortable,  and  find  a  base  of  operations  for  mis- 
sion work.  Twice  he  made  the  attempt,  but  the 
sea  was  so  stormy  that  he  had  to  return  to  his 
former  refuge,  w^ith  the  loss  of  an  anchor  and  both 
the  punts  on  which  he  depended  for  landing.  One 
of  his  boats  needed  repairing,  and  ns  he  was  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  during  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  a 
party  of  natives  made  their  appearance,  threatening 
violence.  The  missionaries  knelt  down  to  implore 
the  Divine  protection,  and  the  natives  left  without 
doing  then)  hartn.  But  no  sooner  were  they  re- 
lieved from  this  anxiety  than  a  new  trouble  came 
upon  them ;  their  supply  of  gunpowder  had  been 


accidentally  left  on  board  the  Ocean  Queen,  and  tlimi 
the  means  on  which  they  had  depended  for  shooting 
game  and  recruiting  their  supplies  of  food  entirely 
failed  I 

Fuego  is  not  at  any  time  a  land  of  plenty.  Mr« 
Darwin,  who  had  been  there  in  the  Beagle  as  a 
naturalist,  described  it  as  a  mountainous  country, 
partly  submerged  in  the  sea,  so  that  deep  bays 
and  inlets  occupied  the  places  where  valleys  should 
have  existed  and  com  should  have  grown.  In 
zoology  it  was  very  poor.  Of  mammalia,  besides 
whales  and  seals,  there  was  one  bat,  a  kind  of 
mouse,  two  real  mice,  two  foxes,  a  sea  otter,  the 
guanaco,  and  a  deer.  The  sea  abounded  in  fish,  and 
in  living  creatures  of  ever}'  description.  There  was 
an  immense  quantity  of  kelp,  which  gave  a  home  to 
a  wonderful  variety  of  living  creatures  of  all  orders. 
It  was  the  leaves  of  this  plant  that  drew  so  many 
kinds  of  fish  to  their  shelter,  and  the  fish  drew 
otters,  seals,  and  porpoises.  Whales,  persecuted  by 
dog-fish,  were  sometimes  driven  asliore,  and  Uietr 
blubber  was  a  rare  feast  for  the  Fnegians.  In  fact, 
the  saying  went  that  kelp  and  the  dog-fish  *^vere 
the  making  of  the  country.  Captcun  Gardiner  and 
his  party  were  able  at  times  to  secure  a  portion  of 
this  treasure  of  the  deep ;  but  they  found  the  fish 
difficult  to  catch;  their  fishing-gear  got  damaged 
with  the  violent  weather,  and  ere  long  they  were 
unable  to  get  any. 

With  the  natives  so  hostile  that  they  could  never 
settle  near  them,  and  were  glad  to  find  some  hidden 
inlet  and  obscure  cave  to  which  the  natives  did 
not  come  :  with  their  means  of  obtaining  fish  and 
game  either  lost  or  damaged  :  with  provisions  for 
but  a  few  months,  and  their  only  hope  tlie  diiu 
chance  that  some  English  vessel  would  discover 
them  or  would  be  sent  for  them,  the  situation  of 
the  seven  men  was  truly  deplorable.  They  were 
as  really  imprisoned  in  desolate  Fuego  as  if  they  liad 
been  in  an  iron  fortress.  Their  only  resource  was  to 
wait  on  God,  in  the  hope  that  He  would  send  some- 
one to  their  rescue.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  criticise 
their  conduct  It  is  easy  to  blame  Captain  Gardiner 
for  having  undertaken  the  expedition  Mithont  a 
vessel  of  adequate  sise.  It  is  easy  to  blame  him  for 
forgetting  his  gunpowder.  It  is  easy  to  ask^  Might 
the  party  not  have  risked  a  voyage  in  their  boats 
to  the  Falkland  Islands?  We  may  wonder  how 
it  was  that  they  showed  none  of  the  resource  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  found  no  way  of  capturing  ani- 
mals, could  device  no  means  of  catching  fish.  To 
dwell  on  such  possibilities  merely  as  a  means  of 
blunting  the  edge  of  our  sympathy,  and  enabling 
us  to  say,  "  It  was  all  their  own  fault,"  is  un- 
generous and  selfish.  But  some  reference  to  these 
things  is  necessary  in  order  to  vindicate  Providence 
for  abandoning  these  devoted  men  to  the  terrible  fate 
that  overtook  them.  There  must  either  have  been 
some  foolhardiness  at  the  beginning,  or  some  want 
of  enterprise  in  the  crisis  of  the  expedition.  God 
does  not  undertake    to  compensate,  even   to   the 
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brightest  faith  and  the  most  earnest  prayer,  all  the 
blunders  of  His  children.  It  seems  hard  ;  but  Provi- 
dence often  seems  hard.  One  might  have  thbught 
that  when  seven  men,  in  the  spirit  of  purest 
philanthropy,  went  to  that  inhospitable  region 
simply  to  guide  the  poor  people  to  salvation,  Goil 
would  have  rectified  nil  their  errors,  removed  all 
their  difficulties — that  He  would  have  been  with 
them  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In- 
wardly, He  was  with  them,  and  gave  them  very 
happy  feelings  amid  all  their  troubles  ;  but  somehow 
they  had  blundered,  and  He  did  not  establish  upon 
them  the  work  of  their  hands. 

From  the  beginning  of  1851  to  about  the  end 
of  August  their  experience  was  like  a  living  martyr- 
dom. Fever  and  scurvy  were  among  tlie  first  symp- 
toms of  the  coming  collapse.  As  the  weeks  wore  on, 
hunger  never  ceased  to  do  its  slow  work  of  sapping 
and  mining,  till  the  strongest  among  them  could 
hardly  crawl.  In  June,  Badcock,  one  of  the  Cornish 
sailors,  was  the  first  to  succumb.  In  August,  Erwin, 
the  carpenter,  and  Bryan,  another  seaman,  died. 
Maidment  must  have  followed  early  in  September. 
There  b  no  record  of  the  death  of  the  other  three  ; 
but  when,  a  few  weeks  after,  a  search-vessel  reached 
the  scene,  the  remains  of  their  bodies  were  found. 
A  hand  painted  on  a  rock,  with  the  text  Psnlm 
Ixii.  5 — 8,  pointed  to  the  bodies  of  Mr.idment  and 
Gardiner.  On  the  shore,  washed  by  the  pea,  lay 
another,  whicli  must  have  been  that  of  Williams. 
The  remaining  body,  that  of  Pearce,  had  a  scar  on 
the  head  and  another  on  the  neck,  showing  that  the 
natives  nmst  have  murdered  him,  and  that  he  was 
probably  the  last  survivor.  The  sight  was  so  affecting 
that  it  quite  overcame  the  party  that  discovered  the 
remnin-o.  Many  are  the  scenes  of  suffering  and  death 
on  which  seamen  are  compelled  to  look,  hut  this  was 
something  uupreceilcnted.  "The  captain  and  his 
sailors  cried  like  children  at  the  sight.'* 

And  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  seven  men 
themselves— disappointed,  forsaken,  starving,  suffer- 
ing, dying  ?  We  have  ample  records  of  two  of  them 
in  the  journals  of  Gardiner  and  Williams.  Gardiner 
was  calm  and  patient ;  Williams  ecstatic  and  tri- 
umphant No  word  of  complaint  from  either — no 
regret  at  having  given  themselves  to  a  work  which 
they  had  not  even  been  permitted  to  hegin ;  but  a 
calm  conviction  that  somehow  all  was  orderetl  for 
good,  and  that  their  efforts,  though  unsuccessful, 
would  not  be  lost,  but  would  stir  up  others,  and  that 
God's  blessing  would  yet  rest  on  Fuego.  Among 
the  last  things  Gardiner  wrote  was  a  letter  to  his 
daughter,  in  which  he  said—**  I  am  passing  through 
the  furnace ;  but  blessed  be  my  Heavenly  Father,  He 
is  witli  me,  and  I  shall  not  want.  ...  All  I  pray 
for  is  that  I  may  patiently  await  His  good  pleasure, 
whether  it  be  for  life  or  for  death.  ...  If  I 
have  a  wish  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-men,  it  is  that 
the  Tierra  del  Fuego  Mission  might  be  prosecuted 
with  vigour,  and  the  work  in  South  America  com- 
menced, more    especially    the    Chilidugu    branch.'' 


Williams,  an  ardent  Wesleyan,  was  in  a  more 
ecstatic  frame.  "  I  am  happy  day  and  night,  hour 
by  hour,  asleep  or  awake.  I  am  happy  beyond  the 
poor  compass  of  language  to  telL  My  joys  are  with 
Him  whose  delights  have  always  been  with  the  sons- 
of  men,  and  my  heart  and  spirit  are  in  heaven  >vitlk 
the  blessed.  I  have  felt  how  holy  is  that  company, 
I  have  felt  how  pure  are  their  affections,  and  I 
have  washed  me  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and 
asked  my  Lord  for  the  white  garment,  that  I  too 
may  mingle  Avith  the  blaze  of  day,  and  be  amongst 
them,  one  of  the  sons  of  light ! " 

It  was  tbe  end  of  October  before  any  vessel 
reached  the  spot,  and  every  sad  relic  of  the  martyrs 
as  it  was  found  seemed  to  say  reproachfully,  "  Too 
late  !     Too  late ! " 


TRAGEDY   THE  SECOND. 

I MONG  the  friends  in  England  who  luul 
helped  and  cheered  Captain  Gardiner 
when  trying  to  get  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  his  mission,  one  of  the  most 
cordial  had  been  the  Rev.  G.  Paken- 
ham  Despard,  of  Bristol.  When  the 
A  news  reached  England,  and  others  were 
uslied  and  dispirited,  he  stood  forth  full 
Mv  prayer  and  courage,  and  sounded  out 
the  watchword,  "By  God's  help,  the  mission  shall 
be  maintained."  Before  his  end.  Captain  Gardiner 
had  indicated  his  plan  for  the  future  ;  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  vain  for  missionaries  to  settle 
at  once  in  the  country,  but  that  a  few  natives 
should  be  taken  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  from  whom 
the  language  should  be  learned,  and  under  whose 
guidance  the  missionaries  would  go  to  Fuego,  and 
endeavour  to  form  settlements  and  preach  to  the 
natives.  A  ship  named  the  Allen  Gardiner  was 
provided  ;  a  company  of  missionaries  was  gathered, 
who  first  settled  at  Keppel  Island,  in  the  Falklands, 
and  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  Mr.  Despard 
himself,  as  superintendent  of  the  mission.  Among 
those  who  went  out  was  Mr.  Garland  Phillips,  a 
catechist ;  Mr.  Ellis,  a  surgeon ;  and  Mr.  Allen  W. 
Gardiner,  the  only  son  of  the  founder.  Some  natives 
Mere  brought  to  Keppel  Island,  according  to  Captain 
Gardiner's  plan,  and  in  October,  1859,  Mr.  Phillips 
sailed  for  Fuego  in  the  Allen  Gardiner^  with  instruc- 
tions to  commence  work  at  Woollya,  where  Mr, 
Despard  had  made  some  preparations  on  one  of  his 
visits  to  the  country.  Not  hearing  from  Mr.  Phillips 
at  the  time  he  reckoned  on,  Mr.  Despard  became 
anxious,  and  despatched  a  messenger  te  Woollya  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  things.  The  messenger  re- 
turned with  the  appalling  news  that  Mr.  Phillips, 
Captain  Fell,  and  the  f(»ur  seamen  and  two  mates  of 
the  Allen  Gardiner  had  been  massacred  by  the 
natives  in  Woollya ! 

The  party  had  reached  Woollya  on  the  1st  of  No- 
A-ember,  and  were  for  several  days  in  friendly  communi- 
cation with  the  natives,  and  on  Sunday,  the  6th,  they 
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went  ashore  for  public  worship,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cook  left  in  the  schooner.  This  was  the  time 
rhoson  for  the  attack ;  the  natives,  under  their  smiling 
faces,  had  been  nnrsing  their  covetous  and  murderous 
spirit,  and  scarcely  had  the  service  commenced,  when 
a  murderous  assault  was  made  by  three  hundred 
natives,  and  not  a  hand  was  raised  in  defence.  The 
Englishmen  tried  to  escape  to  their  boat,  and  Phillips 
had  actually  reached  it  when  he  was  felled  and  killed. 
When  the  cook  on  board  saw  what  was  going  on,  he 
escaped  in  a  boat  to  the  shore,  hid  himself  in  the 
woods  till  hunger  and  cold  drove  him  to  the  natives, 
by  the  first  party  of  whom  he  was  stripped  and 
plundered  ;  but  falling  into  better  hands,  he  was  at 
length  rescued  by  the  vessel  sent  by  Mr.  Despard  to 
make  inquiry.  How  strange  the  transitions  in  the 
case  of  the  men  who  liad  assembled  in  their  un> 
finished  house  to  worship  their  God  !  A  few  minutes 
spent  in  Divine  worship  in  the  calm  of  a  Sabbath 
morning ;  then  a  rush  as  from  h^Il  itself,  with  its 
murderous  looks  on  the  faces  of  the  savages,  and  its 
liideous  sliouts  from  their  throats  ;  a  despemte  fight 
for  dear  life  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  boat  ;  next, 
the  silence  of  death  ;  and  then,  for  their  spirits,  ad- 
mission to  the  Upper  Sanctuary,  to  finish  there  the 
service  so  rudely  and  awfully  interrupted  on  earth  I 

Thus  a  second  time  did  the  Fnego  Mission  seem 
to  terminate  in  disaster  and  death.  Fifteen  valuable 
lives  had  now  been  lost  without  the  mission  being  so 
much  as  begun.  Are  more  lives  to  be  saciificed  to 
so  hopeless  an  undertaking  ?  Is  it  not  new  time  to 
leave  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  its  doom  ? 

REAPING  IN  JOY. 

Happily,  this  question  did  not  need 
to  be  formally  discussed.  The 
plan  of  bringing  Fuegians  to  the 
Falklands  had  been  folloAved  with 
conftiderable  success.  One  man 
in  particular,  whose  name  was 
Okokko,  had  profited  much  by  the 
instruction  given  him,  and  had  received  into  his  mind 
some  glimmer  of  Christian  truth.  But  it  was  years 
before  any  work  was  undertaken  in  Fuego  itself.  Mr. 
Despard  having  returned  to  England,  the  new  superin- 
tendent of  the  mission  >vas  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stirling,  who, 
being  soon  afterwards  appointed  Bishop  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  was  succeeded  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Bridges. 
Okokko,  though  not  qualified  to  be  an  evangelist, 
did  excellent  service  in  disabusing  the  minds  of  the 
natives  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  missionaries,  so 
that  the  way  for  peaceful  work  was  at  last  secured. 
In  civil  government,  the  Fuegians  had  no  more  ex- 
tensive organisation  than  that  of  families.  In 
religion,  they  were  so  backward  that  there  was  no 
name  in  their  language  for  God.  How  the- mission - 
aries>at  last  got  a  footing  among  them,  and  what  re- 
markaffie  fruits  followeil,  would  be  a  most  interesting 
story,  but  not  within  the  scope  of  these  papers,  of 
which  the  design  is  to  call  to  mind  the  many  perils 


in  which  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  has  been  sown.  It 
may  be  enough  to  refer  to  one  product  of  the 
mission — the  Christian  vfllage  at  Ooshooia.  Cottages 
have  replaced  the  native  wigwams,  and  there  is  a 
church,  a  school-house,  and  an  orphanage.  Mr. 
Bridges  has  compiled  a  grammar,  a  vocabulary,  anc 
a  dictionary,  and  has  translated  several  parts  of  the 
Bible.  The  men  who  are  under  Christian  instruction 
are  becoming  industrious  workei's,  planting  and 
fencing  gardens,  building  cottages,  and  making 
roads.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  all  the  people 
about  the  mission  are  teetotalers.  Shipwrecked 
seamen  cast  upon  the  sliore  have  begun  to  experi- 
ence very  different  treatment.  The  crew  of  an 
American  ship,  the Dt'eadnought,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  persons,  when  cast  on  a  shore  where  only 
death  had  been  experienced  before  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances, were  surprised  indeed  to  be  well  treated 
by  the  Indians,  who  did  not  ofl'er  them  any 
violence. 

And  there  are  independent  and  important  testi- 
monies to  the  same  effect.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Mansion  House  in  1884,  among  other  foreigners  who 
spoke,  Dr.  Hyades,  medical  officer  to  the  Frenck 
Scientific  Expedition  to  Cnpe  Horn,  said  :  "  It  is  my 
good  fortune  and  my  great  pleasure  to  bring  my- 
testimony  to  the  admirable  work  which  has  been 
done  by  your  missionaries  at  Ooshooia.  I  cannot 
express  my  feelings  of  sui-prise  and  pleasure  when  I 
paid  my  first  visit  at]  Ooshooia,  with  Mr.  Bridges, 
showing  me  the  missionary  settlement,  the  gardens 
of  the  natives  and  their  houses,  the  orphanage,  and 
the  children.  All  the  natives  there  wore  good- 
natured  people." 

But  by  far  the  most  striking  testimony  is  that  of 
the  great  naturalist,  Charles  Darwin,  which  we  give- 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  press  from  his  friend,. 
Vice- Admiral  Sir  B.  J.  Sullivan  :^- 

"  Sir,— Your  article  in  the  Dailj/  News  induces  me 
to  give  you  a  correct  statement  of  the  connection 
between  the  South  American  Missionary  Society  and 
Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  my  old  friend  and  shipmate  for 
five  years.  I  had  been  closely  connected  with  the 
Society  from  the  time  of  Captain  Allen  Gardiner's 
death,  and  Mr.  Darwin  had  often  expressed  to  me 
his  conviction  that  it  was  utterly  useless  to  send 
missionaries  to  such  a  set  of  savages  as  the  Fuegians 
— probably  the  very  lowest  of  the  human  race.  I  had 
always  replied  that  I  did  not  believe  any  huniani 
beings  existed  too  low  to  comprehend  the  simple 
message  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  After  many  years 
— I  think  about  1869,  but  I  cannot  find  the  letter — 
he  wrote  to  me  that  the  recent  accounts  of  the  mission 
proved  to  him  that  he  had  been  wrong  and  I  right  in 
our  estimates  of  the  native  character,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  them  good  through  missionaries  ;  and 
he  requested  me  to  forward  to  the  Society  an  enclosed 
cheque  for  £5,  as  a  testimony  of  the  interest  he  took 
in  their  good  work.  On  January  30th,  1870,  he 
wrote:  'The  success  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  Mis- 
sion is  most  wonderful,  and  charms  me,  as  I  always 
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prophesied  utter  failure.  It  is  a  grand  success.  I 
shall  feel  proud  if  your  Conimittee  think  fit  to  elect 
me  an  honorary  member  of  your  Society.'  In  the 
same  letter,  in  reply  to  remarks  of  mine  on  the 
success  of  his  sons,  he  says,  *  Thank  God,  all  gives 
me  complete  satisfaction.'  On  June  10th,  1879,  he 
wrote  :  '  The  progress  of  the  Fuegians  is  wonderful, 
and  had  it  not  occurred,  would  have  been  to  me  quite 
incredible.*  On  January  3rd,  1880  :  *  Your  extracts  * 
(from  a  journal)  *  about  the  Fuegians  are  extremely 


curious,  and  have  interested  me  much.  I  have  often 
said  that  the  progress  of  Japan  was  the  greatest 
wonder  in  the  world,  but  I  declare  that  the  progress 
of  Fuegia  is  almost  equally  wonderful.'  On  March 
20th,  1881  :  '  The  account  of  the  Fuegians  interested 
not  only  me,  but  all  my  family.  It  is  truly  wonder- 
ful what  you  have  heard  from  Mr.  Bridges  about 
their  honesty  and  their  language.  I  certainly  should 
have  predicted  that  not  all  the  missionaries  in  the 
world  could  have  done  what  has  been  done.'" 


FOUR    PICTURES    FROM    THE    REVOLT    OF    ABSALOM. 

BY  THE   REV.   JOHN  TELFORD,   B.A. 


I.-THE    PRINCE    OF    SCHEMERS. 
**  So  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  o(  Israel."— 

2  Samuel  xv.  6. 

^IKE  all  David's  sons,  Absalom  in- 
herited hisfather  8strong  passions. 
His  brother  Amnons  conduct 
— that  sad  sequel  to  the  story 
of  Uriah  the  Hittite — was  the 
spark  which  set  Absalom's  proud 
and    revengeful     spirit    on    fire. 

After  two  years'  waiting  he  found  liis  opportunity. 

Amnon  was  murdered,  and  Absalom  took  refuge  at 

his  grandfather's  court  in  Geshur. 


Joab,  who  saw  how  the  king  mourned  over  his  ab- 
sent son,  at  length  employed  the  woman  of  Tekouh  to 
plead  with  his  master.  He  soon  received  the  welcome 
commission  to  bring  Absalom  to  Jerusalem.  The 
hand  that  was  afterwards  raised  to  take  the  proud 
prince's  life  was  thus  the  means  of  his  restoration  to 
home  and  friends.  On  his  return  from  Geshur, 
Absalom  found  himself  still  under  a  cloud.  For  three 
years  he  had  been  in  exile,  yet  his  father  refused  to 
see  his  face.  Two  yeai-s  longer  Absalom  was  banislied 
from  the  court.  David  had  his  much-loved  sou  near 
him  again,  but  he  did  not  fail  to  mark  his  keen 
displeasure  at  the  outrage  Absalom  had  eommittedi 
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Absalom  at  last  grew  weary  of  this  restraint.  His 
proud  spirit  chafed  under  such  public  disgrace.  Sub- 
sequent events  showed  that  be  cared  nothing  for  his 
father,  bnt  he  cared  much  for  himself.  So  long  as  the 
reconciliation  was  delayed,  he  felt  himself  deprived 
of  tlie  means  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  people. 
He  was  losing  time.  He  was  anxious  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  own  accession,  or  for  rebellion  against  his 
father.  With  such  thoughts,  he  naturally  turned  to 
the  man  who  had  been  the  means  of  his  return  from 
Geshur.  Twice  he  entreated  Joab*s  help  in  vain. 
Then  he  ordered  his  servants  to  set  fire  to  Joab's 
field  of  barley  which  lay  near  to  his  own  house. 
This  deed  soon  brought  Joab,  who  was  not  able  to 
resist  the  personal  appeal.  His  intervention  was  once 
more  crowned  with  success.  Absalom  was  restored 
to  his  father's  presence,  and  received  the  kiss  of 
peace. 

He  lost  no  .  time  in  preparing  his  plot.  He 
possessed  those  graces  of  personal  appearance  which 
lend  themselves  so  well  to  such  a  scheme.  "  In  all 
Israel  there  was  none  to  be  so  much  praised  as  Absa- 
lom for  his  beauty."  His  luxuriant  tresses  were  a  pro- 
verb in  Jerusalem.  The  sight  of  such  a  man  may 
well  have  convinced  the  people  that  the  Lord's 
anointed  was  before  them.  He  now  deliberately  set 
himself  to  win  all  hearts.  The  imposing  retinue 
with  which  he  surrounded  himself  kept  him  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  Horses  were  a  rare  luxurj-  in 
those  days  of  Israelitish  history,  but  Absalom  prepared 
chariots  and  horses,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him 
— the  very  retinue  which  Adonijah  assumed  when  he 
said,  **I  will  be  king." 

Absalom  knew  how  to  further  his  cause  still 
more  efTectnally  by  posing  as  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  and  as  the  lover  of  justice.  Early  morn- 
ing always  fouqd  him  at  the  city  gate.  As  sup- 
pliants drew  near  to  seek  the  king's  judgment 
Absalom  inquired,  "  Of  what  city  art  thou  ?  "  Then 
he  offered  the  cheap  advice,  "See,  thy  matters  are  good 
and  right."  The  gist  of  his  communication  lay  at 
the  end.  He  damped  the  rising  hopes  of  the  suitor 
by  adding,  "  There  is  no  man  deputed  of  the  king  to 
hear  thee."  Then  he  expressed  a  Avish  which  was 
graven  on  the  memories  of  all  who  thus  came  up  for 
judgment  :  "  Oh,  that  I  were  made  a  judge  in  the 
land,  that  every  man  which  hath  any  suit  or  cause 
might  come  unto  me,  and  I  would  do  him  justice  ! " 
Thus  he  stood  in  the  glory  of  his  beauty,  with  the 
grace  of  his  polished  manners,  with  the  fascination 
which  his  interest  in  their  troubles  lent  him  in  the 
eyes  of  anxious  suitors.  He  increased  the  favourable 
impression  by  the  reception  he  gave  to  all  who 
acknowledged  his  rank.  Absalom  did  not  indulge 
in  that  hauteur  which  so  often  surrounds  a  throne. 
When  any  man  drew  nigh  to  do  obeisance  "  he  put 
forth  his   hand,   and   took   him,    and   kissed   him." 

"  Thus  formed  by  nature,  furnished  out  with  arts, 
He  glides  unfelt  into  their  secret  hearts." 

Four  years  of  such  plotting  emboldened  him  to 


set  up  the  standard  of  revolt.  David  was  growing: 
old;  Solomon,  beloved  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  father^ 
seemed  intended  for  the  throne.  Absalom  would 
lose  time  no  longer.  He  cloaked  his  purpose  under 
the  pretence  of  devotion.  He  came  to  his  father 
with  a  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  visit 
Hebron.  "  For  thy  servant  vowed  a  vow  while  I 
abode  at  Geshur,  in  Syria,  saying,  If  the  Lord 
shall  bring  me  again  indeed  to  Jerusalem,  then  I 
will  serve  the  Lord." 

Throughout  the  whole  plot  Absalom  shows  himself 
the  prince  of  schemers.  But  one  measure  which  he 
took  especially  illustrates  his  sagacity.  He  sent  for 
Ahithophel,  David's  trusted  counsellor,  from  Giloh. 
The  defection  of  such  a  man  would,  he  was  well 
aware,  give  a  heaA7  blow  to  his  father's  cause,  and 
do  much  to  insure  his  own  success.  Everything 
seemed  to  prosper  with  the  rebels.  People  flocked 
in  to  join  the  traitor's  standard.  "And  the  con^ 
spiracy  was  strong,  for  the  people  increase^  con- 
tinually with  Absalom." 


n.-THE    CHOICE    OF    ITTAI. 

"Then  said  the  king  to  Ittai  the  Gittite.  Wherefore 
goest  thou  also  with  us?  return  to  thy  place,  and  abide 
with  the  king;  for  thou  art  a  stranger,  and  also  an. 
exile.  .  .  .  And  Ittai  answered  the  king,  and  said,  A8> 
the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  my  lord  the  king  liveth,  surely 
in  what  place  my  lord  the  king  shall  be,  whether  in  death 
or  life,  even  there  also  will  thy  servant  be.'* 

2  Samuel  zv.  19—21. 

3  H  E  news  of  Absalom's  treachery^ 
came  on  David  with  the- 
shock  of  a  complete  surprise. 
He  saw  no  way  of  escape- 
save  in  speedy  flight.  To 
linger  was  to  imperil  the  life 
of  all  his  servants,  and  to- 
expose  the  city  to  a  terrible- 
fate.  The  historian  of  the^ 
Revolt  now  begins  to  crowd  his  canvas  with  por- 
traits. David  himself  never  appears  to  such  ad- 
vantage as  here.  There  is  an  unselfishness,  a 
thoughtfulness  for  others,  a  resignation  and  patience- 
visible  in  his  every  word  and  deed,  which  ia  heroie 
indeed.  His  servants  catch  their  master's  spirit. 
No  sacrifice  seems  too  great  for  them  to  make 
in  this  Gethsemane  of  their  king.  One  form  stands 
out  even  on  this  crowded  canvas.  Ittai  the  Gittite 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  host  of  friends  who 
followed  David  in  his  bitter  exile.  His  unflinching 
devotion  sets  the  standard  of  heroism ;  strikes  the- 
keynote  of    devotion  on  that  day  of  trouble. 

At  a  well-known  point  on  the  road — Beth  Merkah, 
or  the  Far  House,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  brook 
Kedron— David  paused,  whilst  his  faithful  followers 
passed  in  review  before  him.  As  the  king  stood 
there  his  eye  fell  on  one  man  whom  he  fancied  he 
might  save  from  troubles  which  he  himself  was 
bound  to  face.  His  body-guard  and  the  officers  of 
his  court  nmst  of  necessity  share  the  wandering  of 
their  king,  but  this  man  had  none  of  those  links  of 
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interest  >vliich  bound  others  to  follow  their  master. 
Hence  David's  appeal  to  Ittai. 

The  appeal  was  Ittai's  temptation.  The  very 
nobility  with  which  it  was  urged  added  force 
to  the  trial.  It  only  made  the  backward  way  the 
more  easy  of  access.  "  Wherefore  goest  thou  also 
with  us  ?  return  to  thy  place,  and  abide  witli  the 
king."  What  searchings  of  heart  are  here  !  Ittai 
must  weigh  his  motives.  What  part  has  he  in  this 
qnarrel  ?  His  place  is  in  Jerusalem  ;  whoever  may 
ait  on  the  throne  is  king  for  one  of  another  nation. 
Why  should  he  go  forth  with  tho  fngitives? 

Such  is  the  temptation.  Every  word  adds  to  its 
«dge.  David  does  not  leave  Ittai  to  state  the  matter 
for  himself.  He  puts  the  argument  in  its  strongest 
form,  "For  thou  art  a  stmnger  and  also  an  exile." 
Ittai  belonged  to  another  nation.  Neitlier  David 
nor  Absalom  had  claims  on  hid  fealty.  Why  should 
fac  suffer  when  success  and  defeat  seemed  alike  im- 
material to  him  ?  Ittai  was  an  exile  as  well  as  a 
stranger.  At  any  moment  his  circumstances  might 
change.  He  might  turn  home  again  to  his  own 
land,  for  which  he  still  yearned.  The  fruits  of 
victory  could  not  be  reaped  by  a  man  who  might 
thus  be  recalled  from  the  scene  of  struggle. 

David's  contrast  between  "yesterday"  and  "to- 
day "  adds  another  weight  to  the  scale  in  which  the 
temptation  lay.  Had  he  been  a  resident  in  Jerusa- 
lem for  years  Ittai  might  have  learned  to  love  the 
king  so  warmly  that  he  could  not  bear  to  turn  away 
from  him  in  trouble.  David  implies  that  there  had 
been  no  time  to  rivet  such  links  between  himself 
and  the  stranger.  It  was  not  reasonable  to  expect 
any  man  to  make  such  sacrifices  for  a  cause  which  he 
could  not  have  studied  or  learned  to  respect  in  his 
brief  sojourn.  He  had  found  refuge  at  Jerusalem, 
why  should  he  expose  himself  to  the  privations  from 
which  he  may  just  have  escaped  ?  "  Whereas  thou 
camest  but  yesterday,  should  I  this  day  make  thee 
go  up  and  down  with  us,  seeing  I  go  whither  I 
may  1 "  A  native  of  Gath,  like  Ittai,  knew  David's 
history  too  well  to  be  ignorant  of  the  painful  days  of 
exile  which  he  had  spent  when  Saul  sought  his  life 
with  his  band  of  armed  men.  That  history  was 
never  more  near  to  a  repetition  than  now.  Its  hair- 
breadth escapes,  its  privations,  its  hasty  flights  might 
all  be  before  David  again.  Why  should  Ittai  imperil 
his  life  and  fortunes  in  such  a  desi)erate  cause? 

There  was  one  other  point,  w^hich  to  many  would 
have  made  the  king's  appeal  irresistible.  "  Return," 
«ays  David.  With  the  same  breath  he  bids  him  go 
in  peace.  "  Mercy  and  truth  be  with  thee."  The 
ficcne  was  a  ]niblic  one.  It  was  enacted  in  the 
presence  of  the  courtiers  and  servants  of  the  king. 
Ittai  might  retire  with  honour.  David's  words  set 
clearly  before  him  the  ])ossibility  of  keeping  in  with 
both  parties.  David  dismissed  him  with  a  blessing  ; 
Absalom  would  welcome  him  with  gladness.  What- 
ever the  fortunes  of  the  struggle,  he  would  be  safe. 
He  might  be  prepared  for  the  success  of  either 
aide.    He  need  not  commit  himself.    His  own  afiairs 


would  not  be  disturbed  ;  his  family  would  dwell  in 
peace. 

Such  was  Ittai's  trial.  To  retum>  was  to  remain 
the  friend  of  both  sides,  te  go  forward  was  to  ally 
himself  with  the  cause  which  was  under  a  doud.  It 
meant  peril,  privation,  perhaps  even  death.  Yet 
though  these  possibilities  were  so  forcibly  set  before 
him,  Ittai  did  not  falter  for  a  moment.  His  reply 
reveals  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  the  time. 
The  man  of  Gath  sets  an  example  of  disinterested 
friendship,  of  unflinching  loyalty  to  right,  which  is 
one  of  the  gramlest  ia  the  history  of  Israel. 

He  reached  tliis  sublime  height  by  two  steps: 
"  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  aa  my  lord  the  king 
liveth."  Even  Ittai's  heroic  resolve  is  intelligible 
when  we  weigh  the  principles  ;on  which  he  acta. 
"  The  Lord  liveth."  Truth  had'  a  Divine  champion, 
tliough  she  was  beset  with  eneniies.  Absalom  was 
strong,  because  he  had  stolen  the  hearts  of  the  men 
of  Israel  It  seemed  to  the  band  of  fugitives  that 
the  sti-uggle  before  them  was  sadly  unequal  Dot 
though  Ittai  kneiv  this  full  well,  he  remembered  that 
there  was  another,  a  Divine  Champion. 

Ittai  had  a  second  principle  of  conduct  It  lacks 
the  Divine  sanctions  of  the  firdt,  but  it  adds  the 
warmth  of  human  sympathy.  3*  My  lord  the  king 
liveth."  How  calmly  he  puts  aside  David's  sugges- 
tion, "Iletum  to  thy  place,  0id  abide  with  the 
king."  Others  may  swell  the  sliout  that  prochiims 
Absalom ;  he  can  only  acknowledge  David.  Here  is  the 
place  where  he  can  pay  homage  and  render  service ; 
nothing  shall  tempt  him  to  leave  it  whilst  DaVid 
lives.  There  b  a  tribute  to  the  king  in  the«»e  words 
which  we  must  not  overlook.  The  contrast  between 
yesterday  and  to-day  which  David  has  just  drawn 
sets  the  devotion  of  Ittai  in  a  more  vivid  light. 
The  king  has  already  grappled  this  man  to  his  soul 
with  hooks  of  steel  The  friendship  is  of  yesterday, 
but  nothing  can  tear  it  asunder.  Both  master  and 
man  are  honoured  by  such  steadfastness. 

Nothing  about  the  scene  is  more  striking  than 
David's  manner  of  accepting  this  sublime  devotion. 
We  almost  expect  the  king  to  fall  nx>on  his  neck  and 
kiss  him,  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  "  not  found 
such  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel."  He  simply  answered, 
"  Go  and  pass  over."  Any  disappointment  we  feel 
is  soon  lost  in  the  thought  that  David  frankly  and 
fully  accepts  this  sacrifice  and  service.  Ittai  will 
not  leave  him.  David  approves  his  loyalty  by  setting 
on  it  the  seal  of  his  acceptance.  What  higher 
reward  can  a  good  sen'ant  expect? 

"  Go  and  pass  over,"  David  said  to  Ittai  When  the 
proper  time  came  he  had  more  to  say.  As  the  forces 
of  the  king  marched  out  from  Mahanaim  Ittai 
appeared  as  one  of  the  three  leaders.  Joab  and 
Joab's  brother  took  the  posts  which  belonged  to  them 
of  riglit,  but  Ittai  was  their  colleague  in  all  the 
struggles  of  the  day.  We  know  nothing  of  him 
after  the  battle.  What  more  do  we  need  to  know  ? 
Ittai  is  on  the  right  side;  he  is  in  the  front  rank; 
he  helps  to  win  the  victory. 
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III.-THK   END   OF  A  TRAITOR. 

**  And  when  Ahithopbel  saw  that  liis  counsel  was  not 
followed,  he  saddled  his  ass,  and  arose,  and  gftt  him 
home  to  his  house,  tQ  his  eity,  and  put  his  household  in 
order,  and  hanged  himself,  and  died,  and  .was  Jinried  In 
the  sepuichro  of  liis  father."  2  Samuel  xvii.  83.   . 

MORE  touching  scene  Imd 
never  been  witnessed  in  the 
iiistory  of  Israel  than  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Olivet. 
David  wept  as  he  went  up. 
His  feet  were  bare.  His 
head  was  covered  in  sign  of 
mourning.  All  his  people 
with  covered  heads  shared 
Ills  tears.  It  was  a  Bochini  for  the  king  and  all  who 
loved  him.  Their  Parailise  was  closed  behind  them ; 
they  were  wanderers  without  a  home. 

At  this  moment  David  received  anotlicr  blow.  He 
Already  knew  that  Absalom  was  strong  in  numbers, 
he  now  learned  that  he  had  the  highest  wisdom  on 
liis  side.  "One  told  David,  saying,  Ahithophel  is 
among  the  conspirators  with  Absalom ! "  This  was  a 
shock  for  whicjithe  king  had  not  been  prepared. 
Memories  of  the  sagacious  words  which  he  himself 
liad  heard  from  those  honoured  lips  flowed  in  upon 
liim  ;  he  knew  that  the  man  who  had  often  helped 
him  in  his  trying  hours,  was  now  arrayed  against 
Tiim.  The  first  prayer  we  catch  on  this  eventful  day 
burst  from  his  lips  under  the  weight  of  his  appre- 
liension,  "  0  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of 
Ahithophel  into  foolishness." 

The  answer  to  that  prayer  came  as  answers  to 
prayer  so  often  come — by  an  opportunity  for  effort 
On  tlie  top  of  the  mount,  Hushai  the  Archite  ap- 
proached his  master  with  his  coat  rent,  and  earth 
upon  his  head.  David  saw  his  oppoitunity.  Hushai 
was  no  soldier.  If  he  went  on  with  the  fugitives  it 
would  simply  mean  another  mouth  to  feed.  David 
sketched  out  for  him  a  plan  of  work.  Hushai  is  to 
press  into  the  innermost  council  chamber  of  the  rebels, 
the  priests  are  to  be  kept  informed  of  every  develop- 
ment of  the  plot,  the  priests'  sons  are  to  bear  news  to 
David.  All  this  machinery  was  set  in  motion  to 
meet  the  danger  threatened  by  one  man's  acces- 
sion: "Then  mayest  thou  for  me  defeat  the  counsel 
of  Ahithophel." 

Ahithophel  was  the  grandfather  of  Bathsheba.  The 
old  Jewish  writers  assert  that  this  was  the  reason  for 
his  treachery.  If  this  explanation  be  accepted  we  may 
«ay  that  Aliithophel's  resentmeut  is  the  finest  feature 
of  his  character.  The  high  position  which  he  held  at 
court  might  have  become  still  more  dignified  and  ad- 
vantageous now  that  his  granddaughter  was  David's 
wife.  But  he  would  not  accept  honour  purchased  by 
Infamy. 

In  the  council  held  after  the  reMs  had  made  their 
triumphal  entry,  the  prince  sought  AhithopheFs 
advice.  The  wise  man's  counsel  showed  that  he  was 
anxious  to  make  reconciliation  impossible  between 
father  and  son.     This  was  his  purpose  in  the  advice 


he  gave  Absalom.  It  was  a  public  declaration  that 
the  coining  struggle  was  no  child's  play,  but  a  fierce 
and  determined  war.  Detestable  though  the  advice 
was,  it  was  a  proof  that  the  man  who  gave  it  was 
both  far-seeing  and  resolute.  It  Avas  also  the  ful 
film.nt  of  Nathan's  words.  God's  judgment  found 
out  the  sinner,  and  exacted  public  retribution,  though 
he  sat  upon  a  throne. 

Ahithophel  almost  Avrecked  David's  cause  at  the 
onset  by  another  plan.  He  was  a  man  of  counsel 
and  war.  He  knew  ho^v  important  it  was  to  stiike 
a  crushing  blow  at  once.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
choose  twelve  thousand  men,  and  pursue  the  fugitives 
by  night.  He  would  come  upon  David  wliilst  he  was 
weary  and  weak-handed,  smite  the  king,  and  crush 
the  rebellion.  When  the  king  was  dead  he  felt  that 
all  would  soon  submit  to  hb  son's  rule.  Thus  with 
one  stroke  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  "  I 
will  bring  back  all  the  people  unto  thee  ;  the  man 
whom  thou  seekest  is  as  if  all  returned ;  so  all  th( 
people  shall  be  at  peace." 

One  fact  shows  the  desperate  lengths  to  which 
Absalom  was  prepared  to  go.  AVlint  a  contrast  to 
David's  lament  at  Mahanaim  !  "  The  saying  pleased 
Absalom  well,  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel."  David's 
wisdom  in  sending  Hushai  to  act  for  him  at  Jeru- 
salem was  now  made  evident.  Absalom  deter- 
mined to  call  him  also  into  the  council.  When 
Hushai  stepped  in,  the  prince  reported  what  had 
passed,  then  he  begged  Hushai  to  say  whether  it 
was  prudent  to  act  as  Ahithophel  advised.  He  at 
once  replied  that  the  counsel  was  not  wise.  He 
cleverly  dwelt  upon  David's  prowess  and  the  prowess 
of  his  mighty  men.  He  urged  that  all  Israel  should 
be  summoned  to  crush  David,  and  that  Absalom 
himself  should  lead  the  host.  The  prince  and  his 
friends  were  delighted  with  the  plausible  advice. 
The  counsel  of  Hushai  the  Archite  is  better  tlian  the 
counsel  of  Ahithophel. 

Thus  the  great  counsellor  was  set  aside.  There  was 
now  nothing  left  for  Ahithophel.  When  he  saw  that 
his  counsel  was  not  followed,  he  saddled  his  ass  and 
rode  home  to  death.  He  knew  that  his  own  fate 
was  sealed ;  he  was  neglected  by  those  for  whom  he 
had  sacrificed  all ;  another  was  preferred  before  him. 
Slowly  he  rode  on  to  Giloh.  Days  when  his  words 
had  been  like  a  Divine  oracle  to  David  and  Absalom 
passed  before  him.  He  had  directed  the  policy  of 
the  kingdom ;  he  had  been  its  most  honoi\red  man. 
In  an  evil  hour  he  had  betrayed  his  old  friend,  and 
was  now  deserted  by  the  prince,  for  whom  he  had 
made  himself  a  traitor.  What  name  would  he  have 
in  Israelitish  history?  Giloh  was  reached  at  last. 
Ahithophel  set  his  house  in  order.  His  last  counsels 
were  given,  his  last  business  was  despatched.  Then 
the  counsellor  of  princes  laid  violent  hands  on  the  life 
that  had  been  given  him  for  such  lofty  purposes,  and 
illustrated  by  such  splendid  talents.  He  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  but  there  was  no 
lamentation  for  him.  It  was  true,  also,  of  Ahithophel : 
"  His  great  crimes  were  enhanced  by  his  immense 
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talents,  of  which  God  gave  him  the  use,  and  the  devil 
the  application." 


IV -THE    BITTER    END. 

"And  the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the 
chamber  over  the  gate,  and  wept :  and  as  he  went,  thus 
he  said,  O  my  son  Absalom !  my  son,  my  son  Absalom ! 
would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my 
son!"  2  Samuiel  zviil.  3a 

iHITHOPHEL'S  death  rohbed  Absalom^a 
rebellion  of  its  main  prop.  But  no 
tear  was  shed  for  his  untimely  end. 
Hope  was  beating  high  in  the  hearts 
of  all  the  rebel  host  as  they  marched 
across  the  Jordan  to  fight  with  David. 
The  two  hosts  met  each  other  in 
the  wood  of  Ephraim.  Israel  and 
Absalom  pitched  their  camp  in  Mount  Gilead. 
"  David's  servants "  marched  against  them  from 
Maliauaim,  twenty  miles  further  north.  As  the 
forces  passed  out  in  battle  array  through  the 
gate  of  Mahanaim,  the  king  stood  there  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  people.  His  last  command  to  the 
three  leaders  showed  with  what  mingled  feelings  he 
regarded  the  struggle.  He  was  a  father  as  well 
as  a  king— outraged  and  insulted,  but  still  a  father. 
"  Deal  gently  for  my  sake  with  the  young  man,  even 
with  Absalom.**  "  Fw  my  sake^'  he  pleads.  They 
had  done  much  for  him.  He  begs  one  last  favour  as 
they  march  out  to  jeopardise  their  lives  unto  death 
in  the  high  place  of  the  field.  All  the  people  wit- 
nessed this  touching  scene.  A  father's  heart,  as  well 
as  a  king's  throne,  was  at  stake  in  the  coming 
struggle. 

The  battle  was  fought  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim. 
David's  troops  were  led  by  such  skilful  generals  that 
Absalom's  untrained  host  fell  an  easy  prey.  All 
that  Ahitiiophel  had  foreseen  came  to  pass.  His 
memory  was  signally  avenged  that  day.  Twenty 
thousand  of  Absalom's  host  perished.  It  was  not  a 
pitched  battle,  but  a  series  of  struggles  between  small 
companies.  "The  battle  was  there  scattered  over 
the  face  of  all  the  country."  More  fatal  than  the 
sword  was  the  character  of  the  district  where  Joab 
had  planned  to  bring  on  the  fight. 

The  first  encounter  between  the  rebels  and  the 
servants  of  David  crushed  Absalom's  hopes.  He 
himself  did  not  survive  the  day.  The  strong 
branches  of  the  oak  trees  which  still  abound  in  that 
district  spread  out  so  near  the  ground  tliat  it  is 
scarce  possible  to  walk  under  them  erect.  Travellers 
who  ride  beneath  them  have  to  watch  continually 
lest  they  should  be  dragged  off  their  beasts.  Absa- 
lom, who  rode  a  mule,  passed  under  the  thick  boughs 
of  a  great  oak.  His  head  caught  in  the  branches, 
wedged  between  them,  or  tightly  held  by  the  cluster- 
ing locks  which  were  the  pride  of  all  \m  army. 
The  mule,  which  in  the  £ast  is  ridden  without 
saddle,  passed  (»n,  leaving  the  prince  hanging  from 
the  brauchcH.  How  utter  had  been  the  defeat  of  his 
army  we  see  from  the  fact  that  Absalom  was  alone. 


There  was  no  one  to  give  him  help  or  bring  sucoour 
in  his  extremity. 

A  soldier  of  David's  army  who  watched  that  scene 
hasted  to  tell  Joab  :  "  Behold,  I  saw  Absalom 
hanged  in  an  oak."  His  captain  turned  on  him  in 
surprise.  What  did  he  mean  by  letting  such  an 
opportunity  of  winning  promotion  and  wealth  slip 
through  his  hands !  The  officer's  girdle  and  ten 
pieces  of  silver  had  been  in  his  grasp.  One  would 
have  liked  to  know  the  name  of  that  soldier.  Nothing 
could  tempt  him  to  disobey  the  express  instruction 
of  the  king,  which  he  had  clearly  heard  at  the 
gate  of  Mahanaim.  He  was  not  afraid  to  tell  Joab 
what  course  that  unscrupulous  leader  would  have 
taken  had  he  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  Absalom. 
Such  a  pen-and-ink  portrait  from  the  ranks  shows 
what  truth  aud  individuality  there  is  in  ever>'  line 
of  this  history.  It  is  a  crowded  portrait  gallery,  in 
which  every  figure  is  drawn  from  the  life  by  a 
master  of  the  craft. 

Joab,  however,  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  pur- 
pose by  any  man's  fidelity.  All  that  he  did  he  did 
with  his  eyes  0])en.  Even  his  subordinates  faith- 
fulness to  the  royal  mandate  did  not  give  Joab  a 
moment's  hesitation.  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 
Absalom  might  be  rescued  ere  he  could  reach  the 
spot.  Neither  fear  nor  respect  stayed  his  hand.  He 
soon  reached  the  spot.  Absalom's  fate  was  sealed. 
It  was  a  sad,  strange  end  to  his  life  of  luxury.  Sin 
had  led  him  to  a  goal  which  he  little  thought  to 
reach. 

Joab's  act  was,  perhaps,  a  wise  one,  measured  by 
the  standards  of  statesmanship.  He  that  troubled 
Israel  was  gone  for  ever.  Nor  can  anyone  question 
that  it  was  well  merited.  David's  clemency  would 
have  spared  his  son ;  but  surely  justice  demanded  the 
death  of  a  traitor,  who  had  been  suffered  to  escape 
with  his  life  after  the  murder  of  his  brother  Amnon! 
None  the  less,  Joab's  conduct  shows  what  maimer 
of  man  he  was.  He  was  as  unscrupulous  as  Absalom. 
David's  wish  had  no  weight  with  him.  He  was  too 
strong  for  his  master.  Revenge  aud  pride  were 
gaining  firm  hold  upon  one  of  the  finest  generals 
that  the  history  of  Israel  ever  produced. 

The  story  of  the  rebellion  now  reaches  its  most 
pathetic  scene.  David  as  yet  was  ignorant  of  all 
the  events  of  that  day.  When  Absalom  was  buried, 
and  the  trumpet-call  brought  back  tlie  pursuers, 
Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok,  begged  leave  to  carry 
the  tidings  to  David.  Joab  refused  consent.  He 
would  not  have  one  of  the  king's  favourite  mes- 
sengers, who  had  risked  his  life  to  bring  news  from 
Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolt — the  son  of 
that  priest  who  had  rendered  such  service  to  David, 
by  sending  word  of  Ahithophcl's  counsel — he  would 
not  have  him  expose  himself  to  any  sudden  flash  of 
the  king's  indignation,  or  be  known  hereafter  as  the 
bearer  of  evil  tidings.  Joab'8  choice  fell  on  Cushi, 
who  bowed  himself  before  the  captain,  and  ran  with 
the  news.  Ahimaaz  at  last  prevailed  with  Joab. 
He    was    evidently    regarded    with   snecial    favour. 
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*'My  son"  is  a  touch  of  tenderness  which  speaks 
of  friendly  interest  in  the  young  man. 

By  taking  another  route— "the  way  of  the  plain** 
— ^the  second  runner,  who  was  famous  for  his  speed, 
outstripped  Cushi.  He  chose  the  Jordan  valley ;  his 
rival  crossed  the  hills.  David  sat  waiting  for  news 
at  the  gates  of  the  city.  From  the  roof  above  the 
gate  the  watchman  discerned  the  approach  of  the 
messenger.  When  he  cried  out  to  the  king,  David 
said,  "  If  he  be  alone^  there  is  tidings  in  his  mouth.** 
If  others  were  with  him,  it  would  be  a  sign  of  flight. 
Soon  another  form  appeared  far  away  in  the  distance. 
The  news  was  passed  down  to  the  king,  who  waited 
in  breathless  suspense.  Ahimaaz  was  so  well  known, 
that  the  watchman  soon  said,  "Methinketh  the 
running  of  the  foremost  is  like  the  running  of 
Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok.**  The  king's  heart  was 
refreshed  by  that  news.  *'  He  is  a  good  man,  and 
Cometh  with  good  tidings.** 

As  the  runner  drew  nearer,  his  shout,  "All  is 
well,'*  confirmed  the  happy  impression.  Soon  he 
was  on  his  face  before  the  king  with  his  welcome 
message,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  hath 
delivered  up  the  men  that  lifted  ap  their  hand  against 
my  lord  the  king.*'  David*s  first  question  shows 
where  his  heart  was.  "  Is  the  yonng  man  Absalom 
aafe?"  Ahimaaz  made  a  reply  that  must  have  filled 
the  king  with  a  vague  sense  of  coming  trouble.  As 
he  started  he  had  seen  a  great  tumult,  but  knew  not 
what  it  was.  When  Cushi  drew  near  he  confirmed 
the  tidings  of  victory.  But  David's  heart  was  not 
yet  ready  to  rejoice.  Again  he  asks,  "  Is  the  youn;^ 
man  Absalom  safe  ?  *'  Cnshi  was  not  so  mindful  of 
his  feelings  as  Ahimaaz.  *'  The  enemies  of  my  lord 
the  king,  and  all  that  rise  up  against  thee  to  do 
thee  hurt,  be  as  that  young  man  is." 

The  blow  had  fallen  at  last  The  iron  entered 
into  David's  soul.  Victory  lost  all  its  sweetness. 
The  throne  was  his  once  more,  but  the  son  he  loved 


w&s  gone.  The  father's  heart  was  desolate.  Up 
the  winding  stair  of  the  gateway  tower  he  went,  to 
be  alone  with  his  bitter  sorrow.  It  reminds  us  of 
another  hour.     Here  also  Keble's  words  are  true — 

"  Israel's  king  with  sorrow  stains 
His  own  triumphal  mom." 

Love  for  David  was  a  passion  with  his  servants. 
It  quickly  turned  the  victorious  army  into  a  host  of 
mourners.  Absalom  and  his  host  were  laid  low, 
but  their  king  was  in  trouble.  Soldiers  who  return 
from  victory  are  received  with  music  and  shouts  of 
welcome.  But  these  had  no  friendly  greeting.  The 
king  who  bade  them  God -speed  should  have  received 
them  home,  and  thanked  them  for  the  valour  which 
had  saved  his  throne.  That  should  have  been  their 
reception,  but  now  all  was  darkened  for  David.  The 
victors  crept  quietly  into  the  place,  like  men  who  had 
been  worsted  in  the  battle-field.  All  the  city  was  wit- 
ness to  David's  lamentation,  for  through  the  silent 
streets  rang  the  shrill  tones  of  his  bitter  wailing. 

It  was  Joab  who  roused  his  master.  One  cannot 
withhold  admiration  fiom  the  soldier  who  thns  ven- 
tures into  the  chamber  of  grief.  Joab  does  not  spare 
David.  He  shows  how  he  has  shamed  the  faces  of 
all  his  deliverers ;  he  accuses  him  of  caring  nothing 
for  them,  and  tells  him  that  unless  he  rouses  himself 
the  day  of  victory  will  become  a  day  of  disaster. 
His  remonstrance  is  singularly  lacking  in  anything 
like  reverence.  But  who  can  doubt  that  it  supplied 
the  best  antidote  for  David's  grief?  The  bereaved 
father  stepped  from  his  chamber  of  sorrow  into  the 
midst  of  his  loving  people.  Their  presence  soothed 
him.  Life  still  had  its  duties,  its  opportunities,  its 
ties  of  sympathy  and  of  human  love.  His  son  was 
gone,  but  his  people  loved  him,  and  God  was  pre- 
paring for  him  a  blessed  eventide  of  honour.  He 
was  soon  able  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  where  his  last 
years  were  spent  in  peace  with  God  and  man. 


PEACE    AND    WAR. 

"Th<qrakall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pnminghooks :   nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 

neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.**— Isaiah  ii.  4. 

fN  a  red-tiled,  mossgrown  oourtyard  of  a  quaint  So  too  is  it  ever  with  us :  Peace  to  War  is  forced  to 
old  German  town,  yield, 

Eager  for  the  scattered  bread-crumbs  oome  the  And  the  quiet  home  of  rest  becomes  the  noisy  battle- 
pigeons  circling  down.  field. 

Fearless  they  of   any  evil,    heeding  not  a  passer's  ^et,  why  should  it  ever  be  so?  Oh,  if  but  the  time 

tread:  were  near, 

*' Surely  this  the  home  of  quiet  and  of  lasting  peace,"  When  the  ploughshare  and  the  pruninghook   shall 

I  Baid.  banish  sword  and  spear! 

Tet,  but  few  years  since,  that  courtyard  echoed  with  When  the  nations  shall  determine  that  the  art  of  war 

the  sounds  of  strife,  shall  cease ! 

And  the  stones  with  blood  were  reddened— blood  of  When  all  men  shall  live  as  brothers,  with  the  world 

many  a  brave  young  life.  for  aye  at  peace  I 

44  G.  Weatheelt. 
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2.  O  may  this  bounteous  God 

Through  all  our  life  be  near  us, 
With  ever  joyful  hearts 

And  blessed  peace  to  cheer  us ; 
And  k«ep  us  in  His  grace, 

And  guide  us  when  perplexed, 
And  fre3  us  from  all  ills 

In  this  world  and  the  next. 


3.  All  praise  and  thanks  to  God 

The  Father,  now  be  given. 
The  Son,  and  Him  who  reigns 

With  them  in  highest  heaven — 
The  One  Eternal  God, 

Whom  earth  and  heaven  adore ; 
For  thus  it  was,  is  now. 

And  shall  be  evermore. 
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BERTHA'S    BRICKS. 

BY  LOUISA  EMILY  DOBB^E,  AUTHOB  OP  "  TUBNED  TO  GOLD,"   "DBEAMS  AND  DEEDS,"  ETC.  ETC. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

NEW  churoh  was  being  built  in 
a  thickly  populated  part  of  a 
laxge  town  in  the  north  of 
England.  Many  who  had  been 
very  anxions  about  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people  in  that 
poor,  crowded  locaMty  looked 
with  glad  eyes  at  the  founda- 
tion being  laid  and  the  walls 
gradually  but  certainly  rising. 

As  the  men  worked  away  at  the  building,  many  of 
them  were  obliged  to  look  away  from  their  work,  for 
there  was  an  irresistible  attraction  to  many  of  them  in 
the  sight  of  a  very  sweet  child  who  used  to  come  in 
and  out  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  during  the  summer 
holidays  spend  a  great  part  of  her  time  in  the  build- 
ing. She  was  the  only  child  of  one  of  the  workmen 
there,  whose  dearest  earthly  treasure  she  was.  Her 
name  was  Bertha,  and  from  her  German  mother,  who 
had  died  a  year  ago,  she  had  inherited  large,  wide 
blue  eyes,  and  hair  so  thick  and  so  golden  in  colour  as 
is  rarely  seen  in  England.  She  was  a  very  beautiful 
child,  with  a  most  heavenly  expression  shining  out  of 
her  long-lashed  eyes,  and  the  most  engaging,  winning 
little  ways  possible.  She  was  never  in  the  way, 
but  her  presence  made  itself  felt  among  those  rough 
men.  They  never  spoke  about  it,  but  unconsciously  to 
themselves  they  kept  back  many  an  oath  when  she 
was  there.  Once  when  one  of  the  men  had  been 
angry  and  struck  a  lad  who  was  bringing  him  some 
mortar,  he  had  caught  sight  of  such  a  pained  look  in 
the  pure  child  face  that  he  felt  much  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  never  did  it  a:;rain. 

"Father,"  said  Bertha  one  day,  "I  do  so  wish  I 
was  a  man  I  " 

"  Do  you,  my  pet  ? "  said  John  Gray,  who  was  a 
superior  kind  of  man,  forced  from  poverty  to  work  at 
building.  "Why  do  you  wish  it?  I  like  my  little 
girl  as  she  is." 

Bertha  looked  grave. 

"You  see,  father,  if  I  were  a  man  I  could  work 
like  you.  and  help  to  build  a  church." 

"So  you  could,"  said  John,  placing  a  brick  carefully 
in  its  p^ace,  and  tapping  it  with  his  trowel ;  "but.  dear 
me  I  it  takes  a  deal  more  than  workmen  to  build  a 
church." 

"Does  it,  father?  How?"  said  Bertha,  looking 
prettier  than  ever,  that  hot  summer's  day,  in  her 
little  calico  frock  and  clean  blue  pinafore.  She  was 
never  dirty  nor  untidy  ;  poor  as  she  was,  there  was  an 
innate  refinement  in  her  small  self,  and  the  old  Ger- 
man aunt  of  her  late  mother,  who  lived  with  them  in 
their  attics,  kept  her  as  clean  and  nice  as  was  possible. 

John  Gray  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment.  He  was 
alow  of  speech  and  thought. 

"  Yes,  it  takes  a  deal  more  than  the  workmen  to 
build  a  church.  There 's  the  good  thought  of  wanting 
one  built,  and  the  prayers  for  it — that 's  all  a  bit  of  it ; 
and  then  there's  the  money  people  give  to " 


"To  buy  the  tricks,  father?  Oh,  tell  me,  how 
much  does  it  all  cost  ? " 

"  Well,  I  've  heard  say  how  much  this  church  was 
going  to  cost,  but  it  has  gone  out  of  my  head,"  said 
John,  working  on  steadily  as  ho  talked  to  the  small 
blue-clad  figure  by  his  side. 

"But,  father,  tell  me,  please — ^how  much  do  the 
bricks  cost  ? "  asked  Bertha  eagerly. 

John  laughed.  '*  Well,  child,  the  actual  cost  of  a 
brick  is  a  penny." 

"AjH'Httf/!  Oh,  father!"  Bertha's  breath  came 
fast  and  her  cheeks  flushed  with  excitement.  "  Then 
if  I  bought  a  brick  with  my  penny,  you  could  put  it 
in  the  wall,  and  that  would  help  to  build  the  church. 
Would  it  ?  Tell  me  quick — quick,'please,  daddy  dear ! " 

John  had  to  think  it  over  before  he  answered, 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  overseer  sends  in  all  the  brick:? 
in  cart-loads.  You  could  not  go  and  buy  a  brick ;  but 
there's  a  box  close  to  the  door  of  the  nussion-rooui 
— you  remember  it— for  the  building  fund.  If  you 
had  a  penny  or  so  that  you  could  drop  there  now  and 
again,  it  would  be  just  the  same  as  if  you  bought  a 
brick.    Do  you  understand?" 

Bertha  nodded.  She  was  so  excited  she  could 
hardly  speak. 

'*  And  what's  more,  every  penny  will  make  it  open 
sooner,  for  it  ain't  going  to  be  used  as  a  church  till 
the  debt  is  i>aid." 

Bertha  did  not  understand  much  about  these  things, 
but  she  had  got  her  answer. 

"  I  want  to  go,  father,"  was  all  she  said ;  and  she 
ran  away  out  into  the  street,  up  the  creaking  stairs 
that  led  to  the  mission-room  or  temporary  church, 
and  entering  it,  she  knelt  in  a  quiet  comer,  pressing 
'  her  face  into  her  hands,  and  hardly  able  to  find  words 
in  which  to  thank  Grod  for  having  heard  and  answered 
her  prayers  and  longing. 

Ever  since  she  had  heard  of  the  building  of  the 
church,  she  had  longed  to  help  in  some  way  or  other. 
It  seemed  to  her  childish  and  vivid  imagination 
such  a  wonderful  work,  that  raising  of  a  church, 
and  though  she  was  only  a  little  child  of  eight 
years  old,  she  entered  very  fully  into  the  meaning 
of  what  the  church  would  be :  God's  House,  His 
own  Temple,  where  He  would  specially  dwell,  and 
where  all  who  came  would  find  a  Home  !  The  longing 
had  possessed  her  for  months.  It  had  been  with 
her  at  school  and  at  play,  but  until  that  day,  when 
she  spoke  of  it  to  her  father,  no  human  ear  had 
heard  her  secret  desire.  Tremblingly — for  it  seemed 
such  a  great  thing  to  ask— confidently,  for  she  knew 
she  was  speaking  to  God,  who  loved  her,  and  whose 
ear  is  ever  open  to  the  smallest  request  of  any  one  of 
His  creatures,  Bertha  had  asked  to  be  able  to  do 
something.  But  what  she  covld  do  seemed  all 
vague. 

So  she  knelt  there  in  the  great  presence  of  Jesus, 
and  thanked  Him. 

"Oh,  dear  Jesus,  I  am  bo  glad  there  is  a  way  in 
which  I  can  help  the  chnroh.    Thank  yon  very  much, 
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dear  JesoB,  for  answering  me.  I  will  give  you  all  my 
pennies,  every  one,  excepting  onoe  a  month,  when  I 
shall  keep  one  for  myself  for  sweeties.  But  all  the 
others,  d.-ar  Jesus,  will  go  into  the  box.  Please  have 
them.** 

As  Bertha  left  the  temporary  church  her  eyes  fell 
on  the  box  at  the  door,  and  she  looked  at  it  lovingly, 
yet  half  wondering  why  she  had  not  thought  of  it 
herself  before. 


an  hour  struggling  with  herself,  as  she  kept  th& 
penny  in  her  little  hand.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
smile  at,  for  it  was  one  of  those  battles  between  stlf- 
indulgence  and  self -discipline  about  a  thing  distinctly 
allowable.  Bertha  at  last  decided  that  it  must  go  to 
the  church,  and  shutting  her  eyes  as  she  passed  th& 
shop,  so  as  not  to  be  tempted,  she  took  her  penny^ 
and  went  on  to  the  church,  which  was  now  not  far* 
from  completion. 


"  Dr.  Hart  comforted  her."-  p.  603. 


Bay  after  day  she  prayed  that  "  lots  of  money " 
might  be  given  to  the  building  fund,  so  that  the 
church  might  be  finished  and  opened  soon. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Bebtha  put  her  pennies,  when  she  had  them,  in  the 
box  for  the  building  fund,  and  bravely  passed  the 
sweetetuff  shop  that  was  close  to  the  house  they  lived 
in.  Then  when  she  went  to  the  building  it  was  with 
quite  a  different  feeling  now.  She  had  a  real  personal 
interest  in  it,  and  on  each  day  that  she  had  given  a 
penny  she  picked  out  a  brick  and  watched  her  father 
put  it  on. 

Then  came  the  day  when  she  wanted  to  keep  one  of 
her  pennies  for  sweets. 

The  sweets  looked  very  tempting,  but  it  meant 
one  brick  less  for  the  church.  Some  may  smile  when 
I  record  the  fact  that  Bertha,  that  day,  was  fully  half 


Bertha  stood  for  a  moment  near  the  place. 

All  around  her  were  narrow  streets,  marked  \xy 
poverty  and  misery ;  the  men  and  women  who  passed 
by  her— that  sweet  child  with  her  heavenly  face — 
were  chiefly  those  who  were  living  godless  lives,  and 
the  busy  hum  of  town  life  in  its  most  thickly  popu* 
la'^ed  part  soared  up  to  the  blue  dome  above. 

Near  Bertha  was  a  high  pile  of  bricks  ready  for  use  ; 
behind  it  was  a  mason  who  was  going  to  use  them. 
In  doing  so  he  unconsciously  gave  the  pile  a  shake 
which  sent  it  falling  on  Bertha. 

A  scream  from  the  child  brought  him  to  her,  and 
when  he  had  hurriedly  moved  the  bricks  and  tried  to 
raise  her,  her  screams  showed  him  that  some  seriouB. 
injury  was  done.  . 

In  a  short  time  John  Gray,  with  white,  anxious 
face,  was  bending  over  his  darling ;  and  then,  wiUi 
the  he^.p  of  others,  she  was  carried  home  and  a  doctor 
sent  for. 
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There  was  great  mjury  to  the  spine,  and  for  some 
^78  the  little  child  lay  between  life  and  death,  until 
Br.  Hart  gave  them  good  hope  that  she  would  live ; 
<but,  he  added,  she  would  be  always  on  her  back — 
mover  able  to  walk  again. 

They  had  to  tell  her,  and  she  bore  the  news  quite 
•calmly  and  well.  Her  ohief  distress  seemed  about  the 
bricks,  and  as  she  and  Dr.  Hart  had  become  fast 
«f  riends,  she  confided  her  trouble  to  him. 

He  was  a  big  man,  full  of  kindness  hidden  under  a 
Tory  rough  exterior.  Most  people  thought  him  cold, 
<bat  no  child  would  have  echoed  that  verdict — to 
-children  he  was  always  tender  and  gentle.  Very 
likely  a  small  grave  at  Woking  had  somethin*^  to  do 
with  it,  as  his  invalid  wife  knew  :  their  one  child 
iiaving  died  when  just  Bertha's  age. 

Dr.  Hart  listened  gravely  to  Bertha's  little  story, 
:and  drew  from  her  the  whole  account  of  how  her 
vpennies  had  gone  to  buy  bricks.  She  did  not  tell  him, 
iiowever,  that  all  through  her  illness  she  had  begged 
that  the  money  her  father  would  willingly  have  spent 
upon  her  was  put  in  the  building-fund  box.  Then 
Dr.  Hart  comforted  her  by  telling  her  that  the 
money  went  to  the  fund  all  the  same,  though  she  had 
3iot  the  pleasure  of  actually  touching  the  bricks ;  and 
iie  went  on  and  talked  to  her  about  the  Heavenly 
Temple  in  which  we  all  have  our  place  as  living 
«tones.    Bertha  caught  it  all  quickly. 

<<And  you  know  you  could  not  put  in  a  badly 
shaped  brick,  could  you?  It  would  never  do  in  a 
chureh,  where  all  must  be  of  the  best" 

Bertha  shook  her  head.  **I  see,  Doctor,  quite 
what  you  mean.  Oh  I  I  should  like  to  be  a  little 
ibrick  in  that  beautiful  Temple.*' 

"  So  you  will  be,  only  you  must  shape  and  prepare 
jrour  brick  now,"  said  Dr.  Hart, 

"How  can  I?" 

"  By  being  good,  and  patient,  and  uncomplaining," 
-said  the  doctor. 

Bertha  did  not  answer.  She  understood  it  all 
-quickly,  and  as  the  days  went  on,  all  noticed  how 
changed  she  became.  She  was  so  patient,  so  uncomplain- 
ing, and  so  bright,  that  the  neighbours  shook  their 
heads  and  said  '*she  was  not  long  for  this  world." 

In  that,  however,  I  may  say  by  the  way,  they  were 
mistaken,  for  Bertha  is  alive,  and  the  part  of  her  life 
that  I  am  telling  you  was  fully  twenty  years  ago. 

"They're  going  to  open  the  church  next  week," 
said  John  Gray  one  evening,  in  the  succeeding 
winter. 

"Ach!"  said  the  old  Frau  Dumer,  nodding  her 
liead,  "but  that  is  soon ! " 

"  Yes ;  a  thousand  pounds  was  put  anonymously  in 
the  box  for  the  fund,"  said  John,  "and  so  all  is 
-cleared,  and  they  can  start  fair." 

Bertha's  joy  at  the  news  was  very  great,  and  when 
Dr.  Hart  told  her  he  had  arranged  that  she  should  be 
there  to  the  opening  service,  she  could  not  answer 
him  at  once  for  joy. 

How  it  all  came  about  Bertha  hardly  knew.  It  was 
all  like  a  beautiful  dream,  and  yet  very,  very  real, 
when  she  found  herself  lying  in  an  invalid-chair  close 
by  the  chancel  rails.  Everything  round  her  spoke  of 
iieavenly  things,  and  to  her  pure  child-mind  it  was 


all  familiar.  For  the  pure  in  heart  see  €k)d  and  the 
things  of  God  with  a  clearness  of  vision  that  would 
startle  those  who  look  only  on  the  visible  and  earthly 
surroundings  of  their  existence.  The  beautiful  ser- 
vice proceeded,  and  at  the  end,  when  Bertha  was 
be<;inning  to  feel  weary,  she  looked  up  to  find  the 
Bishop  standing  within  the  chancel  rails  close  to  her ; 
and  their  eyes  met,  his  full  of  kindly  tenderness. 

Then  he  began  to  speak,  and  a  hush  fell  on  the 
crowded  church.  Silence  and  stillness  mixed  with 
wonder  at  what  the  Bishop  was  going  to  say  or  do. 

In  a  moment  or  two,  as  Bertha  listened,  she  found 
out  he  was  speaking  of  her — the  little  child  who  had 
helped  to  build  the  church. 

There  was  no  unwise  praise  in  his  simple  words, 
nothing  that  could  flatter  or  harm  the  child,  could 
praise  have  harmed  her ;  but  it  could  not.  She  lived 
so  entirely  the  life  of  grace,  she  was  so  sheltered  by 
her  humility,  that  she  had  no  ch&tace  of  being  vain. 

The  Bishop  spoke  of  her  efforts,  her  prayers  for  the 
completion  of  the  building,  and  then  the  heavy  cross 
of  suffering  that  had  fallen  upon  her.  He  led  hia 
hearers  on  to  think  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  the 
Temple  made  of  each  living  stone,  and  he  told  them 
how  all  suffering  could  chisel  and  shape  those  stones 
till  they  were  fit  for  use  there.  Many  a  heart  was 
lightened  that  day,  as  the  words  of  help  and  en- 
couragement were  spoken,  and  two  distinct  thoughts 
were  left  on  the  hearers'  minds — 

"  All  prayer  and  effort  for  God  are  blessed  by  Him." 

"All  suffering  borne  for  Him  is  chastening,  pre- 
paring us  for  heaven." 

"  It  was  a  fortunate  thing,"  said  a  fashionable  lady, 
the  day  afterwards,  as  she  read  of  the  service  in  the 
papers,  "that  that  thousand  pounds  was  giyen." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  daughter,  whose  chief  interest  for 
the  welfare  of  her  neighbours  consisted  in  reading  and 
hearing  what  others  were  doing  ;  "  I  expect  some  rich 
person  gave  it  after  that  sermon  of  Mr.  Graham's." 

"Yes,  very  likely.'* 

So  the  world  thought,  and  so  the  preacher  thought. 
But  the  angels  knew  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  little 
child*s  prayers,  and  the  effect  of  a  little  child's 
example  of  self-denial,  that  had  prompted  Dr.  Hart 
to  put  that  money  in  the  box  for  the  building  fund, 
instead  of  building  a  new  wing  to  his  house. 

The  story  of  the  child  saving  her  pennies  for  the 
church  had  taken  the  Bishop's  fancy,  and  the  day 
after  the  opening  he  came  to  see  Bertha,  who  lay 
very  white  and  tired  from  the  fatigue  of  the  day 
before.  But  he  left  her  beaming  with  happiness,  for 
he  told  her  again  that  her  prayers  for  others  were  all 
helping  to  build  that  Heavenly  Temple. 

"  By  praying  for  others,  you  will  obtain  grace  for 
them  to  become  holier  and  better — more  fit  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God." 

So  Bertha's  suffering  life  had  a  twofold  object  in  it. 
She  tried  to  become  holier  herself,  and  she  prayed 
very  much  for  others. 

So  she  is  building  still ;  but  the  bricks  are  human 
beings  who  are  helped  by  Divine  Grace  to  overoome 
sin  and  temptation,  to  be  brave  and  good — and  all 
this  through  the  prayers  of  one  whom  many  of  them 
will  never  see  till  Eternity. 
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OUTCASTS'     HAVENS. 


BY  ANNE  BEALE. 


CONSTANT  readers  of  The 
QuiVEE  may  perhaps  re- 
member that  some  six  or  Bevt-n 
years  agfo  they  accompanied  us 
to  Limehouse,  to  be  present  at 
one  of  Mr.  Austin's  Irish  Stew 
Dinners.  We  now  ask  them  to 
pro  with  us  ag'ain  to  the  same 
neighbourhood,  to  witness  an- 
other stran^re  scene  in  connection 
with  the  London  Cottage  Mission, 
though  its  site  is  rather  palatial 
than  cottage-like. 

We  reach  Dod  Street,  which  is 
at  the  comer  of  Burdett  Road, 
Limehouse,  and  stand  facing  two 
huge  warehouses,  once  soap  fac- 
tories, one  looking  on  the  road, 
the  other  on  the  street  aforesaid. 
A  policeman  rings  a  bell  at  one 
of  many  doors  for  us,  and  assures 
us  it  is  '•  a  good  work,"  as  he  con- 
tinues his  beat,  and  we  enter. 
We  find  our  old  friends,  Mr. 
Austin  and  Miss  Napton,  at  their  posts,  and  are  most 
heartily  welcomed  into  what  might  be  barracks,  or 
any  such  receptacle  for  housing  a  multitude.    We  are 
bewildered,  but  safe,  for  we  are  in  a  Haven.    A  troop 
of  girls  of  all  ages  flock  in,  clad  in  blue  serge,  who 
evidently  feel  safe  also.    They  have  come  from  Board- 
school,  and  look  well  and  happy. 

"  Grood-moming,  Mr.  Austin ;  good-morning,  Miss," 
buzzes  from  many  young  voices,  as  they  pass  us,  and 
go  up  a  deal  staircase  to  a  huge  room  at  its  summit. 
And  most  of  these,  but  a  while  ago,  were  "Out- 
oasts,"  for  whom  these  warehouses  were  turned  into 
"  Havens." 

We  follow  them,  and  are  soon  surrounded  by  child- 
ren who  are  all  ready  to  testify  to  the  blessing  of 
being  well  housed,  and  who  embrace  the  hands  and 
knees  of  their  benefactors  in  truly  tender  fashion. 
There  are  two  three-year-olds  amongst  them,  one  of 
whom  was  wont  to  speak  of  her  father  as  "  a  rogue, 
vagabond,  and  scamp,"  and  all  of  whom,  alas  I  have 
nothing  but  miserable  stories  to  tell.  But,  before  we 
listen  to  them,  we  must  perambulate  our  warehouse 
Havens,  and  see  what  their  good  friends,  and  the 
Providence  of  God,  have  done  for  them. 

We  find  that  one  of  these  large  warehouses  is  ap- 
propriated to  girls,  the  other  to  boys.  They  have 
been  fitted  up  as  inexpensively  as  possible,  and  are 
capable,  on  an  emergency,  of  accommodating  four 
hundred  children.  Two  hundred  tenant  them  at  the 
present  time.  The  topmost  storeys  are  dormitories, 
each  containing  about  fifty  beds,  with  space  for  more. 
They  are  surrounded  by  innumerable  windows,  and  red 
blinds  are  their  one  ornament.  For  the  rest,  they  are 
a  maze  of  beds,  each  large  enough,  at  a  pinch,  to  hold 
two  children,  and  all  scrupulously  clean,  and  supplied 
with  warm  blankets  and  coverlets.    We  thread  them, 


in  order  to  speak  to  one  invalid  lad,  who  tenants  a 
couch  in  the  centre  of  the  big  room.  He  has  been 
there  nearly  a  month,  and  is  still  all  but  "  a  heap  of 
bones." 

"  It  is  a  case  for  a  hospital,"  says  Mr.  Austin. 

"  Oh,  please,  sir,  don't  send  me  away ! "  pleads  the 
boy.  with  large,  entreating  eyes.  "  I  'd  sooner  be 
here." 

He  tells  us  that  Mr.  Austin  found  him  seated  on  a. 
parapet  in  Trafalgar  Square,  on  one  of  the  many 
nights  when  that  philanthropist  visited  the  Square 
with  his  van-loads  of  bread,  and  took  him  back  to  the 
Havens  with  his  van-loads  of  humanity.  This  has- 
been  much  written  about,  and  Trafalgar  Square  is  no 
longer  an  immense  dormitory  crowded  with  the  home- 
less ;  but  we  will  let  Mr.  Austin  tell  his  o>vn  tale,, 
while  we  sit  at  the  bedside  of  one  of  the  rescued. 

"  I  started  from  my  office  at  44,  Finsbury  Pavement,, 
at  midnight,  with  a  furniture  van  full  of  loaves. 
Visited  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market,  Covent  Grarden^ 
the  Embankment,  and  finally,  Trafalgar  Square. 
Everywhere  human  beings  camping  out  in  the  cold,, 
naked  and  hungry  :  respectable  and  disreputable 
herded  together.  The  van-load  did  not  suffice,  and 
we  scoured  the  neighbourhood  for  bread.  One  night 
it  snowed,  and  when  I  approached  the  Square  I  saw 
only  a  white  sheet.  Suddenly  the  multitude  rose  like 
an  army  of  ghosts,  casting  off  the  snow  and  clamour- 
ing for  bread,  which  they  ate  voraciously.  The  large,, 
cold  Square,  from  Nelson's  CJolumn  to  the  National 
Gallery,  was  full  of  starving  people.  And  the 
children  I  The  boys  and  girls  who  were  literally 
friendless,  many  with  rags  only,  or  old  newspapers  to 
cover  them  !  Each  evening  we  took  off  a  load  of  fifty 
*or  sixty  to  these  Havens,  established  this  year  for 
such  as  they.  We  selected  them  with  the  help  of  the 
police ;  carefully  sifting  their  oases  afterwards.  It 
was  pitiful  to  hear  the  ^  Take  me !  please  take  me  ! '  of 
those  left  behind ;  for  if  I  had  sixty  sach  pUoes  as 
these  I  could  fill  them.  StiU  more  pitiful  it  waa  to 
hear  one  little  girl,  now  safe  and  happy  here,  plead 
*  to  be  let  die  in  the  snow.'  When  we  left  the  Square^ 
the  children  were  packed  so  tightly  in  the  van  that 
they  swayed  to  and  fro  in  a  mass,  and  when  we 
reached  the  Havens  they  were  an  awful  sight  We 
fumigated  them,  bathed  them,  and  put  them  to  bed. 
Some  were  so  bad  that  we  were  obliged  to  send  them 
at  once  to  a  hospital ;  and  the  rest  lay  for  days,  weeks, 
even  months,  too  ill  to  leave  the  dormitories,  which 
were  nothing  more  than  sick- wards.  Thank  God  I 
they  have  most  of  them  recovered,  as  you  see. 

"These  Havens  were  intended  only  as  refuges  for 
a  night,  but  here  they  are  still.  Could  we  turn  the 
homeless  little  ones  adrift  again  ?  We  have  already 
found  situations  in  the  City  for  some  dozens  of  the 
elder  boys  and  girls,  who  come  back  here  to  sleep ; 
and  have  returned  many  runaways  to  their  parents. 
One  boy  whom  we  found  in  an  awful  state  was  traced 
here  by  his  father.  He  was  an  only  child,  and  his 
loss  drove  his  mother  out  of  her  mind.    He  had  been 
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afraid  to  go  home,  but  id  now,  we  hope,  safe.  But 
you  shall  hear  them  tell  their  own  tales,  and  judg'e 
for  yourselves  whether  such  a  place  as  this,  in  such 
a  city,  is  not  needed.  It  is  open  all  nigrht,  and  police- 
men are  empowered  to  bring  any  outcast  here  at  any 
hour.  Of  course  funds  are  our  difficulty,  for  we  want 
£200  a  week,  and  Miss  Nap  ton  has  many  a  sleepless 
night,  trembling  for  the  morrow.  Indeed,  she  has 
had  a  serious  illness,  and  I  have  only  lately  recovered 
from  brain-fever,  so  great  is  the  strain  of  the  work," 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this  when  we  contem- 
plate its  dimensions.  But  a  little  wail  from  another 
comer  of  the  apartment  breaks  in  upon  the  story,  and 
the  sick  lad  says  compassionately,  *'  He  cries  all  night, 
his  eyes  are  so  bad.  No;  he  don't  keep  me  awake, 
for  I  can't  sleep  for  my  head.  I  slep'  a  month  in  the 
Square.  My  stepfather  turned  me  out  of  doors.  We 
lived  in  Shovel  Alley." 

Winding  in  and  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  beds,  we 
reach  one  containing  another  sufferer — ^a  small  boy 
sitting  up  in  bed,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  light,  and 
crying  persistently. 

"My  child,  your  eyes  will  never  get  well  if  you 
cry,"  says  Mr.  Austin  kindly. 

"  I  can't  sleep  all  night,  sir ;  no,  nor  all  day," 
replies  the  patient. 

"  Half  of  them  come  with  their  eyes  bad,"  explains 
compassionate  Mr.  Austin.  **But  we  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for.  Only  two  invalided  now,  and  at 
first  the  doctors  were  here  night  and  morning,  and 
sometimes  six  hours  at  a  stretch  ;  for  we  could  not 
let  them  die." 

Having  visited  the  four  immense  dormitories,  we 
pause  a  moment.  Each  bed  has  been  made  by  its 
nightly  occupant,  whether  boy  or  girl,  and  all  are 
perfectly  neat.  A  stove  keeps  the  temperature  of  the 
large,  many-windowed  rooms  above  freezing  point. 
Constant  scrubbing  is  getting  the  soap-  and  dirt- 
encrusted  fioors  clean,  and  the  factories  are  habitable. 
They  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  So  must  their 
inmates.  Let  us  interview  a  few  of  them  in  their 
friend's  wooden  cupboard  of  an  office,  having  de- 
scended with  difficulty  the  many  flights  of  rough 
deal  stairs.  No  money  spent  as  yet  in  ornamentation : 
all  has  been  expended  successfully  in  adding  flesh  to 
the  wasted  limbs,  colour  to  the  '*^f^^f  tOnt^V^.  unH 
vigour  to  the  failing  framework. 

One  at  a  time,  many  youths  c 
pitiful  tales.  They  have 
neither  false  modesty  nor 
impudent  boldness,  and  it 
would  seem  almost  like  a 
fairy  transformation  to  see 
ladj  in  a  neat  uniform, 
bright  and  hopeful,  who 
have  been  so  lately  stranded 
on  the  inhospitable  shores 
of  our  London  streets.  Their 
manners,  too,  are  singularly 
good ;  so  that  even  Mr.  Austin 
is  sometimes  puzzled  to  know 
how  they  got  them. 

"I   slept   two    months  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  have 


been  here  four,"  says  one.  "  I  am  an  orphan.  My 
father  was  a  printer;  and  I  came  to  London  from 
Lancashire  in  search  of  work.  Couldn't  get  it,  and 
tried  to  sell  matches,  but  never  earned  enough  for  a 
night's  lodging." 

"I  was  four  months  in  the  Square,"  explains  an- 
other. "I  han't  got  no  friends,  except  what  I've 
found  here ;  and  I  han't  made  no  foes.  This  is  a 
nice  place  to  come  to." 

"  Nobody  knows  what  it  is  to  sleep  out  all  night,  as 
we  did,  'cept  them  as  have  done  it.  I  was  three 
months  in  the  Square — ^but  then  it  was  summer ;  and 
I've  been  here  two;  and  I'm  very  thankful,"  says 
another. 

"  I  slep'  a  couple  of  months  in  Covent  Garden.  The 
p'lice  can't  have  us  thene,  because  when  they  hunt  us 
from  one  place  we  run  to  another.  But  most  of  'em 
is  very  kind ;  only  they  must  do  their  duty." 

One  of  the  lads,  named  William  Collier,  declares 
that  he  has  several  brothers  living,  who  would  help 
him  if  he  could  find  them.  He  was  in  an  india- 
rubber  factory,  but  was  dismissed,  with  many  others, 
when  work  was  slack.  He  is  respectable,  and  one 
brother  has  passed  his  examination  as  captain  in  a 
merchant- vessel. 

*'I  lived  with  a  stepfather,"  he  adds.  "My  proper 
father  was  a  tailor." 

Here  is  the  solution  of  much  that  is  enigmatical. 
Half  these  deserted  children  are  turned  adrift  by  the 
cruelty  of  so-called  stepfathers,  who  not  only  ill- 
treat  them,  but  their  mothers.  One  declared  that  he 
would  drown  himself  if  sent  back.  But  his  was  a 
strange  case,  for  the  woman  who  came  to  claim  him 
was  his  stepmother,  she  said,  having  married  his 
stepfather.  Mr.  Austin  had  no  difficulty  in  rescuing 
him  from  this  anomalous  parentage.  But  strangest 
and  saddest  of  all  are  the  histories  of  those  who 
"never  had  a  parent."  And  such  there  are,  osten- 
sibly. Kicked  about,  knocked  about,  like  living 
shuttlecocks,  from  house  to  house,  from  alley  to  alley^ 
it  is  no  wonder  that  some  such  wailed  after  Mr, 
Austin  a  "  Take  us  to  'Eaven,  please,  sir ! "  for  with 
them  Heaven  and  the  Havens  were  synonymous,  and 
probably  are  so  stilL 
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Time  and  space  will  not  permit  us  to  f^ive  more 
masculine  examples,  but  all  the  boys  tell  the  same 
tale.  One  adds  that  he  wandered  from  casual  ward  to 
casual  ward  till  he  exhausted  all  the  unions  in  South 
London.  **  ^T  is  almost  better  outside/'  he  adds,  *'  for 
thej  only  give  us  a  bit  of  dry  bread  for  breakfast,  and 
a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  for  dinner,  and  we  're  kep* 
in  to  pick  oakum,  which  some  fellows  do  quick,  but  I 
couldn't  manage.'* 

^  What  is  picking  oakum  ? "  we  ask  eagerly. 

**  Unravelling  the  threads  of  a  piece  of  tarred  sail- 
cloth or  somethin' ;  I  s'poee  they  stu£P  mattresses 
with  it.    'Tis  very  hard  work,"  is  the  reply. 

When  asked  what  they  would  best  like  to  become, 
most  of  these  lads  say  either  a  soldier  or  sailor.  They 
are  well  drilled,  and  are  already  beginning  a  drum-and- 
fife  band.  They,  as  well  as  the  girls,  all  attend  Board 
schools,  the  teachers  of  which  speak  well  of  them. 
They  are  certainly  good  specimens  of  feeding-up. 

We  must  not,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the  out- 
oasts  of  Trafalgar  Square,  since  the  Havens  are  open 
to  receive  the  children  of  overburdened  or  destitute 
XMuents  for  a  limited  time,  on  the  payment  of  one 
I>enny  a  night,  or  those  of  poor  women  during  ill- 
ness. Of  course  stringent  rules  are  laid  down  for 
these,  and  references  required.  We  are  introduced 
to  one  nice-looking  girl  of  twelve,  who  was  found 
destitute  of  clothing,  in  a  "mall  room  where  she  was 
locked  in,  and  whence  Mr.  Austin  took  her. 

*'  I  have  no  parents,  and  a  lady  took  me  in,"  she  says 
simply  ;  the  lady  being  a  poor  woman  who  had  com- 
passion on  her,  as  she  wandered  nearly  nude  about  the 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  midst  of  our  inquisition,  dinner  is  announced. 
Before  joining  it,  however,  we  would  note  that  these 
lads  and  lasses  display  none  of  the  cunning  attributed 
to  their  class.    Their  faces  and  manners  are  open,  and 


there  is,  apparently,  no 
arrikre  penuc.  Dinner 
is  served  in  a  lar^e, 
irregular  ground-floor 
room,  the  boys  and  girls 
being  seated  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  it.  They 
fold  their  hands  and 
close  their  eyes  rever- 
ently while  they  sing 
Tii^  their  grace,  and  pa- 
_  tiently  await  their 
basins  of  excellent  pea- 
soup,  of  which  they 
have  as  much  as  they 
wish.  Having  seen  the 
cooking  in  progress  in 
the  basement,  we  par- 
take of  this,  knowing 
that  it  is  well  prepared. 
We  wish  to  know  the 
proportion  of  Trafalgar 
Squareites.  and  a  show 
of  hands  is  requested. 
More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  poor  '*  Outcasts  " 
hold  up  their  hands. 
"  All  who  wish  to  leave  us  and  return  there,  hold 
up  your  hands,"  says  Mr.  Austin. 

Grins  and  smiles  are  the  sole  response,  but  there  is 
as  much  pathos  in  the  silence  as  in  the  demonstration. 
Moving  between  the  tables  we  come  upon  a  French 
youth,  who  has  been  about  a  fortnight  in  the  Havens. 
He  has  an  interesting  and  wistful  face.  He  had  been 
two  days  in  London,  hunted  from  pillar  to  post,  not 
knowing  a  syllable  of  English,  when  a  gentleman 
brought  him  to  the  Havens  at  the  instigation  of  a 
former  inmate,  who  said,  "  They  will  be  sure  to  take 
him  in  there."  He  looks  half- scared  when  we  address 
him  in  his  native  tongue,  but  says  he  wants  to  get 
work  among  the  printers  of  French  books;  that  he 
comes  from  Rennes,  and  that  his  name  is  Eugene 
Gudrin.  All  his  companions  are  trying  to  teach  him 
English,  and  he  gives  us  "Good-morning"  and 
"  Good-evening  "  with  a  melancholy  look.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  remark  how  kind  all  these  young  people 
are  to  one  another;  how  obedient,  thankful,  and, 
before  all,  quiet  they  are.  Eugene  tells  us  that  all  he 
wants  is  '*  work,  and  to  live  at  the  Havens."  But  in- 
quiries have  been  made,  and  he  has  recently  been  sent 
back  to  his  native  land. 

Very  pleasant  it  is,  also,  to  see  the  loving  gratitude 
of  the  children  to  their  benefactors,  and  to  hear  their 
farewells  as  they  march  off  again  to  schooL  Clothed, 
fed,  housed,  after  months  of  semi-starvation  and 
nakedness,  who  shall  estimate  the  results?  and  the 
small  sum  of  two  shillings  will  secure  these  boons  for 
six  nights :  and  cast-off  clothing,  books,  food,  any- 
thing, will  be  welcomed  by  their  friend.  Miss  Napton, 
who  resides  close  by.  at  304,  Burdett  Road.  This  lady 
has  been  working  in  this  poor  neighbourhood  for  six- 
teen years,  and  has  now  the  gratification  of  spending 
her  summer  months  at  a  country  house  called  Hall's 
Green,  near  Sevenoaks,  in  the  bewitching  Weald  of 
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Kent  Here  she  superintends  an  establishment  as 
important  in  its  way  as  the  Havens. 

Thither  are  sent,  in  batches  of  a  hundred  at  a  time, 
the  weaklings  of  the  slums  of  Limehouse.  A  f  ortni^irht 
or  more  in  the  sweet  country  makes  of  the  drooping, 
besmudged  floweret,  a  healthy,  clean  flower,  and  gives 
A  blessed  opportunity  to  Christ's  servants  everywhere 
to  aid  in  the  transformation. 

But  we  dare  not  tarry  at  Hall's  Green  even  in 
imagination,  for  city  fogs  are  closing  round  us,  and 
we  have  yet  much  to  see.  Mr.  Austin  is  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  hard  work  he  has  had  to  do  in 
turning  soap  factories  into  Havens,  to  let  us  escape 
without  seeing  the  basement,  with  its  gas-lighted 
kitchen,  fumigating  and  storing  places — by  the  way, 
he  says  all  the  rags  he  has-  fumigated  and  stored 
would  not  yield  twelve  shillings — bath-room,  laundry, 
l.ivatories,  clothes-room,  and  what  not. 

When  ve  have  seen  it  all,  and  bid  adieu  to  the 
kind  matron  and  mistress,  whom  the  children  love, 
we  find  ourselves  again  treading  the  grimy  pavement 
on  our  way  to  another  establishment.  Streets  and 
alleys  seem  interminable  between  the  Havens  and 
this  labour-house,  but  we  are  arrested  midway  to 
see  the  new  Mission  Hall,  which  was  not  completed 
when  we  visited  Salmon  Lane  last.  We  are  as- 
tonished to  behold  up-stairs  a  large  room  set  apart 
for  worship,  and  below  a  similar  one  used  for  various 
meals.  In  this  latter  to-morrow  hundreds  of  children 
will  be  fed  with  that  appetising  Irish  stew  we 
remember  so  well,  and  here  also  an  army  of  the 


unemployed  are  regaled  at  supper  from  time  to  time. 
The  unemployed !  at  the  moment  nearly  all  the 
dock-labourers  within  a  stone's  throw  of  us  are 
unemployed  I  Descending  a  few  steps,  we  &re  in 
the  kitchen  amid  the  boilers,  where  all  the  food 
is  cooked;  and  we  think  of  the  weekly  dinners  and 
the  suppers,  and  all  the  good  works  done  here,  and 
we  learn  with  thankfulness  that  ''in  the  upper 
chamber  "  a  crowded  congregation  asaembles  to  thank 
the  Lord  for  these  His  mercies. 

But  time  presses,  and  we  dare  not  tarry.  Out 
again  into  the  dingy  streets,  in  almost  every  room  of 
every  house  of  which,  as  Miss  Napton  remarks,  resides 
a  family.  At  last  we  reach  a  corner  where  some 
labourers  are  actually  ewjfloytd,  laying  down  pave- 
ment, which  breaks  the  dreary  monotony. 

"  Here  we  are  at  last ! "  says  Mr.  Austin  cheerily, 
and  we  enter  a  two-s'oreyed  house,  where  a  number 
of  his  "Outcasts"  are  engaged  in  chopping  wood 
and  tying  it  up  in  bundles.  In  another  small  apart- 
ment more  lads  are  shoe-mending,  and  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  introduce  other  trades  np-stairs. 
We  will  hope  that  the  School  Board  will  follow  so 
wholesome  an  example,  and  let  their  scholars  be 
taught  te  use  their  hands  as  well  as  their  brains. 
Philanthropists  like  Mr.  Austin,  Dr.  Bamardo,  and 
others,  discover  that  they  work  well  together,  and 
prepare  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  emigration 
schemes  so  widely  discussed.  Mr.  Austin  has  his 
full  in  view. 

All  these  bright,  liealthy-looking  lads  were  found 


'Respectable  and  disreputable  together."—^.  CCi 
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among  the  outcasts  of  Trafalgar  Square  bnt  a  few 
months  ago,  and  thej  are  now  panting  to  earn  their 
living.  Who  will  help  them  to  do  so?  Who  will 
aid  those  we  have  left  at  the  Havens  to  do  likewise  ? 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Mr.  Austin  would  fain 
open  the  fioodgates  of  charity,  so  that  an  unceasing 


torrent  or  stream  of  benovolenoe  should  flow  in.  And 
it  must  flow  continually  if  those  whom  society  has 
cast  out  are  to  be  rescued.  As  we  again  face  tlid 
damp  fog  of  the  streets,  we  pray  to  Almighty  €k)d 
to  move  all  hearts  to  "  melting  charity,**  for  His  dear 
Son's  sake. 


AT    GLOUCESTER    CATHEDRAL. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  VERY  REV.  H.  D.  M.  SPBNCE,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

BT  OUR  SPECIAL  COJtfMIBSIONEB. 


and  silvery  are  the  chimes 
ich  float  down,  ever  and  anon, 
>m  the  lofty  tower  of  G4ou- 
^ter   Cathedral  to  the  ezqui- 
ely  quiet  College  Green  below, 
inding  there,  one  is  surrounded 
every  hand  with  venerable 
miikUngs     and     eloquent     me- 
morials of  a  bygone  time. 

There  are  the  fine  Norman  windows,  ornate  with 
oorious  "dog-tooth"  work,  the  fingers  which  patiently 
wrought  them  dead  and  buried  centuries  since ;  there 
are  the  Canons'  houses,  the  newest  of  which  is  nearly 
two  hundred  years  old;  there  is  the  ancient  gate- 
way, dark  and  worn  with  age,  through  which  passed 
Bishop  Hooper  to  the  martyr's  fire ;  and  opposite,  nest- 
ling under  the  very  shadow  of  the  venerable  Cathedral, 
and  immediately  joining  the  noble  western  front,  is 
the  old  and  interesting  dwelling-place  of  the  Deans  of 
Gloucester. 

^  For  five  hundred  years  it  was  tha  Priors'  Lodge, 
when  the  Cathedral  was  a  Benedictine  abbey. 
Richard  II.  held  a  Parliament  within  its  walls  during 
the  turmoil  of  his  troublous  reign,  and  the  Acts  of 
Gloucester  are  dated  from  thence ;  while  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  Queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  spent  some  days -of  their 
honeymoon  in  this  historic  abode. 

The  fine  large  Perpendicular  window  close  to  the 
Cathedral  belonged  to  the  Priors'  Chapel,  or  ban- 
queting hall — it  is  doubtful  which — and  now  is  the 
Dean's  library.  It  is  reached  by  a  narrow  staircase, 
lighted  by  the  slits  in  the  thick  walls  which  served 
as  windows  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Massively  built 
of  stone,  probably  in  King  Stephen's  reign,  it  is 
draped  here  and  there  with  tapestry  and  old  English 
crewel-work,  which,  with  the  handsome  and  costly 
furniture,  the  well-filled  bookcases,  the  warm- 
coloured  Persian  carpets  on  the  polished  floor,  and  the 
glowing  fire,  take  off  any  sense  of  chilliness  or  dis- 
comfort from  the  stonework  on  a  cold  day,  without 
detracting  from  its  appearance  ;  while  even  the  brass 
gas-corona  depending  from  the  groined  roof  is  so 
fashioned  as  to  be  in  keeping. 

The  apartment  is  long  and  lofty,  and  runs  due  east 
and  west.  It  immediately  joins  the  Cathedral,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  an  archway  beneath.  The 
room  is  enriched  with  many  beautiful  and  costly  gifts 
from  the  parishioners  of  St.  Pancras.  Placed  at  an 
obtuse  angle  from  the  fireplace  is  a  most  artistic 


writing-table  of  walnut-wood,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Presented  by  the  parishioners  of  St.  Pancras 
to  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Gloucester,  their  loved  Vicar  for  ten  years,  1877 — 
1887."  A  richly  chased  silver-gilt  inkstand  and  four 
massive  candlesticks  were  also  included  in  the  St 
Pancras  presentation ;  while  the  children  of  the  Sun- 
day-schools gave  the  Dean  that  handsomely  bound 
set  of  Charles  Dickens's  works  which  we  see,  beside 
University  prizes  and  volumes  of  theology,  in  the 
fine  bookcases  placed  along  the  northern  wall. 

The  children  selected  Dickens's  works  because  the 
Vicar  had  given  the  boys  and  girls  some  lectures 
about  the  stories ;  and  this  fact  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  Dean's  variety  of  tastes  and  power  of  adapting 
himself  to  varied  needs. 

Beside  these  volumes  and  the  University  prizes,, 
stamped  with  the  arms  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and 
recalling  brilliant  victories  in  his  hard-working 
student  days,  there  are  presentation  copies,  amongst 
others,  from  Bishop  Ellicott,  Archdeacon  Farrar.  Dean 
Perowne,  and  Dean  Vaughan ;  while  two  long  shelves 
are  occupied  with  one  of  the  great  pieces  of  work  of 
Dean  Spence's  life — viz.,  the  "Pulpit  Commentary," 
of  which  he  is  the  principal  editor.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  twenty -six  volumes  have  appeared ;  and  of  the 
earlier  ones,  nine  editions  have  already  been  published. 
Some  of  the  greatest  living  Biblical  scholars  have  been 
enlisted  in  the  production  of  this  masterly  commentary, 
and  the  volume  on  St.  Luke  will  be  by  Dean  Spence 
himself.  A  great  collection  of  patristic  divinity  is  also 
included  in  this  comprehensive  library  of  the  Dean's. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  is  a  beautiful 
inlaid  Milanese  cabinet,  also  a  gift  from  his  St 
Pancras  fiock,  in  which  manuscripts  and  sermons 
are  kept ;  and  above  the  fireplace  is  an  elaborate  and 
large  overmantel,  filled  with  beautiful  and  costly 
china,  some  of  it  old  Oriental  ware ;  and  to  the  right, 
close  to  one  of  the  pieces  of  tapestry,  may  be  seen  the 
encaustic  tiles  of  the  old  sacrarium,  or  raised  dais. 

The  dining-room  (which,  like  the  study,  has  one 
window  facing  the  west,  and  looking  on  to  one  part 
of  the  tranquil  College  Green)  is  panelled  high  with 
a  dark  oak  wainscot,  and  in  one  of  the  panels  of  the 
overmantel  shines  a  characteristic  portrait  in  gilt  of 
"  bluff  King  Hal,"  a  reminiscence,  probably,  of  the  time 
when  he  dwelt  here  for  a  brief  space  with  his  Queen, 
Anne  Boleyn.  Portraits  of  their  daughter  Queen 
Bess,  and  of  her  courtier  Lord  Essex,  look  down  from 
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the  walls ;  while  on  a  fine  oaken  sideboard  stand  the 
silver  flagon  and  claret- jug  and  salver  presented  to 
the  Dean  by  the  parishioners  of  St.  Mary-le-Crjpt  at 
Gloucester,  and  the  students  of  Lampeter  College,  re- 
spectively. Here  also  is  a  large  tea-caddy  made  from 
a  beam  of  the  Temple  Church,  restored  daring  the  trea- 
surership  of  the  Dean's  father,  Mr.  George  Spenoe,  Q.C. 

A  dim  and  winding  passage  leads  to  the  large, 
heavily  timbered  room  where  Richard  II.  held  his 
Parliament  in  1378 — that  is,  the  Peers  met  here  while 
the  Commons  sat  in  the  Chapter-house  of  the  Cathe- 
dral close  by,  across  the  cloister  garden  belonging  to 
the  Dean,  behind  the  house. 

Dean  Spence  frequently  conducts  large  parties  of 
artisans  of  both  sexes  round  his  Cathedral,  pointing 
out  the  numerous  objects  of  interest.  Under  his 
guidance  and  well-informed,  cultured  conversation  the 
venerable  bu?lding  may  be  said  to  glow  with  interest 
and  instruction.  Among  other  things,  the  visitors 
would  probably  learn  that  the  magnificent  chancel 
window  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  not  excepting  the 
great  window  at  York ;  they  would  mount  to  the 
large  trif orium  whence  the  monks  used  to  watch  the 
services  ;  they  would  "  try  "  the  whispering  gallery  ; 
they  would  admire  the  lofty  heights,  the  noble  pro- 
iwrtions,  and  notice  the  different  styles  of  the  early 
architecture  of  the  great  Gloucester  Minster,  which 
took  five  hundred  years  to  build. 

The  Dean's  chief  function  is,  of  course,  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  Cathedral,  and  its  many  services.  But 
nothing,  in  short,  can  be  done  in  the  Cathedral  with- 


out him.  In  fact,  in  this  respect  he  is  independent  of 
the  bishop  himself,  though  theie  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  friction  at  Glonceeter  between  Dean  Spence  and 
Bishop  EUioott,  whoee  old  pupil  Dr.  Spence  is,  and 
now  the  warm  and  attached  friend. 

But  though  the  Dean  has  no  parish,  he  leads  a  busy 
life.  He  preaches  every  Sunday,  either  in  the  after- 
noon or  evening,  to  large  congregations,  which  throng 
the  nave  of  the  Cathedral ;  also  often  during  the  week. 
And  he  has  been  successful  in  reproducing  some  of  the 
old  St.  Pancras  life  and  work  in  the  cathedral  city. 
Thus  he  has  a  large  Bible-class  of  young  womer. 
numbering  from  120  to  130,  every  alternate  Thursday 
afternoon  in  one  of  the  transepts,  and  it  addition  he 
holds  other  Bible-classes  in  his  own  drawing-room. 
The  members  of  all  these  come  by  special  invitation. 

Then  the  Deanery  is  the  centre  of  all  kinds  of 
diocesan  work,  and  almost  every  day  Dean  Spenoe 
receives  invitations  to  preach  in  various  churches  of 
the  See.  Further,  he  shares  in  the  work  of  the  great 
diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Dean  Spence  is  a  Westminster  boy.  He  was  born  in 
1836,  in  Pall  Mall,  and  the  house  now  forms  part  of 
the  Junior  Carlton  Club.  His  father,  Mr.  George 
Spence,  was  a  Chancery  barrister,  sometime  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Ripon,  a  Q.C,  and  Master  of  the 
Bench  of  the  Inner  Temple.  When  nineteen,  the  Dean 
had  a  post  in  the  Boazxi  of  Trade.  Successful  in  a 
competitive  examination,  he  subsequently  held  a 
superior  clerkship,  and  also  a  private  secretaryship  to 
Sir  Douglas  Galtoa. 
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But  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  Dean  Spence  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  ministry.  Abandoning  hie  bright 
proepecte  in  the  Civil  Service,  he  went  to  CJorpus 
Christi,  Cambridge,  and  proved  himself  very  profi- 
cient in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Three  times,  indeed,  was 
he  University  Prizeman  in  Biblical  Greek,  and  he 
gained  a  First  Class  in  the  Theological  Tripos,  and 
won  many  College  prizes  beside,  which  now  adorn  his 
library  and  tell  of  the  honourable  triumphs  of  the  past. 

Leaving  Cambridge,  he  became  a  Professor  at  St. 
David's  College,  Lampeter,  and  six  years  afterwards 
married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Jones,  of 
Pantglas,  who  was  for  twenty  years  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Carmarthen.  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley 
in  a  few  years  gave  him  the  living  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Crypt  at  Gloucester.  Subsequently  he  became  head 
of  the  Gloucester  and  Bristol  Theological  College, 
Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop,  and  Hon.  Canon 
of  the  Cathedral.  In  1877  Lord  Beaconsfield  offered 
him  the  Vicarage  of  St  Pancros.  and  after  ten  years 


of  very  suooessf  ul  labour  there,  he  went  back  to  Glou* 
caster  as  Dean,  on  the  nomination  of  Lord  Salisbury; 
and  it  was  then  that  his  old  University  of  Cambridge 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  honor h  ravitd. 

During  the  ten  years  Dean  Spence  passed  at  St. 
Pancras  he  accomplished  some  of  the  most  important 
work  of  his  life.  Jiioet  indefatigably  and  energetically 
he  laboured  to  perfect  his  parochial  organLsa'ion. 
His  Sunday-schools  there  were  probably  the  largest 
in  England  ;  in  addition  to  which,  there  were  well- 
attended  and  highly  efficient  day-schools  and  mission 
services,  Bible-classes,  clubs,  soup-kitchen — all  in  con- 
stant operation ;  while  the  congregation  in  the  church 
numbered,  when  the  census  was  taken,  over  1,200  in 
the  morning,  and  1 ,900  persons  in  the  evening,  without 
counting  the  separate  children's  and  mission  services. 

Dean  (then  Canon)  .Spence  succeeded  Dr.  Thorold 
— who  became  Bishop  of  Rochester— as  Vicar  of  St. 
Pancras.  He  found  the  great  day-schools  free  from 
debt,  and  he  struggled  hard   to  maintain  them  so. 
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When  he  left  he  was  able  to  hand  them  over  also  free 
from  debt  to  his  sncoessor,  and  in  this  work  he  was 
greatly  helped  by  the  tireless  zeal  and  generosity  of  the 
treasurers.  The  school-buildings,  which  are  also  used 
as  Sunday-schools,  are  situated  in  two  places — one  in 
Lancing  Street,  north  of  the  church ;  and  the  other  in 
Sandwich  Street,  south  of  the  church.  Each  has 
accommodation  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants. 

"A  Church  House"  was  built  in  1883,  accommodat- 
ing two  supplementary  schools ;  and  in  a  large  upper 
room  a  Working  Men's  and  Artisans'  Club  and 
Library  was  held  on  week  evenings,  while  on  Sunday 
a  large  Bible-class  for  young  men  met  there.  A 
supplemental  Sunday-school  was  also  held  in  a 
mission-house  in  Thanet  Street,  where  also  a  "  rough  " 
school  assembled  on  Sunday  in  a  large  class-room 
after  the  ordinary  Sunday-school  had  dispersed.  A 
supplemental  school  was  also  held  in  Brantome  Place. 
Altogether  it  was  calculated  that  between  4,150  and 
4,350  persons  in  the  district  of  the  St.  Pancras  Church 
attended  school  or  church  every  Sunday. 

In  addition  to  the  large  Sunday-  and  day-schools, 
the  work  carried  on  included  six  mission  services 
(either  on  Sunday  or  during  the  week),  five  Bible- 
classes,  two  Sunday  •  school  teachers'  preparation 
classes,  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Communicants' 
Union,  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  clergy  and  Scripture- 
readers,  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  district  visitors, 
a  separate  monthly  meeting  of  the  Girls'  Guild  and 
of  the  Men's  Guild,  two  meetings  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  no  fewer  than  six  weekly  mothers' 
meetings  and  one  of  the  Maternity  Society,  weekly 
meetings  of  a  penny  bank,  self-help  societies,  needle- 
work and  clothing  societies,  and  girls'  sewing-class ; 
a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Girls'  Missionary  Work- 
ing Party,  and  also  of  the  Children's  Missionary 
Party,  which  met  at  different  houses ;  meetings  of 
several  distinct  temperance  societies,  for  adults  and 
juveniles,  held  monthly  or  in  alternate  weeks  ;  every 
night,  club  meetings  for  working  men,  young  men 
and  lads,  including  gymnasium,  cricket,  swimming, 
bicycle  clubs,  etoi ;  while  the  sick  and  poor  were 
remembered  by  means  of  the  work  of  the  invalid 
kitchen,  the  soup  kitchen,  and  penny  dinners,  these 
latter  having  elicited  the  high  praise  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  of  schools.  In  his  work  at  St.  Pancras, 
the  Vicar  was  assisted  by  four  or  five  curates  and 
some  of  the  principal  members  of  his  congregation. 

Alluding  to  it,  the  following  very  remarkable 
testimony  was  given  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  Master  of  the 
Temple  and  Dean  of  Llandaff,  who,  preaching  in  St 
Pancras  Church,  shortly  after  the  Deanery  of  Glou- 
cester was  conferred  on  Dr.  Spence.  said  : — "  Those 
who  have  known  St.  Pancras  during  these  last  years 
know  also  how  unsparing,  how  untiring  have  been 
the  labours  and  the  sacrifices  which  have  made  the 
church  and  all  its  ministries,  within  and  without 
its  halls,  a  bright  example  to  sister  churches  and  to 
brother  ministers  of  our  communion.  We  shall 
follow  the  departing  Vicar  of  St.  Pancras  with  our 
frequent  thoughts  and  earnest  blessings,  into  the 
scene  (already  familiar  to  him)  of  what  he  will 
certainly  make  a  place  not  of  dignified  repose,  but 
of  self -forgetting  labour,  alike  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
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diligent  study,  and  in  the  service  of  his  stately- 
cathedral." 

The  Dean  preaches  both  extemporaneously  and  from 
manuscript,  and  can  use  both  methods  with  facility^ 
His  practice  has  always  been  to  give  a  great  ax)iount 
of  care  to  his  sermons,  in  thinking  them  out  and 
composing  them.  Indeed,  he  often  spends  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  hours  in  preparing  one  sermon.  But  this 
hard  work  makes  itself  felt  and  has  its  reward,  for  the- 
vast  congregations  which  used  to  assemble  at  St. 
Pancras  have  their  counterpart  in  the  great  gather- 
ings which  throng  the  nave  and  choir  of  his  beauti- 
ful Cathedral.  He  has  also  frequently  preached  at- 
Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and,  at 
Dr.  Vaughan's  request,  often  in  the  Temple  Church. 

The  Dean,  too,  is  an  accomplished  linguist.  He 
reads  and  speaks  several  languages,  and  is  also  a  well- 
recd  Orientalist,  while  of  Hebrew  he  is  still  daily  & 
careful  and  diligent  student. 

From  the  busy  London  parish  to  the  tranquil 
cathedral  city  was  a  change  indeed,  but  the  energetic 
Dean  finds  plenty  of  work  to  do;  for  while  appre- 
ciating- the  great  beauty  and  the  historical  assooiatiocs- 
of  his  Gloucester  residence  and  surroundings,  he  i» 
ever  anxious  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  needs  of  th& 
present  time. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

E    sun    was    sending 
slantingr  rays  through 
a  western  window  into 
Mr.  Beaufort's  modest 
house,  as  he  wended 
his  way  slowly,  very 
slowly,    home.      He 
was    a    middle-aged 
man,  with  a  slight 
stoop  and  grey  hair, 
which  he  wore  fall- 
ing over  his  shoul- 
ders.   His   face  was 
c.  but  slightly  discon- 

,    his  mouth  had  some 

bitter  lines  round  it ;  his  whole 
expression  was  irritable.  In  all  respects  he  looked 
like  a  man  who  had  missed  the  right  turning  in  life. 
He  walked  up  two  or  three  shallow  steps  to  the 
suburban  villa  in  Bayswater  where  he  lived,  and 
opened  his  own  hall  door  with  a  latch-key.  The 
house  bore  all  the  evidence  of  belonging  to  the  cheap 
suburban  class.  The  entrance-hall  was  extremely 
narrow,  and  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  storey  above 
both  narrow  and  steep.  The  ground  floor  was 
arranged  after  the  method  of  thousands  of  other  simi- 
lar houses— namely,  a  drawing-room  to  the  front,  and 
a  dining-room  to  the  back — the  two  divided  by  folding 
doors.  The  drawing-room  had  a  bay-window,  through 
which  the  sun  was  now  sending  floods  of  yellow  light ; 
the  dining-room  had  French  window-doors,  which 
opened  on  to  steps  leading  into  a  dreary  little  square 
of  ground,  called,  for  the  sake  of  the  name,  a  garden. 
Nothing  could  be  more  commonplace  than  the  house* 
nothing  more  absolutely  every-day  than  its  arrange- 
ments, and  Mr.  Beaufort  entered  it  now  with  one  of 
his  habitual  sighs.  He  was  an  ambitious  man,  and 
-considered  that  he  had  a  soul  very  far  above  his  petty 
•surroundings. 

AVhen  he  came  into  the  hall,  sounds  of  laughter  end 
^ay  young  voices  greeted  him. 

'*  Those  girls  again ! "  he  muttered,  under  his 
i)reath.  "  Giddy-pates — silly,  laughing  giddy-pates  !  " 
Then  he  opened  the  drawing-room  door  and  went  in. 
It  was  an  untidy  room,  but  by  no  means  ugly  or 
inartistic  in  its  arran,<7eraent8.  Four  girls  occupied  it 
— four  biisy.  active,  energetic  girls. 

*•  Here's  father,"  said  Patty,  the  youngest,  and 
instantly  four  tongues  ceased  to  chatter,  four  pairs  of 
lips  no  longer  smiled,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  with 
n  look  of  expectation,  though  scarcely  of  pleasure, 
on  the  fretful-looking  man  who  had  disturbed  some 
pleasant  chatter. 

•*  Is  tea  ready.  Patience  ? "  he  said,  addressing  the 
girl  who  had  exclaimed  on  his  entrance. 

She  was  a  little  creature,  with  a  slight  figure,  and 
brown,  softly  tinted  face  ;  her  eyes  and  hair  were  also 
of  a  gentle  tone  of  brown ;  her  manner  was  bright 
and  unassuming. 


"  Patty,  we  are  starving  for  tea  I "  said  Ethel,  the 
eldest  sister  ;  while  Constance  got  up  from  where  she 
was  kneeling  on  the  rug,  and  began  to  smooth  and 
arrange  her  hair  before  a  small  glass  which  stood 
over  the  mantel-piece. 

Patty  darted  off  apologetically,  saying  she  would 
see  about  tea  at  once,  and  then  a  fourth  figure  rose 
very  slowly  out  of  the  depths  of  an  easy-chair,  and  a 
full,  rich,  pleasant  voice  said  very  brightly — 

"Have  you  brought  us  any  good  news,  Unole 
Egbert  I " 

*'  No,  Elizabeth,  I  have  not,"  he  replied.  "  Publishers 
have  no  discernment,  no  knowledge,  no  wisdom,  these 
days.  There,  my  dear,"  he  added,  looking  with  a 
suddenly  softened  expression  into  the  beautiful  face 
of  his  young  questioner,  **  I  did  not  mean  to  worry 
you  with  my  affairs. — One  of  you  girls  let  me  know 
when  tea  is  ready — I  am  going  down  to  my  study." 

He  left  the  room,  and  the  three  girls  looked  at  one 
another. 

**  There ! "  said  Constance,  "  it's  just  as  I  thought — 
he  has  been  disappointed  again.  Why  won't  he  try  to 
get  some  steady  work  in  his  profession,  instead  of 
dabbling  in  literature  ?  Of  course  I  knew  that  poem 
would  never  be  accepted  !  Who  wants  long,  stupid, 
tiresome  poems  these  days  1  Oh,  I  have  no  patienoe 
with  father,  frittering  away  his  talents  as  he  does  ! " 

"Still,  you  might  be  a  little  sorry  for  his  dis- 
appointment," said  Elizabeth,  sinking  gracefully  onoe 
more  into  an  easy-chair.  '*  I  do  wish  the  publishers 
would  be  lenient—he  'd  have  been  so  delighted,  the 
dear  old  man  ! " 

"  Ifs  very  easy  for  you  to  be  sorry  for  him,  Betty," 
said  Ethel,  the  eldest  of  the  girls,  *'  but  you  are  not 
a  fair  judge — ^you  are  an  outsider  and  independent — 
you  have  lots  of  money  of  your  own,  and  can  get 
no  end  of  pretty  dresses — and  whatever  you  wear 
you  look  lovely  in — oh,  dear !— oh,  dear  ! — whereas 
we "  , 

"  Poor  old  Ethel ! "  said  Betty,  springing  to  her  feet, 
running  to  her  cousin,  and  kissing  her  affectionately  : 
*•  I  am  so  sorry !  I  wish  I  could  divide  my  money 
amongst  you  all ;  but  I  thought  you  were  very  glad 
to  b3  in  the  Post  Office." 

"I'm  not,"  said  Ethel:  "I  hate  it— it's  a  most 
grinding  life,  and  in  this  hot  weather  it  is  quite 
intolerable.  No,  sixty  pounds  a  year  is  not  worth 
the  suffering  of  earning  it." 

"  We  are  hardly  treated."  broke  in  Constance  ;  "  I 
don't  think  girls  ought  to  have  to  earn  their  living  ; 
and  I  repeat  again,  I  have  no  patience  with  father. 
You  are  not  a  fair  judge,  Elizabeth,  and  it  is  very 
tiresome  your  taking  his  part." 

"But  Patty  takes  his  part  too,"  said  Elizabeth, 
"  and  she  has  much  the  dullest  life  of-  you  all." 

**  Oh,  Patty — ^poor  little  thing  I  she  'd  pity  anyone 
who  even  wore  a  frown ;  but  she  is  quite  a  child  still, 
and  she  will  be  wiser  by-and-by." 

*'  Never,  I  hope."  said  Elizabeth,  with  fervour ;  **  I 
love  her  for  her  tender  heart.'* 
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Then  she  rose  and  went  out  of  the  room,  walking 
across  the  little  drawingr-room  in  indolent  but  grace- 
ful fashion,  and  stepping;  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  her 
own  bed-room«  which  was  fairly  large,  and  was  on  the 
first  floor,  with  the  air  of  a  young  princess. 

Here  she  changed  her  morning  dress  for  a  very 
pretty  evening  one — ^put  some  choice  out  flowers  into 
her  hair ;  and  when  Ethel  and  Constance  were  going 
into  the  room  where  Patty  had  prepared  the  tea, 
Elizabeth  was  seen  sailing  do>m-stairs  in  her  lovely 
dress,  ready  to  go  off  with  her  chaperon,  a  lady  who 
was  now  waiting  for  her  at  the  door  in  a  brougham. 

"  It  is  hard  on  us,"  said  Constance ;  '*  I  almost  wish 
we  did  not  live  in  the  same  house ;  it  keeps  me  in  a 
continual  fret  to  see  Elizabeth  looking  so  beautiful 
And  happy,  and  having  such  a  good  time." 

"Hush  1 "  said  Ethel,  " she  may  hear  you ;  you  knew 
we  could  not  do  without  her  money." 

"  Good-bye,  girls,"  called  out  Elizabeth  in  her  gay 
voice ;  "  I  '11  bring  you  back  all  the  stories  I  can  to 
oheer  you  up.     Good-bye,  Patty-pan!" 

"  Good-bye,  dear  Betty,"  said  Patty,  running  eagerly 
out  of  the  little  sitting-room  where  tea  was  waiting. 
"  I  hope  you  '11  have  a  lovely,  lovely  time  1  You  do 
look  so  sweet !  " 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  girls  took  their  places  at  the  tea-table,  and 
looked  round  for  their  father. 

"  He 's  not  coming,"  said  Patty ;  "  I  took  him  down 
his  tea  to  the  study ;  he  *s  not  very  well ;  he 's  had 
another  trouble." 

**Now,  look  here,  Patty,"  said  Constance,  speaking 
with  energy,  "  Elizabeth  is  not  here  to  take  your  part, 
and  you  really  must  listen  to  us.  It 's  perfect  folly 
your  speaking  of  father's  silly  disappointments  with 
publishers  as  troubles.  If  he  would  only  take  them 
to  heart,  and  give  up  writing  useless  poetry,  they 
might  be  regarded  as  blessings  in  disguise." 

'*  How  can  you,  Constance  I  "  said  Patty,  her  brown 
eyes  flashing ;  **  how  can  you  speak  in  that  contemp- 
tuous tone  of  what  our  father  writes?  his  lovely, 
lovely  thoughts !  It  is  a  great  sorrow  to  me  their 
not  appearing  before  the  world.  This  is  my  trouble 
as  well  as  father's,  and  I  cannot  think  how  you  can 
be  so  unkind  as  not  to  feel  it  also.  Did  you  see  his 
face  this  evening  ?  Why,  he  looked  five  years 
older." 

**  Don't  waste  your  temper,  my  dear,"  said  Ethel  in 
her  most  tantalisinj*  voice  ;  "we  won't  discuss  the 
subject. — Constance,  how  are  you  getting  on  at  that 
type-writing  office  /  Are  you  likely  to  earn  anything 
worth  speaking  of  1  You  see,  as  our  father  will  spend 
his  time  over  poetry,  and  Patty  will  encourage  him, 
you  and  I  must  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel." 

"  You  are  horrid ! "  said  Patty,  letting  the  lids  droop 
over  her  eyes,  so  that  no  one  might  see  the  quick  tears 
which  filled  them;  but  the  next  moment  she  was 
laughing  merrily  at  some  smart  remark  of  Ethel's, 
anl  then  her  April  face  became  full  of  sadness  when 
Constance  complained  of  headache,  and  said  she  knew 
she  should  lose  her  health  unless  she  had  some  change. 
Certainly,  to  look  at  her,  outsiders  would  have  said 


that  Patty  was  far  too  sympathising,  and  that  she 
would  undoubtedly  wear  herself  out  before  her  time 
if  she  took  everybody  else's  troubles  so  strongly  to 
heart. 

In  the  course  of  that  samo  evening,  as  Mr.  Beaufort 
was  sitting  in  his  tiny  study  down-stairs,  with  quires 
of  loose  manuscripts  scattered  before  him,  his  pen  in 
his  hand,  and  deep  meditation  on  his  brow,  he  was 
rous:d  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 

•'  Who  is  that !  I  don't  want  to  be  disturbed  ! "  he 
called  out. 

*•  I  won't  disturb  you,  father,"  said  Patience,  coming 
in  with  the  air  of  a  privileged  child.  *'  I  have  brought 
my  work ;  and  if  you  are  inclined  to  be  kind  to 
me " 

Mr.  Beaufort's  brow  relaxed.  Something  like  the 
dawning  of  a  smile  played  round  his  lips. 

"Well,  well,  Patty,  what  a  little  trouble-the-house 
you  are  I  What  is  your  particular  whim  now,  my 
dear  ?  You  know  this  is  my  busiest  hour.  I  have  got 
the  dawning  of  a  great  C3nception,  Patience,  and  I 
am  jotting  down  my  first  rough  ideas." 

"  Yes,  father ;  I  am  sure  it  will  be  something  lovely. 
Here,  I  will  sit  at  your  feet — that  will  be  quite  cosy. 
Now,  won't  you  tell  me  about  it?" 

"  No,  my  dear ;  no.  To  speak  of  an  unformed  idea 
takes  the  bloom  off  it.'* 

Here  Mr.  Beaufort's  hand  stroked  his  young 
daughter's  brown  head  indulgently. 

"This  will  be  a  great  work.  Patience,"  he  con- 
tinued ;   "  this  new  idea  must  succeed.'* 

**0f  course  it  must,  father." 

"  Your  sisters  don't  believe  in  me,  Patty ;  but  you 
and  Elizabeth  do." 

"Oh,  yes;  and  we  admire  your  writing  so  much  I 
Con  and  Ethel  will  quite  agree  with  us  some  day.  I 
think,  father,  it's  rather  a  good  sign  of  a  work  for  the 
publishers  to  refuse  it." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  not  discouraged.  I  was  for 
an  hour  or  two,  but  I  have  got  over  it.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  me. 
The  poem  on  Troy  rejected  by  Messrs.  Santley  and 
Gibbs  is  nothing  like  as  great  as  the  poem  about — 
ahem  I — the  poem  which  is  to  be  written.  When  I 
appear  before  the  world,  Patience,  it  "will  be  as  the 
author  of  something  vigorous,  unique,  magnificent. 
You  will  be  proud  of  your  father  some  day,  my  little 
girl!" 

"  I  am  now,"  said  Patty,  with  fervour  ;  "  only  I  'm 
sorry  you  are  tired  of  the  poem  about  Troy,  for  I  am 
not ;  I  love  it.  I  thought  you  would  read  mo  some 
more  to-night    That  was  what  I  came  to  ask  you." 

"No,  my  dear,  I  cannot ;  it  would  upset  my  other 
embryo  thoughts.  The  new  i)oem  is  to  be  something 
altogether  different.  It  is  to  be  modem,  satirical ;  it 
will  contain  some  lashes  to  punish  the  sins  of  the 
multitude.  There,  there !  I  will  not  speak  of  it,  my 
child,  only  I  must  hasten  to  perfect  my  ideas,  and 
then  get  them  into  verse.  I  shall  use  occasional 
rhyme  in  this  poem  ;  blank  verse,  the  finest  of  all,  is 
above  the  heads  of  the  poor  triflers  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  I  must  stoop  to  be  popular,  Patience ;  but 
I  can  afford  this  slight  concession,  for  my  theme  is  so 
splendid.    Ah,  the  publishers  won't  refuse  this  poem  1 
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Fame  and  money  and  all  will  oome  with  it,  never 
fearl" 

^  We  do  want  money,"  said  Patty,  with  a  little  sigrh 
— hastily  suppressed.  "  I  am  awfully  sorry  to  trouble 
yon,  father,  but  the  quarter's  rent  has  been  due  for 
over  a  month  now,  and  Mr.  Payne  sent  round  for  it 
a^ain  this  afternoon." 

**  My  dear  Patience  I  how  indiscreet  you  are ;  no- 
thing so  disturbs  the  flow  of  imagination  as  allusion 
to  these  sordid  cares.  Now,  my  child,  I  really  must 
beg  of  you  to  leave  me  in  peace." 

Patty's  brown  cheeks  grew  a  little  pale. 

"  But  Mr.  Payne  said *'  she  began. 

"  My  dear,  you  must  consult  with  your  sisters ;  they 
are  both  earning,  and  must  contrive  to  make  up  the 
amount  between  them.  Long  before  next  quarter-day 
I  can  pay  it  back.  A  poem  such  as  I  am  about  to  be 
engaged  on  will  be  worth  hundreds  of  pounds.  Speak 
to  Bthel  and  Ck>nstanoe  about  the  rent>  and  leave  me 
in  peace." 

Patty  slowly,  very  slowly,  left  the  room.  As 
wearily  as  if  her  small  feet  were  weighted  with  lead, 
she  crept  up  the  basement  stairs,  and  crossing  the  hall, 
onoe  more  entered  the  drawing-room.  Constance  was 
reading  a  story  by  the  light  of  a  shaded  lamp.  Ethel 
was  putting  clean  frills  on  the  dress  she  wore  at  her 
office. 

*<0h,  Patty,"  she  exclaimed,  as  her  young  visitor 
appeared,  '*  you  might  finish  this  for  me !  It  would  be 
a  deUoious  luxury  to  sit  doing  nothing ;  I  do  ache  all 
over  I" 

Patty  might  have  remarked  that  Ethel  generally 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  doing  nothing  every  even- 
ing ;  she  was  not  fond  of  reading,  send  considered  that 
her  toils  at  the  Post  Office  abundantly  entitled  her  to 
any  amount  of  idling  at  home. 

"  There,  you  little  thing  1  you  '11  be  glad  of  some- 
thing to  do,"  she  said,  tossing  the  yards  of  frilling 
and  the  black  cashmere  body  into  Patty's  lap. 

*'I  think,"  said  Constance,  suddenly  raising  her 
^es,  and  speaking  abruptly,  "  that  the  style  of  wear- 
ing ribands  round  the  neck  and  sleeves  is  much  more 
eoonomioal,  and  prettier,  than  frilling.  Why  don't 
yon  adopt  it^  Ethel  7  Those  constant  frills  of  yours 
really  aot  on  my  nerves." 

Ethel  tossed  her  head,  and  leaning  back  lazily  in 
her  chair,  stifled  a  yawn.  Patty  worked  for  bare  life  ; 
suddenly  she  flung  down  the  body  of  the  dress,  let  all 
the  frilling  stream  in  wild  confusion  on  the  floor,  and 
spoke  with  desperate  energy. 

*'  Sisters,  do  tell  me !  have  you  any  of  your  last 
monthly  aalaries  left  ? " 

*'  Bless  the  child ! "  said  Ethel,  "  what  is  she  after 
now  7  A  new  frock,  eh  7  Oh,  come  now,  Patty-pan, 
that  last  grenadine  is  quite  presentable  still." 

"No,  no,"  said  Patty,  tears  springing  to  her  eyes. 
^  it 's  the  rent — ^it  's  the  dreadful,  dreadful  quarter's 
rent — ^it  has  been  overdue  for  a  month,  and  Mr.  Payne 
is  so  angry,  and  father  has  no  money  to  give  to  it,  and 
he  said  I  was  to — ask — ^you " 

"  Well,  here 's  a  pretty  state  of  things  I "  said  Con- 
stance, flinging  down  her  book,  and  beginning  to  paoe 
tlie  floor.  "Father  buries  himself  in  his  rubbishing 
poems,  and  expects  us  to  keep  the  roof  over  him. 


Tou  know  perfectly,  Patty,  it 's  most  unfair.  I  pay- 
fifteen  shillings  a  week,  as  it  is,  to  the  house  expenses, 
and  Ethel  does  even  more  than  that — don  t  you, 
Ethel  7 " 

"  I  give  eighteen  shillings,"  said  Ethel ;  "  it 's  the 
most  monstrous  thing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  Did 
he  really  and  truly  say  you  were  to  oome  to  us,. 
Patty?" 

"Yes,"  said  Patty,  in  a  very  tearful  voice.  "He 
said  next  time  he  could  meet  it;  he  expects  to  be 
quite  rich  next  quarter." 

"  So  likely  1  "  replied  Constance.  "  Well,  look  here, 
Patty :  I  have  got  no  money — ^not  a  penny.  How 
much  is  the  quarter's  rent  7 " 

"  It 's  ten  pounds  twelve,"  said  Patty.  "  The  land- 
lord says  it 's  very  little,  and  that 'when  the  lease  is  up 
next  year  he  must  raise  it ;  and  there 's  the  gas  and 
the  water-rate,  too.    I  don't  know  what 's  to  be  done.'* 

"  Nor  do  I,"  said  Ethel.  **  I  really  and  truly  think 
this  is  too  hard  on  us  ;  father  buries  himself  in  hia 
books,  and  does  not  give  a  single  thought  to  how  the 
roof  is  kept  over  his  head,  nor  how  the  bread  and 
butter  and  beef  and  mutton  get  on  his  tab'.e.  How 
can  he  suppose  that  I  can  do  much  on  sixty  pounds  a. 
year?    And  as  to  poor  Con,  she  has  not  even  that." 

"  I  'm  very  unhappy  about  it,"  said  Pat'y.  "  There^ 
Ethel  darling,  the  frills  are  sewn  in  so  nicely !  I  do 
think,  sisters,  that  if  we  could  make  a  great  effort  just^ 
for  this  one  quarter  that  things  might  be  better  next. 
I  have  a  reason  for  this — a  great  reason.  You  know, 
Ethel  ftnd  Con,  our  father  is  a  genius,  and  you  know, 
too,  that  all  the  books  of  story  and  history  tell  of  the 
darkness  and  misery  which  accompany  genius,  until,, 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  world  sees  the  real,  beautiful 

thing,  and  then 1      That  will  be  the  way  with 

father,"  concluded  Patty,  her  eyes  shining. 

"  Really,  Patience,"  exclaimed  Ethel,  **  you  do  talk 
the  most  absolute  rubbish !  We  have  all  got  to  live, 
and  not  to  think  about  possible  geniuses." 

"Yes,"  said  Patty,  sbering  down  instantly;  "and 
we  must  pay  the  quarter's  rent.  I  wonder  how  much 
I  could  get  for  my  pretty  little  pearl  ring  7  I  'm  quito 
willing  to  sell  it,  and  the  gold  chain  that  my  god- 
mother  gave  me." 

"  You  wouldn't  get  much  for  either  of  them,  child. 
Oh,  what  an  awful  nuisance  this  is !  Con,  my  dear, 
there  *s  our  last  chance  of  a  little  summer  trip  shattered 
at  a  blow  I  " 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Constance :  "if  thia 
kind  of  thing  goes  on,  1 11  go  into  lodgings  on  my  own 
account  I  will  call  my  earnings  my  own,  and  not  render 
myself  liable  to  be  deprived  of  them  at  a  fell  swoop 
any  moment  Well,  Ethel,  we  are  in  for  it,  I  suppose. 
I  'd  better  go  round  to  the  dressmaker  the  first  thing- 
in  the  morning,  and  countermand  that  new  dress ;  and 
please,  Patty,  go  into  the  hall,  and  bring  me  back  that 
letter  which  waits  to  be  posted.  I  meant  to  have 
gone  to  Richmond  with  Edith  Grey  and  her  brother 
on  Saturday,  but,  of  course,  I  should  have  had  to  pay 
my  share,  and  now  I  shall  have  no  money.  There, 
Patty,  don't  stare  at  me  with  those  round  eyes.  I  ank 
going  to  finish  my  book,  whatever  happens;  only  I 
do  wish — ^yes,  I  do,  that  I  was  not  Constance  Beaufort, 
but  her  rich  and  lucky  cousin,  Elisabeth  Cunningham.** 
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CHAPTER  III. 

After  all  her  trouble,  Patty  Beaufort  slept  soundly. 
She  was  quite  accustomed  to  these  periodical  out- 
bursts about  the  quarter's  rent.  She  never  remem- 
bered the  time  when  the  gas  was  paid  before  the 


have  been  his  gradually  ceased  to  arrive.  His  wife 
had  died  when  Patty  was  a  baby.  During  her  life- 
time, and  for  some  years  after  her  death,  the  family 
lived  on  the  capital  of  her  very  small  fortune.  When 
that  at  last  was  expended,  Ethel  and  Constance  were 


"Have  you  any  of  your  last  monthly  salaries  left?'"— p.  701. 


supply  was  threatened  to  be  cat  off.  She  never  could 
recall  her  father  bringing  back  much  money,  nor  the 
family  purse  being  anything  but  very,  very  slightly 
provided  for.  Mr.  Beaufort  was  a  barrister  by  pro- 
fession, but  He  infinitely  preferred  literature  to  law, 
and  as,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  the  successful 
in  literature  had  never  come  to  him,  so  also,  because 
he  so  utterly  neglected  them,  the  briefs  which  might 
45 


supposed  to  have  finished  their  education.  Ethel  ob- 
tained a  situation  in  the  General  Post  Office,  and  Con- 
stance found  a  rather  precarious  living  by  short- 
hand and  type-writing.  Patty  stayed  at  home  and 
kept  house,  but  it  was  Elizabeth  Cunningham  who 
in  reality  kept  the  house  going.  She  was  an  heiress 
on  a  small  scale,  and  when  she  came  of  age  would 
of  course  become  completely  her  own  mistress.    At 
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present  her  gaardiana  wished  her  to  liye  with  her 
uncle,  Mr.  Beaufort,  and  they  paid  £200  a  year  for 
the  scant  comforts  she  was  to  receive  in  his  house- 
hold. She  was  a  very  warm-hearted  and  affectionate 
g-irl,  however,  and  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  com- 
plain of  the  often  badly  provided  board,  and  the 
many  evidences  of  poverty  which  were  all  too  ap- 
parent in  No.  24,  Beatrice  Gardens,  Bayswater. 

The  next  morning  Patty  rose  with  the  lark  ;  it  was 
the  middle  of  summer,  and  fresh  and  joyous  as  the 
birds  the  young  girl  awoke. 

"  Oh,  that  rent ! "  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  hastily 
dressed,  and  brushed  out  her  curling  brown  hair — 
"how  cross  the  girls  are  about  it!  Poor  darlings,  I 
really  don*t  wonder — they  have  to  work  so  hard ;  and 
Ethel  looks  very  pale,  and  wants  a  change.  Con  will 
be  bitterly  disappointed,  too,  without  her  new  dress, 
and  her  expedition  with  the  Greys  on  Saturday.  Poor 
old  Con !  poor  old  Ethel !  Still,  the  rent  must  be  paid, 
and  father  will  be  able  to  do  it  all  himself  and  pay 
the  girls  back  this  loan  by  next  quarter-day.  I  wish 
Ethel  and  Con  would  believe  in  father.  I  know  he 
feels  their  want  of  sympathy.  Oh,  what  a  lovely 
morning  this  is — notwithstanding  that  horrid  rent,  I 
feel  as  if  I  must  dance ! " 

Patty  skipped  about  her  room,  hummed  a  favourite 
air  in  a  very  untrained  little  voico,  put  her  head  out 
of  her  bedroom  window,  which  was  very  high  up,  but 
had  all  the  better  air  for  being  so,  and  having  got  a 
good  fresh  draught  of  the  delicious  summer  breeze 
into  her  lungs,  she  ran  briskly  down-stxirs. 

Patty  had  a  reason  for  getting  up  when  the  rest  of 
the  household  was  sleeping.  She  and  old  Jane  (their 
one  servant)  had  a  good  deal  to  do  at  this  hour.  Jane 
was  a  very  old  and  rather  feeble  domestic,  and  could 
not  have  got  through  the  household  work,  nor  pre- 
pared a  breakfast  fit  for  that  important  young  person, 
Miss  Cuimingham,  to  eat,  without  Patty's  help. 

But  this  early  rising  on  the  part  of  the  youngest 
Mias  Beaufort  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the 
pert  of  her  family.  If  any  of  them  suspected  it,  they 
certainly  none  of  them  ever  spoke  of  the  fact 

"Here  I  am,  Jane,"  said  Patty,  on  this  brilliant 
morning.  "I  have  dusted  the  dining-room,  and  put 
£ather*s  study  in  order.  Now  what  have  we  for 
breakfast  ? " 

Jane  happened  to  have  a  touch  of  rheumatism,  and 
was  a  little  tart  in  consequence. 

"There's  the  *a3  usual'  for  breakfast.  Miss  Patty," 
she  replied ;  "  'am  and  cooking-eggs — them  eggs  you 
get  twenty  to  the  shilling — there 's  the  bread  and  the 
Dorset  Now,  Miss  Patty,  you  're  not  going  to  make 
up  any  fallals  this  morning  ?  Give  them  the  usual — 
fried  heggs  and  fried  'am — what  more  need  they  be 
wanting  ? " 

"  I  'm  going  to  make  an  omelette,"  said  Patty  with 
deoiaion.  "  Fetch  me  the  herbs,  Jane  dear,  and  then 
yon  can  sit  down  on  your  chair  by  the  fire  and  nurse 
your  poor  stiff  knee." 

"  It  isn't  right,  Miss  Patty,"  said  Jane ;  "  it  isn't 
as  it  should  be.  This  kitchen  is  too  hot  for  young 
things  like  yon  on  a  summer's  morning.  If  I  was 
yon,  miss,  I  'd  let  Mias  Cunningham  eat  what  I  con 
oook  for  her,  instead  of  flushing  up  your  cheeks  and 


reddening  your  eyes  over  the  fire  with  that  omelette. 
There,  there !  dear  sakes !  you  're  not  going  to  put 
three  eggs  into  it !  Why,  wherever  are  we  going  to 
get  any  more?" 

"  It  mtist  be  made  properly,'*  said  Patty  firmly ; 
<'  I  am  going  to  make  a  large  omelette,  enough  for 
everyone's  breakfast." 

"  Oh  yes,  Miss  Patty,  I  know  how  much  of  it  you  11 
eit.  It 's  sinful  waste,  my  dear — sinful  waste  I  And 
tell  me,  lovey — have  you  spoke  about  the  water-rate  to 
your  pa,  yet  ?  It 's  to-morrow  they  're  coming  to  cut 
off  the  supply." 

"  Oh !  is  it  really  ? "  said  Patty,  her  young  face 
flushing.  "  Oh,  what  a  worry  money  is  !  I  '11  see 
about  it,  Jane,  of  course.  Thank  you  for  reminding- 
me." 

"Dear  heart,  you'lL  grow  old  before  your  time; 
what  with  the  cooking,  which  is  well  known  to 
wither  up  the  youngest  complexion,  and  what  with 
the  money  worrits,  which  is  also  known  to  bring 
forward  lie  grey  hnirs  most  plentiful,  there'll  be 
nothing  young  about  you  soon." 

"  Oh,  won't  there ! "  said  Patty,  as  she  dished  up  her 
omelette.  "  See  here,  Jane '  I  feel  like  a  baby  this 
morning,  and  not  all  the  money  cares  in  Europe  could 
oppress  me." 

*'  Bless  you,  dear ! "  said  the  old  servant.  *'  Now  I  '11 
take  up  the  breakfast,  and  you  run  up  to  your  room 
and  make  yourself  fit  to  be  seen." 

Wlien  the  Beaufort  family  assembled  at  breakfast 
there  was  no  trace  of  last  night's  disturbance  visible 
on  anyone's  brow.  Patty  was  her  usual  brown-eyed, 
bright  little  self.  Ethel  and  Constance  were  both  in  a 
hurry,  and  drank  up  their  coffee  and  ate  their  share 
of  the  delicately  prepared  omelette  in  business 
fashion.  Mr.  Beaufort  buried  himself  behind  hi« 
newspaper,  and  Elizabeth  toyed  with  her  breakfast, 
and  looked  more  beautiful  even  thr/r-  usual  in  a  white 
washing  dress. 

"  Patty,  she  said  suddenly,  towards  the  close  of  the 
meal,  "  I  have  a  delicious  scheme  in  my  head.  I  want 
to  consult  you  about  it  after  breakfast." 

"And  I  want  to  speak  to  you  too,  Patty,"  said 
Ethel ;  "  just  come  with  me  into  the  drawing-room  for 
a  minute." 

When  Ethel  said  this,  Constance  sighed  profoundly, 
and  Mr.  Beaufort  raised  his  head  from  his  paper. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  arousing  himself,  and  bringing 
back  a  look  of  reality  to  his  dreamy  eyes,  '*  are  you 
ill  7    That  sigh  sounded  quite  sepulchral." 

''  I  want  a  little  pleasure,"  said  Constance  fretfully, 
"and  I  can't  have  it,  that's  why  I  sigh." 

"  My  dear  child,  can't  have  pleasure  !  and  you  not 
yet  one-and-twenty  !  Take  it,  my  dear  Constance  ; 
don't  devote  all  your  time  to  that  useless  type-writing 
and  shorthand.  Young  girls  are  made  for  pleasure, 
my  dear,  remember  that." 

Here  Mr.  Beaufort  rose  from  the  table. 

"  Have  you  any  message,  Elisabeth  ? "  he  said.  "  I 
am  just  going  round  to  my  club." 

"None,  thank  you.  Uncle  Egbert,"  replied  Elixabeth 
— "  or,  yes,  you  may  bring  me  in  a  shilUngsworth  of 
cut  flowers  from  the  florist's  on  your  way  home." 

She  took  the  money  out  of  a  dainty  little  purse. 
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and  handed  it  to  her  uncle.  He  took  it  abstractedly, 
slipped  it  into  hia  waistcoat  pocket,  and  onca  more 
stopped  to  glance  at  Constance. 

''Go  to  a  little  music  this  afternoon,  my  dear,  if 
you  can,"  he  said,  patting  her  on  the  shoulder,  and 
then  he  left  the  room. 

"  Poor  Con ! "  said  Elizabeth,  when  they  were  alone, 
in  her  rlcb,  p' tying  voice,  "it  is  hard  on  you  that 
uncle  should  be  so  obtuse!" 

"Oh,  it's  maddening,"  said  Constance.  "Betty,  I 
do  wish  you  would  not  give  father  the  money  before 
he  brings  you  in  your  commission ;  you  know  per- 
fectly he  will  forget  all  about  the  flowers." 

"All  right,"  said  Blizabeth.  "  I  intsnd  him  to.  The 
dear  old  man  will  think  that  shilling  grew  in  his 
pocket,  and  will  spend  it.  Con,  may  I  take  you  to 
hear  some  music  on  Saturday  / " 

**  No.  Betty,  no ;  I  can't  stand  any  favours  until  I 
feel  better.  Now,  just  don't  remark  me ;  111  be  all 
right  by  to-night." 

She  left  the  room  as  Patty  re-entered  it. 

"Ethel  has  told  you,  Patience,"  she  said,  shaking 
her  head  at  her  little  sister,  and  lowering  her  voice  to 
a  whisper.  "She  and  I  can  only  do  eight  pounds 
between  us." 

"  Oh,  I  '11  manage  the  rest,"  said  Patty  bravely ;  and 
then  she  went  back  into  the  breakfast-room,  where 
EUizabeth  sat,  looking  so  luxurious  and  rich  and 
handsome  and  idle. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  A  PENNY  for  your  thoughts,  Patty-pan  I  '  said  the 
rich  cousin,  in  her  full,  half -languid  tonea ;  ''  you 
have  got  a  little  frown  between  your  pretty  brows ; 
yon  are  intensely,  aggravatingly  bustling  and  active. 
Do  you  realise  for  half  a  moment  that  we  are  likely 
to  have  a  scorching  day,  and  that  the  thermometer 
even  now  is  not  far  from  eighty  degrees  in  the 
shade .' " 

"  Oh,  the  poor  girls  I  Oh,  is  it  really  ? "  said  Patty, 
running  to  the  window,  and  putting  her  head  out. 
"  I  declare  I  don't  know  which  is  beet  for  poor  people, 
very  cold  weather,  or  very  hot.  Of  course  I  don  t 
mind ;  I  'm  never  too  hot,  and  never  too  cold,  but  Ethel 
and  Con  do  feel  the  heat  fearfully.  How  I  wish — 
how  /  with  I  could  give  them  something ! " 

"What,  Patty?" 

"Oh,  an  impossible  thing — a  long  holiday,  and  a 
delicious  time  in  the  country  ;  they  can't  have  it,  and 
there's  no  use  fretting.  Betty,  do  you  really  want 
me?  for,  if  you  don't,  I'm  afraid  I  must  run  away — I 
really  have  to  be  rather  busy  this  morning." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Elizabeth,  rising  from  the  break- 
fast-table, and  putting  her  arm  round  her  slight  little 
cousin's  waist,  "  you  have  not  told  me  why  you  have 
that  pucker  between  your  brows,  and  why  you  are 
80  horribly,  feverishly  active.  Patience,  is  there  any- 
thing the  matter?" 

"  Only  the  kind  of  things  we  have  resolved  not  to 
talk  about,"  said  Patty  firmly.  "You  know,  Eliza- 
beth, when  you  came  to  live  with  us,  you  agreed,  and 
we  agreed,  that  you  were  not  to  hear  about  our  money 
worries.    I'm  a  little  anxious  this  morning,  but  it 


will  come  all  right.  Now,  Betty  darling,  be  kind  to 
me,  and  distract  my  mind  by  telling  me  what  you  did 
and  how  you  enjoyed  yourself  last  evening." 

Elizabeth  suddenly  caught  Patty  by  both  hands. 

"You  dear  little  thing!"  she  exclaimed,  "that 
reminds  me  that  I  have  a  little  bit  of  an  anxiety 
wh'.ch  you  alone  can  disperse,  a  little  feathery  cloud, 
darling,  which  you  can  send  out  of  my  blue  sky." 

"  What  is  it,  Elizabeth  ?  I  always  thought  you  did 
not  know  what  clouds  meant." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  I  have  my  worries,  like  everyone 
else.  Come  into  the  drawing-room  with  me,  Patty — 
the  heat  of  this  room  is  unendurable." 

Patty  instantly  opened  the  folding  doors,  pulled 
forward  the  snuggest  of  the  easy-chairs  in  the  draw- 
ing-room for  her  cousin's  receptioi^,  and  then  seated 
herself  on  the  floor  by  her  side. 

"  Gro  on,  Betty ;  I  'm  so  glad  you  are  going  to  confide 
in  me." 

*•  You  alwajrs  were  a  dear  little  thing,  you  know, 
Patty-pan ' 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  'm  a  very  cross,  worried  little  thing 
very  often — ^but  you  are  not  going  to  talk  just  about 
me,  Betty  ? " 

"  And  I  am  really  much  fonder  of  you  than  of  Ethel 
and  Constance." 

"I  don't  think  you  ought  to  be.  I  do  wish  you 
wouldn't  be  personal — it  is  not  interesting." 

"  Oh,  Patty,  what  a  demure  little  mouse  I  There,  I 
won't  tease  her,  nor  make  her  brown  eyes  flash.  Now 
for  my  news  and  my  worries.  Patty,  who  do  you 
think  I  met  at  Lady  Anstruther's  last  night?" 

"  Do  tell  me,  Betty." 

"  No  less  a  person  than  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Forrester." 

"Oh!" 

"What  a  very  solemn  little  *Ohl*  A  great  deal 
hangs  on  that  meeting,  Patience." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Patty,  again,  opening  her  eyes  very 
wide. 

"Now  listen,  my  dear — ^the  first  thing  she  said  was^ 
that  whatever  happened,  whoever  was  made  miserable, 
let  the  plans  of  hundreds  of  people  be  upset  by  it, 
still,  I  was  to  go  away  to  Scotland  with  her  next 
week." 

"  Why,  Betty,  you  have  arranged  to  spend  August 
in  Switzerland." 

"  Of  course,  you  darling  !  of  course — our  party  all 
arranged,  our  plans  made  up.  I  ventured  to  break 
the  news  to  Aunt  Fanny.  My  dear,  she  was  not  the 
least  affected.  'You  must  change  your  plans — ^you 
must  make  other  arrangements,  my  dear,'  she  said ; 
*  you  are  to  come  with  me — I  insist — it  would  be  in- 
human to  refuse.  I  am  not  well — ^I  am  ordered 
change.  If  you  do  not  come  with  me  I  shall  have  to 
go  alone— you  cannot  coldly  propose  anything  so 
horribly  unfeeling,  Elizabeth.'  These  were  her  very 
worda,  Patty,  and  when  she  said  them  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  is  very  pretty,  and  she  certainly 
did  not  look  at  all  well,  and  if  I  had  not  been  so 
desperately  sorry  for  myself,  I  might  have  felt  a  little 
pity  for  her." 

"And  what  did  you  decide,  Betty  dear?  I  am 
desperately  sorry  for  you,  but  it  does  seem  hard  that 
the  poor  lady  should  have  to  qo  alone." 
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"Those  were  juet  my  thongrhts,  Patty-pan,  so  I  pro- 
posed you  should  go  with  her  instead  of  me.*' 

"  I— I— go  to  Scotland  !     Betty  I " 

"My  dear  mouse,  your  eyes  can  shine  extremely 
prettily,  and  when  you  get  that  colour  in  your  cheeks 
you  look  bewitching  I  How  I  should  like  to  dress 
you  to  advantage,  and  show  you  to  the  world  as  a 
very  presentable  little  person !  Now,  darling,  what 
is  it  ?  Aunt  Fanny  was  quite  pleased,  and  you  are  to 
come  with  me  to  lunch  with  her  to-day." 

"But,  Betty,  it  should  have  been  Constance  or 
Ethel ;  they  have  both  to  work  so  hard,  and  I  am 
wanted  at  home. 

"Home  must  do  without  you,  my  dear.  Tou  will 
only  be  away  a  few  weeks ;  and  as  to  Con  and  Ethel, 
they  could  not  get  away  just  at  pre^sent.  But  even  if 
they  could,  dear  old  girls  that  they  are,  they  would 
not  suit  Aunt  Fanny  at  all." 

"I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  go,"  repeated  Patty. 
"  Of  course  I  should  like  it — oh,  how  I  should  love  it ! 
— ^but  your  aunt  is  a  rich  woman,  Elizabeth." 

"Yes,  darling,  enormously  rich." 

"  And  I  am  poor.  She  will  go  to  grand  houses.  I 
shall— I  shall " 

Patty  blushed  painfully.  "  I  don't  think  it  can  be 
done,  Betty  dear.  Grod  has  put  me  into  quite  a 
different  place  in  the  world.  Betty,  I  would  help  you 
if  I  could,  but  I  fear  it  cannot  be  done." 

"  Sit  down,  Patty,  and  look  at  me.  You  will  want 
for  this  expedition  a  dinner-dress,  and  you  will  want 
two  new  morning-dresses,  and  you  must  have  a  new 
hat  and  gloves,  and  lots  of  things.  I  will  lend  you 
some  of  my  ornaments,  and  you  can  borrow  one  of  my 
trunks.  Now,  you  are  going  for  me — to  save  me  from 
a  great  disappointment.  Here  are  four  five-pound 
notes,  Patty.  You  are  so  clever  and  so  handy,  that 
perhaps  you  can  rig  yourself  out  for  that  much." 

•*  Oh,  for  a  great  deal,  great  deal  less ! "  said  Patty, 
and  here  again  she  coloured  and  stopped,  and  then 
her  face  grew  very  palle. 

"You  will  require  it  all,  Patty.  You  cannot  go 
with  Aunt  Fanny  unless  you  are  properly  dressed.  If 
there  is  any  over — which  I  don't  for  a  moment  expect 
— ^keep,  it  for  pocket-money,  dear.  It  will  be  sure  to 
come  in  handy.  Oh,  who  is  that  tiresome  person 
knocking  at  the  door?'* 

"  It 's  only  me ;  and  I  want  Miss  Patty,"  said  Jane. 

"I'll  be  back  in  a  moment,  Betty,"  said  Patty,  as 
she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

"The  man  has  called  again  for  the  gas  account, 
Miss  Patty,"  whispered  Jane.  "I  sent  him  off,  and 
said  it  should  go  by  post ;  but  I  do  hope  you  minded 
your  pa  about  the  water-rate  before  he  went  out,  miss. 
It  would  be  an  awful  muddle  if  it  was  cut  off." 

"  Oh,  it  won't,  Jane,  not  re&Uy.  I  know  I  shall  be 
able  to  manage,  Jane ;  if  >tr.  Payne  calls  about  the 
rent,  please  tell  him  that  I  will  see  him ;  show  him 
into  father's  stnd^,  please." 

"  So  I  will,  dear  heart.  Bless  you,  child,  how  you 
change  colour  this  morning  I  Now,  hark  you,  Miss 
Patty,  there  are  to  be  no  more  omelettes ;  them  as 
won't  eat  *  the  usual '  must  go  without." 

Patty  returned  quickly  to  her  cousin's  side. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  Betty,"  she 


said,  and  somehow  the  light  of  expectancy  and  rap- 
ture had  died  out  of  her  face :  it  looked  now  grave,  a 
little  hard,  a  little  old,  for  her  seventeen  years. 
"Jane  was  talking  to  me;  one  or  two  things  are 
worrying  her.  Yes,  I'll  go  with  Mrs.  Forrester  to 
the  country — that  is,  if  she  likes  me  after  she  has  seen 
me ;  and  I  '11  take  the  money,  if  you  are  quite,  quite 
sure  you  can  spare  it." 

^'My  dear  child,  I  do  it  absolutely  for  myself. 
Spare  twenty  pounds  I  Why,  that  is  absolutely  a 
bagatelle.  Oh,  Patty,  I  do  love  you  for  be:ng  so 
obliging ! " 

"  And  may  I  do  just  what  I  like  with  the  money, 
Elizabeth?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  make  yourself  smart  with  it ;  that  is  the 
main  thing.  Aunt  Fanny  likes  those  who  are  with  her 
to  be  nicely  dressed,  so  I  know  you  will  do  me  credit, 
my  dear  little  mouse.  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you, 
and  help  you  with  your  shopping,  but  I  exiKOt  you 
will  make  things  go  farther  if  you  are  alone.  Yon 
are  such  a  wonderful  manager,  you  know.  Oh,  fancy, 
it  is  ten  o'clock  I  I  promised  the  Brewsters  to  go 
with  them  to  the  Academy  this  morning  :  I  must  rush 
away  at  once,  but  I  will  meet  you  at  Aunt  Forrester's 
at  1.30.  Take  a  cab  and  drive  there,  Patty ;  Mrs. 
Forrester,  30,  Abbott  Street,  Park  Lane,  is  the  addresa 
Now,  good-bye,  darling ;  take  care  of  your  money." 


CHAPTFB  V. 

Elizabeth  ran  up-stairs,  singing  as  she  went,  but 
Patty  sat  motionless  on  the  floor  in  the  drawing-room. 
Four  crisp  Bank-of -England  notes  lay  in  her  lap,  her 
soft  brown  eyes  wore  a  strained  and  troubled  expres- 
sion ;  had  any  of  her  family  come  in  at  that  moment 
they  would  scarcely  have  recognised  the  bright  and 
happy  girl  who,  however  she  sympathised  with 
anxiety,  seldom  allowed  it  really  to  worry  her. 

"  I  can  do  it,"  said  Patty,  suddenly  springing  to  her 
feet;  "the  money  is  quite  my  own,  and  Elizabeth 
need  never  know.  Father  must  be  allowed  to  write 
that  new  great  poem  in  peace— he  must  not  be 
worried  with  small  little  sordid  trifles.  I  would  not 
leave  him  at  all  just  now,  only  of  course  I  must  earn 
Elizabeth's  money  by  setting  her  free  to  go  to 
Switzerland.  Oh,  dear  yes — I  can  manage  to  make 
myself  quite  presentable  for  ten  pounds,  and  the  other 
ten  will  pay  the  balance  of  the  rent,  and  settle  the  gas 
and  the  water  account.  I  '11  do  it — ^yes,  I  '11  do  it  this 
moment — it  can't  be  wrong.  How  surprised  poor  old 
Jane  will  be  I  " 

Patty  flew  down-stairs  to  the  kitchen. 

"  Jane,"  she  said,  "  after  all,  I  can't  wait  iu  to  see 
Mr.  Payne ;  but  here  is  his  rent — ^here,  in  this  little 
parcel,  all  made  up  to  the  last  farthing.  Be  sure, 
Jane  dear,  you  ask  him  for  a  receipt ;  whatever  we  are, 
we  must  be  business-like,  you  know ;  and  don't  give 
the  receipt  to  father,  please,  Jane,  for  he  is  so  apt  to 
destroy  all  the  receipts.  Father  has  a  great  deal  on 
Ms  mind  just  now,  Jane,  and  he  must  on  no  account 
be  worried." 

"  Another  fal  lal  7 "  inquired  Jane,  in  a  contemptu- 
ous tone  ;  "  oh,  I  know  him  and  his  ways.  Tou  need 
not  tell  me  about  your  pa,  Miss  Patty — him  and  me 
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has  nothing  in  oommon — I  *m  all  for  the  useful,  he 's 
all  for  the  ornamental." 

"  Jan  3,  my  father  is  a  genius.  Why,  some  of  his 
poetry  is  quite  sublime." 

"  Oh,  well,  dear,  sublime  is  that  sublime  acts.  Yes, 
I  know  about  the  rent — the  receipt  to  be  signed,  and 
on  no  account  took  to  the  master.  Well,  what  else, 
Miss  Patty  \ " 

"  Only  you  can  pay  the  water-rate,  Jane — and^and 
— the  gas- bill.    Oh,  Jane,  am  not  I  a  little  witch?" 

"Well,  to  be  sire,  dear,  you  are  wonderful — and 
your  cheeks  are  burning  like  peonies,  and  your  eyes 
are  as  bright  as  stars.  How  did  you  get  the  money, 
Miss  Patty  /  Did  the  master  find  some  handy,  after 
all  \  Well,  I  '11  take  to  believing  in  poetry,  if  it  can 
torn  out  solid  Bank-of-£ngland  notes  like  these — 
beautiful  new  notes  they  are  too,  and  lovely  to  touch. 
Where  did  you  get  them,  Miss  Patty  ? '.' 

'*  Oh,  that's  my  secret,  Jane.  Now  I  am  going  out. 
Piea^  pay  these  three  accounts  for  me,  dear  Jane,  and 
keep  all  the  receipts,  will  you  ? " 

Patty  ran  up-stairs  to  her  tiny  bedroom,  put  on  a 
pretty  little  dress  of  grey  cashmere,  and  with  a  real 
black  lace  scarf  round  her  neck — her  choicest  bit  of 
finery — ^and  a  shady  black  hat,  ran  down  the  steps 
and  out  into  the  street. 

"  She's  the  best  of  them  all,"  said  old  Jane,  as  she 
watched  her  from  the  kitchen  window,  "and  to  my 
mind,  the  prettiest,  too — but,  bless  her  ! — what  ails 
her  this  morning,  dear  lamb  \  she  walks  so  slow  like 
down  the  street,  and  when  she  gave  me  that  money 
she  didn't  look  like  the  Miss  Patty  that  had  made 
the  omelette  at  breakfast  time.  I  wonder  now  who 
gave  her  the  money — not  the  master,  I  '11  be  bound — 
no,  no,  I  know  him  better.  Well,  I  do  pity  any  poor 
girls  that  have  the  misfortune  to  be  the  daughters  of 
a  man  that  goes  in  for  writing  sublime  poetry." 

In  the  meantime,  Patty,  notwithstanding  her  some- 
what slow  steps,  soon  found  herself  at  the  stores. 
There  she  made  some  modest,  but  well-chosen  pur- 
chases. Not  four  dresses,  but  the  materials  for  two, 
which  could  be  made  up  at  home,  were  bought  A 
nice  little  travelling  cloak  was  looked  at  longingly, 
b'lt  relinquished  with  a  sigh.  A  new  umbrella  had  to 
be  purchased ;  also  a  bonnet  for  Sunday  wear.  By 
this  time  the  ten  pounds  had  dwindled  down  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  Patty,  having  further  added  to 
her  toilet  two  or  three  pairs  of  gloves,  and  some 
neat  little  strong  walking-shoes,  hurried  away,  feel- 
ing miserably  tiie  limits  of  two  five-pound  notes. 

"Oh,  I  shall  look  very  presentable,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  I  am  really  all  right,  only  I  haven't  got  an 
evening  dress ;  but  perhaps  I  shall  not  want  one  while 
I  am  at  Mrs.  Forrester's.  Well,  anyhow,  I  don't  feel 
sorry  about  that  money  ;  only  I  trust  Elizabeth  won't 
ask  me  what  I  have  purchased." 

Mrs.  Forrester  turned  out  to  be  very  sociable  and 
pleasant.  She  took  kindly  to  Patty  on  the  spot, 
assured  her  that  they  would  have  a  very  pleasant 
time  together ;  and  before  she  and  Elizabeth  left  the 
house,  the  day  and  hour  when  Patty  Beaufort  was 
to  meet  Mrs.  Fourester  at  King's  Cross  was  finally 
arranged. 

"  Bring  any  little  fineries  you  may  happen  to  have 


with  you,  my  dear,"  called  out  the  good  lady  as  the 
girls  were  taking  leave.  "I  don't  intend  to  be  dull 
when  I  am  away,  and  I  always  like  to  see  girls  looking 
bright  and  pretty  about  me.  It  is  also  possible  that 
Louis  Stanhope  will  join  us,  and  he  is  frightfully 
fastidious.  Not  that  he  had  need  to  be  about  you,  my 
dear  Miss  Beaufort.  At  this  present  moment  your 
dress  is  simple,  but  quite  in  good  taste." 

Elizabeth  Cunningham  laughed. 

"  You  must  not  frighten  my  dear  little  Patty-pan, 
Aunt  Fanny,"  she  exclaimed.  '  She  is  always  a  grave 
little  mouse,  and  dislikes  gay  colours.  Come,  Patty.— 
I'll  see  that  she  is  all  right.  Aunt  Fanny— I  know 
your  little  fads." 

"  Ah,  Betty — what  will  Louis  say  when  he  misses 
your  face  / "  said  Mrs.  Forrester.  "Yes,  Miss  Beaufort, 
it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  take  pity  on  me,  but  the  fact 
is,  I  should  like  you  both  to  come  with  me." 

Betty  laughed  again,  a  little  noisily,  and  with  a 
certain  excitement,  or  Patty  fancied  so,  when  she 
remembered  that  laugh  of  her  handsome  cousin's 
later  on.  The  two  girls  hastened  home,  and  at  the 
evening  meal  that  night  Betty  formally  announced 
the  arrangements  she  had  made  for  Patience. 

"  You  must  all  do  without  her,"  she  said,  looking 
round  with  some  defiance  in  her  gaze ;  "  Patty  begins 
to  look  pale,  and  this  is  such  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  her— is  it  not,  Uncle  Egbert?" 

Mr.  Beaufort  raised  his  short-sighted  eyes,  peered 
above  his  spectacles  first  at  Elizabeth,  then  rather 
wistfully  at  Patty. 

"  My  little  one ! "  he  said,  touching  her  shoulder 
very  slightly,  "  the  house  won't  seem  itself  without 
you,  but  I  am  glad  you  are  going." 

Patty  struggled  to  look  bright,  felt  desperately 
inclined  to  cry,  and  finally  rising  from  her  seat, 
rushed  down-stairs  to  her  father^s  study,  buried  her- 
self in  a  great  arm-chair,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Why  have  I  got  this  load  on  my  heart?"  she 
murmured.  "  Why  am  I  not  just  wild  with  delight  ? 
Was  it  wrong  of  me  to  take  Elizabeth's  money  to  pay 
those  bills?  Poor  father  I  I  hate  leaving  him,  and 
yet  in  no  other  earthly  way  could  the  rent,  and  the 
gas,  and  the  water-rates  have  been  paid  I " 

"  Patty,  you  here  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bea^ifort's  voice 
at  this  instant.  "  My  dear  child,  why  are  your  eyes 
so  red  ?  I  am  getting  on  with  my  poem  in  a  very 
— ^yes,  I  may  say— satisfactory  way,  my  dear.  I  hope 
to  complete  the  first  book  to-night.  Has  anyone 
been  troubling  you,  Patty?" 

"I  am  a  little  troubled  at  going  away  from  you, 
father,  as — I  am  so  much  interested  in  the  poem." 

"  Ah,  yes— the  poem — it  will  repay  all  your  interest, 
my  dear  little  girl.  Are  you  going  out  anywhere  this 
evening?  Oh,  never  mind  me — never  mind  me.  I 
shall  be  quite  absorbed  in  my  work — I  shall  not 
miss  you." 

"  Father,  you  forget — I  am  going  to  Scotland  next 
Tuesday." 

"  Oh,  ah — so  Elizabeth  Cunningham  said.  I  should 
like  you  to  be  going  to  the  Highlands,  my  dear — I 
should  not  object  to  revisiting  them  myself;  if 
needful,  they  would  always  give  inspiration.  Not 
that  I  require  it  with  this  poem  ;  but  if  you  do  go  to 
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the  Higfhlands.  Patty,  jon  might  send  me  an  account 
of  any  sunset  effects  which  particularly  impressed 
you.  View  the  grand  scenery,  if  possible,  in  solitude, 
my  dear,  and  note  down  your  impressions  with  fer- 
vour. Mine  is  so  practised  a  hand  that  I  can  soon 
cull  the  gems  of  your  immature  thought." 

Patty  smiled,  devoutly  hoped  that  she  might  see 
the  Highlands  in  order  to  have  the  honour  of  aiding 
her  father  s  great  poem,  and  left  the  room. 

Up-stairs  that  evening  there  was  a  grand  consulta- 
tion over  the  little  girFs  toilet.  The  white  washing 
dress  she  had  purchased,  and  the  soft  neutral-tinted 
cashmere,  were  approved  of  by  her  elder  sisters,  who 
promised  to  help  her  to  make  them  up.  Elizabeth 
tosjed  over  the  little  array  of  carefully  chosen  apparel 
with  some  disdain. 

**You  must  get  a  lot  more  things  than  theje, 
Patty,'*  she  said.  *•  Aunt  Fanny  really  is  particular, 
and  gets  into  such  a  state  if  the  people  around  her 
are  not  nicely  turned  out.  Tou  have  not  seen  about 
your  evening  dress  yet,  have  you  ? " 

"N — no "  said  Patty,  blushing  and  stammering. 

"  Well,  come  to  me  if  you  want  more  money,  dear ; 
you  are  my  representative,  and  must  do  me  credit." 

Elizabeth  went  lazily  out  of  the  room,  returning  in 
a  few  moments  with  a  delicate  piece  of  worked  muslin 
on  her  arm. 

"  Here.  Patty,  this  is  not  a  bit  in  my  style ;  take  it. 
with  my  blessing.  It  will  make  up  rather  well,  and 
Indian  muslin  drapes  so  prettily  that  yon  might 
venture  to  try  home  hands  on  its  manufacture  ;  but 
don*t  forget,  whatever  happens,  to  have  one  stylish 
costume  made  by  a  good  dressmaker." 

Once  more  Elizabeth  bade  her  cousins  good-night, 
and  the  three  girls  were  left  alone  in  Patty's  room. 

**  I  must  say,  Patty-pan,  you  don't  look  very  joyous 
at  the  thought  of  your  promised  trip."  said  Ethel ; 
*•  what  a  woe-b3gone  face !  Don't  I  wish  I  were  in 
your  shoes  I " 

*•  Oh,  how  I  wish  you  were,  Ethel !  I  don't  think  I 
ever  felt  so  wretched  in  my  life." 

'*  Nonsense  !  '*  snapped  Constance  ;  "  if  you  are 
wretched  at  going  to  the  Highlands,  you  have  no 
business  to  go.  I  have  no  patience  with  such  senti- 
mentality !  you  really  are  too  silly,  Patty.  Here  am 
I,  toiling  from  morning  till  night  to  make  two  ends 
meet,  and  to  help  the  family  purse,  and  here  is  Ethel 
doing  likewise,  and  neither  of  us  has  a  chance  of  a 
treat  worth  mentioning  this  summer.  Whereas  you, 
who  always  have  an  idle  life,  and  have  never  earned 
sixpence  in  the  whole  course  of  your  existence,  go  off 
like  a  fine  lady,  provided  with  clothes  and  all,  to 
enjoy  yourself,  and  then — pretend  you  don't  like  it ! 
Come,  Patty,  whatever  you  are,  don't  turn  affected  ; 
that  would  really  be  the  very  last  straw." 

Constance  slammed  the  door  of  Patty's  room,  and 
retired  to  her  own,  for  she  was  feeling  very  cross  and 
tired,  and  envious,  poor  girl,  but  Ethel  stayed  behind, 
and  Patty,  tempted  by  her  unlooked-for  sympathy, 
could  not  help  confiding  what  she  had  done  with  some 
of  Elizabeth's  money. 

**And  I  know  I  have  not  half  enough  things  to 
take  away  with  me  now,"  she  said,  "  and  I  supxx)se 
it  really  was  stealing ;  but  it  didn'*  seem  like  it.'* 


Ethel  looked  very  grave  while  she  listened  to  this 
narrative. 

"I  suppose  it  was  not  quite  right  of  you,"  she 
answered ;  '*  but  it  is  a  relief  to  have  all  those  wretched 
bills  paid.  Don't  cry,  Patty ;  Elizabeth,  of  ooaiso, 
will  not  mind  what  you  do  with  the  money,  if  you 
are  properly  dressed ;  and  I  will  speak  to  Constance, 
and  we  will  both  do  all  in  our  power  to  rig  you  up, 
and  to  help  you  to  put  those  dresses  togedier." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  a  drawing-room  which  contained  two  large  bay- 
windows,  and  which  itsslf  was  low-ceiled,  and 
curiously  wainscoted,  three  or  four  girls  and  two  or 
three  men  in  boating  costume  were  idly  chatting  and 
laughing.  The  bay-window  stood  open,  and  the  warm 
summer  breeze  came  into  the  room  fresh  and  pure, 
and  straight  from  the  sea.  A  -tzide  gravel  sweep  was 
seen  directly  from  the  windows,  and  then  one  or  two 
smoothly  cut  tennis-courts,  each  of  which  formed  a 
complete  terrace  to  itself.  Two  of  the  girls  wore 
tennis  costumes,  and  one  of  them  even  still  held  her 
bat  in  her  hand. 

"  I  wonder  what  they  will  do  to  entertain  U8  to- 
night?" said  this  girl,  in  a  rather  pettish  tone  to  her 
companion ;  "  tennis  is  all  very  well,  but  one  does  not 
care  to  come  from  London  just  for  the  sake  of  playing 
tennis  with  one's  cousins ; "  here  she  cast  an  indignant, 
or  would-be  indignant,  glance  at  a  certain  curly  head 
of  brown  hair  which  was  visible  just  above  the  top  of 
an  arm-chair.  The  said  head  never  turned,  nor  even 
glanced  in  her  direction,  and  after  a  short  expectant 
pause  Miss  Rose  Neville  began  again. 

"  I  wish  you  would  listen  to  me,  Philip  and  Louis ; 
what  amusements  have  we  planned  for  this  evening  X 
There  are  several  people  coming.  I  wish  we  could  get 
up  some  entertainment  for  their  benefit — what  a  pity, 
what  a  great  pity  we  did  not  think  of  that  before." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  immensely  thankful  I  am 
that  the  brilliant  thought  did  net  come  into  your 
fertile  brain  a  week  ago.  Rose,"  replied  the  owner  of 
the  curly  head,  now  rising  to  his  feet,  and  stretching 
himself  with  some  weariness.  "  My  dear  cousin,  fancy 
the  fatigue  of  preparing  that  performance  ;  think  of 
the  daily  rehearsals,  and  as  we  have  none  of  as  a 
scrap  of  talent  amongst  us,  imagine  the  complete 
failure  of  the  climax !  Amusements  for  to-night ! — 
what  more  can  resisonable  people  require  on  a  lovely 
summer's  evening  than  to  talk  with  their  neigh- 
bours ?  Ah !  here  comes  Miss  Beaufort :  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  she  agrees  with  me." 

A  graceful  little  figure,  in  a  very  simply  made  white 
dress,  now  appeared  at  the  open  window.  The  Patty 
Baaufort  of  Beatrice  Gardens  was  a  good  deal 
changed  and  brightened.  Her  face  had  always  shown 
capabilities  of  fun ;  now  it  fairly  sparkled — ^her  brown 
eyes  danced,  and  her  pretty  cheeks  glowed  with  colour. 
She  had  been  playing  tennis,  not  in  a  proper  tennis 
costume,  but  with  an  energy  and  zest  which  abun- 
dantly compensated  for  any  lack  of  the  requisite 
toilet 

**  In  what  way  ? "  asked  Patty,  as  she  paused  for  % 
moment  at  the  open  window. 
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"  Oh,  oome  in,  come  in,  Miss  Beaufort ! "  exclaimed 
one  or  two  of  the  girls,  while  Mr.  Stanhope,  the 
owner  of  the  brown  head,  moved  slightly  aside  to  let 
her  pass. 

"  I  can't  come,  thank  you,"  replied  Patty.  "  I  am 
hurrying  off  to  Mrs.  Forrester ;  she  has  sent  for  me.  I 
just  heard  some  words  a)  I  was  passing,  and  they  made 
me  curious.  Whab  is  lb  that  I'm  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Stanhope  about?" 

'*  That  you  and  I  are  to  talk  to  one  another  alone 
for  two  hours  this  evening  as  hard  as  ever  wc  can," 
answered  the  young  man  audaciously.  ''Thereby, 
Miss  Beaufort,  we  shall  provide  abundant  entertain- 
ment both  for  oursalves  and  our  neighbours." 

""  For  shame,  Louis  ! "  said  his  cousin  Rose ;  '^  Miss 
Beaufort  does  not  like  to  say  how  frightfully  bored 
she  would  be  !  " 

*-No,  I  should  not,"  said  Patty.  "  I  should  like  it, 
if  Mr.  Stanhope  would  let  me  talk.  I  love  to  hear  my 
own  voice,  and  I  like  to  make  up  stories,  and  tell 
them  to  all  thosa  who  are  willing  to  listen." 

She  laughed  gaily,  and  ran  off  before  anyone  could 
prevent  her. 

"  What  a  pretty  little  thing  she  is  I "  said  one  of  the 
girls. 

*•  I  don't  know — I  think  she  *s  an  awful  little  flirt ! " 
said  Rose,  rather  cro3sly.  *'  Now,  Louis,  you  need  not 
stare  at  me  in  such  a  reproachful  way.  Of  course,  I 
know  what  you  think  of  Miss  Beaufort  just  at  present. 
I  wonder  how  long  this  new  fancy  will  last !  Why, 
Louis,  you  are  not  really  angry  with  me  ?  What  is  the 
matter.'  You  know  I  was  only  joking.  Oh,  if  you 
like,  I  will  say  Miss  Beaufort  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  flirtation." 

"You  need  not  defend  her,"  said  Stanhope,  in  a 
tone  which,  with  a  slight  effort,  he  made  to  sound 
extremely  careless.  "She  is  a  very  bright  girl,  and 
at  present  quite  unspoiled.  How  long  she  would 
remain  so  in  your  society,  my  dear  cousin,  I  should 
not  like  to  say.  Phil,  there  is  a  little  breeze  stirring 
now.  It  is  not  quite  so  abominably  hot  as  it  was 
two  hours  ago.  Shall  we  have  a  stroll  by  the  river 
before  dinner?" 

The  other  man,  who  was  short  and  red-faced, 
responded  to  this  with  alacrity  ;  and  Rose,  angry,  but 
determined  not  to  show  she  was  hurt,  took  up  a  book 
she  was  reading,  and  pretended  to  busy  herself  in  its 
contents. 

Meanwhile,  Patty  found  her  way  to  Mrs.  Forrester's 
special  sanctum.  This  good  lady  had  brought  her 
young  companion  to  stay  in  a  large  house,  at  this 
time  of  year  full  with  many  guests.  There  was  good 
shooting  near  St.  Bevis,  all  the  surrounding  country 
being  moor ;  and  Mrs.  Forrester's  cousin,  Mrs.  Neville, 
liked  to  fill  her  house,  from  cellar  to  attic,  with  most 
willing  guests.  Mrs.  Forrester  was  a  privileged  visitor, 
and  she  and  her  hostess  had  been  engaged  in  a  very 
animated  conversation  in  the  latter's  exquisite  little 
boudoir  when  Patty  appeared. 

"  Ah,  here  comes  Miss  Beaufort,"  said  Mrs.  Neville, 
rising  to  her  feet.  "  I  have  a  hundred  things  to  do, 
80  will  leave  you  now,  Fanny,  in  good  hands,  I  have 
no  doubt." 

She  smiled  graciously  at  Patty,  and  sailed  out  of 


the  room.  She  was  a  graceful  woman — not  unlike 
her  pretty  daughter.  Rose,  but  Patty  did  not  take  to 
her.  She  had  an  instinctive  distrust  of  both  mother 
and  daughter,  and  was  always  glad  to  find  herself 
alone  with  Mrs.  Forrester  and  away  from  them. 

"I  have  sent  for  you,  Patty,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester, 
"  to  say  that  we  will  leave  here  on  Friday :  my  cousin 
does  not  like  it,  but  I  have  had  a  sudden  summons  south 
again,  and Why,  what  is  the  matter,  child  ? " 

*'  South  ?  '*  repeated  Patty ;  "  south  means  London, 
or  near  London.    Then  I  shall  ba  going  home." 

She  sighed  a  little,  the  colour  coming  and  going  on 
her  face. 

Mrs.  Forrester  watched  her,  with  some  intorasti. 

"  You  would  like  to  go  home  again,  Patty  I " 

"  For  some  things — beyond  words*  for  others " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  for  others I " 

"  For  others,  no,"  replied  Patty  steadily. 

Then  she  drew  herself  up  and  spoke  with  em- 
phasis— 

**  I  have  been  over  three  weeks  with  you,  and  I  have 
been  so  happy,  Mrs.  Forrester,  and  I — I  have*  forgotten 
lots  of  things,  which  really  are  part  of  my  life; 
indeed,  nearly  all  my  life.  It  is  much  better  for  me 
to  go  home  now  before  I  get  accustomed  to  the — to 
the  things  that  belong  to  rich  people,  Mrs.  Forrester. 
If  you  leave  here  on  Friday,  shall  I  get  to  Beatrlcd 
Gardens  that  night,  and  ought  I  to  write  now  and  tell 

them  ?   I  wonder  how  father  has  got  on  with  his " 

Here  she  stopped  abruptly,  and  her  face,  which  had 
been  a  little  downcast,  grew  wonderfully  bright  and 
joyous.  "  I  cannot  help  saying  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  i/w  very  glad  to  get  home,"  she  finally 
added. 

"  Come  here,  Patty,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester ;  "  you  are 
a  strange  little  girl — very  strange ;  but  I  like  you— and 
could  get  on  with  you.  You  are  honest,  andf  in  these 
days  honesty  of  speech  and  heart  are  rare.  Yes,  my 
love,  I  am  going  south ;  I  am  going  to  stay  with  some 
delightful  friends  of  mine  in  Surrey,  but  you  are  not 
going  to  Beatrice  Gardens  yet  awhile.  No,  nothing 
of  the  sort ;  you  are  coming  with  me ;  I  cannot  do 
without  you  until  Elizabeth  comes." 

"  What !  is  Betty  coming  to  stay  with  you  ? "  asked 
Patty,  in  a  startled  voice. 

"Yes,  she  will  join  as  at  the  Morrises'  the  first 
week  in  September.  Now,  Patty  dear,  to  revert  to 
another  topic:  what  are  you  going  to  wear  this 
evening  ?  There  will  be  a  large  party  at  dinner,  and 
some  more  people  {are  coming  in  tlie  evening.  I 
want  you  to  look  particularly  nice,  my  dear  child." 

Patty  coloured  painfully. 

**I  have  got  my  white  nun's  veiling,"  she  began. 

"Yes,  dear;  but  you  will  excuse  mo,  you  ha%« 
worn  no  other  dress  at  dinner  since  we  came  to  St. 
Bevis." 

P&tty's  cheeks  grew  white — she  remembered  Eliza- 
beth Cunningham's  words,  that  Mrs.  Forrester  liked 
those  who  were  with  her  to  be  suitably  dressed.  A 
horrible,  guilty  feeling  with  regard  to  the  tan  pounds 
which  she  had  not  spent  on  clothes  came  over  her. 

"  Betty  gave  me  a  beautiful  Indian  muslin,  but  it  is 
not  made  up,"  she  began. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  what  a  pity  I    Why  did  you  not  tell 
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The  Quiver. 


"Patty  sat  motionless  on  the  floor  in  the  drawing-room.  "—p.  708. 


me  so  ?  My  maid  could  soon  have  put  it  toprether  for 
7011.  Well,  dear,  I  am  sorry ;  if  you  have  nothing  but 
the  white  nuii*s  veiling  ready,  of  coarse  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  I  know,  my  dear,  yon  cannot  afford  gay 
clothes,  bat  Elizabeth  told  me,  I  mean  she  gave  me  to 

understand  when  yoa  came  in  her  place,  that "  A 

paose  on  the  speaker *s  part.  '*  Elizabeth  hod  lots  of 
money — I  do  call  it  rather  shabby.  Well,  dear !  well, 
dear !  wear  the  white  nan's  veiling,  only  get  plenty  of 
fresh  hothouse  flowers  to  put  with  it.** 

"  I  am  sorry,"  began  Patty,  with  a  burning  face. 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  blame  Elizabeth :  I — I 

Oh,  Mr.  Stanhope,  you  startled  me  !  I  did  not  hear 
you  come  in." 

**I  have  been  here  for  a  full  moment.      I  heard 


some  words  about  a  very  pretty  dress.  I  do  hope 
there  was  nothing  I  should  not  have  listened  to.*' 

"No,  Louis,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you — sit  down 
there,  my  dear  boy.  Patty  dear,  you  may  run  away ; 
I  shall  not  need  your  company  while  I  am  so  well 
entertained." 

Patty  ran  out  of  the  room  with  crimson  cheeks. 
How  much  or  how  little  had  Mr.  Stanhope  heard? 
How  dreadful — ^how  dreadful  to  have  dear  Elizabeth 
blamed— dear,  generous  Betty  1 

''  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  never  come  !  How  I  wish 
I  had  not  spent  the  money  on  something  else ! " 
thought  the  poor  little  anxious,  over-burdened  girl 
'•  I  suppose  this  white  frock  is  detestably  shabby  ;  but 
I  don't  mind  about  that,  not  really ;   it  is  just  the 
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feeling  that  Mrs.  Forrester  thinks  Betty  has  treated 
me  badly.  She  thinks  badly  of  her,  and  it  is  my 
fault  Oh,  I  must  explain  everything  to  Mrs. 
Forrester  to-morrow ;  anl  yet  that  will  be  very 
unpleasant,  too,  for  I  shall  have  to  tell  her  how 
dreadfully,  dreadfully  poor  we  are  at  home.  Why 
will  people  mind  how  girls  dress,  particularly  when 
the  girls  themselves  don*t  care  ?  It  does  not  make  me 
unhappy  to  see  Miss  Neville  in  such  exquisite  dresses, 
and  Miss  Constantine  always  looking  so  very  fashion- 
'  able.  I've  had  such  a  happy  three  weeks,  and  never 
thought  about  my  dress,  but  I  'm  afraid  I  shall  think 
of  it  from  this  minute,  for  I  see  Mrs.  Forrester  is 
beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  me.  Well,  well,  it  can't 
be  helped ;  poor  little  white  nun's  veiling,  you  must  go 
on.  When  I  am  back  again  with  father,  and  listening 
to  his  glorious  poem,  I  shall  forget  all  these  little 
troubles." 

Patty  dressed  herself — she  would  never  accept  the 
services  of  Mrs.  Forrester's  grand  maid — ^twined  her 
thick  brown  hair  in  shining  coils  round  her  head,  and 
ran  down-stairs  to  see  what  flowers  she  could  coax 
from  one  of  the  gardeners,  who  was  a  very  quaint  old 
Scotchman,  and  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  ''bonny 
little  leddy,"  as  he  called  Patty. 

At  the  door  of  the  principal  conservatory,  however, 
she  was  met  not  by  the  old  gardener,  but  by  Stanhope, 
who  came  to  meet  her  with  a  quantity  of  wild 
clematis  and  delicate  ivy  in  his  hands. 

"Tou  are  just  the  person  I  was  coming  to  seek, 
Miss  Beaufort,"  he  exclaimed  gleefully.  "  I  heard 
Mrs.  Forrester  saying  something  about  you  wearing 
real  flowers  to-night,  and  I  heard  you  speak  of  a  white 
drejs.  Instantly  I  conjured  up  a  picture  :  a  little 
lady  with  shining  eyes  and  radiant  colour,  with 
garlands  of  natural  green  about  her.  Behold !  what 
could  match  your  dress  better  than  these?  Let  me 
arrange  them." 

"  How  kind  you  are  I  "  said  Patty  gratefully. 

**  Kind  I  Not  at  all.  I  want  you  to  outshine  Rose 
Neville.  When  I  have  just  given  you  the  flnishing 
touches,  and  put  a  wreath  of  this  delicious,  graceful 
wild  clematis  round  your  hair,  she  Will  be  devoured 
with  jealousy.  A  Parisian  dressmaker  turns  her  out 
in  first-rate  style  to-night;  bat  even  Paris  cannot 
come  up  to  nature.  Now,  oome  back  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  here  is  a  mirror — behold  yourself." 

Patty  laughed  and  blushed ;  saw  a  radiant  little 
head  becomingly  attired ;  a  dress  which  no  longer 
looked  shabby,  for  festoons  of  clematis  cunningly 
showing  here  and  there  gave  it  just  the  colour  and 
effect  which  it  needed. 

"Mrs.  Forrester  will  be  pleased!"  said  Patty.  "I 
am  most  grateful  to  you." 

'*  What  I  not  one  word  of  being  glad  to  look  pretty 
yourself  ? " 

"Of  course  I  am  glad — here  are  some  people  coming 
— thank  yon  again,  Mr.  Stanhope.  I  shall  feel  so 
comfortable  and  contented  all  the  evening  now." 

The  evening  passed  off  with  at  least  perfect  satis- 
faction to  two  people  at  St.  Bevis.  Stanhope,  having 
begun  by  making  Patty  look  extremely  pretty,  and 
having  caused  her,  by  a  few  dexterous  touches,  to 


appear  one  of  the  most  gracefully  dressed  girls  of  the 
party,  considered  it  further  his  duty  to  pay  her  all 
attentions  within  his  power.  No  one  could  be  more 
agreeable  than  Stanhope  when  he  pleased;  and  he 
now  laid  himself  out  to  win  soft  glances  from  Miss 
Beaufort's  pretty  brov/n  eyes — ^to  unlock  her  very 
innocent  little  heart,  and  get  her  to  show  him  some 
of  the  treasures  which  lay  within. 

The  two  wandered  about  the  grounds  on  this  de- 
lightful summer  s  evening,  and  Patty  told  Stanhope 
something  about  her  home,  and  a  good  deal  in  par- 
ticular about  her  father.  Stanhope  said  he  had  a 
great  sympathy  for  geniuses,  and  in  particular  for 
those  geniuses  who  were  not  recognised  as  such  by 
their  fellow-men.  He  confided  to  Patty,  with  a 
certain  lowering  of  his  voice  and  a  look  of  intense 
sympathy  in  his  handsome  eyes,  that  he,  too,  had  once 
been  guilty  of  writing  a  poem  which,  on  account  of 
its  superior  merits  alone,  had  never  seen  the  light. 
Might  he  read  a  stanza  or  two  of  this  work  to  Miss 
Beaufort  /  She,  who  had  so  often  heard  her  father's 
effusions,  would  be  sure  to  know  whetlier  his  were 
worth  anything. 

Patty  promised  to  listen,  and  then  she  told  Stan- 
hope of  her  father's  wish  that  she  should  send  him 
some  of  her  ideas  with  regard  to  sunsets  in  the  High- 
lands. 

"  Mrs.  Forrester  is  not  going  to  the  Highlands,  after 
all,  and  father  will  be  disappointed,"  she  continued. 

''  But  I  was  at  the  Trossachs  a  week  ago,  Miss  Beau- 
fort, and  saw  the  sun  both  rise  and  set ;  I  will  get  up 
early  to-morrow  morning  and  write  down  all  my 
idea  son  the  subject." 

Patty  again  thanked  her  companion,  and  went  into 
the  house  with  her  heart  beating  to  a  gay  measure, 
and  all  sorrow  and  humiliation  for  the  time  being 
was  put  out  of  sight.  It  was  a  very  good  thing  to  be 
young — ^it  was  delightful  to  feel  that  a  few  flowers 
and  leaves  could  transform  a  shabby  little  homely 
dross  into  one  graceful  enough  and  pretty  enough  to 
make  a  girl  look  really  well  dressed  ;  altogether,  this 
evening  was  a  complete  success. 

Patty  noticed  no  censorious  glances  as  she  returned 
to  the  gaily  lit  drawing-rooms.  Stanhope,  however, 
was  not  so  unobservant,  and  he  once  more  took  up  his 
place  with  a  certain  spirit  of  dt^fiance  at  her  side. 

Bose  Neville  asked  him  to  sing  with  her,  and  with 
a  rather  sulky  face  he  was  obliged  to  comply,  but 
when  the  song  was  over  he  onca  more  sought  out 
Patty,  and  again  his  brow  grew  clear,  and  his  lips 
had  smiles  about  them. 

Patty  went  up-stairs  that  night  as  if  she  were  tread- 
ing on  air — she  could  have  kissed  those  withered 
clematis  leaves  as  she  tenderly  extricated  them  from 
her  bright  brown  hair. 

"  Oh,  dear  wild  flowers  1 "  she  exclaimed — "  how 
happy,  how  brilliant  you  have  made  my  evening !  '^ 

Just  then  there  came  a  knock  at  her  room  door. 

"If  you  please.  Miss  Beaufort,"  said  Davies,  Mrs. 
Forrester's  maid,  "  my  mistress  would  like  to  see  you 
for  a  few  moments  in  her  dressing-room  before  she 
goes  to  bed." 

{To  be  eontinwfl.) 
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"THE      QUIVERS'      BIBLE      CLASS. 


QUESTIONS. 

61.  What  words  does  Job  uss  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  his  friends  which  have  given  rise  to  the  ex- 
pression "Job's  comforters"? 

62.  In  what  chapter  does  Jdb  give  a  very  vivid 
account  of  the  process  of  mining  and  the  melting  and 
refining  of  metals? 

63.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  Job  expresses  his 
belief  in  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  body. 

64.  What  disciple  is  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  under 
the  name  Silvanus? 

65.  What  town  does  St.  Paul  mention  as  being  a 
place  where  he  was  "shamefully  treated?" 

66.  What  proof  have  we  that  the  2nd  Psalm  was 
written  by  David? 

67.  Which  Psalm  spdaks  of  the  Ascension  of  our 
Blessed  Lord? 

68.  From  what  passage  especially  do  we  consider 
that  .the  crocodile  is  referred  to  as  the  "  Leviathan  " 
in  the  Book  of  Job? 

69.  What  three  reasons  are  mentioned  in  Job  for 
God  sending  rain  on  the  earth? 

70.  What  reference  does  St.  Paul  make  to  an 
Archangel,  and  by  whom  is  an  Archangel  mentioned 
by  name? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  683. 

51.  The  numbering  of  the  people,  which  caused  God 
to  send  a  pestilence  upon  the  people.  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
10—15.) 

52.  St.  Luke  says,  "There  appeared  an  angel  nnto 
Him  from  heaven  strengthening  Him."  (St  Luke 
xxu.  43.) 

53.  Joseph  of  Arimathaea.    (St.  Luke  xxiii.  50,  51.) 

54.  Jesus  was  at  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan,  whither 
He  had  gone  because  the  Jews  sought  to  stone  Him. 
(St.  John  X.  40,  xi.  3,  8,  and  i.  28.) 

55.  Saul  spared  Agag  the  king  of  the  Amalekites 
and  the  sheep  and  oxen  which  God  had  commanded 
him  to  destroy.    (I  Sam.  xv.  TO — 12  and  17 — 19.) 

56.  Ishbosheth,  who  reigned  two  years.  (2  Sam. 
ii.  10.) 

57.  "He  was  wiser  than  all  men,  than  Etham  the 
Ezrahlte  and  Heman  and  Chalcol  and  Darda  the  sons 
of  Mahol."    (1  Kings  iv.  31,  32.) 

68.  That  it  is  the  motive  which  prompts  onr  gifts, 
and  not  the  value,  that  determines  their  acceptance  by 
God.    (St.  Luke  xxi.  2 — 4.) 

59.  The  work  was  begun  by  Herod  the  Great,  and 
continued  for  forty-six  yeai*s.    (St.  John  ii.  20.) 

60.  "  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you 
is  a  devil?"    (St.  John  vi.  70,  71.) 


SHORT     ARROWS. 

NOTES   OF   CHRISTIAN   LIFE   AND    WORK   IN  ALL    FIELDS 


THE  CLOUD  AND   THE   DEW. 

OES  it  last?"  some  ask  sus- 
piciously of  encouragement 
that  rejoices  the  toiler  in  the 
harvest-field — some  evidence 
that  a  heart  has  been  touched, 
and  that  the  seed  h/iJi  fallen 
into  the  ground.  We  heard 
a  Christian  friend  say  once  : 
"Some  teachers  believe  in 
seeing  a  scholar's  eye  moist- 
ened, but  that  kind  of  thing  is  only  transitory ;  what 
we  want  is  steady,  abiding  work  of  a  real  nature." 
This  is  very  true,  and  to  be  merely  emotional  is  of  little 
worth ;  but  to  the  discouraged  teacher  who  has  per- 
haps listened  to  sick-bed  resolves  and  witnessed  them 
broken,  or  has  received  some  evidence  of  a  change  of 
heart  which  now  seems  delusive,  we  may  pass  on  a 
suggestion  dropped  once  in  our  hearing  concerning 
passing  impressions  for  good.  Many  of  us  have  come 
away  from  classes  and  meetings,  feeling  that  those  we 
were  instructing  did  seem  nearer  the  Master  for  a 
space,  and  sorely  depressed  because  such  impressions 
seem  lost  and  wasted.  Are  not  these  transitory  impulses 


for  good  compared  in  the  Bible  to  the  morning  cloud 
and  the  early  dew  1  "  These  are  soon  gone,"  said  he 
to  whom  we  listened  ;  "  they  soon  pass  away ;  but  do 
they  ever  come,  save  for  blessing?  Ask  the  grass, 
the  flowers,  the  earth,  what  the  cloud  and  the  dew 
have  done  in  their  short  life."  Even  so,  though  our 
aim  and  prayer  must  be  for  the  tender  influences  that 
abide  enduringly,  let  us  not  despond  because  our 
efforts  seemed  to  result  in  nothing  beyond  "the 
morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew."  There  may  bo 
a  secret  and  growing  life  that  has,  in  reality,  been 
watered,  and  that  shall  yet,  rebuking  our  depression, 
our  faint-heartedness,  wax  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
grow  at  last  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  roots  as 
Lebanon. 

FARM-WORK  FOR  THE  INEBRL^.TE. 
In  memory  of  the  late  J.  B.  Gough,  the  earnest  temper- 
ance advocate,  a  practical  branch  of  temperance  work 
has  been  started  at  Croborough,  Sussex,  in  the  shape 
of  an  "  Industrial  Inebriate  Farm,"  which  may  afford  a 
haven  of  refuge  to  lives  apparently  sinking,  and  where 
daily  occupation— chiefly  out-of-doors — and  change  of 
scene  may  aid  in  recovery  and  cure.    Intemperance  with 
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very  many  has  grown  to  be  a  disease,  and  to  take  the 
poor,  nervous,  hopeless  wreck  away  from  his  customary 
surrounding's,  and  place  him  amid  fields  and  woods 
and  gardens,  inspirinor  him  with  a  wish  to  be  of  use, 
and  thus  encouraging  self-respect,  appears  an  idea 


new  edition  of  Bishop  Ozenden's  contribution  to  the 
*•  Heart  Chords  "  series  (Cassell) — "  My  Father  "—has 
been  called  for  and  is  now  before  us.  The  little  wor  < 
loses  none  of  its  charm,  and  will  bear  reading  again 
and  again.  —  There  is  a  wonderful  fund  of  varied 
meaning  in  the  different  names  of  the  Almighty  used 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  their 
exposition  so  ably  dealt  with  as  is  the  case  in  **  The 
Names  of  Gcd"  (Longmans),  by  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Jukes.  The  work  consists  of  notes  of  a  course  of 
lectures  here  reprinted  for  a  wider  audience,  by 
whom  they  are  sure  to  be  appreciated.  —  ''Nature's 
Fairy-land"  (Elliot  Stock),  by  H.  W.  S.  Worsley- 
Benison,  is  a  series  of  loosely  connected  papers  on 
natural  objects  of  coast,  field,  and  stream.  Teachorj 
might  find  it  a  useful  companion  in  summer  rambles. 
— We  are  glad  to  see  that  Watson's  "  Gospels  of  Yester- 
day" (Nisbet)  has  reached  a  second  edition.  No 
preacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  and  no  teacher 
would  fail  to  be  the  better  equipped  for  having  read  it. 


THE   MEN'S   COTTAGES   AT   CROBOROUOH. 


worthy  of  all  help  and  encouragement.  For  many 
years  such  a  home  has  been  conducted  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  result  has  been  that  many  who  seemed 
utterly  degraded  have  become  healthy,  hopeful,  sober, 
and  Christian  men.  Lieut.-Colonel  Whale,  Croborough, 
is  hon.  secretary  of  this  movement,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  about  two  years.  A  small  charge  is 
made  to  inmates  who  can  afford  it,  but  it  is  desired 
to  make  the  farm  a  free  refuge  for  the  poorest : 
patients  have  been  received  from  varying  ranks  of 
life,  and  already  we  hear  of  one  whom  drink  had 
reduced  to  a  dangerous  state  of  body  and  mind,  gradu- 
ally recovering  health  and  strength  in  this  home  that 
has  been  projected  so  wisely  and  humanely. 


FOR  PULPIT  AND  PEW. 
Let  us  ever  be  grateful  for  the  good  which  mis- 
sionaries have  been  enabled  to  effect  in  heathen  lands. 
But  how  much  remains  to  be  done  may  be  seen  in 
*' Foreign  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Churches" 
(Nisbet),  in  which  a  comprehensive  view  is  taken 
of  the  field  already  occupied,  and  the  work  remaining 
to  be  done.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  only  of  the 
work  done  by  our  own  particular  society  or  division 
of  the  Church,  and  some  little  volume  of  this  kind 
was  wanted  to  show  us  that  God  is  working  by  other 
hands  as  well  as  by  ours. — ^Professor  Henry  Drum- 
mond  has  been  visiting  "Tropical  Africa,"  and  has 
given  us  his  experiences  in  a  volume  published  by 
Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  under  that  title. 
Every  class  of  information  about  this  little-known 
region  seems  to  have  been  gathered  by  this  gifted 
writer,  who  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  wants,  political  and  spiritual, 
of  Africa. — Little  Folks  (Cassell)  has  been  en- 
larged this  year  like  The  Quiver,  and  now  makes 
a  most  handsome  volume  of  over  four  hundred 
pages  of  good,  healthy  reading  for  our  little  ones. — A 


*'G0  AND  DO  THOU  LIKEWISE." 
We  once  heard  a  remark  from  the  pulpit  which 
struck  home  forcibly  to  our  sympathy  :  "  How  much 
blessing  is  needed  to  make  up  to  the  paralysed,  the 
crippled,  the  maimed,  for  what  they  have  lost  in 
life ! "  We  who  can  move  freely  amid  nature's 
varying  beauties,  we  who  can  go  out  at  will  into 
the  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and  take  our  part  among 
the  busy  ones  in  life's  broad  field — can  hardly  realise 
what  those  who  have  been  touched  by  helplessness 
and  pain  are  losing  day  by  day.  Tet  the  preacher 
went  on  to  show  that  God  knows  just  what  is  lost — 
just  what  is  needed — and  His  compensations  can  and 
do  supply  the  measure  of  such  needs,  even  to  over- 
flowing. Few  dreams  can  beaf  repetition ;  but  lately 
a  friend  of  ours  had  an  early-morning  vision,  which 
struck  us  as  embodying  a  living  truth.  The  dreamer 
was  in    the  midst  of   a   terrible,   bewildering,  and 


WHERE   THE   MEN   WORK    AT   CROBOROUOH. 


alarming  storm  —  the  flashes  of  lightning  seemed  to 
deepen  in  intensity,  till  at  last  came  one  more  vivid 
than  the  rest ;  and  it  did  not  pass  away,  as  the  others 
had  done.  It  remained — lurid  and  dazzling^-oansing 
such  a  degrree  of  suffering  and  fear  that  the  dreamer 
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awoke :  and,  behold !  the  room  was  flooded  with 
mominjT  sunshine — gfolden,  beaming^,  and  glorious — 
the  brilliant,  fair  light  that  in  the  vision  had  been 
the  enduring  tempest-flash.  So,  in  the  history  of 
many  an  afflicted  one,  a  seeming  terror  has  in  reality 
held  blessing ;  sickness  has  been  God*s  angel,  beckon- 
ing nearer  to  Him ;  helplessness  has  learnt  to  lean 
upon  the  Everlasting  Arm.  Our  Father  in  heaven 
con  compensate  for  what  He  takes  away,  and  His 
people  may  in  some  measure  be  fellow-workers  with 
Him  in  His  dealings  with  the  poor  and  needy.  In 
connection  with  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  there  is  a 
** Ladies'  Samaritan  Society"  to  assist  helpless  ones 
with  gifts  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Hospital  itself 
to  bestow.  The  paralysed  need  comfortable  clothing, 
and  the  Society  appeals  for  cast-off  garments— coats, 
overcoats,  etc.  —  for  distribution  to  the  patients  or 
their  needy  relatives.  By  paying  railway  fares, 
giving  tea  to  out-patients,  and  in  numerous  other 
ways,  this  merciful  Society  is  endeavouring  to  lessen 
the  load  of  care  that  to  the  poor  is  so  often  the 
accompaniment  of  helpless  illness. 


FOR  CHRISTIAN  STUDENTS. 
Dr.  T.  C.  Edwards  (of  Aberystwyth)  has  contributed 
the  volume  on  "Hebrews"  to  the  Expositor's  Bible 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton).  An  exposition  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  no  light  task  even  to  the  profonndest 
of  Biblical  scholarg,  but  Dr.  Edwards  has  in  this  book 
proved  hiinself  equal  to  the  undertaking.  He  does 
not  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of  authorship,  but 
contents  himself  with  stating  his  own  conviction  that 
St.  Paul  did  not  write  the  Epistle.  The  expository 
work,  however,  is  carefully  thought  out  and  beauti- 
fully presented.  This  book  should  find  many  readers, 
who  will  thereby  gain  a  clearer  view  of  the  scope, 
and  a  deeper  insight  into  the  spiritual  teachings,  of 
ibis  portion  of  the  inspired  Word. 


THE  COUNTRY  TOWNS  MISSION. 
In  the  spring  of  1837,  a  few  Christian  people  who 
deeply  felt  the  needs  of  many  towns  and  villages,  met 
together  in  London  to  consider  what  they  could  do 
towards  supplying  such  needs,  and,  having  prayed  for 
guidance,  they  determined  to  establish  a  society  which 
should  help  and  carry  on  missionary  work  throughout 
the  country.  Since  that  time  the  Country  Towns 
Mission  has  sent  hundreds  of  earnest  men  into  various 
dtstrictfl,  to  declare  the  simple  message  of  the  Gospel, 
and  frequently  to  supplement  pastoral  labours.  The 
missionaries  distribute  tracts,  visit  from  house  to 
house,  and  work  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the 
London  City  Mission.  From  Cornwall  comes  the 
testimony  :  '*  An  aged  Christian  said  my  visits  to  her 
were  like  one  placing  stepping-stones  in  a  river  to 
help  her  across  the  flood,"  and  the  same  writer  tells  of 
one  to  whom  he  spoke  who  seemed  to  place  his  trust 
in  his  honest  and  sober  life,  but  who  was  led  to  look 
from  self  to  the  Redeemer,  and  who  told  him  after- 
wards. **  I  have  been  looking  and  praying  to  Jesus ; 
I  have  such  a  psace  of  mind  as  I  never  had  before." 


A  few  months  later,  and  he  was  called  from  a  Christian 
course  on  earth  to  suddenly  enter  eternity.  From 
Hampshire  we  hear  of  a  free  lending  library  which 
suooessfully  keeps  the  men  at  home,  out  of  the  streets ; 
a  worker  in  Berkshire  tells  of  one  for  whom  none  had 
a  good  name,  so  vicious  was  his  life,  but  for  whom 
special  prayer  was  made,  and  who  has  turned  his  feet 
into  the  way  of  life ;  and  from  Suffolk  comes  the 
account  of  a  man  who  abused  and  opposed  the 
preacher,  but  was  visited  when'  laid  aside  by  illness, 
and  has  been  gently  led  at  last  from  darkness  unto 
God. 

"I  AM  AMONG  YOU  AS  HE  THAT  SERVETH." 
The  Servants'  Mission,  14,  Sloane  Terrace,  Chelsea, 
and  Warwick  Street,  Pimlico,  began  work  by  giving 
away  books,  and  conversing  with  the  menservants 
who  were  waiting  about  in  attendance  on  their  em- 
ployers ;  such  were  invited  to  meetings  at  the  Mission 
Room,  and  thus  a  converted  band  of  men  and  women 
arose  at  last,  and  the  Christian  Servants'  Association, 
with  its  200  members  scattered  here  and  there,  meets 
once  a  quarter  for  prayer  and  praise  and  mutual  help. 
Many  of  the  members  are  working  locally  for  the 
Master,  so  that  a  word  spoken  in  season  has  been  the 
means  of  kindling  li^^ht  that  will  shine  right  on 
through  the  eternal  years.  There  are  homes,  each  with 
a  registry,  for  servants  of  both  sexes  :  in  one  year  226 
young  men  availed  themselves  of  this  aid,  and  in  the 
Women's  Home  about  210  were  sheltered.  Prayers 
are  held  daily,  and  some  have  remarked  that  they 
have  not  met  together  for  reading  and  worship  for 
years — in  some  cases  never  since  first  leaving  home. 
Servants,  here  blessed  themselves,  have  gone  forth 
to  distribute  Christian  literature  in  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  foreign  tracts  on  the  Continent ;  in 
some  houses,  they  now  hold  Bible-readings  with  their 
fellow-servants.  Interesting  letters  are  received  from 
those  who  are  trying  to  work  for  others  ;  a  coachman 
writes  of  the  large  Band  of  Hope  that  he  superin- 
tends, and  another  member,  of  Sunday  afternoon  ser- 
vices and  visitation  amongst  the  poor,  and  a  butler 
tells  of  his  efforts  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  an  old 
man  upon  his  master's  estate.  "I  be  an  old  man," 
said  the  invalid  to  whom  the  butler  was  reading  the 
tidings  of  a  sure  and  certain  hope,  '*  but  if  I  could  be 
sure  I  was  saved,  I  would  jump  for  joy  even  now." 
The  Servants'  Mission  is  thus  doing  indirect  work  as 
well  as  that  which  is  manifest  and  apparent.  Hither 
and  thither  witnesses  for  God  have  gone  forth  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  were  befriended  *'for  the  sake 
of  Him  who  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  Servant" 


"THINGS  TOUCHING  THE  KING." 
"  Are  you  not  coming  into  the  service  ? " — ^**  I  had 
not  thought  of  its  being  open  to  all." — "  Oh,  yes  ; 
our  presence  can  only  gratify  our  German  friends.'* 
So  we  joined  the  mourning-clad  crowd  pressing  into 
the  German  Club  of  Shanghai,  where  a  memorial 
evening  service  was  about  to  take  place.  Most  im- 
pressive was  the  scene  from  the  very  entrance  :  stair- 
case, ante-chamber,  and  meeting-hall,  with  their 
black  draperies,  here  and   there  mingled  with  the 
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German  colours,  subduing  strangely  the  brilliant 
gas-light,  which  yet  brought  out  in  strong  relief  the 
lovely  array  of  scarlet  and  white  flowers,  and  the  rich 
consular  military  and  naval  uniforms  of  the  many 
European  and  native  officials  who  were  present. 
About  five  hundred  persons  in  all  were  assembled; 
and  one  realised  forcibly  the  deep-rooted  patriotism 
and  community  of  national  interests  which  far  exile 
from  the  fatherland  seems  rather  to  intensify  than  to 
subdue.  And  then  arose  the  thought  that  between 
us  sojourners  below  and  the  loved  and  honoured  ones 
safe  in  the  true  Fatherland,  distance  is  no  more.  The 
truest  grandeur  of  the  scene  was  in  its  earnestly 
religious  character  —  the  beautifully  appropriate 
German  hymns  of  faith  and  hope  which  were  ac- 
companied by  the  band  of  the  German  war-ship 
Carola:  the  prayers  offered  and  addresses  given  by 
the  German  pastor  and  consul,  i  who,  while  rendering 
all  due  tribute  to  their  Emperor,  led  our  thoughts 
throughout  to  His  greatness  by  Whom  kings  reign, 
and  in  Whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death  for 
all  men.  We  had  just  come  from  a  prayer-meeting  at 
our  native  church  in  the  city,  and  great  indeed,  as  to 
externals,  was  the  contrast  I  Yet  we  felt  how  such 
differences  disappear  in  view  of  death  and  all  eternal 
realities  ;  in  view  also  of  him  whose  long  earthly  pil- 
grimage had  now  ended  before  the  Heavenly  Throne : 
and  we  blessed  our  God  for  the  great  salvation 
whereby  each  lowly  Chinese  convert,  not  less  than  the 
world-renowned  Christian  Emperor,  is  made  a  king 
and  priest  to  Him. 


pathway  and  comfort  an  anxious  heart.  We  hear 
that  the  "  Spare  Minute  Club "  has  now  adopted  & 
little  girl  of  six,  so  fresh  help  and  new  members  are 
much  needed.  "  I  have  many  sick  people  to  assist," 
writes  the  hon.  sec.  (Miss  Sargent,  20,  Castellain  Road, 


THE  SPARE  MINUTE  SOCIETY. 
"  Know  the  true  value  of  time,"  wrote  one  of  the 
last  century  in  a  letter  of  counsel,  "  snatch,  seize,  and 
enjoy  every  moment  of  it ; "  and  Young  bids  us  pay 
out  no  moment  "  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth."  We 
have  heard  of  sensible  and  energetic  people  who  have 
acquainted  themselves  with  languages  and  richly  in- 
creased their  stores  of  knowledge  and  usefulness  in 
the  spare  minutes  wasted  by  others.  Of  course  we  all 
need  a  reasonable  amount  of  leisure  and  recreation,  and 
to  deny  ourselves  such  is  to  work  future  mischief  ;  but 
few  of  us  are  guiltless  of  minutes  absolutely  lost  and 
wasted,  drifting  away  from  us,  empty,  profitless — and 
drifting  away  for  ever.  To  any  who  feel  they  can 
well  afford  a  daily  quarter  of  an  hour  to  befriend  the 
friendless,  we  suggest  the  "  Spare  Minute  Club,"  the 
rules  of  which  ask  for  one  shilling  entrance  fee,  and 
one  shilling  as  an  annual  subscription.  Work  must 
be  promised  for  fifteen  minutes  d^ily,  or  one  hour  and 
a  half  weekly ;  failure  to  work  will  mean  a  fine  of 
threepence  for  each  week  of  shortcoming.  Girls  are 
thus  fitted  out  for  service,  or  a  little  child  is  clad,  or 
a  widowed  family  is  arrayed  in  decent  mourning  for 
the  breadwinner  taken  away.  The  cases  assisted  are 
connected,  as  a  rule,  with  hospital  work,  and  their  need 
of  help  arises  from  accident,  illness,  or  death.  The 
idea  of  such  a  club  began  with  the  visitation  of  the 
hospital  wards,  and  it  is  found  that  although  the 
assistance  asked  of  each  seems  small,  yet  the  willing 
labours  of  many  united  togetlier  result  in  "  something 
accomplished,  something  done  "  to  smooth  a  rugged 
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Maida  Vale),  "and  any  help  would  be  most  accept- 
able. I  am  also  glad  to  have  flowers  sent  to  some  of 
the  invalids,  whose  addresses  I  would  gladly  give." 


A   MINISTRY   FOR  SOLDIERS. 

The  Army  Scripture  Readers*  Society  (4,  Trafalgar 
Square,  W.C.)  has  long  endeavoured  to  spread  the 
saving  knowledge  of  Christ  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
British  army.  It  supplies  them  with  religious  pub- 
lications, endeavours  to  reclaim  the  wild,  to  raise  the 
men  socially,  and,  above  all,  to  make  them  soldiers 
of  the  Cross.  Just  now  there  is  urgent  need  of  ex- 
tended help,  for  the  workers  in  this  association  are 
anxious  to  provide  every  camp  and  garrison  with  a 
Scripture-reader,  and  to  contribute  wholesome  pub- 
lications to  every  library.  A  soldier  writes  thus  from 
the  fulness  of  his  experience : — "  Did  the  public  of 
England  know  how  we  estimate  the  work  of  such  a 
friend  and  counsellor  as  we  find  in  our  Scriptu  e- 
reader,  we  think  they  would  bestow  more  eagerly  of 
their  means."  And  another  speaks  thankfully  of  the 
Bible-class  :  —  "  It  is  open  for  all  denominations — 
nothing  is  said  as  regiuds  different  sects ;  there  the 
soldier  can  spend  an  hour,  meditating  on  God's  Word, 
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free  from  the  noif»e  of  the  barrack-room."  How  many 
men,  of  whom  the  Lord  has  need,  are  far  from  home 
and  kindred,  in  the  midst  of  temptation,  sorely 
needing  the  help  and  loving  pleadings  of  those  whose 
Captain  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts !  There  are  forces  of 
evil  that  seem  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
the  soldier's  spiritual  interests  at  heart;  bat,  as  a 
Christian  worker  writes  from  Cairo.  "  The  Lord  of 
all  power  is  with  ns.  The  Nile  has  risen  high — so 
high  that  one  of  oar  barracks  is  almost  flooded — but 
higher  than  the  Nile  is  rising  in  this  barrack  the 
river  of  salvation." 


AN  "EPOCH  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY." 
Dealing  with  a  comparatively  unfamiliar  period  of 
Church  history,  Prebendary  Stephens  has  sought  in 
his  contribution  to  the  **  Epochs "  series  (Long- 
mans) to  present  ordinary  readers  with  a  concise,  and 
at  the  same  time  lucid  and  informing  sketch  of  "  Hilde- 
brand  and  his  Times."  In  this  the  author  has  fairly 
succeeded,  and  has  made  generally  interesting  a 
subject  which  in  the  handling  presents  not  a  few 
diflBculties.  The  story  of  the  struggle  in  the  eleventh 
century  for  the  ascendancy  of  the  Papal  power  is 
faithfully  told,  and  on  the  whole  very  accurately 
summed  up  in  the  concluding  pages  of  this  little 
volume,  though  as  regards  the  closing  sentence  we 
fail  to  see  that  any  positive  good  ever  came  of  re- 
garding the  Vatican  as  a  court  of  flnal  appeal  on 
national  and  international  questions.  "  This  idea  of 
the  Papacy,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  "  had  been  impressed 


Papal  power."  Now,  to  S3ttle  difficulties  at  the  cost 
of  bringing  greater  evils  in  their  train  cannot  be  fcr 
"  good,"  and  on  this  point  we  arc  compelled  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Stephens,  though  at  the  same  time  we  can- 
not but  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  a  valuable  series. 


••BE  NOT  FORGETFUL  TO  ENTERTAIN 
STRANGERS." 
There  exists  in  the  West  India  Dock  Road,  Lime- 
house,  E.,  a  Home  for  Strangers,  where  Asiatics, 
Africans,  South  Sea  Islanders,  etc.,  of  every  class  may 
obtain  respectable  quarters  and  board  at  a  cost  de- 
signed to  render  the  institute  self-supporting.  The 
workers  here  protect  them  from  imposition,  advise 
them  as  to  employment,  give  them  instruction,  and 
present  to  all  who  wish  a  Bible  in  their  own  language. 
Travellers  understand  the  bewilderment,  the  strange- 
ness, the  home-sickness,  that  is  felt  sometimes  when 
away  from  one's  fatherland.  In  the  Strangers'  Home 
the  wanderers  meet  with  kindness  and  interest,  and 
many  old  boarders  now  come  direct  to  the  place  with 
their  wages,  bringing  in  strangers  with  them.  They 
find  their  friends'  letters  awaiting  them  here,  and  are 
assisted  to  correspond  with  their  families  and  to  remit 
money-help.  Besides  inmates  who  can  pay,  there  are 
many  destitute  oases  provided  for  freely  in  the  Home, 
and  paying  inmates  likewise  have  sometimes  to  out- 
stay the  time  for  which  their  wages  allow,  so  that 
outside  help  and  sympathy  are  deeply  valued,  and 
friends  can  visit  and  inspect  the  Home  for  themselves 


TUB    HOME    FOR    ASIATICS,    LIMEHOUSE. 


upon  the  mind  of  Christendom  mainly  through  the 
genius  of  Hildebrand,  and  men  clung  to  it  with  snch 
tenacity,  in  spite  of  severe  shocks  and  disappointments, 
that  it  continned  throucrh  many  ages  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  supports,  both  for  good  and  evil,  of  the 


between  ten  and  five.  Captain  the  Hon.  F.  Maude 
took,  as  president,  a  deep  interest  in  the  inmates ;  his 
lamented  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  institution,  bat 
in  his  room  the  presidency  has  now  been  ondertakeii 
by  Lord  Napier  of  MagdflJa. 
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FROM   CITY   TO   MEADOWS. 
A  poor  woman  in  a  hillside  cotta«re  told  us  an 
interesting  incident  concerning  "  holiday  children." 
From  illness,  she  had  been  absent  from  her  Sunday- 
83hool  class,  and  she  could  not  take  up  the  work 
again,  thoug-h  her  heart  was  longing  to  do  something 
for   the   Master's  lambs. 
One  day — a  Bank  holiday 
— a  gentleman  called  at 
her   cottage   with    a 
curious    party   of    wild- 
looking     juveniles,    and 
asked  her   to  provide   a 
meal.    She  brought  out 
all   the    food  she  could 
find,    and    the    remem- 
brance of   that  meal   is 
with     her    an     abiding 
memory.     "I  never  had 
such  visitors  in  my  life, 
she  said.     She  was  used 
to    children,    but    thrsc 
had  capabilities  of  eating 
at,  which  she  could  only 
tjraze  in  wonder,  and  they 
mixed  curious  beverages 
of  the  different  contents 
of  the  cruets.   "  What  arc 
those,  ma'am?''  asked  a 
boy,  pointing  to  goose- 
berries   growing    on    a 
bosh.   He  had  never  seen 
the  fruit  growinfj  before, 
and  the  good  woman  be- 
gan to  understand  these 
were  little  London  waifs 
who    sat     around     her 
board.      The   gentleman 
who   ** stood    treat"   ex- 
plained to  her  that,  pass- 
ing through  London,   he    had   noticed    these    little 
street  children  about  the  courts  and  alleys,  and  an 
impulse  had  seized  him   to  take  them  all  as  they 
were  for  a  country  outing.     That  evening  he  took 
them  back  to  their  dwellings,  and  many  a  boy  and 
girl  must  think  of  that  day  even  now  as  a  vision  of 
sudden  beauty  and  joy.    The  gentleman  suggested  to 
the  cottager  that  she  might  take  in  such  waifs  as 
"holiday    children,"  but,  surveying   the    table,    she 
replied,  "No,  sir,  I  thank  you."    She  told  us  that 
from  that  time  her  heart  seemed  restless ;  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  acted  wrongly  in  refusing  the 
suggestion— this  might  be  the  way   left  to  her  of 
caring  for  the  lambs — and  she  put  herself  into  com- 
munication at  last  with  a  country  holiday  society. 
"  Down  came  the  children,"  she  said,  ''  and  obedient 
and  good  they  were,  and  out  in  the  air  all  day,  and 
glad  to  listen  to  the  little  Bible  stories  I  told  them 
when  we  were  all  quiet  together."    May  thousands  of 
children  be  sent  forth  this  year  to  country  cottages 
and  mother-hearts  that  dwell  amid  the  flowers  !    Last 
year  the  Children's  Country  Holidays  Fund,  whose 
treasurer  is  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  sent  away  no 
less  than  14,048  of  London's  little  ones  to  gather  new 


WELCOMING    THE   CHILDREN. 


health  and  strength  in  the  free  air  of  country  homes. 

Manchester  has  now  a  "  children's  holiday  fund  "  of 

its  own,  and  sent  out  thus  to  the  fresh  air  more  than 

900  little  ones  last  year :  their  letters  tell  how  they 

went  to  the  park  to  see  the  deer,  and  how  they  played 

in  the  fields  every  day — "  I  had  plenty  of  such  fun," 

writes  one  little  maid ; 

"  there  are  chickens,  and 

ducks,  and  three  geese — 

and  I  thank  you  so  much 

for  sending  me  to  such 

nice  country." 


AN  OLD-ESTABLISHED 
HOSPICE. 

The  "  Ham  Yard  Hos- 
pice,"  Haymarket,  W., 
was  established  in  1846^ 
so  that  for  more  than 
forty  years  the  poor  have 
here  been  fed  and  aided, 
and  the  needy  protected 
from  sinking  into  the 
depths  of  paui)erism. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
is  president  of  this  in- 
stitution, which  provides 
twenty  beds  for  respect- 
able men  seeking  work, 
and  also  supplies  them 
gratuitously  with  board 
for  a  fortnight.  All  the 
year  round  this  charity 
is  at  work,  assisting 
families  recommended 
by  missionaries,  visitors, 
etc.,  helping  men  to  emi- 
grate, redeeming  clothes 
and  tools,  and  benefiting 
many  beyond  the  temporary  relief  of  food  and  shelter. 
There  are  no  invested  funds,  the  good  work  depending 
upon  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  contributions  of 
broken  food  from  clubs  and  hotels.  In  1883,  a  system 
was  started  of  arranging  the  relief  by  means  of  recom- 
mendation and  registration,  so  that  the  really  deserv- 
ing might  be  helped,  and  imposition  prevented  as  far 
as  possible.  Charities  have  multiplied  since  1846,  and 
benevolent  funds,  like  many  a  trade,  feel  the  stress  of 
competition :  the  usefulness  of  Ham  Yard  Hospice 
could  be  extended  if  the  subscribers  increased,  and 
those  who  may  be  looking  round  for  a  further  in- 
vestment of  their  thank-offerings  will  be  glad  to  be 
reminded  of  a  charity  that  for  nearly  half  a  century 
has  succoured  and  upheld  whole  families. 


"  ESTABLISH  THOU  THE  WORK  OF  OUR  HANDS." 
"It  is  not  the  kind  of  work  we  do  upon  earth  that 
is  of  importance,"  remarked  a  worthy  cobbler,  •*  but  the 
way  in  which  we  do  that  work,  and  the  motive,  I 
feel,  even  while  stitching  on  my  stool,  *  Than  God  seest 
Wf','  and  when  I  take  a  stitch  it  is  a  stitch,  and  when  I 
put  on  a  heel-tap,  it  is  not  paper,  but  good  leather.'* 
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Let  OS  not  be  troubled  in  heart  because  our  work 
seems  humbler  and  more  finite  than  that  of  others, 
and  because,  small  as  it  is,  we  cannot  quite  see  who 
could  carry  it  out  were  we  ourselves  removed  ;  such 
anxieties  hinder  the  cheerful  spirit  of  love  and  faith 
which  inspires  work  at  its  highest.  We  know  that 
the  Lord  is  able  to  send  labourers  into  the  very  comer 
of  the  vineyard  where  we  have  toiled  in  His  Name, 
and  that  the  least  and  humblest  effort  for  His  glory 
will  assuredly  be  enduringly  established  by  the  Master 
Who  sees  in  secret. 

*•  BETWEEN  THE  LIGHTS.'* 
The  time  of  old  age  has  been  compared  to  that 
quiet  hour  "between  the  lights,"  when  the  work  is 
done,  and  we  rest  awhile  to  think  over  the  day  gone 
by,  or  to  dream  with  bright  hope  of  the  morning  that 
will  awake  to-morrow.  Old  age  should  be  a  quiet, 
restful  time,  a  "chapel  of  ease  for  miseries,"  as 
Massinger  expresses  it ;  but  to  many  of  our  fellow- 
creatnree  it  means  anxiety,  unrest,  and  want. 
Christian  solicitude  that  cares  for  the  lambs  would 
care  likewise  for  those  whose  strength  is  failing.  We 
have  previously  referred  to  the  Aged  Pilgrims*  Homes, 
and  to  the  "Quiet  Besting-Plaoes *'  projected  by 
Dr.  Bamardo;  and,  amid  other  benevolent  schemes 
for  the  hoary-haired,  we  have  heard  of  the  desire  of 
some  Scottish  friends  to  provide  a  shelter  for  the  aged, 
deserving  poor,  where  they  will  enjoy  more  comfort 
and  sympathy  than  the  workhouse  can  afford.  A 
friend  has  already  promised  to  give  all  the  beds 
required  and  pay  for  a  matron,  but  help  is  much 
wanted  towards  rent,  etc.  Some  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  forming  themselves  into  a  committee  to  carry  out 


these  charitable  designs,  an  account  of  which  hatt 
reached  us  from  Mrs.  Pearson,  "  BeaconsfieLd,*'  LesB- 
wade,  Mid-Lothian. 

"THE   QUIVER"   WAIFS   FUND. 

List  of  contributions  received  from  May  2nd  up  to 
and  including  May  28th,  1888.  Subscriptions  received 
after  this  date  will  be  acknowledged  next  month  : — 

A  Mite  from  Ireland,  28.  6d.  ;  Martha  Pearse,  Liverpool, 
Ifl.  ed. ;  A.  M.  H.,  Vork,  28.  ;  LydU,  10«.  ;  A.  E.  B.,  28. ;  Chelt, 
28.  6d.  ;  J.  W.,  Camden  Town,  8econd  donation,  78.  6d. ;  Anon., 
Bromley,  28.  6d. ;  Anon..  Havant,  28. ;  A  Reader  of  TheQuivkk, 
Ennis,  38. ;  J.  J.  £.,  Go  van,  te. 


"BLIND  AND  HELPLESS." 
In  response  to  our  appeal  on  page  313  of  our 
February  number,  we  have  received  the  following 
subscriptions  from  April  25th  up  to  and  including 
May  28th,  1888.  Subscriptions  received  after  thia 
date  will  be  acknowledged  next  month  : — 

Lenten  Savings,  Lyonn,  Ts.  lid. ;  E.  Harwar,  Devonport,  Sa. ; 
J.  F.,  Devonport,  £1 ;  Mrs.  M.  Moors,  Devonport,  58. ;  Miss  C. 
Thompeon,  Leicester,  lOs. ;  A  Sympathiser,  Ware,  £1  lOs. ;  Martha 
Pearse,  Liverpool,  Is.  6d. ;  J.  Riley,  Blackpool,  lOs. ;  A  M.  H., 
York,  28. ;  Anon.,  Newbury,  lOs. ;  H.  Burgess,  Brlgfaton,  lOi. ; 
M.  A.,  48. ;  T.  Mithell,  Stoke  Pogis,  Ss.  6d. ;  Croft  Pontlot^, 
2s. ;  Mina  Seaton,  Southampton,  56. ;  H.  S.,  Southampton,  second 
donation,  £1 ;  Chelt,  2s.  6d. ;  E.  a,  2s. ;  M.  O.,  Brecon,  £i  ;  Mia. 
M.,  Ealing,  5s. ;  A  Reader  of  The  Quivrr,  Notting  Hill,  lOa.  «d. ; 
O.,  Southport^,  10s. ;  J.  C.  P.,  Dawlish,  neeond  donation,  IOil  ; 
M.  8.  Elverton,  Gloucester,  6s. ;  M.  Fallowfleld.  Penrith,  fti.  6d. : 
E.  A.  F.,  South  Kensington,  £1 ;  Daisy  and  Lily,  Brixton,  2s.  0d. 

More  help  is  still  urgently  needed  in  order  to  make 
some  small  provision  for  this  sad  case  of  *'  respectable 
poverty." 


*THE   QUIVER"   BIBLE   READING   SOCIETY. 


BIBLE-READING  NOTES  COMPETITION. 
In  our  January  number  we  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  notes  drawn  from  our  selected  daily  portions 
for  Bible  reading  during  the  quarter.  We  have  now 
received  and  considered  the  notes  from  January  to 
Match,  and  we  adjudge  the  prize  to 

F.  M.  Wade, 
28,  Upper  Fitzwilliam  Street,  Cheltenham. 

Several  papers  bear  traces  of  thoughtful  and  earnest 
feeling  ;  those  selected  tor  special  aymmendation,  are  by 

J.    P.    Carletok,    Seiigtw -Instructor,    1st   Volunteer    Battalion, 

Northumberland  Fusiliers,  Bellinghani,  Northumberland. 
Laura  Allnutt,  Stibbard  Rectory,  East  Dereham, 
C.  M.  Anderson,  Westbonme  Road,  Forest  Hill. 
G.  Macriii,  42,  Vyner  Stroet,  York. 

8KLBCTED  PASSAGES  FOR  JULY. 


DAT.  Morkikq. 

1.  Job  xiv.,  to  ver.  13;  xvi., 

fh)m  ver.  19. 

2.  Job  zviii.,  to  ver.  8 ;  zix., 

to  ver.  6,  and  from  ver.  21. 

3.  Job  XX.,  to  ver.  8;  xxii., 

ftom  ver.  13. 

4.  Job  xxiii.,  to  ver.  10 ;  xxviii. 
6.  Job  zxix. ;  xxx.,  ver.  16^  26. 


EVBMINO. 

1  Thess.  i. ;  ii.,  to  ver.  12. 
1  Thesi.  iii. ;  iv.,  ftom  ver.  0. 

1  Thess.  V. 

2  Thess.  I. 
2  Thess.  ii. 


Day.  Morning. 

6.  Job    xxxii.,    to    ver.    17; 

xxxiii.,  to  ver.  12. 

7.  Job  xxxiii.,  from  ver.  13; 

XXXV.,  to  ver.  11. 

8.  Job  xxxvi.,  from  ver.  26; 

xxxvli. 

9.  Job  xxxviii.,  to  ver.  21. 

10.  Job  xxxviii.,  from  ver.  22. 

11.  Job  xli. 

12.  Job  xlii. 

13.  Fsaliiis  i.,  ii. 

14.  Psalms  vi.,  viii. 

15.  Psalms  xi.,  xiv.,  xv. 

16.  Psalms  xvi.,  xix. 

17.  Psalms  xx.,  xxiv. 

18.  Psalm  xxii. 

19.  Psalms  xxiii.,  xlvi. 

20.  Psalm  XXV. 

21.  Psalm  xxvii. 

22.  Psalms  XXX.,  xxxii. 
28.  Psalm  xxxiv. 

24.  Psalm  xxxvii. 

85.  Paalm  xxxviii. ;  x1. ,  to  ver.  8. 

26.  Psalms  xli.,  xlii. 

27.  Psalm  xiv. 

28.  Psalm  Ii. 

29.  Psalm  Iv. 

30.  Psalms  Ix.,  Ixi. 

31.  Psalms  Ixii.,  Ixiii. 


EVSNINO. 

2  Thess.  iii. 

1  Tim.  i. 

1  Tim.  Ii. 

1  Tim.  iii. 
1  Tim.  iv, 

1  Tim.  v.,  to  ver.  8;  vi. 

2  Tim.  i. 
2  Tim.  Ii. 
2  Tim.  iii. 
2  Tim,  iv. 
Titus  i. 
Titus  ii. 
Titus  ill. 

Tlie  Epistle  to  Phitenion. 
Heb.  i. 

Heb.  ii.,  to  ver.  9. 
Heb.  ii.,  from  ver.  10. 
Heb.  iii.,  to  ver.  11. 
Heb.  iii.,  trova  ver.  12. 
Heb.  iv.,  to  ver.  0. 
Heb.  iv.,  flrom  ver.  10. 
Heb.  V. 

Heb.  vi.,  to  ver.  10. 
Heb.  vi.,  from  ver.  11. 
Heb.  vii.,  to  ver.  16. 
Heb.  vii.,  from  ver.  17. 
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'  As  her  voice  falb  hushed,  hid  spirit  stirs 
To  chords  yet  suttler,  yet  more  true  than  hers." 


**A  COOL  glade:-/.  758. 
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THE   STORY   OF  THE   SPANISH   ARMADA. 

BY  THE  REV.  T.   P.  TUISELTON  DYER,  M.A. 


'  The  Queen  proceeded  in  state  to  the  public  thanksi^iving  service 
at  St.  Paul'8."-p.  726. 


3  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 
e  dispersion  and  overthrow  of  that 
rmidable     fleet    which     not     only 
xbatened  the  invasion  of   England, 
lied  at  the  establishment  of  Roman 
o  ascendancy  throug'hout  our  land, 
an  eventful  and  momentous  crisis, 
e  fraufjht  with  the  most  alarming 
lences  in  case  this  desperate  effort 
part  of  Spain  had  been  successful. 
)r,  it  was  not  so ;  and  the  rejoicings 
bounded  thankfulness  which  echoed 
arter  of  the  country  as  soon  as  the 
English  fleet  was  made  known  will 
be  surpassed.    It  was  a  gfrand  and 
rmination  to  an  awful  and  agonis- 
uspense,  and  one,  indeed,  made  more 
bories  of  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisi- 
ere  freely  circulated,  until  at  last 
even  the  poorest  man  was  fired  with  an  enthusi- 
astic   hatred    against    the    foe    of    England.      The 
threatened  loss,  too,  of  religious  freedom  made  the 
national  mind  all  the  more  angry,  and  its  indigna- 
tion became  almost  frantic  when  certain  bolts  and 
shackles,  found  in  some  of  the  ships,  were  exhibited 
as  intended  for  English  heretics.     These,  however, 
were   no    more   than    the    ordinary    implements    of 
punishment  belonging  to  all  vessels  carrying  slaves. 
At   any   rate,   it   is   not    surprising    that    the    mere 
idea   of    a    foreign    power    landing    on   our    shores 
should    have    hushed,    for    the    time,    all    internal 
differences,  and  aroused  that   indomitable  spirit  of 


heroism  and  bravery  which,  from  the  earliest  period, 
has  been  our  just  pride  and  boast, 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
event  in  our  history  since  the  Norman  Conquest  ever 
had  such  vast  and  stirring  consequences  as  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  neces- 
sarily makes  its  tercentenary  of  the  utmost  interest — • 
especially  as  to-day  we  are  enjoying  the  fruits  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  British  Empire  of 
this  splendid  epoch  in  our  naval  history.  The  years, 
as  Mr.  Froude  has  remarked,  which  followed  this  crisis 
"  were  rich  in  events  of  profound  national  importance. 
They  were  years  of  splendour  and  triumph.  The  flag 
of  England  became  supreme  on  the  seas.  English 
commerce  penetrated  to  the  farthest  comers  of  the  Old 
World,  and  English  colonies  rooted  themselves  on  the 
shores  of  the  New."  If  these,  in  truth,  had  been  the  only 
effects  of  our  victory,  they  would  have  been  deservin*? 
of  everlasting  gratitude,  forming,  as  they  have  done,  the 
resources  and  opportunities  for  our  stability  and  great- 
ness. But  vast  and  far-reaching  as  such  issues  have 
proved,  they  are  immeasurably  small  when  contrasted 
with  the  triumph  of  religious  liberty  throughout  our 
domains.  The  question  as  to  whether  England  was  to 
have  forced  upon  her  an  involuntary  reconciliation 
with  the  Romish  Communion  was  "answered  once 
and  for  ever  by  the  cannon  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
The  action  before  Gravelines  on  the  30th  of  July,  1588, 
decided  the  largest  problems  ever  submitted  in  the 
history  of  mankind  to  the  arbitrement  of  force."  In 
short,  it  meant  the  supremacy  of  the  Protestant  cause 
over  the  aggressive  sway  of  Roman  Catholicism  ;  and 
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by  crashing  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip  it  sealed 
the  ultimate  fate  of  this  country  as  the  stronghold  of 
intellectual  freedom  and  religious  liberty.  That  this 
was  so,  may  be  gathered  from  a  pastoral  letter  of 
Cardinal  Allen,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  as 
Archbishop-elect  of  Canterbury  and  Legate  for  Eng- 
land. In  this  document,  which  was  expressly  written 
to  inflame  the  nation's  mind  against  Elizabeth,  no 
secret  is  made  of  Philip's  real  motive  for  equipping 
the  Spanish  Armada.  Thus  Cardinal  Allen  writes : 
**  It  is  not  England,  but  her  wretched  Queen  who  has 
overthrown  the  Holy  Church,  and  who  has  persecuted 
the  pious  Catholics.  Let  the  English  people,  therefore, 
rise  and  welcome  their  deliverer ; "  and  further  on 
adds :  '^  Fight  for  God's  Church  and  the  honour  of 
England's  knighthood.  Fight  for  Christ,  for  religion, 
and  for  the  holy  sacraments  of  our  faith.  The  prayers 
of  all  Christian  people,  the  blood  of  the  martyred 
bishops,  friars,  priests,  and  laymen,  shed  in  this  your 
land,  cry  to  God  for  your  victory.  The  saints  in 
heaven  are  interceding  for  you  ;  the  priests  on  earth 
stretch  forth  their  consecrated  hands  night  and  day 
for  you ;  our  Saviour  Himself  is  among  you  in  the 
blessed  sacrament.  Feai*  not!"  This  was  the  style  of 
the  literary  weapons  employed  to  enlist  the  English 
sympathy  on  behalf  of  Philip  ;  but,  impassioned  as 
these  appeals  wei:e,  they  completely  failed  in  their 
purpose ;  and  when  the  hostile  fleet  was  in  sight  of 
our  shores,  it  found  the  whole  country  in  readiness 
to  repei  the  attack.  As  soon,  indeed,  as  the  news  was 
carried  from  one  place  to  another,  the  beacon-light 
simultaneously  announced  the  intelligence,  and  never 
was  there  witnessed  such  a  magnificent  and  united 
display  of  bravery  as  was  aroused  in  every  heart,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

It  was  verily  an  imposing  spectacle,  and  one  which 
has  never  been  surpassed.  Even  Elizabeth,  manifesting 
the  characteristic  courage  of  the  Tudors,  talked  of  meet- 
ing the  invaders,  and  of  animating  her  troops  to  battle 
by  her  presence.  But  this  proposal  was  disoountenaoced 
by  Leicester,  who  thus  wrote  :  "  I  cannot,  most  dear 
Queen,  consent  that  you  should  expose  your  person  to 
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danger ;  for  upon  your  well-doing  consists  all  the  safety 
of  your  whole  kingdom,  and  therefore  preserve  that 
above  all."  At  his  suggestion,  however,  she  later  on 
proceeded  to  Tilbury,  where  she  visited  the  camps. 
Thus  Elizabeth  proved  herself  worthy  of  representing 
a  brave  nation,  and  with  the  Armada  in  sight,  every 
man  forgot  political  bias,  but  loyally  joined  in  the 
combined  effort  to  drive  away  the  invader. 

Without  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  which  has  been  told  and  retold  a  thousand  times, 
it  may  suffice  to  say  that  out  of  the  thirty  thousand 
men  who  stood  on  its  decks  as  it  left  the  Bay  of 
Ferrol,  twenty  thousand  and  more  were  never  again  to 
revisit  their  native  land.  It  was  certainly  a  melan- 
choly ending  to  what  the  Spanish  nation  had  thought 
would  prove  to  be  a  victorious  and  brilliant  expedition 
sent  out  to  humiliate  England.  In  addition,  moreover, 
to  the  gigantic  preparations  which  were  made  by  the 
Spanish  Government  to  insure  its  success,  we  learn 
from  the  "rules  and  ordinances  prescribed  for  the 
conduct  of  the  King  of  Spain's  army  at  sea,"  in  the 
Domestic  State  Papers,  that  it  was  conducted  with 
every  mark  of  religious  show.  Thus,  according  to  the 
proclanmtion  of  the  Duke  of  Medina,  "  All  persons  are 
to  understand,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  the 
principal  foundation  wherewith  His  Majesty  hath  been 
moved  to  make  and  undertake  this  journey  hath  been, 
and  is,  to  the  end  to  serve  God  our  Lord,  and  to  bring 
again  to  His  Church  and  bosom  many  people  and  souls 
which,  being  oppressed  by  the  heretic  and  enemies  of 
our  holy  Catholic  faith,  they  keep  in  subjection  unto 
their  sects  and  unhappiness."  The  severest  discipline, 
too,  was  enjoined  on  every  seaman,  officer,  and  soldier  : 
gambling,  swearing,  and  profane  language  of  every 
sort  being  actually  punished  with  extreme  severity. 
Nor  did  the  regulations  end  here,  for  quarrels  were  to 
be  made  up,  and  the  men  on  the  ships  touching  a  port 
were  not  allowed  to  land,  for  fear  of  their  contaminat- 
ing themselves.  Every  encouragement  was  also  given 
by  the  Pope,  Sextus  V.,  to  the  undertaking,  and  mass 
was  celebrated  daily,  all  on  board  being  expected  to  do 
homage  to  the  Host.  Hence,  as  will  be  seen,  the  fleet, 
with  its  red  crosses  conspicuous  upon  the 
hanging  sails,  set  out  on  a  religious  crusade, 
with  sailors  and  soldiers  "  culled  and  chosen 
over  the  entire  Peninsula — the  flower  of  the 
country." 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  the  grand  pre- 
tensions of  this  invading  force,  Philip  had 
underrated  the  resources  of  the  country  which 
it  was  his  intention  to  subdue,  and  his  fleet 
suffered  no  small  disadvantage  through  the 
officers  neither  understanding  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  weather  in  the  Channel  nor 
the  difficulties  of  the  shore.  But  in  this 
respect  the  English  were  at  home;  and  the 
marvellous  skill  with  which  they  manoeuvred 
their  ships,  pouring  down  simultaneously 
torrents  of  shot  on  the  Spanish  ships,  caused 
intense  dismay.  The  Spaniards  had  con- 
fidently relied  on  one  engagement  annihilat- 
ing the  English  power;  but  when  battle 
followed  battle,  they  lost  courage,  and  fear 
took  the  place  of  confidence.     In  short,  the 
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Spanish  oommander  was  completely  at  a  loss  to  cope 
with  the  well-handled  Engrlish  ships,  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Parma  he  made  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing his  perplexities.  To  quote  his  words :  "  The 
enemy  pursue  me  ;  they  fire  upon  me  most  days  from 
morning'  till  nightfall,  but  they  will  not  close  and 
grapple.  I  have  given  them  every  opportunity.  They 
have  men  and  ammunition  in  abundance,  while  these 
actions  have  almost  consumed  ours ;  and  if  these 
calms  last,  and  they  continue  the  same  tactics,  as 
they  assuredly  will,  I  must  request  your  Excellency 
to  send  me  two  shiploads  of  shot  and  powder  imme- 
diately. I  am  in  urgent  need  of  it.  You  must  send 
me  as  much  as  you  can.'' 

Providence  verily  was  on  the  side  of  England ;  and  if 
the  Spanish  had  boasted  of  the  sacredness  of  their 
mission,  the  same  Divine  reliance  was  fostered  by 
those  with  whom  they  were  engaged.  It  was  in  no 
light  spirit,  indeed,  that  the  English  defended  them- 
selves, nor  did  they  fail  to  realise  the  intense  gravity 
of  their  position.  Thus  Drake,  writing  to  Walsingham, 
declared  :  "  We  have  the  army  of  Spain  before  us, 
and  mean  by  the  grace  of  God  to  wrestle  a  fall  with 
it.  There  was  never  anything  that  pleased  me  better 
than  seeing  the  enemy  flying  with  a  southerly  wind 
to  the  northwards.  God  grant  ye  have  a  good  eye  to 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  for  with  the  grace  of  God,  if  we 
live,  I  doubt  not  ere  it  be  long  so  to  handle  the  matter 
with  the  Duke  of  Sidonia,  as  he  shall  wish  himself  at 
St.  Mary  Port  among  his  orange  trees." 

His  anticipation  was  realised,  for,  ere  long,  never 
was  there  a  more  complete  tale  of  defeat  and  utter 


the  tidings  of 

^ ^ation  a  feeling 

of  rejoicing  which,  after  this  long  lapse  of  years,  is 
re-echoed  in  our  midst  to-day,  when  it  is  remembered 
what  incalculable  benefits  have  accrued  to  this  country 
by  reason  of  this  success. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
even  the  elements  fought  for  the  English,  for,  as  the 
Lord  Deputy  exclaimed,  "God  hath  fought  by  ship- 
wrecks, savages,  and  famine  for  Her  Majesty  against 
the  proud  Spaniards."  Thus,  along  the  Irish  coast 
from  the  Bay  of  Donegal  to  that  of  Bantry,  the  sight, 
we  are  told,  was  appalling.  Many  of  the  vessels  over- 
taken by  &  storm  were  wrecked  on  the  rocks,  while 
some  foundered  out  at  sea.  Thus,  on  the  beach  at 
Sligo,  wrote  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton  to  Lord  Burleigh,  "I 
numbered,  on  one  strand  of  less  than  five  miles  in 
length,  eleven  hundred  dead  bodies  of  men  which  the 
sea  had  driven  upon  the  shore.  The  country  people 
told  me  that  the  like  was  in  other  places,  though  not 
to  the  like  number." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  further  the  misfortunes 
of  this  ill-fated  fleet,  which  from  the  time  it  set  out 
was  surrounded  by  mishaps  which  became  more  for- 
midable every  day.  So  complete  was  its  collapse,  that 
when  the  news  reached  Rome,  the  wits  did  not  spare 
the  actors  in  it.  An  unofficial  proclamation,  says  Mr. 
Noble,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Spanish  Armaia,"  was 
issued  in  these  words  :  "  The  Pope,  from  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  will  grant  indulgences  for  one 
thousand  years,  if  anyone  will  inform  him  with  cer- 
tainty what  is  become  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  where  it 
is  gone ;  whether  it  be  taken  up  to  heaven,  sunk 
down  into  Tartarus,  suspended  somewhere  in  the  air, 
or  floating  upon  some  sea."    Indeed,  the  catastrophe 
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attending'  it  was  the  conversation  of  Europe  as  much 
as  its  wonderment ;  for  it  puzzled  the  highest  military 
and  naval  authorities  to  explain  how  so  imposing  an 
expedition  could  have  been  so  marvellously  crushed. 
But  the  answer  given  for  its  defeat  by  a  vast  number 
of  the  religious  and  God-fearing  of  all  classes  in  our 
own  country,  not  only  then  but  in  our  own  day,  was 
the  justice  of  Gk)d  in  defending  not  only  the  cause  of 
the  innocent  against  the  wrong-doer,  but  in  vouch- 
safing His  guidance  and  help  in  support  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith  against  the  bigotry  and  idolatrous  super- 
stition of  Romanism. 

That  such  in  truth  was  the  conviction  ostensibly 
shown  at  the  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  public 
thanksgiving  service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  which 
the  Queen  proceeded  in  state  from  Somerset  House. 
The  occasion,  from  the  sundry  accounts  given  of  it, 
was  celebrated  by  every  mark  of  imposing  grandeur, 
and  the  various  entries  in  the  records  of  the  City 
Companies  afford  additional  evidence  of  the  religious 
and  social  rejoicing  displayed  at  this  brilliant  epoch 
in  our  nation's  history. 

Equally  enthusiastic,  in  most  towns  and  villages, 
were  the  festivities ;  and  at  Shrewsbury  we  are  in- 
formed how  "all  people  that  day  kept  it  holy  unto 
the  Lord,  that  had  given  Her  Majesty  such  victory." 
Indeed,  just  as,  before  the  eventful  crisis,  the  country 
had  acted  as  one  man  in  its  preparations  to  maintain 
its  honour  inviolate,  so  now,  the  hour  of  danger  being 
over,  every  heart  beat  as  one  in  the  rejoicings  at  so 
splendid  an  issue. 

As  is  generally  the  case  in  war,  rumours  of  various 
kinds  were  extensively  circulated,  giving  a  very 
different  colouring  to  the  state  of  affairs ;  and  one  of 
these  describes  the  joy  of  the  Spaniards  when  the  news 
arrived  of  an  English  reverse.  "There  came  news 
from  Don  Bernadino,"  writes  Edmund  Palmer,  "  that 
the  SjMiniards  had  gotten  the  victory ;  that  the  Lord 
Admiral  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  were  taken,  with  the 
loss  of  many  of  Her  Majesty's  ships ;  that  Plymouth 
was  theirs,  with  the  Wight,  Hampton,  and  Portsmouth, 
and  that  they  thought  to  be  in  London  in  a  few  days. 


The  town  made  great  feasts  all  that  day,  running 
through  the  streets  on  horseback,  with  rich  apparel 
and  vizards  on  their  faces,  crying  with  loud  voices, 
*That  great  dog,  Francis  Drake,  is  prisoner,  with 
chains  and  fetters.'" 

False  rumours  of  this  kind  deceived  the  public  for  a 
time,  buoying  it  up  with  delusive  hopes — a  circum- 
stance which  only  rendered  the  defeat  more  dismaying 
and  humiliating  when  at  last,  like  a  thunder-cloud,  it 
burst  with  terrible  reality,  when  everyone  was  in  eager 
expectation  of  further  successes.  Truly,  we  are  told, 
it  was  followed  by  "  lamentation  and  great  woe  ; "  and 
so  much  affected,  too,  was  Philip,  that  he  secluded 
himself  from  public  gaze,  "  no  one  daring  to  speak  to 
him."  It  was  mortification  beyond  description,  all  the 
more  aggravated  by  the  falsely  bright  hopes  which 
had  hitherto  produced  such  a  cheering  influence  when 
the  country  was  naturally  in  a  state  of  nervous  and 
excited  tension. 

Such  are  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  fall 
of  the  great  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  imminence  of 
the  peril  in  which  it  involved  this  country  will 
perhaps  never  be  forgotten.  Severe,  moreover,  and 
thoroughly  decisive  as  was  the  blow  dealt,  it  by  no 
means  broke  the  power  of  Spain,  which  still  continued 
to  be  a  thorn  to  England's  peace  and  happiness.  Thus, 
five  years  later,  we  find  the  Lord  Keeper  uttering  these 
words  in  the  House  of  Commons :  "  The  King  of 
Spain  keepeth  a  navy  armed  to  impeach  all  trade  of 
merchandise  from  England  to  Gascoigne  and  Guienne, 
so  as  he  is  now  become  as  a  frontier  to  all  the  west  of 
England,"  yet  a  spirited  continental  policy  check- 
mated Spanish  policy.  But  of  the  remoter  conse- 
quences of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  may  be  noticed, 
to  quote  Mr.  Froude's  remarks,  "  the  fate  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Germany ; "  and  in  Scotland  "  it  furnished 
James  of  Scotland  with  conclusive  reasons  for  remain- 
ing a  Protestant,  and  for  eschewing  the  forbidden  fruit 
of  Popery,"  while  in  England  it  gave  the  final  effective 
blow  to  the  Papal  influence,  and  laid  the  durable,  last- 
ing foundations  of  that  Protestant  faith  which  has 
been  alike  the  source  of  our  glory  and  our  power. 


*  The  beacon  light  aimultaDeously  announced  the  intelligence."— p.  72L 
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"HOW     BIG    THE     SKY     IS!" 

BT  THE  REV.  P.  B.  POWEB,  M.A. 


|OME  lifctle  time  a^o  a  large  party  of 
children,  with  their  teachers,  got  out 
of  the  train  at  Willesden  to  enjoy 
their  one  annual  day  of  country  holi- 
day-making.   It  is  a  grand  sight  to 
see  a  pleasure  train  unload  its  human 
cargo  into  sunshine,  and  yerdure,  and  all 
which   does  not  belong   to   cramped   and 
grimy  daily  life. 

I  don't  care  for  noise  in  a  general  way ; 
even  that  of  human  cherubs  I  like  within  well-deflned 
limits ;  but  I  lay  no  restrictions  on  the  screamings, 
and  shoutings,  and  all  the  divers  forms  of  vocal  ram- 
pajfings  which  belong  by  rights  to  these  country 
•excursionists,  and  without  which  the  whole  affair 
would  appear  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable. 

There  is  wonder  and  enjoyment  everywhere,  and  in 
'everything,  from  real  live  pigs,  hitherto  known,  and 
that  only  traditionally  and  obscurely,  in  connection 
"with  sausages  which  are  reputed  to  have  their  origin 
iiherefrom,  down  to  buttercups  and  daisies,  and  up  to 
the  immensity  of  the  great  blue  sky  above. 

It  is  about  a  little  matter  connected  with  this  last 
'that  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 

One  of  these  pleasure  parties  had  come  to  Willes- 
•den,  a  station  very  near  London,  which  in  my  memory 
was  all  country,  but  which  is  now  being  fast  gobbled 
up  by  the  builder,  that  omnivorous  land-eater,  who 
: appears  capable  of  devouring  any  amount  of  land, 
:and  that  at  any  price. 

"Oh,  teacher!"  cried  a  little  girl,  as  soon  as  she 
was  fairly  out  of  the  train — ^where,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, her  field  of  vision  had  for  some  little  time 
not  been  extensive — "  Oh,  teacher  I  how  big  the  sky 
.isl" 

Poor  little  thing  I  she  had  hitherto  only  seen  the  sky 
:in  strips  between  the  tope  of  the  houses :  it  had  been 
^measured  out  to  her,  like  the  haberdasher's  ribbon,  by 
the  yard.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  ever  pene- 
'trated  into  one  of  the  squares,  but  if  she  did,  she  had 
there  only  some  square  pieces  of  blue  overhead ;  but 
now,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  there  was  the  blue  sky, 
with  its  sailing  clouds  and  stately  pyramids  of  white 
rand  crystal  precipices  all  glittering  in  the  sun;  it 
:  seemed  to  fill  the  little  being  to  overflowing,  and  in 
wonder  and  delight  she  cried  out,  "  Oh,  teacher !  how 
'.big  the  sky  is  I" 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  teachings  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings. I  think  we  may  often  pick  up  a  great  deal 
from  them;  and  perhaps  their  teaching  is  all  the 
more  acceptable  because  they  don't  intend  to  preach 
at  all.  Perhaps  if  they  professed  to  teach  me  I  might 
go  on  the  Abana-and-Pharpar  system,  and  resent  it, 
though  in  so  doing  I  should  be  a  fool ;  but  what  I 
pick  up  myself— well,  if  I  don't  feel  it,  I  have  only 
myself  to  blame. 

I  choose  to  pick  up  what  my  little  friend  said,  and 
I  hope,  good  reader,  for  your  benefit  as  well  as  my 
•own. 


Meditating  upon  the  amazement  of  this  little  chilti 
at  the  sight  of  the  open  sky,  seen  now  for  tlie  first 
time  in  all  its  fulness — at  least,  so  much  of  its  fulness 
as  the  eye  could  take  in  at  one  time — I  could  not 
but  think  of  the  habitual  contraction  of  mental  and 
spiritual  vision  in  which  we  live,  and  that  by  reason 
of  the  crowded  nature  of  our  surroundings.  The 
contractions  of  our  daily  lives  are  great.  Just  as  the 
tall  neighbouring  houses,  all  teeming  with  life  and 
business,  had  power  to  shut  out  from  that  child  all  the 
sweet  influences  of  the  sky,  with  its  light  and  air, 
with  its  exhilaration  and  its  strength,  so  the  crowdings 
of  man  round  about  us — almost,  I  may  say,  right  up 
to  us,  overtopping  us — ^keep  out  what  was  meant  to 
come  to  us  irom  above. 

How  often  we  have  to  go  outside  our  own  surround- 
ings in  order  to  know  anything  of  God  in  His  vastness  I 
We  know  only,  so  to  speak,  this  little  bit  and  that 
little  bit  of  Him,  or  about  Him ;  just,  as  it  were,  the 
morsel  over  our  own  street;  but  not  His  great  and 
grand  and  glorious  Self. 

True,  the  little  one  did  not  know  all  about  the  sky, 
or  see  it  all — there  were  horizons  and  horizons  stretch- 
ing away  into  infinity,  beyond  the  reach  of  her  little 
eyes ;  but  she  saw  now  what  could  be  seen  by  her,  and 
her  exclamation  was,  *'  Oh,  teacher  I  how  big  the  sky 
is!" 

If  I  would  know  what  I  may  know  of  tho  greatness 
of  God,  I  must  from  time  to  time  go  forth  from  the 
surroundings  of  man — ^I  must  move  out  into  the  open, 
away  from  what  man  has  piled  up  around  me.  If  I 
want  to  know  what  I  can  know  of  His  vastness,  I 
must  go  out  to  Him,  my  eye  must  be  on  Kim  alone. 

How  the  memory  of  that  "big  sky"  must  have 
lived  in  that  child's  mind  I  No  doubt,  when  she  went 
back  to  the  narrow  street,  or  perhaps  court,  in  which 
she  lived,  she  found  no  more  actual  sky  above-  her 
than  there  had  been  there  before.  But  the  "  big  sky  " 
was  in  her  mind's  eye,  in  her  memory.  She  had  seen 
it,  and  she  oould  never  forget  it.  It  was  henceforth  a 
factor  in  her  daily  life.  The  little  bit  of  sky  above 
her  head  was  not  all — ay,  and  though  it  was  full  of 
stars,  it  did  not  hold  all  the  stars.  There  must  be 
hundreds  and  thousands  in  that  "  big  sky  "  which  she 
had  seen  in  the  day.  Had  it  been  night  when  she 
first  saw  the  "big  sky,"  no  doubt  she  would  have 
seen  them  all. 

It  is  perhaps  comparatively  seldom  that  we  can 
come  out  into  the  open  of  a  full,  large  view  of  God 
Himself— God,  full  of  light,  full  of  health,  full  of 
clearness,  like  His  own  great  sky.  We  must  return  to 
the  limitations  of  daily  life.  We  must  return,  so  far 
as  actual  experience  goes,  to  the  limits  of  Divine  actual 
manifestation  which  correspond  thereto.  But  we  may 
carry  in  our  mind's  eye  the  vastness  of  which  we  have 
•had  even,  perhaps,  only  a  temporary  experience.  The 
little  that  we  daily  experience  is  but  a  part  of  a 
vastnesB  which  exists.  Our  little  of  God  belongs  to 
the  great  vastness  of  His  whole  Self,  with  horiaomi 
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boyond  horizons ;  it  is  only  circumstances  which  for 
a  while  keep  us  from  it  all. 

We  cannot  help  the  limitations  of  our  daily  life  ;  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  we  cannot  help  some  of  its 
limitations ;  and  often  we  cannot  prescribe  how  long 
the  limitations  shall  last,  or  how  closely  they  may 
hedgre  us  in,  or  to  what  a  height  they  will  rise  so  as  to 
hide  out  our  view — ^how,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  they  will  circumscribe  the  actual  manifestations 
of  God.  To  have  been  in  the  open,  and  to  have 
Imbibed  the  grandeur  and  the  largeness  of  what  was 
manifested  there,  will  henceforth  save  us  from  all 
bounding  of  our  thoughts  by  present  realisations  of 
what  God  is.  We  will  believe  that  He  is  far  greater 
in  Himself  than  in  His  little  manifestations  to  us. 

It  will  be  very  helpful  to  us  to  know  that  in  provi- 
dences, designs,  intentions,  resources,  love.  He  is  far 
away  beyond  what  we  see  at  any  given  moment,  and 
to  know  that  there  are  horizons  after  horizons,  so  that, 
no  matter  what  advances  we  may  make,  we  shall  never 
come  to  the  end  of  them,  or  know  really  "  how  big  " 
they  all  are.     "As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 


earth,  so  are  His  thoughts  higher  than  our  thoughts, 
and  His  ways  than  our  ways." 

Newton,  with  all  his  knowledge,  only  felt  himself 
to  be  like  a  child  picking  up  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore, 
while  the  great  sea  itself  in  all  its  immensity  lay  out- 
stretched before  him.  "  Oh,  the  depth  of  the  riches, 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God,"  cried 
the  Apostle. 

So,  then,  let  us  go  forth  from  time  to  time  to  con- 
template God  Himself,  not  with  any  immediate  relation 
to  ourselves,  but  simply  in  Himself.  Let  us  get  views 
of  Him  a£  something  more  than  the  One  who  is  over 
OUT  little  street,  our  little  house,  our  little  selves. 
These  will  br  very  helpful  when  circumstances  are 
such  that  we  can  see  only  very  little  of  Him  at  a  time. 

The  little  child  Mjoioed  in  its  wonder.  It  went 
forth  for  its  holiday,  happy  in  the  green  grass  beneath 
its  feet,  and  the  big  sky  above  its  head.  God  make  us 
happy  in  His  greatness,  foi  it  is  all  for  us,  and  teach 
us  by  the  joyous  wonder  oi  the  child  who,  looking  up 
into  His  heaven,  cried,  '*  Oh,  teacher  I  how  big  the  sky 
isl" 
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IN    HER   OWN    RIGHT. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR    OF  "MY  BROTHER  BASIL,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  IX— AT  ELIBANK. 

"To   iiioitftl   men  greiit  loads 
allotted  be, 
But  uf  nil  packs  no  ]tauk 
like  poverty."— Hkrrick. 

SHALL  give  him  a  piece  of 
my    mind  I "     said    Miss 
Joan,    as    she    struggled 
along  the  Elibank  Road' 
in  the  teeth  of  as  keen  an 
^    east   wind   as  ever  blew 
across  the  fens.    It  was  a 
fine  frosty  morning  early 
in  January,  and  the  great 
black  fen  was  all  white 
with  snow,  the  dykes  and 
flooded     meadows      were 
frozen     hard,     the    trees 
looked  like  horded   Car- 
melite   friars,    the    wind 
swooped    and     tore    over 
the  vast  white  plain,  and  swirled  the  snow  in  feathery 
clouds  before  it  and  bore  down  against  Miss  Joan  and 
her  crinoline  till  anyone  but  that  indomitable  woman 
would  have  given  up  the  unequal   fight    But  Miss 
Joan  struggled  doggedly  on.    She  had  no  notion  of 
giving  up,  and  she  bent  her  stout  old  head  to  meet 
the  blast,  and  put  out  all  her  strength  to  fight  against 
it,  gripping  her  refractory  garments  with  one  hand, 
and  holding  down  her  veil  with   the  other.      The 
long  boa  that  Miss  Joan  wore,  when  other  people 
were  wearing  tiny  collarettes  of  fur,  streamed  out 


far  behind  her,  or  waved  wildly  over  her  head,  and 
Miss  Joan's  breath  came  in  hurried  little  puffs  on 
the  frosty  air,  but  she  plodded  sturdily  on.  She 
had  come  out  to  go  to  Elibank,  and  to  Elibank  she 
meant  to  go. 

"  I  shall  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind ! "  she  repeated 
shutting  her  mouth  with  quite  a  vicious  snap.  "  Pro- 
pinquity—of course  it 's  propinquity  I  But  if  he 
wants  her,  why  doesn't  lie  propink?" 

Having  achieved  this  extraordinary  addition  to 
the  English  language,  Miss  Joan  relapsed  into  silence^ 
and  gave  all  her  attention  to  her  enemy,  the  wind, 
till  she  arrived,  buffeted  and  breathless,  but  tri« 
umphant,  at  the  gate  of  Elibank. 

There  was  a  shout  of  jnhilation  from  the  younger 
Romaines  as  Miss  Joan's  tall  figure  and  flying  tails 
were  descried  advancing  up  the  drive.  Her  dress 
might  be  eccentric,  but  what  pockets  she  had,  and 
how  full  of  sweets  they  were  sure  to  be!  By  the 
time  the  door  was  opened,  staircase  and  haU  were 
swarming  with  juvenile  Romaines,  and  Miss  Joan 
was  almost  smothered  in  their  vehement  embraces. 
She  might  have  been  a  fairy  godmother,  they  agreed, 
as  treasure  after  treasure  was  brought  forth,  and 
Miss  Joan  smiled  rather  gri^nly. 

"  I  look  like  a  fairy,  don't  I  ? "  she  said,  drawing 
up  her  tall,  gaunt  figure,  *-And  as  for  godmother, 
I  'm  nobody's  but  Austin's,  and  I  never  mean  to  be." 

It  was  Austin  she  asked  for  when  the  servant  had 
relieved  her  of  cloak  and  boa.  and  the  children  had 
rifled  her  pockets  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  retired 
to  enjoy  the  spoils. 
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*'ln  his  room-  is  he?  All  right,  I  know  the 
way  I " 

She  turned  down  a  passage  to  the  right  of  the  hall, 
rapped  smartly  at  the  door,  and  entered  unannounced. 

The  room  in  whioh  she  found  hereelf  was  a  rather 
bare  apartment,  plainly  furnished  in  oak  and  leather. 
A  square  library  table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
a  high  desk,  with  pigeon-holes  and  drawers  innumer- 
able, at  one  side  of  the  room,  and  well-filled  book- 
nhelves  stretched  across  the  other.  A  fine  print  of 
Ely  Cathedral  hung  over  the  fireplace,  but  the  only 
other  adornment  of  the  walls  were  a  large  map  of  the 
Elibank  property,  an  almanac,  a  rack  for  sticks  and 


walked  every  step  of  the  way,  for  I  'd  made  up  my 
mind  to  come  ;  and  if  I  couldn't  have  got  here  any 
other  way,  I'd  have  skated  along  the  dykes." 

Austin  quite  believed  it,  but  he  might  be  excused 
the  smile  that  rose  to  his  lips  as  he  pictured  Mise 
Joan  in  skates.  Miss  Joan  entirely  understood,  and 
entirely  forgave  it. 

**  Queer  I  should  look,  shouldn't  I  ? "  she  said,  with 
her  broad,  genial  smile.  "  But  now,  gpiess  what  I  've 
come  for ! " 

"  Not  for  a  subscription,  I  hope  ? "  said  Austin,  with 
a  rueful  glance  at  the  papers  on  his  table,  which  Miss 
Joan  was  quick  to  perceive  and  to  interpret. 


*  'How  did  you  come?'  he  asked.'* 


whips,  and  a  couple  of  old-fashioned  fowling-pieces, 
that  were  probably  more  for  ornament  than  use. 

A  stuffed  heron  stood  in  the  recess  at  one  side  of  the 
fireplace,  and  a  gannet  in  the  other,  both  the  spoils 
of  the  young  fenman's  gun,  and  Austin  himself  sat  at 
the  centre  table,  surrounded  by  papers,  and  looking  at 
Miss  Joan  in  not  unnatural  surprise. 

He  got  up  as  his  visitor  came  in,  pushed  his  fvapers 
together,  and  pulled  out  an  easy-chair,  at  which  Miss 
Joan  sniffed  superlative  scorn. 

•'  No,  thank  j'ou  I  I.'ve  not  come  to  that  yet,"  she 
announced,  as  she  perched  herself  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  square  seats  of  slippery  green  leather,  which 
even  Austin  considered  a  trifle  uncomfortable. 

'•  How  did  you  come  /  "  he  asked,  taking  the  rejected 
chair  himself,  and  stirring  the  fire  to  as  vigorous 
a  blaze  as  the  coal  enjoyed  by  the  fens  could  achieve. 
"  I  see  you  haven't  walked,"  he  added,  with  a  glance 
at  the  neat  and  unsoiled  boots.  Miss  Joan  was  always 
well  booted  and  gloved,  whatever  her  sins  in  other 
departments  of  dress  might  be. 

"That's  all  you  know  about  it  I "  retorted  Miss 
Joan.   •'  Did  you  never  hear  of  goloshes,  pray  ?    Yes,  I 


"What  are  they?  Christmas  bills?  You  don't 
mean  to  say  you  go  into  debt?  Well,  I  beg  your 
pardon  if  I  'm  impertinent,  but  my  poor  dear  father 
brought  us  all  up  with  a  horror  of  that,  and  what 
we  can't  pay  ready  money  for  we  just  go  without ! " 

Austin  sighed,  and  wished  that  his  stepmother  had 
been  brought  up  by  the  late  lamented  dean. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  easier  with  a  settled  income  ? "  he 
said,  with  the  reluctant  air  of  a  man  unused  to  dis- 
cussi^  I  his  difficulties.  *'  But  there 's  nothing  settled 
abou    mine,  except  a  settled  decrease." 

"  I  thought  you  looked  pretty  bothered,"  remarked 
Miss  Joan.  "You've  got  a  nice  handful,  with  all 
those  growing  lads." 

"  Dear  boys  !  "  said  the  half-brother,  his  eyes  light- 
ing in  a  way  that.  Miss  Joan  told  Tessa  afterwards, 
made  her  want  to  kiss  him  on  the  spot.  "I'm  so 
afraid  Jack  and  Tom  may  not  be  able  to  go  on  at 
Uppingham.  I  've  got  Thomdyke  on  my  hands  udw, 
and  if  Corbyn  could  not  make  it  pay,  I  'm  sure  I  can't 
There  isn't  a  better  farmer  in  the  fens,  and  he  tells 
me  he  has  been  losing  money  the  last  five  years." 

Miss  Joan  looked  on  the  edge  of  a  whistle,  but  she 
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restrained  herself.  Flora  and  Letitla  would  have  been 
so  shocked,  and  though  she  rather  enjoyed  shocking 
them  when  they  were  by,  she  felt  on  honour  not  to  do 
it  when  they  were  not. 

'*  I  am  sorry  for  Gorbyn,"  she  sai4)  relaxing  her  lips 
without  emitting  a  sound.  **  What  is  he  going  to 
do?" 

"  To  emigrate,  I  believe— and  I  think  I'd  better  go 
tool" 

**  I  think  you'd  better  do  nothing  of  the  sort  I  I  '11 
tell  you  what  it  is  you  want,  Austin  Bomaine — ^you 
want  a  wifc^ 

*'  A  wife  I "  ejaculated  Austin,  with  a  faint,  bitter 
smile.  "  A  wife,  when  I  can't  keep  myself  and  my 
other  belongings?" 

"Two  heads  are  better  than  one !  And  your  amiable 
*  belonging,'  Mrs.  Bomaine,  was  never  the  best  of 
managers.  A  wife  would  be  the  making  of  you, 
Austin ;  and  I  Ve  just  no  patience  to  see  you  standing 
by  and  letting  a  young  jackanapes,  with  a  pretty  face 
and  a  glib  tongue,  or  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her 
father,  walk  off  with  the  prize,  just  because  one  has 
the  sense  to  ask  first,  or  the  other  has  a  long  rent-roll 
and  a  handle  to  his  name." 

The  face  that  was  certainly  not  a  pretty  one  crim- 
soned like  a  girl's. 

"I — I  don't  understand — I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,"  stammered  the  master  of  Elibank. 

**  Oh,  yes,  yon  do  I  You  know  quite  well,"  said  Miss 
Joan  severely.  **  I  'U  spare  your  blushes,  you  ridicu- 
lous young  man ;  but  I  came  out  here  on  purpose  to 
give  you  a  piece  of  my  mind,  and  I  mean  to  do  it. 
What  do  you  shut  yourself  up  here  for,  like  a  hermit, 
when  it's  just  propinquity  that's  wanted?  You 
don't  give  the  girl  a  chance,  when  you  never  go 
near  her,  or,  if  you  do,  when  you're  about  as  con- 
versational as  one  of  your  own  gate-posts  I  What 
chance  has  she,  I  should  like  to  know,  or  yourself 
either?" 

"  It  strikes  me  you're  assuming  a  good  deal  on— on 
both  sides,"  said  Austin,  bending  down  to  give  a  quite 
unnecessary  poke  to  the  fire. 

"  ^w  I  ?  "  said  Miss  Joan.  "  Well,  I  'm  not  going  to 
say  any  more.  Verlmm  9ap,^  you  know,  though  I'm 
afraid  that,  in  this  matter,  you're  not  one  of  the 
mpientes.  I'll  go  now  and  have  a  chat  with  Mrs. 
Romaine ;  and  if  you  don't  come  over  to  Ely  a  little 
oftener,  it  won't  be  my  fault  I've  given  you  fair 
warning,  and  now  it's  your  own  look-out." 

"Thank  you.    I  know  you  mean  to  be  kind." 

"  My  dear  boy,  why  don't  you  say  I  'm  a  meddling 
old  fool?  That's  what  you  mean,  I  know,  and  I 
daresay  you  *re  right.  But  we  onlookers  see  a  good 
deal  of  the  game,  and  can't  help  interfering  some- 
times. Grood-bye,  and  mind  you  come  and  see  me 
soon." 

She  nodded  herself  away,  and  Austin  could  not  help 
wondering  if  she  was  going  to  discourse  to  his  step- 
mother on  the  enormity  of  Christmas  bills.  She 
would  be  welcome  to  do  that,  Mr.  Romaine  thought, 
if  she  would  only  have  the  grace  to  hold  her  tongue 
on  that  other  matter,  the  mere  remembrance  of  Which 
set  his  fao)  in  a  flame.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not 
help  dwelling  upon  it.    She  would  hardly  have  said 


as  much  as  she  had,  unless  she  thought  his  case  not 
quite  hopeless.  Was  it — aituld  it  be  possible  that—-? 
But,  even  if  it  were,  his  hands  were  tied.  Only,  if  it 
were — if  it  were  I 

The  incoherent  sentences  died  away,  and  Austin 
fell  into  a  reverie  that  was,  perhaps,  as  foolish  as  it 
.was  sweet.  For  a  few  momeni»,  at  least,  love  and 
fancy  reigned  supreme,  and  reason  and  hard  fact, 
two  discrowned  monarchs,  clasped  hands  in  a  common 
fall.  The  stem  and  bitter  January  of  the  outside 
world  gave  place  to  the  smiling  promise  of  May, 
and  even  to  the  sweet  perfection  of  ro«e-orowned 
June.  Life  stretched  before  him  fair  and  sweet,  and 
Ermyntrude  Damant  walked  with  him  hand  in  hand 
down  the  fragrant,  flowery  glade.  = 

And  then  some  one  knocked  impatiently  at  the 
door,  and  he  came  to  himself — to  the  sight  of  the 
bills  and  the  futile  calculations  on  the  table,  to  the 
clatter  of  young  footsteps  overhead,  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  marriage  was  not  for  him,  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  conservatory  in  the  Close,  and  Clare 
Pembroke's  voice  assuring  him  of  Lenny's  virtual 
engagement  to  her  friend. 

"  Come  in  I  "  he  cried,  as  the  impatient  summons 
was  repeated ;  and  in  walked,  not  one  of  the  per- 
vading and  irrepressible  boys,  but  Leonard  himself. 
It  was  Leonard ;  but  the  splashed  clothes  and  snow- 
laden  boots,  the  anxious  eyes,  the  pale  and  haggard 
face,  were  such  a  contrast  to  the  usually  smiling  and 
faultlessly  attired  Lenny,  that  Austin  started  up  in 
vague  alarm. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"  Matter  enough ! "  said  Lenny,  turning  a  chair 
round  and  sitting  astride  it,  with  his  arms  folded  on 
the  back,  and  his  chin  resting  on  them,  "or  I 
shouldn't  have  tramped  through  all  this  beastly  snow 
to  tell  you  about  it.  I  certainly  am  the  unluckiest 
dog  alive  I " 

Lenny's  face  dropped  on  his  hands,  and  his  cousin 
hated  himself  for  the  involuntary  throb  that  was  so 
like  delight.  Had  Miss  Pembroke  and  all  the  world 
been  wrong  after  all,  and  had  Lenny  been  refused  ? 
It  was  the  only  thing,  it  seemed  to  Austin  Bonoaine, 
that  could  explain  or  excuse  such  despair. 

"Unlucky?"  he  repeated,  rather  hoarsely.  "In 
what  way  ? " 

"  In  every  way  I  "  Lenny  averred.  For  when  a 
naturally  bright  and  hopeful  disposition  does  give 
itself  to  melancholy,  it  leaves  the  bilious  tempera- 
ment leagues  behind.  "Unless  you  will  help  me, 
Austin,  I  may  as  well  shoot  myself  at  once." 

"  Don't  be  an  ass  I "  said  Austin  sharply.  **  Tell 
me  what  is  the  matter,  instead  of  saying  things  that 
are  unutterably  foolish  if  you  don't  mean  them,  and 
unutterably  wicked  if  you  do.  Is  it  anything  about 
—Ermyntrude " 

"  About  Tessa  ?  (rood  gracious,  no  I  "  cried  Lenny. 
"I  wouldn't  have  her  know  anything  about  it  for 
the  world.    She  'd  never  speak  to  me  again  1 " 

So  that  theory  was  disposed  of,  and  the  elder 
cousin's  pulses  might  resume  their  normal  beat.  It 
was  a  moment  before  he  spoke  again,  and  when  he 
did  his  voice  had  the  coldness  and  hardness  a  vanished 
hope  leaves. 
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"  What  inconceivable  folly  have  you  been  up  to  ?  " 
he  inquired.  '*  If  it  'a  something  you  'I'e  ashamed  of, 
why  do  you  come  to  me  I " 

"  I  don't  know  who  else  to  gfo  to,"  said  Lenny 
candidly.  "I*ve  overdrawn  my  last  quarter  twenty 
pounds,  and  the  governor  vows  he  won't  let  me  have 
another  penny.    Besides,  if  he  were  to  get  wind  of 

His  son's  face  plainly  expressed  his  conviction  that 
nothing  short  of  a  moral  cataclysm  would  ensue. 

"  What  is  thin  ?  "  Austin  asked.  "  If  it 's  money  you 
want,  you  ought  to  know  I  'm  about  the  last  man  to 
come  to  for  that." 

"You've  just  got  your  Christmas  rents  in,"  said 
Lenny  in.  an  injured  tone ;  "  and,  upon  my  word, 
Austin,  I  don't  know  who  else  to  ask.  I  couldn't  tell 
anyone  else  about  it,  and  I  thought,  for  the  credit  of 
the  family '* 

"  The  credit  of  the  family  I  And,  pray,  how  can  a 
young  scapegrace's  debts  affect  that  / " 

"  'T  isn't  only  debts,"  muttered  Lenny,  between  his 
teeth.  ^*And,  look  here,  Austin,  there's  no  sense  in 
calling  names.  If  you  're  going  to  let  me  have  the 
tin,  you  can  jaw  me  as  much  as  you  please,  but  if  not, 
you  can  just  shut  up." 

"How  much  is  it  you  want?  If  a  five-pound 
note " 

"  Five  pounds  I "  ejaculated  Lenny,  his  fair  forehead 
corrugating  ;  "  it 's  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  not  a 
penny  less  will  do." 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  1  What  could  you  be  think- 
ing of ? "  Austin  began ;  but  Lenny  was  firm  in  his 

resolve  not  to  be  lectured  without  a  quid  pro  quo, 

"That's  my  affair,"  he  said  sulkily.  "If  you  are 
willing  to  help  me  out  of  the  hole,  I  '11  tell  you  how  I 
got  in  it,  but  if  not ^" 

A  significant  silence  proclaimed  the  depths  of 
Leonard's  reserve.  Austin  looked  at  him  in  gp^eat 
perplexity.  It  was  true,  as  his  cousin  knew,  that  his 
Christmas  rents  had  been  paid,  and  that  a  few 
hundred  stood  to  his  credit  in  the  Ely  bank,  but  what 
calls  there  were  upon  the  slender  sum,  and  how 
inadequate  it  was  to  meet  them ! 

"  I  think  you  forget  that  I  am  a  poor  man  myself," 
he  said  ;  but  Lenny  answered  impetuously — 

"  I  don't,  Austin  ;  I  don't,  indeed !  I  hate  myself 
for  having  to  ask  you— but  it 's  all  that  brute  of  a 
Bowles's  fault " 

"  Bowles  1 "  cried  Austin  ;  "  I  thought  you  'd  done 
with  him  long  ago.'*  Austin  knew  that  Mr.  Bowles's 
name  had  figured  conspicuously  in  the  list  of  Lenny's 
college  debts,  a  list  that  had  been  so  much  beyond  his 
father's  expectations,  that  Mr.  Romaine  had  fretted 
and  fumed  to  his  nephew  over  Lenny's  extravagance, 
and  had  only  agreed  to  pay  the  debts  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  list  submitted  to  him  was  a  com- 
plete account  of  Master  Lenny's  liabilities. 

"You  know  how  the  governor  went  on,"  Lenny 
said  now,  *'  and  how  utterly  unreasonable  he  was.  If 
I  'd  told  him  there  was  anything  behind,  he  'd  have  cut 
me  off  with  a  shilling." 

"  So  yovL—lif'd  ?  "  said  Austin,  looking  at  the  fair, 
boyish  face,  that  flushed  so  crimson  at  his  words. 

**YeB,  if  you  choose  to  put  it  so,"  said  Lenny. 


And  this  was  ErmyntruUe's  lover — parhaps  Ermyn- 
trudc's  betrothed  !  The  thought  deepened  Austin's  in- 
dignation as  nothing  else  could  have  done,  and  Lenny 
shrank  ashamed  from  the  reproach  in  his  cousin's 
eyes.  He  wished  now  that  he  had  never  come  to 
him — and  yet,  what  other  resource  had  he  ? " 

"  I  '11  pay  it  you  back  next  year — I  shall  be  a  partner 
then,  you  know,"  he  i»aid,  without  lifting  his  eyes. 
"Bowles  vows  he  won't  wait  another  week,  or  I 
wouldn't  have  bothered  you;  but  what  could  I  do 
when  he  swore  he'd  go  to  the  governor  if  I  hadn't 
the  money  for  him  on  Saturday  / " 

"How  you  could  ever  have  got  into  debt  to  that 
extent,  I  can't  imagine." 

"  I  daresay  you  can't,"  said  Lenny,  with  an  odd 
sort  of  condescension  in  his  tone.  "  You  always  were 
such  an  old  slow-coach  yourself !  Bowles  jewed  me 
over  a  horse — it  had  been  bolused  up  to  look  as  fit  as 
a  fiddle,  and  went  all  to  pieces  in  a  week ;  and  then 
there  were — other  things,"  ended  Lenny  lamely.  But 
Austin  knew  enough  of  his  cousin  to  make  a  shrewd 
guess  at  his  meaning. 

"  If  it's  racing  or  gambling  debts,  I'll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,"  he  said  decidedly ;  and  Lenny  got  up, 
with  a  look  of  deep  disgust. 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  at  first  ? "  he  exclaimed. 
"  If  it  had  been  anything  else,  I  could  have  patched 
it  up  with  the  governor  somehow.  But  you  know 
what  he  is,  if  he  suspects  the  rattle  of  a  dice-box 
within  a  mile  of  him." 

"  Yes,  I  do  know,"  said  Austin,  "  and  I  respect  him 
for  it  If  you'll  take  my  advice,  you'll  go  to  my 
uncle  and  mdke  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

"  And  be  kicked  out  of  the  house  for  my  pains  ! 
No,  thank  you,  my  worthy  cousin.  You'd  like  to  get 
me  out  of  your  way,  I  don't  doubt.  Do  you  think  I've 
never  seen  you  look  at  Tessa  ? " 

"Don't  drag  Iwr  name  into  a>talk  like  this  I"  cried 
Austin,  in  tones  that  his  cousin  felt  were  dangerous. 
"  Be  satisfied  to  know  that  I  can't  help  you  if  I  would, 
and  I  'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  would  if  I  could.  I  've 
no  right  to  take  what  should  f>ay  the  boys'  school  fees 
for  debts  like  yours,  and  I  verily  believe  that  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  you  would  be  that  my 
uncle  should  know  all  about  it." 

"You  won't  be  such  a  mean  hound  as  to  tell 
him  ? " 

"It  is  not  my  habit  to  repeat  confidences.  But  I 
certainly  shan't  interfere  to  prevent  Bowles  telling 
him,  if  he  chooses." 

"  Very  well  I "  cried  Lenny,  getting  up,  the  fair, 
blue-eyed  face  distorted  with  disappointment  and  rage. 
"If  I'm  found  in  the  dyke  to-morrow  morning,  you'll 
know  whose  fault  it  is  I  " 

He  flung  himself  out  of  the  room,  and  Austin  leant 
back  in  his  chair  with  a  sigh.  He  was  not  discom- 
posed by  Lenny's  melodramatic  threats,  for  he  felt 
perfectly  secure  they  would  not  be  carried  out,  but 
perhaps  he  had  been  wrong  to  provoke  the  exaspera- 
tion they  betrayed.  Could  he  not  have  been  a  little 
kinder  to  the  boy  who  was  h's  cousin — whom,  perhaps, 
Ermyntrude  loved  ?  That  he  had  refused  to  lend  him 
the  money,  he  did  not  regret.  He  honestly  believed 
that  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  Lenny  was 
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such  an  exposure  as  sho&ld  necessitate  a  full  confession 
to  his  father.  Concealment  must  be  wrong,  and  could 
only  make  things  worse ;  and  Austin  did  not  believe 
that — after  the  first  ebullition  of  temper  which  must 
always  be  looked  for  in  Uncle  Romaine — his  uncle 
would  be  unduly  severe  to  the  son  he  idolised.  Some 
severity  Lenny  certainly  deserved.  His  allowance  at 
Cambridge  had  been  ample,  Austin  knew ;  indeed, 
he  wondered  rather  artlessly  how  Lenny  had  con- 
trived to  exceed  it.  But  Leonard  Romaine  was  one  of 
the  numerous  young  men  who,  whatever  their  allow- 
iknce,  would  always  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  it.  He 
conceived  it  impossible  to  dress  "  like  a  gentleman  '* 
on  less  than  a  hundred  a  year ;  and  as  he  had  also  a 
pretty  taste  in  curios,  an  artistic  appreciation  of  proof 
engravings,  and  a  preference  for  Sditiong  de  luxe 
in  books,  there  were  enough  outlets  for  his  money 
that  might  be  called  innocent,  without  the  darker  side 
of  his  debts  of  which  Austin  had  just  heard.  With 
this  the  elder  cousin  had  no  sympathy  at  all,  dis- 
approving of  gambling  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Romaine, 
and  thinking,  as  regarded  the  rest,  that  a  f enman  who 
let  himself  be  cheated  about  a  horse  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  deserved  his  fate. 

But  perhaps  the  thought  of  Ermyntrude  Damant 
was  the  bitterest  drop  in  Austin's  musings.  The 
taunt  the  successful  rival  had  levelled  at  him  hardened 
his  heart  to  Lenny's  troubles,  and  made  him  doubly 
disinclined  to  condone  Lenny's  sins.  That  such  a 
girl  should  have  given  her  heart  to  such  a  man  as 
that! 

And  then  he  fell  to  wondering  if  indeed  she  had. 
He  had  never  heard  of  an  actual  engagement,  and  if 
there  were  one  he  must  have  done  so.  How  far  was 
he  to  put  faith  in  mere  report,  or  even  in  Ermyntrude's 
friend,  Clare  Pembroke  I  Clare's  aunt,  at  least,  had 
hinted  at  very  diflFerent  things—at  possibilities  that 
made  his  heart  leap  in  his  breast,  and  the  colour  flutter 
madly  in  his  cheek. 

It  was  all  very  foolish,  he  knew,  but  an  unacknow- 
ledged spark  of  hope  had  been  kindled  by  Miss  Joan, 
and  while  that  worthy  woman  was  trudging  back  to 
Ely,  Austin  Romaine  was  telling  himself  that  it  would 
not  be  long  before  he  followed  in  her  wake. 


CHAPTEB  X. — LEONARD'S  ADVOCATE. 

"  His  soul  is  so  eiifettor'd  to  her  love, 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list." 

Shakebprarb. 

"  Ip  you  would  plead  for  me  !  "  said  Lenny.  He  had 
been  telling  Tessa  his  troubles,  or  at  least  had  given 
her  an  expurgated  and  entirely  presentable  version 
of  them. 

According  to  this  pleasant  little  ronmnoe,  Lenny 
was  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  and  was,  indeed, 
the  hapless  victim  of  a  usurer's  extortion,  of  his  own 
delicate  regard  for  his  father's  feelings,  and  of  his 
cousin's  unfeeling  refusal  to  assist  him,  though  he  had 
money  lying  idle  in  the  bank. 

Tessa  had  listened,  and  pitied,  and  consoled,  till  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  narratiye  she  became  curiously 
silent.  She  made  no  comment  on  the  charges  Lenny 
brought  against  his  cousin.    She  was  not  going  to  take 


up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  Austin  Romaine,  as  she 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  do  at  Eastwood  Park,  but 
she  could  not  help  the  tacit  protest  of  indignant 
silence,  any  more  than  she  could  help  drawing  herself 
a  little  away  from  Lenny  as  he  thus  traduced  his 
cousin.  If  there  was  a  thing  that  Miss  Damant 
hated,  it  was  injustice  in  any  form  or  shape.  She 
was  the  ardent  partisan  of  all  who  suffered  from  it, 
from  oppressed  nationalities  to  the  ill-used  little 
children  of  whom  it  made  her  heart  ache  and  her 
blood  boil  to  read.  And  should  she  be  less  righteously 
indignant  when  her  friends  were  defamed? 

But  Lenny  was  too  full  of  his  wrongs  to  be  obser- 
vant. The  stately  pose  of  Tessa's  head,  the  indignant 
flash  of  Tessa's  eyes,  were  lost  upon  him,  and  he 
poured  forth  accusation  and  invective  till  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer. 

**  I  think  you  are— mistaken,**  she  said,  restraining 
herself  forcibly  from  declaring  that  he  was  wickedly, 
abominably,  and  inexcusably  unfair  and  unjust !  "  I 
think — I  am  «/»r — that  Austin  would  have  lent  it 
you  if  he  could.  Either  he  cannot,  or  he  has  some 
very  good  reason  for  refusing." 

"How  do  you  know?*'  cried  Lenny,  a  good  deal 
taken  aback.  "  Upon  my  word,  Tessa,  you  seem  to 
have  an  uncommonly  good  opinion  of  this  curmudgeon 
of  a  cousin  of  mine!" 

"  My  opinion  has  nothing  to  do  ^ith  it,"  said  Tessa 
loftily.  *'You  ought  to  judge  people  by  what  you 
know  of  them,  not  by  what  other  people  think." 

"Well?" 

"  Have  you  ever  known  Austin  unkind  or  unjust  7 " 

"  Dozens  of  times  I  '*  said  Lenny  crushingly. 

Tessa  raised  her  head  with  a  quick,  stag-like  gesture, 
and  Lenny  suddenly  felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

"  I  was  joking,"  he  said,  laying  a  pleading  hand  on 
hers;  "don't  yim  turn  against  me,  Tessa.  That  is 
the  one  thing  I  could  not  bear." 

He  looked  very  sentimental  and  pathetic,  this  poor 
injured  Lenny,  with  his  fair,  boyish  face,  and  the  blue 
eyes  shining  through  a  mist  of  something  not  unlike 
tears.  Tessa  felt  as  if  she  had  been  cruel  to  her  old 
playfellow — and,  after  all,  Lenny  never  meant  any 
harm. 

"  I  am  not  turning  against  you,"  she  said  kindly. 
"  I  only  want  you  to  be  just  and  reasonable.  Indeed, 
Lenny,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you.  I  only  wish  there 
were  anything  I  could  do." 

And  then  Lenny  said — 

"  If  you  would  plead  for  mo,  Tessa ! " 

"  Plead  for  you  ?    With  your  father,  do  you  mean  ? " 

"I  mean  with  Austin.  Yes,  indeed'* — as  Tessa 
drew  back,  with  burning  cheeks — "  no  one  could  resist 
you,  Tessa ;  and  he  has  the  money,  I  know.  He  oould 
help  me  if  he  would,  and  if  ytm  ask  him,  I  believe  he 
will.*' 

It  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Leonard  Romaine  that 
there  could  be  any  danger  to  his  own  interests  in  the 
interview  he  suggested.  He  was  much  too  confident 
of  Tessa's  affection  to  have  any  fear  of  employing  her 
influence  over  his  cousin  to  obtain  the  favour  he 
desired.  He  had  never  asked  her,  in  so  many  words, 
to  be  his  wife,  but  none  the  less  he  felt  perfectly 
secure  of  her  answer  whenever  he  should  ask.    Did 
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not  all  their  aoquaintanoes,  and  even  Austin  himself, 
re$?ard  it  as  a  settled  thing  ?  No,  there  was  no  danger 
for  him.  and  if  it  was  rather  rough  on  his  cousin,  he 
told  himself  that  Austin  richly  deserved  any  pain  it 
might  give  him. 

The  picture  of  Tessa  supplicating  the  man  who 
loved  her  on  behalf  of  the  man  whom  she  loved,  was 
as  agreeable  to  Lenny's  vanity  as  it  would  probably 
be  useful  to  his  interests,  and  had  besides  a  not  un- 
pleasant flavour  of  revenge.  Carefully  as  Austin  had 
always  guarded  his  manner,  Lenny  had  no  doubt  of 
his  feelings ;  as  he  had  told  his  cousin  yesterday,  he 
had  seen  him  look  at  Tessa. 

"  It  is  my  one  chance,  Tessa,"  he  urged  now.  '*  If 
you  were  sincere  in  saying  you  wished  to  help  me, 
you  will  not  refuse  to  try  it." 

"  i/"  I  was  sincere  I "  said  Tes.sa,  with  a  little  scorn. 
But  she  was  not  angry  with  Leonard  as  she  had 
been  with  Austin.  Somehow  it  did  not  seem  worth 
while. 

"I  was  sincere,"  she  said  quietly ;  "but  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  you  want  me  to  do,  or  how  I  am  to  do  it. 
I  never  see  Austin — ^he  never  seems  to  come  into 
Ely  now." 

There  was  regret  in  her  voice,  Lenny  thought,  and 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  mollified  by  it.  If  she  could 
not  see  her  way  to  helping  him,  it  was  satisfactory  to 
know  that  she  was  sorry  for  it. 

** Never  mind!"  he  said  eagerly;  "I'll  find  a  way. 
Austin  always  comes  in  on  market  days,  doesn't  he  ? 
He's  always  got  com,  or  stock,  or  horses,  or  some- 
thing or  other,  to  buy  or  sell  now.  Ask  the  Canon  to 
tell  him  to  look  in — he's  sure  to  see  him  at  the 
cathedral  afterwards." 

"Oh,  I  couldn't!" 

"  Well,  I'll  send  him,  then.    An; 
day  will  do,  but  I  must  have  tt 
mind   you  make   him   understand 
you'll  sing  to  me,  won't  you?"  sa 
off  his  cares  with  a  facility  all  his 
the  piano,  and  proceeded  to  pick 
out  his  favourite  songs  from  the 
heap  of  music  piled  on  a  chair 
beside  it. 

The  Canon  was  at  a  clerical 
meeting,  and  Mrs.  Damant  was 
making  calls.      Lenny  had  seen 
her  pass  the  office  window  with 
her   card-case   in  her  hand, 
and    had     immediately    de- 
cided  to    seize    the   favour- 
able opportunity  for  pouring 
his     troubles     into     Tessa's 
friendly  ear.     And  now  the 
mere  telling  them  had  done 
him   good.      He  was    quite 
ready  to  believe  in  the  suc- 
cess of    Tessa's    mediation, 
and  to  enjoy  himself   as  if 
it  were   already  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

The  Canon's  drawing- 
room  looked  very  comfort- 
able in  the  half-lights  of  the  "Lennys  face  dropped  on  his  hands. "-p.  730. 


January  afternoon.  Lenny  lay  back  in  an  easy-chair 
and  watched  the  fire  glowing  in  the  old-fashioned  grate, 
the  red-hot  ashes  dropping  on  the  whitened  hearth, 
the  little  spurts  of  flame  that  danced  on  the  gilding 
of  picture-frame  and  cornice,  the  shadows  that  came 
and  went  upon  the  walls. 

Tessa  was  singing,  "  Sleep,  my  love,  sleep,"  and  as 
Uie  deep,  rich  tones  vibrated  in  the  darkening  room, 
Lenny  felt  that  she  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
appropriate  song.  He  took  it  all  to  himself ;  the  pas- 
sionate words  and  the  tender  voice,  the  yearning  tones 
in  which  Tessa  sang — 

*'  Weary  of  waiting  and  watchiiij;  for  me," 

stirred  him  to  a  passionate  wonder  that  he  had  not 
put  an  end  to  the  waiting  long  ago.  It  was  Tessa's 
fault,  certainly.  Did  she  not  always  put  him  off  when 
he  tried  to  come  to  tide  point?  Did  she  not  always 
turn  it  aside  with  a  jest,  or  put  on  a  look  as  if  she  did 
not  understand  ?  It  was  her  own  fault,  but  perhaps 
she  was  weary  of  the  waiting,  even  as  he  was,  at  last. 
He  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  speak  to  her  now 
— ^to  put  an  end  to  the  waiting  and  the  watching  once 
and  for  all.  He  was  half-way  across  the  room,  with 
some  wild  intention  of  throwing  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  insisting  on  his  answer,  when  the  door-bell  rang, 
and  he  stopped  with  an  exclamation  of  disgust 

"  Callers,  by  all  that 's  horrible !  Can't  you  tell 
Susan  to  send  them  away?" 

"  Not  quite  I  Perhaps  they  '11  go  when  they  hear 
mamma  is  out." 

"  No,"  said  Lenny,  listening.  " They're  coming  in, 
or  one  is,  at  any  rate.    It 's  a  man's  step,  Tessa " 
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"  It  18  Austin ! "  Tessa  exclaimed.  She  moved  to- 
wards Lemiy,  almost  as  if  for  countenance  or  support. 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  he  whispered.  "Nothing" 
ooold  have  happened  better.  1 11  take  myself  off,  and 
leave  joa  to  it,  and  mind  yon  pitch  it  strong " 

"Mr.  Austin  Bomaine,"  announced  Susan,  and 
Austin  came  in  to  find  his  cousin  and  Tessa  standing 
side  by  side,  and  something  in  both  their  faces  that 
seemed  to  show  he  had  interrupted  a  conversation  of 
more  than  common  interest. 

Lenny  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  discovered 
that  he  was  due  at  the  office,  declined  Tessa's  falter- 
ing offer  of  tea,  and  took  his  leave,  while  Tessa  rang 
for  lights,  and  assured  Austin  that  Mrs.  Damant 
would  be  back  directly. 

She  looked  so  nervous  and  ill  at  ease,  that  Austin 
wondered  bitterly  what  Miss  Joan  would  think  of  his 
attempt  at  "  propinquity,"  and  cast  about  for  some- 
thing to  say  that  should  break  the  unendurable 
silence. 

"  You  were  not  at  the  service  this  afternoon,"  he 
said  at  last.    "They  had  my  favourite  anthem." 

"  What,  the  one  Miss  Joan  dislikes,  because  she  says 
the  trebles  all  seem  so  glad  that  the  rich  are  sent 
empty  away?" 

"Yes.    How  did  you  guess?" 

"I  think  I  knew.  I  believe  you  told  me  once,  a 
long  time  ago.  I  suppose  Miss  Joan's  queer  objec- 
tion made  me  remember  it." 

Then  there  was  another  silence,  while  Austin 
thought  that  she  need  not  have  been  so  anxious  to 
explain  away  her  chance  remembrance  of  anything 
he  had  told  her.  He  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
take  it  for  more  than  it  was  worth  I  And  then, 
before  the  silence  had  quite  driven  him  into  speech 
again,  Tessa  said  desperately — 

"I  am  glad  you  happened  to  come  in,  Austin;  I 
wanted  to  see  you — ^that  is,  I  mean — to  say  to 
you 

"  Yes  ? "  said  Austin  inquiringly.  What  could  she 
have  to  say  to  him,  he  wondered,  that  should  make 
her  look  so  nervous  and  distressed? 

"Lenny  told  me  about — about  yesterday,"  she 
faltered ;  "  and  oh !  Austin,  I  am  so  sorry,  so  grieved." 

"So  am  I,  Ermyntrude." 

"  You  see,  he  can't  say  anything  to  his  father.  The 
dear  old  man  would  be  so  upset." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  why,  is  it  ?  " 

The  satirical  tone  made  her  task  harder,  but  she 
had  given  her  word,  and  would  keep  it. 

"Did  you  not  know?  Then  perhaps  that  was 
why  you  would  not  help  him?  But  indeed,  I  am 
sure  he  only  wants  to  spare  his  father  pain.  Do 
you  know  tiie  dreadful  man  who  has  got  the  writ 
out,  Austin?" 

"  A  writ,  is  there  ? " 

"  Didn't  Lenny  tell  you  ?  Perhaps  he  was  ashamed ; 
but  he  muM  have  the  money  by  Saturday,  and  it 
seems  there  is  no  one  can  help  him  but  you." 

"I  have  told  him  I  can't" 

"  I  know ;  but  I  thought  perhaps  you  did  not  quite 
understand.'* 

It  was  someone  else  who  did  not  quite  understand, 
Austin  thought.     Would  she  have  interceded    like 


this  for  his  oousin  if  she  understood?  What  would 
she  think  if  she  knew  how  worse  than  foolish,  how 
weak  and  unprincipled,  Lenny  had  been  7  And  then, 
as  if  from  some  source  outside  himself,  came  the 
thought,  ought  he  not  to  tell  her  exactly  how  things 
stood?  Ought  he  not — was  it  not  his  clear  duty 
as  a  friend— to  open  her  eyes  to  Lenny's  true 
character,  perhaps*  to  save  her  from  any  further 
interest  in  him,  to  leave  her  free  7  The  last  tliought 
answered  all  the  rest  Whose  ever  the  duty  might 
be,  it  was  not  his  1  His  own  interest  in  the  matter 
was  too  near  and  great  If  he  had  a  duty  at  all, 
was  it  not  rather  to  hold  his  peace,  perhaps  to  give 
Lenny  the  chance  of  reforming,  of  becoming  worthy 
of  the  love  of  the  dear  and  ^  noble  woman  who  was 
pleading  for  him? 

She  was  looking  at  him  in  some  surprise  that  he 
did  not  answer,  but  Austin  could  not  bear  the  wist- 
ful, wondering  gaze.  He  got  up  and  walked  about 
the  room,  as  if  he  did  not  quite  know  what  he 
was  doing.  Tessa  stood  up  too,  and  watched  him, 
startled  and  afraid  to  speak.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
before  her. 

"Do  jjov.  wish  it?"  he  asked.  "Would  it  make 
you  happier  to  have  Lenny  saved  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his — well !  of  his  folly  ?  Do  you  care 
so  much  for  him,  Ermyntrude?" 

Tessa's  eyes  fell.  The  sweet  lips  trembled,  he  was 
sure. 

"  Of  course  I  care,  Austin.  Do  not  you  7  Is  he  not 
your  cousin  ? " 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  1  I  am  asking 
what  you  feel  and  wish." 

"Surely  you  know  that." 

"  I  think  I  do,"  he  said,  with  an  agitation  she  could 
not  understand.  His  lips  were  white ;  it  was  a 
moment  before  he  could  speak. 

"It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  he  said  huskily,  taking 
her  hand  and  raising  it  to  his  lips.  "Tell  him — no, 
tell  him  nothing.  I  will  send  him  the  money — he 
will  know  for  whose  sake  it  is." 

He  pressed  her  hand,  and  left  her  without  another 
word,  and  Tessa  ran  away  to  her  room  and  wept  as 
if  her  heart  would  break. 


CHAPTEB  XI. — BROTHEB  AND  BISTEB. 

Willi  claj;)tM  hands,  and  dewy  eyes, 

They  gazed  upon  each  other, 
And  Love  langlied  thix>ugh  tlie  Uiin  diaguiM 

Of  '•  sister  "  and  of  "  brother  I "  C.  Lw 

"What's  all  this  about  Austin  Romaine?*'  asked 
Miss  Joan,  looking  straight  at  Tessa,  as  Miss  Damant 
handed  her  a  cup  of  tea,  while  the  latest  arrival  in  the 
way  of  curates  hovered  near  with  the  cream- jug  and 
sugar-basin,  and  the  Canon  himself  stood  in  the  back- 
ground with  some  of  the  delicious  hot  scones  for 
which  Mrs.  Damant's  afternoon  teas  were  so  famous. 
Mrs.  Damant's  afternoon  teas  were  popular  with 
everyone  who  liked  good  music,  good  tea,  and  hot 
cakes,  and  the  Canon's  pleasant  drawing-room  was  as 
full  as  it  would  hold ;  but  Miss  Joan's  rather  strident 
tones  made  themselves  heard  above  the  clatter  of  cups 
and    saucers   and  the  murmur  of   feminine  voices. 
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They  were  chiefly  feminine  voioes  in  the  Canon's 
drawing-room,  and  those  that  were  not  were  deoorous 
and  subdued. 

**  All  what  7  "  said  the  Canon ;  and  Lord  Eastwood, 
who  was  following  Tessa's  footsteps  with  only  the 
futile  excuse  of  a  plate  of  dry  biscuits,  of  which  no 
one  partook,  asked  indifferenUy— 

"What  about  Bomaine?*' 

Tessa  did  not  speak.  She  only  sat  down  a  little 
behind  Miss  Joan,  looking  rather  breathless  and  pale. 
But  Miss  Joan  was  not  to  be  out-generalled  by  a 
feeble  manceuvre  like  this. 

"Haven't  you  heard  ?"  she  cried,  wheeling  round  to 
where  Tessa  sat  "  It  quite  took  my  breath  away  1 
He 's  going  out  to  Florida  with  Corbyn  of  Thomdyke 
Farm  I" 

There  was  a  sudden  pause,  and  then  a  buzz  of  voices 
louder  and  more  animated  than  before.  It  must  be  quite 
true  then,  someone  remarked,  that  Austin  Romaine 
was  seriously  embarrassed.  Another  had  heard  that 
he  could  get  in  no  rents  to  speak  of,  and  as  for  farm- 
ing his  own  land,  everyone  knew  what  thut  meant  I 
Another  lady  knew,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the 
boys  were  not  going  back  to  Uppingham,  and  were 
coming  into  Ely  to  the  grammar-school  every  day. 
It  was  notorious  that  Mrs.  Romaine  was  a  helpless, 
extravagant  woman,  who  was  never  able  to  under- 
stand that  when  tenants  could  not  pay  their  rents,  she 
had  not  the  same  money  to  spend  as  when  they  could, 
and  Austin  had  been  always  foolishly  kind  to  her. 

"  He  stints  himself  in  every  way,  I  know,"  said 
Miss  Joan,  speaking  up  for  her  godson ;  "  but  what  is 
the  good  of  that,  when  he  pays  all  madam^s  bills  ? 
It's  like  stopping  a  leak  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and 
letting  in  water  over  the  gunwale  I  I  haven't  com- 
mon patience  with  the  man  I  He  ought  to  have  a  good 
wife  to  look  after  him,  and  so  I  told  him,  only  a  week 
ago." 

"This  going  to  Florida  must  be  quite  a  sudden 
thing,"  said  the  Canon.  "  I  saw  him  not  long  ago,  and 
he  said  nothing  about  it" 

"  I  daresay  he  has  his  reasons,"  said  Lord  Eastwood, 
with  a  quick  glance  at  Tessa's  pale  face.  Miss  Joan 
was  looking  in  the  same  direction  too. 

"Bless  the  girl  I  I  wish  I  hadn't  blurted  it  all  out»" 
she  muttered,  under  her  breath. 

Tessa  was  sftting  very  still,  but  lips  and  cheeks  had 
grown  whiter  and  whiter.  Was  she  going  to  faint, 
and  make  a  scene  7  But  Miss  Joan  knew  very  little 
of  Ermyntrude  Damant  if  she  expected  that.  Tessa 
only  returned  her  anxious  gaze  with  a  smile,  and 
asked  if  she  would  have  some  more  tea.  Her  voice 
was  perhaps  a  little  colder  and  sharper  than  usual, 
and  that  was  all. 

"Plucky  girl  I"  thought  Miss  Joan  approvingly. 
"  I  believe  she 's  fond  of  him,  after  all,  though  she 's 
too  proud  to  show  it.  I  wonder  how  much  she  has  to 
do  with  this  sudden  move  of  his?  I  fancy  there's 
something  more  in  it  than  money  worries." 

Miss  Joan  was  quite  right,  as  the  acute  old  lady 
generally  was.  Austin  had  gone  away  from  the  Close, 
after  his  interview  with  Tessa,  as  nearly  broken- 
hearted as  a  man  who  believes  in  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence, or  the  guiding  care  of  a  Heavenly  Father,  can  be. 


Perhaps  it  was  only  as  he  faced  the  proofs— or  what 
seemed  to  him  the  proofs— of  Ermyntrude's  affection 
for  Lenny,  that  he  realised  the  depth  of  his  own  love, 
and  knew  how  desperately  he  had  hoped  against  hope. 
He  felt  tbat  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  stay 
at  Elibank.  He  could  not  stop  to  witness  Lenny's 
triumph,  to  witness  Ermyntrude's  happiness  with  his 
rival,  or — worse  still — to  see  her  unhappy,  and  have 
no  power  to  help  or  oomfort.  He  would,  he  mutt  go 
away,  if  only  for  a  time. 

And  then  he  had  overtaken  Corbyn,  and  the  two 
men  had  walked  together  along  the  straight  fen  road, 
with  the  frozen  dykes  on  either  hand,  and  the  clear, 
winter  moon  glittering  on  the  snowy  way.  Corbyn 
was  full  of  his  new  project,  of  the  golden  promise  of 
the  Flowery  Land,  of  the  opening  for  capital  and 
enterprise,  the  free,  pleasant  life,  and  the  little  colony 
of  Englishmen  already  settled  there. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  with  us,  Mr.  Romaine  7 "  he 
asked.  "  Your  farms  won't  let,  and  I  know— no  one 
better  I — ^that  as  things  are  now,  you  can't  make  them 
pay.  You'll  find  men  of  your  own  class  out  there — 
there's  an  army  captain  and  a  barrister  on  the  grove 
I  'm  going  to,  and  I  think  you  and  I  can  farm  better 
than  they  I " 

"I  have  thought  of  it  sometimes,"  said  Austin, 
feeling  suddenly  that  here  was  the  change  of  scene, 
the  escape  from  all  he  shrank  from  at  home,  which  he 
needed. 

"  Think  of  it  again,  and  I  believe  you'll  come,"  said 
Corbyn.  "Why,  those  young  brothers  of  yours,  that 
are,  so  to  speak,  a  drag  on  you  here,  will  be  worth 
their  weight  in  gold  out  there.  You  come  and  see, 
Mr.  Romaine,  and  send  for  the  others  if  you  like 
it." 

And  this  was  what  Austin  had  decided  to  do.  He 
would  go  to  Florida  and  see  for  himself.  Perhaps 
it  might  end  in  his  settling  there,  and  at  all  events 
it  might  be  an  opening  for  some  of  the  boys. 

Mrs.  Romaine  was  plaintive  and  tearful,  but  was 
consoled  by  Jack's  coming  home  to  take  care  of 
her.  Jack  was  a  sturdy  boy  of  fifteen,  and  was  to 
read  with  the  master  of  the  grammar-school,  while 
Tom  returned  to  Uppingham  alone. 

It  was  all  settled  in  less  than  a  w«ek.  Austin 
had  been  obliged  to  sell  some  of  his  land,  in  order 
to  keep  his  promise  to  Tessa  on  Lenny's  behalf,  and 
as  it  was  coveted  by  his  neighbour  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  Eastwood,  he  had  got  a  fair  price  for  it 
There  was  enough  to  settle  Leonard's  debts,  and 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  his  visit  to  Florida, 
and  Austin's  personal  preparations  were  soon  com- 
pleted. 

There  only  remained  the  farewells  to  his  friends, 
which  he  made  as  brief  as  possible.  Lenny  he  did 
not  see.  He  was  out  when  Austin  went  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  uncle,  and  perhaps  neither  cousin 
was  sorry  to  escape  the  interview.  Lenny  had  sent 
a  letter  of  ardent  thanks  on  receipt  of  his  cousin's 
cheque,  and  Austin,  after  holding  the  rather  gush- 
ing epistle  over  the  fire,  had  changed  his  mind, 
and  put  it  in  his  desk.  Perhaps  some  day,  he 
thought,  the  promises  of  reformation  Lenny  had  so 
liberally  made   might   be   usefully  recalled   to  his 
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mind!  Then  Austin  went  to  see  Miss  Joan,  and 
was  vigorously  scolded  and  abused,  but  managed 
to  get  himself  away  without  any  further  referenoes 
to  "propinquity/*  And  then  he  took  his  way  to 
Oanon  l>eheme's,  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Damant. 

He  could  not  go  without  seeing  Ermyntrude  once 
more,  and  though  he  had  not  ventured  to  ask  for 
her,  he  felt  that  fortune  was  kind  when  she  came 


"  It  did  not  matter ;  it  would  have  been  the  same 
anyway/'  he  said,  e2caggerating  a  little  to  dispel  her 
S3lf-reproach.  "  And  if  not,  I  was  glad  to  do  it  for 
your  sake." 

"  I  had  no  right  to  ask,'"  she  murmured. 

"The  best  of  rights,"  he  exclaimed  eagerly. 
"  Surely,  one  friend  may  ask  another's  help ;  and  we 
are  friends — or  at  least,  I  hoped  we  were»" 


•  She  tried  to  answer  him,  but  her  voice  failed  her."— p.  737. 


into  the  room  alone,  with  an  apology  for  her  mother, 
who  had  one  of  her  bad  days,  and  was  lying  down. 

"  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye,"  Austin  said.  *'  I 
daresay  you  have  heard  that  I  am  going  away  ? " 

"Yes,  I  have  heard/*  Her  voice  was  low  and 
sad.  He  saw,  with  a  thrill  of  wonder,  that  she 
was  struggling  with  some  emotion  that  almost 
deprived  her  of  speech.  When  at  last  she  looked 
up,  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"Austin,  tell  me  I  It  is  not  my  fault,  is  it?  It 
is  not  that  money " 

"Most  certainly  not  I  Have  you  been  making 
yourself  unhappy  with  any  such  nonsense  as  that  /  " 

"Mr.  Romaine  said  you  had  been  selling  some 
of  your  land,  and  I  knew  then  that  I  ought  not 
to  have  asked  you  to  help  poor  Lenny.  But  indeed 
I  did  not  know/' 


"  Yes,  indeed  ! " 

"  I  should  like  to  think  so — I  should  like  to  think 
that  we  were  even  more  than  that.  Do  not  be 
offended,"  he  entreated,  as  a  sudden  crimson  spread 
even  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  "  I  will  say  nothing 
but  what  a  cousin  might — ^and  we  are  almost  cousins, 
are  we  not  ?  " 

"Cousins?    How?"  she  asked,  in  a  startled  voice. 

But  that  was  trying  him  too  far.  Did  she  expect 
him  to  refer  more  explicitly  to  her  relations  with 
Leonard,  perhaps  even  to  congratulate  her  n}K>n 
them?    He  could  not  do  it. 

"  Never  mind  cousins  ;  that  does  not  express  what 
I  mean.  Let  me  be  your  brother,  Ermyntrude ;  give 
me  the  right,  here  and  now.  No  sister  could  be 
dearer  to  me,  no  sister  could  be  half  so  dear  I  If  ever 
you  need  a  brother's  care,  a  brother's  protection,  send 
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for  me,  and  I  will  oome  to  ^oa  from  the  ends  of  the 
world." 

She  did  not  speak  ;  and  if  any  sudden  sweet  hope 
died  in  her  heart,  it  bled  inwardly,  and  made  no  sign. 
Austin  went  on  with  glowing  eyes— 

*'I  should  like  to  think,  in  the  strange  new  life 
I  am  going  to,  that  Ermyntrude,  my  friend,  my 
sister  I  will  think  of  mc  sometimes,  as  I  shall  think 
of  her." 

She  tried  to  answer  him,  but  her  voice  failed  her, 
and  one  or  two  tears  that  seemed  to  sooroh  her  cheeks 
rolled  slowly  down.  Tessa  felt  as  if  they  had  shamed 
her  for  ever ;  but  it  never  even  occurred  to  Austin 
Romaine  that  her  tears  could  have  a  deeper  source 
than  the  sisterly  affection  which  was  all,  he  believed, 
that  she  had  to  give.  Had  she  not  admitted  her 
love  for  Lenny  only  a  week  ago  ?  He  would  not,  he 
did  not.,  delude  himself  with  false  hopes ;  but  that 
she  could  thus  grieve  in  parting  from  him  was  solace 
and  comfort  beyond  expression. 

''Don't,"  he  said,  touching  with  a  sort  of  wondering 
reverence  a  tear-drop  that  had  fallen  on  her  hand  ; 
''it  is  too  much— I  am  not  worthy  of  this ! " 

He  broke  off,  afraid  to  trust  himself,  and  Tessa 
forced  back  her  tears,  and  turned  to  him  with  a  grave, 
composed  face. 

"  I  will  think  of  you,  my  brother,"  she  said  gently. 
'^  It  is  good  of  you  to  let  me  call  you  that" 


He  took  a  ring  from  his  finger,  ii,  plain,  broad  band 
of  gold,  and  put  it  on  to  hers.  The  thick,  massive 
circlet  had  been  rather  tijfht  for  his  little  finger,  but 
it  hung  loosely  on  Tessa's  first. 

"It  will  not  interfere  with  nearer  claims,"  said 
Austin.  "Will  you  wear  it  for  your  brother's  sake, 
Ermyntrude  ?    And  will  you  give  me  one  of  youra  \  " 

She  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

"  I  have  only  one,  and  mamma  gave  it  me.  But  I 
do  not  think  she  would  mind." 

She  drew  it  off  her  finger  as  she  spoke,  and  Austin 
fastened  it  to  his  watch-chain. 

"  Thank  you.  If  I  tried  to  forget  my  sister.  I  could 
not  now.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  you  without 
this  since  you  were  quite  a  child." 

It  was  rather  a  curious  ring,  a  large  black  pearl  set 
round  with  tiny  brilliants,  and  mounted  on  a  chased 
setting  of  pale,  old-fashioned  gold.  It  was  a  good 
deal  more  valuable  than  either  the  new  brother  or 
sister  imagined ;  but,  indeed,  to  both  of  them  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  jewel  was  the  last  thing  in  their 
thoughts. 

It  was  Mrs.  Damant  who  said,  with  a  good  deal  of 
natural  vexation — 

"  My  dear,  did  you  give  him  that  ?    Your  father 
always  told  me  it  had  been  in  his  family  for  genera- 
tions, and  was  worth  more  than  anybody  knew.'' 
{Jo  be  cantiniced) 


"OUT    OF    A    HORRIBLE    PIT." 

A     TALE     TOLD     AT     A     MINERS'     CLASS-MEETING. 


[ROTHER  BALDWIN  will  now  give 
us  his  experience." 

The  request  produced  an  excite- 
ment unusual  in  the  place  and  at 
the  time.  The  place  was  the 
vestry  of  a  small,  square,  stony 
chapel  in  a  mining  village ;  and 
the  oocasion  was  that  of  the  weekly 
class-meeting  cocducted  by  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  request.  It  was  known 
that  the  "experience'*  to  be  related  was  far  different 
from  the  simple  stories  that  were  told  at  the  meeting 
usually.  It  was  to  them  as  the  stream  dashing  in 
foam  over  a  preoipioe  is  to  itself  miles  nearer  the 
source,  where  it  nuui  wlmpling  over  the  pebbles 
— a  calm,  useful,  tranquil  flow.  So  the  lives  of  the 
members  present  were  mostly  those  of  persons  early 
"brought  in,"  and  moving  in  sober  circles  from 
week-end  to  week-end.  But  "Brother  Baldwin's" 
case  was  different ;  and  so  the  dozen  members  present 
seated  themselves  more  comfortably  on  the  hard 
benches,  and  prepared  themselves  to  listen  closely  to 
the  Htory. 

"  Brother  Baldwin"  was  tall  and  powerfully  built, 

and  there  were  traces  in  his  features  of  a  past  that  had 

had  it«  fill  of  such  "  pleasure  "  as  pit  villages  afford. 

He  spoke  nervously  for  a  time,  but  aa  he  went  on  his 

47 


hesitation  vanished,  and  his  audience  (who  knev 
something  of  the  perils  he  spoke  of)  generally  re- 
frained from  interruption,  and  only  one  enthusiastic 
old  miner  now  and  again  threw  in  a  pious  ejaculation 
by  way  of  encouragement.  And  shorn  of  these,  and 
with  some  of  the  idioms  of  the  mine  removed,  this  is 
the  story  Brother  Baldwin  told  at  the  class-meet-ng : — 
"  You  know,  brothers,  I  led  a  strange  life  for  long 
after  my  wife  died.  I  'd  to  come  two  years  since  to 
the  new  pit ;  and  when  I  wasn't  at  work  or  in  bed,  I 
had  my  gun  and  dog  when  it  were.fine,  and  when  it 
were  wet  I  had  my  glass  at  the  public.  It's  rather 
more  nor  four  months  since,  one  Tuesday  morning,  I 
went  to  work,  and  I  know  in  going  down  the  shaft 
the  thought  struck  me.  How  if  we  never  come  out  cf 
the  pit  ?  We  were  soon  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  and 
went  on,  going  in  bye  to  work.  Two  of  us  were 
working  together  at  the  far  end  of  the  cross-cuts  in 
the  yard  seam,  when  we  heard  a  dull  report,  and  felt 
a  slight  trembling  around  us.  We  started  at  once  to 
the  waggon-way,  and  as  we  went  we  found  dust  and 
smoke,  which  grew  thicker.  The  ways  were  often 
almost  choked  with  coal  and  stone  that  had  fallen. 
Some  of  the  water-pipes  had  burst,  acd  so  we  had  to 
pick  our  way  slowly  through  the  wet  and  mud.  but  the 
running  water  helped  to  clear  the  air.  But  at  last 
the  after- damp  struck  us,  and  I  fell  on  one  of  the 
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heaps,  and  my  mate,  Tom  Dawson,  had  to  lift  me. 
and  help  me  along  for  a  good  way.  So  we  got  to  the 
staple,  from  our  seam  to  the  main  coal,  and  we 
knocked,  but  there  was  no  answer.  Then  we  turned 
and  stru«r^'led  along  through  the  bad  air  to  the  shaft, 
getting  over  the  falls  as  well  as  we  could  in  our  weak 
state ;  covering  our  lamps  at  times  to  preserve  the 
light,  and  bending  down  to  avoid  hanging  bits  of  the 
*roof,'  passing  once  or  twice  ponies  dead  in  the  ways, 
and  once  a  putter  youth,  quite  still,  but  with  his 
little  body  bent  by  the  blast  that  had  distorted  and 
blackened  him  in  its  rage  before  he  passed  into 
peace. 

"  It  was  fully  four  hours  of  weary  wandering 
'  through  the  jaws  of  death,'  as  the  preacher  said 
afterwards,  before  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft ; 
aid  then  we  found  it  blocked !  Far  off  and  up  we 
could  hear  sounds,  and  we  thought  it  must  be  the 
noise  cf  rescuers  trying  to  clear  a  way  for  the  cage. 
Our  lamps  were  both  out ;  we  were  hungry,  thirsty, 
worn-out,  and  '  dazed '  with  gas  and  smoke,  and  we 
lay  down,  and  in  time  I  fell  asleep— I  don't  know 
how  long — but  when  I  woke  my  marrow  *  was  kneel- 
ing near  me,  and  I  heard  him  praying — 

"'Lord,  help  us;  and  as  Thou  did  wi'  Thy  ser- 
vants of  old,  bring  us  out  of  this  horrible  pit.' 

"  And  then,  for  the  first  time  for  years,  I  prayed, 
but  only  'Amen ! '  After  that  I  fell  off  to  sleep,  and 
dreamed  that  I  was  walking  to  the  cage,  and  had  just 
put  my  foot  into  it  when  it  slid  far  down.  I  was 
falling  wi'  a  terrible  cry,  when  a  hand  was  stretched 
out,  and  held  me  up.    And  I  woke,  and  found  that 

•  Work-mat^. 


a  kibble  *  had  been  lowered  through  the  shaft,  which 
was  part  opened,  and  I  was  being  lifted  into  it.  As 
they  drew  us  slowly  up  the  long  shaft,  we  could  see 
how  the  explosion  had  driven  out  beams  and  planks, 
and  had  broken  bolts  and  bars  and  huge  plates  of  iron 
so  that  the  cage  could  not  slide.  And  just  as  we  got 
to  see  the  light,  I  said  to  Tom,  *  The  Lord  has  brought 
Urt  out  of  tlie  pit ;  tell  me  how  to  thank  Him.'  Then 
I  remember  nothing  more  for  many  a  day  ;  and  when 
I  came  to  myself.  I  was  in  bed  at  home.  But  I'll  never 
forget  the  day,  nor  the  time  as  we  came  up.  My  mate 
came — he  wasn't  hurt  as  much  as  I  was — and  he 
brought  his  leader  ;  my  mind  'were  tendered  at  the 
thought  of  the  mercy  that  saved  me,  and  so  I  came  to 
see  that  my  soul  could  be  'set  on  firm  ground'  by 
Him  who  had  saved  my  body.  Brethren,  I  'm  sorry 
I  've  taken  up  so  much  time  ;  I  'm  not  used  to  talking 
here  yet,  but  I  'm  resolved  to  live  better  and  to  trust 
Him  who's  saved  me." 

And  then  the  class-leader  gave  a  time  of  relief  to 
the  pent-up  feelings  by  beginning  the  old  hymn. — 

Plunged  in  a  gulf  of  dark  deapair, 
We  wretched  Minners  lay," 

And  as  most  of  those  who  joined  in  knew  the  story  of 
the  pit  explosion,  and  its  many  victims  by  gas  and 
after-damp,  and  of  the  few  survivors,  they  could 
spiritualise  it  and  apply  it  as  they  sang — 

"  He  8t>oiled  the  powers  of  darkneHS  thus, 
And  brake  our  iron  chains; 
Jeans  hath  fi-eed  our  captive  souls 
Fn>ui  everlasting  pains." 

•  A  tub  serving  as  teuiporary  cage. 
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No.  6.    The  Burnt  Offerino. 

To  read — LevUifug  i.  1 — 9.     Goldrn  Text — 
I*aiah  liii.  6. 

IE  OFFERER'S  PART.  (1—4.) 
La.*»t  lesson  told  of  Tabernacle 
and  its  various  parts.  This 
speaks  of  sacrifices  to  be  of- 
fered on  the  brazen  altiir. 
Notice  the  following  things 
about  sacrifices : — 

(1)  Appointed  first  when 
man  sinned.    (Gen.  iii.  21.) 

(2)  Animals  always  offered 
up — Abel's  sacrifice  of  lamb 
more  excellent  than  Cain's 
fruits.     (Heb.  xi.  4.) 

(.3)     Offered      for      thank- 
offering  as  well    a.s   for  .sin. 
(Xoa'i  leaving  the  ark.     Gen.  viii.  20.) 

Now  a  regular  system  of  daily,  weekly,  and  yearly 
sacrifices  appointed. 

Burnt  i^trififfM.    The  sacrifice  wholly  burned  in 
the  ocurt  of  the  Tabernacle. 


Shi  offrrhtg*.  The  sacrifice  burned  outside  the 
camp. 

Prave  offrringx  of  com,  wine,  oil,  etc.  Part  burned, 
part  eaten.  This  chapter  speaks  of  burnt  offerings 
only.     Notice — 

(//)  Thry  mud  he  voluntary — brought  of  a  man's 
own  free-will. 

(//)  They  must  he  purr — a  male  animal  without 
blemish — whether  bullock,  Hheep,  or  goat  (ver.  10}, 
the  best  that  could  be  procured. 

(r)  Tlwy  muxt  be  tvkoliy  burned — none  to  be  left. 

Notice  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed — 

(^0  The  man  brings  the  animal  to  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle. 

(h)  Solemnly  lays  his  hand  on  ite  head. 

(r)  Kills  the  bullock  (or  other  animal)  before  the 
Lord. 

II.  The  Prie.st's  Pakt.  (5—9.)  Now  a  priest 
comes  forward.    What  does  he  do? 

(«)  Collects  the  blood  in  a  basiu. 

(ft)  Sprinkles  the  blood  on  the  altar. 

(r)  Flays  the  skin  of  the  animal  and  outs  the 
animal  in  piecss. 

(i/)  Places  all  the  parts  on  the  altar. 
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{e)  Bums  the  whole  with  fire. 

All  this  meant  to  teach  very  important  leflsons. 

Why  did  a  man  bring  an  offering  at  all? 

(ji)  Because  he  had  sinned  and  wanted  pardon. 

(6)  Because  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remis- 
sion of  sin.    (Heb.  ix.  22.) 

So  he  came  of  his  own  will — brought  something 
which  cost  him  somewhat — confessed  his  sin  openly — 
made  an  atonement — was  accepted,  forgiven,  and 
departed  in  peace. 

All  this  meant  to  be  a  type  or  figure  of  Jesus 
Christ's  sacrifice. 

(a)  Christ  led  as  a  lamb  to  be  killed.  (Isaiah 
liii.  7.) 

Qf)  His  sacrifice  was  voluntary — ^He  laid  down  His 
life  of  Himself.     (St.  John  x.  18.) 

(/?)  He  was  a  pure  victim — without  sin.  (I  St.  Pet. 
ii.  22.) 

(^)  His  life  was  wholly  taken  away — He  died 
indeed.    (St.  John  xix.  33.) 

The  man  s  part  also  was  typical — 

(rt)  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  animal — we  lay  our 
sins  on  Jesus.    (Golden  Text.) 

Qi)  His  sacrifice  was  accepted  (ver.  4).  So  if  we 
confess  our  sins  tiiey  are  forgiven.     (Ps.  xxxii.  6.) 


No.  7.    The  Day  of  Atokkment. 

To  read — Lax 'die v*  xvi.   1 — 22.      Oolden   Text — 

Hebrews  ix.   22. 

I.  Directions.  (1 — 19.)  Have  read  of  various 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  daily.  This  chapter  tells  of 
special  solemn  sacrifice  once  a  year. 

(a)  Tiffte — tenth    day   of    seventh    month   (Tisri). 

(6)  Object — to  make  atonement  for  all  the  sins  of 
the  whole  people  (ver.  38). 

(6*)  Actor — the  high  priest  alone,  clad  in  linen 
priestly  garments. 

(rf)  Place — the  Holy  of  Holies,  only  entered  on  this 
one  day. 

(e^  Animals — a  bullock,  ram,  and  two  goats.  Of 
the  goats,  one  to  be  killed,  and  the  other  to  be  let  go 
free  into  the  wilderness. 

II.  The  Offering  for  the  Hioh  Priest. 
(11 — 14.)  All  being  ready,  the  high  priest  begins 
the  solemn  and  curious  ceremonies  of  this  day.  First 
he  must  make  atonement  for  himself  and  his  family, 
for  tf  i3y,  though  priests,  are  sinners.  Notice  what  he 
has  to  do — 

(a)  He  kills  the  bullock  for  a  sin-offering. 

(6)  He  takes  a  censer  of  coals  from  the  altar  and  a 
handful  of  pounded  incense. 

(£')  He  burns  the  incense  before  the  Mercy  Seat  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies. 

id}  He  sprinkles  the  blood  seven  times  upon  the 
Mercy  Seat. 

III.  Offering  for  the  People.  (15—19.)  He 
takes  the  goat  chosen  for  the  sin-offering,  and  offers  it 
in  the  same  way  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  He  next 
makes  atonement  for  each  part  of  the  Tabernacle,  lest 
any  sin  has  been  connected  with  it— first  the  Holy 
Place,  then  the  Tabernacle  generally,  then  the  brazen 
altar  in  the  Court.    All  this  he  does  alone. 

Then  follows  the  ceremony  of  the  scapegoat. 


One  goat  had  already  been  offered  as  sin-offering. 

The  other  goat  is  now  brought  forward.  What 
follows .' — 

(a)  Aaron  lays  his  hands  on  its  head. 

(6)  Confesses  the  sins  of  the  whole  people. 

(<;)  Sends  the  goat  away  into  the  wilderness. 

IV.  The  Typical  Meaning.  Each  event  of  the 
day  symbolical—* 

1.  The  high  priest  made  atonement  alone:  so  did 
Christ.    (Acts  iv.  12.) 

2.  The  "holy  garments'*  types  of  Christ's  perfect 
righteousness.    (Isaiah  Ixi.  10.) 

3.  Holy  of  Holies  entered :  so  Christ  entered 
heaven.    (Hebrews  ix.  24.) 

4.  Blood  offered  before  Mercy  Seat.  Christ  presents 
His  own  blood  before  God.    (Heb.  ix.  12.) 

5.  Blood  sprinkled  seven  times:  Christ's  perfect 
sacrifice.    (Hebrews  x.  11.) 

6.  One  goat  suffered  :  so  Christ  bare  our  sins  on  the 
cross.    (1  St.  Peter  ii.  24.) 

7.  One  goat  escaped :  so  our  sins  are  removed  far 
away.    (Psalm  ciii.  12.) 

y.  Lessons.  1.  Sin  needs  atonement.  Sinful  man 
must  be  made  "at  one"  with  holy  God. 

2.  All  have  sinned — priest  and  people.  There  is 
none  righteous. 

3.  One  only  way  of  pardon — through  the  blood  of 
Christ.    (Golden  Text.) 

4.  Forgiveness  is  complete :  full  and  free  to  those 
who  seek  it.  

No.  8.    Thb  Feast  of  Tabernaclbs. 

To    read — Leviticus    xxiii.    33—44.     Oolden    Text — 

Psalm  cxviii.  15. 

I.  A  Holt  Feast.  (33—39.)  The  sad  day  of 
atonement  followed  five  days  later  by  the  third  of 
the  three  great  yearly  feasts.  The  three  were  as 
follows : — 

Passover — Seven  days  in  early  spring. 

Pentecost — One  day 'in  early  summer. 

Tabernacles — Seven  days  in  autumn  at  end  of 
harvest. 

Notice  the  following  things  about  Feast  of 
Tabernacles — 

(a)  Time — Fifteenth  day  of  seventh  month  (Tisri). 

(Jf)  Place — Like  the  other  feasts,  kept  at  Jerusalem. 

(r)  Kind — A  season  of  holy  joy. 

(rf)  Object — 1.  To  remind  of  their  living  in  booths 
in  the  wilderness  (ver.  43). 

2.  To  thank  (Jod  for  the  fruits  of  harvest. 

3.  To  typify  Christ,  Who  dwelt  in  loneliness  among 
men.    (St.  John  i.  17.) 

(f)  Obserraiwen — 1.  First  and  last  day  of  feast  kept 
as  a  Sabbath^  ?>.,  no  unnecessary  work  to  be  done. 

2.  Each  day  of  the  Feast  a  solemn  offering  to  be 
made.    (See  Num.  xxix.  13,  etc.) 

(«)  Burnt  offering  for  sin  (done  in  hours  of 
labour). 

(h)  Meat  offering,  i.f.,  gifts  of  corn  and  fruits. 

(r)  Drink  offering  of  wine  and  oil.  The  meat  and 
drink  offering  as  thank-offerings  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  gifts. 

II.  A  Joyful  Feast.    (40—49.)    Feast  came  in 
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(our)  September,  hot  season  of  the  year.  Jerusalem 
would  be  crowded.  The  people  to  be  lodged  in  the 
streets.  Boughs  of  all  kinds  of  trees  to  be  brought 
from  the  mountains  round  Jerusalem.  (Ps.  cxxv.  2.) 
Huts  or  booths  to  be  set  up  in  the  streets — feasting  to 
go  on  in  the  open  air.  Fruit  of  palms  (dates),  vines, 
mulberries,  pomegranates,  etc.,  now  plentiful. 
III.  Lessons.    What  would  all  this  teach? 

1.  To  Remember  God's  past  mercies.     (Ps.  cxlvi.  2.) 

2.  To  give  thanks  in  His  Temple.    (Ps.  cxxxii.  7.) 

3.  To  give  thanks  in  our  dwellings.   (Golden  Text) 

4.  To    acknowledge    God    as    Giver    of    all   good. 
(St.  James  i.  17.) 

5.  To  give  back  to  God  of  His  gifts.    (Ps.  cxvi.  12.) 

6.  To  be  sober  amidst  rejoicings.  "  Holidays  "  are  to 
be  ''holy  days."    Instances  of  tiiis  Feast  being  kept. 

{a)  SolamoH.     (2  Chron.  viii.  13.) 
(*)  Ezra.     (Ezra  iii.  4.) 
(r)  atriift.     (St.  John  vii.  2.) 
Shall  wc  too  not  remember  Gxxi's  mercies? 
"Praijie,  O  )irai.se  our  God  and  King, 

Hyinn8  of  ailomtion  sing. 

For  His  mercies  aye  endure, 

Ever  faithflil,  ever  sure." 


No.  D.    The  PrtLAU  of  Cloud  and  Fire. 
To  read — yumhvrs  ix.  l.> — 23.     Giddcn   Tejct — Psalm 

xliii.  3. 
I.  The  Guiding  Light.  (15—23.)  Israelites  had 
been  encamped  long  time  at  Mount  Sinai— great  deal 
had  happened — battle  with  Amalekites  (Ex.  xvii.) — 
Law  given — Tabernacle  planned  and  made,  etc.  Now 
time  come  to  start  again  on  journey  to  Canaan  :  what 
would  they  need  ? — 

(«)  i-fWflf— provided    for    in     daily    manna    from 
heaven. 

(A)  Drink — water  flowing  from  rock  followed  them 
in  long  valleys. 

(/•)  ClothtJf — these  remained  the  same. 

(rf)  Guidance — given  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire. 

Why  did  they  want  guiding  light? — 

(a)  A  visible  token  of  God's  presence  with  them. 

(*)  Moses  might  make   mistakes — road  was   new 
to  him. 


Notice  ab^ut  this  light.    It  wae— 

1.  A  const aiU  guidance — never  failing  them  in  all 
forty  years'  wanderings.  No  murmuringti  or  sins  made 
it  cease.    Gave  light  as  regularly  as  the  son. 

2.  A  XV re  guidance — Wilderness  consi.sted  of  long 
and  sometimes  dangerous  valleys — pathlciss  tracts  of 
sand.  People,  nearly  a  million,  could  not  all  aee  leader, 
but  could  all  see  the  bright  cloud. 

3.  A  safe  guidance — ^acted  as  shade  from  noontide 
heat  and  as  protection  from  enemies.  (Ex.  xir.  19. 
20.) 

Now  notice  these  points  in  connection  with  the 
Pillar— 

(«)  Its  position.  It  rested  on  the  Tabernacle  in 
the  centre  of  the  camp — ^thus  visible  to  all. 

(A)  Its  moreweiits.  Sometimes  "  taken  up  "  day  by 
day — then  the  Israelites  pioved  on ;  sometimes  ii 
"tarried  long"  (ver.  19) — then  the  people  remained 
at  rest. 

(<?)  Its  Director.  Was  moved  and  ordered  by  God 
(ver.  23).  No  change  of  weather  affected  it — wac 
entirely  under  direct  commandment  of  God. 

II.  The  Lessons  Taught.  Have  learned  in  pas^t 
lessons  how  the  wilderness  is  a  typo  of  this  world, 
and  Canaan  of  heaven.  We,  like  Israelites,  are 
strangers  and  pilgrims  seeking  better  land.  We  need 
guidance — which  is  promised  us.  Christ  called  Him- 
self the  Light  of  the  World.  (St  John  viiL  12.) 
This  light,  like  the  other,  is — 

(rt)  Consta7it—the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  continu- 
ally.    (Isa.  Iviii.  11.) 

This  Christ  does  by  His  Word — a  lamp  to  feet,  a 
light  to  path.     (Ps.  cxix.  105.) 

(ft)  Sure.  He  will  never  leave  us.  In  health  and 
sickness,  joy  and  sorrow,  life  and  death,  He  will  be 
always  near.    (Ps.  xxiii.  1,  4.) 

(r)  Safe,    We  may  trust  Him.     (Isa.  xliii.  2.) 

Examples  of  guidance. 

Jacob  led  safely  to  Padanaram  after  dream  of  angels. 

Saul  taught  by  Christ  after  seeing  bright  vimon. 
(Acts  ix.  3.) 

Wise  wen  led  by  star  to  seek  Christ  (St  Matt.  ii.  2.) 

We  may — nay,  must — seek  this  guidanoe  if  would 
get  safe  to  heaven.    (Golden  Text) 


SOME      BIBLE     PLANTS. 

III.-THE   BLACK    MUSTARD. 
BY  THE  REV.   WILLIAM  SPIERS,  M.A..   F.G.S..  F.R.M.S. 


i)  great  group  of  Cruciferous  plants 
K>nstitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
ind  clearly  defined  of  the  natural 
)rders  into  which  the  vegetable  king- 
iom  is  divided.  The  term  Cruoifer 
book  it«  rise  from  the  cros-s-like  ar- 
rangement of  the  four  petals  which 
oiake  up  the  corolla  or  crown  of  the 
blossom.  In  this  country,  as  in  all 
temperate   regions,  there  are  numerous  representa- 


tives of  this  order,  among  the  more  familiar  of 
which  are  the  pretty  vernal  whitlow-grass,  the  graoe- 
ful  cuckoo-flower  or  lady's-sraock,  the  useful  water- 
cress, the  ubiquitous  wallflower,  the  fragrant  stock. 
the  lowly  shepherd's-purse,  and  most  of  our  common 
garden  vegetables,  including  the  Sinapis  or  mustard 
Every  English  farmer  is  well  acquainted  with  a  wild 
species  of  mustard,  the  Sinapis  arrensis,  generally 
called  cherlock  or  charlock — a  plant  so  hardy  and 
enterprising    that    it  will   spring   up  anywhere   in 
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it  as  mowing  to  a  height  of  ten  feet,  and  waving 
above  the  heads  of  their  horses.  Canon  Tristram, 
when  travelling  alongside  the  Jordan,  was  much 
impressed  with  the  tallness  of  the  herb;  and  Dr. 
Thomson  records  that  in  passing  through  the  Plain 
of  Acre  he  saw  it  as  high  as  a  man  on  horseback. 

The  Salvadora  is  a  tree  capable  of  attaining  to  a 
height  of  twenty-five  feet  when  full  grown,  and  so 
could  not  possibly  be  termed  "a  herb;"  while  its 
seeds  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  mustard.  It 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  has  ever  been  found  in 
Palestine,  and  consequently  would  not  be  familiar  to 
our  Lord's  hearers.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
plant  referred  to  was  well  known  to  them,  for  other- 
wise the  point  of  the  parable  would  have  been  missed. 

The  black  mustard  has  long  been  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  pungent  seeds.  There  is  clear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  they  were  used  as  a  condiment 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  Jews  also  followed  this  custom.  The  seeds 
of  white  mustard  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  while 
those  of  the  black  species  are  dark  reddish-brown. 
Generally  the  two  kinds  are  mixed  in  varying  propor- 
tions. When  the  seeds  have  been  crushed  by  pounding, 
the  husks  are  sifted  away.  It  is  curious  that  the 
pungent  principle,  for  which  mustard  is  valued,  is 
produced  only  when  the  flour  is  acted  on  by  water. 

A  number  of  fanciful  conceits  have  been  drawn 
from  our  Lord^s  use  of  this  metaphor  of  the  mustard 
seed.  We  have  no  warrant,  however,  for  supposing 
that  He  intended  any  allegorical  suggestion,  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  illustrated  how,  from  apparently  in- 
significant causes,  the  most  momentous  and  far-reaching 
results  might  be  produced.  Although  it  was  the  lea.?t 
of  the  seeds  familiar  to  the  husbandman,  it  yet  grew 
into  a  great  Dranchy  herb — in  this  respect  presenting 
a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  In 
the  spiritual  realm,  that  higher  sphere  of  God's  opera- 
tions, there  are  progressing  silent,  subtle  processes 
which  are  to  effect  the  most  magnificent  realisations. 
Men  uncultured  and  obscure  may  be  destined  to  turn 
the  world  upside  down.  Truths,  the  importance  of 
which  is  now  barely  suspected,  are  to  revolutionise  the 
empire  of  the  human  intellect.  Spiritual  regenera- 
tion, beginning  imperceptibly,  will  lead  on  to  the 
ennobling  of  the  entire  soul.    The  Gospel,  lowly  in  its 


first  earthly  asdoclations,  is  yet  instinot  with  such 
vitalities  as  that  it  shall  spread  and  grow  until  the 
whole  race  of  man  find  shelter  under  its  gracious 
provisions.  The  Divine  Redeemer,  despised  and  re- 
jected, will  yet  be  exalted  to  the  throne  of  universal 
supremacy,  and  be  hailed  by  all  in  heaven  and  earth 
as  King  of  Kingfs  and  Lord  of  Lords. 

"  See  how  great  a  flame  aspires. 
Kindled  by  a  apark  of  grace ; 
Jesu'a  love  tlie  nations  firea, 
Sets  the  kiugdoiiifs  on  a  blaze." 

Perhaps  noMrhere  has  this  simple  parable  of  the 
mustard  seed  been  expanded  in  choicer  phrases  than 
in  the  following  quotation  from  the  late  Dr.  James 
Hamilton,  taken  from  the  instructive  paper  on  the 
Crucifers  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  in  the  "Bible 
Educator,"!.  121— 

'*  The  mustard  is  a  tiny  seed  which,  sown  in  a  favour- 
able soil,  shoots  up  and  becomes  to  all  intents  a  tree ; 
so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  proportion  betwixt 
its  *  shadowing  shroud  *  and  the  germ  from  which  it 
sprang.  Such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  such  is  the 
history  of  real  religion  in  an  individual  mind,  in  a 
community,  in  the  world  at  large.  Some  word  in 
season  dropped  into  the  ear,  or  reverting  to  his 
memory,  the  desperado  and  blasphemer  is  converted ; 
and  that  mustard  seed,  that  faithful  saying,  is  de- 
veloped into  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress '  or  the  *  Olney 
Hymns.'  The  one  copy  of  the  Scriptures  which  had 
been  brought  away  from  the  ship  BowUy,  and  which 
at  last  changed  into  a  Christian  community  the 
mutineers  and  their  children,  was  a  mustard  seed  ;  so 
was  the  Gospel  which  Columba  and  his  companions 
brought  from  Ireland  to  lona.  and  which,  transferred 
to  the  mainland,  became  a  mighty  tree,  so  that  the 
hills  of  Caledonia  are  now  covered  with  the  shade. 
The  little  text,  *  The  just  by  faith  shall  live,'  in  the 
mind  of  Martin  Luther,  was  the  mustaid  seed  from 
which  shot  up  the  glorious  Reformation.  The  cradle 
of  Bethlehem,  the  cross  of  Calvary — that  cradle  so 
obscure,  that  cross  such  a '  foolishness,'  such  a '  scandal  * 
—were  each  of  them  'a  grain  of  mustard  seed,'  the 
little  and  unlikely  germ  from  which  a  tree  of  life  haa 
risen,  extending  its  branches  over  every  continent, 
and  inviting  beneath  its  canopy  the  millions  of 
mankind." 


HEMIKRANIONISM. 

BY  THE  REV.  P.   B.  POWER,  M.A.,  AUTHOR    OP    "THE  OILED  PEATHEB,"  ETC. 


I. — ^WHO  SIR  JOHN  6RICE  WAS. 

AM  not  in  the  least  concerned  that 
the  doctors  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  this  disease ;  there  are 
**more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  their  philo- 
sophy." There  are  a  great  many 
things  which  they  do  not  know 
as  regards  the  body,  and  the 
soul,  and  the  mind  singly:   and  in  their  wonderful 


intertwinings,  the  one  with  the  other  ;  and  their  won* 
derful  operations,  the  one  on  the  other. 

The  doctors  give  names  to  various  diseases  as  they 
discover  them ;  and  if  Dr.  Octavius  chose  to  call  Sir 
John  Grice's  disease  by  a  long,  strange,  outlandish 
name,  he  was  no  more  to  blame  than  many  of  his 
brethren,  who  have  made  out  names  which  one  can 
hardly  pronounce  without  chopping  them  up  into 
syllables — one,  two,  and  three. 

The  doctor  was  a  little  puzzled  at  first  what  to  call 
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his  patient's  disease,  as  he  wanted  the  name  to  describe 
in  some  degree  the  exact  state  of  the  case  ;  so  he  took 
down  his  lexicon,  and  putting  two  Greek  words 
toprether,  he  pretty  nearly  hit  it  oflf :  Ifnuhun,  half ; 
and  Km n inn,  the  skull — "  That  will  do  it,"  said  Dr. 
Ootavius — '*at  least,  it  will  do  it  nearly  enouprh. 
I  shall  call  the  peculiar  form  of  brain  disease  under 
which  my  patient  labours,  *  Hemi-kranion-ism/ " 

Sir  John  Grice  was  the  owner  of  Grice  Manor,  a  fjne 
old  place  which  had  fought  the  winds  and  weather, 
hail,  rain,  and  snow,  and  rollinpr  years,  from  the  days  of 
Qu^en  Elizabeth  up  to  the  time  of  which  I  now  write. 
Grice  Manor  remained  in  uninterrupted  possession 
of  Grices  of  various  eyes,  noses,  and  mouths,  and 
various  degrees  of  tendency  towards  gout,  from  those 
days  until  now ;  but,  however  face-forms  changed, 
owing  to  matrimonial  connections ;  and  however  the 
gout  from  the  same  cause  went  up  and  down  in  the 
barometer  of  the  Grices*  ankles  and  great  toes,  there 
the  Grices  were  to  be  found,  generation  after  genera- 
tion ;  and  there,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  they 
intend  to  remain  until  the  end  of  time. 

But  our  intentions  and  the  turnings-up  of  time  are 
two  very  different  things ;  and  the  cousin  of  the 
present  Sir  John  Grice  was  within  touch-and-go  of 
having,  bag  and  baggage,  to  depart  from  Grice  Manor. 
He  got  into  a  law-suit  as  long  as  the  sea-serpent  with 
a  neighbour,  whose  purse  was  longer  than  his  own, 
and  whose  obstinasy  was  quite  as  great;  and  the 
question,  whether  Sir  John  had  or  had  not  a  right  to 
draw  water  from  a  place  that  was  no  better  than  a 
puddle  by  the  road-side,  being  decided  against  him, 
a'.\d  no  end  of  costs  following  of  course.  Sir  John, 
who  had  already  some  heavy  mortgages  on  the  pro- 
perty, would  have  had  to  bundle  out,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  present  Sir  John,  who  subsequently  became 
the  Hemicranionist,  had  come  to  the'  rescue,  taken  up 
the  mortgages,  given  an  annuity  to  the  old  baronet, 
and  so  kept  the  estate  in  the  family. 

Sir  John  the  Hemikranionist  was  only  plain  John 
Grice  then,  but  the  title  was  held  in  reversion.  When 
his  cousin,  now  an  old  man,  died,  it  must  come  to 
him.  But  not  so  of  necessity  the  estate.  That,  how- 
ever, was  also  now  secured ;  and  so,  in  due  season, 
John  Grice  became  "  Sir  John  Grice,"  and  was  found 
living  at  Grice  Manor  with  his  lady,  and  his  only 
daughter  and  her  only  brother— fair  young  folk  in 
body  and  in  mind — ever  so  much  better  than  Sir 
John  hi.n8elf,  for  they  took  after  their  mother ;  and 
as  all  the  folk  around  said,  Lady  Grice  was  some- 
thing like  a  lady.  Jlie  fact  was,  she  was  a  born  lady, 
as  people  say.  If  she  had  been  a  chimney-sweep's 
wife,  she  would,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  be 
"a  lady"  nevertheless. 

Now,  John  Grice  had  spent  all  his  life  in  bnsines:^, 
in  money-making  ;  not  that  there  is  a  word  to  be  said 
against  honest  business,  or  honest  money-making 
either  ;  but  these  things,  unless  count^rbalanccfl.  ofUm 
take  possession  of  the  whole  man,  and  destroy  him  in 
soul  and  in  mind,  and  this  was  what  money-getting, 
and  money-keeping,  and  money  pride  had  done  to 
John  Grice.  Selfishness  was  the  key-note  of  his  life  : 
he  loved  self,  and  lived  for  self;  and  half  the  world 
might  have  starved  for  what  he  cared.     He  had  never 


given  away  a  shilling  unless  when  he  could  not  help 
it,  neither  did  he  intend  to  give  one  for  the  time  to 
come. 

Just  as  Mr.  John  Grice  began  to  think  that  the 
old  baronet,  his  cousin,  had  lived  too  long,  both  as 
getting  too  much  annuity  money,  and  keeping  him 
out  of  the  title,  a  bl.iok-bordered  envelope  was  put 
into  his  hand.  It  was  from  the  family  lawyer,  who 
lived  close  to  Grice  Manor,  and  who  now  deeply 
regretted  he  had  to  inform  Sir  John  (he  was  Sir  John 
Grice  now)  that  bis  cousin  had  been  found  dead  in 
the  puddle  by  the  road-side,  with  a  big  stone  tied 
round  his  neck,  and  that  a  letter  had  been  found 
in  his  pocket,  blurred,  indeed,  a  good  deal  by  the 
water,  but  still  quite  decipherable,  saying  that  it  was 
a  comfort  to  him  to  feel  that  he  died  in  bodily  pos- 
session of  the  pool,  and  that  if  Mr.  Jenkins,  the 
neighbour,  wished  to  take  proceedings  against  him 
for  trespass  or  anything  else,  lie  could. 

And  so  Mr.  John  Grice  was  now  "  Sir  John  Grice " 
of  Grice  Manor.  He  was  called  now  by  somewhat  of 
a  new  name  ;  but  he  took  into  Grice  Manor  the  old 
heart. 

II.~UOW  SIR  JOHN  GBICE'B  DOOM  CAME. 

The  estate  attached  to  Grice  Manor  was  divided  into 
farms  and  holdings  of  all  sizes,  some  of  which  were 
little  better  than  large  gardens,  with  cottages  at- 
tached. It  was  on  one  of  these  holdings  that  there 
was  great  sorrow  one  day :  for  the  agent  had  given 
notice  that  unless  the  full  rent  was  forthcoming 
within  a  week,  he  should  distrain ;  and  then  before 
the  Stephen  family  there  was  nothing  but  the  work- 
house. Mrs.  Stephen  had  at  any  time  an  objection  to 
going  into  the  Union ;  but  this  objection  was  par- 
ticularly strong  just  now,  because  her  husband  was 
ailing ;  and  if  they  went  in  she  could  not  nurse  him, 
as  her  wifely  heart  wished  to  do. 

The  difficulty  was  only  a  temporary  one — it  involved 
only  a  sovereign ;  and  that  much  was  due  to  Michael 
Stephen  for  vegetables  sold,  only,  like  a  good  many, 
the  poor  man  found  it  hard  to  get  his  own ;  so  hard, 
indeed,  that,  the  day  before,  the  threatened  arrival  of 
the  bailiffs  came,  and  the  money,  alas !  had  not  come 
with  it. 

"  Michael,"  said  Mary  Stephen,  "  it  must  not  be  that 
this  home,  which  has  cost  us  so  much  to  put  together 
and  to  keep  together,  be  lost  for  the  sake  of  a  sove- 
reign. It  must  not  be  that  we  be  driven  to  a  work- 
house for  twenty  shillings,  and  have  not  only  our  home, 
but  perhaps  our  lives  and  our  hearts  broken  up.  The 
new  Squire  is,  perhaps,  not  so  hard  as  his  agent  I  *ll 
go  straight  to  him — ^he  *11  never  see  a  fellow-creature 
ruined  for  the  sake  of  a  pound  ;  and  that,  a  pound  not 
lost  to  him,  but  only  delayed  until  we  can  get  it  from 
the  man  who  owes  it  to  us.  I'll  go  to  the  Squire 
myself — if  he's  like  the  old  ma:*,  he'll  never  turn  us 
out  on  the  road." 

And  so  Michael  Stephen's  wife  took  herself  off  to 
Grice  Manor,  believing  that  the  new  Squire  would 
never  be  hard  at  the  beginning,  at  any  rate,  to  one 
whose  people  had  been  on  the  property  for  genera- 
tions—for the  Stephens  ran  almost  on  all  fours 
with  the  Grices  in  the  length  of  time  they  had  lived 
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on  thie  estate,  only,  of  course,  in  a  more  hnmble 
way. 

'*  What  does  the  wpman  want  with  me  1 "  said  Sir 
John  to  the  footmap 

''She  says,  Sir  John,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence." 

"Of  consequence — well,"  mused  the  baronet,  who 
had  declined  to  see  her,  '*  no  one  knows  what  a  thing 
of  consequence  may  be.  Jones — ^here — ^you  had  bettor 
show  the  woman  into  my  business  room."  And  Sir 
John  Grice  went  in  to  meet  her. 

With  his  back  to  the  fire,  he  awaited  his  visitor, 
who  soon  made  her  appearance,  dropping  two  or  three 
deferential  curtsies.  These  the  baronet  did  not  ap- 
prove of,  or  augur  well  from ;  for  he  believed  that 
whenever  people  were  particularly  deferential,  or 
civil,  they  were  sure  to  want  something ;  and  he  did 
not  like  anyone  to  want  anything  from  him. 

*'  Well,  my  good  woman,  you  said  you  wanted  to  see 
me  on.  some  matter  of  importance.  Be  good  enough 
to  tell  me  what  it  i9,  and  to  be  quick  about  it." 

Then  Mrs.  Stephen  told  her  humble  story,  and  how 
Stephen  was  sick,  and  how  hard  it  would  be  to  be  sold 
up,  after  their  family  had  lived  almost  as  long  upon 
the  estate  as  Sir  John,  and  all  she  asked  was  that  a 
little  time  might  be  given  them,  until  they  could  get 
the  sovereign  which  was  owed  them,  when  she  could 
settle  with  the  agent. 

"  I  thought,  my  good  woman,"  said  Sir  John  Grice, 
looking  coldly  at  the  poor  creature  who  stood  almost 
tremblingly  before  him,  **that  you  sent  in  word  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  importance ;  do  you  think  that 
a  sovereign  can  be  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  me 
that  I  should  be  disturbed  in  such  a  way  and  at  such 
an  hour?  I  cannot  interfere  with  your  affairs;  you 
must  look  after  them  yourself." 

"  I  humbly  beg  pardon.  Sir  John,"  said  Mrs.  Stephen, 
who  had  her  sick  husband  before  her  eyes.  "  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  for  in  a  few  hours  my 
husband,  who  is  sick  in  bed,  will  be  turned  out  into 
the  road,  our  few  things  will  be  sold,  and  our  house 
broken  up.  It  is  one  of  great  importance  to  vi  ;  and 
we  thought  you  would  take  that  into  account." 

"  My  good  woman,  what's  of  interest  and  importance 
to  y^m  is  not  therefore  of  any  to  me.  Your  affairs  are 
nothing  to  me.  The  only  oonoern  I  have  with  you  or 
any  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  is  that  you  should  all 
pay  your  rents  when  they  are  due ;  and  that,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  you  do  not  appear  to  have  done. 
I  never  interfere  with  any  agent  of  mine  so  long  as 
he  does  his  duty,  and  my  agent  appears  now  to  be 
doing  his  in  the  matter  of  this  rent ;  I  can't  inter- 
fere in  the  matter  at  all." 

*'  Well,  Sir  John,"  said  Mrs.  Stephen,  "  if  it  is  not 
making  too  bold,  will  you  lend  us  the  sovereign  your- 
self ?  We  will  repay  it  shortly,  then  your  agent  will 
be  able  to  do  his  duty,  and  we  shall  not  be  turned  out 
of  our  little  home." 

"  No,"  said  Sir  John  Grice,  "  I  never  lend  any  money 
except  on  security,  and  at  interest.  I  can't  attend  to 
a  petty  affair  of  this  kind ;  I  will  neither  give  nor 
lend  you  anything." 

"  Not  htilj  a  sovereign  ? "  said  Mrs.  Stephen,  dimin- 
ishing her  demand  as  the  thought  entered  her  mind, 


that  possibly  she  could  get  the  other  half  somewhere 
or  other,  though  she  really  had  no  notion  where. 

"  No,  not  lialf  a  sovereign,  nor  half  a  crown,  nor 
half  a  penny." 

The  woman,  who  a  moment  before  was  so  meek  and 
suppliant,  seemed  to  wither  under  her  landlord's  cold 
hard  words,  and  his  cold  hard  look.  She  shook,  or 
rather  let  me  say  vibrated,  just  as  we  can  imagine  one 
of  the  old  prophetesses  to  have  done  when  their  power 
of  divination,  whatever  it  was,  was  upon  them  ;  and 
the  frost  of  Sir  John  Grice's  voice  seemed  to  have 
penetrated  hers,  and  with  a  stony  eye  fixed  ux)on  him, 
and  with  a  voice  spoken  as  it  were  with  breath  that 
had  passed  over  an  iceberg,  she  uttered  the  hard  msm^s 
doom,  the  doom  of  Sir  John  Grice,  of  Grice  Manor, 
the  doom  of  the  man  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
look  not  only  upon  his  own  things,  but  also  upon  the 
things  of  others. 

It  came  forth  from  the  woman's  bloodless  lips  in 
these  words,  V '  Not  half  a  sovereign,  not  half  a  crown, 
not  half  a  penny.*  The  day  will  come,  Sir  John  Grice, 
when  you  will  stand  in  sore  need  of  a  half  your- 
self." 

**  Of  half  a  what,  woman  ? "  said  Sir  John  angrily. 
"  You  're  mad." 

*'0f  half  I  know  not  what,"  said  the  woman 
dreamily;  *-but  of  *a  half— *  a  half— *  a  half" 

The  hopeless  woman  laid  no  curse  upon  the  hard, 
bad  man.  'Twas  not  for  her,  even  as  it  is  not  for 
any,  to  curse  their  fellow-creatures ;  but  she  said  what 
it  came  over  her  to  say.  Her  trembling,  or  vibration, 
and  her  words  came  to  an  end  at  the  same  moment ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  she  found  herself  on  the 
outside  of  the  Manor  House,  the  footman  having  ex- 
pedited her  exit  by  some  hard  words  given  on  his  own 
account. 

Mrs.  Stephen  returned  home  ;  was  sold  up  in  a  few 
days ;  and  the  day  after  found  herself  and  her  husband 
inmates  of  the  workhouse.  The  good  woman  had 
already  pledged  most  of  her  furniture — such  as  it 
was ! — to  the  butcher  and  baker  for  necessaries  for 
her  husband.  The  illness  was  likely  to  be  long  ;  and 
so,  bitter  as  the  pro6X)ect  was,  to  go  there  was  the  best 
thing  she  could  do — for  the  present,  at  least.  So  she 
faced  the  situation  with  a  brave  heart,  and  the  little 
home  and  garden  knew  them  no  more. 

And  yet  that  home  and  garden  were  theirs— held  for 
them  by  an  invisible  hand  until  the  day  that  this 
hand  should  lead  them  back  to  it  in  triumph  again. 

Meanwhile  the  hand,  having  barred  and  bolted  the 
cottage  and  the  garden  gates,  had  work  to  do  else- 
where, and  proceeded  to  do  it  too. 

III.— HOW  BIB  JOHN  FOUGHT  AGAINST   HI»  DOOU. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  Sir  John  Grice  to  tell  his 
footman  to  show  his  unwelcome  visitor  out ;  and  it 
was  easy  enough  for  Plash,  the  footman,  to  put  her 
out  in  his  own  rough  way.  "  Like  master,"  they  say. 
"  like  man  ; "  and  Plush  took  his  cue  from  his  raast4»r. 
But  there  were  other  things  which  it  was  not  so  easy 
for  Sir  John  to  do. 

Oh  I  what  would  not  many  give,  if  only  they  had  a 
"Plush'*  ingfdf — some  footman,  some  strong  fellow 
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(call  him  what  you  will)  who,  at  their  call,  would 
summarily  eject  every  unwelcome  visitor.  VlBitors 
coming:  on  matters  of  '*  importance,'*  indeed ;  visitors 
who  will  say  out  what  they  think,  and  who  will 
speak  for  as  lon^  as  they  like,  and  who  M'ill  not  ^o 
away  until  they  please  themselves. 

Let  but  one  such  "  Plush  "  advertise  himself,  with 
suitable  references,  and  prove  that  he  is  equal  to  the 
task  he  undertakes,  and  I  warrant  you  he  will  need  a 
good  many  waste- paper  baskets  to  hold  the  answers 
he  will  receive.  He  need  make  no  stipulations — he 
will  be  taken  at  his  own  price ;  wagres  will  be  no 
object  with  his  employer.  Unwelcome  memories! 
unwelcome  fears !  unwelcome  rej^rets  1  unwelcome 
conscience-dealinjLrs  I  Ah,  John  Plush,  don't  think 
you  would  have  an  easy  place  of  it  I  You  would  be 
kept  hard  at  it,  bundling  them  out  all  day  long — ay, 
and  perhaps  very  often  all  night  long  too. 

But  there  was  no  such  servant  at  your  disposal,  Sir 
John  Grice,  to  drive  out  the  thoughts  which  began  to 
trouble  you  very  shortly  after  you  had  got  rid  of  your 
poor  and  nnA-elcome  visitor. 


As  he  sat  in  the  library  all  the  morning,  as  he 
walked  through  the  grounds  that  day,  as  he  lay 
awake  on  his  bed  that  night,  that  troublesome 
woman's  words  kept  ringing  in  his  ears — "The  day 
will  come.  Sir  John  Grice,  when  you  will  stand  in 
sore  need  of  a  half^f  a  half — a  half — a  half— your- 
self." — *'  Need,  indeed  I  I  've  redeemed  the  whole  of  the 
Grice  estates ;  there 's  not  a  shilling  owing  on  an  acre 
of  them ;  I  have  £100,000  in  the  funds ;  I  have  wife 
and  child  ;  I  have  health  and  strength ;  and  all  my 
family  are  long-lived.  I'm  not  likely  to  want  any- 
thing.'* 

But  the  mischief  for  Sir  John  wa.s,  that  the  matter 
had  been  left  in  uncertainty.  "  If  the  woman  had 
said  a  half  of  any  particular  thing,**  said  the  baronet, 
"  I  should  not  have  minded.  I  could  have  dismissed 
the  matter  at  once.  But  the  mischief  is  that  she  has 
said  nothing  that  one  can  take  hold  of.  There  are 
halves  to  all  wholes,  and  there  are  many  things  with 
which  I  have  never  come  into  contact  yet,  but  with 
which  I  may  be  brought  into  contact  by -and -bye, 
I  may  perhaps  come  to  grief  in  them.'* 
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And  so  that  thought  kept  working  and  working  in 
Sir  John  Grice'8  mind,  until  at  last  it  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  his  life,  and  a  very  fearful  one  too. 
When  he  sat  down  it  sat  down  with  him,  when  he  rose 
up  it  rose  with  him,  when  he  lay  on  his  bed  it  lay 
with  him.  It  had  all  the  terrors  of  the  "  vague"  and 
the  "  unknown "  on  its  side  ;  and  it  used  them  well. 

Not  but  that  Sir  John  Grioe  fought  manfully  with 
his  enemy ;  he  was  not  the  man  to  give  in  easily  to 
any  enemy  he  had,  known  or  unknown;  and  he 
fought  that  one  by  day  and  by  night  too. 

But  he  was  fighting  with  the  hard  man  which  was 
too  hard  for  him,  that  which  was  harder  than  iron, 
that  which  could  not  be  bought  or  bribed  by  gold,  that 
which  had  so  intertwined  itself  in  Sir  John's  mental 
being  that,  unless  he  tore  himself  in  pieces,  he  could 
not  get  rid  of  it — ^if,  indeed,  he  could  even  then. 

IV. — THE  PALLING  OP  SIR  JOHN  GRICE'S  DOOM. 

And  all  this  mu8t«have  its  effect,  and  so  it  had. 
Gradually  Sir  John  Grice  became  an  altered  man :  his 
neighbours  perceived  it,  his  family  were  only  too  con- 
scious of  it.  It  could  be  seen  in  his  hollow  cheek  and 
anxious,  restless  eye,  in  his  looks,  which  gradually 
became  more  and  more  dazed.  At  last  the  catastrophe 
came. 

Sir  John  Grice  was  found  one  morning,  when  the 
family  assembled  for  breakfast,  sitting  moodily  before 
the  fire ;  his  arms  were  folded,  his  pockets  were  turned 
inside  out,  and  he  was  apparently  hiding,  and  guard- 
ing, and  preserving,  with  great  care,  something  under 
his  coat.  No  entt^aties  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
approach  the  breakfast-table ;  he  declared  that  he  was 
a  pauper,  that  he  had  no  means  to  pay  for  food,  that 
those  who  ordered  it  must  pay  for  it,  and  that  he 
should  be  in  the  workhouse  before  night.  At  last, 
jumping  up,  he  showed  his  wife  and  daughter  his 
empty  pockets  turned  inside  out,  and  with  a  violent 
effort  tearing  open  his  coat,  he  produced  a  bag  which 
he  had  been  carefully  guarding,  and  holding  up  a 
halfpenny,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  it,  he  called 
out  that  no  one  shoiJd  touch  it,  for  it  was  all  that 
was  now  left 

Oh,  Sir  John!  there  is  a  "half"  in  that.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Baggs  and  Scales,  the  bankers,  came  in 
person  to  represent  to  him  the  balance  standing  to  his 
account  with  them;  that  Mr.  Dawson,  the  solicitor, 
came  himself  and  actually  showed  him  a  whole  sack- 
full  of  mortgages  and  debentures  ;  that  his  own  family 
emptied  out  a  huge  bag  of  gold,  that  he  might  see 
the  actual  coin.  No  !  none  of  these  things  were  his ; 
and  as  to  the  sovereigns,  they  were  only  farthings, 
and,  even  so,  belonged  to  someone  else.  He  was  quite 
clear  upon  all  other  money  matters — indeed,  acute  ;  but 
as  to  his  having  money  himself,  the  moment  the  idea 
was  started,  he  became  hopelessly  demented  on  the 
subject.  And  so  he  half -starved  himself,  and  went 
about  dressed  like  a  beggar,  and  was  worse  off  even 
than  the  poor  couple  at  the  workhouse,  whither,  indeed, 
they  had  been  practically  sent  by  him.  On  the  subject 
of  money  half  Sir  John  Grioe's  brain  was  wrong. 

But,  lo  and  behold !  one  fine  morning  he  seemed 
suddenly  to  oome  to  his  senses  on  this  matter.    To  the 


amazement  and  delight  of  his  family,  he  informed 
them  that  he  saw  his  mistake — that  some  kind  of  a 
shadow  had  passed  over  him,  that  he  had  felt  as 
if  half  his  head  had  gone  wrong ;  but  he  was  now 
himself  again. 

** Yourself "  again?  Ah,  Sir  John,  it  would  have 
been  a  good  thing  if  you  could  have  been  some  other 
self.  The  joy  at  Grice  Manor  was  short;  if  you  got 
back  your  brain  in  one  half  of  your  head,  there  was 
another  half  behind.  Whatever  spell  was  upon  you, 
you  could  only  have  half  your  intellect  at  a  time. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  you  had  only  time  to 
look  at,  and  count  over,  all  that  heap  of  sovereigns 
still  in  the  house,  and  acknowledge  that  they  were 
yours,  and  that  they  were  sovereigns  indeed  (yet  yoa 
had  only  twenty- four  hours  for  this  realisation),  before 
you  were  found,  after  a  long  search,  hiding  behind  a 
stack  of  timber  in  an  outhouse,  looking  the  very 
picture  of  terror  and  dismay. 

What  now  ?  They  pulled  the  unfortunate  man  out 
of  the  wood  amid  which  he  was  hiding,  and  as  he  was 
incoherent  to  a  great  extent,  they  ci)uld  only  gather 
at  first,  from  the  odds  and  ends  and  scraps  of  what  he 
said,  that  though  he  knew  gold,  and  believed  that  that 
was  his  gold,  yet  he  had  come  by  it  dishonestly.  He 
didn't  exactly  know  what  he  had  done,  but  it  was 
something  very  bad.  Either  he  had  robbed  a  bank,  or 
committed  forgery,  or  murdered  someone  on  the 
highway.  But  though  the  gold  was  his,  he  had  come 
by  it  in  some  unlawful,  if  not,  indeed,  in  some 
terrible  way.  The  fact  was,  whatever  was  the  matter 
with  his  brain  prevented  him  from  having,  a  whole 
conception  of  anything  at  one  time — ^he  could  only 
see  a  half.  Could  Sir  John  Grice  see  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  that  the  gold  was  his,  and  that  he  had 
come  by  it  honestly,  however  hardly,  he  would  be 
himself  again.  But  on  you,  Sir  John  Grioe,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  doom  that  you  should  never  see  more 
than  half  of  any  matter  at  a  time ;  and  misery  did  it 
bring  you  for  many  a  day. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Sir  John  Grice  believed 
that  he  had  no  home.  Grice  Manor  was  not  Grice 
Manor  at  all — he  had  no  home.  **  Ugh  !  *'  he  used  to 
say,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window ;  "  bring  me  my 
great-coat ;  't  is  very  cold  here  in  the  open  air ; "  and, 
looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  he  used  to  tell  them  exactly 
how  the  moon  was.    No  house  I  no  home  I 

Then  that  passed  away,  and  he  would  have  it  that 
the  beautiful  house  was  indeed  there,  but  it  was  not 
his — he  was  an  intruder  there.  He  would  not  touch  any 
of  the  furniture  or  ornaments,  or  read  any  of  the  books  : 
and  he  was  always  hurrying  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  pack  up  their  things  and  ?'e  off.  He  did  not  know, 
he  was  sure,  to  whom  the  place  belonged,  or  how  he  and 
his  came  there ;  but  his  it  was  not,  and  go  he  must. 
Had  the  two  halves  been  put  together — could  the 
poor  brain  but  have  worked  in  its  entirety  du  the 
thought  of  the  home,  he  would,  so  far  as  the  home 
was  concerned,  have  been  happy  enough.  Moreover, 
in  the  matter  of  the  house  there  was  an  extra  induce- 
ment to  begone,  for  from  some  quarter  of  the  un- 
happy man's  brain  came  the  idea  that  it  was  haunted 
— ^haunted  by  a  man  and  woman,  who,  driven  out 
upon  the  bare  world — ^he  knew  not  how  or  when — 
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had  oome  to  take  up  their  quarters  there ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  room  in  which  he  believed  them  to  be 
waa  the  one  just  above  the  library.  He  could  hear 
them  frequently  moving  about,  and  he  could  hear 
the  man  couching  ;  and  he  declared  that,  as  he  passed 
the  door  one  day,  he  heard  a  woman's  voice  talking 
of  half-sovereigns,  and  half-crowns,  and  half-pence  ; 
but  all  this  was  an  extra.  The  point  that  oppressed 
the  poor  man,  now  that  he  knew  he  was  in  a  real 
house,  was  that  at  any  moment  the  real  owners  mi*^ht 
appear,  and,  neck  and  crop,  he  and  his  mig-ht  be 
bundled  out. 


final  dispelling  of  each  delusion ;  but  now  she  was  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  delusion  herself. 

The  baronet  announced  one  morning  that  he  had  no 
wife.  And  indeed,  it  was  pitiful  to  see  him  all  that 
day.  He  had  gradually  grown  weak,  and  used  to  go 
out  leaning  on  her  willing  arm,  but  now  he  was 
hobbling  along  with  two  sticks,  telling  everyone  he 
met  that  "  he  was  a  poor  lone  man ;  the  loss  of  Lady 
Grice  was  a  terrible  one  to  him ;  no  one  could  tell 
how  great,  and  now  he  must  be  in  dreariness  and 
loneliness  all  his  days."  "  These  are  all  that  are  left  to 
me  now,"  he  used  to  say  to  Lady  Grice  herself  as  he 


'  He  declared  that  he  was  a  pauper."— p.  746. 


Poor  Lady  Grice  !  All  this  was  bad  enough  for  her 
and  her  daughter  ;  but  these  were  only  a  part  of  their 
troubles.  There  was  never  any  knowing  what  turn 
Sir  John's  brain  would  take.  There  was  only  one 
thing  certain,  and  that  was,  that  the  delusion  would 
have  two  separate  halves — that  as  soon  as  one  portion 
of  it  was  cured,  the  other  would  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  renew  the  misery.  Of  every  delusion  he  had  to 
be  cured  tw  ce ;  and  when  one  delusion  was  fully 
exploded,  another,  with  its  halves,  took  its  place. 

As  soon  as  the  delusions  of  the  money  and  the  house 
had  come  to  an  end.  one  was  set  up  with  reference  to 
the  baronet's  wife — to  Lady  Grice  herself. 

Poor  lady  I  she  had  hitherto  been  able  to  minister 
to  her  husband,  and  to  be  somewhat  helpful  in  the 


showed  her  the  two  thick  sticks  on  which  he  leant.  "  I 
cannot  take  your  arm,  I  can  never  take  anyone's  arm 
airain,"  and  so  for  days  and  days  he  used  to  wander 
about  on  his  sticks,  the  wife  ever  near,  but  always 
either  unobserved  or,  it  may  be,  testily  told  to  go 
away.  Poor  lady  !  it  almost  broke  her  heart.  One 
comfort  she  had,  and  that  was,  that  he  might  come 
out  of  this  delusion  even  as  he  had  out  of  others ; 
but  was  it  a  comfort  1  There  had  been  another  half  to 
all  the  former  delusions  which  had  to  be  undergone, 
and  so  surely  would  it  be  with  this  one  also. 

And  so  it  was.  When  that  side  of  the  nuinia  disap- 
peared, the  other  turned  up.  The  brain  seemed  to 
right  itself  for  a  while — a  few  short  hours — and  Sir 
John  threw  away  his  sticks  and  resumed  his  ordinary 
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life  so  far  as  Ladj  Grioe  was  concerned,  talking'  to  her, 
leaning  again  upon  her  arm,  showing  her  all  such  af- 
fection as  he  was  capable  of.  Biit  it  had  power  to  retain 
its  balance  only  for  a  short  time  ;  the  terrible  second 
half  of  that  trial,  as  of  all  the  others,  had  to  turn  up. 

And  it  soon  did  so.  Yes,  Lady  Grice  was  indeed  his 
wife,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  There  she  was, 
in  solid  flesh  and  blood — would  that  he  c6uld  banish 
her  from  his  sight  for  ever !  Her  picture  he  could 
get  rid  of,  if  not  of  herself,  and  he  drove  the  iwker 
through  her  portrait  in  the  dining-room,  and  smashed 
her  miniature  on  the  flag-stones  ;  but  her  very  self, 
how  could  he  ever  get  rid  of  her?  "Does  she  not 
hate  me?"  said  the  baronet ;  "  is  she  not  watchinjr  for 
every  opportunity  for  vexing  me  ?  I  believe  she'U  try 
to  poison  me  in  the  end." 

*'  Away  with  you !  "  cried  Sir  John  in  a  tremendous 
rage,  *•  away  with  you,  woman  I "  and  his  rage  culmin- 
ated in  a  fit,  and  falling  on  the  floor,  from  which  he 
was  lifted  with  difficulty  and  taken  to  his  bed.  The 
doctor  when  he  came  found  his  patient  paralysed 
down  one  side,  half  of  him  for  the  time  practically 
dead. 

v.— THE   LIFTING  OP  SIR  JOHN   GBICE'S  DOOM. 

Time  and  rest,  and  good  nursing,  with  the  help  of 
good  doctoring,  and  a  naturally  robust  constitution, 
brought  the  sick  man  round  at  last.  And  while  he 
lay  for  weeks  on  that  bed  his  change  came. 

Tidings  of  this  terrible  mental  disease  reached  poor 
Stephen  and  his  wife  in  the  workhouse,  and  they 
looked  at  one  another.  *'  Half,  half,  half,"  said  Mrs. 
Stephen,  putting  up  her  two  hands  in  horror ;  "  he 
would  not  ^\s^  a  half,  and  halves  have  been  taken 
away  from  him ;  but  we  wish  him  no  ill,  Stephen, 
we  forgive  him ;  hold  hands  with  me  and  say,  '  We 
forgive  the  poor  gentleman,  and  hope  he'll  get  his 
senses  again.'" 

I  wonder  if  that  forgiveness  could  have  passed  on 


to  Sir  John  Grice  lying  on  his  bed — the  half  Sir  John, 
for  half  of  him  was  practically  dead. 

Anyhow,  just  at  that  time  he  began  to  mend.  Some 
said  it  was  because  of  some  medicine  a  great  London 
doctor  gave  him,  and  with  his  returning  strength  of 
body  came  returning  strength  of  mind. 

That  London  doctor  was  very  interested  in  the  case 
"I  can't  say  I  know  all  about  Sir  John's  mental 
disease,"  he  wrote  to  Lady  Grice,  "but  I  do  know 
something  about  it.  I  never  met  with  but  one 
case  of  it  before ;  it  is  almost  unknown  to  the  pro- 
fession. I  am  studying  the  subject,  and  you  shall  hear 
from  me  when  I  have  matured  my  thought?  upon  it. 
Meanwhile,  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  husband  will 
entirely  recover,  but  if  there  is  anything  on  his  mind, 
or  connected  with  his  affairs,  which  could  in  any  way 
foster  this  abnormal  condition,  of  course  you  must 
see  that  it  is  removed." 

Lady  Grice  told  this  to  Sir  John  when  he  was  fitted 
to  receive  it.  Like  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  own  under- 
standing had  come  back  to  him ;  he  remembered  the 
scene  in  the  library,  and  put  together  the  halves  he 
refused,  and  the  halves  he  himself  was  denied  ;  and  as 
an  humble  and  penitent  man,  he  sent  to  the  workhouse 
for  the  former  tenant,  and  put  a  paper  in  her  hand 
with  three  coins  in  it — a  half-sovereign,  a  half-crown, 
and  a  half -penny  ;  and  another  with  three  coins  in  it 
also,  a  sovereign  complete,  a  crown  complete,  and  a 
penny  complete  ;  and  with  it  a  lease  of  that  house  and 
garden  for  999  years,  at  a  rent  of  half  a  sovereign,  and 
half  a  crown,  and  half  a  penny  a  year. 

Lady  Grice  heard  from  the  doctor  only  onc^  more, 
and  his  letter  said  that,  from  the  exceeding  rarity  of 
the  disease,  he  despaired  of  ever  mastering  its  in- 
tricacies— that  he  could  do  little  more  than  give  it 
a  name,  which  he  now  did,  and  that  Sir  John  had 
been  the  victim  of  an  insidious  cerebral  disorder, 
which  he  should  call,  from  its  affecting  only  one  half 
of  the  head  at  a  time,  Hemikbanionism. 


HELP    TO    DOUBTERS    THROUGH    THE    FAITH    OF    OTHERS 

BT  THE  BEV.   A.  BOYD  CABPENTEB,  M.A.,   BECTOB  OP  ST.   GEOBQE'S,  BLOOMSBUBY. 

(Thaiah  XXXV.  3,  4.) 


'E  hear  from  time  to  time  much 
I  talk  about  the  unbelief  of  the 
day ;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
gloomy  prognostications  that  all 
faith  and  all  religion  are  destined 
to  disappear.  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  there  is  disquietude  and 
unsettlement,  with,  in  some  cases,  a  relaxing  of  the 
spiritual  energies  and  devotions  of  those  who,  not 
being  unbelievers  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  are 
yet  affected  by  the  misgivings  that  unbelief  induces. 
With  regard  to  these  we  may  make  two  observations 
at  the  outset- 
First,  these    gloomy   forebodings    have    not    been 


reserved  for  these  latter  days.  All  along  the  line  of 
religious  life  and  progress  have  been  heard  the 
mutterings  of  unbelief;  and  so  far  from  religion 
having  been  destroyed,  it  has  grown  and  flourished, 
and  is  to-day  stronger  and  more  exalted  than  it  has 
ever  been.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  greatly  terrified 
by  the  declarations  of  those  who  tell  us  that  we  had 
better  abandon  our  position  and  surrender  at  discre- 
tion our  faith. 

Secondly,  that  with  the  altered  conditions  of  thought, 
there  are  yet  much  the  same  main  principles  running 
through  tiie  faith  of  men  in  all  times,  and  that  many 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  true  prophets  of  old  will  be 
found  applicable  and  helpful  to  all  ages  and  conditions 
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of  the  world,  as  long  as  human  natare  remains  the 
same.  For  the  prophetic  power  of  these  men  rose 
from  two  great  sources  :  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  from  their  knowledge  of  God  as  a 
personal  matter,  through  the  openness,  purity,  and 
high-mi ndedness  which  they  kept  alive  and  cherished 
in  their  own  souls. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  these  words  of  encouragement 
spoken  by  the  prophet  of  old  for  the  strengthening 
and  comforting  of  those  who  had  become  feeble- 
hearted  and  liable  to  relax  their  devotion  and  perse- 
verance. 

1.  The  circumMfafurJf  nrnU'r  which  the  prophH  xpokc. 
We  need  not  pause  to  go  into  detail  respecting  the 

times  and  circumstances  in  which  the  prophet  spoke. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out :  1.  That  there  were 
circumstances  of  danger  and  trouble  which  threatened 
to  cast  down  and  enfeeble  some,  and  the  effect  upon 
whom  was  of  a  threefold  nature : 

There  were  weak  hands — hands  falling  down  from 
the  attitude  of  prayer ;  there  were  knees  tottering 
for  lack  of  firm  faith  and  hope ;  and  there  were 
hearts  fluttered  and  impatient  from  fear. 

We  may  therefore  describe  the  effect  as  a  threefold 
relaxation — a  relaxation  of  prayer  or  religious  devotion ; 
a  relaxation  of  active  duty ;  and  the  relaxation  of 
that  peace  and  calm  quietude  of  soul  which  are  parts 
of  its  true  strength. 

2.  How  the  prophet  deals  with  such  in  a  twofold 
way. 

He  proclaims  faith  in  God  as  the  Judge,  the  Reoom- 
penser  of  mankind,  Who  will  call  to  account  and  cast 
down  the  cruel  adversaries,  and  reward  the  people  for 
their  loyalty  in  all  they  have  suffered. 

But  he  does  more.  He  bids  others  go  and  strengthen 
the  weak  hands,  confirm  the  feeble  knees,  and  pro- 
claim the  great  faith  in  God's  righteousness  and 
help. 

II.  Tli4i  proplmVn  mt-thoA  for  cimjirmhg  the  tcrah, 

1.  He  would  have  the  feeble  strengthened  and 
enoouraged  by  the  proclamation  of  faith  in  God.  He 
puts  over  against  the  conduct  of  the  adversaries,  and 
the  doubtM  and  feebleness  of  those  who  were  losing 
heart,  faith  in  God.  He  does  not  make  God's  faith- 
fulness, justice,  help,  depend  on  what  men  may  say  or 
do.  The  cruelty,  the  vices,  the  arrogance  of  their 
enemies  could  not  in  any  way  touch  the  great  fact  of 
God's  existence,  God's  righteousness,  God's  action. 
These  stood  clear  and  unaffected  by  anything  that 
men  might  say  or  do.  The  prophet  took  his  stand 
upon  his  faith  in  God — upon  God  Himself,  as  upon  an 
immovable  Rock,  against  which  all  the  waves  of  human 
passion  might  lash  in  vain.  To  man  he  opposed  God  ; 
to  human  folly.  Divine  wisdom;  to  human  doubt, 
Divine  faithfulness.  What  God  had  said,  and  what 
God  was,  that  was  enough  for  the  prophet,  and  he  fell 
back  upon  these  as  upon  an  impregnable  refuge  from 
all  human  oppositions.  It  was  a  magnifioent  faith — a 
faith  which  reached  its  glory  and  climax  in  C  hrist—  a 
faith  thatw  when  once  it  lays  hold  of  a  man,  lifts  him 


up  clear  above  all  the  distracting,  enervating  influences 
of  the  world,  so  that  whi'e  he  is  in  the  world  he  is 
not,  so  far  as  the  roots  of  his  being  are  concerned, 
of  it. 

2.  But  this  is  not  his  only  method.  He  does  not 
merely  proclaim  to  the  doubters  and  feeble  ones  faith 
in  God.  He  does  not  content  himself  with  bidding 
the  feeble  and  doubting  ones  to  believe.  That  is  just 
their  difficulty,  and  it  is  just  help  to  do  this  that  they 
want.  So  he  employs  others  as  the  means  of  strength- 
ening the  faith  of  their  weaker  brethren.  He  bids 
others  go  forth  and  help  the  feeble  and  teach  the 
weak-hearted,  and  be  a  source  of  strength  and  faith  to 
them.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  great  principle  which 
underlies  the  prophet's  method,  viz. — 

III.  The  faith  if  otlwrs  vuiy  he  a  source  of  ^aith 
tn  the  tveak. 

The  prophet  calls  not  for  the  declaration  of  faith 
in  the  abstract,  faith  as  a  mere  proposition  or  doctrine, 
but  a  living  faith,  seen  as  a  power  in  the  lives  of 
its  professors,  and  as  a  witness  to  the  weak. 

Now,  how  far  is  the  principle  implied  in  the  pro- 
phet's method  applicable?  How  far  can  or  ought 
the  faith  of  a  believer  to  have  authority  or  influence 
contributing  to  the  faith  of  others  ?  How  far  ought  a 
firm  faith  in  a  righteous  and  good  God  to  weigh  with 
the  doubter  and  weak  in  faith  /  .  How  far  to  weigh 
with  the  sceptic  1  One  such  faith  stops  the  mouth  of 
scepticism,  and  shuts  it  up  within  the  compass  of  a 
very  limited  area  Let  us  think  of  this  a  little  more 
closely. 

1.  A  believer  comes  forward  with  the  declaration  of 
his  faith.  He  says,  '*I  know  and  am  convinced  that 
there  is  a  good  and  righteous  God."  He  may  or 
he  may  not  advance  his  reason.  Anyway,  he  has 
got  not  only  his  conviction,  but  he  says  he  knows 
God.  Now,  what  can  be  said  in  opposition.'  No 
amount  of  scepticism  can  affirm  that  there  is  no  God, 
where  there  is  a  single  witness  who  knows  that  there 
is.  All  that  the  unbeliever  can  ask  is.  Is  the  witness 
honest,  and  is  he  reasonably  intelligent  1  If  he  be  both, 
then  no  amount  of  unbelief  can  destroy  this  positive 
witness.  All  the  sceptic  can  logically  affirm  in  reply  is, 
that  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  he  does  not  know  God, 
or  cannot  perceive  Him.  But  his  lack  of  knowledge 
cannot  disprove  the  other's  faith.  It  is  so  in  other 
matters.  Two  men  of  different  powers  of  hearing 
are  present  when  a  certain  note  is  struck— a  fine,  high 
note,  or  soft,  deep  one.  The  one  with  acute  hearing 
declares  he  hears  it,  the  other  is  deaf  to  it.  The  one 
who  fails  to  hear  cannot  advance  his  failure  as  an 
argument  against  any  such  note  having  been  struck. 
The  one  man's  declaration  that  he  has  heard  is  positive 
witness  against  what  is  after  all  but  a  merely  nega- 
tive declaration  on  the  part  of  the  other  that  he  has 
not  heard.  And  the  positive  evidence  of  his  companion, 
if  he  be  an  honest  and  intelligent  man,  must  and 
ought  to  outweigh  the  mere  negative  experience  of 
his  less  fortunate  friend.  And  so  when  there  is  one 
honest  and  intelligent  being  in  the  world  to  come 
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forward  and  say  that  down  in  the  depth  of  his  spirit 
he  knows  and  perceives  God,  all  the  unbelief  and  lack 
of  such  experience  cannot  crash  it;  and  it  alone 
suffices  to  deprive  all  others  from  asserting  as  a 
positive  fact  that  there  \a  no  Grod.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  positive  evidence  will  compel  positive  belief; 
but  it  will  destroy  the  right  of  unbelief  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  that  of  which  belief  is 
a  positive  witness.  The  negative  is  always  harder  of 
proof  than  the  positive. 

2.  But  we  may  go  a  step  further.  This  positive 
assertion  not  only  acts  negatively  in  so  far  as  it  bars 
the  assertion  that  there  Ib  no  God.  It  also  in  its  turn 
acts  positively  with  regard  to  unbelief ;  for  its  asser- 
tion implies  that  there  is  a  God  not  only  for  the 
believer  but  for  the  unbeliever,  and  the  weight  of  this 
assertion  regulates  the  probability  of  the  presence  of 
God,  unperceived  though  He  may  be  by  the  unbeliever. 
If  a  true  and  intelligent  witness  declares  that  he  does 
know  G<xl,  that  it  is  as  certain  a  fact  to  his  spirit  as  any 
other  fact  in  the  universe,  it  at  least  implies  the 
probability  that  the  unbelief  of  the  doubter  may 
arise  not  from  the  truth  of  his  unbelief,  but  from  the 
defect  of  his  perceptive  faculties.  And  belief  can  at 
least  lay  claim  to  this,  that  unbelief  shall  not  make 
matters  worse  by  shutting  up  his  organs  of  perception, 
but,  admitting  the  possibility  of  being  wrong,  do  his 
best  to  find  out  if  he  be  so.  The  faith  of  one  honest 
man  ought  thus  to  shake  the  unbelief  of  many,  and  send 
them  searching  after  €rod,  if  haply  they  may  find  Him. 

3.  But  we  advance  a  step  further.  It  is  through  the 
heart  and  spirit  that  God  is  most  truly  known — not  so 
much  by  head  or  logic,  but  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
heart.  Now,  this  spiritual  faculty  by  which  Grod  is 
known  is  common  to  all ;  and  while  some  possess  Him 
more  fully,  know  more  of  the  length  and  depth  of  His 
presence,  there  are  intimations  of  His  presence  in  every 
heart.  For  love,  conscience,  the  craving  for  a  higher 
power,  are  those  characteristics  which  belong  to  man, 
as  to  one  made  for  God,  and  not  complete  except  in 
relation  with  God.  And  thus,  while  there  are  different 
degrees  of  knowledge,  there  are  facultioa  of  knowledge 
more  or  less  in  (^very  houI.  These  may  have  lost  much 
of  their  keenness,  grow^n  faint  or  feeble  through  being 
neglected,  but  still  they  are  there  in  germs,  and  in  a 
withered  and  impaired  state.  And  it  behoves  each 
man  to  see  that  these  spiritual  faculties  be  treated 
fairly,  and  that  all  that  impairs  them  be  removed  ;  and 
that  is  just  what  the  prophet  suggests  when  he  says, 
Strengthen  the  weak  hands,  the  feeble  knees,  the 
flurried  and  impatient  heart.  For  what  is  that  but  an 
exhortation  also  to  these  doubting  ones  not  to  oease 
all  their  eflPortn,  but  to  keep  alive  and  fresh  their 
Bpiritual  powers ;  to  continue  to  pray  and  seek  for 
God ;  to  continue!  to  act  out  life's  duties  along  the 
appointed  path  of  service,  and  to  let  the  fever  and 
impatience  of  their  hearts,  which  only  confuse  it, 
pass  away,  and  the  normal  state  of  quietness  and 


patience  take  their  place  ?  And  there  will  then  be  i 
greater  chance  of  strength  and  faith  sjid  oonra^r 
coming  back  to  cast  out  the  doubt  and  uncertaintT 
and  weakness. 

Now,  if  all  this  be  so,  we  cannot  stop  with  ti- 
prophet  who  wrote  these  words.  We  tnm  to  a  higher 
and  greater  Authority  than  any  Old  Testament  teacbti 
— even  to  Christ  Himself.  We  have  the  witness  tl 
Jesus  Christ,  and 

1.  His  personal  faith.  There  never  was  so  ?troa: 
or  confident  a  faith  as  His.  He  speaks  in  a  wayi^ 
which  none  other  did.  He  not  only  knew  that  thcr^ 
was  a  God,  but  He  declared  that  He  and  God  were  out. 
Here,  then,  is  most  positive  assertion. 

2.  And  Who  was  He  Who  made  this  assertion  \ 
On  the  purely  human  side  He  was  the  most  tmthfTil 

His  whole  life  and  character  were  above  sospicioc  f-l 
anything  but  the  most  absolute  truthfulness. 

His  was  also  the  very  highest  spiritnal  life,  witii 
just  that  which  is  the  special  faculty  for  the  peroepdc^ 
of  God  most  highly  developed  and  most  perfect.  Sack 
an  absolutely  good  spirituality  has  never  been  s«*ii 
before  or  since.  And  thus,  in  the  sphere  of  the  spirit. 
He  could  speak  with  an  authority  given  to  none  else. 
He  was  wisest  of  the  wise.  We  have  only  to  g^lance  &: 
the  principles  He  enunciated  and  the  methods  He 
employed  to  perceive  that  He  was  the  greatest  Mseor 
of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  human  nature  and 
life.  He  therefore  stands  as  an  unrivalled  Witnes 
for  religious  truth. 

Hence  all  else  must  give  way  to  Him  in  this  matter. 
When  He  speaks,  scepticism  becomes  dumb.  Whfs 
He  gives  an  emphatic  "  Yes,'*  who  shall  dare  aay  '*  No  ' 
If  all  the  world  were  ranged  on  ona  side,  and  opp(x»ed 
to  Jesus  Christ.  I  would  stand  by  Him,  listen  to  Him. 
accept  His  declaration  of  a  knowledge  of  a  matter  ii: 
the  sphere  wherein  He  reigns  supreme  amongst  the 
sons  of  men. 

But  we  pass  one  step  further.  What  is  the  snpremacr 
He  has  won — this  unique  greatness  which  is  His .'  Tbr 
historians  of  His  life  and  teaching  could  never  hav^ 
invented  it.  And  if  He  was  not  what  He  is  represented 
to  have  been,  what  was  He  ?  Shall  we  rank  Him  onlj 
with  men  ?  Man  He  was,  but  more  than  man.  TITiAt 
shall  we  call  His  greatness?  Can  we  give  it  anyotbei 
name  than  that  of  Divine?  And,  if  so,  then  then 
comes  straight  from  the  Source  of  all  life,  all  low, 
all  knowledge,  all  power,  the  radiant  li^ht  of  tl>t 
knowledge  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  sh«d 
abroad  in  our  hearts.  And  then  it  is  that,  as  the 
prophet  of  old,  but  in  a  far  higher,  more  efficieot 
way,  He  lifts  up  our  failing  hands  when  He  bid?  itf 
pray  to  and  trust  to  our  Father  in  heaven  ;  stren?th«n.^ 
our  tottering  footsteps  when  He  bids  us  take  up  our 
cross  and  follow  Him  in  obedience  and  faith  and 
hope ;  and.  banishing  the  fever-heat  of  impatiencr, 
fills  our  hearts  and  minds  with  the  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding  and  every  device  of  mao. 
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Mighty  Saviour !  we  obey 

Thy  Divine,  commanding  voice ; 
Thou  hast  tiiught  our  feet  the  way, 

In  Thy  mandate  we  rejoice. 
Un  Thy  promise  we  rely, 

Hear  us  from  Thy  lofty  throne ; 
Shine  upon  us  from  on  high, 

Ble<j8  and  seal  us  as  Thy  own. 


You  are  buiied  with  the  Lord, 

In  the  Lord  you  rise  again ; 
Now  you  live  upon  His  word, 

Who,  to  ransom  you,  was  shiin. 
Hear  the  voice  that  speaks  from  Heaveu, 

This  is  My  appointed  way  ; 
You,  whose  sins  He  has  forgiven, 

Follow  Him  without  delay. 
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'COMPANIONSHIP  S." 

A   WORD   TO   YOUNG  MEN. 


MAN,  being  a  gregarious  animal,  must  have  com- 
munion with  his  kind.  If  this  earth  be  a 
wilderness,  he  will  not  tramp  it  alone.  The 
gratification  of  this  God-implanted  desire  for  fel- 
lowship, when  wisely  directed,  makes  life  a  joyous 
thing,  and  us  a  joy  to  others.  The  possession  of  such 
an  instinct,  however,  involves  responsibility,  since 
it  may  lead  us  to 
adopt  friendships 
which    may   either  | 

prove  pinions  to 
bear  us  upward,  or 
millstones  round 
our  necks  to  sink 
us  to  perdition.  A 
companionship  is, 
in  fact,  a  ship  re- 
quiring the  strictest 
survey,  the  most 
thorough  overhaul- 
ing; and  no  man 
should  venture  on 
board  till  he  has 
satisfied  himself 
that  his  vessel  is 
classed  A  1,  and  is 
tight,  staunch,  and 
strong,  and  eveigr 
way  fitted  for  life's 
voyage. 

The  moral  nature 
of  a  young  man, 
fresh  from  the 
wholesome  re- 
straints of  home, 
labours  under  the 
inherent  disadvan- 
tage, peculiar  to 
the  race,  of  a  bias, 

an  accursed  predisposition  towards  evil.  With  us  all 
there  is  a  lurking  inclination  to  shake  hands  with 
the  enemy  over  the  wall. 

Defences  which  have  withstood  open  assaults  with 
methods  of  warfare  fully  understood,  have  crumbled 
to  the  blinded  batteries  and  insidiously  laid  mines  of 
evil  companionships. 

You  start  for  the  railway  station,  yon  reach  your 
platform,  you  encounter  an  aoqnaintance.  you  take  your 
seat  beside  him.  The  train  starts,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
you  are  surprised  at  the  discpvery  that  you  are  not 
going  the  way  you  intended  :  you  have,  in  fact,  been 
insensibly  shunted  on  to  the  wrong  line — ^your  com- 
panion's line.  So  with  the  first  step  towards  min ;  the 
initial  deflections  and  gradations  are  very,  very  slight, 
bnt  the  two  ways  of  life  and  death  ultimately  diverge 
as  widely  as  the  poles.  A  young  man  walks  with 
ungodly  young  men,  gets  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
dissipated  yonng  men,  and  eventually  settles  down 
quite  comfortably  in  his  seat  as  the  boon  companion 
of  atheism  and  infidelity. 


There  is,  in  fact,  not  the  slightest  chance  for  a  young 
fellow  apart  from  the  grace  of  God.  He  is  exposed  to 
multiform  dangers,  but  probably  none  are  more  potent 
than  those  which  co-exist  with  and  are  peculiar  to  a 
generous  nature.  Have  you  a  taste  for  music  ?  Have 
you  a  sweet  voice  /  Are  you  polished  and  well  read  ? 
Can  you  chat  acceptably  /    Can  you  appreciate  a  good 

joke  and  a  stiff 
gla^  of  grog  1  Can 
3'ou  lend  a  fellow  a 
croA^Ti  at  a  minute's 
notice  .'  Then  you 
will  be  voted  a  jolly 
jjood  fellow,  just 
the  man  to  keep 
company  alive.  You 
will  receive  a  score 
of  invitations  where 
an  ungenial  man  of 
mediocre  attain- 
ments will  receive 
one. 

The  succulent 
branches  of  a  rose- 
tree  will  attract  a 
hundred  parasites 
where  a  common 
thorn  will  be 
passed  by.  Wasps 
will  infest  a  sugar- 
cask  when  they  will 
fly  from  vinepar. 
So  if  you  are  sweet- 
tempered  and  ac- 
complished, tempta- 
tions will  multiply 
around  you,  and 
these  will  be  all  the 
more  potent  be- 
cause we  are  so  easily  caught  by  flattery,  60  easily 
cajoled  when  compliments  are  flying. 

The  devil  is  a  cunning  angler  ;  if  he  cannot  land  his 
trout  by  hook,  he  will  take  to  tickling.  As  the  sensa- 
tion is  grateful,  comforting,  he  seldom  fails.  WTio 
does  not  like  to  be  sought  after?  Who  does  not 
appreciate  the  golden  opinions  of  his  fellows !  A 
young  man,  rather  than  be  considered  strait-laced, 
accepts  an  invitation  into  questionable  society.  A 
compliment  has  been  paid  him,  and  he  does  not  quite 
like  to  say  "  No"  ;  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
his  presence  at  one  midnight  carnival,  besides  jeopard- 
ising his  earthly  prospects  and  putting  his  own  soul  in 
peril,  will  label  the  whole  proceedings  as  respectable, 
and  be  referred  to  with  pride  as  a  precedent  for  others 
equally  respectable,  the  profound  importance  of  the 
step  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

There  is  current  to-day  a  devilish  maxim  that  every 
young  man  must  have  his  fling.  No  stone  will  be  left 
unturned  to  convert  you  to  the  same  opinion.  Yon 
will  be  urged  to  add  to  your  knowledge  by  seeing  life 
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in  all  its  phases  at  theatres,  music-halls,  danciniir- 
saloons,  i^ambling-hells,  and  gin-palaces.  You  will 
be  wheedled  into  these  whitewashed  charnel-houses, 
these  {gilded  soul-traps,  these  vile  manufactories 
where  the  raw  and  loathsome  material  of  vice  is 
worked  up  into  captivating  and  marketable  shape. 
For  God's  sake,  beware !  Give  heed  to  the  warnings 
of  Scripture,  and  the  danger-signals  standing  at  every 
inch  of  the  way.  These  pure-minded,  high-principled 
young  men — these  young  men  who  tell  you  they  know 
what's  what — only  just  go  in  to  sec^  that's  all — go 
in  pure,  come  out  corrupted — go  in  rich,  come  out 
beggared— go  in  in  the  prime  of  health  and  man- 
hood, come  out  sapped  of  their  vigour,  shorn  of  all 
nobility,  bearing  away  the  undying  germs  of  death. 
Then  the  old  home,  once  a  place  of  joy,  becomes  the 
abode  of  lamentation. 

That  rippling  and  pellucid  stream,  issuing  from  yon 
spring  in  the  upland,  gambols  and  sings  along  its 
merry  way,  and  carries  a  cheerful  face  until  it  takes 
its  downward  plunge  into  the  muddy,  sewage-laden 
river  below.  For  a  few  short  yards  it  seems  to  hold 
its  own,  and  to  run  hand-in-hand  with  the  other, 
maintaining  the  while  its  own  native  and  distinctive 
purity ;  but  the  brightness  gradually  fades  from  its 
face,  as  it  mingles  with,  becomes  assimilated  to,  and 
loses  itself  amid  the  surrounding  foulness.  A  young 
man  links  himself  with  ungodliness ;  at  first,  going 
with  the  stream  does  not  appear  to  contaminate  him, 
and  he  will  boast  that  he  can  at  any  time  shake  off 
evil  influences  as  a  duck  shakes  water  from  its  back. 
But  no  man  can  escape  the  relentless  law  of  cause 
and  effect  Fire  will  bum ;  impurity  will  corrupt. 
Association  with  fast  young  men,  who  make  the 
Bible  their  jest-book,  and  parody  its  most  sublime 
utterances :  who  neglect  God's  house,  and  speak 
of  religious  assemblies  as  "  creeping  meetings,"  and 
of  preaching  as  '*  Bible-thumping,"  will  inevitably 
leave    its   stamp   upon   your   character.      Insensibly 


the  current  slang  will  be  adopted ;  the  Vulgai*  jest 
will  excite  a  smile ;  the  profane  narrative  will  be 
tolerated — ^yea,  enjoyed.  The  thistle-seeds  wafted 
from  the  neighbouring  garden  will  take  root  in 
yours.  Our  moral  nature  is  a  phonograph  of  the 
highest  order  and  most  delicate  mechanism.  It 
faithfully  records  and  speaks  out  the  impressions 
received  within.  If  the  voices  we  heed  are  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish,  the  output  will  be  earthly,  sen- 
sual, devilish.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  heed  the 
still  small  voice,  the  soft  whisperings  of  a  conscience 
Divinely  illuminated,  our  lives  will  speak  most  dis- 
tinctly of  God's  grace  and  the  possibilities  of  a  puri- 
fied and  ennobled  manhood. 

Get,  then,  where  the  heavenly  voices  can  reach  you, 
and  be  swift  to  act  upon  their  blest  communications. 
Wait  but  a  little  while,  and  the  other  voices  will  all 
be  hushed.  In  a  few  short  years  these  flash  young  men 
will  be  no  more.  They  tread  a  path  bestrewed  with 
fading  flowers,  but  which  is  but  a  short  cut  to  the 
grave.  Not  many  years  since,  I  knew  a  young  fellow, 
respectably  connected,  who  heartily  subscribed  to  this 
maxim  that  every  young  man  must  have  his  fling. 
He  was  very  consistent,  and  practised  what  he 
preached.  He  swore  well,  drank  well,  was  a  good 
hand  at  cards  and  billiards.  He  could  crack  a  foul 
joke,  and  boast  most  truthfully  of  his  numerous  ex- 
cesses. Yea,  he  was  a  very  hero,  a  kind  of  planet, 
round  which  large  clusters  of  minor  satellites  re- 
volved. His  light  burnt  brilliantly,  evoked  applause ; 
but  lacking  power  of  continuity,  suddenly  went  out. 
A  virulent  disease,  with  bull-dog  ferocity,  fastened 
upon  his  body,  seized  his  very  vitals,  and  would  not 
leave  go  till  its  fangs  had  met ;  then  it  flung  its 
mangled  victim  into  a  dishonoured  grave,  and  left  it 
.  there  for  decent  folks  to  bury.  Yet  he  was  deemed  a 
good-natured,  generous-hearted  young  man,  a  jolly 
good  sort  of  fellow ;  but  he  cracked  his  last  joke  at 
thirty  I 
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Above  everything,  seek  Divine  wisdom.  Lay  the 
whole  matter  in  prayer  before  your  God  and  Father, 
and  He  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  godly  men.  In 
doing  this.  Ho  will  not  work  miracles  just  to  save  you 
trouble  ;  His  wisdom  will  probably  co-operate  with 
your  common  sense.  If  you  want  congenial  and  help- 
ful companionships,  you  will  be  prompted  to  go 
where  they  are  to  be  found :  viz.,  at  such  places  as  a 
Christian  church,  a  Simday-school,  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  an  Institute  for  Mutual  Im- 
provement. 

Such  institutions  and  their  adherents  may  not  be 
in  high  esteem  with  the  crowd,  but  they  may  prove  a 
means  of  grace  to  you,  as  they  have  to  thousands. 

Then  get  in  the  way  of  young  men  who,  drawn 


shy  of  all  hot-beds  of  vice — foul  cesspools,  giving 
forth  noisome  and  pestilential  exhalations,  which 
carry  poison  alike  to  the  physical  as  to  the  moral 
system,  paralysing  all  spiritual  forces,  destroying  all 
longings  for  better  things,  vitiating  alike  the  judg- 
ment and  the  appetite,  enfeebling  the  voice  of  con- 
science, taking  off  the  keen  edge  of  moral  sensitive- 
ness —  foul  prison-houses,  in  which  the  soul  chafes 
against  its  fetters,  and  pants  and  gasps  for  pure  air, 
but  cannot  get  it. 

Your  manhood  can  only  be  clothed  upon  with 
nobility,  and  answer  the  high  end  of  its  creation,  as 
it  is  exposed  to  ennobling  influences,  and  brought 
into  touch  with  the  uplifting  powers  of  an  unseen 
world. 


together  by  kindred  sympathies,  and  animated  by 
noble  purposes,  combine  in  defence  of  common  in- 
terests. In  all  good  work,  and  earnest  resolves  for 
holy  living,  a  sympathetic  friend  comes  as  a  fresh 
inspiration.  Men  of  science  and  art  bind  themselves 
together  and  meet  at  their  clubs  for  mutual  inter- 
course ;  young  men  bound  for  heaven,  and  intent 
on  heavenly  things,  also  find  much  real  strength,  en- 
couragement, and  true  happiness  in  their  associations. 
Even  a  bird  sings  sweetest  for  company.  Those  trees 
grow  tallest,  straightest,  and  freest  from  gnarls, 
which  are  farthest  from  the  forest's  fringe ;  for 
them  companionships  are  a  real  protection,  an  in- 
centive to  uprightness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tree  which  stands  isolated  comes  in  for  the  full 
force  of  every  blast,  and  is  in  tremors  when  the 
occupants  of  the  inner  chambers  of  the  forest  know 
no  perturbation. 

If  you  have  any  deep  concern  for  your  own  well- 
bt»ing,  embrace  every  opportunity  for  getting  in  the 
way  of  good  men  and  good  books.  The  common 
instinct  of  self-preservation  should  lead  you  to  fight 


Walking  with  God  and  working  for  God  will  bring 
you  into  close  fellowship  with  the  Purest  Being  in 
the  universe,  and  with  the  noblest  spirits  which  have 
ever  moved  on  earth.  It  will  correct  all  false  esti- 
mates of  this  world's  glamoured  enchantments,  and 
fix  your  affections  on  things  meet  for  pure-souled 
contemplation. 

Break  away,  then,  from  every  entanglement.  Let 
those  long-buried  seeds  of  Bible  truth  fructify  in 
your  heart.  Give  the  emancipated  powers  of  your 
being  full  play  and  exercise,  that  God  may  be 
honoured,  our  common  manhood  vindicated,  and  the 
world  made  the  better.  Is  this  life  an  obstacle  race .' 
— the  more  scope  for  your  powers  of  endurance.  Is 
it  one  great  battle-field,  on  which  the  contending^ 
forces  of  good  and  evil  are  in  deadly  conflict  \ — then, 
being  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it,  you  will  not  care 
to  act  a  coward  s  part ;  you  will  seek  out  comrades, 
and,  buckling  on  your  armour,  sally  forth,  hopefal 
and  courageous  in  the  consciousness  that  your  Great 
Captain  will  lead  you  to  certain  victory. 

Sam  Twinklb. 
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EDITH'S     GREEN     DRESS. 

A   STORY    OF    SELF-DENIAL. 
BY  M.  PAYNE-SMITH. 


T  was  such  a  charmingr  dress, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  Edith 
MaplesoQ  lost  her  heart  to  it. 
She  saw  it  at  a  concert  soon 
after  Christmas,  and  it  so  took 
her  fancy,  that  before  long  she 
began  to  wonder  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  haw; 
one  like  it  some  day. 
Mr.  Mapleson  was  a  poor  man,  with  a  large  family 
of  dauyrhters,  and  as  they  had  plenty  of  brains,  and 
but  little  money,  he  and  his  wife  came  to  the  very 
sensible  conclusion  that  the  girls  had  better  learn  to 
work  while  they  were  young  and  strong,  and  so  have 
something  better  to  trust  to  for  their  future  than  the 
little  money  he  could  leave  them  or  the  chance  of 
marriage.  So  Maud  went  to  Newnham,  and  then  got 
a  situation  as  mathematical  mistress  in  a  high-school, 
and  Edith,  who  cared  only  for  music,  spent  two  years 
in  a  German  Conservatoire,  and  then  came  home  to 
try  her  best  at  teaching.  She  was  fortunate,  too,  for 
the  music  mistress  at  Maud's  school  was  rather  over- 
done with  pupils,  and  was  glad  to  hand  over  the 
younger  ones  to  Edith,  who  thereby  earned  enough  to 
pay  for  her  dress,  and  put  a  little  money  into  the 
saviiigs  bank  for  a  rainy  day.  After  a  year  or  so  she 
got  a  few  more  pupils,  and  then  her  extravagant 
design  gradually  took  hold  of  her  mind. 

It  was  such  a  tasteful  dress,  so  simple  and  yet  so 
elegant,  soft  folds  of  delicate  green  with  thQ  faintest 
suspicion  of  blue  in  it  (not  enough  to  make  it  a 
decided  peacock),  and  the  draperies  hung  as  only  an 
Indian  silk  can  hang — ^just  the  colour  for  a  fair  girl, 
just  the  material  for  a  slender  figure  :  and  Edith  was 
both  fair  and  slender. 

The  Maplesons  were  not  gay  people,  but  when  there 
is  a  house  full  of  pleasant,  pretty  girls,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  little  society,  and  Tom,  who  was  in  his  father's 
office,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  bringing  his  friends 
home  to  see  his  sisters,  so  that  evening  dresses  were 
wanted ;  and  as  the  girls  made  them  at  home,  they  did 
not  cost  much. 

Now  Edith's  idea,  when  it  got  so  far  into  shape  as 
to  be  confided  to  Maud  and  Katie  (the  eldest  sister, 
who  stayed  at  home  and  looked  after  household 
matters),  was  this.  She  would  buy  a  soft  Indian  silk 
in  the  spring,  and  wear  it  on  Sundays  and  for  grand 
afternoon  occasions,  tennis  parties  or  "at  homes," 
during  the  summer;  then  in  the  autumn  she  would 
alter  it  a  little,  and  make  it  her  best  evening  dress  for 
the  winter,  so  that  by  using  it  for  two  dresses  she 
should  not  be  afraid  of  spending  the  extra  money  it 
would  cost  her.  Maud  and  Katie  both  agreed  that  it 
would  be  delightful,  for  what  girl  is  not  interested 
in  pretty  dresses  1  and  Katie  promised  to  help  make  it 
when  the  time  came,  and  the  precious  silk  was  really 
bough  c.  Then  Edith  began  to  save  up  her  money,  and 
soon  found  out  several  ways  of  saving  a  little.    She 


mended  up  her  old  gloves,  and  decided  that  she 
would  have  no  new  ones  while  she  could  hide  them 
in  her  muff.  She  went  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
Saturday  **Pops,"  instead  of  the  balcony,  thereby 
saving  two  shillings  nearly  every  week,  for  she  was 
a  regular  attendant  at  concerts,  knowing  that  nothing 
is  so  useful  for  a  musician  as  hearing  good  music  well 
played.  Then  it  struck  her  that  she  might  just  as 
well  walk  to  and  from  the  high-school,  and  not  only 
save  her  omnibus  fare,  but  get  some  wholesome  exer- 
cise. This  last  economy  brought  her  a  new  friend, 
and  in  a  very  natural  manner.  Among  the  numerous 
teachers  at  the  high-school  were  two  Miss  Hender- 
sons, the  elder  a  careworn  middle-aged  woman,  who 
taught  one  of  the  younger  classes ;  the  younger  a 
bright-faced  girl  about  Edith's  age,  who  gave  drawing 
lessons,  and,  being  an  afternoon  teacher,  left  about  the 
same  time  as  Edith.  It  was  not  long  before  the  two 
girls  found  that  their  roads  lay  together,  and  soon 
they  got  hxto  a  habit  of  waiting  for  each  other,  and 
•  in  their  daily  homeward  walk  soon  grew  from 
acquaintances  to  friends. 

Faith  Henderson  talked  a  good  deal  about  her 
own  affairs,  and  before  long  Edith  found  out  tliat 
teaching  for  a  living  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
teaching  when  there  was  a  home  to  go  to,  and  when 
the  loss  of  a  pupil  was  not  a  very  serious  matter. 
The  two  Hendersons  had  nothing  but  their  earnings 
to  live  on,  and  as  Faith  could  not  make  much  money 
as  yet,  there  was  a  very  narrow  margin,  and  Miss 
Henderson  had  every  reason  to  look  anxious  and 
careworn. 

Faith  had  a  castle  in  the  air,  which  she  confided 
to  Edith,  which  was  that  if  only  she  could  get  some 
illustrating  to  do,  she  might  make  more  money  by 
her  original  drawings  than  by  teaching,  and  so 
save  her  sister  anxiety  and  worry.  But  illustrating 
is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  all  Faith's 
inquiries  so  far  had  been  fruitless,  which  was  a 
great  pity,  as  she  had  considerable  talent,  and  had 
been  thoroughly  well  taught. 

So  the  short  winter  days  gave  place  to  the  promise 
of  spring,  and  Edith's  savings  grew  larger,  and  her 
dress  became  something  more  than  a  hope.  "  I  saw 
just  the  colour  I  want  in  Regent  Street  to-day,"  she 
told  Maud  one  evening.  *'It  was  three  and  eleven- 
pence a  yard,  so  with  enough  velvet  for  collar  and 
cuffs,  and  a  little  nice  lace,  I  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  it  for  four  pounds." 

"Four  pounds  is  a  good  deal  for  a  dress,"  said 
Maud  thoughtfully,  "How  much  have  you  got 
towards  it?" 

"I  have  saved  fifteen  shillings  in  little  expenses, 
and  I  mean  to  put  the  money- 1  get  for  my  lessons 
to  the  Johnsons  to  it.  I  shall  have  three  guineas 
from  them,  so  I  have  only  two  more  shillings  to 
make  up,"  answered  Edith.  "Isn't  it  nice  to  earn 
money  and  be   able   to  buy  one's  own  things?     I 
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*  Faith,  I  have  a  surprise  for  you.' "-p.  768. 


should  hate  to  have  to  go  to  father  for  every thiujr, 
like  some  girls  do/' 

"  Some  girls  dou't  have  sensible  fathers,  who 
teach  them  to  worTc/'  answered  Maud ;  "  but  you  are 
quite  right,  Bdie.  You  will  wear  your  dress  with 
much  more  satisfaction  than  if  it  were  just  given 
you." 

''  I  am  quite  sure  of  that/'  said  Edith ;  '*  and 
besides  the  pleasure  of  earning  it,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  saving  for  it  It  is  quite  astonishing  how 
many  penoe  one  wastes  when  one  is  not  looking 
after  them.  And  then,  if  I  had  not  taken  to  walking 
home  after  school,  I  should  not  have  known  Faith 
Henderson,  so  I  have  gained  that  as  well/* 

''  Yes :  that  is  a  good  thing  too,''  said  Maud,  who 
was  getting  sleepy.  "Had  not  we  better  go  to — 
sleep  ? "  which  remark  wa.s  accompanied  by  such  a 
tremendous  yawn  that  Edith  could  only  agree  to  it. 

March  winds  were  more  than  usually  trying  that 
year,  and  one  day  a  sudden  heavy  shower  caught 
Faith  Henderson  on  her  way  to  school,  and  though 
she  made  light  of  it,  the  cold  rain  and  the  damp 
clothes  in  which  she  gave  her  lessons  told  on  her,  and 
the  biting  wind  on  her  way  back  finished  by  giving 
her  a  thorough  chill.  Edith  missed  her  at  school 
several  days,  and  then  asked  Miss  Henderson  what 
had  become  of  her.  Miss  Henderson's  anxious  face 
was  a  little  more  troubled  than  usual  as  she 
answered,  "Faith's  cold  has  turned  to  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  I  am  sorry  to  say ; "  then,  as  Edith's  sym- 


imthisiug  face  drew  her  from  her  usual  reserve.  "  She 
is  so  good  and  patient,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  some 
time  before  she  is  strong  again,  and  she  won't  be  able 
to  come  back  this  term  at  all." 

"Never  mind."  said  Edith,  who  guessed  at  the 
anxiety  which  the  elder  sister  must  feel,  **she  will 
soon  get  better,  and  the  holidays  will  set  her  up  again* 
May  I  oome  and  see  her?" 

"  She  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,"  answered  Miss 
Henderson;  "she  finds  the  long  day  alone  so  weari- 
some ;  but  you  must  not  stay  long,  as  she  is  very  weak." 
Then  the  elder  sister  went  off  to  give  another  lesson, 
and  Edith  made  her  way  to  the  shabby  lodgings 
where  Faith  was  spending  the  long  dull  day.  She 
brightened  up  on  Edith's  entrance,  and  was  quite 
cheery  for  about  ten  minutes,  but  she  was  so  weak 
from  illness  that  the  short  visit  tired  her,  and  Edith 
had  to  leave  her,  promising  to  come  again. 

Come  again  she  did  with  great  regularity,  bringing 
books,  and  anything  she  or  her  mother  could  think  of 
to  cheer  the  invalid  :  sometimes  it  was  a  tiny  mould 
of  jelly  or  blanc-mange,  sometimes  a  book  of  engrayisgs 
for  her  to  look  at,  sometimes  a  bunch  of  violets  to 
sweeten  the  room.  At  any  rate,  her  visits  shortened 
the  long,  dreary  days,  when  Miss  Henderson  must  be 
out  and  at  work,  and  Faith  could  only  lie  on  the  sofa, 
too  weak  to  draw,  and  tired  of  the  room,  and  ever>'- 
thing  in  it,  with  that  weariness  which  only  an  in- 
valid can  feel. 

It  wanted  a  week  to  the  Easter  holidays  when  ft 
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very  exciting  invitation  came  to  the  MaplesonB. 
Some  friends  of  theirs  in  the  country,  with  a  bi^ 
house  and  ground»,  wrote  to  invite  Maud  and  £jdith 
to  spend  a  fortnight  with  them.  ''  We  shan't  have 
much  f?oin<r  on/'  they  wrote;  "but  the  east  wind 
must  stop  blowin{v  soon,  and  you  two  Londoners  will 
be  happy  in  the  woods  among  primroses  and  violets/' 

"  Happy  ?  I  should  think  so  ! "  cried  Maud,  for- 
getting her  dignity  as  a  high-schoolmistress  as  she 
fairly  danced  round  the  room.  "  Fancy  woods  full  of 
primroses,  and  all  the  green  things  coming  out  1  Oh, 
Bdie  1  won't  we  enjoy  ourselves  I " 

'*It  will  be  delightful,"  said  Edith,  more  soberly. 
*'  I  only  wish  Faith  were  going  too." 

'*  Tes,"  remarked  Mrs.  Mapleson  ;  *'  now  that  Faith 
ifl  getting  better,  a  fortnight's  change  would  do  her 
all  the  good  in  the  world.'* 

The  remark  was  quietly  made,  but  it  stayed  in 
Edith's  mind  all  day ;  and  when  she  went  to  see 
Faith  in  the  afternoon  she  was  once  more  struck  by 
the  contrast  in  their  lives.  The  wind  had  changed  at 
last,  and  Faith  had  crept  out  for  a  little  fresh  air» 
and  Edith  met  her  a  hundred  yards  or  so  from  her 
lodgings,  looking  utterly  exhausted. 

*'  It  is  my  first  walk,"  she  said,  with  a  wan  smile,  as 
she  took  Edith's  arm,  "and  I  think  I  have  been  a 
little  too  far." 

Edith  helped  her  home,  and  when  she  was  safe 
indoors  the  two  girls  began  to  talk  ;  but  Faith  was  a 
little  dreamy,  and  presently  burt^t  out — 

'*!  can't  help  it,  Edith!  It's  horribly  selfish  of 
me,  but  I  can't  attend  to  what  you  are  saying,  for  I 
have  had  such  a  disappointment  to-day." 

**  Have  you  \  what  was  it .' "  asked  Edith,  who  for 
her  part  had  been  distracted  by  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  in  her  own  news. 

*' Maria  was  hoping  that  I  should  be  able  to  get 
away  for  a  change,  and  we  had  heard  of  a  convales- 
cent home  for  ladies  at  Bournemouth,  but  now  she 
finds  there  would  be  a  guinea  a  week  to  pay,  so  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  go.  And  oh  !  Edith,"  she  continued, 
*'  I  do  BO  long  for  some  sea-air,  and  something  besides 
the  street  to  look  at." 

"  You  poor  darling  !  "  cried  Edith  ;  "  I  don't  wonder 
you  are  disappointed.  Don't  you  think  there  is  any 
chance  of  your  being  able  to  manage  it  ? " 

"Not  the  very  slightest;  you  know  we  are  never 
very  well  off,  and  I  have  lost  half  a  term's  salary  by 
being  ill,  and  there  is  the  doctor  to  be  paid,  and  I 
have  had  tonics  and  things.  It  all  runs  up  to  a  lot  of 
money,  and  we  shall  be  very  short  for  some  time." 

"  Three  weeks  at  the  sea  would  have  set  you  up," 
said  Edith  thoughtfully. 

"  Three  weeks .'  A  fortnight  would  have  put  me  to 
rights,  especially  as  the  warm  weather  will  be  coming 
some  day,  I  suppose,"  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile. 
"  Just  think  how  nice  and  warm  it  must  be  at  Bourne- 
mouth now,  while  we  are  being  nipped.  No  !  I  must 
not  say  that,  for  it  has  been  lovely  to-day.  What  arc 
you  going  to  do  with  your  holidays,  Edith  / " 

"We  are  going  to  stay  with  some  friends  in 
Hertfordshire/'  answered  Edith.  ''I  only  wish  we 
could  take  you  too." 

"You  can't  do  that,  unluckily,"  said  Faith;  "but 


you  might  send  us  up  some  real  oonntry  primroses : 
they  are  so  different  from  what  one  gets  in  London  ; " 
and  she  set  to  work  bravely  to  talk  about  Edith's 
affairs,  and  so  forgot  her  o^vn  troubles. 

But  Edith  found  it  hard  to  forget  them ;  all  the 
way  home,  all  the  evening,  even  when  she  went  to 
bed,  something  kept  telling  her  "Faith  could  go  to 
Bournemouth  for  three  guineas/'  and  she  would  have 
three  guineas  paid  her  in  two  days.  "  But  if  I  give 
her  my  money,"  said  self,  "I  shall  not  be  able  to 
get  my  dress ;  and  I  must  have  something  to  wear." 

"  Buy  a  cheaper  one,"  answered  Conscience  :  "  none 
of  your  sisters  have  silk  dresses,  so  why  should  you  \ " 
All  the  next  day  Edith  looked  worried,  and  her  pupils 
did  not  find  her  quite  so  patient  as  usual  over  their 
mistakes.  Her  visit  to  Faith  waa  short,  and  Mrs. 
Mapleson  asked  anxiously  whether  she  was  unwell ; 
but  though  she  answered  that  she  was  all  right,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  something  was  wrong,  and  Mrs. 
Mapleson  soon  found  out  what  it  was,  for  when  she 
inquired  after  Faith,  Edith  said  rather  shortly,  "  She 
only  wants  change  of  air ;  Miss  Henderson  ought  to 
manage  it  somehow." 

"  She  could  not  possibly  do  it  without  help,"  said 
Mrs.  Mapleson  :  "  they  are  very  poor,  you  know."  To 
which  Edith  only  answered  by  a  sort  of  grunt. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Edith/"  said  Mr.  Maple- 
son that  evening,  when  the  girls  were  all  in  bed,  fmd 
he  and  his  wife  were  left  alone. 

'•She  is  having  a  little  struggle  with  herself," 
replied  his  wife.  "She  has  been  saving  up  her 
money  to  buy  a  pretty  dress,  and  now  that  poor 
Faith  Henderson  needs  sea-air,  and  can't  afford  the 
expense " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Edith  will  pay  for  her  \ "  said 
Mr.  Mapleson.  "It  would  come  hard  on  her,  would 
it  not?    She  has  not  much  pocket-money." 

"  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  it,"  was  the  mother's 
answer,  "  for  I  think  it  would  com**  hard  on  the  child, 
but  she  has  evidently  been  struck  by  the  difference 
between  her  circumstances  and  Faith's  (though 
many  young  girls  would  think  our  children  poorly 
off) ;  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  she  sends  Faith 
to  Bournemouth,  and  wears  shabby  clothes  all  the 
summer." 

Nevertheless,  when  Edith  rose  next  morning  she 
had  decided  that  she  really  could  not  do  without 
the  dress,  and  as  she  had  some  shopping  to  do  in 
preparation  for  her  holiday,  she  determined  to  buy 
it  that  very  day.  Yes !  everything  was  settled ; 
Katie  would  cut  it  out,  and  she  would  make  it  while 
she  was  in  Hertfordshire.  The  girls  she  would  be 
staying  with  did  their  own  dressmaking,  and  she 
should  .^ve  more  time  for  it  there  than  she  could 
ever  get  at  home. 

"  I  shall  have  my  money  from  Mrs.  Johnson  to-day," 
she  remarked  at  breakfast,  "so  I  shall  go  straight 
on  to  Regent  Street  and  buy  my  drees,  after  I  have 
done  with  my  lessons.  Can  any  of  you  meet  me, 
and  help  choose  it?" 

Everyone  was  busy,  however,  so  Edith  decided  to 
go  alone.  "There  will  be  all  the  more  excitement 
over  the  parcel,"  said  Maud,  "  though  I  wish  I  could 
go  with  you  :   I  do  love  shopping." 
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'-  Can  you  start  a  few  minates  earlier  than  usual  ?  '* 
interrupted  Katie.  *'I  made  a  mould  of  meat  jellj 
for  Faith  yesterday,  and  if  you  took  it  round  she 
oould  have  it  for  lunch/' 

''All  right ;  paok  it  up  and  I'll  take  it ;''  and  Edith 
ran  up-stairs  to  put  on  her  jacket. 

She  found  Faith  lookin$r  white  and  hollow-eyed, 
after  a  bad  nigrht,  but  she  had  not  time  to  stay,  so 
(?aye  her  the  jelly,  and  promised  to  come  in  later. 
Her  conscience  smote  her  again  during  her  walk, 
and  she  found  it  difficult  to  forget  the  pale  face, 
which  haunted  her  during  the  lessons.  Then  came 
the  delightful  moment,  when,  after  a  few  kind  words 
about  the  progress  the  children  were  making,  Mrs. 
Johnson  gave  her  a  little  packet  of  money,  and  wished 
her  a  pleasant  holiday,  and  she  was  free  to  go  and 
buy  her  dress.  She  went  along  slowly,  with  an 
anxious  look  on  her  face,  for  the  music  had  been 
speaking  to  her  all  the  morning,  and  her  mind  was 
perturbed  in  consequence.  But  just  before  she  reached 
the  comer  where  she  would  have  to  wait  for  the 
omnibus,  her  face  brightened.  '*  1 11  do  it,"  she  said 
aloud,  "  and  I  'd  better  do  it  at  once." 

The  people  in  the  omnibus  looked  admiringly  at 
the  bright  face  of  the  girl  who  went  as  far  as  Regent 
Circus,  and  then  walked  away,  with  such  a  light, 
springing  step,  down  Regent  Street.  She  was  not 
long  in  the  shop,  but  looked  thoroughly  satisfied 
when  she  came  out,  and  made  her  way  homewards 
once  more. 

**  Faith,  I  have  a  surprise  for  you,"  she  said,  entering 
the  room  with  the  brightest  of  smiles  just  as  Faith 
was  sitting  down  to  her  solitary  lunch. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  the  girl ;  "  it  should  be  some- 
thing nice  if  your  face  is  to  be  trusted." 

"  It  is  nice."  said  Edith,  sitting  down  by  her  friend, 
and  slipping  her  arm  round  her  waist. 

"  Faith,  I  'm  a  selfish  pig,  but  I  am  not  quite  as  bad 
as  I  thought  I  was.    I  have  been  saving  money  for 


the  last  three  months  for  my  own  enjoyment,  but 
now  I  am  going  to  spend  it  in  sending  you  to 
Bournemouth." 

"Not  really!"  exclaimed  Faith.  "No!  Edith, 
you  must  not  do  it.  I  know  you  are  sending  me 
with  the  money  that  was  to  have  got  your  dress." 

"  Never  mind  if  I  do  ;  it 's  my  own  money,  and  I 
shall  do  what  I  like  with  it,"  laying  a  little  packet  on 
the  table.  **  Now,  good-bye  ;  tell  Miss  Henderson  to 
write  to  the  Home  this  very  evening  ; "  and  she  was 
gone  before  Faith  had  time  to  thank  her. 

"  Did  you  get  your  dress  ? "  said  a  chorus  of  voices 
as  Edith  entered,  for  she  was  late,  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  at  lunch. 

"  Yes !  I  have  got  it,  and  it  will  arrive  some  time 
to-day,"  said  Edith  rather  gravely  as  she  took  her 
seat. 

*'What  is  it  like?"  said  two  younger  sisters,  and 
"Did  you  get  green?"  said  the  two  elder  ones  at 
the  same  moment. 

"It  is  green,"  said  Edith  slowly,  "and  it  is  just 
the  shade  I  wanted ;  but  I  thought  it  would  be  mean 
of  me  if  I  wore  silk  while  you  others  had  stuflF,  so 
I  got  nun's  veiling." 

A  chorus  of  exclamations  and  remarks  followed, 
during  which  Edith  ate  her  lunch  as  calmly  aa 
possible,  till  her  mother  inquired  gently,  "Did  you 
see  Faith  ?  and  is  she  going  to  Bournemouth  ? "  and 
then  she  knew  that  her  real  reason  for  choosing  the 
simple  material  was  divined. 

As  to  her  money,  it  proved  well  spent,  for  not  only 
did  Faith  come  home  strong  and  well  from  the  sea, 
but  she  got  an  introduction  to  a  publisher,  who  gave 
her  the  long-desired  opening  for  illustrating,  and  thus 
increased  her  income  by  congenial  work.  The  green 
dress  wore  to  a  good  old  age,  and  though  Edith  found 
her  means  very  limited  for  the  next  month  or  two, 
she  never  regretted  her  first  real  piece  of  self- 
denial. 


A    COOL    GLADE. 

BY    THE    REV.    GEOBGE    S.    OUTRAM,    M.A. 


'jp^HE  place  is  haunted— not  by  elves  and  fays, 
V^     But  resignation  meek,  and  hope,  and  praise ; 
^^      And  love's  sweet  solace  for  the  ills  of  age, 
Shaming  all  legends  of  the  classic  pag'e. 

O  touch  of  kindness  on  that  withered  arm ; 
O  voice  whose  every  accent  is  a  psalm  ! 
Changing  night's  heaviness  to  joyful  mom. 
Whene'er  he  frets  at  this  world's  little  scorn. 

Here,  pausing  oft,  the  well-beloved  seer 
Whispers  bright  visions  in  her  father's  ear, 


Rapt  from  the  rich  champaign  beyond  the  glade, 
More  radiant  seeming  in  its  sombre  shade. 

And.  as  her  voice  falls  hushed,  his  spirit  stirs 
To  chords  yet  subtler,  yet  more  true,  than  hers; 
The  voice  of  Him  who  walks  His  way  unseen, 
Toys  with  the  shaken  reed,  the  rustling  green. 

For,  buried  faith  has  risen  at  the  rod. 
To  hear  in  brook  and  bent  the  harps  of  God, 
And  see  what  her  bright  eyes  are  sealed  unto, 
Though  laughing  August  tints  the  glpr|ous  vi^W. 


-^^^^^i^^^^T^^ 
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(IS  PERILS   OFT.-IV.) 
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HADAGASCAR  stands  oat  in  bright 
contrast  to  most  of  the  fields  of 
modem  missions  in  the  remark- 
able readiness  shown  from  the 
first  by  its  people  to  welcome 
missionaries  and  value  their  mes- 
SA^e.  It  is  now  about  seventy 
years  since  the  first  missionaries 
bent  their  steps  to  the  island.  In  point  of  size,  they 
found  it  lartrer  than  Great  Britain,  and  its  population, 
amounting):  to  four  or  five  millions,  of  a  Malay  stock, 
far  less  barbarous  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  or  that  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Idolaters  they  were,  but  more  attentive  than  most  to 
the  observances  of  religion;  and  their  idolatry  was 
not  of  the  revolting:  type  of  some  heathen  nations,  nor 
their  bigotry  such  as  to  hinder  their  giving  respeotfxil 
attention  to  those  who  set  forth  the  claims  of  another 
religion.  The  difficulties  of  the  first  missionaries 
were  caused  b^  the  climate,  but  it  was  found  that  they 
had  chosen  an  unhealthy  place  for  their  settlement, 
and  future  missionaries  had  not  the  same  trouble. 

From  the  first,  many  of  the  people  showed  a  great 
readiness  to  be  instructed,  both  in  the  useful  arts,  in 
the  elements  of  learning,  and  in  the  message  of  the 
GospeL  According  to  one  account,  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  the  missionaries  had  4,000  children  under  in- 
struction. According  to  another,  ten  years*  labour 
had  produced  30,000  who  could  read.  Congregations, 
too,  were  readily  formed  for  the  worship  of  God. 
And  when  the  people  were  able  to  read,  they  had  a 
remarkable  appetite  for  the  Bible.  When  persecution 
began,  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  them  was  to  give 
up  the  sacred  books.  Touching  stories  are  told  of  a 
few  worn  and  tattered  leaves  of  Scripture  being  pre- 
served with  as  sacred  care  as  if  they  had  been  precious 
jewels ;  of  persons  walking  a  hundred  miles  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  Bible ;  of  copies  handed  about  from 
one  reader  to  another,  to  remain  with  each  for  a  little 
time,  that  they  might  in  turn  get  a  draught  of  the 
precious  water  of  life.  And  during  the  many  years  of 
fierce  and  fiery  persecution  that  came  to  try  their 
steadfastness,  it  was  made  clear  that  very  many  of  them 
had  come  not  only  to  understand  the  Gospel,  but  to 
prize  it  and  enjoy  it  with  singular  relish.  God's  Word 
had  become  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  their  hearts,  and 
there  were  interesting  instances  of  its  wonderful 
power  to  sustain  and  comfort  them  in  the  very  climax 
of  bodily  suffering.  The  scene  in  the  gaol  at  Philippi, 
when  Paul  and  Silas,  with  their  feet  in  the  stocks, 
and  their  shoulders  bleeding  and  fevered  from  the 
lash,  nevertheless  prayed  and  sang  praises,  was  often 
renewed  in  the  gaol  of  Antananarivo,  and  other  scenes 
of  persecution  in  Madagascar.  Though  the  outward 
man  perished,  the  inward  man  was  renewed  day  by 
day. 

It  was  from  other  sources  that  the  difficulties  and 
penis  of  the  mission  sprang.    The  missionaries  had 


not  to  complain  either  of  the  hardness  of  the  soil  or 
of  the  want  of  the  early  and  the  latter  rain.  The 
source  of  difficulty  and  peril  was  the  cruel  and  heart- 
less policy  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  country,  and, 
sad  to  tell,  that  ruler  was  a  woman. 

For  several  years,  under  King  Radama  I.,  the 
missionaries  were  not  interfered  with.  He  seemed 
interested  in  the  outer  aspects  of  their  work,  and 
appeared  to  think  that  under  their  teaching  the  con- 
dition of  his  people  would  improve.  But  he  did  not 
show  any  marks  of  being  under  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  the  truth.  Radama  died  in  1828,  and  had 
matters  taken  their  due  course  he  would  have  been 
succeeded  by  his  son  Rakotobe.  who  had  been  a  pupil 
of  the  missionaries,  and  who  seemed  not  insensible 
to  the  power  of  the  trutK  But  there  was  an  Athaliah 
in  the  field.  Ranavalona,  the  eldest  wife  of  Radama, 
determined  to  seize  the  throne.  It  mattered  not  that 
she  had  to  wade  to  it  through  the  blood  of  her  late 
husband's  son ;  Rakotobe  was  suddenly  seized  by  her 
emissaries  and  slain.  A  like  fate  was  shared  by 
Andriamihaja,  a  prince  of  great  influence,  who  also 
was  a  friend  of  the  missionaries.  Believing  that  the 
power  of  the  missionaries  would  be  against  her, 
and  that  through  them  the  country  would  become 
subject  to  foreign  influence,  and  its  independence 
would  be  threatened,  she  became  the  enemy  of 
Christianity,  and  determined  to  root  it  out  of  the 
country.  Whether  she  understood  at  first  what  this 
meant,  and  what  desperate  measures  of  persecution 
the  effort  would  involve,  may  be  doubted ;  but  no 
Jezebel,  or  Herodias,  or  Empress  Eudoxia,  or  Duchess 
of  Savoy,  or  Bloody  Mary,  ever  carried  on  the  work 
of  blood  and  iron  with  more  relentless  heart  and 
unyielding  nerve.  The  first  decided  step  was  to 
banish  the  missionaries.  But,  as  someone  said,  she 
could  not  banish  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  before  they  left, 
the  missionaries  had  accomplished  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  likewise  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," and  had  thus  provided  efficient  substitutes  for 
their  personal  influence.  Through  God's  blessing  it 
happened  not  only  that  the  old  converts  stood  firm, 
but  that  readers  of  the  Bible  were  greatly  multiplied. 
The  churches  never  were  better  attended,  and  there 
were  few  families  that  did  not  furnish  a  Christian 
disciple.  If  the  Queen's  policy  was  to  be  successful, 
far  more  vigorous  measures  must  be  resorted  to. 

The  year  1835  was  the  first  season  of  fiery  perse- 
cution. The  furnace  was  heated  anew  in  1842,  1849, 
and  1857.  The  records  of  these  successive  years  of 
the  reign  of  terror  furnish  very  impressive  details 
of  human  barbarity  on  the  one  hand,  and  trium- 
phant faith  on  the  other.  It  is  wonderful  that  a 
Church  yet  in  her  teens  was  enabled  to  show  such 
a  power  of  endurance.  On  the  Ist  of  March,  1835,  the 
people  were  summoned  to  a  "Kabara"  or  public 
assembly,  at  which  the  profession  aiid  practice  of 
Christianity  were  forbidden.     The  Christians  were 
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cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.  In  the  dead  of  nig'ht, 
thej  stole  out  of  their  houses  to  one  of  the  ohurches, 
where  a  solemn  prayer-meeting  wan  held,  and  bhe 
Divine  direction  invoked.  They  are  startled  and 
horrified  to  see  a  great  officer  of  State  enter  the 
meeting,  as  if  they  had  been  betrayed,  and  the  f  urie« 
had  followed  them  into  the  house  of  prayer.  But  no, 
he  avows  himself  a  disciple,  and  has  been  so  struck 
with  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  their  lot  that  he 
has  resolved  to  share  it  with  them,  and  try  if  he  can 
mitigate  their  sufferings.  At  another  meeting,  an 
unknown  stranger  enters,  with  a  similar  intent,  to 
find  the  brethren  dejected  and  alarmed.  '*  Have  you 
read  the  46th  Psalm  ? "  he  asks.  No,  they  have  not. 
He  read  it  to  them  solemnly,  then  knelt  with  them 
in  prayer,  and  they  arose  refreshed  and  courageous. 
And  afterwards  Christian  women  would  tell  how 
when  fears  began  to  gather  round  them,  they  thought 
of  that  Psalm,  and  its  efiPect  in  that  meeting,  and  how 
faith  revived,  the  clouds  were  scattered,  and  the  sun 
shone  out  on  them  brightly  and  comfortably  as 
before. 

It  was  of  little  avail  that  four  hundred  nobles  and 
officers  who  had  professed  Christianity  were  degraded 
and  deprived  of  their  offices.  It  was  of  little  avail 
that  many  more  were  sold  to  perpetual  slavery.  It 
was  soon  apparent  that  death  must  be  dragged  in  to 
aid  the  queen — death,  which  to  the  Malagese  was 
naturally  a  great  terror,  and  the  fear  of  which,  it  was 
supposed,  would  effectually  turn  them  from  Chris- 
tianity. But  even  women  were  enabled  to  meet  death 
without  dismay.  The  first  martyr  is  a  young  woman 
named  Rasalama,  who,  on  being  imprisoned,  gives 
great  offence  because  she  expresses  her  wonder  why 
she  and  her  friends  should  receive  such  treatment 
when  they  were  neither  thieves  nor  robbers,  and  who 
desires  her  persecutors  to  remember  that  by  such 
injustice  they  must  draw  on  themselves  the  wrath  of 
God.  She  is  condemned  to  heavy  irons  and  severe 
beating,  but  while  her  strength  lasts,  she  seeks  her 
comfort  in  singing  hymns.  The  irons  by  which  she- 
is  bound  are  drawn  together  so  as  to  bend  her  body 
into  a  most  irksome  and  painful  attitude ;  but  the 
only  effect  is  to  make  her  long  for  the  hour  of  her 
release.  And  when  she  is  led  to  execution  she  is 
singing  as  before,  and  with  the  greatest  composure 
she  allows  herself  to  be  led  to  the  edge  of  a  ditch, 
bending  over  it  to  receive  in  her  body  the  fearful 
spear-thrusts,  which  sent  her  reeling  and  writhing 
into  the  pit  below. 

All  persecutors  are  ingenious  in  cruelty  and  heart- 
less in  barbarity.  When  the  persecutions  ended,  the 
survivors  with  bated  breath  would  tell  their  Christian 
visitors  of  the  dreadful  sights  that  had  been  witnessed 
at  these  scenes  of  martyrdom ;  of  straw  stuffed  into 
the  mouths  of  the  Christians  to  prevent  them  from 
singing  hynoLS,  of  bodies  decapitated  after  being 
hurled  into  the  ditch,  and  the  heads  placed  in  rows  on 
the  edge,  and  of  the  risks  encountered  in  the  pious 
endeavour  of  surviving  relations  to  rescue  the  dis- 
honoured remains,  and  commit  them  to  an  unknown 
grave.  At  one  place  might  be  seen  a  stump  of  wood, 
the  remains  of  a  cross  on  which  many  had  suffered, 
whose  bones,  bleached  in  the  sun,  lay  about  in  the 


trench  below.  At  another  place  was  a  precipice  ir»0 
feet  high,  over  which  many  had  been  flung.  The 
mode  of  execution  was  this.  The  victims,  wrapped  in 
mats,  and  with  mats  stuffed  into  their  months,  were 
hung  by  their  hands  and  feet  to  horizontal  poles,  and 
carried  in  this  way  Xq  the  place  of  execution.  A  rope 
attached  to  the  surface  was  then  tied  firmly  round  the 
body,  the  victim  was  lowered  a  little,  and  the  execu- 
tioner, with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  stood  over  him.  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  cease  to  pray.  When  the 
martyr  refused,  the  rope  was  cut  and  in  a  moment 
the  body  was  precipitated  against  the  rocks  below. 
The  other  victims  saw  the  dreadful  sight  in  each 
case  till  their  own  turn  came,  but  without  resiling. 
At  another  spot  was  a  height  where  the  stake  had 
been  erected  for  the  burning  of  four  nobles,  one  of 
whom  was  a  lady.  The  demeanour  of  all  the 
martyrs  was  most  beautiful.  Just  as  they  wen* 
about  to  be  offered  up,  a  beautiful  triple  rainbow 
appeared,  as  if  a  highway  for  them  to  mount  to 
heaven.  And  when  the  fires  were  kindled,  and  the 
faggots  hissed  and  crackled  amid  the  descending  raio. 
they  were  heard  praying,  "  Lord,  receive  our  spiritA. 
and  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."  When  many 
Christians  were  hiding  here  and  there,  an  edict  was 
issued  by  the  queen  that  when  found  they  should  be 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  a  pit  dug  at  the  spot,  into 
which  they  should  be  thrust  head-foremost,  and  boil- 
ing water  poured  on  them  until  they  were  dead.  No 
wonder  that  the  poor  people  asked,  "  Can  nothing  be 
done  for  us  to  mitigate  our  sufferings  ?  The  spirit  is 
willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak." 

The  last  of  the  great  persecutions  occurred  in  1857 : 
the  occasion  of  it  was  the  discovery  of  a  plot  against 
the  queen,  and  the  brunt  of  the  punishment  had  to  be 
borne  by  the  Christians.  The  old  forms  of  capital 
punishment  were  judged  too  mild,  and  new  agonies 
had  to  be  devised.  The  new  device  was  that  they 
should  be  stoned,  but  not  to  death ;  after  they  hacl 
been  bruised  and  mutilated,  their  heads  were  to  be 
severed  from  their  bodies,  and  held  up  to  the  gaze  of 
the  spectators.  But  the  new  device  was  Hot  more 
successful  than  the  old.  With  unfaltering  step  the 
martyrs  proceeded  to  the  place  of  execution :  and 
even  when  bruised  by  the  stones  they  sang  hymns — 
as  someone  expressed  it,  they  died  singing. 

It  is  touching  to  read  of  incidents  almost  identical 
with  those  which  happened  amid  the  persecutions  of 
the  Scotch  Covenanters,  or  the  Huguenots  of  the 
Cevennes.  There,  in  a  lonely  place  among  the  monnt/- 
ains,  is  a  sentinel  keeping  watch,  lest  soldiers  should 
come  and  fall  upon  the  conventicle  assembled  secretly 
among  the  hills.  Yonder  is  one  of  the  caves  where 
the  persecuted  found  refuge,  preferring  to  share  with 
wild  animals  the  rude  hiding-place  of  nature,  rather 
than  expose  themselves  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their 
fellows.  That  kindly  man.  with  the  heavy  bag  of  rice 
round  his  person,  is  hastening  a  long  distance  of  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  to  carry  food  to  a  starving  company 
hiding  in  terror  for  their  lives.  And  on  behalf  of  the 
persecuted  there  are  often  the  same  stories  of  provi- 
dential deliverances  and  hairbreadth  ^scapes  which  we 
find  in  our  own  annals  of  persecution.  A  lady,  doomed 
to  death,  awaits  her  fate  on  the  morrow,  but  during' 
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the  night  a  fire  breaks  out  in  the  city,  the  superstitious 
fears  of  the  queen  are  excited,  and  her  intended  victim 
escapes.  A  woman,  named  Bafaravavy,  once  saw  the 
soldiers  so  close  that  escape  seemed  impossible ;  she 
plung'ed  into  a  bog  and  concealed  her  head  among  the 
rushes,  like  a  famous  field  preacher  of  the  Covenanters, 
who  in  his  desperation,  when  the  soldiers  came  sud- 
denly upon  him,  flung  himself  down  behind  a  little 
mound  in  a  moor,  and  actually  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  dragoons  who  were  scouring  the  country  in 
search  of  him.  A  party  of  six  made  their  escape 
altogether  from  the  island,  and  were  carried  to 
England.  Hearing  of  their  escape,  the  queen  was 
only  the  more  furious  against  the  Christians  who 
remained,  and  devised  new  tortures  to  harass  and 
overwhelm  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  number  of  the  martyrs.  In 
one  day,  in  the  persecution  of  1849,  nineteen  were  put 
to  death.  In  the  same  persecution,  thirty-seven 
preachers  were  sold  into  slavery.  In  the  spring  of 
that  year  alone,  about  2,000  were  punished  for  their 
religion.  Some  of  the  punishments  were  grotesquely 
annoying.  Some  officers,  unaccustomed  to  manual 
labour,  were  condemned  to  build  stone  houses,  and 
sent  into  the  quarries  to  excavate,  shape,  and  trans- 
port the  stones,  or  into  the  forests  to  fell  trees,  and 
drag  them  up  hill  and  down  dale,  without  roads  or 
any  suitable  means  of  transport,  and  were  kept  to 
their  task  without  intermission  by  merciless  task- 
masters. 

But  it  was  the  old  story  of  the  Egyptian  oppression, 
and  it  was  attended  by  the  same  results.  And  not 
only  so,  but  the  very  severity  of  the  treatment  tended 
to  bring  out  the  reality  of  the  Christian  spirit.  That 
there  were  some  instances  of  apostasy,  we  cannot 
doubt;  but  these  have  been  suffered  to  drop  into 
oblivion.  The  tender  care  of  the  Christians  for  each 
other,  and  their  readiness  to  expose  themselves  in 
t^e  hope  of  benefiting  others,  was  a  great  contrast  to 
the  usual  hard-heartedness  and  apathy  of  heathens. 
The  cheerfulness  with  which  they  took  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,  and  with  which  they  bore  the  tortures  in- 
flicted on  their  bodies,  often  overcame  the  spectators. 
One  young  woman  behaved  so  beautifully  as  she  was 
led  to  the  execution,  that  it  was  declared  she  must  be 
under  a  powerful  spell,  and  instead  of  being  put  to 
death,  she  was  confined  as  a  madwoman.  She  effected 
her  escape,  and  became  afterwards  the  wife  of  a 
Christian. 

But  Grod  had  other  mercies  for  His  afflicted  people. 
Friends  were  raised  up  to  them  in  unexpected  quar- 
ters. The  queen,  who  had  had  no  child  to  King 
Badama,  afterwards  became  a  mother,  and  her  son, 


Bakoto,  was  heir  to  the  throne.  And  thoog-li  Raknro 
was  not  personally  a  real  Christian,  as  his  after- liftf 
unhappily  showed,  he  had  a  great  dislike  to  bloi^- 
shed,  and  his  influence  was  constantly  exerted  os 
behalf  of  the  Christians.  Though  he  coold  not  nr-  ■ 
strain  the  fury  of  his  mother  at  the  great  persecntioa. 
he  succeeded  in  shielding  and  rescuing  many  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  among  the  victimd.  A.-«90- 
ciated  with  him,  of  similar  character  and.  view,  ws^ 
another  prince,  Bamonja,  likewise  known  as  a  devoud 
friend  of  tihe  Christians.  The  queen  was  alwajai  in- 
dulgent to  her  son,  and  did  much  to  please  him.  ba: 
Bamonja  had  to  bear  the  weight  of  her  displeasEime. 
Bakoto  had  an  enemy,  a  brother  of  Bamonja,  who  W3^ 
bent  on  seizing  the  throne  when  Banavalona  shouM 
die,  and  would  have  shrunk  from  no  murder  or  other 
crime  to  accomplish  his  object  Happilj  the  Ti<rila&ce 
of  Bakoto  proved  more  than  a  match  for  him.  On  thsf 
death  of  Banavalona,  Bakoto  became  king-.  He  sig- 
nalised his  success  over  his  rival  by  clemency,  not  bj 
blood.  On  his  accession  in  1861,  a  new  era  dawned  en 
the  persecuted  Church  of  Madagascar.  He  not  onlj 
tolerated  Christianity,  but  he  befriended  the  mistsiao- 
aries.  The  Lord  turned  their  captivity,  and  thej  werr 
like  men  that  dream.  European  missionaries  returzic«i 
to  help  to  organise  the  Church,  which  now  spread  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  Memorial  churches  M^ere  bailc 
on  spots  hallowed  by  the  death  of  the  martjns.  Ba- 
koto was  murdered  about  a  year  after  his  aocession. 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  who  also  tolerated 
the  Christians.  The  successor  of  this  wido^r,  likewise 
a  woman,  became  a  Christian,  and  proved  a  most  actiTe 
and  zealous  friend.  And  the  new  religion  spread  with 
unprecedented  rapidity. 

Not  but  that  the  Protestant  Church  and  people  of 
Madagascar  have  had  their  trials.  The  behaTioar 
of  the  French  towards  them  has  been  singularly 
antagonistic.  But  Madagascar  will  never  cease  to  be 
associated  with  4ihe  greatest  triumphs  of  Christianity 
in  modem  times,  in  spite  of  one  of  the  direst  persecu- 
tions, ancient  or  modem ;  and  the  record  of  its  history 
will  ever  be  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  telling  verifica- 
tions of  that  old  emblem  of  God's  Church  on  earth— 
the  bush  that  burned  and  was  not  consumed. 

Such  narratives  of  holy  change  and  patient  endur- 
ance are  among  the  best  answers  that  can  be  given  to 
the  unbelief  of  the  present  day.  If  the  late  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  or  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  before 
writLQg  her  "Bobert  Elsmere,"  had  studied  such  facte, 
they  would  have  seen  how  absurd  it  is  to  attempt  to 
strip  Christianity  of  its  supematural  character,  or  to 
imagine  that  its  marvellous  power  consists  merely  in 
the  stimulus  it  gives  to  human  reason. 
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BY  MI8B  WOBBOI8E. 


THE  FORMTDABLB  AND  THE  POLLY. 


y  a  brilliant  Sunday  morning  in 
June,  three  years  sf^,  I,  bein^r  at 
that  time  a  visitor  in  the  pleasant 
seaside  village  of  Portishead.  was 
surprised  by  hearing  sounds  of 
martial  music :  at  first  softened 
by  distance,  but  evidently  draw- 
ing' nearer  and  nearer.  Along 
the  lovely  shaded  road  leading 
up  from  the  shore,  the  unseen  band  appeared  to  be 
advancing;  presently  the  tramp  of  many  feet  was 
heard  likewise,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred 
boys  came  in  sight,  clad  in  white  sailor  uniforms 
faced  with  blue,  and  marching  alertly  along,  keep- 
ing step  and  time  with  admirable  precision.  The 
musicians  were  well  up  to  their  work,  and  the  sun- 
beams gleamed  and  flashed  merrily  on  their  brazen 
instruments.  "Who  are  they?"  I  inquired,  as  the 
white  stream  disappeared  in  the  windings  of  the  road 
beneath  the  green  archway  of  the  overhanging  trees : 
and  the  drum  accompaniment,  losing  its  force  by 
distance,  no  longer  drowned  all  attempts  at  speech. 
"The  boys  of  the  Forwidable,*'  was  the  reply,  given 
with  just  a  soup^on  of  astonishment  at  my  ignorance. 
"They  come  ashore  to  church  on  fine  Sundays,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  they  have  worn  their  summer 
dress  this  season  :  it  has  been  so  wet  and  chilly.  Don*t 
they  look  nice?*'  asked  my  friend,  with  a  little  air 
of  proprietorship  in  the  three  hundred  or  so  of  boys 
that  was  amusing  but  pleasant  to  see. 

And  I  was  fain  to  confess  that  they  did  look  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque,  and  that  the  fair  summer  land- 
scape, waving  woods,  and  opal-tinted  sea  looked  all 


the  brighter  while  that  troop  of  sailor  lads  was 
passing  by.  After  that  Sunday  I  heard  much  con- 
cerning the  great  man-of-war  that  I  had  already  seen 
anchored  about  five  hundred  yards  oflf  the  Portishead 
Pier,  and  I  found  that  the  huge  ship  was,  in  truth, 
a  kind  of  workshop,  where  some  of  the  "waste"  of 
society  was  gathered  together,  and  converted  into  good 
sound  "  material "  that  might  be  of  inCnite  value  to 
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the  country,  instead  of  becoming  a  very  costly  species 
of  disgrace  to  it  in  the  future. 

The  early  history  of  the  Formiilahh'  may  be  jjiven 
in  few  words.  She  was  launched  at  Chatham  in 
182"!.  She  is  2,289  tons  burden,  and  she  is  pierced 
for  84  ^uns.  When  in  commission — I  believe  she 
was  never  in  action — she  carried  a  crew  of  between 


It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  For* 
midnhle  differs  from  the  Arrthu^a  and  the  (lilvhtntrr 
in  one  essential  particular :  it  is  not  a  reformatory 
ship :  no  boy  who  has  been  convicted  of  crimt'  is 
received  on  board.  Destitution,  misery,  and  neglect^ 
are  not  crimes — at  least  on  the  part  of  the  victims — 
but  they  almost  inevitably  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  the 


THK    SCHOOLROOM. 


800  and  900  men  and  officers.  In  1869  the  Lords 
Commi.ssioners  of  the  Admiralty,  at  the  request  of 
some  philanthropic  people  in  Bristol,  handed  her 
over  to  a  Committee,  who  undertook  to  convert  her 
into  an  industrial-school  ship.  For  this  she  was 
singularly  adapted  by  the  extent  of  her  decks  and 
the  space  between  them,  but  the  expense  of  mooring 
and  fitting  her  up  was,  of  course,  very  considerable. 
The  people  of  Bristol,  however,  had  the  good  work 
too  much  at  heart  to  allow  considerations  of  cost 
to  interfere  with  the  carrying  of  it  out  well  and 
thoroughly.  Nor  were  their  energy  and  enthusiasm 
the  effervescence  of  a  brief  period,  and  destined  to 
die  out  as  the  years  went  on.  The  interest  in  the  For- 
midable seems  as  deep  now  as  it  was  when  the  work 
was  first  started ;  and  indeed,  the  regular  and  liberal 
subscdptions  by  which,  to  a  great  extent,  this  large 
number  of  "Homeless  and  Destitute  Boys"  is  fed, 
clothed,  and  provided  for.  year  after  year,  prove  the 
certainty  of  this  supposition.  Government  makes 
its  annual  grant,  certainly,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
expenses — and  it  is  a  large  remainder — is  defrayed 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  people  of  Bristol 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  Formidable  is  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  many  benevolent  institutions  for 
which  the  ancient  city  is  so  nobly  distinguished. 


worst  of  crimes,  and  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
any  remnant  of  a  better  nature  that  may  be  left  un- 
crushed  in  these  poor  waifs  and  strays  of  humanity. 
To  rescue  some  from  this  terrible  doom,  to  raise  them 
out  of  the  mire  of  circumstances  for  which  they  at 
least  are  blameless,  and  to  give  them  a  name  and 
place  in  the  world  which  no  honest  man  need  blush 
to  own,  is  the  work  that  the  Formidublfl  attempts, 
and  in  which  she  succeeds  to  a  very  large  extent 
indeed.  The  failures  are  few  by  comparison — con- 
sidering the  material  dealt  with — ^marvellously  few ; 
while  the  success  is  marvellously  great. 

Boys  are  admitted  to  the  ship  at  the  age  of  ten, 
and  they  leave  it  at  sixteen.  A  large  nnmber  are 
passed  into  the  Navy  and  the  merchant  service,  but 
this  is  not  a  necessity :  if  any  lad  prefer  trade,  he 
is  provided  for  accordingly.  In  any  case,  they  leave 
the  ship  fully  equipped  for  their  start  in  life,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  lads 
choose  seamanship  in  preference  to  any  other  calling. 
I  was  told  that  many  of  the  pilots  now  plying  about 
the  difficult  waters  of  the  Bristol  Channel  were  old 
Formidable  boys. 

Having  hearrl  and  seen  so  much,  I  had  a  great 
desire  to  go  over  the  training  ship  myself,  and  see 
something  of  the  work  carried  on  in  it,  but  at  the 
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period  referred  to,  three  5'ears  ajro,  circumstances 
rendered  it  impracticable.  Last  >ear,  however,  I  was 
once  more,  and  unexpectedly,  in  Portishead  ag-ain, 
and  the  old  desire  was  strongly  revived,  and  at  last 
carried  out  There  was  no  difficulty  about  it; 
everyone  1  spoke  to  seemed  delig-hted  to  learn 
that  I  was  really  interested  in  "' aur  hoys,''  as 
some  of  the  Portishead  folks  often  call  them,  and  a 
friend  possessed  of  some  influence  in  the  place  at 
once  mentioned  my  desire  to  the  medical  officer  of  the 
ship,  Dr.  Charles  Wigan,  himself  a  resident  in  Portis- 
head. Through  the  kind  courtesy  of  this  gentleman 
1  was  not  only  allowed  to  visit  the  vessel,  but  every 
facility  was  given  me  for  gaining  information. 

A  number  of  barefooted,  amphibious-looking  boys 
rowed  the  doctor  and  myself  from  the  pier  to  the 
ship ;  one  of  them  pointed  out  to  us  the  Polly,  a 
graceful  brig  belonging  to  the  Fonnidahle,  and  which, 
with  all  her  sails  spread,  was  just  setting  off  for  a 
week's  cruise.  By  means  of  the  Polly,  detachments 
of  the  boys  are  from  time  to  time  practically  taught 
something  of  the  management  of  a  sailing  vessel,  and 
gain  knowledge  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
acquire  in  a  ship  constantly  moored. 

Our  boat  was  soon  beneath  the  great  bulk  of  the 
training-ship,  and,  looking  up  her  towering  sides, 
one  could  easily  see  to  what  peaceful  purposes  she 
had  been  appropriated.  Where  the  big  guns  would 
have  shown  their  ugly  black  mouths  through  the 
portholes,  small  casement  windows  had  been  inserted, 
and  these,  standing  wide  open,  showed  pots  of  flower- 
ing plants  within,  the  scarlet  geraniums  positively 
dazzling  in  the  blazing  sunshine.  The  rigging  was 
all  a  flutter  of  freshly  washed  white  garments,  dry- 
ing in  the  breeze.  Clearly,  as  the  doctor  said,  *'it 
w^as  washing-day." 

We  climbed  the  steps  at  the  side  of  the  vessel,  enter- 
ing on  the  main  deck.  Here  I  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  chief  officer,  who  kindly  joined  with  Dr. 


Wigau  in  showing  me  every  object  of  interest,  and 
giving  me  all  possible  information. 

Two  guns  were  at  once  pointed  out  to  me  as  having 
been  retained  to  teach  the  lads  how  to  manage  such 
ponderous  and  deadly  weapons :  a  very  necessary 
accomplishment  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  the 
Royal  Navy.  There  is  also  on  this  deck  a  large  model 
of  a  full-rigged  ship,  by  means  of  which  the  boys 
get  their  first  lessons  in  the  names  and  uses  of  the 
different  ropes,  sails,  etc.  Here  also  I  saw  the  tailors' 
workshop,  where  the  boys  are  taught  to  make  and 
mend  their  own  clothes.  Six  sewing-machines  wcru 
standing  in  readiness,  and  I  could  easily  believe  the 
statement  of  the  officer  that  when  "all  six  were 
going"  the  noise  was  "«///«/.'"  The  specimens  of 
sewing  I  saw,  half-made  jackets  and  so  forth,  were 
very  good  indeed.  Nor  'did  their  handiwork  end 
here,  for  I  was  taken  to  the  shoemaking  department. 
Foot-gear  is  not  fashionable,  evidently,  on  board  the 
Fonnu!fibl(\  still,  every  boy  does  possess  a  pair  of 
shoes — and  very  audible  they  are  when  he  comes  on 
shore,  and  sptcially  when  he  attends  church — and 
these  they  are  taught  to  make  and  mend  for  them- 
selves. 

The  kitchen,  or  "cook's  galley,"  was  also  visited, 
but  the  great  cooking  engine,  with  ovens,  boilers, 
and  steaming  apparatus,  by  which  the  whole  ship 
is  heated  in  cold  weather,  was  a  trifle  too  hot 
on  that  burning  summer  day  to  be  borne  with  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes.  I  accepted  the  assurance 
that  all  the  meat  was  cooked  by  steam  (its  juices,  etc., 
being  thus  retained  on  the  most  approved  principles), 
without  any  very  close  inspection  of  the  matter.  I 
noticed,  however,  that  great  tin  pots  of  boiling  water 
were  being  lowered  by  a  simple  arrangement  of 
machinery'  into  the  regions  below.  "That  is  for 
washing."  explained  the  officer ;  "  it  saves  labour ; 
and  besides,  carrj-ing  boiling' water  down  by  hand 
would  be  dangerous."    I  was  also  told  that  the  boys 
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were  taught  to  cook  under  an  oi^periended  man- 
cook. 

I  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  room  set  apart  for  the  sick : 
there  was  only  one  inmate,  but  the  doctor  informed 
me  that  all  serious  cases  were  at  once  transferred 
to  the  Cottage  Hospital  on  shore  ;  it  was  difficult 
to  secure  on  the  ship  the  perfect  ventilation  and  the 
absolute  quiet  so  necessary  in  real  illness.  Moreover, 
the  Channel,  tranquil  as  it  looked  that  sunny  morn- 
ing, is  liable  to  such  sudden  and  violent  gales,  that 
communication  with  the  ship  is  often  stopped  for 
days  together:  it  \&  therefore  very  desirable  for  the 
doctor  to  have  his  patients  where  he  can  be  sure  of 
getting  at  them  in  all  states  of  the  weather. 

Descending  still  lower  in  the  ship,  we  came  to  the 
^school,  certainly  one  of  its  most  interesting  depart- 
ments. Many  difficulties  have  to  be  contended  with. 
Space  is  limited,  crowding  unavoidable,  and  light  is 
imperfect.  There  is  simply  no  room  for  many  of  the 
appliances  of  the  modem  Board-schools,  but  neverthe- 
less the  order  was  admirable,  and  the  teaching  in  the 
various  standards  evidently  of  the  best  Looking 
round  on  the  busy,  absorbed  throng,  one  could  not  but 
be  struck  by  the  eager,  earnest  attention  of  the 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  general  air  of  intelligence ; 
and  I  could  not  but  reflect  that  if  the  teachers  have  to 
lament  the  absence  of  certain  advantages,  at  least  they 
have  not  to  contend  with  the  great  obstacles  that  so 
often  defeat  their  efforts  in  our  large  towns  and  cities. 
They  have  not  to  fight  against  the  stupefaction  in- 
duced by  semi-starvation  or  improper  food,  foul  air, 
and  neglect  of  the  commonest  sanitary  laws.  Here,  at 
least,  the  intellect  with  which  each  boy  was  endowed 
was  free  and  unfettered,  and  not  half -crushed  and 
smothered  by  the  feebleness  of  a  miserably  stunted  body. 

While  in  the  school  of  the  Forviidablc  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  studying  the  general  aspect  of  the 
boys,  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  362  being  there  re- 
presented. At  first  glance  they  looked  wonderfully 
alike:  they  appeared  to  resemble  each  other,  much  as  a 
huge  flock  of  sheep  do.  On  every  side  there  were 
coarse  white  canvas  uniforms  faced  with  blno,  and  on 
every  side,  too,  there  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  close- 
cropped,  tow-coloured  heads,  and  sunburnt  freckled 
faces,  with  features  that  set  all  the  laws  of  beauty  at 
defiance.  Unquestionably  the  general  type  of  face 
was  coarse  and  unattractive  to  the  general  observer ; 
but  looking  more  closely,  there  were  many  pleasing 
countenances  to  be  seen,  frank  and  winning  in  expres- 
sion, and  some  few  with  positive  claims  to  be  called 
handsome.  Also,  in  spite  of  uniformity  of  costume, 
there  were  small  differences  to  be  observed  even  here  ; 
some  boys  undeniably  looked  cleaner,  neater,  and 
trimmer  than  others,  and  here  and  there  a  touch  of 
adornment  had  been  given  in  the  shape  of  a  flower 
fastened  in  front  of  the  loose  sailor  jacket ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  these  young  dandies  were  tery  few  and 
far  between  indeed,  and  the  ** buttonhole"  combined 
with  the  bare  red  feet  had  rather  a  comical  effect. 
Of  course,  the  whole  of  the  boys  were  in  strictly 
summer  costume  when  I  saw  them — ^and  enviably 
cool  and  airy  they  looked  ;  in  winter,  dark  blue  cloth 
and  serge  are  substituted  for  linen  and  canvas,  and 
flhoet)  are  much  more  in  use. 


The  captain  of  tke  l^ntuJahte^-^'-Captahi  R.  E 
Nicholetts,  R.N. — ^was  absent  on  the  oocasi<Mi  of  st 
visit,  but  I  heard  and  saw  enough  to  oon-vinoe  me  •  : 
the  deep  kindly  interest  he  takes  in  the  huge  fam:.; 
beneath  his  care.  The  same  may  be  said,  I  beUeve.  •: 
all  the  officers  :  their  work  is  a  labour  of  loTe.  I  a^. 
sure  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  chief  officer,  wr: 
whom  I  had  some  very  interesting  talk,  and  v- 
seemed,  in  some  mysterious  way,  utterly  inexpliftkr-.- 
to  an  outsider,  to  have  managed  to  acquire  a  per^oik 
knowledge  of  nearly  every  boy  on  board.  I  ask-: 
him  if  many  London  boys  oame  to  them.  Tt- 
answer  was  amusing ;  perhaps  our  city  waifs  ^'. 
strays  would  consider  it  complimentary — "Na  rj- 
many,  and  we  don't  want  them ;  they  are  so  awful; 
sharp  and  full  of  dodges  ;  it  is  impossible  to  be  up  v 
them  ! " 

He  added  that  he  believed  the  London  School  hear'. 
had  now  a  training  ship  of  their  own,  but  th- 
FonnidahUf  had  boys  from  every  part  of  t:- 
country.  One  little  fellow  had  come  there  *'  no  hptt<-* 
than  a  brute-beast  *' — the  poor  child  had  been  hidd-i 
away  in  u  coal-mine,  coming  up  after  dark  to  skr\ 
but  working  his  ycung  life  away  day  after  day.  «lr 
out  from  air  and  sunshine—and  the  perpetrator  r: 
this  cruel  wrong  was — hh  own  father.  Another  l-j 
of  fourteen  had  been  likewise  concealed  from  ih-. 
knowledge  of  the  authorities,  and  w^hen  at  la^: 
discovered  and  sent  to  the  ship,  did  not  know  a  sinr>. 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  Both  of  these  lads  tnmed  c^ 
well,  and  became  a  credit  to  their  teacheis.  **Ths* 
sort  of  thing  repays  one  for  a  lot  of  hard  wort' 
remarked  my  informant. 

Just  as  we  concluded  our  talk,  two  fine,  manl-j 
young  fellows  came  up,  clad  in  dark  blue  from  t.^ 
to  toe,  their  caps  in  their  hands.  **  Going-  ?  "  askt< 
the  officer.—"  Yes,'' sir."  Then  followed  hand-shak^ 
good  wishes,  and  farewells.—"  Going  to  Cardiff,  to  bf 
apprenticed  to  the  merchant  service,"  was  the  in- 
formation given  to  me,  as  the  lads  tamed  away  :• 
leave  the  vessel  and  begin  their  new  life.  I  may  «t 
here  that  the  attachment  of  the  boys  to  the  Fhrwide^r 
her  captain,  and  her  officers,  is  generally  very  naark<^ 
As  a  rule,  they  like  to  keep  up  oommonicataon  with 
the  ship  after  leaving  her,  and  when,  they  hav?  i 
chance  they  will  revisit  their  former  home,  ani 
appear  delighted  to  do  so. 

I  ought  not  to  conclude  this  description  of  th 
Fimnidahle  without  a  brief  notice  of  the  little  Cottic^ 
Hospital  on  shore.  By  using  the  well-known  name  *< 
Dr.  Charles  Wigan,  I  gained  easy  admission  to  it.  v&- 
allowed  to  go  over  it  and  to  talk  with  the  patientv 
It  is  a  veritable  cottage,  but  a  good-sized  one.  xA 
beautifully  situated  on  high  ground,  comnuindisg  ^ 
most  exquisite  view  of  the  hilly  and  richly  woi?d-'i 
country.  The  sea  is  not  visible  from  any  of  i> 
windows,  and  that  is  perhaps  rather  an  adirantagv.  >^ 
the  patients  have  plenty  of  the  salt  waves  when  h 
health  and  on  board  the  vessel  The  fields  and  woods 
the  scent  of  hay  and  sweet  old-fashioned  gardm 
flowers,  must  make  a  pleasant  change  for  them.  Tbr 
hospital  is  the  brightest-looking  place  imaginabk 
flooded  with  sunshine,  and  its  different  rooms  gay 
with  pictures  that  cannot  fail  to  charm  juveniles,  a::d 
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with  Scripture  texts  so  prettily  illuminated  that  the 
bojish  eyes  are  fain  to  wander  to  them,  and  read  them 
a^ain  and  again.  I  understand  that  Captain  Nicholetts 
takes  the  liveliest  interest  in  this  home  for  his  sick 
hoys,  and  does  all  he  can  to  aid  in  beautifying  and 
brightening  it. 

I  left  the  cottage  with  regret,  and  wishing  heartily 
it  were  only  near  enough  to  my  own  home  for  me  to 
pay  it  an  occasional  visit.  A  few  hours  later,  I  had 
my  last  view  of  the  Formidablt  reposing    on   the 


waters,  and  glorified  by  the  gold  and  crimson  of  a 
magnificent  sunset.  As  I  bade  her  a  mute  farewell, 
I  could  not  but  wish  a  fervent  **  God-speed  "  to  those 
on  her  busy  decks  who  toil  on  week  after  week, 
rescuing,  training,  and  teaching,  and  also  to  those  who- 
help  to  support  and  carry  on  this  noble  undertaking ; 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  all  who  have  seen  anything 
of  her  work,  and  the  results  thereof,  would  join  me  in 
that  wish,  and  say  with  all  earnestness,  '*  God  bleats 
the  Formidable!''^ 


CHANGE. 


Y  heart  .was  hot  and  restless— full  of  fear 
▼e)L     Of  changes  that  to  Life  were  drawing  near ; 
For,  in  a  Future  which  I  did  not  choose, 
Even  my  cherished  Past  I  thought  to  lose. 

A  stranger  in  the  land,  I  wandered  forth 
In  the  still  evening  of  the  distant  North, 
And  soon  I  reached,  *mid  trees  with  autumn  sere, 
A  ruined  abbey  standing  by  a  mere. 

The    ancient    psalm    was   hushed,    the    choir    was 

gone. 
And  yet  a  sense  of  worship  lingered  on ; 
The  chancel  stones  with  mossy  damps  were  stained. 
The  changing  skies  and  peaceful  streams  remained. 


The  crumbling  fane,  the  little,  sombre  wood, 
The  sunset  dying  golden  on  the  flood. 
Gave  me  a  message — God's  own  Word  indeed, 
For  Nature  lives  to  answer  human  need. 

*'Let  pass,"  these  cried,  *'what  may.    'Tis  Change 

that  shows 
Much  must  remain  unchanged,  whatever  goes; 
Out  of  the  Past,  the  Future  must  be  grown, 
And  Life  and  Love  can  never  lose  their  own! 

"Take  deathless  treasures  to  thy  deathless  soul, 
And  transient  shadows  leave  to  Time's  control : 
Let  come  what  may,  God's  skies  can  ne'er  depart, 
And  be  their  glories  mirrored  in  thy  heart ! " 

L  F.  M. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

RS.  FORRESTER  was  sitting 
in  a  very  becoming  wrapper 
by  a  small  fire,  which,  sum- 
mer as  it  was,  was  by  no 
means  disagreeable  in  her 
lofty  chamber. 

"  Come  here  and  sit  by  me, 
Patty  ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I 
am  not  at  all  sleepy,  and  I 
don't  think  you  are  either 
— your  eyes  are  so  bright.  Oh,  you  have  taken  oflf 
that  very  becoming  dress.  My  dear,  I  did  not  know 
you  had  such  artistic  tastes;  the  idea  of  wearing 
natural  wreaths  of  wild  clematis  was  quite  a  brilliant 
one.  The  effect  was  perfectly  charming,  and  you  did 
not  overdo  it — just  enough,  and  no  more  ;  I  congratu- 
late you,  Patty ;  I  have  no'  doubt  that  your  little 
idea  will  become  quite  fashionable.  I  saw  several 
girls  glancing  at  you  enviously." 

**It  was  not    my   idea,"    began   Patty,   then   she 


stopped;  she  could  not  make  out  why  she  found  'it 
difficult  to  say  the  next  few  words — *'  Mr.  Stanhope 
brought  me  the  clematis,  and  put  it  on  my  dres» 
and  in  my  hair." 

"  My  dear  Patty ! "  Mrs.  Forrester  raised  her  eyes 
and  looked  hard  at  the  innocent,  downcast  face  of  the 
girl  who  stood  by  her  side;  then  she,  too,  checked 
something  she  was  going  to  say,  and  stretching  out 
her  hand,  drew  Patty  down  to  the  stool  at  her  feet. 

^'  It  was  kind  of  Mr.  Stanhope  tc  take  such  trouble 
for  you,  Patty.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  has  consider- 
able taste.  A  little  too  much  of  a  flirty  perhaps,  for  a 
man  who  is — who  is — however,  never  mind,  dear :  you 
and  I  have  plenty  to  think  about,  and  need  not 
analyse  the  somewhat  superficial  character  of  our 
friend  Louis  Stanhope.  I  sent  for  you  to-night, 
Patty,  to  tell  you,  amongst  other  tilings,  that  a  letter 
has  arrived  by  the  last  post  which  will  oblige  me 
to  leave,  not  on  Friday  as  I  intended,  but  to-morrow, 
Wednesday  evening.  We  will  sleep  in  Edinburgh 
to-morrow  night    and   go  on  to   London  the  next 
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morning — there  I  shall  stay  for  a  sinj^le  uijfht ;  and 
you  will  allow  me,  Patty  dear — it  would  be  a  ^reat 
pleasure — to  give  you  a  new  dinner-dress.  I  have 
something  so  delicious  in  my  mind's  eye !  I  fancy  I 
see  you  dressed  as  I  should  like,  and  I  want  to  con- 
sult my  pet  dressmaker,  Mrs.  Craven,  on  the  sub- 
ject. Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Patty? — how  you 
change  colour,  dear  !  " 

'•  Only,"  said  Patty — **  only — I  don't  think  I  ought  tu 
take  the  dress — I  don't  think  so,  really ;  it  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  offer  it ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
me  to  dress  according  to  my  true  position.  I  am  a 
very  poor  girl,  and  I  really  don't  mind  people  knowing, 
and  nobody  expects  girls  like  me  to  have  much  dress. 
If  you  will  allow  me.  when  I  am  in  London  I  will  buy 
something  white  and  make  it  up  myself ;  please,  I 
would  much  rather  not  have  the  grand  new  dress 
made  by  the  grand  dressmaker;  and  please,  Mrs. 
Forrester,  I  am  very  tired  now,  and  may  I  go  to 
bed .' " 

There  was  quite  a  new  dignity  about  Patty ;  she 
rose  to  her  feet — ^her  eyes  shone,  she  seemed  to  have 
grown  taller. 

**  I  wonder,"  thought  Mrs.  Forrester,  when  she  was 
left  to  herself,  *'  if  that  silly,  handsome,  good-natured 
boy  has  really  touched  her  heart?  Poor  little  thing 
— poor,  dear,  sweet  little  thing !  that  can  never  be 
allowed ;  I  am  glad  we  are  going  away  to-morrow ; 
and  I  must  talk  to  Louis ;  I  must  just  remind  him 
of  Elizabeth  Cunningham." 

Patty  in.  her  own  room  was  doing  a  somewhat 
remarkable  thing ;  she  had  pretended  to  Mrs.  Forrester 
that  she  was  very  tired,  but  there  was  certainly  no 
fatigue  in.  her  present  animated  movements ;  she  took 
the  carefully  preserved  clematis  blossoms,  and  open- 
ing the  window  wide,  flung  them  out  into  the  night 
^r. 

"There,"  she  said,  speaking  with  great  fire  and 
passion,  "  you  may  go  I  For  a  little  time  ;^I  thought 
you  very  pleasant  and  pretty,  but  it  was  evidently 
wrong  of  me  to  allow  Mr.  Stanhope  to  put  them  in 
my  hair — and  he  is  frivolous,  and  he  flirts.  Well, 
never  mind,  the  clematis  has  vanished,  and  I  need 
never  think  of  it,  nor  of  this  evening  again ;  /  don't 
care — only  I  hate  Mrs.  Forrester  to  look  at  me  as  she 
did  to-night!" 

Then  Patty  closed  the  window,  and  finally  got  into 
bed,  and  closing  her  eyes  tried  to  sleep.  Of  course 
she  would  never  think  again  of  the  sprays  of  wild 
clematis,  but  neverthelera  she  dreamt  of  nothing  else 
all  night. 

At  breakfast,  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Forrester 
calmly  announced  her  intention  of  leaving  that  after- 
noon. This  little  piece  of  information  was  received 
by  various  people  in  various  ways.  Mrs.  Neville,  in 
her  character  of  hostess,  expressed  much  sorrow  at 
losing  her  beloved  friend,  and  earnestly  begged  her  to 
reconsider  her  decision,  and  at  least  remain  at  vSt. 
Bevls  until  Friday.  Rose  rather  feebly  seconded  her 
mother,  but  a  gratified  expression,  which  for  half  a 
moment  flickered  over  her  face  and  was  then  has^^ily 
suppressed,  was  seen  by  Patty,  who  sat  at  the  break- 
fast-table, feeling  a  little  sore,  a  little  defiant,  and 
also,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  little  miserable.    Mr. 


Neville,  a  very  good-humoured,  insignificant  inan. 
joined  the  chorus  of  regrets ;  so  also  did  Miss  Cou- 
stantine  and  Philip  Neville,  Rose's  first-cousin.  Stan- 
hope, however,  alone  said  nothing  of  regret,  but  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  meal,  leaning  forward  with  a 
certain  lazy  movement,  he  addressed  Patty  directly. 

"  Miss  Beaufort." 

His  voice  was  so  distinct,  so  peremptory,  that  every- 
one stopped  talking,  and  all  eyes  were  turned,  first  on 
him  and  then  on  Patty. 

"  Ah,"  said  Stanhope,  glancing  round  at  the  other 
occupants  of  the  breakfast- table,  "I  have  done  just 
what  I  wished — I  have  arrested  all  your  attention, 
and  now  each  person  present  can  bear  me  witness 
when  I  declare  that  Miss  Beaufort  cannot  leave  St. 
Be  vis  until  she  has  redeemed  her  promise  to  me." 

"  I — redeem  my  promise  !  "  said  Patty  ;  **  I  have 
not  made  any  promise."  She  blushed  uneasily,  and 
laughed  a  little. 

"Oh,  Miss  Beaufort — oh,  how  short  is  a  woman's 
memory !  and  it  was  only  last  night  you  said  you 
would  let  me  read  them  to  you — ^you  would  give  me 
the  assistance  of  your  valuable  judgment.  Now,  do 
you  remember?" 

"  Yes,  I  remember  now,"  said  Patty. 

"What  is  it?  Do,  do  tell  us!"  said  Mias  Constan- 
tine :   ^'  I  am  burning  with  curiosity." 

"  No,  Miss  Beaufort,  that  would  not  be  fair,"  said 
Mr.  Stanhope ;  "  the  secret  is  our  own,  and  we  posi- 
tively will  share  it  with  none.  I  have  alluded  to  it 
thus  publicly  to  secure  you  to  myself  for  at  least  half 
an  hour  after  breakfast. — Mrs.  Forrester,  will  you 
spare  Miss  Beaufort  to  me  for  half  an  hour,  if  I 
promise  to  take  great  care  of  her?" 

"Yes,  yes,  you  silly  boy!  Patty  dear,  don't  be 
longer  than  half  an  hour,  for  we  really  must  catch 
the  two  o'clock  train  from  here." 

"Thanks,"  said  Stanhope,  rising  with  alacrity. 
"Ladies,  you  all  observe  how  reluctant  Miss  Beau- 
fort is  to  give  me  this  half -hour.  Never  mind. 
Miss  Beaufort !  the  penance  will  soon  be  over,  the 
promise  fulfilled.  Think  of  the  horrors  of  a  broken 
promise,  and  rejoice  that  I  have  kept  yon  to  your 
word." 

Patty  laughed.  Under  existing  circumstances,  she 
hated  going  with  Stanhope ;  but  the  fuss  of  not 
going  with  him  would  have  been  unendurable. 

"  Why  did  you  make  me  look  so  remarkable  \  '*  she 
said,  when  they  were  walking  under  some  shady  trees 
in  the  garden. 

"  Why  ?  Now.  Miss  Beaufort,  need  you  ask  ?  Don't 
you  know,  just  as  well  as  I  do,  that  each  of  those 
ladies  would  have  made  it  the  one  and  sole  oocapa- 
tion  of  her  morning  to  keep  us  apart?  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  bull  by  the  homA.** 

Stanhope  was  still  speaking  in  a  semi-playful  tone. 
but  his  handsome  eyes  looked  in  earnest;  and  poor 
Patty's  foolish  little  heart  began  to  beat  to  the  same 
measure  which  had  caused  it  to  feel  so  deliriously 
happy  the  night  before. 

"  I  must  remember  that  he  is  a  flirt."  she  said  to 
herself — "I  must  not  forget  what  Mrs.  Forrester 
said :  that  his  was  a  slight  nature,  and  that  he  was 
a  flirt." 
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"Will  you  read  me  the  verses,  please,  Mr.  Stan- 
hope?" she  said,  in  a  stilted  little  voice.  "Half  an 
hour  soon  goes,  and  I  shall  really  be  very  busy  this 
morning." 

*'  Oh,  you  shall  hear  the  verses  presently  ;  I  want  to 


walk ;  you  shall  hear  them  there.    Why  do  you  turn 
your  head  away  when  I  speak  to  you  1 " 
"  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  doing*  po." 
"  You  are  doing  so— it  is  a  very  rude  habit.    Anyone 
can  see,  Miss  Beaufort,  that  you  are  not  used  to  society." 


**  Shall  we  go  up  and  see  the  viewr**— p.  774. 


talk  about  other  things  first.  Now,  why  do  you  think 
Mrs.  Forrester  is  going  away  in  such  a  hurry  to-day  ?  *' 

"Why/    How  can  I  possibly  tell?" 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  1  She  is  going  because  I  talked 
to  you  so  much  last  night" 

"Mr.  Stanhope,  I  wish  yon  would  read  me  the 
verses  and  let  me  go  in." 

"We  will  come  to  the  bower  at  the  end  of  this 
49 


"  I  wish  you  would  not  tease  me,  Mr.  Stanhope.  I 
really  must  go  back  to  the  house." 

"So  you  shall,  after  you  have  heard  the  verses. 
Now»  let  me  ask  you  some  questions — ^promise  to 
answer  them." 

"If  I  can." 

"  You  certainly  can.  They  are  very  simple ;  even  an 
average  intellect  of  six  could  master  them.    Instead 
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of  worrying  Mrs.  Forrester,  I  ask  you  a  thing  or  two 
about  your  proposed  plans.  Where  do  you  go  to-night 
when  you  leave  St  Bevis  ? " 

;'To  Edinburgh." 

"  Oh  1  and  where  to-morrow  ? " 

"We  are  going  back  to  London  to-morrow." 

"Indeed!  and  then?" 

"  And  then — and  then,"  continued  Patty, "  I  wanted 
to  go  home  to  my  father  and  sisters,  but  Mrs.  For- 
rester wants  me  to  go  with  her  to  a  place  in  Surrey — 
I  don't  know  the  name." 

"  I  think  I  can  guess.  You  are  going  to  Chalford, 
to  the  Morrises." 

"  Yes,  the  people  are  called  Morris.  I  am  to  stay 
there  with  Mrs.  Forrester  until  my  cousin  Elizabeth 
Cunningham  comes." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  and  she — when  is  she  coming  ? " 

"She  was  to  be  in  England  the  second  week  in 
September,  and  would  go  straight  to  Mrs.  Forrester." 

"And  you  would  go  home  then?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  should  not  be  wanted.  No  one  wants 
me  when  Elizabeth  is  there." 

"  Oh — ah — ^hum  I  Miss  Beaufort,  you  are  not  at  all 
a  penetrating  person.  We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
each  other  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and  in  all  that 
time  you  have  never  once  discovered  that  I  know 
your  cousin  Miss  Cunningham  very  well." 

"  You  know  Elizabeth? "  said  Patty,  turning  round, 
with  her  eyes  and  cheeks  glowing.  "  How  I  wish  you 
had  mentioned  it !  You  know  our  Betty  ?  Is  not  she' 
lovely?" 

"  Yes ;  she  is  both  beautiful  and  good.  Now  we  have 
reached  the  bower,  and  I  will  fulfil  my  share  of  the 
promise,  and  read  you  my  verses.  Don't  smile,  don't 
let  a  quiver  even  flicker  on  your  eyelids ;  prepare  for 
tears,  if  you  will,  and  any  amount  of  solemn  emotions. 
After  I  have  read  you  the  verses,  I  will  remember 
that  only  one  short  half-hour  of  your  society  am  I 
permitted  to  enjoy,  and  will  say,  ^Av,  reroir.' " 

"Good-bye,  you  mean,"  said  Patty. 

"No;  au  revoirj'* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  Mrs.  Forrester  and 
Patty  arrived  in  London.  They  put  up  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  and  Patty,  who  felt  a  little  bewildered  by  so 
many  rapid  changes,  and  owned  to  a  headache  which 
she  said  was  caused  by  the  noise  of  the  great  express 
from  Edinburgh,  was  very  glad  to  lay  her  head  on  her 
pillow  in  the  stately  bedroom  which  she  occupied 
near  Mrs.  Forrester. 

"  This  is  the  strangest  move  of  all,"  thought  Patty 
to  herself ;  "  here  am  I  close  to  home,  and  yet  not  at 
home.  It  all  seemed  comprehensible  and  easy  enough 
up  in  Scotland,  but  here— here — oh,  how  I  hate  this 
great,  big,  lonely  place!" 

"  The  child  looks  pale ! "  mentally  commented  Mm. 
Forrester,  as  Patty  poured  out  her  coffee  for  her 
next  morning.  "  I  hope— I  do  hope  she  has  taken 
no  serious  harm  at  St.  Bevis.  Louis  Stanhope  is  not 
the  safest  man  in  the  world  to  leave  a  girl  with,  but 
who  would  have  supposed  that  he  would  have  singled 
out  a  little  insignificant  thing  like  that  for  his  sDecial 


attentions?  Pretty  r — well,  yes,  she  is  rather  pretty, 
but  no  one  would  look  at  her  and  Elizabeth  Cunning- 
ham together,  and  bestow  a  second  glance  at  her." 

"Patty,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester,  aloud,  "as  you  won^t 
have  the  dress — as,  contrary  to  all  prudence  and 
common  sense,  you  insist  upon  refusing  my  munifi- 
cent offer,  and  prefer  making  up  another  of  those 
babyish  nun's-veiling  robes  for  yourself — I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  spend  a  couple  of  hours 
with  your  family.  I  can  buy  the  nun's  veiling  for 
you,  and  if  you  start  for  Beatrice  Gardens  at  once 
you  will  have  a  nice  little  time  with,  your  people,  and 
can  meet  me  here  at  lunch." 

"  How  good  you  are,  Mrs.  Forrester  ! "  said  Patty,  in 
delight. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  and  what  bright  cheeks  and  eyes  ! 
How  glad  I  should  be  if  anyone  would  look  like  that 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  me  ! " 

Patty  ran  up  to  the  good  lady,  bestowed  a  little  kiss 
upon  her,  and  a  few  moments  later  was  bowling 
merrily  away  in  a  hansom  in  the  direction  of  Beatrice 
Gardens.  Jane  received  her  with  a  shriek  of  delight, 
told  her  that  her  pa  was  in  his  study,  that  both  the 
young  ladies  were  out,  and  that  the  house  was  in  all 
respects  as  usual. 

"  We  goes  through  the  daily  round,  my  dear,  just 
as  ordinary — sweeping,  dusting,  mending,  making, 
and  cooking.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  cooking,  I'd  say 
life  was  fair  and  easy.  Miss  Patty ;  but,  oh  my  word  ! 
I  do  weary  of  that!  The  usual  for  breakfast — ^you 
know  what  I  mean,  Miss  Patty — bacon  and  eggs ;  the 
usual  for  dinner — ^joints  hot  and  joints  cold,  with  a 
mince  of  the  remnants ;  the  usual  for  tea " 

"Oh,  Jane,  Jane!"  here  interrupted  Patty,  "you 
know  that  I  remember  about  the  meals.  There,  you 
dear  old  thing !  I  have  brought  you  such  a  pretty 
Cairngorm  brooch.  And,  Jane,  I  have  seen  Edin- 
burgh! and,  oh!  such  grand,  wonderful  scenery  1 
And  I  can  tell  you  something  about  cooking  soon, 
Jane,  when  I  am  settled  at  home  once  more.  Now, 
do  tell  me  how  my  father  is  I " 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  it 's  rather  more  than  the  usual  with 
him.  He 's  that  deep  in  his  papers  that  I  think  he  '11 
fairly  bury  himself  in  them ;  and  *  Jane,'  says  he,  a 
fortnight  back,  *  Jane,  I  forbids  you  to  dust  the  study. 
You  're  not  to  bring  duster  nor  brush  inside  the  room, 
Jane.  You  has  my  orders ;  for  I  won't  have  my 
papers  disturbed,  Jane,'  says  he.  Well,  Miss  Patty, 
the  master  he's  more  grey  than  ever,  and  more 
dreamlike  than  ever,  and  the  way  he  dabbles  in  ink 
is  truly  awful.  The  other  day  he  was  leaving  the 
house  with  a  great  blot  of  it  all  down  one  side 
of  his  nose,  and  he  didn't  see,  for  never,  I  believe, 
does  he  look  in  the  glass,  blessed  man!  Oh,  Miss 
Patty,  I  did  want  you  to  run  and  tell  him ;  for  he 
might  say  it  was  no  calling  of  mine ;  but  I  couldn't 
bear  to  think  that  he,  who  was  so  chokeful  of  genius, 
should -be  laughed  at,  and  perhaps  have  the  little  boys 
in  the  street  jeering  at  him.  So,  with  my  heart  in 
my  mouth,  I  up  and  said,  *  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  're 
a  bit  blptty — for  going  abroad  in  the  street,  I  mean, 
sir.' — *  I  'm  tefiatf  my  good  Jane  ? '  he  answers. — *  Blotty, 
sir,'  I  says ;  'and  if  you  '11  condescend  to  take  one  good 
stare  at  your  himage,  you'll  know  what  I  means.* 
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With  that,  I  held  up  a  little  ^lare  I  was  hidinnf  be- 
hind my  apron.  He  laughed,  and  said,  *  Thank  you, 
Jane ; '  and  ran  up  to  his  room  and  made  himself 
wonderful  smart.  Oh,  he  *s  a  blessed  man ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  money,  the  most  mortal 
aggravating:  that  ever  drew  breath." 

"  Well,  Jane,  I  must  go  to  see  him  now :  and  I  '11 
look  in  on  you  in  the  kitchen  presently." 

**  Oh,  you  do  look  sweet,  my  pet — ^pretty 's  no  word 
for  it!  Dear,  dear,  youVe  got  quite  an  Aair,  Miss 
Patty ! " 

Patty  laughed,  and  tripped  down-stairs,  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  little  study.  A  deep  voice  said, 
"Come  in ! "  She  entered  immediately.  A  grey  head, 
bending  low  over  piles  of  papers,  was  raised  at  her 
approach,  and  two  absent,  spectacled  eyes  surveyed 
her — at  first,  with  only  languid  interest.  Then  the 
eyes  brightened — ^her  father  held  out  his  hand,  and 
drew  Patty  to  his  side. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "you  have  come  home!  I 
am  glad  to  see  you.  The  poem  is  three-parts  done, 
Patty.  I  am  at  present  engaged — this  very  moment 
engaged — over  one  of  my  most  brilliant  passages  :  an 
invocation — a  seer's  vision — ^terrible,  majestic.  I  can- 
not be  interrupted.  I  will  see  you  at  dinner,  my 
child." 

''But  I  am  going  back  to  Mrs.  Forrester,  father 
dear — this  is  just  a  little  passing  visit.  I  am  so 
sorry,  but  you  won't  see  me  at  dinner." 

"  Don't  be  sorry,  my  child — I  frankly  confess  that  I 
shall  not  notice  your  absence.  My  thoughts  are  all 
inward  just  now.  I  may  not  even  appear  at  dinner- 
time. Jane  knows  my  ways — she  will  not  disturb 
me.  Good-bye,  love.  Grod  bless  you  1  I — I — ^your  father 
sees  light  at  last,  child.     There,  don't  disturb  me." 

The  grey  head  was  bent  low  again — the  pen  was 
seized.  Patty  might  have  been  miles  away  for  all 
that  her  father  knew  of  her  presence. 

She  went  to  the  kitchen,  some  tears  (which  she 
could  not  keep  back)  springing  to  her  bright  brown 
eyes. 

"  Jane,  I  do  not  think  my  father  seems  at  all  well — 
he  looks  so  wild,  so  gaunt,  so  sorrowf  uL  Does  he  eat 
enough  ? " 

"  Bless  you,  love — ^yes  I    I  sees  to  that." 

"Well,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  at  home  again. 
I  am  so  sorry  to  miss  Ethel  and  Constance." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  they  '11  be  fretted  when  I  tell  'em. 
They  're  out  all  day,  as  you  know,  dear ;  and  in  the 
evening,  now  that  the  weather  has  got  cooler,  they 
often  ^o  for  a  little  bit  of  a  stroll,  and  it  freshens 
them  up  fine." 

"And  how  are  you  off  for  money,  Jane?" 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  we  are  managing  !  Ton 
go  off  and  enjoy  the  rest  of  your  holiday,  and  don't 
fret  about  the  money  part  before  you  need.  After  all, 
the  next  quarter's  rent  won't  be  due  for  a  good  while  ; 
and  as  you  settled  the  last,  and  paid  for  the  water 
and  gas,  there  can't  be  many  money  troubles  just 
now,  Miss  Patty." 

Patty's  face,  which  had  been  rather  pale,  now  turned 
crimson. 

"  Oh,  that  water  and  that  gas  I "  she  exclaimed. 
"  That  I  could  forget  them  and  how  I  paid  for  them  I 


Jane  dear,  I  will  take  yonr  advice,  and  keep  money 
worries  out  of  my  head  until  I  come  home." 

"And  don't  hurry  back,  darling — don't,  now.  It 
does  me  good  to  see  you  looking  so  bonny,  and  with 
such  an  /<air.  You  has  been  with  very  fine  quality 
of  late,  I  make  no  doubt,  Miss  Patty  1 " 

"Oh  yes,  Jane,  yes." 

"And  a  very  beautiful  young  gentleman  has  been 
saying  nice  things  to  you?  and  maybe  telling  you 
that  there  is  no  sweeter  face  than  yours  in  all  the 
world?" 

"  Oh,  no,  Jane  !  Jane,  I  must  say  good-bye  !  Give 
my  love  to  the  girls — take  great  care  of  father— ex- 
pect me  back  in  a  fortnight :  good-bye — good-bye  { " 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Chalfobd  was  a  very  different  place  from  St.  Bevis 
— ^it  was  much  smaller  and  not  nearly  so  grand.  It 
was  a  homely,  pleasant  brown  house,  surrounded  by 
splendid  trees,  enclofled  in  a  charming  garden.  Its 
owners  were  rich  people,  but  Chalford  was  only  their 
summer  residence,  and  when  there  they  liked  to 
throw  off  restraint,  and  to  be  as  homelike  and  homely 
as  possible. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  were  a  middle-aged  pair,  with 
several  grown-up  children,  both  young  men  and  girls. 
It  was  the  fashion  of  the  family,  had  been  the  fashion 
for  several  years,  to  meet  at  Chalford.  whatever 
happened.  Circumstances  sometimes  prevented  all 
the  boys  and  all  the  girls  congregating  round  the 
Christmas  hearth  in  the  town-house,  but  nothing  had 
ever  prevented  the  family  from  meeting  at  Chalford 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year.  The  boys 
brought  their  friends,  the  girls  theirs  ;  cousins  of  even 
remote  degree  were  invited.  The  cheerful,  sunshiny 
house  was  always  full  as  full  could  be.  Mrs.  Morris 
and  Mrs.  Forrester  were  either  third  or  fourth  cousins, 
but  Mrs.  Morris  would  have  considered  it  a  serious 
indignity  if  her  dear  cousin  Fanny  did  not  spend  at 
least  a  month  of  the  year  with  her.  She  and  Patty 
received  on  this  occasion  a  very  warm  greeting,  and 
Patty  was  instantly  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen 
young  people,  who  carried  her  off  to  play  tennis. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  play  too  scientifically,"  said  Bell, 
a  bright  little  girl  of  seventeen.  "I  like  amateur 
players  much  the  best." 

"You  won't  say  that  before  Louis,"*  remarked  her 
brother,  with  a  laugh.  "  You  remember  what  he  said 
last  year  about  amateurs  at  play  or  anything  else:" 

"  What  a  worry  you  are,  Rupert ! "  said  Bell.  "  And 
when  he  does  come  he 's  not  going  to  be  so  masterful 
as  when  he  was  here  last  time,  I  can  tell  you !  Oh, 
Miss  Beaufort,  I  beg  your  pardon — ^you  look  very  pale 
— are  you  too  tired  to  play?" 

"  No,"  said  Patty,  "  I  am  very  fond  of  tennis ; "  but 
as  she  played  there  was  a  confused  buzzing  in  her 
ears.  What  did  Miss  Morris  mean  by  Louis — ^how 
stupid  of  her  to  mind  I  Doubtless  there  were 
twenty  men  of  that  name — why  should  her  thoughts 
instantly  fly  away  in  so  provoking,  so  wrong  a 
fashion  to  St.  Bevis  and  Louis  Stanhope? 

"I  am  very  sorry  indeed,"  said  gentle  little  Bell, 
when  the  game  was  over,  and  the  two  (rirls  walked 
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AViAy  tOo'ether.    "  I  don't  know  what  you  w^iil  think 
of  U8,  and  I  really  felt  afraid  to  tell  you  at  first." 

"  No  one  ever  yet  was  afraid  of  me,"  said  Patty ; 
**  no  one.  If  you  only  heard  how  my  people  scold  me 
at  home  I " 

"  Soold  you  ?  Ah,  no ;  I  expect  they  love  you  I  I 
don't  think  I  am  afraid  of  you,  and  so  I  shall  tell  you 
straight  away.  Only  first  Let  me  say  how  sorry  I 
am ;  and  mother  is  dreadfully  put  out.  We  are  afraid 
you  won't '  be  very  comfortable,  and  that  we  are 
not  treating  you  with  respect" 

"I  am  wonderfully  curious,"  said  Patty;  "do  tell 
me  what  it  is;  do  you  want  me  to  catch  the  next 
train  back  to  town?" 

"  No,  no,  no — that  would  be  terrible ;  but  we  want 
you  to  share  my  room  for  a  couple  of  nights,  the 
house  is  so  full.  The  fact  is,  we  had  a  letter  this 
morning;  we  could  not  put  him  off;  he  is  a  great 
friend — one  of  our  greatest;  but  the  Martins  go  on 
Saturday,  and  then  you  shall  have  a  dear  little  room 
all  to  yourself ;  and  my  room  is  very  snug,  and  has  a 
beautiful  view,  and  my  maid  shall  help  you.  Oh,  do 
say  you  don't  mind,  and  that  you  don't  think  we  are 
wanting  in  respect  to  you  1 " 

"  My  dear  Miss  Morris !  I  shall  like  to  share  your 
room ;  you  don't  know  me,  really,  or  you  would  not 
speak  like  that  It  is  very,  very  good  of  you  to  care 
to  have  me." 

"  Oh,  now,  I  knew  you  were  sweet  1  You  must  not 
call  me  Miss  Morris ;  I  am  Bell  to  everyone.  Here  is 
mother  coming  to  meet  us.  Let  me  take  you  to  her. 
— ^Mother,  Miss  Beaufort  is  so  delightful  about  the 
room ;  she  says  she  quite  likes  to  share  it  with  me.'^ 

"Patty  likes  to  share  it  with  you,"  corrected  the 
girl,  a  little  timidly. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  are  Patty  and  Bell  to  each  other 
already.  I  told  Patty,  mother,  that  she  should  have 
the  little  room  under  the  eaves  when  the  Martins  go." 

"Yes,  of  course,  my  dear. — Miss  Beaufort  I  have 
been  put  out  about  it  It's  just  that  boy  Louis — ^he 
will  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  most  inconvenient 
moments.  Now,  my  dear  girls,  go  both  of  you  and 
get  ready  for  dinner.  Rupert  has  taken  the  dog-cart 
to  meet  Louis,  and  they  will  be  back  at  any  moment 
Go  and  dress,  both  of  you,  you  idle  young  things  1  you 
know,  Bell,  your  father  can't  bear  to  be  kept  waiting 
a  moment  for  his  dinner." 

"We'll  gather  some  rosebuds  for  our  hair,"  said 
Bell.  "  Here,  Patty,  quick !  round  by  this  corner.  I  '11 
have  gloire  de  J>ijon^  for  I  am  going  to  wear  my  blue 
Liberty  silk.    What  colour  will  your  dress  be  7  " 

"White,"  said  Patty,  drooping  her  head  a  little. 

"  Oh,  sweet !  you  shall  have  these  crimson  rosebuds, 
just  a  bunch  in  your  dusky  hair,  and  another  in  your 
belt    Gome,  come,  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

Laughing  gaily — for  such  light-heartedness  as  Bell's 
was  infectious — ^the  two  girls  presently  found  them- 
selves in  the  brightest,  cosiest  attic  bedroom  imagin- 
able, with  dear  little  dormer  windows  which  oom- 
manded  an  extenfdve  view. 

"  If  you  please,  miss "  a  prim-looking  face  was 

pushed  round  the  door. 

"Yes,  yes;  what  is  it  Dawson?" 

'*  If  you  please,  Miss  Bell,  can  you  do  without  me 


this  evening  ?  Miss  Annette  and  Miss  Maggie  have 
not  come  to  their  rooms  yet,  and  I  shall  have  to  spend 
every  noment  to  get  them  ready  in  time." 

Bell  was  standing  by  her  open  wardrobe ;  she  turned 
round  and  looked  interrogatively  at  Patty. 

"  Can  you  lace  up  a  dress  at  the  back  ? " 
'    "  Oh,  yes — at  least,  I  've  often  done  so,"  said  Patty. 

"  Then  it  is  all  right — we  shan't  want  you,  Dawson. 
There,  you  n>ay  go. — Now,  Patty,  we  must  just  fly — I 
hear  the  dog-cart  coming  back;  we  must  be  in  the 
drawing-room  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Father  is  the 
dearest  old  man,  but  he  just  will  not  stand  being  kept 
waiting  for  his  dinner.  Now,  then,  here  you  are — ^let 
me  unpack  your  things ;  is  this  your  dinner-dress  ? 
Nun's  veiling — very  nice.  I  like  nun's  veiling;  I 
often  wear  it" 

"No,  no,  not  that — this,"  said  Patty,  her  cheeks 
suddenly  growipcr  crimson,  and  Fhe  pulled  the  worked 
India  muslin  into  view.  She  had  managed  to  make  it 
up  in  spare  moments.  It  was  reserved  for  best,  very 
best  occasions ;  but  an  impulse  which  she  could  not 
quite  control,  which  she  vaguely  understood,  made 
her  select  the  dress  for  this  evening. 

"  Oh,  that  is  perfectly  lovely  I  '*  exclaimed  little 
Bell ;  "  how  sweet  you  will  look  I  Let  me  help  you 
with  your  hair — there,  that  crisp  kind  of  hair  is  so 
easily  arranged.  Mine  is  fair,  and  horribly  thick;  I 
can  t  possibly  unplait  it — I  really  can't  There,  there  *8 
a  love !  put  that  gloire  de  Dijon  just  below  my  ear. 
Now  how  do  I  look  1     As  to  you,  you  are  beautiful  I " 

"  No,  Bell,  you  miist  not  tell  me  what  is  not  true," 
said  Patty  in  a  grave  voice,  while  a  troubled  look 
filled  her  brown  eyes. 

"  Well,  at  least  you  are  a  darling,  and  yon  must 
allow  me  to  keep  my  private  opinion.  Now  stick 
those  roses  into  your  belt,  and  these  in  your  hair. 
Have  you  your  handkerchief  and  gloves  ?  We  don't 
wear  gloves  after  dinner  here — we  are  rer^j  homely 
people.  Now,  Patty,  give  me  your  hand,  ^e  shall 
be  first  in  tLe  drawing-room,  after  all." 

The  girls  tripped  down-stairs,  Bell  suddenly  raising 
her  head,  and  calling  out  to  a  tall  figure  who  was  seen 
flying  along  the  corridor. 

"  Rupert,  Rupert  I  has  Louis  come  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he 's  in  his  room— don't  wait  dinner  for  as  ; 
tell  them  so— we'll  appear  in  the  middle." 

The  tall  flgure  vanished,  and  Patty  and  Bell 
descended  to  the  drawing-room. 

"Bell,"  said  Patty,  turning  her  crimson  cheekf« 
towards  her  young  companion,  "  do  tell  me,  do,  who 
do  you  call  Louis? — I  mean  that  /— /  know  someone 
of  the  name." 

"  Oh,  do  you  ?  I  think  it  '0  such  a  pretty  name,  and 
our  Louis  is  a  dear  old  fellow.  Don't  we  quii  him, 
though  I  You  know,  Patty,  he  is  so  laiy,  and  he  puts  on 
such  airs,  and  we  always  try  to  take  rises  out  of  him. 
You  must  help  us,  Patty— you  are  just  the  sort  of  girl 
he  would  admire.  Oh,  there  is  the  dinner-gong— we 
are  only  just  in  time,  after  all." 

The  party,  a  large  one,  filed  into  the  dining-room, 
Patty  found  herself  removed  by  the  length  of  half 
a  table  from  Bell,  but  she  also  noticed  that  there  wa^ 
a  vacant  place  by  her  side. 

Presently  someone  dropped  into  it 
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"How  do  you  do,  Mi»8  Beaufort?  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  it  was  only  au  reroir?" 

"  Mr.  Stanhope  I "  exclaimed  Patty.  Try  as  she 
would,  she  could  not  keep  the  g-ladness  out  of  her 
eyes,  nor  a  little  ring  of  joy  from  her  voice. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again,"  he  said ;  "  the 
fact  was,  I  could  not  keep  away.  Was  not  this' 
cleverly  managed,  that  I  should  sit  near  you  at 
dinner?  That  was  Rupert's  doing.  Now  tell  me, 
Miss  Beaufort,  what  will  Mrs.  Forrester  say  ? " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Stanhope — I  feel  quite  con- 
fused at  this." 

"So  does  Mrs.  Forrester,  I  am  sure;  I  have  not 
ventured  to  meet  her  eye  yet.  Suppose  you  and  she  go 
back  to  St  Bevis  to-morrow ;  I  am  not  there,  and  I 
am  here,  and  here  I  intend  to  remain.  You  are  look- 
ing remarkably  well,  Mls§  Beaufort — and  what  a 
pretty  new  dress  1 " 

CHAPTEB  X. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  formal  at  the  Morrises' ;  the 
most  starched  and  stiff  and  severe  i)eople — those  who 
considered  etiquette  to  comprise  the  very  essence  of 
life — unbent  here.  The  atmosphere  was  so  genial,  so 
happy,  so  bright,  so  good.  All  the  thoughts  floating 
about  were  such  kind  thoughts — all  the  interest  and 
sympathies  were  so  genial  and  hearty.  Mrs.  Forrester, 
a  good-natured,  although  worldly  woman,  was  also 
easily  impressed  by  her  surroundings.  At  St.  Bevis 
the  tone  was  essentially  of  the  earth,  earthy.  At  St. 
Bevis  money  and  a  good  position  assumed  enormous, 
gigantic  proportions,  but  here  at  Chalford  nothing 
seemed  of  any  account  at  all  except  love  and  cheer- 
fulness and  happiness.  So  although  Mrs.  Forrester 
began  by  feeling  extremely  angry  with  Stanhope  for, 
as  she  expressed  it,  stealing  a  march  on  her,  she  could 
not  help,  long  before  the  evening  was  over,  becoming 
Infected  by  the  general  light-heartedness.  At  St. 
Bevis,  Stanhope's  attentions  to  Patty  had  been  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  to  cause  jealous  girls  and  angry 
mothers  to  regard  her  with  dislike  and  suspicion,  but 
at  Chalford  it  seemed  quite  the  thing  that  all  the 
boys  and  girls  should  laugh  and  be  cheerful  together 
— that  they  should  stray  away  after  dinner  in  the 
soft  gloaming  under  the  trees,  and  should  come 
back  presently  one  couple  at  a  time  without  anyone 
making  the  least  remark.  Mrs.  Forrester  resolved  to 
say  nothing  to  Patty  that  night ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  a  little  kinder  than  usual  to  the  young  girl,  and 
when  she  bade  her  good-night  congratulated  her  on 
her  pretty  dress  and  pleasing  appearance. 

**  You  looked  very  nice  this  evening,  my  dear ;  yes, 
that  soft,  simple  kind  of  dress  suits  a  face  and  figure 
like  yours,  particularly  when  the  face  is  as  brightly 
coloured  as  it  was  this  evening.  Now  run  to  bed, 
child ;  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  quite  got  over 
your  fatigue." 

The  next  day  and  the  next  were  delightful  Patty 
and  Bell  became  excellent  friends,  and  where  Patty 
and  Bell  were  found  Stanhope  generally  contrived 
to  be. 

"He  is  greatly  improved,'*  whispered  Bell  to  her 
companion ;  "  he  is  not  half  so  lazy  as  he  used  to  be, 


nor  so  masterful,  and  his  eyes  look  wide  awake  and 
energetic.  I  think  you  do  him  good,  Patty ;  he  evi- 
dently likes  you  veiy  much." 

Patty,  in  these  two  or  three  golden  days,  almost 
forgot  her  home  worries  ;  she  almost  forgot  that  she 
was  a  very  poor  girl,  who  knew  the  worth  of  a  shilling 
better  than  any  other  young  person  at  Chalford,  who 
understood  perfectly  what  quarter-day  meant,  and 
who  had  often  tried  to  imagine  to  herself  how  the 
house  would  get  on  when  the  water-supply  was  out 
off.  She  almost  forgot  these  things,  and  only  when 
she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  at  night  had  time 
to  remember  her  greatest  anxiety  of  all— whether  her 
father's  poem — ^his  great,  great  work — would  turn  out 
a  success  or  not. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  hdr  visit  the  whole  jMirty  at 
Chalford  went  away  on  a  picnic  to  some  neighbouring 
ruins — ^that  is,  the  whole  party  with  one  exception. 
Just  at  the  last  moment  Mrs.  Forrester  sent  for 
Patty  to  her  room. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  done  such  a  tiresome  thing  !  I 
have  sprained  ,my  ankle ;  not  much — ^nothing  to  be 
anxious  about;  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
walk  about  all  day.  I  should  be  in  everyone's  way, 
and  no  end  of  a  nuisance.  Now,  Patty,  I  don't  wish 
anyone  to  know  of  this ;  if  they  hear  of  it  before  you 
have  started,  someone  of  these  dear,  good-natured 
Morrises  will  be  offering  to  stay  at  home  with  me; 
now,  that  I  should  not  allow  on  any  account ;  after- 
wards, when  they  miss  me,  yon  are  to  explain.  Now 
run  off  and  enjoy  yourself,  my  dear.    You  look  well ! " 

Patty  kissed  Mrs.  Forrester,  who  surveyed  her  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  slightly  pathetic,  slightly  crit- 
ical glance  ;  then  she  ran  off  to  join  her  companions. 
The  day  was  perfect — ^the  spirits  of  all  the  gay  party 
were  exuberant  with  mirth  and  light-heartedness. 
They  examined  the  ruins,  as  in  duty  bound;  made 
great  fun  over  the  dinner,  and  afterwards,  as  is  the 
invariable  custom  at  picnics,  strolled  off  in  couples 
to  admire  the  scenery. 

"  We  are  to  meet  two  miles  up  the  glen  for  tea," 
called  out  Rupert  Morris,  as  Stanhope,  by  Patty's  side, 
was  disappearing  up  a  glade. 

"All  right,  old  fellow  ;  I  know  the  spot,  by  the 
haunted  oak  tree,"  called  out  Stanhope.  "  And  now, 
Miss  Beaufort,"  he  continued,  turning  his  bright  face 
to  hers,  "  I  am  going  to  show  you  some  scenery  of 
which  England  may  be  justly  proud.  Oh,  yes. 
nothing  in  the  Highlands  can  go  beyond  it.  Different  1 
yes,  I  admit  it  is  different,  but  so  homelike,  so  rural, 
so  comforting.  I  only  want  to  see  grand  nature  when 
I  am  very  happy." 

"  You  look  very  happy  now,"  said  Patty,  her  voice 
faltering. 

"  Yes,  T  am  happy  ;  but  I  have  not  reached  the 
summit  of  bliss.  Here,  sit  down.  We  shall  reach  our 
view  by-and-bye.  How  is  your  father's  poem  getting 
on?" 

Patty  sighed. 

"I  saw  him  for  a  moment  last  week,"  she  said. 
"  He  spoke  enthusiastically  about  the  poem,  but  he 
did  not  look  well.  Oh,  I  know  it  is  selfish  of  me  to 
be  away  here  enjoying  myself.  I  ought  to  be  with 
him." 
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"Why?    Did  he  tell  you  he  missed  you?" 

Patty  laughed. 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  admitted  he  did  not  miss  me," 
she  replied ;  '*  but  that  has  nothing  to  say  to  it.  I 
ought  to  be  with  him." 

"Why?" 

"To  see  to  things." 

"Oh,  to  see  to  things  1  You  are  the  xmiversal 
benefaotor—the  little  housekeeper  at  everyone's  beck 
and  call.  The  position  is  wearing — it  is  very  good 
for  you  to  be  out  of  it." 

"Do  you  think  so?  I  must  go  back  to  it,  you 
know.  When  my  father  has  finished  the  poem,  my 
real  anxiety  will  begin." 

"How?" 

"Oh,  I  only  quote  from  former  experiences.  He 
has  written  other  poems,  although  nothing  half  so 
fine  as  this.  He  will  be  exhausted  from  the  effort 
and  strain  of  writing,  and  he  will  be  also  feverishly 
anxious  about  the  fate  of  the  poem.  He  will  take  it 
to  some  large  firm  of  publishers,  and  he  will  call 
there  every  day  to  inquire  about  it.  If  he  is  not  in 
the  shop  or  counting-house,  inquiring  about  the  fate 
of  the  poem,  he  will  be  pacing  up  and  down  outside. 
He  will  think  of  nothing  else ;  he  will  scarcely  eat, 
and  he  will  scarcely  sleep,  until  the  fate  of  the  poem 
is  known.  The  othtr  poems  were  declined,  and  father 
always  came  home  broken  down,  looking  ten  years 
older.  If  this — this,  which  he  considers  his  best— is 
not  accepted,  it  may  kill  him." 

"  Oh,  don't.  Hiss  Beaufort !  nothing  so  tragical  can 
happen.  If  your  father  has  genius,  it  must  find  a 
market.  Don't  look  so  sorrowful  about  it.  Why, 
there  are  absolutely  tears  in  your  eyes." 

"  I  have  had  so  much  exi)erience,"  said  Patty  sadly. 
"I  think  all  his  poems  lovely.  I  don't  think  pub- 
lishers know  geniuses — I  don't,  really.  I  think  they 
must  be  very  bad  judges  of  good  work,  or  they  would 
not  refuse  father's." 

"Miss  Beaufort!  Patty  I — oh,  I  know  it  is  very 
wrong  of  me  to  call  you  Patty! — Miss  Beaufort, 
might  I  ask  you  a  question  ? " 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  But  a  very  rude,  personal  question.'* 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  you  would  be  rude." 

"  Yes,  my  question  is  rude ;  but  I  must  ask  it. 
Yes,  I  must  ask  it ;  I  must  know.  Tell  me^I  have 
guessed  it  once  or  twice,  but  I  should  like  to  hear 
it  from  your  0¥m  lips — are  you  very  poor?" 

Patty  started,  a  burning  fiood  of  colour  rushed 
over  her  face.    She  rose  hastily  to  her  feet. 

"Shall  we  go  up  and  admire  that  view?"  she 
said.  "Yes,  Mr.  Stanhope,  I  am  a  very  poor  girl — 
a  girl  with  scarcely  any  dresses,  and  scarcely  any 
friends.  I  've  been  rather  out  of  my  sphere  lately — 
I  had  almost  forgotten  I  was  poor.  You  did  right 
to  remind  me.    Now,  shall  we  look  at  the  view .' " 

"  GkKxl  gracious,  I  have  offended  you,  Miss  Beau- 
fort I  How  little  you  know  me,  or  my  heart,  or  my 
feelings  1  Why,  I  meant — but  no  matter ;  you  have 
misunderstood  me.  Do  you  suppose  I  think  wone 
of  a  girl  for  being  poor?  One  so  plucky  as  you — so 
brave,  so  gentle?  Do  you  think  I  left  St.  Bevis 
because  I  despised  you  for  being  poor  ?    Do  you  think 


— good  grttsious,  how  little  you  know  me!  I  can't 
bear  empty-headed  rich  girls  ;  I  can't  bear  girls  who 
wear  different  dresses  every  day;  I  can't  bear — ^Miss 
Beaufort^  you  need  not  look  at  me  like  that" 

"You  have  always  been  most  kind  to  me,"  said 
Patty.  "  I  am  not  offended,  indeed.  It  is  true  that  1 
am  a  poor  girl ;  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  some 
delightful  rich  girls — Bell,  for  instance,  and  my 
cousin  Elizabeth.  Now,  shall  we  go  up  and  see  the 
view  ? " 

Something  in  Patty's  la«t  words  seemed  suddenly 
to  quiet  Stanhope.  Until  she  said  "  my  cousin  Eliza- 
beth," his  face  had  been  flushed  and  eager,  now  it 
perceptibly  paled,  and  even  his  manner  to  Patty 
became  a  shade  colder  and  more  reserved. 

"Take  my  hand.  Miss  Beaufort;  this  part  orf  the 
path  is  very  steep.  Ah,  now  we  are  at  the  very  top ; 
and  now,  behold  my  view ! " 

It  spread  before  them  an  exquisite  panorama,  a 
far-reaching  picture  of  peace  and  rural  beauty  and 
plenty ;  the  silver  threads  of  more  than  one  winding 
river  ran  through  rich  pasturage,  or  under  softly 
shaded  trees ;  the  cattle  browsed  happily  in  the  fields ; 
here  and  there  were  studded  snug  farmsteads,  and 
picturesque  red-tiled  dwellings ;  a  blue  haze  lay  over 
the  scene ;  the  wind  scarcely  stirred,  there  was  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky.  Finally,  both  in  the  near  landscape 
and  the  far  was  added  to  the  natural  beauty  the  rich 
glow  and  colouring  of  autumn,  in  russet  brown,  and 
masses  of  golden  yellow,  verging  to  crimson. 

"Yes,"  said  Patty,  "it  fills  me  with  peace;  I " 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  she  looked  away,  pretending 
to  be  absorbed  with  what  she  saw  around  her.  When 
her  eyes  were  quite  dry  she  turned  to  her  companion. 

"Shall  we  join  the  others  now? "  she  said  gently. 

They  went  down  the  hill  without  a  word.  Stan- 
hope scarcely  knew  himself  why  he  felt  melanoholy, 
but  Patty's  thoughts  had  gone  home  to  her  father. 

When  the  merry  picnic  party  returned  to  Chalford 
that  evening,  Mrs.  Forrester  came  to  meet  them, 
holding  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  Good  news,  my  dears ! "  she  said  eagerly.  "  Good, 
delightful  news — dear  Elizabeth  joins  us  to-morrow." 

"Betty!"  exclaimed  Patty.  "Have  you  had  a 
letter  from  her  ?    Does  she  say  much  ?    May  I  see  ? " 

"  I  will  show  you  the  letter  when  you  come  to  bid 
me  good-night,  dear.  She  arrives  by  the  twelve 
o'clock  train  to-morrow,  and  so,  and  so — she  will 
release  you,  poor  little  prisoner ! " 

Patty  did  not  know  why  a  cruel  stab  seemed  to  go 
right  through  her  heart. 

"Yes,"  she  said  quietly. 

"  *  Yes ' — what  is  that  I  "  suddenly  exclaimed  Bell, 
springing  to  Patty's  side.  "'You  going,  Patty?  In- 
deed, you  shall  not !  I  know  better  than  to  allow  such 
a  thing.  I  could  not  live  without  you  just  at  present. 
Oh !  Elizabeth  Cunningham  is  all  very  well,  and 
we  're  all  very  fond  of  her.  She 's  our  cousin,  and — 
and — there  are  other  things.  But  Elizabeth  is  not 
you,  Patty ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  you  both. 
You  shall  go  on  sharing  my  attic  with  me,  and  Eliza- 
beth shall  have  the  room  under  the  eaves. — Louis — I 
say,  Louis !  come  here.  Are  we  going  to  allow  Patty 
to  go  because  Elizabeth  Cunningham  is  coming?" 
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'*Il0f  (iertainly  not/*  said  Stanhoite.  His  face  ?rew 
&  sadden  dusky-red.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  Patty, 
as  if  he  saw  no  one  in  the  world  but  her.  "Stay, 
Miss  Beaufort,  stay ! "  he  murmured. 

"  Patty ! "  suddenly  exclaimed  Mrs.  Forrester's  voice, 
which  sounded  thin  and  strained,  "we  will  talk  the 
matter  quietly  over  in  my  room  to-ni^ht,  dear,  and 
you  will  let  this  kind  little  Bell  know  your  decision 
in  the  morning.  Now,  had  yon  not  better  go  to  your 
room  and  get  ready  for  supper  ? " 


CHAFT£B    XI. 

"  Yes,  dear,  sit  down  by  my  side  on  this  low  chair  ;  I 
am  so  glad  you  have  had  this  pleasant  time ;  it  has 
done  you  good.  You  look  very  well,  Patty — quite  a 
different  girl  from  the  one  who  came  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Elizabeth  will  thank  you  for  taking  such 
good  care  of  her  aunt.  I  have  enjoyed  your  society, 
dear;  I  am  the  better  for  it." 

"  Have  you  a  time-table,  Mrs.  Forrester  ? "  said  Patty 
suddenly,  in  an  abrupt  voice.  She  oould  not  make 
out  why  her  nerves  were  so  irritated,  nor  why 
Mrs.  Forrester's  smooth,  liquid  tones  jarred  on  her. 
"Oh,  you  are  very  kind,"  she  continued,  blushing 
vividly;  "but,  please,  have  you  a  time-table?  I 
mean,  I  want  to  know  about  the  trains  for  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  need  not  look,  dear ;  I  know  about  the  trains. 
There  is  one  in  the  morning  at  eleven,  an  express, 
which  will  get  you  into  town  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
There  is  another  very  good  train  at  three.  You  had 
better  wait  for  that,  Patty.  You  will  see  Elizabeth, 
and  get  your  lunch  comfortably  over." 

"Thanks,"  said  Patty;  "I  may  go  by  the  earlier 
train.    I  will  let  you  know  in  the  morning." 

"  Yes,  dear,  yes ;  now  sit  down  quietly  by  me,  and 
let  us  have  our  little  talk.  My  dear  Patty,  I  know 
how  fond  you  are  of  Elizabeth,  and  she  has  often  told 
me  that  you  are  her  favourite  cousin.  It  is  a  great 
treat  to  me  to  have  the  dear  girl  coming  to  stay  with 
me  for  a  time.  And  in  her  coming  now — for  I  have 
mentioned  to  her  the  names  of  all  our  guests  at 
Ghaiford — I  may  as  well  frankly  own  that  I  have  a 
doable  cause  for  congratulation." 

" Indeed  1"  said  Patty.  "I  don't  think  I  quite 
understand." 

"  No,  dear,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  matters 
a  little  to  you.  I  have  long  wished  to  tell  you  a 
certain  little  story." 

"  Is  it  about  Betty  1  Had  she  not  better  tell  me  her 
own  stories  \  "  answered  the  girl,  suddenly  rising  to 
her  feet. 

"  It  is  no  breach  of  confidence,  my  dear.  You  may 
sit  down — ^you  need  not  excite  yourself.  The  story 
is  about  Betty,  as  you  call  her,  and — and — ^a  friend  of 
yours.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  Louis  Stanhope 
is  your  friend,  Patty.  He  has  evidently  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  you," 

Once  again  Patty  rose  quickly  to  her  feet 

"I  think  perhaps — I  really  think  perhaps  I  had 
better  not  hear,"  she  said.  Her  cheeks  were  white, 
her  lips  quivered.  "  I — I  am  going  away  to-morrow, 
and  Betty  and  Mr.  Stanhope  can— can  meet.    I  mean, 


I  won't  interfere.  I  need  not  hear  the  story,  need  I, 
Mrs.  Forrester  ? " 

"My  dear  Patience,  your  manner,  your  agitation 
astonish  me.  My  dear,  I  think  you  are  a  nice,  sweet, 
modest  girl — I  hate  thought  so,  but  now — ^how  am  I 
to  interpret  your  too  visible  agitation.  Patience  7  Sit 
down,  Miss  Beaufort.  I  am  sure  you  are  only  a  little 
over-tired,  but  all  the  same  I  think  it  right — I  insist 
upon  telling  you  my  story." 

Patty's  white  face  had  turned  crimson.  Mrs. 
Forrester's  cruel  words  had  acted  as  a  cold  douche, 
they  had  braced  up  her  nerves  to  bearing  anything 
for  the  time  being. 

"  Tell  me  anything  you  like,"  she  said  icily ;  "  you 
have  quite  misunderstood  me." 

"  Of  course  I  have,  dear  ;  I  knew  it.  You  are,  as  I 
remarked,  over-tired — that  accounts  for  everything. 
Well,  my  little  tale  is  soon  down.  It  is  about 
Elizabeth — and,  yes— I  may  as  well  add — Louis. 
Has  Louis,  my  dear  Patty — ^has  he  ever  spoken  to  you 
about  his  mother  ? " 

"lie  told  me  once  that  he  had  a  mother,"  said 
Patty ;  "  that  he  loved  her  very  much.  I  was  telling 
him  about  my  father — ^that  was  what  made  him 
speak  of  his  mother — he  did  not  say  much  about 
her." 

"No,  she  is  a  proud  woman,  is  Lady  Stanh)pe; 
she — she — Elizabeth  went  to  stay  with  her  two  years 
ago,  and  she  took  a  fancy  to  her.  Louis  is  not,  for  his 
position,  well  off;  of  course  all  these  things  go  by 
comparison,  but  even  at  his  mother's  death  he  will  not 
have  five  thousand  a  year,  and  that  is  a  small  sum  to 
keep  up  a  family  estate  upon.  Louis  inherits  his 
property  through  his  mother;  his  father  was  a  very 
distinguished  military  man,  and  was  knighted  In 
consequence.  Well,  this  is  very  far  apart  from  my 
tale.  Louis  is  his  mother's  only  son,  and  she  is  a 
widow ;  in  such  a  position  he  ought  to  do  much  for 
her,  and  it  is  absolutely — alsnlutely  necessary  that  he 
should  marry  to  please  her." 

"Yes,"  said  Patty;   "yes." 

"Two  years  ago  Lady  Stanhope  fell  in  love  with 
your  cousin  Elizabeth,  and  thought  she  would  make  a 
good  wife  for  her  son.  She  was  greatly  struck  with 
her  beauty  and  amiability,  but  was  also  glad  to  find — 
and  in  this  particular  she  also  felt  as  a  wise  mother 
should — ^that  Elizabeth  had  a  fortune — ^nothing  large, 
of  course,  but  still  sufficient  to  make  it  prudent  for 
Louis  to  marry  her.  The  young  people  met,  and — and 
— well,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  what  occurred,  but 
my  impression  is  that  there  is  a  kind  of  tacit  engage- 
ment between  them.  Remember,  I  don't  know  this* 
but  it  is  my  strong  impression.  Elizabeth  is  a  very 
whimsical  girl,  and  takes  a  long  time  to  make 
up  her  mind ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
Louis  was  violently  in  love  with  her  two  years 
ago :  even  now  I  never  mention  her  name  without 
his  showing  emotion.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  his  feelings;  and  as  to  hers,  I  expect  I  can 
guess  pretty  accurately  the  state  of  Elizabeth's 
heart.  The  meeting  which  will  now  take  plaoe  be- 
tween the  two  will,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
bring  about  the  public  recognition  of  the  engage- 
ment  which    has   so    long    been   existing    between 
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The  Quiver, 


this  young  pair.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  dear 
Elizabeth's  happiness,  will  you  not,  Patty?  and  I 
will  promise  you,  dear,  to  write  myself  to  you  when 
I  have  an^iihing  to  communicate.  What  a  lovely 
bride  your  Betty  will  make ! " 


girl  cannot   be  hidden  away  in  an  out-of-the-way 
corner." 

"No,"  said  Patty  wearily.  She  rose  again  to  her 
feet  "  I  will  go  now,"  she  said.  "  I  have  heard  the 
story.    Thank  you  for  telling  it  to  me." 


*  *  Tell  me  anything  you  like.'  Bhe  said  icily."— p.  775. 


"  Yes,"  said  Patty.  Then  she  added,  with  an  effort, 
'^If  this  is  true — and  I  suppose  it  is — we  shall  miss 
her  very  much  at  home." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  my  dear.  Her  money 
must  be  of  great  consequence  to  you ;  but,  in  any 
case,  I  fear  that  the  present  arrangement  could  not 
go  on.  It  is  necessary  that  Elizabeth  should  see 
the  world ;    so  beautiful  and  young  and  wealthy  a 


You  really  do  look  very 
There,  good-night,  child; 


**Not  at  all,  my  dear, 
white  and  tired,  Patty, 
good-night." 

When  Miss  Beaufort  reached  the  room  which  she 
shared  with  Bell  Morris,  she  found  that  young  lady 
up,  and  eager  to  converse  with  her. 

•*  Well,  Patty,  love,  you  are  'going  to  stay,  are  you 
not  ? " 
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"  No,  Bell,  no,"  said  Patty,  putting  her  hands  before 
her  eyes  in  a  dazed  kind  of  way.  "  I  am  g'oin^r  away 
by  an  early  train  to-morrow;  Mrs.  Forrester  wishes  it." 

"  Mrs.  Forrester  ? "  said  Bell,  reddening ;  "  what  has 
she  to  say  to  our  asking-  a  guest  to  stay  on  in  our  own 
house  ?  What  can  you  mean,  Patty  I  If  you  like  it 
you  shall  stay,  poor  darling — there,  mother  shall  ask 
you  herself  in  the  morning." 

"  I  was  wrong  to  speak  about  Mrs.  Forrester,"  said 
Patty,  tears  springing  to  her  eyes  ;  "  I  was  really 
very  wrong.  I  must  go  in  any  case,  Bell ;  I  have 
reasons.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  stay  from 
home  any  longer ;  and  now,  oh,  Bell,  my  hefld  does 
ache  so  dreadfully  I  May  I  lie  down  and  not  talk 
any  more  until  the  morning?" 

"  Poor  Patty  I "  said  tender-hearted  little  Bell,  and 
then  she  bustled  about  her  friend,  helping  her  to  get 
Into  bed,  so  that  the  blessed  moment  when  the  candles 
were  put  out,  and  Patty  found  herself  in  the  friendly 
darkness  of  the  night,  came  sooner  than  she  had 
dared  to  hop3. 

It  was  some  time  before  either  girl  slept.  Poor 
Patty  lay  motionless  on  her  couch,  thinking  hard  and 
burning  and  dreadful  thoughts ;  but  fearful  of 
moving,  almost  afraid  to  breathe,  lest  Bell  should  find 
out  she  oould  not  sleep.  What  did  it  all  mean,  why 
was  her  heart  so  torn  1  Why  did  she  suddenly  feel  as 
if  she  almost  hated  Elizabeth?  Why  did  even  the 
most  distant  thought  of  Stanhope  cause  her  to  writhe 
with  almost  uncontrollable  agony  !  Oh,  when  would 
the  morning  come,  how  soon  Would  she  be  at  home  ? 
What  a  cruel,  dreadful  world  it  was,  after  all !  And 
what  a  terrible  woman  Mrs.  Forrester  had  suddenly 
proved  herself  I 

"  Oh,  how  oould  she  speak  so  bitterly  to  me  ? " 
moaned  the  girl,  "  as  if  I  loved  him,  as  if  I  had  given 
my  heart  to  him  without  being  asked." 

More  and  more  fiercely  throbbed  poor  Patty's  head  ; 
she  thought  the  night  would  never  go.  In  the  dread- 
ful enforced  stillness  which  she  was  obliged  to  keep, 
she  almost  wondered  if  she  could  retain  her  senses. 
When,  oh  when,  would  the  morning  come? 

But  relief  arrives,  even  to  the  most  desolate,  and 
before  the  daybreak  the  young  girl  had  forgotten  all 
her  troubles  in  peaceful,  childlike  slumber. 

Then,  just  when  Patty  w^as  in  her  soundest  sleep, 
the  other  young  occupant  of  the  bedroom  rose  softly, 
and,  scarcely  daring  to  glance  at  her  companion, 
dressed  herself,  and  left  the  room. 

"For  I  know,"  said  Bell— "I  know,"  she  added, 
stamping  her  little  foot,  and  speaking  at  last  aloud  in 
the  passage,  a  little  way  from  their  room — "I  am 
certain  Mrs.  Forrester  has  said  something  dreadful  to 
Patty.  Her  face  was  completely  changed  when  she 
came  into  our  room  after  talking  to  her  last  night. 
Anyone  can  see  iiow  fond  Louis  is  of  Patty,  and  I  am 
sure  that  nasty  Mrs.  Forrester  does  not  like  it.  Darling 
Patty  I  She  looked  quite  broken-hearted  when  she 
came  to  bed,  and  she  says  she  will  not  stay,  and  she 
will  go  back  to  London  by  the  very  first  train.  Oh 
dear  I  oh  dear  !  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  sleep  all 
night  thinking  of  it,  and  I  know  Patty  did  not  sleep 
until  a  couple  of  hours  ago,  although  she  lay  as  still 
as  a  mouse.    Well,  at  any  rate,  I  'II  do  one  thing.    I  '11 


go  and  wait  in  the  passage  outside  Louis's  room.  I 
heard  him  and  Rupert  making  an  arrangement  to  go 
out  fishing  early  this  morning,  and  if  he  did  that,  he 
might  not  return  until  after  Patty  had  gone.  That 
would  never  do.  I  will  prevent  it.  Oh,  Mrs.  Forrester, 
I  do  not  like  you  at  all ! " 

The  little  maiden,  looking  as  childish  and  pretty  as 
a  girl  of  seventeen  could  look,  went  and  curled  herself 
up  on  the  broad  ledge  of  a  certain  window,  which  lit 
the  passage  leading  towards  Stanhope's  bedroom.  There 
she  sat,  tapping  her  fingers  against  the  pane,  and 
looking  out  at  the  autumn  landscape.  It  was  scarcely 
daylight  yet,  but  Bell  knew  that  her  brother  and  his 
friend  would  go  off  to  fish  at  an  early  hour. 

As  she  waited,  she  could  not  help  feeling  impatient. 
She  did  hope  that  lazy,  tiresome  Louis  would  not  stay 
much  longer  in  bed ;  for  suppose  Patty  awoke  and 
missed  her — oh,  then,  what  could  she  do? 

The  daylight  broadened  and  deepened,  and  still  there 
was  no  sign  of  movement  in  the  quiet  house.  Bell 
was  just  meditating  a  raid  on  Rupert,  to  let  him  know 
how  late  it  was,  when  a  lazy  step  in  Louis's  bedroom 
was  distinctly  heard,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards 
the  young  man  came  out. 

"  My  dear  Bell  I  what  are  you  doing  here  7 "  he  asked 
in  amazement. 

"  Waiting  for  you,  Louis,"  answered  Bell.  "  Louis, 
1  wanted  to  say — I  mean,  I  thought  you  ought  to 
know —I   thought  you  would  be   glad  to  know — I 

mean— I  mean "    Here  Bell  coloured  crimson,  and 

quite  stammered. 

Her  tall  cousin  looked  down  at  her  with  some 
amusement  and  a  little  impatience. 

"  My  dear  child,  what  is  it  ?  Do  say  out  what  you 
want  to  say.  Rupert  must  be  waiting  for  me,  and  it 
is  late  as  it  is.'^ 

"It's  about  Patty,"  said  Bell.  "She's  going— she 
won't  stay — she  can't  stay.  It's  Mrs.  Forrester's 
fault  1 " 

Here  two  blue  eyes  full  of  tears  were  raised  to 
Stanhope's  face.  ,  ^ 

"Come  along,  Louis.  I'm  perfectly  sick  of  wait- 
ing ! "  called  Rupert,  from  the  storey  below. 

Stanhope's  lace  had  undergone  a  curioi^s  change. 

"  Look  here,  Bell,  I  '11  be  back  in  a  minute,"  he  said ; 
then  he  ran  down-stairs  and  said  a  word  or  two  to  his 
cousin. 

"  I  've  changed  my  mind,  Rupert — I  won't  fish  this 
morning;  or  perhaps  I  may  find  it  possible  to  join 
you  in  an  hour  by  the  bank  under  the  western  willows. 
Go  on,  old  chap ;  don't  let  me  spoil  sport.  I — I  'm  a 
little  out  of  sorts  this  morning." 

"Then  why,"  began  Rupert — "why  in  the  world 
did  you  get  up?"  But  he  spoke  to  empty  air,  for 
Stanhope  had  once  more  bounded  up  the  stairs,  and 
was  standing  even  now  by  Bell's  side. 

"  Now,  Amabel,  you  mu.st  tell  me  all  this  story.  I 
thought  it  was  arranged  that  Miss  Beaufort  was  to 
stay.     I  certainly  quite  understood  it  so  last  night, 

and  why  should  Mrs.  Forrester What — what  do 

3''ou  mean,  Bell  ? " 

•'I  don't  quite  know  what  I  mean  myself,"  said 
Bell,  "except  that  I  love  Patty,  and  that  she  looks 
dreadfully  unhappy.    She  looks  as  if  her  heart  were 
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broken;  and  I  know  she  has  been  awake  all  night. 
But  she  will  go — she  will  go  early  to-day,  Louis.  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  know." 

"  So  I  do  like  to  know.  I  'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  BelL  Now  you  can  go  back  to  bed,  you  poor 
ohUd."  

«  CHAPTEB    XII. 

Pattt  awoke  from  her  restful  slumber  with  a  start 
and  a  little  feeling  of  wonder.  It  was  late  ;  she  had 
a  kind  of  intuition  that  it  was  late  ;  but  she  felt  lazy 
and  comfortable,  and  looked  sleepily  round  the  pretty 
room,  feeling  disinclined  to  get  up,  and  wondering 
why  she  was  lazy,  and  why  the  sap  and  spring  of 
her  youth  did  not  send  her  bounding  as  usual  out 
of  bed.  Bell  was  neatly  dressed,  some  fresh  roses  in 
her  belt,  and  her  bright  hair  parted  on  her  brow ; 
she  was  standing  by  the  open  lattice  window,  as  if 
waiting  for  something.  When  she  heard  Patty  stir 
she  came  up  to  her  at  once,  and  kissed  her  affec- 
tionately. 

"  You  have  overslept  yourself,  you  naughty ! "  ehe 
said,  "and  I  have  brought  you  up  your  breakfast; 
see,  here  it  is  on  this  tray,  as  hot  and  cosy  as  possible. 
You  shall  sit  up  in  bed  and  eat  it,  and  I  will  stay  and 
chatter  to  you." 

*'0h,  I'm  so  ashamed  of  being  late!"  said  Patty. 

All  her  memories  had  come  back  to  her  now ;  she 
remembered  last  night,  the  blow  she  had  received,  the 
tears  she  had  shed,  the  agonies  she  had  endured.  She 
knew  that  she  must  leave  by  an  early  train  to-day. 

"  Bell,"  she  said, ''  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  wake  me ; 
I  must  get  up  at  once  and  pack,  for  I  am  going, 
dear." 

**  If  you  must  go,  you  .^loed  not  pack,"  said  Bell ; 
"  Dawson  will  do  that  Sit  up  and  eat  your  break- 
fast, and  don't  let  us  think  of  disagreeables.  IVe 
brought  you  some  peaches.  I  went  out  to  gather 
theuL  myself,  so  I  know  they  are  just  perfect." 

. "  Yes— thank  you,  dear  Bell.  Bell,  I  must  leave  by 
the  eleven  o'clock  train." 

"But  why  by  that  train,  Patty?  Eliaabeth  Cun- 
ningham will  be  here  at  1.30.  You  will  like  to 
meet  her ;  you  were  always  fond  of  her,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  was  fond  of  Betty,"  said  Patty,  in  a  dreary 
tone;  "but  I  think  I  will  go  by  the  eleven  train, 
dear.  Betty  lives  with  us,  and  I  can  see  her  at  any 
time,  you  know." 

"  If  you  must  go,"  said  Bell,  in  an  eager  tone,  "  if 
you  must  go,  darlin?,  darling  Patty,  shall  we  manage 
it  in  this  way?  Wilson  shall  take  your  luggage  in 
the  cart,  it  shall  be  all  packed  and  ready  in  good 
time ;  and  you  and  I  will  walk  across  the  fields  to 
meet  the  train.  No  one  with  us,  only  Cecil ;  it  will 
do  Cecil  good  to  have  the  run." 

Cecil  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  a  spoilt  little 
boy  of  ten.  Patty  wondered  why  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  accompany  them,  but  ,she  felt  too  tired  and 
sad  to  trouble  herself  much  about  the  circumstance. 

"  We  can  have  such  a  lovely  walk  across  the  fields," 
pleaded  BelL  "You  won't  want  the  tiresome,  st^ipid 
carriage  to  take  you  to  the  station,  Patty." 

"No,  dear,  no;  I  would  much  rather  walk  with 
you.    Only  let  us  be  in  time." 


"  Trust  me  to  see  to  that!"  said  Bell  with  energy, 
as  she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

"  Bell  is  wonderfully  cheerful,"  thought  poor  Patty : 
"  as  if  she  were  rather  glad  I  was  leaving  her.  Oh, 
dear !  I  know  every  word  Mrs.  Forrester  said  is  true. 
I  have  myself  noticed  a  change  on  his  face  when  he 
spoke  about  Elizabeth.  Dear,  beautiful  Betty  I  who 
can  wonder  ?  She  will  make  a  splendid  wife  for  him, 
and  it  is  nice  to  think  her  money  will  be  useful  to 
him.  Oh,  of  course  I  must  not  be  selfish,  I  must  not 
show  anyone  I  care.  No,  no,  no,  I  don't  care.  Of 
course  I  don't  care— only  somehow,  somehow,  there  is 
a  dreadful  ache  in  my  heart." 

Down  went  the  poor  little  brown  head  on  the  small 
hands,  and  during  Bell's  absence  Patty  was  forced  to 
%vf^  herself  the  luxury  of  a  good  cry. 

She  forced  her  spirits,  however,  to  rally  before  the 
final  leave-taking  came,  and  it  was  a  rosy-faced, 
bright  little  girl  who  ran  into  Mrs.  Forrester's  room 
at  ten  o'clock  that  morning  to  say  good-bye. 

"  Why,  Patty  dear,  how  well  and  happy  you  ]ook  I 
Ah  !  I  knew  the  little  prisoner  was  glad  to  be  set  free ! 
But  why  are  you  going  so  soon,  my  dear?  Your 
train  does  not  leave  until  eleven." 

"No,  but  Bell  and  I  are  going  to  walk  through 
the  fields  to  the  station,  and  we  must  give  ourselves 
plenty  of  time.  Grood-bye,  Mrs.  Forrester — give  my 
love  to  Elizabeth." 

"  Good-bye,  my  child.  Yes,  I  will  give  your  cousin 
your  affectionate  love.  I  trust,  dear  Patty,  you  will 
soon  be  congratulating  Elizabeth.  Ah !  how  happy 
this  I  match  will  make  us  all  1  Grood-bye,  my  child ; 
kiss  me.'* 

Patty  bent  for  an  instant,  pressed  one  light,  icy 
little  kiss  on  the  lady's  brow,  then  smiling  gaily,  she 
left  her. 

The  rest  of  the  farewells  were  soon  said,  and  no  one 
observed  that  Patty  looked  round  wistfully  for  some- 
one who  was  not  present. 

The  two  girls,  accompanied  by  Cecil,  started  on 
their  walk  across  the  fields,  and  Bell,  linking  her  arm 
in  that  of  her  companion,  looked  into  her  face  and 
said,  very  innocently — 

"  But  you  have  never  said  good-bye  to  Louis !  ** 

Patty  coloured  painfully. 

"I — I— it  does  not  matter.  Please  say  good-bye  to 
him  from  me.  Bell." 

"  I  '11  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Bell.  "  There  is 
Louis  fishing  under  that  willow  tree;  you  can  say 
good-bye  to  him  yourself.  Ah,  he  sees  us ;  he  is  ooming- 
to  meet  us.  All  right,  I'll  leave  you  two  to  say  your 
adieus  in  private.  Come  along,  Cecil — race  me  to  the 
next  wicket-gate." 

Patty's  crimson  face  had  turned  white  ;  a  cold  sen- 
sation seemed  almost  to  paralyse  her ;  then,  with  a 
violent  effort,  she  recovered  herself,  and  by  the  time 
Stanhope  had  reached  her,  she  was  coming  to  me(:t 
him  with  a  tolerably  natural  smile. 

"Miss  Beaufort,  were  you  really  going  back  to 
London  without  saying  a  word  to  me  ? " 

"I  want  to  catch  the  eleven  train,"  said  Patty  ; 
"  you  were  not  in  the  drawing-room  when  I  went  to 
bid  the  others  good-bye." 

"Am  I  ever  in  the  drawing-room  at  ten  in  the 
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mominer  ?  But  whj  are  you  goin^  away  at  all — was 
it  not  arranpred  last  night  that  you  were  to  stay?" 

"There  was  no  special  arrangement  made,"  said 
Patty,  in  a  steady  voice — "  I  would  rather  go — I  am 
going.  (Jood-bye,  Mr.  Stanhope;  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  run  after  Bell — I'm  afraid  I  may  miss 
my  train." 

"Your  train  won*t  go  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  you  can  reach  the  station  from  here,  walk- 
ing at  a  snail's  pace,  in  five  minutes.  Come  down 
and  sit  under  the  willow  tree,  and  see  me  fish." 

"Oh,  no— no,  thank  you." 

"Not  no,  but  yes — come." 

"I  cannot,  indeed — I  must  join  Bell.    Good-bye." 

"Bell  is  out  of  sight.  Patty,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?" 

"Please  don't  call  me  Patty.  I  must — ^must  go. 
Good-bye." 

"  Not  if  I  say  you  must  not  go — ^not,  at  least,  until 
you  have  heard  me  out  Oh,  my  poor  little  girl !  oh, 
my  darling !  There,  there,  Patty,  you  were  going  to 
cry ;  do  come  and  sit  under  the  willow — I  can  read 
your  poor  little  forlorn  face  like  a  book." 

"  No,  Mr.  Stanhope,  you  cannot  I  am  going  back 
to  my  father ;  I  am  not  forlorn,  and  you  have  no 
right — it  is  cruel  of  you  to  speak  to  me  as  you  have 
just  done." 

"  Patty !  Gruel  1  Oh,  Patty,  you  know  you  do 
love  me  !  " 

"No,  I  don't!    How  can  you.'    Let  me  go." 

Patty  spoke  with  vehemence ;  her  eyes  were  flash- 
ing with  angry  tears;  for  the  first  time  Stanhope's 
almost  too  confident  manner  changed — his  expression 
altered — ^he  looked  at  the  defiant  and  unreasoning 
girl  in  astonishment. 

"  I  thought,"  he  began,  "  I  thought— oh,  Patty,  do 


come  and  sit  under  the  willow  tree.  Why  do  you  look 
at  me  so  angrily  1  VHiy  do  you  pretend  to  misunder- 
stand both  our  hearts?  You  must — ^you  must  know 
that  we  k)ve  one  another.  Even  outsiders  have  seen 
it — even  Bell.  Patty,  have  you  not  taken  one  look 
into  your  OMm  heart?  Don't  you  know  that  I  am 
not  indifferent  to  you?" 

Patty  was  trembling  more  and  more.  Some  words 
of  Mrs.  Forrester's  kept  ringing  in  her  ears — 

"He  is  a  flirt;  your  feelings  are  unmistakable." 

Yes,  yes,  anyone  could  see  that  she  had  fallen  in  love 
with  him.  Even  he  saw  it,  and  he  was  sorry  for  her. 
She  felt  choking  with  rage  and  self-abasement 

"  I  cannot,"  she  said ;  "  you  are  mistaken ;  I  cannot 
"  I— I  told  you  I  did  not  care.** 

Then  suddenly  a  desperate  idea  came  into  her  head. 
She  would  sting  him.  She  would  show  him  that  she 
knew  something  of  his  base  conduct 

"You  know  that  you  have  no  right  to  say  such 
words  to  me.    It  is  unjust  to  another ! " 

"  To  another  !  To  another  I  What  do  you  mean, 
Patty?" 

"  I  know  what  I  mean,  and  so  do  you ;  Mrs.  For- 
rester has  told  me.    She  is  coming;  she  will  make 

you  a  good  wife.    I — 1 Oh,  Mr.  Morris,  is  that 

you  ?     I  am  going ;  will  you  say  good-bye  to  me  ? " 

Lazy,  good-humoured  Rupert  Morris  could  not  help 
staring  at  the  excited  little  figure  who  now  rushed 
up  to  him  and  held  out  an  eager  hand.  He  had  never 
before  thought  Miss  Beaufort  a  very  pretty  girl ;  now 
he  suddenly  discovered  that  she  was  lovely. 

"  Walk  up  with  me  to  the  station,"  said  Patty ;  "  Bell 
has  run  away.    Will  you  come  too,  Mr.  Stanhope?" 

But  Stanhope  had  vanished.    They  saw  his  tall 
figure  disappearing  behind  the  willow  trees. 
(Jo  bt  eoHiinued,) 


THE      HAPPIEST      LIFE. 

BY  TME  REV   TRTON  EDWARDS,  D.D. 


i-HEN  good  old  Matthew  Henry  was 
on  the  bed  of  death,  he  said,  "  You 
have  heard  the  dying  words  of 
many.  These  are  mine  :  *  I  have 
found  a  life  of  communion  with 
Ohrist  the  happiest  life  in  the  world  I ! " 

And  so  every  true  and  faithful  Christian  has  found 
it  For  the  truths  which  Christianity  teaches,  the 
duties  to  which  it  leads,  the  spirit  which  it  inspires, 
the  hopes  which  it  warrants  and  imparts — in  a  word, 
the  entire  character  it  forms,  as  well  as  the  eternal 
and  blessed  end  which  its  promises  make  sure — all 
unite  in  warranting  the  declaration  that  "Godliness 
is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
John  Randolph  once  said  :  "  I  have  seen  men  every- 
where, and  the  only  men  I  have  ever  known  who 
seemed  to  me  to  be  truly  happy  were  those  who  were 
Christians;"  and  Coleridge  says:  "That  the  Bible, 
and  only  the  Bible,  shows  clearly  and  certainly  what 


happiness  is,  and  the  way  to  its  attainment"  And  a 
higher  than  either  Randolph  or  Coleridge,  and  one 
who  had  a  far  wider  experience  of  the  world,  says  of 
Divine  wisdom  or  religion :  "  Happy  is  the  man  that 
findeth  her.  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  her  paths  are  peace.  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them 
that  lay  hold  upon  her,  and  happy  is  everyone  that 
retaineth  her."  And  so  everyone  who  has  tried  the 
experiment  has  found  it.  "  In  Cicero  and  Plato,  and 
other  such  writers,"  says  Augustine,  "I  find  many 
things  acutely  and  beautifully  said,  and  that  excite  a 
certain  warmth  of  emotion ;  but  in  none  of  them  do  I 
find  these  words,  "CV'fM/*  unto  Me,  all  ye  tJiat  labour 
and  arc  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  reft '.' " 

There  is  an  old  legend  that  the  devil  once  tempted 
a  devoted  man  of  the  Dark  Ages,  telling  him  there 
was  no  hereafter,  and  urging  him  to  seek  for  happi- 
ness by  plunging  headlong  into  the  follies  and  vices 
and  sinful  pleasures  of  the  world.  "  Well,"  said  the 
recluse,  "if  what  you  say  is  so,  and  if  there  t>  no 
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other  world  beyond  this,  then  I  will  Beek  the  hijjfhest 
and  purest  happiness  that  can  be  found,  by  loving 
and  serving  Christ  while  I  am  here  on  earth." 

I  know  it  is  sometimes  said,  and  has  been  said  even 
from  the  pulpit,  that  the  world  offers  and  can  give 
us  no  happiness.  The  world,  however,  does  offer  us 
happiness  in  a  thousand  forms.  But  the  difference 
between  it  and  religion  is  this :— I  am  hungry,  and 
the  world  offers  me  bread ;  but  it  is  poisoned  bread. 
I  am  thirsty,  and  it  offers  me  drink ;  but  it  is  drink 
from  polluted  and  deadly  fountains.  It  may  satisfy 
my  hunger  and  quench  my  thirst  for  the  moment, 
but,  ah !  there  u  death  in  it  at  the  cud !  It  is  only 
the  bread  and  water  of  life  which  Christ  offers,  in 
which  there  is  no  danger,  and  which  will  and  do 
satisfy  the  soul,  so  that  we  shall  hunger  no  more,  and 
thirst  no  more  for  ever! 

Coleridge  somewhere  compares  mere  worldly  plea- 
sures to  the  ^'  centres  "  or  wooden  frames  that  are  put 
under  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  to  remain  no  longer 
than  till  the  latter  are  consolidated,  and  then  are 
thrown  away  or  cast  into  the  fire.  So  it  is,  he  says, 
with_mere  worldly  and  sinful  pleasures;  "they  are 


the  devil's  scaffolding  to  build  a  habit  on,  and  when 
that  is  once  formed  and  fixed,  the  pleasures  are  sent 
for  firewood,  and  hell  begins  sometimes  even  in  this 
life."  Such  sinful  and  unhallowed  pleasures  are  like 
the  mocking  mirage  of  the  desert,  luring  on  to  dis- 
appointment, if  not  to  death  in  the  end.  Only  the 
pleasures  of  religion  are  satisfying  in  the  enjoyment, 
and  also  both  safe  and  enduring — the  seed  of  an 
endless  harvest  of  joy  at  Gkxl's  right  hand  in  heaven. 
That  religion  is  the  source  of  the  highest  and  purest 
happiness,  even  for  this  world,  every  faithful  Chris- 
tian knows  from  his  own  experience.  And  if  anjr 
who  are  not  Christians  would  ask  for  clear  assurance 
on  this  point — for  higher  evidence  than  the  testimony 
of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have  tried 
it,  and  who  can  speak  from  their  own  blessed  expe- 
rience, to  such  we  may  reply— as  Coleridge  did  to  one 
who  asked  him,  "  How  shall  I  find  the  highest  and 
surest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  of  the 
reality  of  religion  ?  " — "  Try  it  for  yourself y  This  is 
a  test  that  every  one  may  try,  and  on  which  we  may 
safely  rest  the  question,  for  time  as  well  as  for 
eternity  I 


THE     INSPIRATION     OF     KIVERS. 

"And  I  saw  ill  a  vinioii,  and  1  wan  by  the  river 
of  Ulai."— Daniel  vill.  2, 

BY  THE  llEV.   UUGH  M  ACM  ILL  AN,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  F.B.8.E.,  ETC. 


MONG    the    na- 
tural   means 
which  the  Jew- 
ish prophets  used 
to  prepare  them- 
selves  for  re- 
ceiving a  Divine 
iration,  one  of  the 
i  common  was  the 
d  and  motion  of 
ir.    For  this  pur- 
they  sought  the 
A  of  rivers.    Eze- 
in  the  land  of  the 
deans,  placed  him- 
self by  the  side  of  the 
river   Chebar;    and  there  he  saw  those   wonderful 
visions  which  falsified  the  supposition  of  the  Jews 
that  the  Shechinah  could  not  overshadow  a  prophet 
out  of  the  Holy  Land.     Daniel  stood  beside  the  great 
river  Hiddekel,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden  identified 
with  the  Tigris,  when  the  vision  of  the  man  clothed 
in   linen,    whose    loins  were   girded   with    the  gold 
of  Uphaz,  appeared  to  him   to  herald   the  coming 
Messiah.    And,  at  a  subsequent  period,   he  saw  his 
mystic  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ulai — ^an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  washed 
the  walls  of  8usa  and  contributed  to  its  defence,  and 


whose  water  was  so  much  more  pleasant  and  whole- 
some than  that  of  any  other  stream  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  it  was  used  exclusively  at  the  table  of  the 
Persian  kings.  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  the  Jewish 
exiles,  who  had  separated  themselves  from  their  op- 
pressors, sat  on  the  fast-days  held  during  their  cap- 
tivity, and  wept  as  they  remembered  Zion ;  their 
thoughts  of  their  far-off  home  being  set  to  a 
plaintive  music  by  the  murmur  of  the  river,  while 
their  harps  hung  silent  on  the  willow  trees.  Pharaoh 
stood  in  his  dreams  beside  the  drowsing  Nile,  the 
creator  of  Egypt  and  the  source  of  all  its  fertility,  and 
saw  under  the  symbols  of  agriculture  the  visions  of 
the  years  of  plenty  and  of  famine  that  were  to  oome 
upon  the  land.  We  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
that  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  female  proselytes,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  worship  on  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  on  the  bankis  of  the  river  that  flowed 
past  outside  the  walls  of  Philippi.  This  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  common  practice  of  the  Jews  to  hold 
their  sacred  meetings  beside  rivers  ;  not  merely  because 
they  found  there  conveniently  at  hand  the  water 
requisite  for  their  ceremonial  washing^,  but  because 
they  were  unconsciously  prompted  by  the  primitive 
religious  associations  of  such  places.  And  the  last  of 
the  Apostles  saw  his  glorious  vision*?  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  through  a  door  opened  in  heaven,  in  his 
little  sea-girt  isle,  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  .£gean. 
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and   in   coAtinuax  lie&nn^  df   tke  soand  of  many  suitableness   of   a   Riveb-side   FOit 

Waters.  meditation. 

Ill  ancient  pagan  religions  there  was  a  peculiar  There  is  no  place  more  appropriate  for  meditation 

saoredness  attached  to  running  water  in  springs  or  and  reflection  than  the  side  of  a  large  river.      Its 

rivers.    The  famous  oracle  of  Delphi  was  b&side  the  vast   volume,    its    exhaustless  fulness,    the    mighty 

Gastallan  spring ;  and  in  the  haunted  grotto  of  Egeria,  rush  of  its  current — with  the  impetus  of  the  hills 

Inspired  by  the  murmurs  of  its  beautiful  fountain,  the  yet    in    it — its   constant    change   and  apparent  un- 


first  king  of  Rome  re- 
ceived from  the  celes- 
tial nymph  the  laws 
and  the  religious  rites 
which  he  imparted  to 
the  primitive  com- 
munity. Rivers  in 
prehistoric  times  were 
everywhere  wor* 
shipped ;  shrines  were 
erected  on  their  bankM, 
and  they  had  priests 
of  their  own.  Men 
swore  by  tldm,  for 
the  spirit  of  the 
watei^  dould  drown 
those  who  proved  false 
to  their  word ;  and 
the  most  awful  form 
of  oath  is  that  which 
the  Hindoo  still  takes 
who  swears  by  a 
divine  river  more 
sacred  even  than  the 
Gkuiges — of  which  the 
Ganges  is  only  an 
earthly  manifestation. 
The  office  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  re- 
ceived its  name  in  the 
original  from  a  root 
signifying  the  burst- 
ing forth  and  the 
overflowing  of  a 
copious  fountain.  As 
the  spring  bursts 
forth  from  the  heart 
of  the  rock  in  full 
flood,  so  the  inspira- 
tion of  God  bursts  * 
forth  from  the  heart 

of  the  prophet  This  origin  of  the  name  would  in- 
dicate that  springs  and  rivers  were  at  first  chosen 
as  the  medium  of  a  Divine  revelation.  The  face  of 
such  a  spring  or  river  is  the  only  thing  unchanged 
amid  all  the  changes  going  on  everywhere  else. 
Beside  it  our  lost  childhood  comes  back  to  us,  and 
the  heart  grows  young  again.  It  becomes  a  very 
fountain  of  youth  to  those  whose  young  faces  were 
mirrored  in  its  waters,  when  they  come  back  to  look 
upon  it  in  their  old  age.  Seneca  says,  "Where  a 
spring  rises  or  a  river  flows,  there  should  we  build 
(Ut(^rs  and  offer  sacriQces," 


It  spoke  of  distant  Armenian  hills.'*— p.  782. 


ohangeableness,  pro- 
duce a  deep  impres*> 
sion  upon  the  mind. 
The  mystery  of  ite 
souroe  in  the  far-off 
purple  mountains, 
that  lie  on  the  hori- 
Bon  like  the  shores 
of  some  heavenly 
oottiltry,  and  the 
mystery  of  its  ap- 
pearahce,  sweeping 
suddenly  into  view 
round  the  bend  of  a 
hill,  and  disappearing 
as  suddenly  round  the 
bend  of  another  hill 
closing  up  the  view 
beyond,  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the 
imagination.  The 
varied  music  of  its 
waterti,  ds  hefe  they 
babble  loudly  over  the 
pebbly  shaIlo^^'^,  and 
there  subside  with  a 
gentle  murmur  into 
deep,  dark  pools ;  or 
flow  with  a  strong, 
steady  pulsation— a 
regular  rhythmic 
gurgle,  as  though  the 
'stormy  heart  of  the 
hills  were  still  beat- 
ing under  the  tide — 
calms  the  soul  and 
enables  it  to  see 
clearly  into  its  own 
depths.  The  spirit  of 
the  waters  lays,  as  it 
were,  its  ear  along 
the  ground,  and  hears  all  the  sounds  of  earth,  the 
hidden  underground  secrets  of  nature  whispered  by 
blades  of  grass  and  leaves  of  trees  and  wandering 
winds.  It  gathers  up  and  expresses  all  the  sounds 
of  the  landscape ;  the  deep  of  the  world  without, 
appealing  to  the  deep  in  the  heart  of  num,  and 
awakening  there  those  vague  longings  and  emotions 
which  link  earth  to  heaven,  and  create  a  mood  most 
favourable  for  Divine  revelations.  Beside  it  the  homo 
is  built,  and  it  becomes  the  scene  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  social  life,  and  of  all  the  civilisation  and 
religion  of  the  locality. 
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There  are  storied  rivers,  like  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber, 
on  whose  banks  we  oannot  but  muae  over  the  great 
thoughts  and  memories  connected  with  them.  Such 
was  the  river  beside  which  Daniel  stood.  In  his  own 
mountain-land  the  streams  were  "  a  passion  of  water- 
falls/* ending  quickly  in  the  sea ;  or  whose  shallow 
laughter  was  silenced  by  the  few  hot  hours  of  summer 
drought,  and  for  whom  the  sudden  storm  performed 
the  miracle  of  making  the  dumb,  dry  mouth  of  nature 
speak  with  rejoicing  music.  The  Jordan  was  but  a 
deep  hidden  torrent,  ^'  angered  with  cataracts,"  pass- 
ing through  a  lonely,  forsaken  cleft  in  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  country,  was 
on  a  mountain  height,  and  the  grandest  promise  that 
could  be  nuide  to  it  was  that "  the  glorious  Lord  would 
be  to  it  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams,"  like  the 
chief  cities  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  The  proud  Naaman 
might  well  speak  disdainfully  of  the  streams  and 
rivers  of  Palestine,  and  say,  "Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters 
of  Israel  X "  What  a  contrast,  therefore,  must  Daniel 
have  found  between  his  native  streams  and  rivers  and 
the  mighty  Tigris,  which  rolled  its  vast  and  steadfast 
flood  through  the  great  plains  of  Mesopotamii 
river  of  God,  indeed,  which  was  full  of  water ! 

What  grander  spot  oould  we  imagine  for  a  prophet's 
vision  than  the  banks  of  that  great  river  that  swept 
the  roar  of  Ararat  to  the  Indian  Sea,  for  more  than 
eleven  hundred  miles  ?  It  formed  one  of  the  strings  of 
that  "fourfold  river-lyre"  which  made  the  oldest 
music  of  Eden.  It  murmured  of  the  far-off  days 
when  Abraham  watohed  the  sunshine  quivering  on  its 
rippling  lines,  and  the  Chaldean  stars  looking  calmly 
down  into  ito  silent  depths.  It  spoke  of  distant 
Armenian  hills,  where  the  spotless  snows  distilled 
their  treasures  into  ito  sources,  and  the  sobs  of  its 
infant  waterfalls  were  hushed  by  soft  mantles  of  pine 
woods ;  of  the  boundless  plains  of  Shinar,  through 
which  ite  waters  flowed  with  augmented  volume 
and  majesty — ^rich  with  golden  cornfields  and  pastures 
of  emerald  brightness  and  purple-fruited  groves,  over 
which  brooded  day  by  day  unshadowed  noons  and 
blazing  sunsets,  and  midnights  of  holy  and  passionless 
moonshine  ;  of  hoary  towns,  old  before  history  began, 
where  the  Aocadian  kings  had  their  court,  and  Saul 
of  Rehoboth — ^the  unknown  duke  of  Edom— by  the 
river  reigned;  and  of  mighty  Nineveh,  where  its 
waters  mirrored  the  huge  palace-terraces,  and  gardens 
hung  as  if  by  magic  in  the  air,  and  the  sound  of 
its  broad,  resistless  flood  was  heard  above  the  roar 
of  the  great  tide  of  life  that  perpetually  surged 
through  the  streete.  Meet  nurse  for  a  prophetic  child, 
it  doubtless  inspired  the  "  grey-bearded  astrologers  who 
read  the  starry  horologue  of  heaven  "  on  its  banks ;  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  Daniel  should  have  sought  ite 
haunted  side  in  order  that  the  solemn  sound  of  ite 
rushing  waters  might  attune  his  soul  to  the  voice  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  which  he  expected  to  hear. 

We  might  suppose  that  there  would  be  a  peculiar 
affinity  between  the  sight  and  the  sound  of  the  grea^ 


river  and  the  communications  of  the  Divine  Visitant 
who  originally  brooded  over  the  face  of  the  deep  and 
brought  this  fair  creation  out  of  the  primeval  waters. 
There  certainly  was  a  deep  sympathy  between  the  flow 
of  the  river  and  the  nature  of  the  seer's  prophecies, 
which  spoke  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and 
dynasties.  What  better  emblem  of  human  history 
could  be  found?  Generations  of  men  coming  and 
going,  with  all  their  hopes  and  fears,  like  the  hurrying 
waters  before  him  ;  nations  waxing  great  and  decay- 
ing, and  then  vanishing  from  their  place  for  ever ;  the 
things  that  men  count  great  only  passing  foam-flakes 
on  the  surface  of  existence.  The  Euphrates  still  flows 
as  of  old,  while  Babylon,  whose  palaces  and  temples  it 
mirrored  on  ite  bosom,  has  crumbled  into  dust ;  the 
Nile  still  ebbs  and  flows  each  year  at  the  base  of  the 
sublime  ruins  of  Thebes;  and  the  Tiber  still  murmurs 
past  the  sepulchre  of  ancient  Rome.  Strange  that 
what  seems  so  unstable  and  fleeting  should  alone 
remain  I 

What  better  symbol  could  be  found  of  the  incessant 
activity  of  life — the  perpetual  change  and  flux  of 
nature  ? — the  clouds  dissipated,  only  to  gather  again  ; 
the  seed  growing  to  leaf  and  fruit,  ending  in  seed 
again,  to  repeat  the  same  evolutions;  the  mountain 
crumbling  into  the^plain,  and  the  plain  upheaved  into 
the  mountain  ;  sea  and  shore  alternating  ;  rivers  sow- 
ing the  seed  of  future  continente,  to  be  again,  when 
full-formed,  sown  by  rivers ;  nothing  ever  is,  but  all 
things  are  ever  becoming ;  this  perpetual  mutation 
being  nature's  grand  conservative  principle.  Thoughto 
like  these  must  have  been  suggested  to  the  Jewish  pro- 
phet as  he  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Ulai,  and  saw  ite 
waters  always  changing  and  always  renewed.  And  such 
thoughte  must  have  been  peculiarly  suitable  to  the 
prophetic  mood  of  mind,  as  Daniel  vividly  realised 
that  alike  over  all  the  law-bound  processes  of  nature, 
and  the  freer  and  still  more  mysterious  movemente  of 
the  human  life-stream,  presided  the  mighty  Being  who 
site  behind  the  machinery  of  the  universe  and  oon- 
trols  its  every  change.  "The  floods,  O  Lord,  have 
lifted  up  their  voice  ;  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves ; 
the  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many 
waters." 

PBEPABATIOX  NEEDED  FOR  GOD'S  OBACE. 

A  MUCH-NEEDED  lesson  is  taught  US  by  Daniel  seekini? 
the  banks  of  the  Assyrian  river  as  the  scene  of  his 
inspiration.  The  Divine  Spirit  did  not  descend  upon 
him  arbitrarily  and  capriciously,  without  being  in- 
voked, and  without  any  toil  or  trouble  of  his  own. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  prophet  should  be  prepared  ; 
that  certain  means  which  were  calculated  to  produce 
an  elevating  effect  upon  the  soul  should  be  used. 
Abraham  must  go  'orth  from  under  the  curtains  of 
his  tent  to  the  open  midnight  sky,  glittering  with  the 
innumerable  brilliant  sters  of  the  East,  which  have 
always  taught  unearthly  wisdom  and  vastness  of 
spiritual  ideas  to  the  mind  of  man,  in  order  that  the 
destiny  of  his  descendante  may  be  shown  to  him  by  a 
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mystic  ritual  in  its  darkest  and  brightest  aspect. 
Moses  must  retire  to  the  loneliest  solitude  of  Horeb, 
in  order  that  the  vision  of  the  homing  bosh  may 
appear  to  him  in  a  scene  more  appropriate  for  the 
sublime  disclosures  of  Heaven.  David,  must  play  upon 
his  harp  in  order  that  the  evil  spirit  may  depart  from 
Saul,  and  holier  and  happier  thoughts  take  possession 
of  him ;  and  EUsha  must  listen  to  the  strains  of  a 
minstrel  in  the  camp  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  order  that  the 
turmoil  of  worldly  passion  may  be  calmed  down,  and 
he  may  be  brought  into  a  quiet  receptive  state  for 
the  message  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Many  other  examples 
might  be  quated  from  Scripture  to  show  how  God 
sanctions  the  use  of  all  likely  means  for  preparing  the 
hearts  of  His  servants  to  receive  Him.  We  cannot  at 
once  leave  our  carelessness  and  worldliness  behind  us. 
As  surely  as  the  garish  light  of  day  must  be  dimmed, 
and  all  the  air  suffused  with  a  tender  shadow  ere  the 
first  young  star  appears  in  the  sky,  so  must  we  use  all 
the  instrumentality  in  our  power  to  bring  our  hearts 
into  accord  with  spiritual  influences  ere  we  can  have 
visions  of  heaven. 

It  is  in  this  fact  that  the  efficacy  of  the  means 
of  grace  lie.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  use  means  of 
grace  at  all.  We  build  churches  set  apart  from  our 
common  homes  and  places  of  business,  in  order  that  in 
them  we  may  have  our  thoughts  called  away  from 
earthly  things.  We  hold  special  services,  in  order 
that  our  minds  may  be  quickened  to  receive  Divine 
impressions.  We  adopt  the  most  reverent  attitudes 
of  the  body ;  for  there  are  attitudes  which  have  a 
tendency  to  check  the  spirit  of  devotion,  as  there  are 
others  which  foster  such  a  spirit.  We  surround  our- 
selves with  objects  whose  associations  are  sacred, 
because  these  things  have  a  powerful  reaction  upon 
our  own  souls,  and  fit  us  for  the  higher  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  to  which  God  calls  us. 
By  the  careful  and  habitual  cultivation  of  a  rever- 
ential feeling  in  the  House  of  God,  it  will,  by  the  law 
of  association,  affect  us  of  itself — surround  us  with 
such  a  devotional  atmosphere  that  we  shall  be 
struck,  solemnised,  and  spiritualised  by  every  sight 
and  sound;  and  we  should  aim  as  systematically  to 
acquire  this  frame  of  mind  as  we  would  to  acquire 
any  human  art. 

The  Jewish  prophets  lived  in  the  very  eye  of  Heaven, 
and  received  immediate  communications  from  God. 
The  heavens  were  opened  over  their  heads,  and  they 
saw  the  ladder  of  communication  between  heaven  and 
earth  constantly  set  up.  We  are  apt  to  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  Divine  revelations  came  to  them  without 
their  seeking,  wherever  they  were  situated,  however 
they  were  engaged ;  that  they  were  seized  and  hurried 
out  of  themselves  by  the  Celestial  possession.  But  it 
was  not  so.  It  was  true  of  prophecy,  as  of  miracles, 
that  this  kind  cometh  not  but  by  fasting  and  prayer. 
The  prophets  had  to  use  the  means ;  they  had  to  prepare 
themselves ;  and  often  their  preparations  were  of  a  very 
painful  and  elaborate  nature.  Even  the  oracles  of  the 
heathen — the  Pythian  prophetess  at  Delphi,  though  she 


was  carried  out  of  herself  when  the  supposed  inspira- 
tion came  upon  her,  and  was  seised  with  a  frenzy  be- 
yond her  own  control— had  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
of  this  overmastering  influence  by  an  elaborate  ritual. 
Our  Saviour  did  not  perform  His  mighty  miracles  by  a 
word  costing  Him  nothing.  He  had  to  prepare  Him- 
self for  them  by  sighs  and  tears  and  prayers,  by  long 
solitary  nights  of  wrestling  with  God  on  the  sea-shore 
and  the  mountain-top.  There  is  no  enoouragement 
anywhere  to  expect  a  revelation  from  heaven  without 
due  preparation  for  it  on  the  pa^  of  man.  As  we 
ccuinot  have  the  bread  of  the  body  without  the  previous 
labour  of  the  husbandman,  so  neither  can  we  have  the 
bread  of  the  soul  without  toiling  for  it  in  the  sweat 
of  the  soul.  Never  to  the  indolent  and  the  careless 
does  God  manifest  Himself.  He  gives  to  all  a  revela- 
tion in  their  work  and  through  their  work.  And  the 
lesson  which  He  wishes  us  to  learn  is  to  leave  out 
nothing  which  our  own  foresight  and  wisdom  can 
suggest  in  our  approaches  to  Grod,  at  the  same  time 
feeling  that  One  greater  than  ourselves  worketh  in  ua 
both  to  will  and  to  do. 

THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  NATUBE  AND  OBACE. 

We  should  have  expected  that  Daniel  would  have 
used  specially  religious  means  to  prepare  himself  for 
Divine  inspiration ;  that  he  would  have  gone  to  the 
place  where  the  exiled  Jews  still  kept  up,  in  the  midst 
of  heathen  surroundings,  the  worship  of  their  fathers, 
and  offered  sacrifices  on  an  altar  which  still  retained, 
though  in  a  foreign  land,  some  connection  with  the  old 
Temple.  We  should  have  expected  that  the  vision  of 
prophecy  would  come  to  him,  as  the  call  of  Isaiah  came» 
in  the  midst  of  objects  associated  with  the  national 
worship ;  and  yet  it  was  not  so.  €k)d  is  not  confined  to 
temples  made  with*  hands ;  and  Daniel  found  Him  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  river  of  Assyria,  as  Moses  found 
Him  in  the  bush  of  the  desert,  and  Elijah  in  the  cave 
at  Horeb,  and  John  in  Patmoe.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
great  lessons  taught  to  the  Jews  by  the  captivity  of 
Babylon  was  that  there  was  no  specially  consecrated 
place,  that  every  spot  where  a  prayerful  soul  seeks. 
God  is  holy  ground.  Their  thoughts  were  widened 
by  their  separation  from  the  old  means  of  grace,  and 
their  connection  with  new  fornfi  of  worship,  till  they 
realised  in  some  measure  that  neither  on  Mount 
Gerizim  in  Samaria,  nor  in  Jerusalem,  nor  in  any  holy 
shrine  of  any  land,  is  the  Father  to  be  exclusively 
worshipped ;  that  God's  Temple  is  arched  by  no  roof  of 
man's  constructing,  and  is  only  domed  by  the  infinite 
sky ;  that  God's  worshippers  are  not  a  privileged 
caste,  but  those  who  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  To  Daniel  the  banks  of  the  Ulai  were  sacred 
to  meditation,  as  the  quiet  leafy  bowers  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  were  to  Jesus.  There  he  betook  himself  for 
consolation  and  rest  when  wearied  with  the  strife  of 
tongues,  and  burdened  with  the  sad  contradictions  of 
life.  And  there  he  prepared  himself  for  those  super- 
natural revelations  which,  like  those  of  the  Seer  of 
Patmos,  although  they  contain  much  that  is  dark 
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and  inexplicable,  have  been  €he  comfdrt  and  support 
of  the  Church  ever  since. 

And  why  should  we  think  the  banks  of  a  river 
unhallowed  as  compared  with  the  interior  of  a  re- 
Ug-ious  building?  I  have  spoken  of  the  ficness  of 
such  a  place  for  a  Divine  revelation.  I  have  shown 
how  that  fitness  has 
seized  the  imagina- 
tion of  almost  every 
people,  and  found  ex- 
pression in  the  per* 
Bonification  of  rivern, 
recognising  in  them  a 
mysterious  presence, 
or  in  the  building  be- 
side them  of  a  local 
seat  of  deity.  I  have 
spoken  of  their  won- 
derful suggestiveness 
as  at  once  embledis 
of  the  unimaginable 
duration  of  eternity 
and  analogies  of  the 
changes  which  attach 
to  man  and  to  his 
actions  and  experi- 
ences. We  must  not 
suppose  that  these  are 
undesigned  o  o  i  n  c  i- 
denoes.  He  who  made 
the  soul  of  man  made 
the  objects  of  nature 
to  affect  it  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner.  They 
can  evoke  each  its  own 
music  out  of  the  haq) 
of  man's  spirit.  God 
is  the  Author  of  every- 
thing that  If  sugges- 
tive and  inspiring  in 
nature,  and  He  works 
under  the  veil  of 
ordinary  causes  ;  and, 
therefore,  when  we 
say  that  the  sight  of 

a  rushing  river  is  well  fitted  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  speak  of  an 
arrangement  which  God  Himself  has  ordained,  and 
which  in  its  own  way  is  as  appropriate  as  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  where  priests  and  Levites  have 
assembled,  and  a  solemn  sacrifice  has  been  offered, 
and  incense-clouds  have  ascended  to  heaven.  The 
river  is  God's  creature  ;  He  imparted  to  it  the  quali- 
ties which  appeal  to  man's  higher  nature,  and  He 
must  have  wished  that  these  qualities  should  produce 
their  full  effect  upon  Daniel,  and  prepare  him  for  the 
receiving  of  communications  from  heaven.  As  much 
as  the  music  of  Elisha's  ministrel,  or  the  psalm  of 
the  sanctuary,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  Temple,  the  roar 
and  rash  of  the  mighty  river    would   remind   the 


prophet  in  iti  own  way,  as  the  waves  of  the  .£gean 
would  remind  John,  of  Him  whose  voice  in  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters,  whose  way  is  in  the  sea,  and 
His  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  His  footsteps  are  not 
known. 
There  are  persons  who  see  nothing  In  the  inspira- 
tion of  Daniel  by  the 
nver  of  Ulai  but  ihe 
natural  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  and 
sound  of  a  mighty 
stream  upon  a  sensi- 
tive poetical  mind. 
His  visions  of  the 
future  were  mere 
mystic  imaginings, 
such  as  poets  in  all 
ages  and  places  have 
dreamed  beside  their 
native  river.  Like  the 
Jews  who  said  of  the 
Voice  which  spoke  to 
Jesus  from  heaven, 
"It  thundered,"  they 
say  there  is  nothing 
in  the  universe  but 
a  sequence  of  physical 
causes  and  effects : 
ami  God  Himself  is 
only  a  metaphor  for 
force.  But  we  are 
warned  that  over  and 
above  this  natural 
effect  of  the  Chaldean 
river  upon  the  mind 
of  Daniel,  there  was 
a  real  independent 
action  of  God's  Spirit, 
opening  his  inner  eye, 
enlarging  his  soul, 
and  showing  to  him 
things  to  come.  The 
solemnising  influence 
of  the  great  waters 
was  used,  but  there 
was  superadded  what  no  earthly  object  appealing  to 
eye  or  ear  could  account  for — the  mighty  influence  of 
the  Divine  inspiration. 

THE  MEANING  OF  LIVTHG  BESIDE  A  RIVER. 

God  has  providentially  placed  many  of  us  in  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  of  DanieL  We  can 
stand,  like  him,  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river.  Onr 
home  is  situated  on  the  Thames  or  the  Clyde,  one  of 
the  great  pathways  of  the  nations,  which  links  the 
most  distant  countries  together.  It  is  the  familiar 
object  of  our  daily  vision;  it  is  connected  with  the 
work  and  the  .ncidents  of  our  daily  life,  and  with 
the  comings  and  goings  to  distant  lands  of  ourselves 
and  our  friends.    It  speaks  to  us,  as  it  widens  into  the 


Its  waters  mirrored  the  huge  palace-terraces."— p.  782. 
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ocean  with  its  busy  shipping,  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  But  have  you  ever  asked  yourselves  the 
question  why  God  has  placed  your  home  on  the  banks 
of  a  great  river  ?  You  would  be  surprised,  I  daresay, 
at  being  asked  such  a  question  ;  and  you  would 
probably  reply :  "  Why,  that  the  ships  might  come 
and  go,  and  bring  or  carry  aw  ay  the  goods  in  which 
we  traflBc,  and  furnish  us  with  the  varied  employ- 
ments by  which  we  earn  our  daily  bread."  But  have 
you  ever  thought  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  cometh  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God?  Did  you  not  know  that  the  river 
might  possibly  have  a  higher  end  to  serve  as  Gcd's 
creature  than  merely  to  minister  to  that  part  of  you 
that  shall  perish  \  Shall  its  suggestions  in  our  minds 
be  limited  to  the  horizon  of  earth  ?  As  you  hear  the 
sound  of  its  waters  in  calm  or  storm,  shall  you  have 
no  visions  of  the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal  ? 
This  surely  would  be  to  miss  the  higher  ends  for 
which  the  indefinable  sympathy  between  man  and 
nature  has  been  created.  Not  only  should  the  sight 
and  sound  of  the  great  river  produce  a  poetical 
effect,  lifting  the  mind  above  mere  secular  and 
physical  needs  and  uses ;  they  should  also  inspire 
religious  thoughts  and  feelings,  connecting  the  soul 
with  the  heavenly  world.  The  religious  is  the  highest 
use  of  things.  Over  and  above  the  natural  harvest 
that  feeds  the  body,  to  be  reaped  from  the  fields  of 
nature,  there  is  a  second  and  nobler  harvest  to  feed 
the  souL     Not  in  temples  alone  are  we  to  worship 


God,  but,  like  Isaac,  we  can  meditate  in  the  fields  at 
eventide.  The  scenes  and  objects  of  nature  can  be 
means  of  grace  to  r  ;.  Companioned  by  the  music  of  a 
stream  or  a  river,  ever  singing  its  mighty  psalm,  our 
dumb  souls  should  become  vocal  with  praise;  and 
stimulated  by  the  images  of  eternity  and  yet  of  human 
changeableness  which  the  ever-flowing  waters  suggest, 
we  should  have  bright  visions  of  that  river  which 
flows  through  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  on  whose 
banks  shall  dwell  eternally  those  who  were  ''exiled 
here  on  the  strange  sad  river  of  life,  and  hung  their 
harps  upon  the  willow-tree  of  the  Cross."  As  in  the 
case  of  the  river  when  it  widens  seaward,  the  land- 
scape on  either  bank  stretches  out  of  all  detail  into  a 
mere  line  of  green  and  blue,  so  from  human  life,  as  it 
nears  eternity,  fade  the  bustling  scenes  and  interests 
of  the  present.  And  as  the  ocean  sends  its  tidal 
waters,  its  white-winged  sea-birds,  and  its  fresh 
invigorating  buezes  up  our  river  into  the  very  midst 
of  our  streets,  that  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
vast  world  of  waters  that  extends  far  beyond  onr 
horizon,  so  let  eternity  send  its  solemnising  influences 
into  the  heart  of  the  traffic  and  experience  of  our 
every-day  life,  that  we  may  live  here  and  now  under 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 


'  And  88  I  walk  by  the  vast  calm  liver, 

The  awful  river  so  dread  to  see, 
I  say,  •  Tliy  breadth  and  thy  depth  for  ever 
Are  bridged  by  the  thoughts  that  cross  to  me." 


'  We  can  meditate  in  the  fields  at  eventide." 
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PASTORAL    LIFE    IN    CITIES. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  REV.  F.  B.  MEYER,  MINISTER  OF   REGENT'S  PARK  CHAPEL,  LONDON. 


I  tTTSIDE  two  large  heavy  gates 
a  little  crowd  is  waiting 
about  nine  in  the  morning. 
Presently  a  small  door  opens 
in  one  of  the  big  gates,  and 
a  file  of  men  and  women  step 
forth,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  gentleman,  who  leads  them 
away  with  him  to  a  coffee- 
house some  little  distance  ^ong  the  street. 

For  five  years — from  1882  to  1887 — some  such 
scene  as  this  might  have  been  witnessed  almost  any 
morning  outside  the  gates  of  Leicester  gaol.  And  if 
the  question  had  been  asked,  Who  was  thus  hefriend- 
ing  the  prisoners  as  they  were  discharged,  the  answer 
would  probably  have  been  promptly  given  —  "Mr. 
Meyer,  of  Melbourne  Hall." 

Almost  everybody  in  Leicester  in  those  days  knew 
Mr.  Meyer.  His  work — his  varied  work  as  the  pastor, 
the  human  creator  and  insplrer  of  the  Hall  and  its 
numerous  agencies  —  brought  him  into  connection 
with  so  many  people  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  town. 

But  "  man  proposes  and  God  disposes,"  and,  sorely 
against  his  will,  he  had  to  leave  it  The  damp  of 
Leicester  was  poison  to  his  wife.  Physicians  said  she 
could  not  live  there,  so  at  last  Mr.  Meyer  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  Regent's  Park  Baptist  Chapel,  and 
came  thither  in  the  commencement  of  1888,  taking 
up  his  abode  in  the  delightful  suburb  of  Hampstead. 
His  residence  is  on  one  of  the  lower  heights  of  that 
hilly  district,  and  not  far  from  it  are  some  of  the  fine 
old  trees  with  which  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
still  beautiful.  It  is  a  very  retired  spot,  though  near 
the  Lower  Heath,  and  the  roar  and  rush  of  London 
reaches  the  ear  softened  by  distance.  Only  a  couple 
or  three  years  previously  the  ground  was  an  enclosed 
garden,  part  of  which  remains  in  the  lightly  railed 
enclosure  in  front,  whence  rise  a  superb  chestnut 
and  other  fine  trees,  where  the  lawn  slopes  and  un- 
dulates so  pleasantly. 

Mr.  Meyer*s  sanctum  is  a  small  apartment  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  looking  over  the  garden  and  a 
small  strip  of  the  Lower  Heath  on  to  the  Willow 
Road.  "I  chose  this  little  room,"  says  he,  "because 
it  gets  the  sun ; "  and  certainly  one  would  imagine  it 
to  be  a  very  bright  and  cheery  apartment  in  the 
morning — quite  a  trap  for  the  sunbeams.  From  the 
writing-table  near  the  fireplace  a  clear  view  can  be 
obtained  of  the  pleasant  prospect  without,  and  op- 
posite is  a  dwarf  case  full  of  books.  In  the  dining- 
room  is  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  his  work  at 
Leicester  in  two  superb  albums,  bound  in  fragrant 
Russia,  containing  photographs  of  the  teachers  in  his 
large  schools  there. 

Down-stairs,  below  his  study,  is  a  much  larger 
apartment,  where  he  loves  to  get  around  him  the 
young  people  connected  with  his  church,  teachers  in 
the  school,  etc.,  and  chat  to  them.    Not  long  after  he 


had  assumed  the  pastorate,  the  teachers  of  the  Sunday- 
night  school  or  ragged-school  were  invited  to  tea,  and, 
after  a  pleasant  afternoon,  assembled  here  to  discuss 
the  affairs  of  the  school  with  their  pastor  and  acquaint 
him  with  its  circumstances. 

Like  the  Apostle,  he  would  be  all  things  to  all  men^ 
or,  in  other  words,  he  would,  as  we  understand  it, 
while  holding  fast  to  vital  and  essential  principles^ 
vary  his  methods  according  to  circumstances,  and 
adapt  his  work  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  times. 
The  social  side  of  such  work  is  with  him  a  very  strong 
point,  and  so  is  free  and  unsectarian  labour  among  the 
masses  of  the  people.  For  this  his  popular,  somewhat 
emotional,  style  of  address,  and  his  great  power  of 
sympathy,  help  to  render  him  fit 

Mr.  Meyer  was  bom  near  Clapham  Common.  At 
that  time  the  suburb  was  far  more  rural  than  it  now 
is,  and  to  his  father's  house  were  attached  a  long  garden 
and  paddock,  while  not  far  off  was  the  house  where 
Macaulay  had  written  his  History — in  which  Mr. 
Meyer's  maternal  grandparents  then  lived.  Of  hi» 
grandmother  the  little  lad  was  very  fond,  and  he 
used  to  sit  beside  her  for  hours  while  she  talked  to 
him,  and  frequently  on  religious  subjects.  To  hift 
father  and  mother  also  he  owed  great  religious  in- 
fluence— conveyed  not  so  much  by  what  they  said 
directly,  as  by  their  life  and  character. 

He  was  educated  principally  at  the  Brighton  College, 
the  family  having  removed  to  that  watering-place, 
which  Thackeray  calls  merry  Dr.  Brighton,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  sister's  health.  He  entered  heartily  into 
all  the  delights  of  school  life,  such  as  paper-chases, 
cricket  matches,  and  athletic  sports,  etc.  But  all 
through  this  life  there  was  growing  up  the  idea,  the 
resolve,  that  the  future  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
ministry  of  Christ  And  long  years  after  he  found, 
carefully  cherished  among  his  mother's  papers,  when 
that  dear  mother  had  herself  passed  away,  some  early 
endeavours  at  sermons,  efforts  of  his  boyish  years, 
while  on  Sunday  evenings  he  was  wont  to  condact 
services  for  the  servants. 

When  he  was  about  fifteen  the  family  returned  to 
London,  and  the  youth  spent  some  time  in  the  home 
of  his  relatives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gladstone,  learn- 
ing much  from  the  cultivated  friends  who  gathered 
there.  Here,  too,  he  often  met  the  late  Rev.  J.  Bald- 
win Brown.  The  world  of  physical  soienoe,  with  its 
delights,  was  opened  up  before  the  eager  and  in- 
quiring boy,  and  perhaps  from  that  period  of  his  life 
Mr.  Meyer  was  led  to  take  up  the  opinion  he  holds  so 
strongly  that  the  true  way  of  guiding  the  young  is  to 
so  fill  the  opening  mind  with  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true,  or  to  awaken  its  interest  so  fully  to 
these  things,  that  there  is  little  room  left  for  the  evil 
and  the  hateful  and  the  false. 

Another  idea  drawn  from  his  own  experience,  and 
which  Mr.  Meyer  holds  strongly,  is  that  young  men 
thinking  of  entering  the  ministry  should  graduate 
first  in  city,  ?.<'.,  we  apprehend,  business,  life.    By  this 
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means  they  get  to  know  the  life  of  young^  men,  and 
to  undergtand  their  wants,  and  some  of  the  circum- 
stanoes  by  which  their  life  is  conditioned  and  en- 
vironed. Mr.  Meyer  was  two  years  in  a  city  count- 
ing-house, and  probably  the  insight  his  sympathetic 
nature  thus  obtained  of  City  life  has  been  of  great 
service  in  assisting  him  in  his  dealings  with  young 
men.  Further,  he  acquired  habits  of  punctuality  and 
exact  attention  to  details  ;  but  at  length,  after  several 


to  the  claims  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs, 
nor  does  he  hold  too  lightly  its  special  tenets,  but  he 
claims  to  be  a  Christian  first  and  a  denominationalist 
afterwards,  and  is  prepared  to  fraternise  and  work 
with  any  "who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity." 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Meyer  received  an  invitation 
to  succeed  Dr.  Hajxroft  at  Victoria  Road  Church, 
Leicester.  He  found,  however,  that  this  pastorate 
did  not  give  him  the  desired  opportunities  for  free 


THB   REV.    F.    B.    MEYER. 
{Frvm  a  PMograph  bg  J/«m/-«.  EllioU  and  Frg.) 


tentative  efforts  at  preaching,  and  much  consideration, 
he  entered  Regent's  Park  Baptist  College,  and  took 
his  B.A.  degree  at  London  University.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  college  course  he  held  a  small 
pastorate  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  where,  in  fact,  he 
reared  a  church.  On  leaving  he  became  assistant- 
minister  to  the  Rev.  CM.  Birrell,  of  Pembroke  Chapel, 
Liverpool,  where  he  spent  some  happy  years,  and 
afterwards  held  for  a  short  time  the  pastorate  of  a 
church  at  York. 

And  here  a  circumstance  occurred  which  influenced 
greatly  his  after-life  and  thought.  It  was  the  visit  of 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  who  commenced  their 
English  mission  tour  of  1873  by  services  held  in  his 
chapeL  He  then  obtained  views  of  a  broader,  larger 
life  than  that  of  mere  denominationalism,  a  life  in 
which  the  great  criterion,  the  great  test,  is  that  of 
devotion  to  Christ.    Not  that  Mr.  Meyer  is  insensible 


nnsectarian  work  "'  among  the  masses."  So  after  two 
and  a  half  years  he  resigned  the  charge.  Some  noble- 
minded  people  gathering  round  him,  a  public  hall  was 
taken,  which  was  soon  crowded.  Out  of  that  move- 
ment sprang  Melbourne  Hall,  a  building  which  was, 
and  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Baptist  church, 
but  a  church  of  quite  a  free  and  most  unconventional 
type. 

It  was  called  Hall  so  that  the  i>eople  might  not  be 
startled  by  the  name  church  or  any  religious  conven- 
tionalism. It  became  the  centre  of  quite  a  network  of 
religious  and  benevolent  agencies.  Three  thousand 
children  were  gathered  in  its  schools,  instructed  by 
"  the  most  glorious  band  of  teachers,"  said  Mr.  Meyer, 
*'  a  man  ever  had.'*  The  seating  accommodation  is  for 
fourteen  hundred  people,  while  all  seats  were  usually 
occupied,  and  there  were  eight  hundred  church 
members.     Then,  not  long  after  the  building  was 
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oompleted,  the  total  cost  being  £13,000,  Mr.  Meyer 
commenced  his  work  among  the  prisoners. 

The  story  of  this  work,  with  some  of  his  experiences 
connected  with  it,  he  tells  in  his  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject 

The  question  in  his  mind  was,  Could  a  Christian 
gentleman  by  kindness  reach  the  most  degraded  ? 
So  he  went  down  one  day  to  the  prison  gates.  The 
immediate  object  of  his  visit  was  to  see  the  father 
of  one  of  the  young  people  attending  Melbourne  Hall. 
Mr.  Meyer  found,  however,  he  had  been  mistaken  or 
misinformed,  and  the  man  was  to  be  sent  out  from 
Derby  gaol ;  but  he  had  an  opportunity,  while 
waiting,  of  observing  the  kind  of  thing  that  went  on 
there  every  morning. 

He  saw  the  little  door  in  the  great  gates  open,  and 
a  man  step  forth,  looking  wildly  and  eagerly  around, 
as  if  searching  for  a  familiar  face.  Two  women  met 
him.  One  carried  a  long  coat  and  the  other  a  red 
Bcarf,  which  he  soon  put  on,  and  then  the  three  went 
into  a  public-house  near.  Another  man,  coming  out 
of  the  gaol,  and  seeing  them  enter,  followed. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  told  that  the  prisoners  had  nowhere 
else  to  go  when  they  came  out,  and  an  inspiration 
came  upon  him  that  he  would  endeavour  to  make 
a  change.  So  next  morning  he  went  again,  though 
with  fear  and  trembling,  and  since  then  every  morn- 
ing afterwards  for  five  years — with  but  a  few  excep- 
tions— to  take  the  prisoners  to  breakfast  at  a  coffee- 
house, and  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  lead  a 
better  life.  He  is  of  opinio d  that  for  many  men  the 
prison-oell  is  the  reformatory  of  God's  earth.  It  gives 
the  prisoners  time  to  reflect 

Some  six  thousand  prisoners  altogether  accepted 
his  invitations.  Many  of  these  signed  the  total- 
abstinence  pledge ;  for  many,  also,  Mr.  Meyer  found 
work.  The  occupation  which  he  offered  them  on  his 
own  account  was  chopping  firewood.  They  used  to 
chop  thirty  thousand  bundles  a  week.  He  also  started 
a  Providence  House,  where  he  could  lodge  them. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  window-cleaning  and 
messenger  brigades  for  respectable  men. 

Mr.  Meyer  carried  on  this  work  in  the  face  of  great 
opposition.  It  was  said  he  was  cheapening  the  price 
of  labour.  But  gradually  the  value  of  his  philan- 
thropic labours  became  recognised,  and,  not  long 
after  he  left  the  town,  he  was  invited  down  by  the 
Mayor  to  receive  an  illuminated  address  and  a  test!- 
m:nial  of  four  hundred  guineas. 

ri.'3  work  has  brought  him  into  large  aoquaintance 
with  the  tramps  of  England.  Indeed,  he  has  said : 
"  It  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  go  into  any  town  or 
village  but  there  are  persons  who  know  my  name." 
He  divides  the  tramps  into  three  classes.  First,  there 
are  the  professionals,  who  are  *'  hard  as  bricks."  and 
the  most  he  can  do  for  them  is  *'  to  give  them  a  break- 
fast and  a  kind  word,  and  let  them  go  their  way." 
Then  there  is  the  respectable  working-man  seeking 
for  employment,  but  who  has  had  to  barter  his  things 
for  food.  To  help  such,  by  a  few  clothes  and  a 
lodging  in  a  respectable  house,  is  a  real  kindness. 
In  the  third  class  Mr.  Meyer  places  those  who  have 
been  respectable,  but  have  been  reduced  by  reason 
of  their  own  misdei'ds.     Work  among  such  is  often 


productive  of  great  good,  and  Mr.  Meyer  tells  of  an 
InBtanoe  of  a  man,  once  earning  a  substantial  income, 
but  who  had  sunk  to  be  ''  a  wretched  tramp  in  one  of 
the  Leicester  lodging-houses,"  who  was  reclaimed. 
Of  these  lodging-houses  he  has  but  a  very  poor  opinion. 
They  are  founts  of  iniquity,  where  crime  is  bred,  and 
he  recommends  the  establishment  by  philanthropiBtB 
of  new  lodging-houses,  with  good  managera—a  re- 
commendation which  the  present  writer  can  heartily 
endorse.  From  a  business  point  of  view,  he  says,  they 
could  be  easily  worked,  and  would  pay  well  Into 
one  of  the  Leicester  lodging-houses,  however,  Mr. 
Meyer  was  wont  to  penetrate  on  the  Sunday,  and 
conduct  services  and  schools.  It  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  Mr.  Meyer  to  leave  all  this  varied  and  Buooeasful 
work. 

*'  I  never  meant  to  leave  Leicester,"  said  he.  '*  I 
never  suffered  more  than  in  leaving  Leicester.  I 
felt  it,  and  so  did  the  people. 

"I  took  Regent's  Park  on  several  condltionfl, 
amongst  which  were  these — that  the  pew-rents  shoold 
be  abolished,  and  that  all  the  seats  in  the  gallery 
should  be  free  and  open."  And  he  had  not  been  in 
the  pastorate  long  before  he  quite  changed  the 
character  of  the  prayer-meetings,  his  idea  being,  as 
he  himself  expressed  it,  to  have  "plenty  of  short, 
bright  prayers,  and  not  excluding  those  of  Christian 
ladies." 

Among  other  innovations  is  his  Thursday  morning 
service  for  business  people,  and  his  brief  address  to 
children  every  Sunday  morning,  in  the  preliminary 
service  before  the  sermon,  and  in  which  he  often  says 
things  to  older  people  which  he  could  not  perhaps 
otherwise  do.  Then  he  has  a  class  for  children  on  the 
Saturday  afternoons  during  winter  months  at  the 
chapel,  and  numerous  meetings  of  all  kinds  with 
young  people  are  constantly  being  held. 

In  fact,  two  prominent  principles  of  Mr.  Meyer's 
work  at  his  own  church  are  to  develop  the  social  side 
of  it,  and  to  care  very  largely  for  the  children  and 
young  people.  Thus  his  pleasant  house  at  Hampstead 
is  thrown  open  every  Saturday  to  any  of  his  congre- 
gation who  may  choose  to  come.  Refreshments  are 
provided,  and  t^ere  is  opportunity  for  agreeable  social 
intercourse.  Then  on  Sunday  afternoon  he  has  in- 
augurated a  new  departure,  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
young  men's  class  and  meeting  of  a  somewhat  noTel 
character.  After  the  class  has  been  held  the  members 
have  tea  together,  good  literature  is  provided  for  them, 
and  they  may  spend  the  afternoon  and  evening  there 
if  they  choose.  These  arrangements  are  intended 
primarily  for  the  young  men  employed  in  the  Wert 
End  of  London  who  have  no  home. 

In  his  pulpit  ministrations  Mr.  Meyer  believes  in 
the  systematic  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  especially 
in  making  use  of  the  biographies  of  the  Bible ;  Jacob, 
Elijah,  and  Abraham  have  already  been  treated  by 
him,  and  published  in  s?parate  volumes.  Mr.  Meyer 
writes  his  sermons  throughout,  and  reads  them  over 
two  or  three  times  before  preaching  them,  so  that  he 
knows  the  line  of  thought,  but  he  never  takes  a 
scrap  of  MS.  into  the  pulpit  "I  could  not,"  he 
says,  "recommend  too  highly  the  practice  of  writ- 
ing sermons;   I  owe  to  it  more    than  I  can  tell. 
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because  when  I  am  now  severely  pressed  I  am  able 
to  express  my  thoughts  without  fear  of  inaccurate 
speech." 

Twice  a  week  Mr.  Meyer  goes  down  to  Harley  House, 
Bow — Mr.  Grattan  Guinness's  Missionary  Training 
Institute — to  lecture  to  the  students,  and  his  services 
are  also  in  frequent  request  for  the  conduct  of  special 
missions.  These  are  on  the  subject  of  Christian 
living,  and  are  usually  held  for  four  days  at  a  time^ 
and  are  quite  unsectarian.  Mr.  Meyer  has  conducted 
them  at  the  Free  Assembly  Hall,  Edinburgh,  the 
Pavilion,  Brighton,  and  many  other  places  all  over 
the  country.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  number  of 
little  works  of  a  devotional  character,  which  in  the 
aggregate  have  attained  a  circulation  of  some  150,000 
copies. 

The  work  at  Regent's  Park  Chapel,  or  in  connection 
therewith,  comprises  numerous  agencies  of  a  varied 
character,  including  a  Domestic  Mission  in  one  of  the 
poorer  districts  oflf  Hampstead  Iload.  This  mission 
has  its  own  Sunday  service,  Workmen's  Club,  Gospel 
Temperance  Meeting,  Mutual  Aid  Society,  Sick  Club, 
Loan  Fund,  Lending  Library,  and  Penny  Bank.  In 
this  latter  are  nearly  1,400  depositors,  who  paid  in 


during  1887  the  sum  of  £773  4s.  lid.,  showing,  as  iff 
some  other  penny  banks,  how  much  this  means  of 
saving  money  is  valued  and  relied  upon  by  the  poor 
when  in  hands  they  can  trust.  A  sewing  class  is  also 
held  for  the  girls.  In  connection  with  the  church, 
there  are  also  Sunday-schools,  Sunday  Evening  Ragged- 
school,  in  connection  with  which  is  a  fife-and-drum 
band  for  the  elder  boys,  young  women's  class,  and 
singing  class.  Benevolent  Society  for  the  help  of  the 
sick  poor,  Total  Abstinence  and  Band  of  Hope  Societies, 
a  Bible,  Nurse,  and  Mothers'  Meeting  Mission,  a  Dorcas 
and  Infants'  Friend  Society,  a  Christmas  Dinner  Fund, 
a  Tract  Society,  and  a  Literary  Society,  in  addition  to 
funds  in  aid  of  denominational  objects,  such  as  the 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission,  British  and  Irish  Mission,. 
Baptist  Union,  Zenana  Mission,  etc.  Altogether  the 
church  raised  some  £1,868  during  the  year  1887  for 
various  objects.  Of  most  of  these  diflFerent  societies 
Mr.  Meyer  is  president,  yet  after  having  regard  for 
these  varied  agencies,  he  keeps  before  him  the  ideal  of 
free  unsectarian  work  and  of  unconventional  methods 
which  he  found  so  successful  when,  humanly  speaking, 
he  created  and  inspired  the  remarkable  work  at 
Melbourne  Hall,  Leicester. 
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QUESTIONS. 

71.  To  what  is  reference  made  in  the  passag"-, 
"  Before  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh,"  in  Psa'm 
Ixxx.  ? 

72.  What  is  the  greneral  idea  S3t  forth  in  Psalm 
xov.  ? 

73.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  second  veil "  referred  tD 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews? 

74.  What  two  incentives  does  St.  Paul  set  before 
Christians  to  be  earnest  in  their  lives? 

73.  "  To  the  younj?  ravens  which  cry  " — to  what  do 
these  words  probably  refer? 

76.  What  duty  is  stroncrly  inculcated  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs  ? 

77.  What  does  St.  James  say  should  be  the  effect  of 
trial  and  suffering  upon  the  Christian? 

78.  Quote  some  words  of  St.  Peter  which  tell  us 
of  the  work  of  Christ  during  the  three  days  His  body 
was  in  the  tomb. 

79.  What  are  we  to  understand  as  "the  Valley  of 
Baca"? 

80.  What  is  there  peculiarly  interesting  concsming 
Psalm  xc? 


axswehs  to  questions  on  page  714. 
fil.  '-I   have  heard  many  such  things;   miserable 
comforters  are  ye  all."    (Job  xvi.  2.) 

02.  In  Job  xxviii.  1—12. 

03.  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that 
He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth, 
and  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."    (Job  xix.  25,  26.) 

04.  Silas,  "a  chief  man  among  the  brethreiL" 
(1  Thess.  i.  1.) 

Go.  The  towTi  of  Philippi.    (I  Thess.  ii.  2.) 

00.  The  Apostles,  in  quoting  from  this  Psalm,  speak 

of  the  words  as  written  by  David.     (Psalm  ii.  1,  2 ; 

Acts  iv.  25,  20.) 

07.  Psalm  xxiv.  7—10. 

08.  The  passage  having  reference  to  his  strong  jaws 
and  the  closeness  of  his  scales.    (Job  xli.  IS'^IS.) 

09.  God  causeth  the  rain  to  come  "whether  for  cor- 
rection, or  for  His  lands,  or  for  mercy."  (Job  xxxvii. 
13.) 

70.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  "voice  of  the  Arch- 
angel," and  St.  Jude  mentions  the  Archangel  MicbaeL 
(1  Thess.  iv.  10 ;  Jude  9.) 


THROUGH    THE    ALBULA. 


AM  sorry  to  tell  you  we  can- 
not stay  longer  here,  Mabel. 
Papa  says  we  must  be  moving 
on,  and  every  arrangement  is 
made  for  starting  to-morrow 
morning.  You  and  Aunt 
Esther  are  to  go  by  diligence, 
papa  and  I  an  hour  or  two 
earlier  in  the  morning  in  a 
small  open  carriage." 

"  Oh  1  I  should  have  liked  that  so  much  better. 
Why  is  it,  Alice,  that  you  always  go  with  papa,  while 
I  am  left  with  Aunt  Esther  ? " 

"  You  know,  Mabel  dear,  it  is  not  because  he  does 
not  like  you  quite  as  well,  but  since  poor  papa  has 
been  ill  he  is  more  accustomed  to  have  me  with 
him ;  besides.  Aunt  Esther  would  rather  have  your 
company." 

"But  it's  not  pleasant  being  crowded  inside  a 
diligence.  In  an  open  carriage  you  can  enjoy  the 
scenery  so  much  more.  And  I  must  say,  Alice,  thourrh 
you  are  a  few  years  older,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  it 
in  turn  to  be  with  papa." 

"  Well,  dear,  I  will  speak  to  him  about  it,  and  it 
shall  be  as  he  wishes." 
"  She  'U  not  try  to  persuade  him,"  muttcrod  Mabel, 


as  her  sister  left  the  room,  "  for  of  course  she  'd  rather 
go  herself  to-morrow." 

At  this  moment  Aunt  Esther  looked  in,  on  her  way 
up-stairs.  "What 's  the  matter,  dear? — are  you  sorry 
to  leave  this  pretty  place  ? " 

"  It 's  not  that,  aunt,  but  I  would  lik^  so  much  to  go 
with  papa  in  the  morning,  even  for  onoe,  and  you 
could  have  Alice,  who  is  a  great  deal  better  than  I  am." 

"That  would  not  suit  at  all,  Mabel.  Ever  since 
your  mother's  death  Alice  has  taken  care  of  her 
father,  and  you  would  not  understand  all  the  little 
attentions  he  requires.  Remember  how  lately  you 
have  left  school,  and  what  short  experience  you  have 
had  of  home  life." 

"  Just  so,"  thought  Mabel ;  "  everyone  is  against  my 
seeing  anything.  I  might  as  well  have  been  left 
in  England."  Then  a  new  idea  struck  her,  and  she 
said  aloud,  "Aunt  Esther,  why  might  we  not  have 
a  larger  carriage,  and  all  go  together  1 " 

"  Because,  my  dear,  I  should  be  afraid  to  travel  in 
that  way,  and  it  would  necessitate  a  much  earlier 
start,  which  makes  me  ill  for  the  whole  day." 

"But  there  is  no  real  danger,  or  papa  and  Alice 
would  not  go.  And  after  all,  carriages  need  only 
leave  two  hours  before  the  diligence.  I  wish  you 
^vould  change  your  mind." 
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But  Aunt  Esther  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  could 
not  help  thinking  her  favourite  niece  a  little 
selfish. 

Presently  Alice  returned.  *'  Well,  Mabel,  I  could 
not  induce  papa  to  alter  his  plans." 

"I  should  think  not.  I  don't  suppose  you  tried 
very  hard." 

'*  I  did  not  like  to  worry  him.  The  doctor  said  so 
much  depended  on  his  mind  being  kept  easy  during 
this  trip." 

Mabel  made  no  reply,  but  hurried  off  to  her  room. 

In  about  an  hour  Alice  came  to  the  door.  "  Papa  is 
just  settling  for  the  night,  Mabel ;  will  you  come  in 
and  say  *  Good-night  ? '  And  please  don't  disturb  his 
mind  about  to-morrow's  plans." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  I  did  not  go  in  at  all. 
I  don't  suppose  he  cares  much  to  see  me.  You  can 
tell  him  I  am  going  to  bed." 

Alice  closed  the  door  with  a  sigh,  and  returned  to 
her  father's  room.  When  she  came  back  Mabel  was 
asleep. 

Next  morning  dawned  clear  and  bright.  Mr.  Elton 
and  his  eldest  daughter  were  early  astir.  Alice 
dressed  quietly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  her  sister,  but 
Mabel,  though  she  feigrned  sleep,  knew  well  when 
Alice  left  the  room,  and  rushed  to  the  window  just  in 
time  to  see  the  carriage  turn  the  comer  and  disappear 
from  view. 

In  due  time  Mabel  and  her  aunt  took  their  places 
in  the  diligence.  Two  other  passengers  formed  the 
party.  The  morning  sun  gilt  with  its  own  peculiar 
brilliancy  the  surrounding  scenery,  all  nature  was 
full  of  brightness  and  glory,  but  Mabel  felt  dull  and 
depresaed,  for  her  mind  was  preoccupied  with  conflict- 
ing feelings :  disappointment,  jealousy,  perhaps  a 
touch  of  compunction  also. 

At  length  these  unpleasant  thoughts  were  inter- 
rupted by  an  exclamation  from  Aunt  Esther  :  "  What  a 
fearful  abyss  I  and  we  are  on  the  very  verge  !  " 

"  Oh,  don't  be  so  nervous,  aunt ;  no  one  ever  does 
fall  over." 

•'  No,"  remarked  one  of  their  fellow-travellers,  "  dili- 
gences seldom  meet  with  accidents ;  there  is  greater 
risk  to  small  carriages,  which  are  often  obliged  to 
stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  road,  to  allow  the  larger 
vehicles  room  to  pass,  but  the  horses  are  so  well 
trained  they  seldom  go  a  step  too  far.'* 

In  the  most  magnificent  spot  of  the  pass  the  driver 
pulled  up — according  to  custom — in  order  that  the 
passengers  might  see  the  full  extent  of  the  stupend- 
ous wall  of  rock,  its  depth  below,  its  height  above. 
Aunt  Esther  covered  her  eyes,  and  felt  sick  and  giddy, 
but  Mabel  gazed  out  of  the  window  till  her  head  began 
to  swim,  and,  grand  as  was  the  sight,  she  could  not 
help  wishing  they  were  safely  over. 

Soon  the  road  began  to  descend,  and  they  were 
getting  on  faster,  when  suddenly  the  vehicle  again 
came  to  a  standstill. 

"What's  the  matter?"  was  the  general  question. 

But  Mabel  did  not  need  to  ask — one  glance  from 
the  window  showed  her,  caught  on  a  broad  shelf  of 
rock,  half-way  down  the  cliff,  the  remains  of  a  small 
carriage :  cushions,  wheels,  broken  pieces  of  wood- 
work, scattered  about  in  confusion.     All  at  once  a 


horrible  dread  took  possession  of  her  mind.  Unable 
to  utter  a  word,  she  sat  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  scene 
of  the  disaster.  One  hope  was  still  left.  Perhaps 
this  accident  took  place  a  long  time  ago,  and  the 
wreck  had  not  been  removed.  But  even  this  ray  of 
comfort  was  dispelled  by  the  coachman's  reply  to  a 
question  of  one  of  the  travellers. 

'*No,  monsieur,  it  was  not  here  when  I  passed 
yesterday.  The  overthrow  must  have  taken  place 
either  last  night  or  this  morning.  But  we  must  get 
on,  for  no  one  can  be  of  any  use  now  :  the  bodies 
have  been  removed  already — for  one  thing  is  certain, 
no  one  in  that  carriage  could  have  escaped  destruc- 
tion." 

"Oh,  stop!  do  stop!  even  for  a  few  minutes," 
shrieked  Mabel,  her  voijce  returning  with  startling 
shrillness.  **I  want  to  know  if  it  is  the  carriage." 
But  her  frantic  cry  was  unheeded  —  the  diligence 
moved  on,  though  at  a  slower  pace.  "Oh,  Aunt 
Esther  I  could  it  be — oh,  perhaps ^" 

Her  aunt  answered  the  thought  rather  than  the 
broken  words.  "  I  think,  dear,  it  is  not  likely.  The 
horse  was  good,  the  driver  steady,  and  both  well 
accustomed  to  the  pass.  Of  course  wo  must  feel  a 
little  anxious ;  but  be  calm — God  will  take  care  of 
them.    Let  us  not  anticipate  evil,  but  trust  Him." 

"I  did  not  even  ask  Him  this  morning  to  take 
care  of  them,"  whispered  Mabel.  "  I  was  in  such  a 
hurry ;  and,  besides,  I  was  angry."  Here  she  paused, 
overcome  by  a  flood  of  remorseful  feelings.  Ah  I  life 
is  too  short  and  uncertain  to  part  from  those  we  love 
in  unkindness.  Mabel  sat  still  and  silent  the  rest  of 
the  way.  The  splendid  scenery  of  the  mountain- 
pass — which  she  had  been  so  eager  to  see — was  now 
unnoticed,  uncared-for.  On  went  the  wheels  in  dull, 
monotonous  round,  up  and  down  hill,  while  Mabel 
brooded  over  her  fears.  What  would  she  not  have 
given  to  recall  the  last  twenty-four  hours?  How 
groundless,  how  insignificant,  her  jealousy  now 
appeared!  and  how  many  instances  rushed  to  her 
memory  of  the  kindness  and  affection  of  the  father 
and  sister  from  whom  she  had  parted  with  unkind 
feelings,  and,  alas !  bitter  words  also. 

At  length  the  diligence  stopped  at  a  small  hotel  in 
the  village  of  Bergun,  where  the  horses  were  to  rest 
for  an  hour.  'While  there,  many  inquiries  were  made 
as  to  the  overturned  carriage,  but  -with  no  result — 
the  accident  had  not  even  been  heard  of.  Such  oc- 
currences are  usually  hushed  up  as  much  as  possible, 
lest  travellers  should  be  discouraged ;  and,  indeed — 
considering  the  dangerous  natur  ^  of  the  "passes — they 
are  not  frequent.  After  a  weary  delay,  which  in  no 
way  relieved  poor  Mabel's  anxiety,  the  party  again 
started,  and  five  more  hours  of  slow  driving  through 
a  dreary  and  desolate  region,  with  no  green  thing  to 
break  the  stern  monotony  of  rock  and  stone,  brought 
them  to  the  head  of  the  valley.  And  now  the  horses, 
forgetful  of  their  previous  fatigue,  set  off  at  full  speed 
down  the  winding  road — marked  out  only  by  a  row 
of  high  white  stones  placed  at  regular  intervals — 
along  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice.  Mabel  could 
have  wished  to  hold  them  back,  for  she  felt  that 
every  step  brought  her  painful  suspense  nearer  to  a 
sadder  certainty. 
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Time  goes  on  relentlessly,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing all  our  hopes  and  fears ;  and  soon  the  diligence 
drew  up  at  the  Bemina  Hotel,  where  the  party  were 
to  meet.  With  a  sick  feeling  of  dread  Mabel  looked 
out.  The  door,  indeed,  stood  open;  but  no  familiar 
face  was  there  to  greet  them  after  the  long,  weary 
journey.  Only  the  matt  re  d' hotel  and  servants  ad- 
vanced to  receive  the  guests.  Aunt  Esther  stepped 
out  first,  and  Mabel  heard  her  ask  whether  Mr.  and 
Miss  Elton  had  arrived  :  but  the  answer  did  not  reach 
her  ear,  fpr  just  at  this  critical  moment,  as  she  tried  to 


safe ; "  and  Alice  bent  fondly  over  the  sofa,  laying  her 
cool  hand  on  the  burning  forehead  and  flushed  cheek 
of  the  excited  girl. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  much,  and  Mabel 
burst  into  tears. 

"And  papa?"  she  sobbed. 

"  Yes,  dear,  papa  is  safe  also  :  he  was  tired,  and  had 
just  lain  down  when  you  arrived.  I  was  in  his  room, 
and  could  not  go  down  to  meet  you.  I  have  not  told 
him  of  your  illness,  fearing  to  make  him  anxious ;  so 
I  hope  you  will  soon  be  able  to  come  In  and  see 


*A8  she  lay  still  and  silent  she  could  hear  whispered  words.'* 


follow  her  aunt  into  the  house,  a  kind  of  blank  dark- 
ness seemed  to  fall  upon  her,  and  she  knew  no  more. 

When  sense  and  feeling  returned,  Mabel  found  her- 
self lying  on  a  sofa  in  a  strange  room,  opposite  an 
open  window,  from  which  she  could  see  the  snowy 
peak  of  a  mountain  rosy  with  sunset  rays.  But  though 
this  glorious  sight  was  the  first  to  meet  her  eyes,  a 
dull,  half -remembered  weight  of  trouble  seemed  to 
press  her  down.  As  she  lay  still  and  silent,  she  could 
hear  whispered  words.  "WTiat  can  have  caused  this 
attack  ?  She  seemed  quite  well  this  morning.  Never 
had  anything  of  the  kind  before."  Then,  as  memory 
returned.  "  Where  am  I  ? "  she  murmured.  '*  Oh  !  in 
pity  speak  to  me,  whoever  you  are.  "VNTiat  has  haf- 
pened  to  my  father  and  Alice  ? " 

*'Be  calm,  dear,"  said  a  gentle  voice.     "  We  pre 


him.  Aunt  Esther  says  you  have  been  fretting  about 
us  since  you  saw  a  carriage  overturned  in  the  pass. 
We  saw  it  too,  and  heard  when  we  arrived  here  that 
it  was  returning  empty  last  night,  and  in  the  dark 
went  too  near  the  edge  ;  the  driver  was  walking,  and 
able  to  cut  the  traces  in  time  to  save  the  horse ;  no 
lives  were  lost." 

"Oh,  Alico,  I  was  almost  quite  sure  it  was  your 
carriapre  !  Oh  !  you  don't  know  what  a  day  it  has 
been  to  me ;  ard  I  parted  with  you  so  unkindly,  and 
did  not  ask  God  to  take  care  of  you,  because  I 
was  angry." 

•'  Well,  dear,  you  see  how  good  He  is !  He  gives 
us  more  than  we  ask;  and  now  let  us  thank  Him 
for  protecting  us  all  through  the  dangers  of  the 
mountain  pass."  S.  T.  A.  R. 
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NOTES   OF   CHRISTIAN   LIFE   AND    WORK    IN 
ALL   FIELDS 

IN   EVERYTHING   GIVE 
THANKS." 


is  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  afflict  us,  and  we 
must  submit"  The  words 
fell  from  a  Christian,  tried 
and  true,  but  they  struck 
us  with  a  sense  of  some 
mistake ;  are  not  our  joy, 
our  peace,  our  blessedness, 
the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father?  We  are  expressly 
told  that  God  wills  we 
should  continually  render 
thanksgiving  ;  sometimes 
by  our  ignorance  and  errors 
we  outrage  Nature's  laws, 
and  so  suffer  from  colds, 
dyspepsia,  and  other  depressing  complaints ;  but  it 
Beems  to  us  ungrateful  to  lay  all  our  troubles  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  fail,  as  we  frequently  do,  to  recog- 
nise that  will  in  our  good-fortune  and  enjoyments. 
Every  good  gift,  no  less  than  the  bereavement,  is 
under  the  Lord^s  control,  and  grows  out  of  His  great 
heart  of  love,  and  of  His  remembrance  of  us.  Some 
excuse  their  seasons  of  depression  thus — "  God  sends 
me  bright  days  of  spiritual  summer;  I  must  expect 
these  hours  of  darkness  as  well."  But  if  we  my»t  have 
our  hours  of  darkness,  let  our  own  hearts  and  our 
Master  know  them  only,  lest  we  hinder  and  depress 
the  Christian  life  of  those  around  us.  We  heard  of  a 
good  man  who  arose  in  a  prayer-meeting,  and  asked 
the  precentor  to  start  a  tune  for  a  hymn  full  of 
mournings  and  complaints,  but  the  precentor  de- 
clined, believing  the  general  atmosphere  to  be  one  of 
thanksgiving,  and  gave  out  instead — 

"  Oh,  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 
My  great  Redeemer's  praise." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  remedy  for  depression  is 
to  count  up  our  mercies ;  by  the  time  we  have  reckoned 
up  a  portion  of  these,  we  shall  surely  be  on  our  knees 
in  praise  to  Him  who,  whatever  our  outward  circum- 
stances may  be,  is  great  in  goodness,  great  in  beauty, 
changeless  in  His  mindfulness  and  love. 

A  FRUITFUL  MINISTRY. 
A  contemporary  describes  the  work  of  Mrs.  Spur- 
geon's  "Book  Fund"  as  '*an  invention  in  Christian 
philanthropy,"  and  the  results  of  this  invention 
reach  further  than  human  sight  can  follow.  Year  by 
year,  despite  long  feebleness,  Mrs.  Spurgeon  has  car- 
ried on  this  quiet,  blessed  ministry  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  suppljring  from  a  store  of  helpful,  inspiring 
volumes  pastors  to  whom  such  literary  contributions 
come  indeed  as  waters  of  strength  and  refreshment. 
Pastors  with  small  means  on  which  were  numerous 
calls — ^pastors  in   lonely  places,  sorely  needing  the 


companionship  of  congenial  minds— pastors  whoB3 
hearts  burned  within  them  at  the  mention  of  longed- 
for  books,  alas !  beyond  their  reach — such  have  been 
the  recipients  of  gifts  from  Mrs.  Spurgeon 's  Fund.  "  I 
feel  as  if  someone  had  left  me  a  fortune,"  writes  one 
in  acknowledgment  of  books  received ;  and  another 
says,  ^If  you  knew  all  my  needs  in  this  direction, 
you  would  understand  how  precious  and  helpful  such 
a  gift  will  be  to  me."  **  I  cannot  resist  a  good  book," 
said  a  gifted  preacher,  excusing  what  some  might 
deem  his  weakness  in  that  direction  :  would  that  it 
were  possible  for  more  Christian  workers  to  indulge 
their  pardonable  yearning  towards  a  helpful,  sug- 
gestive library  I  A  few  here  and  there  still  seem  of 
opinion  that  a  pastor's  mental  needs  may  be  left  to 
the  supplies  of  Providence,  but  since  so  many  Chris- 
tian spirits  have  been  led  to  enrich  our  literature  with 
inspiring  and  immortal  thoughts,  it  is  our  duty  to 
pass  on  as  far  as  possible  the  words  that  have  already 
proved  help  and  blessing.  A  pastor  in  the  midland 
counties  was  so  much  gladdened  by  the  literature 
sent  from  the  Fund  that  he  wondered  what  he  could 
do  to  make  others  similarly  happy,  and,  by  the  help  of 
Christian  friends,  he  managed  at  last  to  establish  five 
village  libraries :  other  kindly  schemes  have  been  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Book  Fund,  a  similar  agency  having 
now  been  started  in  Australia.  Mrs,  Spurgeon*8  efforts 
are  limited  to  needy  pastors  of  churches,  and  she 
suggests  that  some  loving  heart  might  undertake  the 
distribution  of  suitable  volumes  to  local  preachers,  lay 
helpers,  etc.  Clergymen  and  Nonconformist  ministers 
alike  have  been  benefited  by  her  Fund,  which  reaches 
to  China,  India,  Russia,  New  Zealand,  etc.  Very 
beautiful  and  suggestive  are  the  words  of  Mrs.  Spur- 
geon in  her  report :  "  Shut  out  from  all  other  activity, 
but  so  gloriously  helped  in  this,  how  can  I  do  other- 
wise than  give  myself  entirely  and  joyfully  to  be 
used  in  such  a  Divinely  api)ointed  way?" 

THE   SOCIETY   OF  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOUR. 

Teachers  can  sympathise  with  one  another  in  the 
difficulty  experienced  again  and  again  in  keeping  our 
elder  scholars.  We  would  fain  see  them  still  among 
us,  till  our  scholars  shall  be  teachers  and  active  Chris- 
tian workers,  but  too  often  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
mejms  a  vacant  place  in  the  class,  for  there  are  many 
outside  temptations,  and  that  age  has  a  longing  to  be 
considered  free  and  "  grown-up."  This  year  the  friends 
of  the  Sunday  School  Union  were  much  interested  in 
considering  an  association  that  exists  for  young  people 
in  America,  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavour. 
Here  we  have  musical  bands  and  sewing  meetings, 
cricket  clubs,  guilds,  the  boj's'  brigade,  etc.,  working 
for  the  sake  of  our  elder  scholars;  and  in  America 
this  Society  has  launched  out  into  many  branches,  all 
combining  to  draw  away  youths  and  maidens  Irom 
worldly  influence,  and  to  benefit  them  morally  and 
spiritually.    There  is  the  Sunday-school  branch,  which 
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finds  teachers  for  vacant  classes ;  there  are  also 
the  Prayer  Meeting,  Missionary,  Temperance,  Whit3 
Cross,  and  Relief  Committees,  and  the  "Look-out" 
Branch,  which  finds  out  in  a  spirit  of  loving  interest 
how  the  young  people  are  getting  on.  The  "  Calling 
Committee  "  arranges  for  necessary  visitation,  and  for 
acquaintance  with  new-comers,  etc.  All  this  means  a 
great  deal  of  oversight,  thought,  and  arrangement, 
but  the  Society  seems  to  be  a  real  success,  and  to  be 
fruitful  in  help  and  blessing.  ''  God  changes  His 
workers,"  it  has  been  said,  *'  but  His  work  goes  on  ;  " 
those  in  His  vineyard  to-day  will  be  called  ere  long  to 
rest.  How  earnestly  we  should  strive  and  pray  that 
the  coming  generation  may  arise  to  confess  the  Master 
openly,  and  to  enlist  in  His  service !  An  English 
sx>eaker  told  how  the  little  girls  of  his  Sunday-school 
were  taking  charge  of  infirm  old  women,  and  tidying 
their  rooms,  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 


A  CENTURY'S  RECORD. 
The  secretary  of  the  recent  most  successful  con- 
ferences on  Foreign  Missions,  the  Rev.  James  John- 
ston, F.S.S.,  who  was  also  the  author  of  the  clever 
little  "Century  of  Protestant  Missions"  (which  we 
noticed  a  short  time  back),  has  now  published,  through 
Messrs.  Nisbet  and  Co.,  a  work  entitled  *'  A  Century  of 
Christian  Progress,  and  its  Lessons."  Some  of  the 
lessons  which  he  points  out  to  us  are  most  significant, 
among  the  foremost  being  the  difference  between  the 
progress  of  the  Protestant  nations  and  the  stagnation 
of  other  countries.  Another  important  lesson  to  be 
noted  is  that  a  nation  which  is,  in  the  highest 
sense,  religions,  is  more  prosperous  in  almost  every 
department  of  life,  and  more  successful  and  more 
daring  in  its  ventures  of  commerce,  than  a  nation 


the  attention  of  our  readers.  In  Mr.  Johnston's 
record  of  the  last  hundred  years'  progress,  he  was 
naturally  compelled  to  deal  much  with  the  great 
German  Empire,  whose  place  in  the  European  arena 
has  become  so  much  more  important  of  late  years 
than  it  was  a  century  ago ;  and  recently — as  all  our 
readers  know — this  Empire  has  twice  been  called 
upon  to  pass  through  "the  deep  waters."  Within 
three  months  it  has  lost  two  great  rulers  :  one  full  of 
years,  the  other  struck  down  in  his  prime.  The  story 
of  the  Emperor  William — the  first  Emperor  of  United 
Gtermany — has  already  been  told  for  older  readers  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes ;  but  younger  readers,  to  whom 
this  long  life  should  certainly  be  full  of  le&sons,  can- 
not be  expected  to  know  the  meaning  of  many  of  the 
references  to  European  history  and  political  move- 
ments which  must  necessarily  find  a  place  in  the  work 
for  their  elders.  It  was  a  happy  thought,  then,  that 
led  the  Rev.  W.  W.  TuUoch  to  add  to  his  series  of 
biographies  for  the  young  "  The  Life  of  the  Emperor 
William  "  (Nisbet)  ;  and  any  teacher  or  friend  who  is 
on  the  look-out  for  a  suitable  book  or  present  for  a 
young  reader  cannot  do  better  than  get  this  volnme  in 
its  attractive  dress  of  "Imperial  purple." 


"IN  THE  GAY  SUNSHINE." 
Last  year  about  1,600  children  of  the  London 
Ragged  Schools  were  sent  for  a  fortnight  into  the 
country,  and  iix  thousand  little  ones  were  enabled  to 
enjoy  one  never-to-be-forgotten  day  among  fields  and 
hills.  Those  who  receive  the  little  street-arabs  as 
visitors  tell  us  that  they  are  sometimes  frightened 
at  first  by  wide  commons  and  Nature's  freedom  ;  they 
are  so  used  to  the  sunless  alleys  that  they  fancy 
the  spreading  heaths  hold  wild  animals  and  unseen 


"One  never to-be-forjottcn  day." 


in  which  the  greater  proportion  of  the  people  take 
no  thought  for  matters  of  religion.  These  lessons, 
and  many  similar  ones,  may  be  learned  from  Mr. 
Johnston's  book,  which  we  commend  most  heartily  to 


dangers,!  and  one  little  thing  cried  oat,  ^Take  me 
home — it  is  too  big  1 "  But  timidity  soon  changes  to 
wonder  and  delight  and  healthful  romping,  and  when 
the    sunburnt   children    return   to   Slomdom    with 
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smiling"  faoes  and  hands  fall  of  flowers,  they  have 
grained  good  in  body,  mind,  and  soul,  and  look  so  well 
that  sometimes  their  friends  can  scarcely  recognise 
them.  "  We  look  like  little  angels,''  decided  a  juvenile, 
bathed  and  white-robed  for  bed  after  the  journey  from 
London ;  such  unusual  luxury  fits  the  children  for 
next  morning's  wholesome  enjoyment  of  "  the  sweet 
looks  that  Nature  wears,"  and  the  regular  habits  and 
kind  Christian  treatment  all  combine  to  make  such 
visits  an  Eden  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Again 
through  these  sunshiny  days  the  workers  of  the 
Ragged  School  Union  are  putting  forth  the  appeal : 
"Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  assist  our 
Holiday  Homes  ? " 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  SHAMROCK. 
Mrs.  Smyly  (35,  Upper  Fitzwilliam  Street,  Dublin), 
who  is  working  on  behalf  of  the  Dublin  Mission, 
sends  us  an  interesting  account  of  a  city  missionary, 
now  taken  hence,  who  toiled  to  carry  the  Gospel  into 
the  dark  places  of  that  city.  Later  on,  he  went  forth 
with  the  same  message  into  country  districts,  and 
trod  the  mountains,  knapsack  on  back,  footsore  and 
weary ;  everyone  hunted  him  thence  as  a  foe,  refusing 
him  a  drink  of  milk  or  a  resting-place.  Reminding 
them  of  this  years  after,  he  was  greeted  with  the  cry, 
**We  would  not  treat  you  so  now  ;  we  would  give  you 
a  cead  mille  failtey  And  the  old  man  looked  at  them 
tenderly  as  he  said,  "I  want  you  all  to  give  the 
Saviour  a  cead  mille  failte  to  your  hearts."  Once  a 
mob  rushed  out  at  him  with  knives  and  sticks,  and  a 
man  called  out,  "  Why  don't  you  run  ?  "— «  Till  God 
please,"  said  the  evangelist,  "  none  of  you  can  touch 
me ;  when  He  chooses,  I  am  ready."  The  weapons 
were  put  away,  and  he  remained  unhurt.  Many  other 
earnest  warriors  have  fought  in  the  Lrish  Church 
Mission  campaign,  striving  to  carry  the  Gospel  light 
across  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  to  make  the  fair  scenes 
of  nature  beautiful  with  peace  and  holiness.  Owing 
to  railway  enterprises,  some  mission  buildings  in 
Dublin  have  had  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  com- 
pensation is  not  found  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  a 
new  site ;  an  excellent  situation  has  been  found,  and 
help  would  be  much  appreciated  towards  raising  the 
necessary  buildings  hereon,  and  thus  continuing  the 
good  work  in  Dublin  that  has  been  so  much  en- 
couraged and  blessed. 

A  HOME  FOR  THE  HOMELESS. 
We  were  privileged  this  summer  to  attend  an 
interesting  meeting  that  has  been  annually  carried  on 
for  some  time»  and,  though  happily  such  a  gathering 
would  b3  now  less  rare  than  in  days  gone  by,  it  was 
still  of  a  specially  striking  and  touching  character. 
The  gfarden  of  a  mission-room,  bright  with  waving 
boughs,  was  filled  with  tramps,  gipsies,  wanderers  of 
all  ages,  from  those  grey-haired  to  little  ones  in  arms  ; 
by  the  kind  exertions  of  a  Christian  lady,  these  had 
all  been  gathered  in  to  a  substantial  tea,  and  were 
seated  at  tables  where  fragrant  flowers  were  smiling 
cheer  and  welcome.  Two  policemen  strolled  in  by-and- 
by,  and  seemed  inclined  to  eye  the  assemblage  rather 
doubtfully,  but,  despite  their  rough  appearance,  they 


behaved  quietly  and  well,  and  many  cheering  traits 
could  be  uoted  even  among  the  poorest.  Here  was 
a  worn-loolqing  mother,  scantily  clad,  holding  tightly 
to  her  a  delicate-looking  child,  and  whispering  to  her 
that  she  had  the  best  posy  of  all— a  gay  bunch  of 
buttercups.  "She  will  begin  with  bread  and  butter, 
please,"  said  the  careful  mother,  prudently,  laying  by 
an  offered  piece  of  bread  and  jam  for  her  child's  future 
benefit  "  Get  her  a  cup  of  tea,  my  lady,"  said  a  rough- 
looking  man,  pointing  to  a  woman  who  we  found  had 
recently  left  the  hospital ;  "she  can't  eat  naught  just 
now,  but  she  could  take  some  tea.  I  '11  look  after 
you,"  he  added  to  the  invalid,  with  a  cheery,  en- 
couraging nod.  His  garments  were  fastened  with  a 
safety-pin,  and  the  tramp's  look  was  upon  him,  but 
we  recognised  a  good  heart  beneath  the  rough  exterior, 
and  were  not  surprised  to  see  him  later  on  carefully 
arranging  with  the  safety-pin.  a  cherished  flower  that 
had  fallen  to  his  share.  All  present  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  wanderers'  passion  for  flowers ;  they 
entreated  and  strove,  and  were  inclined  to  struggle  for 
a  spray ;  rough  gipsy-lads  were  eyeing  the  bloasoma 
with  tender  admiration,  and,  on  receiving  them, 
they  seemed  perfectly  contented  and  happy.  After 
tea  came  hymns  in  which  many  readily  joined,  the 
Lord's  Prayer  breathed  alike  by  rich  and  poor,  eameet 
supplications  on  their  behalf,  and  the  "wonderful 
words  of  Life,"  telling  of  the  Heart  that  can  be  Home 
for  the  wandering,  Rest  for  the  weary,  and  Strength 
for  the  tempted!  There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of 
some  of  those  rough  men  as  they  listened ;  one  who 
went  to  sketch  their  faces  laid  his  pencil  away.  "  I 
saw  those  tears,"  he  said,  "and  I  could  not  stand 
there  drawing ;  those  faces  seemed  to  touch  the  depth 
of  my  heart." 

A  RECORD  OF  GOSPEL  POWER 
The  Working-Men's  Mission.  Collingwood  Street, 
New  Cut,  has  existed  for  about  eleven  years.  It  still 
remains  a  nunistry  of  working-men  to  those  of  their 
own  class,  and  has  developed  growing  branches,  such 
as  special  meetings  for  children,  as  well  as  for  adults ; 
rescue  work  among  the  fallen,  feeding  the  hungry, 
temperance  efforts ;  the  visitation  of  lodging-houses, 
etc.  Before  the  services,  skirmishing  bands  go  forth 
amid  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  thus  people  are  drawn  in  t6  the  mission-hall ; 
while  many  who  refuse  to  enter  hang  about  the  door, 
listening  to  the  hymns  sung  within.  The  oonverts 
here  seem  all  inspired  with  the  longing  to  draw 
others  to  the  Lord.  We  hear  of  a  young  person 
employed  in  a  work-room — once  the  object  of  a  Sun- 
day-school teacher's  efforts — who  was  induced  by  a 
Christian  companion  to  attend  the  hall,  and  there 
was  affected  by  the  preaching,  being  brought  to  de- 
cision by  the  words  of  a  young  Christian  girl,  "Jeans 
has  a  work  for  you  to  do."  Her  work  is  now  found 
in  taking  a  class  of  little  ones ;  her  own  teacher  of 
past  days  told  her  she  had  never  left  off  praying  for 
her  conversion.  The  mission  members  go  on  recruit- 
ing in  workshops,  kitchens,  etc.,  and  more  than  eight 
hundred  houses  are  regularly  visited  week,  by  week, 
with  interesting  and  suitable   reading.     When  Dr. 
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Judson  was  labouring  in  Burmah,  he  was  asked  what 
assurance  he  had  of  sucoess.  He  replied :  ^'  There  is 
a  God  Who  will  fulfil  all  His  promises."  And  He 
Who  honoured  so  largely  the  missionary's  faith  and 
love  has  crowned  with  tokens  of  His  grace  and  good- 
ness the  little  mission  of  former  years  that  labouring 
men  started  for  Him,  and  which  has  now  grown  into 
an  imi)ortant,  extensive  factor  in  turning  men  and 
women  amid  dark  surroundings  to  the  Shepherd  of 
the  Fold. 


to  a  meeting  by  the  way ;  both  were  convinced  of  sin, 
and,  later  on,  both  found  peace  in  believing.  Next 
day,  the  man  went  to  his  work,  and  witnessed  for 
Christ  to  his  "  mates."  Mr.  Kirkham  said  solemnly, 
in  our  hearing,  "  The  grandest  of  all  open-air  sermons 
was  CalxaryV  And  the  brave  men  who  go  forth 
from  this  mission  into  towns  and  villages  are  bear- 
ing to  all  who  pass  by,  the  echoes  of  that  Love  which 
was  on  Calvary  made  manifest. 


MR.   OAWIN    KIRKHAM. 
KFnim  a  Photograph  bg  ileurt.  Xlftott  and  Frg.) 


IN    GOD'S   FRESH   AIR. 

This  year  the 
motto   of    the 
Oi)en-Air  Mis- 
sion is, "  Speak 
what    thou 
knowest,"  and 
week  by  week 
undaunted 
hearts      are 
carrying      out 
this    watch- 
word under  the 
free    arch    of 
heaven,     with 
ever    varied 
listeners,  sow- 
ing beside  all 
waters,  appeal- 
ing alike  to  the 
careless,       the 
argumentative, 
the  hostile,  the  almost  persuaded,  and  simply,  clearly 
preaching  the  Master's  Word,  leaving  results  to  Him. 
"Perhaps  we  have  more  difficulties  than  ordinary 
preachers,"  said  Mr.  Kirkham,  the  secretary ;  "  but  I 
think  we  have  also  more  encouragements."  And  as  they 
pass  from  fair  to  race-course,  amid  shows,  and  festivals, 
and  busy  streets,  wherever  the  mob  is  surg- 
ing and  thronging,  again  and  again  these 
workers  in  the  open-air  are  privileged  to 
see  drunkards  reformed,  gamblers  impressed, 
and  those  who  seemed  hopeless  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus.    Gipsy  children  at  Kingston  Fair 
gathered  around  to  hear  the  preaching  ;  from 
Carlisle  we  hear  of  tracts  thrown  aside  by 
some,  picked  up  by  others  ;  from  Tremadoc  of 
a  backslider  drawn  back  into  the  Christian 
life;  from  Cornwall  and  Monmouthshire  of 
new  village  stations  opened  as  the  issue  of 
the  preaching.    Many  striking  incidents  of 
blessing  received  are  told  by  the  mission- 
aries.   On    one   occasion   a   man  who    had 
estranged  his  wife  by  brutal  conduct  had 
determined    to    assault  her — he   was   in    so 
frenzied  a  state  that  it  might  have  meant 
murder.    He  stopped  to  listen  to  the  street- 
preaching,    and    it   reached   his   heart   and 
caused  him  to  go  quietly  home.    This  man 
was  led  to  surrender  himself  to  God.    One 
Sunday    afternoon    a    husband    and    wife 
:i;trolled  out,  and  were  attracted  by  singing 


"CHRISTIAN  LIVING." 
Readers  of  the  account  of  our  Special  Commissioner's 
interview  with  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  a  pretty  little  volume  which  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  Scott  have  just  issued  under  the  above  title,  con- 
taining a  series  of  eloquent  addresses  which  have  been 
delivered  by  Mr.  Meyer  at  conferences  and  missions, 
with  wonderful  results.  We  trust  that  the  addresses 
may  be  equally  successful  in  this  new  form.  "By 
God's  Help  "  is  the  title  given  to  a  miniature  volume 
containing  daily  thoughts  and  prayers  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  by  whose  committee  it  is  issued — .Preachers 
and  teachers  should  find  the  volume  of  the  "  Biblical 
Illustrator"  on  St.  Mark,  which  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell 
has  just  issued  through  Messrs.  Nisbet,  very  useful 
We  have  referred  to  this  series  before,  but  we  may 
recall  to  our  readers  the  fact  that  it  presents,  verse 
by  verse,  a  series  of  illustrative  anecdotes,  references, 
and  other  aids  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
text  of  Scripture.  The  references  are  taken  from 
widely  difiFerent  sources,  and  it  is  evident  that  their 
collection  must  have  been  the  cause  of  many  years' 
arduous  work. — "  The  Voice  of  the  Year "  (Nisbet) 
is  intended  to  remind  us  that  this  present  year  is  the 
tercentenary  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  the  bicentenary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  succession  to  the  throne  of  this  country; 
and  its  author,  Mr.  A.  S.  Lamb,  calls  upon  us  not 


Gipsy  children  gathered  round  to  hear  the  preaching.* 
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to  let  slip,  or  in  anj  decree  escape  us,  those  bless- 
ing of  freedom  of  worship  and  purity  of  faith  which 
our  forefathers  secured  for  us  at  such  a  terrible  cost. 
— *'  Bajnbirds  and  Robins  "  is  the  title  given  to  a  very 
attractive  stiory  for  the  youngr  by  E.  0.  Matthews,  of 
which  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  is  the  publisher.  We  commend 
the  book  to  Sunday-school  librarians  and  officials. — In 
a  curiously  interesting  volume  entitled  "Sunlight" 
(Triibner  and  Co.),  Mr.  H.  P.  Mallet  sets  himself  the 
very  daring  task  of  proving  that  light  is  the  potent 
force  in  the  material  universe,  instead  of  heat  as  has 
generally  been  assumed.  We  must  leave  our  scientific 
readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions  from  Mr. 
Mallet's  book,  which  they  will,  at  any  rate,  find 
interesting,  and  reverent  in  its  tone. 


with  joy,  as  they  trace  the  characters,  and  feel  they  are 
not  so  utterly  shut  out  from  the  realms  of  cheer  and 
knowledge  as  once  they  thought !  The  time  is  long 
past  when  the  kindest  thing  that  could  be  arra:.ged 


•*  ENDURE  UNTO  THE  END." 
Phrenologists  tell  us  that  a  bump  worth  developing 
is  that  of  continuity.  So  many  people  can  devise 
good  and  useful  schemes,  and  even  start  them,  but 
keeping  one's  shoulder  to  the  wheel  is  a  little  more 
difficult.  Ben  Jonson  said,  "  I  am  like  a  tailor's 
needle — I  go  through,^'  but  the  people  who  give  tip 
are  more  in  numbers  than  those  who  persevere. 
Would  that  all  would  realise  that  the  secret  of 
success  is  steadily  keeping  on  at  what  is  good  and 
helpful,  even  though  the  task  seem  difficult,  dis- 
couraging, and  opposed !  A  preacher  once  told  of 
an  old  man  whom  he  watched  at  stone-breaking : 
^*When  there  came  a  stone  harder  to  break  than 
usual,"  he  said,  ^*the  old  man  struck  harder  and 
more  often,  and  so  they  were  all  broken  at  last."  If 
our  work  seem  disheartening,  let  us  go  at  it  with 
even  more  energy  and  resolution.  Are  we  not  fellow- 
workers  with  Him  who  can  break  even  the  iron 
and  brass  in  sunder,  and  with  whom  nothing  is 
impossible  ? 

AN  OPEN  BIBLE  FOR  ITALY. 
We  hail  with  thankfulness  the  dawn  of  better  days 
for  Italy.  For  some  weeks  past  the  proprietor  of  a 
Milanese  newspaper  has  been  issuing  in  halfpenny 
numbers  a  new  translation  into  Italian  of  the  Word 
of  God,  thus  placing  it  within  reach  of  the  poorest. 
True,  the  text  consists  cf  the  well-known  Vulgate 
version,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  this  act  of  Signer 
Sonzogno  will  pave  the  way  for  a  purer  and  more 
accurate  text  hereafter.  This,  the  first-fruits  of  the 
repeal  of  restrictive  laws  by  which  the  general  circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  was  practically  suppressed, 
shows  how  great  a  step  has  been  taken  towards  the 
spiritual  enfranchisement  of  the  Italian  peopla 


LIGHT   THROUGH  TOUCH. 

"  Celestial  Light  1 
Shine  inward,  and  the  ..liHd  tlirough  all  her  powers 
Irradiate,— there  plant  eyes," 

sings  Milton,  himself  an  immortal  witness  of  in- 
ward vision,  notwithstanding  darkened  sight.  By  the 
use  of  Dr.  Moon's  simple  type,  many  have  read  by 
touch  the  precious  Bible,  and  received  education  in  his- 
tory, geography,  poetry,  etc.    How  their  faces  light  up 


*  Now  she  can  read  almost  as  fast  by  touch  as 
formerly  by  sight." 


for  the  blind  or  crippled  was  to  make  them  pensioners 
on  charitable  bounty ;  a  better  way  now  exists  of 
helping  them  to  help  themselves,  and  of  improving 
their  own  condition,  and  inspiring  them  with  hope 
and  energy.  We  hear  of  a  blind  woman  who  had 
read  nothing  for  twenty -two  years,  yet  was  taught  by 
Dr.  Moon's  method,  and  now  can  read  almost  as  fast  bv 
touch  as  formerly  by  sight ;  another  became  blind  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  but  continued  to  read  her  Bible 
(by  means  of  her  fingers)  till  five  years  later  she  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus.  How  merciful  is  He  Who,  in  per- 
mitting the  shadow  of  blindness  to  fall  on  Dr.  Moon 
himself,  has  brought  light  for  hundreds  out  of  dark- 
ness !  for  the  doctor  set  himself  to  devise  a  suitable 
system  of  reading  for  the  blind,  and  we  cannot  esti- 
mate the  value  and  comfort  of  his  help.  Increased 
funds  would  result  in  the  publication  of  yet  more 
books  in  embossed  type,  and  the  increase  of  home- 
teaching  and  free-lending  libraries  of  such  books. 
The  Society  for  circulating  the  Bible,  etc.,  in  Moon's 
type,  is  at  104,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton,  where  thank- 
offerings  from  those  who  enjoy  the  blessing  of  sight 
would  be  well  and  wisely  laid  out  on  behalf  of  the 
blind. 


"BE  USEFUL  WHERE  THOU  LIVEST." 
We  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers,  laid  aside  just 
now  in  weakness,  perhaps  in  pain,  are  sad  at  heart 
because  they  are  "doing  nothing/"  Faith  without 
works  does  not  satisfy  them,  and  herein  they  are  in  the 
right.  Whately  tells  us  of  two  travellers  who  dis- 
puted as  to  the  importance  of  these  attributes,  and 
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preaentlj  tiheir  ferryman  settled  the  matter  thns :  "  I 
hold  in  mj  hand  two  oars ;  I  call  one  fa  Uh,  the  other 
wjrks.  If  I  pall  the  oar  of  faith  alone  mj  boat 
goes  round  and  round  and  does  not  get  on,  and  so 
with  the  oar  of  works ;  but,  gentlemen,  if  I  pull 
botk  together  we  shall  reach  our  landing-place."  A 
word  to  our  invalid  friends  who  would  thus  unite 
f  juth  with  works.  First  of  all,  are  you  quite  certain 
you  are  unless  ?  May  not  your  patience  and  trust  be 
preaching  to  someone  near  you  a  sermon  more  elo- 
quent than  many  delivered  from  a  pulpit  ?  May  not 
your  quiet  endurance,  like  the  '*  folded  hands  "  of  the 
painter  who  could  paint  no  more,  but  was  sketched 
thus  by  a  fellow-artist,  be  inspiring  those  who  look 
upon  you  with  restful  thoughts  of  peace  and  faith 
and  love  to  the  will  of  God  ?  And,  on  your  couch  of 
weakness,  you  have  opportunities  of  doing  immortal 
work.  Some  who  would  not  listen  to  a  pastor  will 
attend  quietly  while  in  your  weakness  you  speak  a 
word  for  Jesus ;  and  your  dear  ones,  who  gather 
round  you  from  their  outside  work,  feeling  your  room 
a  Bethel,  will  cherish  longer  than  you  think  the 
messages  the  Master  gives  you  for  them.  If  you  can 
n38  your  hands,  we  would  say  correspond  with  some 
missionary  abroad,  or  some  young  servant  here,  or 
with  anyone  to  whom  a  Christian  letter  will  be  an 
oasis  of  cheer.  A  religious  contemporary  some  time 
9kX0  quoted  the  Latin  proverb,  "More  useless  than 
sdaweed,"  and  showed  that  seaweed  yielded  iodine,  a 
boon  to  many  a  sufferer.  Physical  weakness  need  not 
mean  spirit-torpor  or  a  useless  life.  Many  a  sick-bed 
has  brought  glory  to  God  and  blessing  to  man, 
and  the  effort  thereto  has  resulted  in  real  benefit  to 
nerves  and  body.    As  Herbert  quaintly  expresses  it — 

"A  grain  or  glorie  niixt  with  humblenesse 
Cures  both  a  fever  and  lethar^ickuease." 


"SHE  HATH  WROUGHT    A    GOOD  WORK  UPON 
ME." 

It  is  natural  for  the  Christian  heart,  filled  with  love 
to  God  and  man,  to  be  anxious  to  be  up  and  doing,  and 
to  work  the  works  of  gra^e  and  helpfulness  while  yet 
it  is  called  to-day ;  the  Master's  disciples  cannot  be 
contented  to  be  idle,  and  there  is  room  in  His  service 
not  only  for  the  prominent  ones,  foremost  in  the  war, 
but  for  His  quiet  home-ministers,  many  of  whom 
doubtless  would  count  themselves  least  and  last,  but 
shall  be  yet  placed  among  those  who  are  greatest  in 
the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  In  Manchester,  thanks  to  the 
instrumentality  of  devoted  work  by  women  among 
women,  a  little  band  of  disciples  has  risen  up  in  a  very 
poor  locality,  where  all  things  seem  to  be  against  the 
development  of  the  brighter  and  higher  life.  Never- 
theless, these  poor  women  who  have  set  themselves  to 
follow  the  Master,  have  been  anxiously  asking,  "  Lord, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  7 "  Talents  they  had 
none,  and  very  little  education ;  of  money  they  could 
spare  little  or  nothing,  for  the  daily-bread  struggle 
meant  hard  work  and  perplexity.  Love  solved  the 
problem  of  Christian  work;  each  one  determined 
to  give  one  hour  daily,  or  such  portion  of  time  as 
oonld  possibly  be  spared,  to  tending  a  sick  neighbour. 


cleaning  that  neighbour's  house,  attending  to  the  little 
ones  therein,  cooking  or  mending  for  the  invalid,  and 
thus  in  many  ways  comforting  and  helping  the  afflicted 
one.  With  a  few  strong  hands  and  loving  hearts 
combining  in  this  ministry,  how  much  blessed  service 
can  thus  be  rendered !  these  women  have  enough  toil 
in  their  customary  round  to  weary  them,  but  the  extra 
labour  seems  light,  being  done  for  the  Master.  We 
are  not  all  fitted  for  the  front  ranks  of  service,  nor  can 
we  all  help  on  the  good  works  surrounding  ub  as 
liberally  as  heart  could  wish  ;  but  may  God  open  our 
eyes  to  see  and  understand  the  burdens  of  our  neig'h- 
bours,  and  reveal  to  us  the  measure  in  which  we  can 
show  practical  sympathy. 

*•  For  in  Thy  poor  Thyself  we  see, 
And  miuUter  through  Uiem  to  Thet.*' 


AGED  CHRISTIAN  ISRAELITES. 
The  freewill  offerings  of  God's  people  have  provided 
a  cottage  home  for  converted  Jews  who  have  been 
forsaken  by  their  own  race,  and  are  too  old  to  earn 
their  living.  The  first  cheque  for  this  most  needful 
provision  was  drawn  by  the  Rev.  W.  Pennefather, 
the  details  of  two  or  three  distressing  cases  having 
been  revealed  to  the  notice  of  those  who  were  praying 
and  working  for  the  race  from  which  our  Saviour 
came.  No  collectors  are  employed  for  this  Home ;  the 
needs  are  simply  laid  before  the  Lord,  and  then  before 
His  servants,  and  every  contribution  has  been  thus 
sent  in.  The  "British"  Jews'  Society  carries  on  this 
work.  Their  office  is  at  96,  Great  Russell  Street,  W. ; 
the  "London"  Society  has  pensioned  the  inmates  of 
th3  institution,  who  receive  therein  s^me  additional 
money  help,  with  lodging,  coal,  gas,  and  rates  free. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  hear  some 
account  of  those  who  have  been  sheltered  beneath 
this  roof.  A  Jew,  bom  in  Prussia,  and  a  great 
traveller,  bears  this  witness,  at  the  age  of  eighty : — 
"  I  was  baptised  in  1842 ;  I  have  had  great  temporal 
losses,  out  of  which,  by  Divine  grace,  have  come  great 
spiritual  gains.  I  believe  that  Messiah  is  come,  that 
Jesus  is  my  crucified  Redeemer,  and  in  that  belief  I 
hope  to  live  and  die."  Another  aged  inmate  was 
converted  through  the  efforts  of  a  Bristol  clergyman, 
and  earned  his  living  by  sailing  toys,  pens,  etc.,  till 
his  health  broke  down,  and  finally  he  was  taken  into 
**Ebenezer."  A  x)oor  widow  from  Hamburg  saw 
nothing  before  her,  after  an  illness  in  the  hospital, 
but  the  workhouse,  it  was  then  she  heard  of  the 
Home,  and  she  says,  "  I  am  now,  bless  the  Lord !  the 
happiest  woman  in  the  world."  A  Polish  Jew  was  the 
son  of  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  at  sixteen  knew 
much  of  the  Talmud  ;  his  father  wished  to  make  him 
a  Rabbi,  but  he  desired  to  travel,  and  in  an  English 
church  he  heard  the  preacher  praying  to  the  *'  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob."  He  was  much  surprised, 
and  further  acquaintance  with  the  minister  led  to  his 
conversion  and  baptism  as  a  Christian.  "  At  seventy* 
two  years  old."  says  this  man,  "  as  I  near  the  valley 
and  shadow,  I  need  more  and  more  the  crucified  Jesus, 
whom,  in  health  or  afliiotion,  I  have  found  to  be  a 
Saviour  indeed." 
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A   NOBLE   WORK. 
**You  are  doing  a  noble  work,"  wrote  a  girl  to 
friends  connected  with  the  Y.W.C.A. :  "  many  a  poor 
^irl  feels  your  effort  for  her  welfare."    Special  efforts 
have  been  put  forth  by  this  association  on  behalf  of 
girls  employed  in  restaurants,  many  of  whom  work 
hard  and  long,  and  are  exposed  to  special  difficulties 
and  temptations.     Social  gatherings  ajid  Bible-classes 
have    been   arranged    for    their   benefit,    wholesome 
literature  has  been  distributed  amongst  them,  and  an 
institute  has  been  opened  for  their  rest  and  improve- 
ment.    We   read   of    the  testimony  of    a   barmaid, 
coming  into  Christian 
care    and    sympathy 
from  a  hot,  busy  re- 
staurant: ''Oh,  this  is 
restful !  I  always  feel 
so  happy  here,  and  go 
away    refreshed." 
Several  of  these  girls 
are  abstainers,  and,  as 
a  rule,  the  visits  and 
help  of  those  who  long 
to  befriend  them  are 
welcomed  heartily 
and  thankfully ;  there 
is  great  scope  yet  for 
work  amongst  young 
women      in    refresh- 
ment -  rooms,    and   a 
lady  who  read  a  paper 
on  this  subject  in  Edin- 
burgh well  suggested 
that  practical  Chris- 
tian ladies  should  visit 
the  girls  as    friends, 
eschewing  all  notion 
of  patrmage,  and  tak- 
ing with  them  bright 
leaflets,     text  •  cards, 
etc.    An  invitation  to 
tea,    with    enjoyable 
music    and    singing. 

would  doubtless  be  a  help ;  some  ladies  take  part 
in  the  Letter  Mission,  writing  now  and  then  to 
particular  girls,  and  sometimes  sending  them 
flowers,  books,  etc.  Hundreds  of  young  women  are 
earning  their  living  in  restaurants,  with  brief  leisure, 
and  in  many  cases  with  surroundings  that  seem  to 
counteract  spiritual  life ;  it  is  fitting  that  Christian 
love  should  specially  reach  out  helping  hands  to  these 
— we  are  told  that  not  a  few  are  bravely  taking  their 
stand  for  the  right,  "by  the  grace  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  support  of  our  friendship." 


FLOWER   SERVICES. 
"  Here,  Lord,  we  offer  Thee  all  that  is  fairest. 

Bloom  from  the  garden,  and  flowers  ffom  the  fleld." 

Sweetly  ring  the  hymns  of  praise  that  arise  amid  , 
incense  of  wreathing  lilies,  and  baskets  of  dewy  roses, 
and  wild  flowers  brought  from  hedge  and  lane.      We 
lingered  beside  an  old  parish  church  one  sunny  after- 
noon watching  the  bright  spoils  of  Nature  that  old 


The  blosEoms  preached  a  sermon.' 


and  young  were  bearing  in  \x)  the  crowded  service ; 
some  had  but  two  or  three  simple  sprays,  some  had  a 
wealth  of  loveliness,  and  tiny  children  were  entering 
with  glad   faces ;   the  blossoms  preached  a  sermon 
the  youngest  could  understand.      The  poet  bids  us, 
should  sermons  be  long  and  incomprehensible,  remem- 
ber that  "Grod  takes  a  text  and  preaches  Patience;" 
but,  where  the  flowers  are  blowing,  it  is  easy  to  be 
patient,   for  they  whisper   of    Divine   thought  and 
arrangement  and  protection,  of  little  flowers  cared 
for  by  Him  as  well  as  those  we  crownas  royal,  of  needful 
pruning,  of  quiet,  fragrant  growth,  and  of  a  life  suc- 
ceeding to  seeming  de- 
cay.   To  some,  flower- 
services  savour  of  off- 
ence;  they  hold  that 
fruit  and  flowers  are 
not   in   their   proper 
place  within  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  it  seems  to 
us    a   beautiful    idea 
to  surround  the  wor- 
shippers with    living 
tokens  of  the  Father's 
bounty,  and  then  to 
send    these    forth   to 
sick-bed  and  city  court 
and    workhouse    and 
work-room,    to   cheer 
and  comfort,  and  wit- 
ness  of  the  heart 
Divine.     The  decora- 
tions  should  not    be 
BO  profuse  or  so  mag- 
nificently arranged 
that  the  thoughts 
must      inevitably 
centre     on     these 
things,  even  in  a  place 
of     worship,     rather 
than  on   Him  whose 
Name  we  name ;  pray- 
erful wisdom  should 
guide  even  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  and  let 
those  whose  minds  seem  inclined  to  wander  commit 
their  thoughts  to  the  Master's  keeping,  and  He  will 
draw  their  meditation  and  contemplation  up  from 
Nature  unto  Nature's  God. 

THE   TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

"  Let  Zion'8  time  of  favour  come  ; 
Oh,  bring  the  tribes  of  Israel  homel" 
Fervently  has  the  prayer  gone  up  from  many  a 
yearning  heart,  from  many  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion, and  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  Master's  own 
good  time  Jew  and  Gentile  will  stand  side  by  side 
beneath  His  banner,  and  tell  the  wonders  of  His  grace. 
How  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  have  already 
owned  the  Redeemer  as  their  longed-for  Messiah  I 
and  many  more  are  seeing  'with  clearer  vision 
the  way  of  salvation  alike  for  every  name  and 
race.  The  Jewish  Herald,  the  organ  of  the  British 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Jews,  bears  witness  to  the  triumphs  of  God's 
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tmth  in  East  London,  "where  there  are  more 
Jews  than  in  Jerusalem."  During  one  year  7,210 
Hebrews  attended  the  services  in  the  Jewish  Mission 
Hall,  Whitechapel,  and  many  tracts  and  New  Testa- 
ments have  been  distributed.  A  grentleman  interested 
in  the  movement  urges  that  all  classes  of  Christians 
should  unite  in  establishing  religious  meetings  in 
some  central  place  accessible  to  the  Jews,  who  must 
be  kept  aware  that  definite  efforts  are  going  on  to 
uplift  before  them  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  one  Messiah. 
Mr.  H.  Ehrlich  has  laboured  for  the  Jews  in  East 
London  for  twenty-five  years,  and  so  encouraging 
have  been  the  results,  that  a  money  testimonial  was 
suggested,  but  he  answered,  "Not  myself,  but  my 
work,"  and  the  mission-hall  is  therefore  to  be  rebuilt 
and  enlarged. 

"STRENGTHEN  THY  BRETHREN." 
We  are  living  either  to  weaken  and  depress  our 
fellow-believers,  or  to  hold  up  their  hands,  deepen 
their  faith,  and  inspire  them  with  new  courage.  We 
may  prove  a  hindrance  to  some  by  a  mournful  or 
fretful  appearance,  which  in  nowise  recommends  the 
service  of  the  Master  whom  we  love  ;  we  may  also  be 
the  means  of  weakening  the  Christian  life  of  others 
by  a  thoughtless  jest  on  Scriptural  matters — a  careless 
play  upon  words  that  to  the  listener  convey  such 
sacred  associations.  We  have  heard  of  a  wit  who, 
when  dying,  found  no  comfort  in  the  texts  repeated 
to  him,  because  he  had  at  some  Ume  or  other  turned 
all  such  into  jokes,  and  Christian  people  must  set 
their  faces  against  this  thoughtless  habit  of  bringing 
into  amusing  conversation  the  Bible  words  with 
which  we  should  indeed  be  familiar,  but  with  a  spirit 
of  loving  reverence.  Those  who  have  the  courage  to 
speak  out  and  stop  such  joking,  though  others  en- 
courage by  laughter,  cannot  fail  to  impress  for  good, 
and  will  ensure  the  witness  of  their  own  conscience 
that  they  have  acted  aright.  And  let  us  beware  lest 
we  sometimes  spoil  the  effect  of  a  sermon  on  the 


minds  of  others  by  our  own  critical  spirit  Two 
gentlemen  were  once  leaving  a  place  of  w<»Bhip, 
showing  all  the  weak  points  in  the  discourse,  when 
one  less  gifted,  but  in  a  more  earnest  frame  of  mind, 
quietly  told  how  he  had  been  affected  by  a  certain 
portion  of  the  sermon — "the  one  part  worth  hear- 
ing," said  one  of  the  gfentlemen ;  "  but  his  naming  that 
part  taught  me  a  lesson,  and  made  me  repent  my 
criticism."  Let  us  ever  be  on  our  guard  against 
quenching  the  spiritual  yearnings  and  enfeebling  the 
strength  of  those  around  us.  The  Master  bids  us 
"  Comfort  ye  My  people,"  and  each  on^  of  His  fol- 
lowers should  pray  and  strive  for  more  of  His  spirit 
of  understanding  and  sympathy  I 

**THE   QUIVER"    WAIFS   FUND. 

List  of  contributions  received  from  May  28th,  1888, 
up  to  and  including  June  22nd,  1888.  Subscriptions 
received  after  this  date  will  be  acknowledged  next 
month : — 
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A  Friend,  Edinburgh,  Sa. 

"BLIND  AND  HELPLESS." 
In  response  to  our  appeal  on  paje  313  of  our 
February  number,  we  have  received  the  following 
subscriptions  from  May  28th,  1888,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding June  22nd,  1888.  Subscriptions  received  after 
this  date  will  be  acknowledged  next  month: — 
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Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  contribute  to 
this  deserving  case  are  requested  to  do  so  withoat 
delay,  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  close  the  Fond. 

We  regret  that  in  our  May  number  Mr.  H.  H.  Ten 
Broecke's  donation  should  have  been  acknowledged  as 
from  "Camelton,  Missouii,"  instead  of  '*  OarroUton, 
Mississippi,"  his  correct  address. 
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THE   DAY   OF  ATONEMENT  AS    OBSERVED   BY  THE  MODERN  JEWS. 

BT  THE  REV.  WILLIAM   BURNET,  M.A. 


"Bearing  ihe  much- venerated  rolls  of  the  Scripture."-i>.  80a. 


THE  stu- 
dent of 
the  Bible  is 
familiar 
with     the 
solemn  and 
peculiar 
rites  of  the 
Day     of 
Atonement 
as  prescrib- 
ed in  Levi- 
ticus xvi.,  as 
well  as  with 
their  typical 
meaning  as 
it  is  beauti- 
fully    un- 
folded      in 
to  the  He- 
he    way    in 
wjiiuii  111  4B  observed  by 
the  modem  Jews  is  not  so  generally  known,  and  as  the 
writer  has  had  s})ecial  opportunities  of  witnessing  it, 
a  brief  account  of  these  rites  may  be  found  interesting, 
while  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  great  principle  of 
the  Christian  Atonement,  and  the  deep-seated  con- 
sciousness of  its  necessity  in  every  human  heart. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  day,  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  ages,  is  still  kept  as  most  sacred  by  the 
Jews  in  all  the  countries  of  their  dispersion.    With 


slightly  varying  ritual  and  diflFerent  degrees  of 
strictness,  it  is  regarded  by  them  as  an  essential,  prac- 
tical bulwark  of  their  religion.  The  great  truths  so 
impressively  taught  to  their  ancestors  thirty-three 
centuries  ago  have  never  been  altogether  forgotten. 
Burnt  in  upon  their  souls  by  these  solemn  rites,  re- 
peated year  after  year  through  all  those  ages,  they 
have  left  a  mark  which  nothing  can  efface.  In 
civilised  lands  the  spirit  of  progress  and  inquiry  has 
swept  like  a  keen  north  wind  over  them,  as  well  as 
others,  and  has  imparted  a  fresh  activity  to  their 
vigorous  intellects.  Many  of  them  have,  indeed,  mis- 
taken rationalism  for  earnest  seeking  after  truth,  and 
scepticism  for  large  and  liberal  views.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  tenth  day  of  their  seventh  month  comes 
round,  go  where  we  will  through  the  countries  where 
they  sojourn,  we  find  each  community,  whether  rigidly 
orthodox  or  hopelessly  latitudinarian,  uniting  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  "  Yom  Kippor."  In  the  large  towns 
the  s^'nagogues  are  crowded  to  overflowing.  All  who 
can  possibly  attend  are  present.  Great  are  the  sacri- 
fices of  time  and  gain  made  by  not  a  few  in  London  and 
elsewhere  in  abstaining  from  their  daily  callings  on 
their  Sabbaths  and  other  Festivals,  and  in  this  they  are 
often  examples  to  Christians.  But  even  the  thought- 
less and  indiflferent  amongst  the  Jews,  men  whose 
whole  lives  are  absorbed  in  money-making,  and  whose 
Sabbaths  are  pasited  in  the  banks,  counting-houses,  or 
shops,  then  burst  the  trammels  of  business  and  take 
part  in  the  services  with  the  most  punctilious  devotion. 
Many  of  the  orthodox,  to  mark  the  solemnity  of  the 
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oooasion,  attire  themselves  in  the  long  white  linen 
robes  which  are  usually  presented  bj  the  bride  to  her 
husband  at  his  murria^e^  and  serve  as  a  shroud  after 
his  death.  The  liturgy  for  the  day  is  peculiarly 
beautiful  and  touching.  It  consists  in  great  part  of 
very  minute  and  particular  confessions  of  sin,  and 
reiterated  appeals  to  Divine  mercy.  Thus  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  unite  in  saying, 
"  We  have  trespassed,  we  have  dealt  treacherously,  we 
have  stolen,  we  have  spoken  slander,  we  have  com- 
mitted iniquity,  and  have  done  wickedly,"  etc., etc.,  etc., 
"but  Thou  art  just  concerning  all  that  is  come  upon  us, 
for  Thou  hast  dealt  most  truly,  but  we  have  done 
wickedly."  And  again,  "  Thou  knowest  all  the  secrets 
of  the  world,  and  the  most  hidden  transactions  of  all 
living.  Thou  searchest  all  the  inward  parts  and 
examinest  the  reins  and  the  heart,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  concealed  from  Thee,  neither  is  there  any- 
thing hidden  from  Thy  sight.  Oh,  may  it  be  accept- 
able in  Thy  presence,  O  Eternal,  our  God,  and  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  to  pardon  all  our  sins  and  for- 
give all  our  iniquities,  and  grant  us  remission  for 
all  our  transgressions."  These  and  many  other 
acknowledgments  of  guilt  are  followed  by  the  most 
impassioned  appeals  to  Divine  mercy,  commencing 
with  the  following  words  :  "  Most  merciful  God  is 
Thy  name,  most  gracious  God  is  Thy  name.  We  are 
also  called  by  Thy  name.  As  Jehovah,  grant  us  our 
request  for  Thy  name's  sake,  grant  it  for  the  sake  of 
Thy  truth,  grant  it  for  the  sake  of  Thy  covenant, 
grant  it  for  the  sake  of  Thy  promise,  grant  it 
for  the  sake  of  Thy  memorial,"  and  so  forth.  While 
reciting  these  prayers  they  often  fall  upon  their  knees 


*  Throws  it  with  violence  upon  the  ground. " 


or  their  faces  (instead  of  standing  as  at  other  times), 
they  smite  their  breasts,  as  did  the  publican  in  the 
parable,  and  exhibit  every  sign  of  pem'tenoe.    In  such 
painful  exercises,  with  strict  fasting,  they  pass  the 
whole  day  (except  a  short  interval  for  sleep),  from 
sunset  to  sunset,   amidst  the  stifling  atmosphere  of 
their  crowded  sanctuaries,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
exhausted  in  body  and  mind.    They  may  be  moral, 
upright,  esteemed  members  of  society,  justly  respected 
for  their  social  and  domestic  virtues.     Are  thev  not 
also  the  favoured    descendants  of   Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  \  and,  being  of  the  number  of  the  just,  are 
they  not  according  to  their  own  creed  assured  of  a 
place  in  Paradise  ?    Do  not  the  majority  protest  very 
loudly  in  theory  against  the  very  idea  of  an  atonement 
for  sin  /     '*  Outcasts  from  Zion's  hallowed  ground," 
having  no    temple,  no  altar,    no   high   priest,  they 
cannot  comply  with  the  requirements  of  their  law. 
How  shall  we  account  for  their  inconsistency  \   There 
must  surely  exist  deep  down  in  their  hearts  a  sup- 
pressed conviction  of  moral  defects — nay,  of  actual 
guilt,  with  a  vague,  undefined  fear  of  its  future  con- 
sequences.   Morality,  repentance,  almsgiving,  prayer, 
are  felt- to  be  insufficient.    The  longing  of  Job  finds 
an  echo  in    their  souls  for  some  daysman  betwixt 
them  and  God,  that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  both. 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  however,  in  a  measure,  a 
singular  custom  prevails  in  Poland  and  some  other 
countries.    On  the    eve  of    "Yom  Kippor"  a  cock 
is  procured  for  each  male  member  of  a  family,  and 
a  hen  for  each  female.    The  head  of  the  household  (or 
often  the  Jewish  butcher  in  his  stead),  holding  the 
victim  in  his  hand,  recites  part  of  Psalm  cvii.,  with 
Job  xxxiii.  23.    Then  dashing  the  fowl  against  hi« 
own  head,  he  says,  "  This  is  my  substitute,  this  is  my 
commutation ;  this  cock  goeth  to  death,   but  may  1 
and  all  Israel  have  a  happy  life.  Amen,"    These  words 
are  repeated  thrice.     After  this,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  victim,  he  strangles  it,  cuts  open  its  throat  with  a 
knife,  throws  it  with  violence  upon  the  g-round,  and. 
lastly,  roasts  it  for  the  evening  meaL    Durin? 
each  act  the  offerer  id  instructed  to  reflect  that 
he  is  himself  worthy  of  death  in  all  these  four 
forms  :  by  strangulation,  by  the  sword,  by  ston- 
ing, and  by  burning.     The  family  then  visit  the 
graves   of    their  ancestors,  and  having  prayed 
there,   they    distribute    amongst    the  poor  the 
price  at  which  their  victims  have  been  valued, 
and  so  obtain  the  right  to  feast  on  them  aft^r 
their  return  home. 

Two  other  interesting  features  of  the  day's 
observances  are  worthy  of  notice.  Some  years 
ago,  when  visiting  the  synagogue  at  Avignon 
on  this  occasion,  the  writer  was  surprised  to 
observe  that  each  member  of  the  congregation 
was  provided  with  a  taper,  which  at  the  close  of 
the  service  he  lighted  from  the  large  candeUhra 
around  the  reader's  desk.  As  they  hastened  home- 
wards, the  eflFect  was  not  a  little  striking  and 
picturesque,  of  the  torch-bearing  g^ups  of 
Israelites  wending  their  way  amidst  the  fast- 
thickening  twilight  through  the  dark,  narrow, 
winding  streets  of  that  ancient  town.  Sub- 
sequent inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  custom 
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diflooTered  another  curious  explanation  of  the 
matter  from  the  Cabbala.  The  Hebrew  word  "  nair," 
for  a  candle,  is  composed  of  two  letters,  whose 
numerical  value  is  250.  Now,  they  say  there  are 
240  members  of  the  human  body,  to  which  if  the 
soul  and  spirit  be  added,  this  number  of  250  is 
made  up.  The  word  will  thus  express  the  whole 
man,  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  But  in  Isaiah  xxiv. 
15,  it  is  written,  •*  Glorify  ye  the  Lord  in  the 
lights "  (or,  as  it  is  in  our  Authorised  Version,  "  in 
the  fires  ").  By  a  very  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning, 
this  is  resolved  into  a  command  to  use  candles, 
as  symbolic  of  the  worshipper's  dedication  of  him- 
self to  God.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  the  learned  Bux- 
torf  informs  us,  the  extremely  devout  Jew  carries 
two  tapers  :  the  one  to  represent  his  body,  the  other 
— a  little  larger,  and  of  better  quality — his  soul ; 
inasmuch  as  in  Proverbs  xx.  27  the  soul  is  called 
*'the  candle  of  the  Lord."  This  not  very  conclu- 
sive argument  we  can  only  reproduce  for  what 
it  is  worth.  The  ancient  Rabbins  alone  are  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  it  cannot  now  commend 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  intelligent  Jew, 
any  more  than  to  an  enlightened  Christian. 

When  the  lengthening  shadows  of  evening  assure 
the  assembly  that  the  solemnities  are  almost  over, 
the  Rabbins  and  Readers,  with  the  principal  lay- 
men,  bearing  the  much-venerated   rolls  of   the 
Scriptures,  form  in  procession,  and  proceed  slowly 
and  solemnly,  chanting  as  they  go,  to  the  front  of 
the  Ark.    Standing  there,  one  of  them  sounds 
several  shrill  notes  on  a  ram's  horn.    This  is  the 
long-wished-for  signal  that  the  great  Fast  is  over. 
The  faithful  hasten  to  congratulate  each  other  on  the 
event,  exchange  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year,  and 
then  retire  home.    There  seems  no  doubt  that  this 
practice  is  derived  from  the  sounding  of  trumpets 
which  of  old  ushered  in  the  Year  of  Jubilee.     To 
the  devout  Israelite    this    sound  conveys  a  certain 
mystical  and  transient  measure  of  consolation.    One 
of  their  great  teachers  has  thus  interpreted  it : — "  At 
the   time,"  he  says,   '^at  which  the  Israelites  take 
their  horns,  and  sound  before  the  Holy  One  (Blessed 
be  He !),  He  riseth  from  the  Throne  of  Judgment, 
and    sitteth    upon  the  Throne    of    Mercy  (as   it  is 
written,  *The  Lord  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet' 


•The  effect  was  not  a  little  striking  and 
picturesque."— p.  801. 


(Psalm  xlvii.  5)  ;  and  He  is  filled  with  mercy  towards 
them,  and  changes  the  attribute  of  justice  into 
mercy.  When  does  this  happen?  In  the  seventh 
month."  There  is  much  that  is  deeply  affecting  to 
a  Christian  heart  in  these  confused  attempts  to 
harmonise  the  attributes  of  Jehovah  and  to  propitiate 
the  God  of  infinite  purity  and  love.  The  devout 
earnestness  of  many  of  our  Jewish  brethren  may  well 
put  to  shame  the  lukewarmness  of  nominal  Christians. 
In  the  believer's  ear  these  harsh  notes  seem  like  a  faint 
anticipation  of  the  Gospel's  silver  trumpet,  proclaim- 
ing, through  Emmanuel's  atoning  blood,  reconciliation 
and  peace  to  every  penitent  sinner. 


SENTIMENTAL     CHRISTIANS. 


BY    THE    BEV.    B.    H.    LOVELL. 


late    Bishop    Fraser   said,   "The 
sentimentalism  of  our  day  is  one  of 
the  subtlest  of  our  religious  perils. 
I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  one  per- 
son here  who  wishes  '  to  put  on  immor- 
tality.'    Let  people   be  a  little   more 
real  in  their  religion.     Modem  hymns 
are  for  the  most  part  strangely  namby- 
pamby,   those   addressed   to   our   Lord 
generally  unctuous  and  sentimental."    There  can  be 


no  question  but  that  both  the  more  human  spirit 
of  our  day,  and  also  the  spirit  of  aesthetic  culture, 
powerfully  operate  to  make  religious  life  and  char- 
acter largely  full  of  sentiment.  The  very  anxiety 
to  make  our  religion  one  of  personal  experience 
(\^'ithout  which  it  is  worthless)  has  its  element 
of  danger.  When  we  rightly  declare  that  religion 
is  a  matter  of  inward  experience,  rather  than  a 
matter  of  authority  or  ceremony,  we  must  be  careful 
lest  in  deposing  one  pope  we  set  up  another.    The 
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new  pope  may  be  as  danircroua  aud  troubleaomc  as 
the  old  one.  The  old  pope  maj  be  outnide  the  man, 
the  new  one  within.  We  may  come  to  seek  salvation 
more  in  self -analysis  than  in  self-abandonment ;  more 
in  our  moods  than  in  our  Master;  more  in  inward 
feeling  than  in  outward  fact;  in  a  word,  more  in 
self  rather  than  in  Christ. 

What  place  should  feeling  occupy  in  our  religious 
life?  A  religion  without  feeling  is  impossible  and 
unwise.  Our  need  is  not  absence  of  sentiment,  but 
that  it  should  be  kept  in  its  proper  place.  What  is 
its  place  7  A  tender  heart  is  a  great  and  blessed  gift. 
To  live  to  love  and  give,  is  life's  greatest  luxury.  To 
feel  deeply  for  sin  is  to  have  the  only  possibility  of 
a  large  indebtedness  for  its  forgiveness.  The  rich, 
deep  soil  is  better  than  the  sandy  desert,  if  it  be  not 
allowed  to  grow  wt^edit.  The  noble  river  has  a  dignity 
and  power  that  the  little  shallow  pool  never  can 
have.  To  feel  deeply  is  one  of  the  noblest  endow- 
ments of  God.  But  like  all  great  and  delicate 
instruments,  this  feeling  may  be  much  abused.  Feel- 
ings are  like  waves  (we  speak  of  "waves  of  feel- 
ing ^*) ;  the  wave  may  repeat  itself,  but  it  cannot 
retain  its  form.  It  ebbs,  falls,  breaks,  it  cannot  be 
permanent.  So  feeling  is  transient  and  changeful.  It 
is  designed  not  to  spend  its  force  in  mere  luxurious 
indulgence,  but  to  rouse  our  practical  energies  and 
lead  to  duty.  Unless  it  do  this  it  will  become  an 
enervating  and  aimless  force. 

All  sentiments  that  arc  evoked  and  that  lead  to  no 
definite  moral  results  end  in  mischief.  There  ought 
to  be  definite  relation  between  all  enjoyed  feeling,  and 
some  stem,  definite  duty  discharged,  just  as  there 
ought  to  be  some  relation  between  the  food  enjoyed 
and  the  strength  gained  and  work  done  as  the  result. 
Mere  enjoyment  may  bring  delight,  but  that  is  not 
safety.  To  be  in  a  stout  ship  at  sea  may  bring  much 
personal  discomfort,  but  the  discomfort  may  have  no 
relation  to  my  present  or  ultimate  safety.  Feeling 
and  sentiment  are  neither  the  test  of  our  safety  nor 
the  measure  of  worth  in  the  religious  life.  Duty 
and  obedience  should  be  our  larger  concern. 

Mere  sentiment  in  life  is  largely  a  waste.  What  is 
the  use  of  a  delicate  ear  for  music  if  you  never  touch 
a  note?  Delicate  perception  and  sensitiveness  to 
colour  and  beauty  are  a  great  enjoyment,  but  what 
purpose  do  they  serve  if  you  never  exercise  them 
beyond  your  own  selfish  pleasure?  Deep  feelings 
unused  are  as  valueless  as  a  deep  unused  gold-mine. 
All  the  value  of  sentiment  depends  on  the  obedience 
it  procures  and  the  action  it  prompts. 

Healthful  feelings  are  really  far  less  assertive  than 
painful  ones.  The  perfection  of  bodily  health  is 
reached  when  we  are  largely  unconscious  of  any  part 
of  the  body,  because  of  the  restful,  harmonious  work- 
ing of  the  whole.  To  be  conscious  of  any  one  member, 
even  of  the  quick  of  the  finger-nail,  will  give  more 
cause  for  definite  feeling  than  perfect  health  would 
give  in  every  organ  of  the  body.  So  happy  content 
and  cheerful  duty,  with  little  of  sentimental  concern 
about  self,  are  the  real  conditions  of  good  spiritual 
health.  For  the  Israelite  to  put  the  blood  on  the  lintel 
and  go  indoors  to  happily  work  or  restfully  sleep,, 
was  a  nobler  thing  than  to  iDok  out  to  get  a  sight  of 


the  angel  who  was  to  pass  over  the  house.  Feeling, 
after  all,  can '  go  but  a  little  way  with  us  in  life. 
To  feel  you  are  in  pain  will  never  bring  the  physician. 
To  feel  you  are  hungry  will  never  secure  food  or 
health.  Christ  must  be  our  complete  salvation,  and 
not  mere  feeling  about  ourselves.  Feeling  is  liable  to 
make  many  and  sad  mistakes.  How  many  persons  in 
sickness  have  mistaken,  through  nervous  feeling,  a 
slight  disorder  for  a  deadly  visitor  ?  How  often  the 
feeling  of  confident  success  has  been  the  blind  pre- 
sumption that  refused  to  see  either  its  folly  or  danger ! 
How  many  a  valuable  friendship  has  been  destroyed 
through  a  false  feeling  of  suspicion  which  had  no 
ground  in  reality  I  What  torments  feeling  has  in- 
flicted on  those  who  have  not  subjected  it  to  reason, 
conscience,  and  duty  I  And  remember,  the  enjoyed  sen- 
timent of  to-day,  if  allowed  to  rule  our  life,  will  surely 
be  the  depression  and  melancholy  of  some  after-time. 
Feeling  is  not  itself  a  faculty,  it  is  cnly  the  condition 
of  a  faculty.  It  may  be  joyous  and  happy  to-day.  or 
it  may  be  sad  and  depressed  to-morrow.  In  either 
case  it  may  neither  rule  over  nor  guide  religious  life. 

Our  feelings  and  Christ  are  in  such  strong  contrast, 
as  to  fickleness  and  power lessness,  that  if  we  only  look 
at  their  difference  we  shall  see  easily  the  folly  of 
putting  any  high  value  on  sentiment,  however  de- 
lightful, as  compared  with  Christ. 

Christ  is  like  the  rock  in  mid-ocean,  that  never 
changes,  and  braves  every  storm ;  feeling  is  like 
the  restless,  shifting  water  that  rolls  round  it 
Christ  is  like  the  grand  old  church  tower  standing 
foursquare  to  every  wind,  grey  with  centuries,  a 
shelter  and  a  home  to  all  who  will  come ;  feeling  is 
like  the  bells  in  the  tower,  which  only  ring  on  rare 
occasions,  and  easily  change  their  tune ;  most  demon- 
strative on  Sundays,  and  often  still  all  the  week  when 
dnt:>  much  needs  their  merry  music.  Christ  is  like 
the  sjn,  whose  light  and  heat  are  constant ;  feeling 
is  like  the  fleecy  cloud,  now  beautiful  as  an  angeVB 
wing,  now  a  cold,  grey  sky.  Christ  is  the  Tree  of 
Life,  with  root  deep,  and  the  soil  firmly  gripped, 
lifting  into  the  sky  leaf  and  blossom  and  branch ;  feel- 
ing is  a  mere  blossom,  a  child  of  the  gay  summer- 
time, unfit  for  storm  or  winter  service.  Christ  is  the 
Guide  who  never  leaves  the  traveller;  feeling  is  the 
torch  sometimes  burning  brightly,  but  very  liable  to 
be  blown  out.  He  who  trusts  mere  feeling  will 
trust  a  light  most  likely  to  be  blown  out  when  M(*$t 
he  needs  light  and  comfort,  whilst  it  will  often  bnm 
brightly  when  it  is  leajft  needed. 

Even  the  liigliest  and  holiest  feelings  are  a  very 
transient  experience.  "I  am  so  sorry,"  said  the 
limpet  to  tho  rock,  ''that  the  tide  has  gone  out  so 
far ;  it  wis  so  nice  to  be  covered  with  the  deep  water.*' 
— "  Yes,  but,"  the  rock  replied,  "  if  it  were  always  deep 
water,  how  many  graceful  and  curved  billow^s  and 
bright  colours  you  would  never  see ;  what  sea  music 
you  would  never  hear.  I  don't  change  or  move ;  you 
need  only  cling  to  me,  and  then  the  very  change  of 
the  tides  will  help  to  serve  you."  So  let  us  remember 
Christ,  the  unshaken  Rock,  must  be  our  strength,  not 
even  deep  tides  of  feeling. 

The  changes  that  must  and  do  come  in  all  life 
and  experience  make  this  subject  one  cf  the  most 
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important  and  helpf  al  in  Christian  life.  It  needs  to 
be  thorouf^hly  understood,  wisely  dealt  with,  placed  on 
its  true  basis.  Unless  it  !;«  so,  our  Christian  life, 
mistakinpr  our  feelings  about  Christ  for  Christ  Him- 
self, will  be  weak,  fluctuatinrr,  unpractical,  unfit  for 
the  common  task  and  round,  and  specially  unequal  to 
the  strain  of  sorrow  and  the  demand  for  sacrifice.  Such 
a  Christian  character  is,  perhaps,  the  Gospers  prreatest 
injury.  '  It  is  useless  and  selfish.  We  are  not  to  tmst 
our  feelin<y8,  we  are  not  to  iuake  the  condition  of  our 
feeling  or  our  not  feeling  the  ground  of  our  faith  and 
hope.  Feel  or  not  feel,  Christ  is  true.  His  word,  and 
Himself,  are  to  be  trusted  and  obeyed,  whatever  our 
feelings  may  be.  Peace  or  no  peaoe,  joy  or  no  joy, 
delight  or  sorrow,  let  us  be  sure  that  Christ  is  Real. 
He  is  the  ground  of  our  salvation,  the  pledge  of  our 
safety,  the  security  and  joy  of  our  life,  and  not  our 
feeling  about  Him. 

The  trouble  with  many  is  that  they  feel  so  little  or 
nothing.  They  want  feeling  to  come,  and  meanwhile 
they  neglect  their  duty.  If  we  want  to  feel  clean,  we 
know  that  we  shall  if  we  wash.  If  we  want  to  feel 
hunger  satisfied,  we  know  that  eating  is  the  secret. 
Let  us  in  Christ's  name  and  strength,  and  for  His 
sake,  try  and  do  our  duty,  and  then  we  may  be  sure 
that  feeling  must  follow,  as  light  follows  sunrise. 


The  aspect  of  many  a  Christian  life  is  one  continuous 
look  within.  The  eye  is  ever  gazing  on  the  feelings,  the 
finger  never  off  the  spiritual  pulse.  Is  it  not  far 
wiser  to  look  up  into  the  unclouded  sunlight  of  GodV 
face,  and  to  see,  not  rising  from  our  imagination 
or  self -consciousness,  but  coming  out  from  God,  that 
four-sided  jewelled  city — that  cubical  gift  of  love — 
beautiful  as  a  glad  young  bride,  that  city  with  open 
gates,  into  which  we  may  ever  run  for  every  need 
and  all  safety,  and  having  entered,  and  because  we 
have  entered,  then  feel  the  joy  of  being  within  its 
walls.  Religion  is  a  God-built  city,  not  a  fanciftd 
work  of  man's  mind.  Faith  in  God,  not  fcdiny,  is 
the  ground  and  crown  of  our  religious  life. 

Meanwhile  we  may  wisely  u^e  feeling  and  sentiment, 
if  we  do  not  trvttt  or  icorfthip  them.  On  the  top  of 
Snowdon  is  a  wooden  stage  to  give  travellers  a 
better  view.  But  for  the  mountain  itself  it  would 
never  have  been  there.  I  may  use  that  stage  for 
getting  the  widest  view  I  can.  Only  the  wooden 
stage  will  go,  when  the  mountain  will  be  stable  as 
ever.  If  the  most  delightful  feeling  comes  to  me,  I 
will  use  and  cultivate  it  to  get  a  larger  view  of 
Christ.  Only  I  will  not  trust  it,  nor  allow  it  to  take 
the  place  of  Christ.  Feelings  must  and  will  pass 
away  :  only  Christ  abides  for  ever. 


*^^^^:i;!^^^f^^ 


THE    BEAUFORTS    OF    BEATRICE   GARDENS. 


BY  L.  T.  MEADE. 


CHAPTE&  XIII. 
E  certainly  is  very  much 
changed,  Patty.  Yes.  on 
the  w^hole,  I  am  glad 
you  have  come  home ; 
Constance  and  I  arc  dull 
companions  for  him ;  we 
are  neither  intellectual 
enough  nor  silly  enough 
for  his  taste." 

"Oh,  Ethel,  what  do 
you  mean ! " 

"  Now,  my  dear  Patty, 
you  need  not  put  on  that 
injured  air.  You  are 
the  silly  little  girl  who 
always  suits  our  dear 
father  to  jxTfection ;  as 
to  the  intellectual  people,  he  may  now  and  then 
meet  them  at  the  British  Museum,  but  they  don't 
come  here." 

Ethel  was  standing  in  the  dull  little  drawing-room 
in  Beatrice  Gardens,  and  Patty,  kneeling  on  the 
fender-stool,  was  looking  into  her  face.  On  this 
occasion  the  drawing-room  was  not  flooded  with  sun- 
shine :  a  steady  rain  was  pouring  outside,  and  the 
autumn  day  was  already  fading. 
Constance,  leaning  back  in  an  easy-ohair,  was  trying 


to  catch  the  last  rays  of  light  to  devour  a  novel,  and 
Ethel  was  grumbling  out  the  woes  of  the  last  six 
weeks  into  Patty's  attentive  cars. 

"Yes,  Patty,"  she  said,  in  conclusion,  "that  is 
exactly  how  tilings  are.  We  are  shorter  than  ever  of 
money,  shorter  than  we  crt^r  were,  and  father  has 
turned  very  queer.  He  is  so  morose,  and  sometimes 
looks  so  excited  and  unhappy,  that  Constance  and  I 
don't  dare  to  speak  to  him.  It's  all  very  fine  for  you, 
Patty.  You  have  been  having  a  gay,  delightful  time, 
of  course,  but  we  have  had  our  worries,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  You  have  not  told  her  the  worst  yet,  Ethel,"  said 
Constance,  suddenly  flinging  down  the  book  that  she 
was  reading.  "  The  most  perplexing  and  the  deepest 
worry  of  all  is  the  one  about  Elizabeth,  you  know." 

"  Betty  ?  "  exclaimed  Patty.  Her  heart  sank  ;  she 
got  up,  and,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  was  doing,  set 
a  light  to  the  fire  which  had  been  laid  in  the  grate. 

"  Oh,  what  an  extravagant  little  thing  you  are  I " 
said  Constance,  coming  up  and  spreading  out  her 
hands  to  the  grateful  blaze.  "  There,  it  is  a  comfort 
to  have  you  back.  Pattypan !  you  know  how  to  make 
things  nice  for  us  all.  Yes,  I  thought  you  had  heard 
it— Elizabeth  is  going." 

"  Mrs.  Forrester  hinted  it  to  me,"  said  Patty  ;  "  but 
I  did  not  know  that  Elizabeth  herself  wished  to  go 
— I  mean,  I  thought  Betty  liked  being  with  us." 
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**  Oh,  yes,  so  did  we — she  always  pretended  to ;  but 
after  all,  why  should  she — a  rich  tjirl  Tke  her  ?  Any- 
how, these  are  the  facts.  She  comes  of  are  this 
month ;  is  quite  her  own  mistress,  and  leaves  at 
Christmas — no  reason  piven." 

"  And  so  vanishes  her  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  ! " 
said  Ethel.  "  Heiifh-ho !  we  starved  before ;  now  we 
can't  live  at  all — that  is  a  self-evident  fact." 

"  Don't.  Ethel,"  said  Patty.  Her  head  was  throb- 
binjr  wildly.  Just  now^  coming  from  all  the  luxury, 
and  wealth,  and  freedom  from  money  cares,  she  could 
scarcely  realise  the  great  pressure  of  poverty.  Two 
things  alone  absorbed  her  bewildered  brain ;  first,  that 
she  was  certain  she  knew  why  Elizabeth  was  leaving  ; 
second,  what  ailed  her  father  ?  The  fear  caused  by 
her  sister's  words  was  almost  the  sharpest  fear  of  all 
just  now.    She  sprang  suddenly  to  her  feet. 

**  I  have  not  seen  father  yet,"  she  said.  "  Is  he  often 
out  all  day  long  like  this  ? " 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Ethel.  Then  she  yawned  carelessly. 
*•  At  leaat,"  she  added,  '*  I  don't  know.  He's  scarcely 
over  in  in  the  evening,  is  he,  Con  1 " 

•*  No,"  said  Constance.  "  Ethel,  do  you  know  where 
the  second  volume  of  my  novel  is .' " 

"  I  '11  run  down  to  father's  study  and  make  it  a 
little  comfortable  for  him,"  said  Patty. 

She  left  the  room,  neither  of  her  sisters  hindering 
her,  and  running  down-stairs  entered  the  tiny  study. 
It  was  dark  enough  here,  so  dark  that  Patty  instantly 
lit  the  lamp  ;  and  then  poking  all  the  rubbish  out  of 
the  grate,  she  went  into  the  kitchen  for  coal  andw^ood, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  had  a  bright  fire  blazing 
merrily.  There  are  pieces  of  w^ork  which  only  loving 
hands  can  attempt,  and  one  of  these  is  the  setting  in 
order  of  such  a  study  as  Mr.  Beaufort's.  Patty,  how- 
ever, had  deft  little  fingers — they  knew  how  to  tidy 
without  disarranging,  and  how  to  bring  a  certain 
amount  of  order  out  of  the  most  hopeless  chaos. 
When  the  room  was  dusted,  the  worn  arm-chair 
turned  in  front  of  the  fire,  the  lamp  burning  clearly, 
the  fire  sparkling  merrily,  Patty  ran  into  the  kitchen. 

**Jane,"  she  said,  "have  you  got  a  chop  in  the 
house  / " 

"  A  chop,  my  dear  ?  where  would  I  have  a  chop  / " 

"Eggs,  then,  Jane— some  fresh  eggs — which  you 
can  poach,  and  serve  up  hot  on  anchovy  toast.'* 

"  Well,  well,  love,  there  are  two  or  three  which  we 
are  keeping  for  breakfast." 

"  Never  mind  about  breakfast.  As  soon  as  ever  my 
father  conies,  get  them  ready  as  nicely  and  as  quickly 
as  you  can,  and  bring  them  into  the  study  with  some 
hot,  strong  coffee." 

"I'm  dead  beat,  darling,  for  the  ladies  up-stairs 
never  give  me  no  help  at  all,  but  I  'd  do  more  than 
that  for  you.    Oh,  how  pale  you  look.  Miss  Patty  I  " 

"  But  I  am  really  very  well,  Jane ;  I  've  had  a 
splendid  holiday.  Now  I  am  going  into  the  study  to 
wait  for  father." 

Jane  began  bustling  about  in  the  kitchen,  and  Patty 
went  back  to  the  little  room  she  had  made  bright 
and  cheery.  She  sat  down  in  her  father's  arm-chair, 
crossed  her  hands  on  her  lap,  and  gazed  into  the 
glowing  fire. 
This  time  last  n^'ght  she  was  coming  home  from 


that  delightful  picnic,  and  the  sun  was  disappearinc? 
in  golden  splendour  behind  the  hills.  This  time  last 
night  it  seemed  all  summer  and  sunshine  and  hope. 
This  time  to-night  it  was  autumn,  and  the  drearinesB 
and  despair  of  late  autumn  had  entered  her  heart. 

"  I  did  the  right  thing  to-day,"  she  murmured  to 
herself — "I  did  the  right  thing,  though  it  almost 
killed  me.  He  only  said  those  words  to  me  out  of 
pity — ^his  heart  is  with  Elizabeth  ;  yea,  yes,  of  course 
it  is  with  Elizabeth,  and  she  will  make  a  good  wife 
for  him,  and  her  money  will  be  useful  to  him.  Yes,  I 
am  glad  I  had  courage  to  keep  him  true  to  her.  Very 
soon  he  will  forget  about  me — he  will  forget  that  he 
very  nearly  asked  a  penniless  little  girl  to  be  his  wife, 
and  that  she  very  nearly  was  weak  enough  to  say 
'  Yes.'  Ah,  but  he  won't  ever  know  that — I  had  to  be 
rude,  to  make  it  quite  safe  for  him  and  Elizabeth — 
that  was  what  hurt  me  most.  Well,  now  it  is  all  over, 
and  I  must  forget  about  it  as  fast  as  ever  I  can.  Oh, 
I  have  enough  to  think  about  now  that  I  have  come 
home,  and  there  are  worries  enough.  Dear  father — I 
cannot  help  being  very  anxious  about  him!" 

Just  then  steps  were  heard,  pausing  at  the  hall-door 
— a  latch-key  was  put  into  the  lock,  and  a  moment  or 
two  later  Mr.  Beaufort  entered  the  study. 

Patty  was  accustomed  to  a  look  of  gloom  on  her 
father's  face.  That  look  of  gloom,  accompanied  by 
an  expression  of  abstraction — a  far-away,  dreamy, 
rapt  gaze — was  how  she  best  knew  his  face.  To- 
night she  started,  clasped  her  hands,  and  sprang 
from  her  seat.  Her  father's  countenanoe  was  simply 
transfigured.  So  completely  altered  was  it,  that  in  an 
instant  his  daughter  forgot  her  own  cares,  her  own 
little  story,  her  own  young  life.  Every  faculty  in  her 
was  absorbed  in  wondering,  in  conjecturing  what  had 
happened.  Mr.  Beaufort,  ^or  the  first  time  in  Patty's 
memory,  looked  a  jubilan/,  a  radiant,  a  happy  man. 

"Oh,  father!"  said  Patty — "father  dear,  I  haTe 
come  home !    How  are  you  ?  " 

"  How  am  I,  child  ?— does  it  matter  in  the  least  how 
I  am,  or  how  anyone  is  ? — the  poem  will  live  ! " 

"  Oh,  father  dearest ! — oh,  father  !  " 

"  Read  this,  Patty — my  head  is  a  little  dazed  :  of 
course  there  wat  no  fear — ^there  could  not  have  been — 
but  I  own  I  have  been  anxious.  Read  this,  read  it 
aloud  to  me,  cliild." 

With  trembling  fingers,  Mr.  Beaufort  fumbled  in 
his  coat  pockets.  Presently  he  pulled  out  a  letter 
which  bore  the  impress  of  a  great  firm  of  publishers. 

"  Read  it  aloud,  child — I  own  that  I  feel  a  bit  dazed 
— it's  the  lifting  of  the  load  of  anxiety.  Read  me 
what  they  say,  Patty.  I  am  glad  you  are  home ;  you 
always  sympathised." 

The  letter  was  short.  Patty  read  the  following 
words  aloud  : — 

"  Sib,— We  have  considered  your  poem — *  London  of 
the  Present' — very  carefully,  and  are  so  far  impressed 
by  it  as  to  be  willing  to  open  negotiations  with  regard 
to  its  publication.  We  need  s  arcely  tell  you  that 
poems  are  a  dm?  in  the  market,  but  we  admit  t'lat 
your  work  shows  considerable  power.  Can  you  make 
an  appointment  to  see  us  at  an  early  opportunity.' 
We  will  suit  our  convenience  to  yours. — ^Youn  faith- 
full;,  Shabp  and  JoinES.** 
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**  There,  Patty,  it  ia  settled  at  la«t,"  said  Mr.  Beau- 
fort. 

'*  Oh,  father  dear,  I  hope  so  !  " 

*'  Why  do  you  say  you  hope  so  ? — the  thing  is  done 
— Sharp  and  Jones  are  men  of  sense.    Oh,  I  am  tired, 


me  some  supper ;  that  is  rig'ht.     You  may   leave  it 
there.  Jane — thank  you,  I  feel  quite  hungrry.     Patty, 
I   have  heen  long  waitinjf  for  this  day — you  know, 
child — ^you  can  testify  I  have  waited  patiently." 
Tears  sprang  to  Patty's  eyes. 


'Stanhope  returned  with  it,  and  presented  it  to  Miss  Cunningham."— 21.  810. 


Patty ;  we  won't  discuss  the  poem  any  more — the  load 
is  oflf  my  mind,  and  I  can  rest,  I  am  glad  of  a  fire, 
and  my  own  study  looks  cosy.— Well,  little  girl,  and 
80  you  have  come  back  to  your  old  father ! " 

"Give  me  a  kiss,  father  dear." 

"  There  is  a  load  oflf  my  mind.  Patty— I  feel  quite 
young  and  hearty  again.  We  shall  have  money  too, 
and  I  shall  be  famous. — ^Ah,  Jane,  you  are  bringing 


"You  have,"  she  said,  "you  have;"  and  stooping 
down,  she  kissed  her  father's  thin  hand  reverently. 


OHAPTEB   XIV. 

Elizabeth  Cunningham  was  a  special  favourite 
at  Chalford ;  she  was  a  great  contrast  to  Patty, 
being  large  and  fair  and  important-lookiiig  ,*  she  had 
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a  bri<irht  face  and  merry  blue  eyes.  So  merry  and 
genial  was  her  {^lance  that  no  one  felt  in  the  least 
afraid  of  her,  but  at  the  t^ame  time  so  d'gnified  was 
her  carriage  and  bearin^r  that  no  one  could  have 
dreamed  of  taking  a  liberty  with  her. 

This  girl,  the  happy  possessor  of  a  thousand  a  year 
in  her  own  right,  had  of  course  no  lack  of  lovers  ; 
wherever  she  went  she  was  feted  and  made  much 
of — anxious  fathers  and  mothers  being  always  civil 
to  Elizabeth,  and  penniless  sons  instantly  worshipping 
her. 

"I  don  t  want  to  marry,"  the  young  girl  said — "and 
what  is  more,  I  will  not  marry  anyone,  until  I  can 
give  him  my  heart  as  well  as  my  purse." 

Ab  yet  the  right  person  had  not  arrived  to  claim 
Elizabeth^s  heart ;  unless  some  slight  shyness,  a  vague 
embarrassment,  which  might  be  discerned  in  her 
manner  when  talking  to  Stanhope,  could  be  construed 
into  signs. 

Mrs.  Forrester  welcomed  her  niece  warmly. 

"  It  was  so  sweet  of  you  to  return,  love ;  you  know, 
you  naughty  girl,  that  you  promised  only  to  be  away 
a  month,  and  it  is  quite  six  weeks  since  you  left 
England." 

"Well,  I'm  back  again  at  last.  Aunt  Fanny,"  an- 
swered Elizabeth,  in  a  careless  tone.  "  And  I  did  not 
leave  you  in  bad  hands ;  you  had  Patty." 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear  little  thing  I  she  is  a  nice  child, 
Betty.     I  took  quite  a  fancy  to  her." 

"  You  took  a  fancy  to  Patty  I     I  should  rather  think 

80  I    She  is  .the  sweetest  creature Where  is  she  ? 

I  am  longing  to  see  her." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  she  is  a  sad  home-bird.  As  soon  as 
eyer  she  heard  that  her  duties  had  terminated,  she 
harried  off  home.  She  seeir.s  devoted  to  her  father 
—quite  a  little  home  girl." 

"  Poor  uncle  %bert  1  Yes,  he  is  very  fond  of  Patty, 
and  she  of  him  ;  but  I  should  have  thought  she  would 
have  waited  just  to  see  me,"  added  Elizabeth.  "  I  am 
disappointed.  I  was  anxious  to  have  a  chat  with 
her." 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  did  my  best  to  induce  her  to 
remain,  and  so,  I  know,  did  all  the  Morrises,  but  she 
would  not  even  put  off  her  return  until  the  afternoon. 
She  was  a  nice  child,  but  I  expect  she  felt  her 
poverty.  I  can't  say  that  I  think  you  treated  her  very 
well  in  the  matter  of  dress,  Betty;  the  poor  little 
thing  often  put  in  quite  a  shabby  appearance." 

"  Oh  I "  said  Elizabeth,  colouring  high.  "  I  gave 
her ^" 

Here  she  drew  herself  up  abruptly.  "  I  thought  I 
gave  her  plenty,"  she  added.  "  I  am  very  sorry,  very 
wxTty.    Dear,  dear  little  Patty  I  " 

"  Well,  never  mind  her  now,  love ;  she  has  gone, 
and  she  enjoyed  herself  very  much.  I  mentioned  to 
you,  did  I  not,  in  my  letter,  that  Louis  Stanhope  was 
here?" 

"Oh,  yes.    I  have  not  seen  him  yet." 

"  He  is  sure  to  be  somewhere  near ;  he  has  been 
expecting  you,  looking  for  you,  I  know." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  careless  tone. 
She  got  up  and  tapped  her  fingers  impatiently  on  the 
pane  of  glass.  Mrs.  Forrester  guessed  rather  than 
saw  that  a  dreamy  look  filled  her  dark  blue  eyes. 


"  I  will  go  down-st;virs  aud  have  a  chat  with  the 
others,  Aunt  Fanny,"  she  said,  looking  round  and 
giving  her  aunt  a  smiling  nod.  "  I  am  'disappointed 
to  have  missed  little  Pat,  particularly  as  I  have  to 
change  all  my  plans  by  the  winter." 

She  left  the  room  and  ran  down-stairs,  to  be  greeted 
eagerly  and  affectionately  by  the  elder  Morris  ^\&. 

"  Now,  Betty,  you  are  just  in  time  for  tennis. 
— Bell,  run  and  ask  Louis  to  join  us — tell  him  that 
Betty  has  come." 

''Louis  is  not  at  home,"  said  Bell ;  "he  told  Bupert 
ho  would  not  be  back  till  dinner-time." 

"What?  Impossible!  Did  not  he  know  Betty 
would  be  here?" 

"  He  Aid  know  it,"  replied  Bell  steadily ;  "still,  he 
has  gone  for  a  walk." 

"  And  a  walk  will  do  him  good,"  said  Elizabeth. 
"Now,  girls,  let  us  come  out  and  enjoy  our  game 
witnout  him." 

The  afternoon  passed  away  gaily ;  Miss  Gunning- 
ham  was  all  life  and  vivacity.  Hers  was  a  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  nature  than  Patty's,  and  die  bore 
all  the  young  people  along  on  the  joyous  current  of 
her  own  high  spirits. 

Just  before  the  second  gong  sounded  for  dinner  Louis 
strode  languidly  up  ;  he  wore  his  most  bored  and  his 
laziest  air,  and  Bell  could  not  help  saying  to  herself — 

"Oh,  what  a  worry  he  will  be  now  that  Patty  has 
gone ;  she  was  the  only  one  that  managed  to  make 
him  quite  pleasant  and  charming." 

Bell  had  a  very  troublesome  triok  of  sometimes 
saying  her  sentences  half  aloud,  and  Elizabeth,  who 
was  standing  near,  heard  at  least  part  of  her  muttered 
words. 

Not  a  muscle  of  her  smiling  face  changed,  however. 
With  a  gracious  aud  dignified  movement  she  ad- 
vanced a  step  or  two,  and  held  out  her  hand  with  a 
cordial  smile  to  Stanhope. 

"  Wonder  of  wonders,  we  have  not  met  for  a  whole 
year  !  "  she  exclaimed  lightly  ;  '•  and  yet  when  you 
heard  I  had  come  you  took  the  opportunity  of  run- 
ning away." 

"Not  at  all,"  he  answered.  "I  hap^iened  to  have 
a  splitting  headache,  and  could  talk  to  no  one.  Yon 
look  well.  Miss  Cunningham." 

"So  I  am,  only  disappointed." 

*'  Ah,  that  is  scarcely  flattering  to  us  who  have 
counted  so  on  your  visit." 

"  Nevertheless  I  adhere  to  my  words — I  am  disap- 
pointed. I  had  hoped  to  find  my  cousin  Patty 
Beaufort  here." 

"Miss  Beaufort  returned  to  London  this  morning-. 
— Bell,  has  not  the  first  gong  for  dinner  sounded  ?  ** 
Stanhope  turned  on  his  heel,  sauntered  across  the 
grounds  without  waiting  for  Bell's  answer,  and 
cutting  a  lovely  bud  from  a  late  gloire  dv  Dijon,  re- 
turned with  it,  and  presented  it  to  Miss  Cunningham. 

She  accepted  it  with  a  careless  and  smiling  word,  of 
thanks,  but,  as  the  whole  party  moved  towards  the 
house,  took  the  opportunity  of  dropping  the  bud  in 
such  a  manner  that  Stanhope  could  not  fail  to  see  it. 
That  he  did  observe  the  signifi(}ant  little  action  she 
was  sure,  for  glancing  back  for  a  second  she  saw  him 
trample  the  innocent  and  lovely  flower  under  his  foot. 
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^*  Bel/*  said  Betty,  later  that  evening,  "  I  want  to 
talk  Xfi  you ;.  will  yon  oome  into  the  inner  drawing- 
room  with  me  I " 

"Of  ooimje  I  will,  Elizabeth— I  shall  be  only  too 
glad.  But  I  am  the  youngest,  and  they  will  all  want 
you." 

"Never  mind;  I  want  the  youngest  at  present. 
Now  let  u»  Hettle  ourselves  ooeily  in  this  nook  where 
no  one  oan  disturb  us.  Bell,  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
all  that  you  oan  about  my  dear  little  oousin  Patty 
Beaufort" 

"  I  love  her  very  much,"  said  Bell,  her  eyes  widen- 
ing and  darkening.  "We  are  great  friends — I  miss 
her  dreadfully." 

"  Bell,  you  will  tell  me  the  truth — ^why  did  she  go 
away  so  suddenly?" 

Bell  looked  nervously  round  the  room. 

"  Well,  Betty,"  she  began,  "  X  don't  know— I  don't 
know  anything ;  Patty  said  that  she  must  go  home, 
and  that  she  must  oatoh  the  eleven  o^olock  train  from 
here  to-day.  She  would  not  give  any  speoial  reason 
— she  was  determined  to  go,  and  she  went." 

"  Even  though  /  was  coming  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  /  Did  she  not  often  tell  you  that  she  loved 
me?" 

"  Yes,  many,  many  times ;  she  loved  you  dearly." 

"Thank  you.  Bell;  you  have  told  me  what  you 
krww  about  Patty,  now  tell  me  what  yon  think" 

"Oh,  that  is  a  very  different  matter,"  answered 
Bell,  blushing,  and  once  more  looking  round  her. 

"  But  you  must  tell  it  to  me,  good  little  oousin ;  it 
is  important  that  I  should  know  ;  if  I  do  not  know,  I 
may  unintentionally  wrong  someone  whom  I  love 
very  much." 

"  Oh,  Betty  I  would  you  really,  really  be  good  to 
Patty  whatever  happened?" 

*'  What  can  you  think  of  me,  child  ?  I  have  known 
this  little  friend  of  yours  for  years — I  would  not 
wrong  her  for  the  world.  Now  out  with  your 
thoughts,  maiden  fair ;  I  am  sure  they  are  as  wise  as 
thoughts  can  be." 

'*  You  must  not  laugh  at  me,  Elizabeth — I  have  not 
mueh  experience,  only  I  do  think " 

*'  Yes,  yes  !  How  modest  the  child  is  I  What  do 
yon  think,  little  one  /  " 

"I  do  think — I  am  sure  that  Patty  was  very 
anxious  to  stay  when  she  came  home  from  the  picnic 
last  night.  She  and  Louis  had  been  together  as  usual, 
and  Louis  wanted  her  to  stay,  and  so  did  I,  and  she 
certainly  looked  as  if  she  wished  to." 

"  Well,  Bell,  go  on ;  this  is  most  entertaining.  So 
Louis  wanted  her  to  stay?  It  sounds  quite  a  romance, 
my  dear.  When  did  our  charming  little  Patty  make 
up  her  mind  to  disappoint  Louis  ? " 

"Oh,  Betty!  you  are  speaking  quite  sarcastically. 
Patty  went  to  bid  Mrs.  Forrester  good-night,  and 
when  she  came  back  she  was  changed.  She  looked 
quite  old,  and  then  she  said  she  must  go.  I  thmk,"' 
said  Bell,  •*  I  think  I  know  what  it  means." 

"Oh,  now,  this  is  charming — thrilling — ^you  must 
tell  me,  Amabel." 

"  1  don't  know  that  I  ought,  Elizabeth ;  they  are 
only  my  thoughts,  after  alL" 

"Tour  thoughts,  child — ^bow  do  you  know  that 


others  don't  share  them  ?  Tell  me  this  minute  what 
you  think  about  Patty,  Bell." 

"  Indeed,  Elizabeth,  I  think  I  had  better  not." 

"  You  think  you  had  better  not.  Very  well,  then,  I 
will  tell  you.  I  know  your  thoughts,  wise  little  Bell 
— I  know  what  you  think." 

"  Oh,  Betty  I  that  is  impossible— you  cannot" 

"I  will  say  them  aloud  to  you,  may  I?" 

"  Betty,  you  frighten  me. ' 

"  Do  I  ?  I  am  sorry.  These  are  your  thoughts, 
most  wise  Bell.  You  know  that  Louis  is  fond  of 
Patty,  and  that  Patty  is  fond  of  Louis ;  you  know 
that  Patty  would  have  wished  to  stay,  and  intended 
to  stay,  until  Aunt  Fanny  (I  know  her  way  1)  inter- 
fered—she frightened  the  poor  little  bird,  and  sent  it 
fluttering  away  to  its  own  nest  Those  ure  your 
thoughts,  are  they  not.  Bell  dear  ? " 

"  Oh,  Elizabeth,  how  wonderful  you  are  I  How 
could  you  guess  I " 

"  How  could  I  guess  /  The  moment  I  saw  Louis  I 
knew  everything.  But  just  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
tell  me  that  I  am  right,  Bell." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  Betty —oh,  are  you  cold, 
Elizabeth  dear?  How  you  shiver  I  Yes,  anyone 
could  see  that  Louis  was  fond  of  Patty — ^he  was 
always  with  her,  and  we  thought  she  liked  him — 
that  is,  /  did,  for  I  don  t  believe  the  others  noticed 
anything.  Betty,  I  don't  mind  confessing  something 
to  you ;  I  was  so  anxious  to  help  her,  and  so  unhappy 
about  her,  and  I  got  up  early  this  morning,  and  I 
told  Louis  she  was  going.  Louis  and  I  made  a  little 
plot  then,  that  he  was  to  meet  us  as  we  walked  to  the 
railway  station.  He  did,  and  I  ran  away  to  leave 
them  together.  I  did  so  hope  he  would  propose,  and 
that  Patty  would  come  back  again  to  the  house  with 
me,  or  at  any  rate  go  to  London  quite  radiant  with 
happiness.  But  I  think,  instead  of  proposing  to  her, 
they  must  have  quarrelled,  for  Patty  did  look  so 
pale  and  wretched  when  I  met  her  at  the  railway 
station.  Rupert  brought  her  up  instead  of  Louis 
and  she  could  tell  me  nothing  about  Louis  except 
that  he  had  gone  back  to  his  fishing.  Then  this  even- 
ing did  you  not  notice  how  dismal  Louis  looked? 
Oh,  I  am  certain  they  hare  had  a  great  quarrel." 

"  We  must  put  it  right."  said  Elizabeth,  rising  with 
alacrity.  "You  were  a  good  girl  to  confide  in  me. 
Bell.  You  may  be  quite  certain  I  shall  respect  your 
confidence." 


CHAPTEB  XV. 

Tu£  next  morning  early  a  bright  gleam  of  sunshine 
awoke  Elizabeth  Cunningham  from  her  slumbers. 
The  dismal  evening,  wet  in  Surrey  as  in  London,  had 
vanished,  and  the  autumn  morning  was  as  fresh  and 
beautiful  as  morning  could  be.  Elizabeth  sprang 
lightly  out  of  bed- 

"  What  a  good  thing  I  found  out  just  in  time ! "  she 
said  to  herself. — "  Oh,  Aunt  Fanny,  you  are  a  wicked 
woman!  Don*t  I  know  your  aim  and  your  long- 
ing? Don't  I  know  why  you  sent  for  me  in  those 
emphasised  letters  ?  Can  I  not  read  your  hints,  can  I 
not  fathom  your  innuendoes?  However,  if  you  are 
wicked,  you  are  also  transparent — any  girl  who  was 
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not  an  absolute  fool  oould  see  throug^h  yon.  Poor 
little  Patty — poor  little  Patty !  I  mi^ht  have  broken 
her  heart,  and  altio,  alas !  alas !  I  mi^rht  have  broken 
my  own.  Just  fancy  Elizabeth  Cunningham  goingr 
about  the  world  with  a  broken  heart !  Smiling,  g-ay. 
brilliant,  rich  Elizabeth — ^no  one  would  guess  she  hsbd 
such  a  dismal  appendage  belonging  to  her  !  No,  no,  I 
have  been  saved  in  time — ^jnst  pulled  up  short  at  the 
critical  moment — and  now  my  duty  lies  very  plain ;  I 
must  do  what  I  can  for  little  Patty." 

So  Elizabeth  dressed  with  vigour,  singing  gaily  as 
she  pursued  her  toilet,  for  she  was  a  thoroughly 
healthy-minded,  happy  girl,  and  if  she  had  been 
wounded  she  would  make  no  sign  of  defeat  even  to 
herself.  At  breakfast- time  no  one  looked  more  smiling 
or  brilliant ;  and  the  whole  party  congratulated  her 
on  her  good  looks. 

Mrs.  Forrester  did  not  often  appear  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  but  on  this  occasion  she  came  down,  and  took  a 
place  reserved  for  her  near  gentle  Mrs.  Morris.  Stan- 
hope was  the  last  to  put  in  an  appearance — ^he  still 
looked  gloomy  and  bored,  and  as  he  dropped  into  his 
seat,  said  abruptly — 

'*  By  .the  way,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  must  leave  to-day. 
I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  mother ;  she  is  all  alone, 
and  wishes  me  to  go  to  her." 

This  announcement  was  received  with  a  chorus  of 
disappointed  ejaculations.  In  the  midst  of  the  din  of 
voices  Mra  Forrester  was  seen  to  bend  forward,  and 
whisper  something  to  Mrs.  Morris. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  good  lady  eagerly,  "  cer- 
tainly, most  certainly — ^what  an  excellent  idea,  Fanny. 
Thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  it  My  dear  Louis, 
your  mother  must  come  here ;  oh,  yes,  I  insist — we  all 
insist — she  must  come  here,  and  then,  of  course,  you 
will  stay,  and  ever>'one  will  be  pleased  and  satisfied. 
I  will  write  to  Lady  Stanhope  at  once,  by  this  very 
post.  Our  largest  spare  room  is  vacant ;  we  can  make 
her  thoroughly  comfortable,  and  it  will  be  delightful 
to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  her." 

"You  also  must  write  to  your  mother,  Louis,"  said 
Mrs.  Forrester,  in  her  thin,  clear  voice  ;  "  and  when 
writing  you  might  mention  that  her  favourite,  Eliza- 
beth, is  here." 

Louis  coloured  slightly.  Elizabeth  had  not  failed 
to  observe  that  when  his  mother's  name  was  men- 
tioned, a  flush  of  vexation  rose  to  his  cheek. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said.  "  Yes,  it  would  be 
nice  for  my  mother  to  come  here.    It — ^it " 

"  Oh,  it  would  be  charming,"  said  Emily,  one  of  the 
older  girls.  "  I  am  so  anxious,  so  inordinately  curious 
to  find  out  if  Lady  Stanhope  in  the  least  resembles 
you,  Louis.  She  must  come— she  must — and  we  will 
all  promise  to  make  her  happy." 

"  Still,  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  go  to-day,"  continued 
Louis  I  "  my  mother,  of  course,  must  please  herself — I 
mean.  I  daresay  she  will  be  delighted,  but  I " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Rupert,  raising  his  voioe  for 
the  first  time,  **  have  you  forgotten  our  engagements 
with  the  Le  Bretons  for  Saturday?" 

Louis  laughed. 

*^I  confess  I  have,"  he  said. 

**  And  tennis  at  the  Marshes'  to-morrow  afternoon," 
said  Maude. 


'*  You  must  make  my  excuses,"  said  Louis,  with  his 
most  bored  expression.  "  I  fear,  I  greatly  fear,  that 
even  though  the  Le  Bretons  want  to  fish,  and  the 
Marshes  to  play  tennis  in  my  company,  yet  I  must 
absent  myself." 

*'  Even  though  your  mother  is  coming  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Forrester,  *•  even  though  your  mother,  whom  you  said 
you  were  going  to  stay  with,  is  coming  !  Louis !  oh, 
Louis  I  what  paltry  excuse  can  you  offer  for  running 
away?  If  you  go — ^you  must  own  the  truth— you 
leave  us  because  we  are  so  intolerably  dull  that  you 
simply  cannot  remain  with  us  any  longer." 

**  You  are  unfair,"  said  poor  Stanhope,  colouring 
again.  Suddenly  raising  his  eyes,  he  encountered 
those  of  Elizabeth. 

"I  wish  you  would  stay,"  she  said  then,  in  her 
usual  quiet,  richly  toned  voice. 

"  If  you  wish  it,"  he  answered,  in  a  startled  and 
astonished  manner. 

Then  he  abruptly  rose  from  his  seat. 

"  I  am  vanquished,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
with  a  laughing  bow,  and  a  peculiar  glance  at  Eliza- 
beth. "  I  did  not  know  that  my  society  was  of  oonsc- 
quenoo  to  anyone ;  but  if  you  want  me,  Mrs.  Morris, 
I  am  at  your  service  for  the  next  few  days."  Then  he 
strolled  out  of  the  room,  having  forgotten  a  packet  of 
letters  which  lay  unopened  near  his  plate. 

"  What  a  witch  you  are,  Betty,"  began  one  of  the 
girls ;  but  here  Mrs.  Morris  and  Mrs.  Forrester,  who 
had  exchanged  glances,  interposed. 

"  Breakfast  has  lasted  quite  long  enough,"  said  the 
gentle  hostess.  **  Girls,  you  lazy  things,  run  away  to 
your  different  duties." 

''"  Elizabeth,  can  you  spare  your  aunt  half  an  hour 
of  your  society?"  inquired  Mrs.  Forrester. 

"  Certainly,  auntie,"  replied  Betty,  in  her  brightest 
voioe.  "I  will  just  run  into  the  drawing-room  to 
find  my  knitting — I  left  it  there  last  night." 

She  escaped  from  the  room  before  anyone  oould 
question  her  further,  and  not  only  reached  the  inner 
drawing-room,  but  saw  Louis  standing  in  the  veran- 
dah pretending  to  admire  the  view.  Quick  as  thought 
she  had  joined  him. 

''  Mr.  Stanhope,  I  want  to  speak  to  yon.  Can  you 
give  me  an  opportunity?" 

He  looked  at  her  again  in  utter  bewilderment. 

"  I  want  to  explain  why  I  asked  you  to  stay — please 
don't  misunderstand.  Can  I  talk  with  you  anywhere 
without  being  disturbed  ? " 

Her  face  wore  so  honest,  and  kindly,  and  sweet  a 
look,  that  the  young  man  was  slightly  appeased — his 
embarrassment  ceased,  his  brow  grew  clear. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "  I — they  talk  of 
making  up  a  riding  party  for  this  afternoon.  I  did 
not  mean  to  join  it.    Now  I  will  go — ^will  you?" 

"Yes." 

She  smiled  and  vanished,  returning  to  Mrs.  For- 
rester's side,  before  that  good  lady  had  time  to  re- 
mark her  somewhat  lengthened  absence. 

Mrs.  Forrester  was  beaming  with  good-humour  and 
happiness.  All  things  were,  mmt  be,  going  well. 
Elizabeth  oould  not  mean  to  refuse  Stanhope  when 
she  pointedly  asked  him  to  stay.  Stanhope  must  in- 
tend to  propose  for  Elizabeth  when  he  allowed  her 
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Yoioe  to  influenoe  his  decision.  What  a  g^ood  things 
that  she  had  got  that  little  Pattj  away  in  time — what 
a  blessing  that  matters  were  in  such  a  position  that 
she  could  influenoe  them  before  irrevocable  harm  was 
done !  So^  brimming  over  with  good  spirits,  she  chatted 
and  laughed  with  Elizabeth,  taking  care  not  to  men- 
tion Stanhope's  name,  for  on  this  subject  her  mind 
was  now  absolutely  at  rest.  She  said  a  good  deal 
about  Patty,  however,  praising  her  much,  and  trying 
to  get  Elizabeth  to  believe  that  she  was  sincerely 
attached  to  her. 

On  the  subject  of  Patty,  Miss  Cunningham  was 
strangely  silent,  but  this  very  fact  only  added  to  Mrs. 
Forrester's  happiness,  for  it  occurred  to  her  that  little 
rumours  of  Stanhope's  attentions  to  Miss  Beaufort 
might  have  reached  his  niece's  ears,  and  she  might  be 
jealous  in  consequence. 

The  riding  party  turned  out  a  success,  and  Miss 
Cunningham  and  Mr.  Stanhope  were  quite  un- 
disturbed in  the  tete-a-tete  which  they  evidently 
sought. 

"Now,"  said  Betty,  drawing-in  her  horse^s  rein, 
"we  surely  need  not  gallop  up  this  hilL  Let  us 
crawl — let  us  go  at  a  snail's  pace.  Mr.  Stanhope,  I 
want  so  much  to  talk  to  you." 

*^  And  I  am  pleased  to  talk  to  you,"  said  Stanhope. 
"  You  know,  a  man  never  can  talk  to  a  girl  without 

people  making  themselves  disagreeable,  and — and 

Of  course,  you  must  have  some  reason  for  wishing  to 
see  me  alone." 

"  I  told  you  my  reason.  I  wished  to  explain  why  I 
asked  you  to  stay.'* 

*'  Ah,  that  surprised  me.  I  mean,  I  oould  not  ac- 
count for  that,  and  your  throwing  away  the  rosebud 
last  night." 

Elizabeth  coloured  crimson. 

'*  Never  mind  the  rosebud,"  she  said  ;  "  that  episode 
is  past.  I  want  you  to  stay  because  I  think  there  is  a 
misunderstanding  somewhere.  People  are  often  made 
miserable  for  life  because  of  misunderstandings,  just 
because  those  who  know  about  them  won't  have 
courage  to  speak  up.  My  position  is  a  difficult  one, 
but  I  thought,  I  hoped  that  you  would  quickly  com- 
prehend me,  and  spare  me  the  pain  of  speaking  more 
clearly." 

Elizabeth's  words  were  faltering — ^her  cheeks  were 
deeply  flushed — Stanhope  gazed  at  her  in  returning 
astonishment,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  at  this 
moment  he  failed  to  understand. 

"  I  wish  I  oould  take  a  hint,"  he  said ;  "  there 
evidently  is  a  game  of  cross  purposes  going  on  in  my 
immediate  circle,  and  I  am  the  unlucky  victim.  A 
lady  has  accused  me  of  something  of  which  I  am 
absolutely  innocent,  of  conduct  which  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  abhor ;  then  you  come  and 
intentionally  slight  a  small  attention,  and,  when  I 
feel  that  the  best  chance  for  me  is  to  go  away  and 
be  out  of  it  all,  you  ask  me  to  stay,  in  so  marked  a 
manner  that  I  had  to  flatter  myself  that  it  was  a 
personal  wish  on  your  part" 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Elizabeth  boldly,  and  as  her 
companion's  embarrassment  grew  her  ovm  lessened ; 
"I  have  asked  you  to  stay  for  the  sake  of  Patty 
Beaufort" 


"Pardon  me,"  said  Stanhope  hotly,  "why  should 
Miss  Beaufort's  name  be  dragged  into  this  7 " 

"Because  without  her  we  have  nothing  to  talk 
about — because  she  is  my  dear  little  cousin,  whom  I 
tenderly  love." 

'■  Forgive  me,"  said  Stanhope,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  tone  ;  "  I  always  knew  you  were  kind  and  noble — 
there  is — ^there  must  be  a  misunderstanding;  I  am 
bewildered." 

"  Poor  fellow  I "  said  Miss  Cunningham.  Then  she 
paused. 

"  The  fact  is,"  she  said,  "  you  are  giving  me  a  very 
difficult  task  ;  you  force  me  to  speak  more  explicitly 
than  I  thought  I  should  have  to.  I  have  gathered 
from  one  or  two  little  speeches  made,  from  one  or  two 
hints  dropped  (you  know,  girls'  perceptions  are 
wonderfully  keen,  Mr.  Stanhope),  that  you  and  my 
cousin  Patty  were  good  friends.'* 

"  It  was  a  natural  conclusion  to  come  to,"  retorted 
Stanhope,  with  some  bitterness.  "Well,  cannot  a 
man  and  a  girl  be  on  terms  of  good-fellowship  with- 
out all  the  world  commenting  thereon?" 

"  I  am  going  to  be  very  bold — I  conjectured  that 
you  were  more  than  friends." 

"  Oh  I  your  perceptions  are  very  keen.'* 

"  I  have  known  Patty  for  years,"  continued  Betty, 
in  a  quiet  voice — "  I  have  watched  her  in  her  home 
— I  have  seen  her  enduring  little  crosses  and  van- 
quishing little  cares.  I  have  seen  her  the  sunbeam  in 
a  gloomy  dwelling— I  have  seen  her  the  right  hand 
and  the  stay  of  her  old  father.  I  know  Patty  well ; 
I  know  that  the  man  who  wins  her  heart  will  have 
secured  a  priceless  treasure ;   I  know " 

"  Why  do  you  tell  me  all  this.  Miss  Cunningham  ?  ** 
interrupted  Stanhope.  His  voice  was  husky — ^the 
hard  expression  had  vanished  from  his  face. 

"Why  do  I  tell  you  this?  Because  I  know  what 
my  aunt,  Mrs.  Forrester,  is ;  she  u  my  aunt,  but  this 
is  not  a  moment  to  mince  matters;  she  would  sow 
discord  between  you ;  she  would  oppose  this  marriage, 
if  in  her  power  she  would  prevent  it*' 

"  You  certainly  have  plenty  of  courage.  Miss  Cun- 
ningham ;  you  speak  about  my  marrying  a  girl,  and 
about  somebody  preventing  my  marriage.  Do  you 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  I  cannot  make  a  free 
choice — that  I  am  to  be  opposed  by  a  woman,  by  a 
woman  not  my  mother,  not  even  a  near  relation? 
Surely  I  may,  and  will,  woo  the  girl  I  love,  without 
asking  anyone's  approval  or  consent.  Now  I  will 
reward  you  for  your  candour ;  I  will  believe  in  your 
kind  intentions,  and  place  implicit  faith  in  your 
friendship  for  Miss  Beaufort.  I  did  not  play  that 
young  lady  false — I  did  not  flirt  with  her ;  there  has 
been  no  misunderstanding  between  us.  Yesterday 
morning  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife." 

"  You  did  ?  "  said  Betty—"  you  did  ?    Well  ?  ** 

"  And  she  refused  me." 

"Patty  Beaufort  refused  you?" 

Elizabeth  was  conscious  of  a  queer  sensation.  Sur- 
prise, pain,  envy  for  a  moment  fllled  her  heart. 
Would  Jfhe  have  refused?  But  the  gift  had  been 
offered  to  one  who  valued  it  not 

"  She  did  refuse  me,"  said  Stanhope,  "  and  she  said 
some  queer  words— something  about  'another';  she 
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Beemed  to  think,  or  her  words  implied,  that  in  pre- 
suming to  love  her  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  (Treat 
injustice  to  another.  What  is  the  matter,  Miss 
Cunninf^'ham  ?    You  look  pale ;  are  you  ill  \  " 

"No,"  said  Elizabeth,  rousing  herself  with  a  great 
effort.  "  I  knew  there  was  mischief  at  work ;  I  felt 
there  was  a  misunderstanding ;  I  must  see  Patty." 

"Not  on  this  subject,  please — I  would  rather  not. 
I  know.  Miss  Cunningham,  you  mean  kindly ;  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself  for  even  pretending  to  misunder- 
stand you.  I  cannot  say  for  a  moment  that  I  have 
not  suffered — that  I  do  not  suffer  by  Miss  Beaufort's 
refusal ;  but  no  one  can  interfere  between  us ;  I  under- 
stood her  words  to  be  final — I  won't  have  her  worried. 
Will  you  promise  that  you  will  not  speak  of  me  to 
Miss  Beaufort  r' 

"It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  promise  not  to 
speak  of  you  to  her ;  the  very  fact  of  my  not  doing  so 
would  awaken  her  suspicion.  I  can  promise,  however, 
not  to  allude  to  this." 

"  Thank  you;  that  is  all  that  I  require.  Is  not  the 
view  fine  from  here?" 

The  rest  of  the  ride  was  taken  up  with  common- 
places. The  tete-a-tete  between  Stanhope  and  Miss 
Cunningham  was  interrupted,  and  the  whole  party 
arrived  at  home  in  time  for  dinner  in  apparently  the 
best  of  spirits. 

When  they  entered  the  house  Bell  ran  to  meet  them, 
holding  a  telegram  in  her  hand. 

*'  It  is  for  you,  Elizabeth,"  she  said  ;  "  it  came  more 
than  an  hour  ago." 

Elizabeth  tore  open  the  little  yellow  envelope  care- 
lessly. Telegrams  are  common  nowadays,  and  people 
receive  them  without  any  starts  of  dismay. 

"This  is  probably  from  my  dressmaker  in  Paris," 
said  the  young  lady ;  but  the  next  moment  the  cry 
which  arose  to  her  lips  brought  the  whole  party 
clustering  round  her. 

"  From  Patty,"  she  cried.  "  My  uncle  is  ill ;  he  has 
had  a  paralytic  stroke.  Patty  wants  me.  I  must  go 
to  her  at  once." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

When,  late  that  evening,  Elizabeth  Cunningham 
arrived  at  Beatrice  Gardens,  she  found  the  whole 
house  in  that  state  of  disorder  and  breathless  sus- 
pense which  is  generally  the  result  when  serious 
illness  occurs  in  a  poor  family  whore  there  is  no 
definite  head. 

Patty  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  Jane,  with  very 
red  eyes,  ushered  the  young  lady  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  a  smoking  paraffin-lamp  did  little  to 
disperse  the  gloom. 

Constance  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  sprang  up  to 
meet  her  cousin  with  an  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

"  I  never  thought  you  'd  come,  Betty.  That  silly 
child  Patience  would  telegraph  ;  but  I  told  her  it 
was  useless.  WTiy  should  you  come  to  a  house  of 
mourning  and  misery  like  this?" 

"  Constance,  how  unkind  of  you !  I  hurried  off  the 
first  thing.  Now  tell  me  all  about  Uncle  Egbert :  is 
he  better?     I  could  get  nothing  out  of  Jane," 

**  Oh,  he  won't  be  better  for  days,  if  ever.    The 


doctor  says  we  must  not  expect  any  change  for  some 
time.  Of  course  Ethel  and  I  could  see  that  it  was 
coming  on.  Anyone  with  half  an  e^^e  must  have 
known  he  was  in  for  an  illness.  I  expect  it  was 
partly  your  fault,  Betty ;  he  did  not  say  anything,  but 
I  am  sure  he  was  vexed  at  your  leaving  us.  Ah,  here 
comes  Ethel ;  you  see,  Betty  has  turned  up,  Ethel." 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Elizabeth,"  said  Ethel, 
kissing  her  cousin  with  some  affection.  "Father  is 
no  better.  Patty  is  still  with  him — she  has  scarcely 
left  his  side  all  day." 

"Except  when  she  went  out  for  more  than  two 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,"  interposed  Constance. 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  forgot  that ;  I  wonder  she  could  go  out. 
You  know,  Elizabeth,  Patty  has  always  made  such  a 
fuss  over  dear  old  father.  She  seems  very  low  this 
evening  ;   she  is  crying  nearly  all  the  time." 

"  I  will  sit  up  with  my  uncle  to-night,"  said  Betty, 
taking  off  her  hat  and  jacket.  "Patty  must  have 
some  rest,  poor  little  dear  1  How  did  Uncle  Egbert 
first  get  ill,  Constance?    Bo  tell  me  everything." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  how  can  I  ?  Patty  said  he  seemed  so 
bright  and  well  last  night,  but  this  morning  he  did 
not  get  up,  and  when  Patty  went  to  his  room  to  take 
him  his  breakfast  he  could  not  speak  to  her,  and  his 
face  was  greatly  altered.  Then  we  sent  for  Dr. 
Phillips,  and  he  said  he  had  had  a  stroke." 

"  I  will  go  up  to  Patty  now,"  said  Elizabeth.  "No, 
I  don't  want  anything  to  eat — don't  keep  me,  girls, 
and  don't  fret  about  me.  I  have  come  to  be  useful, 
and  mean  to  do  my  share  in  watching  and  nunRinfr* 
Now  do  go  to  bed,  you  two  tired-looking,  poor  things, 
and  if  I  possibly  can  I  will  make  Patty  follow  yonr 
example.  As  for  me,  I  am  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  as 
strong  as  a  horse." 

"  You  really  are  a  comfort,  Betty  ;  I  didn't  know  it 
was  in  you."  said  Constance,  going  over  and  kissin^r 
her  cousin  with  some  warmth.  "  I  don't  know  why  a 
rich  girl  like  you  should  put  yourself  out.  However, 
as  you  will ;  we  are  very  grateful — are  we  not, 
Ethel  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  Ethel,  "I  always  knew  that  Betty  had  a 
kind  heart." 

When  Elizabeth  left  the  room  she  made  her  way 
down  to  the  kitchen. 

The  Beauf orts'  house  had  been  her  headquarters  for 
the  greater  part  of  three  years,  but  never  before  had 
she  visited  the  kitchen,  and  when  Jane  saw  her  enter 
she  gave  a  violent  start,  and  hastily  began  to  sweep 
away  the  contents  of  a  very  frugal  little  meal  into 
the  nearest  cupboard. 

•'  Bear,  dearie  me  !  you  took  the  heart  out  of  me, 
Miss  Cunningham,  Is  it  a  jug  of  hot  water  you  want, 
miss  ? " 

"Not  at  all,  Jane.  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  little 
chat  with  you.  May  I  sit  by  the  fire  for  a  few 
minutes  ? " 

*•  With  pleasure,  I  'm  sure,  miss ;  and  so  you  don't 
find  the  air  of  the  kitchen  coo  close?  It's  awful 
wearing  to  the  complexion.  See  how  dead- white  I  Ve 
grown  from  it." 

"  Poor  Jane  1  You  want  some  fresh  breezes  to  blow 
upon  you.  Now,  see  here,  Jane :  I  hope  yoa  are 
attending  to  all  the  necessary  nourishment  for  Mr. 
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Beaufort.  I  don't  know  much  about  slok  people,  but 
I  'ye  always  heard  they  wanted  very  tempting  things 
—soups,  broths,  and  fruit,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  don*t  I  just,  mias  !  Well,  we  '11  do  our  best, 
Miss  Patty  and  me.  You  wants  your  room  made  up, 
I  suppose,  Miss  Cunningham  I " 

"  I  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  it  myself  presently. 
Jane,  is  Mr.  Beaufort's  illness  likely  to  be  a  long 
one  ? " 

**  How  can  I  tell  you,  my  dear  young  lady  ?  It  will 
be  according  to  the  will  of  God." 

"Oh,  yes.  Bear  Uncle  Egbert  1  I  fear  he  is  very 
ilL  Jane,  see  here.  I  want  you  and  me  to  housekeep 
together  for  the  next  fortnight." 

"  How  so,  Miss  Cunningham  ?  Oh,  my  word  I  but 
I've  no  time  for  fads  at  the  present  moment." 

"  No,  no,  Jane,  not  any  fads,  but  just  the  necessary 
things — all  the  necessary  things  got  in  in  plenty, 
without  worrying  Patty  about  the  money." 

"  Just  80,  miss ;  but  they  must  be  paid  for  in  the 
long  run ;  and  Miss  Patty,  whatever  Miss  Patty  do 
have  the  management  of,  she  puts  down  ready  money 
for — she  always  do.  Miss  Cunningham.  And  I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  miss,  that  my  young  ladies  would 
rather  die  than  let  you  hear  that  money  ain't  too 
plentiful  in  the  family." 

"  Oh,  Jane,  as  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  Here,  I  will 
have  my  way  in  this  matter.  Here  is  a  five-pound  note ; 
buy  everything  that  is  wanted ;  spend  it  freely — get 
in  chickens,  and  beef,  and  soups,  and  fruit,  and  ice, 
and  fish.  Let  the  young  ladies  have  plenty  to  eat, 
and  get  everything  that  Mr.  Beaufort  wants,  and 
when  the  money  is  out  come  to  me  for  more.  Now, 
Jane,  this  is  a  secret  between  us  two,  and  if  you 
reveal  it  I'll  never  forgive  you — never  I" 

Some  tears  had  sprung  to  Elizabeth's  eyes,  and  poor 
tired  old  Jane  also  felt  her  vision  dim. 

"There,  Jau^e,  not  another  word  I"  said  the  girl, 
running  out  of  the  kitchen. 

Jane  passed  her  hand  across  her  dim  eyes. 

**  She 's  a  blessed  young  lady,  and  I  didn't  know  it 
was  in  her,"  she  muttered.  "  Oh,  nke  don't  know,  and 
may  she  never  know  the  real  worth  of  a  five-pound  note. 
Why,  Miss  Patty  and  me  we  hadn't  a  shilling  between 
us — and  Miss  Patty  wondering,  with  the  tears  raining 
down  her  cheeks,  what  we  could  sell,  and  the  doctor's 
orders  that  Mr.  Beaufort  was  to  have  nourishment 
every  half -hour.  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear  1  this  will  put 
things  right  fine.    Catch  me  telling — ^no  fear  ! " 

Jane  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak  and  went  out,  for 
the  provision  shops  were  not  yet  shut^  and  she  had 
many  things  to  purchase. 

Meanwhile,  Elizabeth,  going  softly  to  her  own 
room,  changed  her  boots,  and  put  on  a  dress  which 
she  knew  would  not  rustle ;  then  quite  quietly  she 
opened  the  door  of  the  sick-room  and  went  in. 

Elizabeth  knew  little  or  nothing  of  illness,  but  some 
people  are  bom  nurses,  and  she  felt  neither  awkward 
nor  out  of  place.  Mr.  Beaufort  was  lying  with  his 
eyes  shut — if  he  were  conscious,  he  made  no  sign,  and 
Patty,  lying  back  in  the  arm-chair  by  his  side,  was 
fast  asleep. 

She  looked  deadly  pale  in  her  sleep,  and  the  traces 
of  tcard  were  still  visible  on  her  pretty  cheeks. 


"  Poor  little  thing  I "  said  Elizabeth,  bending  over 
her,  and  speaking  with  great  tenderness.  Then  she 
sighed  deeply  and  murmured  half  to  herself,  *'  Never 
mind,  Patty;  you  shall  have  a  happy  life  yet,  for 
someone  loves  you  well." 

Perhaps  Patty  heard  the  gentle  little  murmur,  for 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and  started  up  with  a  glad 
exclamation. 

"  Oh,  Betty  I  Oh,  you  have  come  1  How  glad,  how 
very  glad  I  am  1 " 

**  And  you  are  to  go  to  bed,  dear ;  I  will  sit  up  with 
Uncle  Egbert  to-night    I  have  arranged  it  all,  Patty." 

*•  No,  no,"  said  Patty ;  "no,  I  cannot  leave  father ; 
don't  ask  me,  Betty  dear." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  not  force  you.  You  shall  come 
over  and  lie  on  this  sofa,  and  tell  me  what  to  do. 
Can  he  hear  us  when  we  speak,  Patty  ? " 

"The  doctor  says  not;  he  is  rather  more  un- 
conscious than  he  was  this  morning." 

"  Then  he  is  not  so  well  ? " 

"  I  fancy  he  is  not  so  well,  but  Dr.  Phillips  said  we 
must  look  for  no  change  for  the  better  for  several 
day.s." 

'*  Come  over  to  the  sofa,  Patty  ;  lie  down,  and  I  will 
cover  you  up.  Now  I  will  kneel  by  your  side,  and 
you  shall  talk  to  me.  Tell  me  everything  about  him 
— what  made  him  ill?" 

"  He  must  have  been  over-excited,  Elizabeth ;  the 
doctor  said  he  was  working  at  high  pressure,  and 
taking  no  nourishment.  He  had  written  a  poem,  the 
greatest  he  had  ever  composed — he  had  finished  it. 
When  I  came  home  he  brought  good  news — or  at  least 
he  thought  it  i%as  good  news— oh,  father,  father!" 

"  Why  do  you  cry,  Patty  darling  ?  Patty,  put  your 
head  on  my  shoulder ;  now  tell  the  trouble  to  your 
own  Betty,  who  loves  you." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me,  Betty.  Oh,  it  is  bitter 
— it  will  kill  him.  If  he  gets  better,  this  will  kill 
him.  Sometimes  I  almost  wish  he  would  never  get 
better,  and  then  he  would  go  away  to  the  other  world 
with  some  happy  thoughts.  He  would  fancy,  he 
would  believe  chat  his  last  great  work  was  not  abso- 
lutely a  failure." 

"Tell  me  about  it,  Patty." 

"Oh,  Elizabeth,  you  are  rich.  You  cannot  under- 
stand the  sorrows  of  poor  people  like  us." 

"  So  you  say,  dear — perhaps  you  do  me  an  injustice. 
Tell  me  the  story,  anyhow." 

"Father  had  finished  the  poem.  It  was  called 
'London  of  the  Present' — it  was  very  powerful — ^he 
threw  his  whole  heart  into  it,  he  lived  in  it — ^it  was 
part  of  his  very  self.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  he  felt 
about  the  poem,  Betty,  but  if  you  had  heard  him 
speak  of  it,  and  seen  the  light  in  his  eyes,  you  would 
have  known  what  genius  meant.  Father  had  written 
a  g^eat  many  other  poems,  but  none  were  quite  like 
this  to  him — he  staked  everything  upon  it.  I  came 
home  yesterday,  and  the  girls  gave  me  a  bad  account 
of  him.  He  was  neither  eating  nor  sleeping,  and  he 
looked  strange.  I  went  down  to  his  study,  and  made 
everything  comfortable,  and  th^n  he  came  in.  Eliza- 
beth, I  should  not  have  known  my  own  father^— he 
was  changed — he  was  transfigured — ^he  brought  a 
letter  from  some  publishers,  and  he  thought  they 
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me!Uit  to  pnblish  the  poem.  He  made  me  read  the 
letter  oload  to  him,  and  I  felt  so  happy,  and  as  to 
father,  he  seemed  lifted  quite  out  of  himself.  He 
went  on  telling  me  how  he  had  waited  for  this,  and 
how  after  all  he  had  not  lived  in  rain.    I  never  saw 


what  he  must  want,  and  I  bent  down  over  him  and 
whispered,  '  Father  dear,  I  am  fifoing  to  Messrs.  Sharp 
and  Jones  ;  I  will  arrange  about  the  poem.*  His  face 
got  quite  peaceful  then,  and  he  squeezed  my  hand,  but 
he  could  not  speak.    He  is  much  men;  unconscious 


'  'Poor  little  thing!'  said  Elizabeth,  bending  over  her.**— p.  815. 


anyone  so  thankful,  nor  bo  humble,  for  you  know  he 
is  a  real  genius,  Betty,  not  a  make-believe,  and  he 
seemed  overpowered,  and  almost  humiliated  by  his 
success. 

"  He  did  not  come  down  this  morning,  and  I  went 
to  his  room,  and  I  found  him— I  found  him  as  you  see 
him  now.  He  couVi  not  speak  even  then,  but  there  was 
a  troubled  look  o: ;  his  face,  and  I  suddenly  guessed 


now ;  he  does  not  recognise  me  when  I  say  anything 
to  him — perhaps  that  i»  best." 

"  Go  on,  Patty  ;  you  went  to  Messrs.  Sharp  and 
Jones?    Tell  me  what  they  said.'* 

"  Oh,  Betty.  Betty  dear,  I  went  to  them " 

"Yes— yes?" 

"  Oh.  this  would  have  broken  father's  heart.  They 
dared  not  bring  out  the  poem  at  their  own  expense ; 
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they  would  pay  half,  if  father  would  pay  the  other 
half.  They  dared  not  risk  more,  they  said,  for  though 
the  poem  was  fine,  there  was  no  market  for  poetry.  I 
almost  cried  when  I  was  with  them,  Betty  ;  I  almost 
went  on  my  knees,  but  they — why  should  they  care  1' 
I  told  them  how  ill  father  was,  and  one  of  them 
seemed  sorry.  They  said  they  would  give  us  a  week 
to  consider ;   then  I  went  away." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Messrs.  Sharp  and  Jones  had  largre  offices  in  the 
Strand ;  they  always  brought  out  the  best  books,  and 
they  were  looked  up  to  and  esteemed  by  all  lovers  of 
literature.  Aspiring  authors  said  to  themselves.  ^*  If 
only  I  could  get  my  work  published  by  Messrs.  Sharp 
and  Jones  I  should  be  sure  to  succeed  I  "  Their  name 
alone  was  almost  sufficient  to  float  a  book  ;  they  were 
known  only  to  bring  out  the  very  best,  the  cream  of 
literature. 

Poor  little  Patty,  however,  in  her  despair,  knew 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  for  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Jones 
to  contemplate  publishing  a  work  on  any  terms  was 
in  itself  a  high  recommendation,  was  in  itself  a 
guarantee  that  the  manuscript  offered  to  them  was 
the  reverse  of  worthless.  All  that  Patty  knew  was  that 
certain  terms  were  proposed  which  neither  she  nor  her 
father  could  by  any  possibility  meet.  Therefore  the 
great  poem  must  remain  unpublished  and  unknown  ; 
therefore  her  father  must  either  live  with  a  broken 
heart,  or  die  with  his  genius  unrecognised.  Patty 
very  nearly  made  up  her  sorrowful  little  mind  that  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  die,  but  somebody  else  with 
energy  and  resolution  thought  differently. 

Elizabeth  sat  up  with  the  sick  man  that  night,  but 
l)eing  a  thoroughly  strong  and  healthy  girl  she  felt 
very  little  the  worse  when  the  morning  came.  She 
had  made  some  plans  during  the  silent  hours  of  the 
night,  and  when  daylight  arrived  she  proceeded  to 
carry  them  into  execution. 

First  of  all,  she  had  a  long  interview  with  Jane  in 
the  kitchen,  then  she  waylaid  the  doctor  on  his  return 
from  the  sick-room,  and  then  she  sought  Patty  out. 

"Patty  dear,  I  have  just  had  an  interview  with 
Dr.  Phillips.  He  sajrs  Uncle  Egbert  is  in  no  imme- 
diate danger ;  also  that  in  all  probability  there  will 
l»e  no  change  for  some  days.  That  being  the  case,  I 
am  going  to  send  in  a  nurse/* 

**  Nonsense,  Betty !  You  cannot,  you  must  not ! 
You  know — why  should  I  speak  of  it  ? — but  you  know 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  nurse." 

•'  She  will  be  my  nurse,  Patty  ;  she  comes  here  by  my 
arrangement.  Patty  dear,  why  should  I  not  have  a 
little  to  say  to  making  Uncle  Egbert  better?*' 

*'  I  don't  think  we  want  a  nurse,"  said  Patty,  her 
cheeks  growing  red ;  "  if  father — when  father  gets 
letter,  r  would  rather  feel  I  had  taken  care  of  l^im  all 
by  myself." 

Elizabeth  looked  hard  at  her  little  cousin.  There 
were  some  new  obstinate  lines  about  Patty's  mouth 
— lines  brought  there  by  pain. 

"  It  will  not  do  to  deceive  that  child,"  said  Eliza- 
beth ;  "  I  must  be  quite  frank  with  her.  However 
painful  it  is  to  break  the  ice,  the  ice  must  be  broken. 
02 


Patty,  dear,"  said  Betty,  "you  know  perfectly  that 
illness  is  an  expensive  thing." 

"  Oh,  don't ! "  said  Patty,  shrugging  her  shoulders 
and  turning  her  head  away. 

"  You  know  perfectly,"  continued  Elizabeth,  "  that 
doctors  must  be  paid,  and  medicines  freely  ordered, 
and  suitable  nourishment  got.  Have  you  money  for 
all  this?" 

"  Don't  I "  said  Patty  again,  in  a  stifled  voice. 

'*  Have  you,  Patty  1  For  if  you  have  not,  you  must 
go  in  debt ;  and  when  Uncle  Egbert  is  well,  how  is 
he  to  meet  the  debt?  Or  you  must  do  without  tha 
medicines,  and  the  doctor's  visits,  and  the  suitable 
nourishment,  and  then  Uncle  Egbert  will  die." 

Patty's  hands  were  clasped  over  her  eyes,  her  tears 
were  streaming  fast. 

"  Whereas,  Patty,"  continued  Elizabeth,  pretending 
not  to  see  the  tears,  "  if  I,  Uncle  Egbert's  own  niece, 
step  into  the  breach,  and  supply  the  doctor  and  the 
medicine  and  the  food,  no  one  is  any  the  worse,  no 
debts  are  incurred,  and  Uncle  Egbert  has  a  chance  of 
getting  well  again.  Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of 
this  arrangement  but  the  pride  of  one  little  cousin, 
who  I  thought  loved  me  too  well  to  feel  any  pride 
where  I  was  concerned." 

**I  do  love  you,  Elizabeth,"  said  poor  Patty;  then 
with  a  great  effort  she  forced  back  her  tears.  *'  You 
can  do  as  you  wish,"  she  added.  **  It  is  hateful, 
hateful,  taking  the  money,  but  I  do  it  for  father's 
sake."  Then  she  added,  with  a  sudden  crimson  blush, 
"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you,  Betty,  I  did  something 
absolutely  wicked  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer— I 
spent  half  the  money  you  gave  me  to  make  myself 
smart  for  my  visit,  on  the  house." 

"  Oh,  you  poor  little  thing !  Patty,  you  have  not 
been  half  frank  enough  with  me.  And  so  you  went 
away  without  half  the  nice  things  you  ought  to  have 
had  !  I  don't  believe,  however,  you  looked  shabby — I 
can't  quite  say  how  it  is,  but  although  you  are  so  pale 
and  unhappy-looking  just  now,  you  have  really  im- 
proved in  appearance  since  I  last  saw  you  ;  yon  are  a 
prettier  Patty  than  ever.  Patty,  I  hope  you  were 
happy  when  you  were  away  ? " 

**  Oh,  yes ;  oh,  more  than  happy  !  Betty,  don't  ask 
me  about  my  visit." 

"  No,  dear.  I  will  not.  Patty,  you  won  some  hearts. 
The  Morris  girls  cannot  talk  about  you  highly 
enough,  and  Louis  Stanhope  and  I  ha^l  a  long  talk 
about  you  yesterday." 

■*See  here,  Elizabeth,"  said  Patty,  "you  can  give  us 
the  money,  if  you  like,  and  you  can  send  in  a  nurse  if 
you  think  she  is  wanting,  but  I  must  not  stay  any 
longer  out  of  father's  room,  for,  whatever  the  doctor 
says,  he  way  want  me  at  any  moment." 

Patty  rushed  away,  scarcely  allowing  Elizabeth  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  disturbed  face. 

"  She  will  marry  him,  and  it  is  terrible  to  have  to 
take  the  money  from  her,"  moaned  the  poor  child, 
as  she  went  softly  into  the  sick-room. 

Meanwhile,  Elizabeth,  in  good  spirits — for  there  is 
nothing  so  stimulating  to  the  spirits  as  helping  others 
— put  on  her  hat  and  jacket  and  went  out.  She  hailed 
the  first  passing  hansom,  and  drove  straight  to  those 
august  publishers  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Jones.    Here  she 
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was  received  by  a  clerk,  and  asked  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  a  waiting-room.  She  sent  in  her  name^  which 
nobody  seemed  at  all  impressed  by,  and  by  the  time 
she  was  feeling  a  little  cross  and  a  little  impatient, 
received  a  summons  to  see  Mr.  Jones,  the  junior 
partner. 

"I  have  come  about  a  manuscript  sent  to  you  by 
my  uncle,  Mr  Beaufort,"  said  the  young  lady,  colour- 
ing high,  and  abruptly  announcing  her  business.  "  I 
think  his  daughter  called  about  it  yesterday.  I  am 
not  at  all  literary,  and  I  don't  know  anything  about 
publications,  but  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
this  special  manuscript." 

"Oh,  ah,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Jones;  '*I  think  my 
partner  Mr,  Sharp  saw  the  young  lady  in  question. 
She  was  a  good  deal  troubled  with  regard  to  our 
terms.  We  like  the  poem,  and  think  it  above  the 
average— decidedly  above  the  average — but  we  do  not 
nee  our  way  to  risking  a  larger  sum  than  we  have 
named.  Poetry,  however  good,  is,  I  regret  to  say,  a 
drug  in  the  market.    Miss — Miss " 

•'  Cunningham,"  interposed  Elizabeth. 

"Miss  Cunningham,  I  am  sorry  for  the  young 
'ady  and  her  father,  who  I  regret  to  hear  has  been 
taken  seriously  ill,  but  I  fear  we  cannot  improve  our 
offer,  therefore  there  is  no  use  in  troubling  you  to 
iiscuss  the  matter  further," 

"I  have  come,"  said  Elizabeth,  speaking  slowly, 
although  her  voice  trembled  a  little,  "  I  have  come  to 
tell  you  that  I  wish  to  have  the  poem  published.  I 
wish  to  have  it  made  into  a  very  nice  book,  and 
printed  on  the  best  paper,  and  largely  advertised; 
and  I  am  prepared  to  take  all  the  risk — all.  I  am 
well  off ;  I  am  Mr.  Beaufort's  niece,  and  I  wish  that 
book  to  be  published — ^are  you  willing  to  undertake  it 
for  me  ? " 

"Certainly,  Miss  Cunningham — most  certainly; 
perhaps  it  is  only  right  to  tell  you  that  to  bring 
the  book  out  well,  and  to  advertise  it  freely,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  commission  we  must  charge,  will  cost  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  This  money  you  may 
never  see  again,  although  the  poem  is  good,  striking, 
above  the  average." 

"I  will  risk  that,"  said  Elizabeth.  "I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  I  have  just  one  more  request  to 
make — please  keep  my  name  a  secret  in  this  matter. 
I  have  a  particular  reason  for  wishing  this.  Please 
also  write  to  Miss  Beaufort;  write  to  her  in  any 
terms  you  like,  only  give  her  to  understand  that  you 
now  see  your  way  to  bringing  out  the  poem  without 
putting  Mr.  Beaufort  to  any  expense  whatever ;  that 
the  question  of  profit  will  be  an  after  considera- 
tion." 

Mr.  Jones  smiled,  shook  his  head  a  little,  but  finally 
agreed  to  write  such  a  letter  as  Elizabeth  required. 

**  That  is  one  thing  off  my  mind,"  said  the  young 
lady,  as  she  tripped  joyfully  down-stairs ;  "  I  really 
feel  now  that  Uncle  Egbert  will  get  better ;  but  hpw 
am  I  to  put  things  right  for  poor  Patty  1 " 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Elizabeth  occupied  her  thoughts  very  much  over 
this  latter  subject.    How  wan  she  to  put  things  right 


for  her  pretty  little  cousin  ?  Patty  did  not  look  qaitf 
as  usual  Her  manner  to  Elizabeth  had  altered— it 
was  not  only  intensely  affectionate,  but  also  a  trliir 
iefiant ;  now  and  then  Elizabeth  thought  she  detcctt*! 
a  rebellious,  hurt  gleam  in  Patty's  brown  eyes. 

In  old  times  Patty  had  never  been  defiant  with  her 
favourite  cousin  ;  she  had  been  all  that  was  soft  ana 
pretty,  yielding  as  a  rule  to  the  superior  rich  cousin  • 
opinion. 

Betty  wondered  over  the  change. 

"  I  can  understand  her  sorrowing  over  her  father : 

I  can  understand  her  even  refusing  Louis  Stanhope : 

but  I  cannot  imderstand  her  turning  away  from  mr 

as  she  is  now  doing.    One  would  suppose  I  had  do£e 

•her  some  injury,"  thought  the  girl. 

Then  it  suddenly  flashed  across  Elizabeth  that 
perhaps  Mrs.  Forrester  had  really  made  Patty  belie\e 
that  she,  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  cared  for  Stanhupt. 
Stanhope  had  told  her  that  Patty  had  refused  him 
with  queer  words.  Dear,  dear !  how  terrible  it  all 
was  I  what  a  mischievous  woman  her  Aunt  Fannr 
was  turning  out !  The  young  girl  quickened  her 
steps  as  she  thought  this,  and  the  colour  mantled 
high  in  her  cheeks.  She  had  walked  from  Charing 
Cross,  and  now  found  herself  in  St.  Jamee^s  Park 
Autumn  was  making  sad  havoc  of  the  London  trees— 
dreary,  unmistakably  late  autumn,  forerunner  of 
winter,  was  at  hand.  Elizabeth  felt  her  spirits  sink- 
ing, and  a  cold  despairing  sensation  came  over  her 
bright  nature  for  a  moment.  She  was  rich,  she  was^ 
handsome,  and  doubtless  by  many  people  she  was 
beloved  ;  and  yet  just  now  she  felt  lonely — ^intenseij 
so. 

Footsteps  overtook  her  in  the  Park,  a  voice  calltMi 
her  name,  and  looking  up  she  saw  Stanhope  standin*; 
by  her  side. 

"  What  witchery  has  brought  you  here  ?  "  she  said, 
flushing  and  then  paling  at  sight  of  him. 

"  I  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  my  club,  and  saw 
you  go  by.  I  had  the  impertinence  to  follow  you. 
Do  you  mind  ?  " 

''  Not  at  all ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Have  you  just 
come  up  from  Chalford?" 

i«  Yes — that  is,  I  have  been  in  town  for  a  few  hours. 
My  mother  comes  to  Paddington  this  afternoon,  and 
I  am  going  to  meet  her." 

"  Oh,  don't  forget  to  give  her  my  love.  I  shall  be 
really  sorry  to  miss  her." 

"Then  you  don't  return  to  Chalford  this  evening.* 
They  all  hoped  you  would." 

"I?  Certainly  not.  My  cousins  are  in  ^reat 
trouble :  Uncle  Egbert  is  seriously  ill." 

"  Oh,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  that.  Is  it  really 
very  serious?" 

"I  fear  it  is ;  he  is  unconscious  just  now.  Pat^ 
never  leaves  him." 

Stanhope  quickened  his  steps  a  very  Uttle. 

"It  is  like  her.  She  will  wear  herself  out,"  be 
muttered. 

"  Oh,  no,  she  won't ;  she  loves  her  father.  It  would 
be  agony  to  be  parted  from  him.  Besides,  I  'm  getting 
in  a  nurse,  I  will  see  that  she  does  not  overstrain 
her  strength." 

"That  is  very  good  of  you."    Stanhope  absolutely 
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f  avonred  Miss  Gunning^ham  with  a  short,  quiok  glance 
full  of  (gratitude." 

''Of  oourse  I  will  take  care  of  her,"  she  said, 
brighteningf.  **  Yon  must  give  a  message  from  me  to 
my  aant,  Mr.  Stanhope.  Tell  her  that  Unole  Egbert's 
state  is  so  preoarioos  that  I  do  not  know  when  I  can 
get  back  to  her,  and  she  had  better  make  her  plans 
without  relying  on  me." 

Stanhope  promised  to  give  this  message.  Still, 
however,  he  kept  by  Elizabeth^s  side. 

"  I  am  going  home  by  the  Underground,"  she  said  ; 
^perhaps  we  had  better  say  good-bye  here." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  just  one  minute,"  he  said.  "  Is — do  you 
mind  telling  me? — is  Mr.  Beaufort's  great  poem 
finished  I  Miss  Patty  set  her  heart  so  on  the  poem ; 
she  often  spoke  of  it  to  me." 

Elizabeth's  face  grew  full  of  brightness. 

*•  I  have  good  news  about  the  poem,"  she  said ;  "  it 
is  finished,  and  its  publication  arranged  for  vrith 
some  publishers." 

"  Indeed ;  with  whom  1 " 

"  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Jones.'* 

Stanhope,  who  had  dabbled  slightly  in  literature 
himself,  knew  what  this  name  was  worth. 

"  I  am  delighted  ! "  he  said.  "  If  such  a  first-class 
firm  bring  out  the  poem,  it  is  certain  to  succeed." 

"I  believe  it  is  certain;  they  speak  very  highly 
of  it." 

"  I  am  truly  glad.  You  might  tell  Miss  Patty  how 
pleased  I  am.  Now  I  shall  speak  of  it  everywhere. 
I  promise  you  it  shall  be  the  book  of  the  coming 


Elizabeth  smiled,  shook  hands  with  Stanhope,  and. 
hastened  home. 

Mr.  Beaufort  was  just  the  same,  but  Constance  had 
come  home  ill,  and  required  some  attention.  She 
had  discovered  that  her  cousin  Elizabeth  could  adopt 
quite  a  new  rdUy  and  instead  of  being  the  petted 
young  lady  boarder  to  whom  everyone  must  bow 
down,  and  before  whose  desires  all  other  caprices 
must  yield,  might  herself  turn  into  a  very  comfort- 
able and  soothing  Lady  Bountiful. 

Constance  felt  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  when 
Elizabeth  bathed  her  forehead  with  eau-de-cologne, 
and  forced  her  to  eat'some  delicious  hothouse  grapes. 

"I  do  hope,  Betty,  when  you  marry  and  have  a 
house  of  your  own,  you  '11  ask  me  to  come  and  stay 


with  you,"  she  said  impulsively.  "  The  fact  is,  I  do 
pine  for  a  luxurious  life,  and  even  to  have  it  for  a 
month  would  be  a  treat." 

"But  I'm  not  going  to  marry,  Con." 

**  Oh,  nonsense  I  Everyone  says  you  are.  They 
say  that's  why  you're  leaving  us." 

'*  It  is  untrue.  Aunt  Fanny  has  almost  forced  me  to 
promise  that  I  will  go  abroad  with  her  next  winter. 
She  says  it  is  an  old  promise,  and  I  must  redeem  it. 
I  don't  want  to.  Frankly,  I  would  rather  stay  here 
with  all  of  you." 

"That  is  good  of  you,  Betty;  you  always  were  a 
ni?e  creature,  and  not  a  bit  spoiled  by  your  wealth. 
And  so  you  really  are  not  going  to  be  married  ? " 

"  No ;  you  ought  never  to  listen  to  idle  rumours." 

"But  there  is  no  smoke  without  a  little  fire. 
Rumour  not  only  gave  the  report,  but  even  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  lucky  man.    Mr.  Stan — Stan ^" 

Elizabeth  put  her  hand  with  unnecessary  violence 
over  Constance's  mouth. 

"  Don't  say  it.  Con,  don't  say  it ! "  she  implored. 

"  Well,  I  won't,  if  you  don't  want  me  to ;  you  need 
not  be  so  rough — ^you  have  quite  brought  my  head- 
ache back  again.  I  heard  it  when  I  was  out  this 
morning,  and  thought  it  quite  an  interesting  little  bit 
of  gossip,  and  I  ran  home  to  tell  Patty,  for  the  most 
interesting  part  is  that  she  has  been  staying  in  the 
same  house  with  this  Mr.  Stanhope." 

"Oh,  Constance,  you  have  not  been  so  terribly 
indiscreet  as  to  tell  Patty  such  an  idle  bit  of  gossip  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  have  told  her ;  she  took  it  quite  coolly,  and 
as  if  she  knew  all  about  it.  What  a  pity  it  is  not  true  I 
Stanhope  is  a  nice  name,  and  I  was  picturing  to 
myself  your  wedding-dress  and  trousseau,  and  then 
your  house,  and  all  the  etceteras.  I  thought,  perhaps 
too  you  would  ask  us  to  be  your  bridesmaids.  You 
know  we  are  quite  your  nearest  girl  relations,  and 
people  often  have  uneven  numbers  now  as  bridesmaids. 
Ethel  and  I  would  have  made  a  couple,  and  Patty 
would  have  done  very  well  by  herself.  Patty  looks 
very  nice  when  she  is  dressed." 

"  Nice — nice  I  I  think  Patty  perfectly  lovely. 
There,  I  must  go  up-stairs  now,  Constance.  Take 
plenty  of  grapes,  and  lie  quiet,  and  let  me  hear  no- 
thing more  of  my  coming  wedding,  for  I  have  no 
intention  whatever  of  being  a  bride." 
{To  he  eondvded.) 
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rU  are  much  too  green  for  me,"  as  the  horse 
said   when  he   looked   over  the  gate   of  the 
neighbouring  field. 

How  often  we  hear  people  afiecting  to  despise 
in  others  certain  traits  which  they  themselves  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  develop. 

•  * .  *  «  •  * 

"  Silence  is  golden,"  as  the  magpie  said  when  she 
sucked  the  eggs  in  the  pigeon's  nest. 

It  must  not  always  be  held  that  when  people 
abstain  from  certain  faults  they  are  practising  the 


virtue  of  self-denial.  It  may  be  that  the  very  reason 
of  their  apparent  probity  is  the  commission  of  a 
greater  sin. 

"Pray  don't  let  me  inconvenience  you,"  as  the 
cuckoo  said  when  she  pushed  the  young  hedge- 
sparrow  out  of  its  nest. 

How  often  it  happens  that  selfish  people,  ever  seek- 
ing their  own  end,  express  anxiety  for  their  neigh- 
bours' welfare.  The  words  sound  well,  and  the  voice 
is  sympathetic,  but  the  elbowing  goes  on  all  the  same. 
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THK    UNSELFISHNESS    OK    TRUE    EVANGELICAL    RELIGION 


BY   THE   REV.    W.    HAY   M.    AITKEN, 


iOE8  £vau[felical  religion  tend 
tx)  make  ua  Belfish?  The 
charge  has  been  often 
brought,  and  snpported  by 
arguments  of  considerable 
plausibility.  A  religion  that 
makes  men  think  so  much 
of  their  own  salvation  and 
of  the  importance  of  en- 
suring their  ultimate  happiness,  and  of  escaping 
from  the  terrors  and  misery  of  future  retribution, 
must  of  necessity  induce  an  exaggerated  self-regard 
which  may  easily  degenerate  into  downright  selfish- 
ness, and  is  almost  certain  to  do  so.  Higher  objects 
and  aims  will  fail  to  affect  us  as  they  should, 
because  our  minds  will  be  of  necessity  self-engprossed, 
and  the  result  must  be  a  reproduction,  in  the  region 
of  morals  and  religion,  of  the  principles  of  conduct 
indicated  by  the  selfish  maxim  of  worldly,  commer- 
cial life — "Look  after  Number  One."  The  charge 
has  been  brought  not  only  by  those  who  have  lost 
all  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation,  but  also  by 
others  who,  while  retaining  the  name  and  profession 
of  Christians,  seem  to  be  strangely  ignorant  of,  or 
prejudiced  against,  the  elementary  principles  of  evan- 
gelical truth. 

I  wish  I  could  affirm  with  perfect  confidence  that 
the  charge  receives  no  sort  of  confirmation  from  what 
is  observed  in  the  lives  of  some  Christians  who  bear 
the  designation  of  Evangelical.  I  am  afraid  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  accusation  derives  only  too 
much  colour  from  what  is  frequently  witnessed  in 
the  conduct  and  character  of  such. 

In  the  first  place,  not  a  few  who  accept  Evanj?  i^'^i 
doctrine,  and  who  are  usually  spoken  of  as  Evang  .liral 
Christians  (although  their  Christianity  may  be  of  a 
very  questionable  type),  seem  possessed  wii'i  the  idea 
that  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  the  one  thing  aimed 
at  by  the  Christian  revelation,  and  tlLit  if  th'd  is 
attained  the  great  object  of  our  existence  is  oompa?  .ed. 
Further,  as  a  complement  of  this  notion,  the  thought 
prevails  that  this  salvation  being,  as  %11  Evangelicals 
teach,  the  gift  of  God  to  the  undeserving,  it  may  be 
obtained  at  any  time,  and  that  a  dying  b^tur  will  offer 
as  good  an  opportunity  as  any  other  for  t  braining  it, 
and  perhaps  better.  Ideas  of  this  kind,  seKiom  uttered 
in  so  many  words,  but  prevalent  in  tho  thoughts  of 
men,  do  tend  to  render  the  Christian  religion  (so- 
called)  in  their  case  the  very  minister  of  selfishness. 
For  if  this  be  the  true  view  of  the  object  and  purposes 
of  Christianity,  clearly  it  becomes  unnecessary  to 
trouble  one's  self  much  about  either  glorifying  God 
or  benefiting  the  world  in  which  we  live— sooner  or 
later  we  may  hope  to  be  saved,  and  "All  is  well 
that  ends  well." 
Passing  on  to  another  class  of  professing  Christians 


that  bear  the  name  of  Evangelical,  wc  cannot  heln 
observing  that  a  oertaln  number  of  thoi4e  who  accept 
Gospel  truth  have  their  minds  greatly  exercised  and 
their  thoughts  introverted  by  anxious  questionings  sa 
to  their  own  personal  salvation.  The  hymn,  happily 
now  old-fashioned,  but  which  used  to  be  a  most 
popular  and,  as  was  supposed,  highly  proper  hymn  for 
Evangelical  congregations  to  sing — 

"'T  i8  a  iwiiit  I  long  to  know, 

Oft  it  gives  me  anxious  tliought, 
Do  1  love  my  Gcxl  or  no? 
Am  I  His  or  am  I  not?" 

— represents  a  phase  of  thought  and  feeling  that  un- 
fortunately is  by  no  means  extinct  amongst  us  to-day. 
In  almost  all  Evangelical  congregations  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons  will  be  met  with  who  seem  to  live 
under  the  shadow  of  this  miserable  chronic  uncertainty, 
and  whose  higher  instincts  and  nobler  impulses  are 
paralysed  by  this  wretched  habit  of  introversion. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  persons  who  bear  the 
Evangelical  name  that  seem  to  give  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  to  blaspheme  it  in  this  respect. 
The  saddest  spectacle  of  all  has  yet  to  be  contem- 
plated. We  cannot,  I  fear,  deny  that  there  exists 
amongst  us  to-day  a  large  clas6  of  persons  who  will 
tell  you  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  they  believe 
that  they  are  justified  and  accepted  before  God,  and 
have  been  so  for  years,  whose  lives  none  the  less  seem 
destitute  of  any  of  those  higher  impulses,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  that  holy  enthusiasm  of  devotion,  which  one 
might  expect  would  necessarily  characterise  those  who 
have  felt  the  power  of  the  grace  of  God  in  their 
hearts. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  of  Christians  whose  lives 
are  disgraced  and  whose  profession  is  discredited  by 
flagrant  inconsistencies,  but  rather  of  those  who  lead 
an  easy-going,  self -pleasing,  self-indulgent  life — a  life 
that  is  distinguished  in  no  respect  as  to  its  moral 
character  and  complexion  from  that  which  is  lived  by 
their  worldly  neighbours,  except  that  they  perhaps 
abstain  from  certain  particular  forms  of  worldly 
pleasure,  and  make  a  distinct  profession  of  general 
interest  in  religious  matters.  The  moral  attitude  of 
these  so-called  Evangelical  Christians  might  be  ex- 
pressed somewhat  after  this  manner  :  "  We  are  saved, 
and  therefore  we  may  take  things  easy ;  all  has  been 
done  for  us,  and  therefore  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves about  doing."  Thus,  while,  as  I  have  said,  they 
do  not  usually  lapse  into  any  very  gross  and  flagrant 
inconsistencies,  their  lives  appear  to  be  destitute  of 
those  higher  features  of  positive  and  aggressive  good- 
ness which  one  meets  with  sometimes  even  amongst 
those  who  make  no  sort  of  religious  profession.  Their 
life  of  unprofitable  self-indulgence  contrasts  un- 
favourably with  the  career  of  the  philanthropist,  the 
sooial   reformer,   or   even   the   honest   and   earnest 
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politician.  Wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  what  I  may  de- 
scribe as  (for  I  know  no  other  word  that  expresses 
what  I  mean  so  well)  tnnug  respectability  and  self- 
complacency,  these  gfood  people  live  out  their  lives 
apparently  without  a  misgiving  or  a  fear,  bat  ap- 
parently without  either  progress  or  profit,  just  because, 
as  they  would  tell  you,  they  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  grace,  and  trust  to  the  merits  of  their  Saviour. 

Such  is  the  case,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  against 
Evangelical  religion.  Is  the  accusation  true,  or  is  it 
false? 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  we  reply  that  it  is 
radically  and  essentially  false,  yet  we  hasten  to  add 
that  those  who  make  it  may  be  to  some  extent  excused 
for  their  error,  since,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  so  much 
to  suggest  it  in  the  lives  of  some  who  are,  at  any  rate, 
Evangelical  in  name.  When,  however,  we  come  to 
look  at  facts  as  distinct  from  appearances,  we  shall 
find  that  in  each  of  the  cases  to  which  I  have  referred 
that  which  we  deprecate  in  character  or  conduct  is 
attributable  not  to  Evangelical  religion,  but  to  the 
absence  of  it ;  is  not  the  legitimate  outcome  of  its 
principles,  but  springs,  from  either  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  them,  or  a  total  ignorance  of  what  those  prin- 
ciples are. 

To  begin  with  the  first  class,  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  affirmed  that  the  Grospel  of  Christ  nowhere 
represents  the  salvation  of  the  soul  as  the  great  end  of 
our  existence  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  meets  us  at  the  very 
outset  of  our  Christian  career  with  the  offer  of  salva- 
tion ;  pressing  salvation  upon  us  and  demanding  its 
immediate  acceptation,  in  order  that,  this  question 
being  set  at  rest  for  ever,  we  may  be  free  to  pursue 
other  objects,  and  to  live  for  ends  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  our  nature.  The  gift  of  eternal  life  to 
every  believing  soul  leaves  that  soul  sufficiently  *'  at 
leisure  from  itself  "  to  be  able  to  inquire,  *'  Lord,  what 
wouldst  Thou  have  me  to  do?"  While  the  joy  of 
that  salvation  stimulates  all  the  instincts  of  bene- 
volence in  our  nature,  and  disposes  us  eagerly  to  long 
that  others  may  be  partakers  of  a  like  blessedness. 

Yet  again,  the  Christian  who  bears  the  name  of 
Evangelical  and  yet  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt 
and  fear  continuously  exercised  as  to  his  own  salvation, 
might  do  well  to  pause  and  ask  himself  what  imagin- 
able right  he  can  have  to  the  name  which  he  claims. 
Evangel  means  "glad  tidings,"  but  where  is  there  a 
semblance  of  glad  tidings  in  a  religion  of  morbid 
terrors  and  melancholy  misgivings  1  Surely  it  is  not 
because  such  persons  are  Evangelical,  but  because 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  simplicity  of  Evangelical 
truth,  that  they  are  in  their  lives  and  experience  thus 
introverted.  Surely,  the  Gospel  revelation  has  been 
expressly  designed  to  set  our  minds  at  rest  upon  this 
point,  assuring  us  as  it  does  of  God's  pardon  and 
acceptance  the  moment  that  we,  as  repentant  sinners, 
cast  ourselves  believingly  upon  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ. 

But  now  we  pass  on  to  the  case  of  the  third  class 
of  persons  to  whom  I  have  referred  as  giving  occasion 


for  these  accusations  against  Evangelical  religion. 
At  first,  it  would  really  seem  as  if  this  particokr 
genus  Iwvilnum  were  the  distinct  and  definite  pro- 
duct of  Evangelical  principles,  and  that  apart  from 
these  such  a  type  could  never  have  been  produced. 
And,  indeed,  we  should  be  right  in  admitting  that 
they  are  a  product  of  Evangelical  tfoching^  such  as  ii 
too  often  is,  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
Evangelical  principles. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  existence  of  this  clad» 
of  persons  is  due  to  a  fundamental  miaconoeption  of 
what  Evangelical  truth  really  implies.  The  penwm 
that  I  am  referring  to  see  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Cro# 
a  provision  made  for  their  salvation  from  the  wrath 
of  God  and  His  judgment  against  sin.  They  fail 
clearly  to  see  that  the  way  of  escape  from  the  penalty 
lies  in  the  judgment  of  God  against  the  sin.  Ther 
derive  comfort  from  the  theory  of  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment, but  they  fail  to  discern  what  is  implied  in  the 
union  of  Him  who  makes  the  atonement  with  thoe 
who  are  benefited  by  it. 

But  before  going  further  into  these  oonsideradons,  a:> 
we  shall  do  in  a  few  moments,  let  us  offer  an  answer 
in  the  concrete  to  this  particular  accusation  a^rainst 
Evangelical  Christianity,  by  pointing  to  the  character 
and  career  of  St  PauL  One  would  need  considerable 
temerity  to  affirm  that  St  Paul  was  an  example  of 
Evangelical  selfishness.  Few  men  in  the  world's  hu- 
tory  have  ever  led  a  more  unselfish  life.  Begardleai 
of  all  considerations  of  self -gratification  and  self- 
indulgence,  this  hero  of  Christianity  presses  forward 
in  his  course,  running  his  race  and  fighting  his  {rood 
fight  with  an  energy  and  devotion  which  have  been 
the  admiration  of  mankind  from  that  day  to  thi:^ 
Wherever  he  went  the  light  of  Truth  blazed  forth 
into  the  darkened  world,  through  his  untiring  zeal 
and  unselfish  devotion.  He  was  content  to  count  the 
loss  of  all  things  gain,  if  only  he  might  finish  his 
course  and  fulfil  his  ministry. 

Now,  we  all  of  us  doubtless  aimire  the  mto- 
but  do  we  sufficiently  realise  that  the  man  was  what 
he  was  just  because  he  was  an  Enangclical  ChriMian* 
When  a  man  is  particularly  distinguished  or  suooessfnl 
in  any  walk  of  life,  whether  in  commerce  or  in  litera- 
ture, or  in  politics  or  in  professional  avocations  the 
intelligent  observer,  who  desires  to  profit  by  an  illn^ 
trious  example,  will  naturally  and  rightly  inquire 
wherein  the  secret  of  the  man's  success  liesL  Con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  purpose  it  aimed  at,  and 
the  work  that  it  accomplished,  St.  Paul's  career  was 
surely  a  splendid  success. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  discover  wherein  the  secret  of 
this  success  lay,  and  St  Paul  himself  shall  answer  the 
inquiry ;  he  does  answer  it  in  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages  in  his  writings,  by  the  very  strongest 
assertion  of  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  Evin- 
gelical  truth.  In  2  Cor.  v.  H,  15,  he  represents  hm- 
self  as  under  the  dominating  infiuence  of  a  oonstraininfT 
power—**  The  love  of  Christ,"  he  says,  "  oonstraineth 
us."    We  need  not  pause  to  inquire,  though  the  point 
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has  been  carefully  discussed,  whether  the  gfenitive  in 
this  sentence  is  what  grrammarians  describe  as  objec- 
tive or  subjective ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  sentence 
speaks  of  our  love  for  Christ,  or  Christ^s  love  for  us. 
The  plain  fact  is,  the  two  are  one,  the  mighty  love  of 
Christ  affectin*ir  and  layintc  hold  of  the  human  heart 
awakens  the  reciprocal  affection  there,  and  becomes 
the  mightiest  factor  in  all  true  Christian  experience. 

But  how  is  this  love  kindled,  and,  on  Christ's  side. 
how  is  it  displayed  \  St.  Paul  replies — '  Because  we 
thus  judjre  if  one  died  for  all,  then  all  died ;  and  that 
He  died  for  all  that  they  who  live  should  not  hence- 
forth live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  who  died 
for  them  and  rose  again."  What  is  this  death  of  all 
to  which  St.  Paul  ascribes  these  notable  consequences 
in  his  own  personal  experience? 

We  have  to  go  a  long  way  back  in  human  his- 
tory for  ananswer.  It  has  been  truly  and  strikinijly 
said  by  Archer  Butler  that  before  the  fall  the  law 
of  man's  life  was  out  of  self  and  in  God,  after 
the  fall  the  law  of  man's  life  came  to  be  out  of 
God  and  in  self.  Self-assertion  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  primal  sin  of  man,  and  self-assertion  has 
been  the  root-sin  of  human  conduct  all  through  the 
ages.  The  New  Adam  began  his  career  by  exhibiting 
the  life  of  God-assertion,  as  opposed  to  the  Old- Adam 
life  of  self-assertion.  He  concluded  His  career  by 
consenting  to  become  the  representative  of  man's 
self-assertion,  in  order  that  representing  it  He  might 
slay  it.  He  consented  to  undergo  Himself  such  a 
judgment  as  it  deserved,  and  by  exposing  it  to  judg- 
ment to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

How  does  His  atoning  work  affect  us  ?  Surely  just 
in  this  way,  that  the  rebel  creature,  the  self -asserting 
self,  God's  rival  and  opponent,  has  been  crucified  in 
Him.  We  thus  judge — if  One  died  for  all,  all  died  ; 
but  now  the  question  for  each  individual  soul  to  face 
is  this :  Do  I  consent  to  the  death  of  the  rebel  crea- 
ture in  me  as  represented  by  Christ  ?  Am  I  content  to 
perform  the  same  act  of  judgment  as  did  the  great 
Apostle  ?  Where  that  rebel  creature  lives,  and  is  al- 
lowed to  live,  he  still  must  needs  live  under  the  judg- 
ment and  wrath  of  God.    God  can  and  will  make  no 


terms  with  him.  Do  we  desire  to  benefit  by  the  Cross  / 
then  let  us  ask  ourselves,  Are  we  willing  to  see  our  old 
man  crucified  in  Jesu's  death?  Do  we  shrink  from 
this  ?  then  let  us  not  console  ourselves  by  the  thought 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  our  Substitute., 

The  very  word  "  substitute,"  though  it  is  not  an  alto- 
gether improper  one,  and  has  its  uses,  may  yet  be  most 
misleading.  God  forbid  that  we  should  so  regard  Him  as 
our  Substitute  as  to  believe  that  He  died  in  order  that 
our  rebel  self  might  not  have  to  die ;  rather  let  us 
put  it,  He  died  in  order  to  ensure  its  death.  If,  then, 
we  claim  the  benefits  of  redemption,  and  entertain  the 
hope  of  salvation  through  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  option  with  us  whether  we  will  or 
whether  we  will  not  surrender  ourselves  to  God,  to 
live  for  His  glory  and  the  benefit  of  man.  We  have 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  The  old  life,  which  had  self 
for  its  centre,  having  been  crucified,  and  we  being 
saved  by  its  crucifixion,  there  is  nothing  now  left  for 
us  but  the  new  life,  which  has  God  for  its  centre,  and 
whose  motto  is, "  Lord,  what  wouldst  Thou  have  me  to 
do?" 

"  Not  to  myself,"  is  the  primary  law  of  Resur- 
rection experience.  The  new  life,  received  through 
the  death  of  Christ,  comes  not  from  self,  and  tends 
not  to  self.  "  All  things,"  as  the  Apostle  in  the  same 
passive  to  which  I  have  already  referred  goes  on  to 
say,  "  are  of  God,  and  therefore  all  things  must  be  to 
G<xi"  In  a  Divinely  ordained  circulation,  the  new 
life,  flowing  from  the  heart  of  Divine  Eternal  Love, 
enters  ours — becomes  in  ours  a  constraining  force, 
sweeps  us  on  in  a  life  of  holy  enthusiasm,  through 
deeds  of  love  and  devotion,  to  realise  the  blessedness 
of  sacrifice,  and  thus  fits  us  for  sharing  ultimately  the 
glories  of  our  self-sacrificing  Lord. 

Evangelical  religion  requires  no  apology ;  what  it 
seeks  is  an  honest  and  adequate  presentation  of  its 
case  in  human  life  and  conduct  Where  this  is  given 
it  must  ever  hold  its  own.  and  commend  itself  to-day, 
as  it  did  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  to  the  admiration  of 
mankind  as  a  revelation  of  the  unselfish  benevolence 
and  self-sacrificing  love  of  God  exhibited  in  the  cha- 
racter and  in  the  life  of  man. 


NEWTON     AND     VOLTAIRE     ON     PROPHECY. 

BY  THE  KEY.  TRYON  EDWARDS,  D.D.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,   U.S.A. 


^  T  is  a  singular  and  remarkable  fact  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  work  on 
the  prophecies  of  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  the  Revelation,  said  that  if  the 
predictions  of  these  books  were  true, 
as  he  well  knew  they  were,  then  it 
would  be  necessary  that  some  new  modes  of  travel- 
ling should  be  invented  and  brought  into  use.  And 
he  further  said,  that  the  knowledge  of  mankind 
would  so  be  increased  before  a  certain  date  or  time 


alluded  to  in  the  prophecy  (namely  the  1,260  years, 
which  most  commentators  agree  in  fixing  not  far 
from  A.D.  1860),  that  men  would  be  able  to  travel 
at  the  rate  of  some  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

Voltaire,  seeing  this  statement  of  Newton,  in  the 
sneering  spirit  of  scepticism  said,  "Now  look  at  the 
mighty  mind  of  Newton,  the  great  philosopher  who 
discovered  the  law  of  gravitation.  When  he  became 
an  old  man  and  reached  the  time  of  his  dotage,  he 
began  to  study  the  book  called  the  Bible,  and  in 
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The  Quiver. 


order  to  give  credit  to  its  fabulous  nonHense  he 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  knowledj?e  of  man- 
kind will  yet  be  so  increased,  that  by-and-by  we 
shall  be  able  to  travel  fifty  miles  an  hour !  Poor 
dotard ! " 

Probably  the  sneer  of  the  philosophic  infidel 
afforded  a  laugh  to  his  sceptical  friends ;  and  both 
he  and  they  doubtless  thought  his  remarks  an  evidence 
of  his  wisdom,  and  of  the  su()erstitious  weakness  and 
credulity  of  Newton.  But  if  the  most  confirmed 
sceptic  were  to  go  upon  a  railroad  train  to-day,  would 
he  not  be  compelled  to  say  that  Newton  was  the  dis- 
cerning and  wise  philosopher,  and  Voltaire,  if  either, 
the  '•  poor  old  dotard  / " 

So  late  as  a.d.  1810,  when  railroads  were  first 
planned  in  England,  the  London  Quarterly  Itericw 
said,  ''We  cannot  but  laugh  at  an  idea  so  utterly 
impracticable  as  that  of  a  road  of  iron,  on  which  they 
say  one  may  travel  by  steam  !  Can  anything  be  more 
absurd  or  laughable  than  the  idea  of  a  steam-pro- 
pelled wagon,  moving  twice  as  fast  as  our  rapid  mail 
coaches  ?  It  would  be  much  more  possible  to  travel 
from  Woolwich  to  the  Arsenal  by  the  aid  of  a  Congreve 
rocket!"  And  but  a  few  years  later,  in  a.d.  1825, 
when  a  London  paper  spoke  of  railroads  as  already  in 
operation  in  England,  and  soon  to  be  built  in  America, 
the  cars  to  go  ten  or  even  twenty  miles  an  hour,  a 
gentleman  of  high  standing  and  intelligence,  who 
afterwards  became  a  distinguished  member  of  the 


United  Stat<es  Congress,  said,  "Well,  the  man  who 
can  swallow  such  stories  as  that  must  have  a  throat 
larger  than  that  of  the  whale  that  swallowed 
Jonah  ! "  And  yet  here  was  Newton,  the  Christian 
philosopher,  taught  by  God's  inspired  Word,  predict- 
ing, more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  result** 
which  have  been  far  more  than  realised  at  the  pre- 
sent day  I 

In  more  senses  than  one,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  **  The 
entrance  of  Thy  words  giveth  light " — light  as  to  all 
that  is  interesting  and  valuable  for  this  world,  as  well 
as  for  all  that  relates  to  the  world  to  come.  As  good 
old  George  Herbert  says,  "The  Bible  opens  to  us 
millions  of  surprises."  And  Goethe  says,  -  It  is  » 
belief  in  the  Bible,  the  fruit  of  deep  meditation,  which 
has  served  me  as  the  guide  of  my  moral  and  literary 
life."  Sir  John  Herschel  says,  "  All  human  disooverie.s 
and  inventions  seem  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
more  and  more  confirming  the  truths  of  the  Bible," 
And  the  Bible  is  not  only,  as  D  wight  says,  "  A  window 
in  this  prison-house  of  ho[>e.  through  which  we  look 
into  eternity,"  but  it  is  the  safest  of  all  guides,  for  the 
life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  for  the  life  that  is  to  come. 
Not  only,  as  Flavel  says,  does  it  "teach  us  the  best 
way  of  living,  the  noblest  way  of  suffering,  and  the 
most  comfortable  way  of  dying,"  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Newton,  it  often  anticipates  the  discoveries  of  science, 
and  foresees  and  foretells  some  of  the  wisest  and  most 
useful  inventions  of  men. 


THE    NATURAL    POETRY    OF    FOOTPATHS. 


^T'HEKE   is  a  sootliiug  .s*)ltnc.ss  in   tlie  souutl  ot* 
^       the  distinctive  word  in  our  title — Footpaths — 
apart  altogether   from   what   the   term   com- 
passes in  the  way  of  suggesting  endless  glimpses  of 


meadow,  woodland,  and  winning  stream.  The  hard, 
matter-of-fact  highway,  where  the  strong  strive  in 
their  ^wwer  with  varie«i  results,  and  where  the  weak 
are  trodden  down  in  a  strife  in  which  chivalry  and 


'  We  turn  aside  towards  the  soft  green  footpathB."— p.  825. 
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mercy  have  frequently  u  scant  place,  is,  it  is  true,  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  our  relationships  with  toil  and 
strife  ;  but  it  ix  alike  essential  to  our  spiritual  life 
that  we  turn  aside  from  this  dusty  and  travel -stained 
highway  towards  the  soft,  green,  moss  fringed  foot- 
paths, where  we  may  hear  the  witching  music  of 
Nature's  minstrelsies,  or  touch  with  reverent  tinger 
the  hem  of  "the  living  garment  of  God."  If  we 
would  have  quiet  enjoyment  which  will  leave  our 
souls  wholesome  and  our  to!igucs  untainted,  we  can 
readily  find  it  in  those  delectable  regions  to  which 
the  humble  grassy  footpath  leads.  We  can  have 
there  psalms  from  feathered  throats,  sung  beneath 
aisles  of  green  beeches  moist  and  transparent  in  the 
lirst  Hush  of  summer  sunshine.  The  melodious 
choristers,  too,  never  break  engagements  ;  Hattery 
turns  not  their  dainty  hea4is,  and  their  songs  are  as 
much  filled  with  the  sweetness  of  high-bom  praise  as 
were  ever  the  harmonies  of  the  glowing  seraphim. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  delightful  nooks,  trout- 
]K>o1s,  shining  shallows,  and  shady  dells,  to  which 
our  footpaths  and  country  lanes  lead,  those  green, 
meandering  ways  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  the 
unconventional  and  open-hearted  traveller.  We 
experience  an  exultant  sense  of  freedom  the  moment 
we  leave  the  hard  grit  of  the  dusty  highway,  and 
touch  the  soft,  springy  turf.  We  have,  at  once, 
that  indefinable  touch  with  Nature  in  sight,  scent, 
and  sound  ;  and,  before  we  arc  well  aware  of  it,  we 
discover  ourselves  audibly  reassuring  the  startletl 
squirrel  as  he  skips  from  us — a  living,  nimble  lino  in 
Nature's  epic — into  the  midst  of  the  screening 
branches  of  the  umbrageous  elm.  What  a  charming 
bird-medley,  too!  All  around  call  and  answer  arc 
sent  from  bank  to  tree,  from  dell  to  sky.  Chatter, 
gossip,  cawing  (and  this  latter  not  without  humour 
in  leering  askances  and  wonderful  inflection  of  notes), 
and  thin  metallic  piping  songs  from  tiny  bird-dames, 
fall  on  our  ears  as  we  pass  from  nook  to  nook  along 
our  footpath  ;  whilst  from  high  overhead,  in  one  rill 
of  unbroken  melody,  descends  the  lark's  song,  filtered 
through  half  a  league  of  summer  air. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  be  able  to  trace  the 
influence  which  rural  footpaths  have  had,  if  not  in 
creating,  at  least  in  giving  complexional  colour  to, 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  Arcadian  scenes  with 
which  our  great  poets  have  dowered  our  literature. 
We  will  warrant  that  Chaucer  had  many  a  charming 
footpath  in  his  mind's  eye,  when  he  wrote  the  im- 
mortal prologue  to  his  **  Canterbury  Tales,"  a  bit  of 
writing  fresh  with  meadow  sweetness  :  — 

•*  Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  schowres  swootc 
The  drought  of  Marche  hath  perced  to  the  rootc, 
And  bathud  every  veyne  in  swich  licour. 
Of  which  vertue  engendered  is  the  flour: 
When  ZephiniB  eek  with  his  sweet  breeth 
Knspirud  hath  in  every  holt  and  heeth 
The  tendrc  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonno 
Hath  in  the  Uam  his  halfc  cours  i-roniu*. 
And  Rmall  fowles  niaken  niclo-die. 
That  nlepen  al  the  night  with  open  yhe. 
80  priketh  hem  nature  in  her  corages." 


"  Call  and  answer  are  sent  from  bank  to  tree." 

Again,  what  charming  tales  could  be  toUl  by  that 
footpath  which  led  from  Stratford  to  Shottery,  the 
}>atli  which,  in  hamionious  sympathy,  oft  echoed  to 
the  tread  of  William  Shakespeare  as  he  boundeti 
along  with  love's  light  step  to  see  his  sweet  Ann 
Hathaway,  having  blithe  songs  upon  his  lips  and 
sweeter  madrigals  within  his  soul.  Surely  this 
Warwickshire  lane  has  a  right  to  one  of  the  fore- 
most places  in  lovers'  walks  for  all  time  ! 

Some  of  the  most  exquisite  scenes  from  our 
]>astoraI  poeta  are  eminently  suggestive  of  verdurous 
footpaths  fringed  with  the  speedwell  and  anemone, 
and  all  redolent  with  the  wild  violet's  breath.  In 
Allan  Ramsay's  pastoral  "The  (Jentle  Shepherd," 
sweet  are  the  sylvan  footpaths  which  lead  to  tluit 
dell  of  sport,  and  song,  and  homely  mirth,  "  Habbie's 
Howe."  They  are  associated,  too,  with  that  journey 
towards  the  tiny  elfln  folk,  when — 

"  Bonnie  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen," 

and  they  are  also  interwoven  with  that  splendid  hour 
of  poetic  sauntering  when  Wordsworth  had  that  de- 
lightful vision  of  the  '*  Highland  Reaper  "— 

"  WiU  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  i 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-olF  things, 
And  battles  long  ago : 
Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay. 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day i 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again ! " 

If  you  are  desirous  of  going  back,  even  for  one 
brief  hour,  to  the  unsullie<l   glory  of  Nature,  leave 
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the  whirl  of  the  highway,  and  turn  aside  into  the 
first  shady  footpath  whicli  leads  to  the  warm  breast 
of  mother  Earth.  On  the  crowded  highway  you  will 
find  much  that  glitters  and  much  that  is  false. 
Frequently  gilded  rascality  rolls  past  you  there, 
in  his  liveried  chariot ;  and  mayhap  he  may  stop 
and  ask  you  to  accept  a  "  lift,'^  to  suit  his  own  ends. 
Satan  himself  may  even  ask  you,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  to  ride  with  him  through  the  mazes  of  the 
motley  cavalcade.  Note  well,  however,  that  he 
would  never  dream  of  asking  you  for  a  quiet  walk 
along  a  green  lane  or  a  moss-fringed  footpath  ;  in 
the  latter  event  there  would  be  a  chance  of  his 
being  circumvented  or  outwitted,  a  contingency  not 
to  be  thought  of  in  his  arrangements. 

Now  and  again,  at  long  intervals,  in  this  undress, 
non-official  sort  of  footpath  rambling,  you  may  meet 
with  a  specimen  of  that  picturesque  bit  of  humanity, 
the  tramp.  Well,  as  a  rule,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as 
rather  interestiug  and  enjoyable  than  otherwise  ;  he 


IB,  in  fact,  one  of  the  features  of  the  scenery,  and  is 
almost  as  much  an  artistic  bit  in  the  landscape  as 
the  pollai-ds  by  the  side  of  the  quiet  stream,  or  the 
familiar  church  tower  glimmering  through  the  waving 
elms.  If  he  should  be  sober  and  clean -tougued,  the 
chances  are  that  his  scraps  of  information  may  be 
decidedly  interesting. 

There  is  another  human  factor,  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  1  atural  poetry  of  footpaths,  and 
which  it  may  be  yoi  ir  lucky  hap  to  discover  thereon — 
the  fine,  healthy,  typical  boy  who  has  just  touched 
his  ieens.  Who  is  there  that  has  undertaken  a 
joui  ley  of  discovery  amongst  the  glades  and  streams, 
which  are  the  chambers  leading  from  the  footpath 
corridor,  who  has  not  found  this  beaming  boy  al- 
ready in  full  possession  ?  Yet,  after  all,  he  would  be  a 
heartless  cynic  who  would  contest  that  boy's  claim 
to  the  friendly  relationship  with  Nature  which  seems 
to  be  part  of  his  personality.  There  is  a  delightful 
finality  about  his  general  bearing  amongst  the  woods 
and  streams,  which  creates  a  kind  of  fear  in  one  as 
to  asking  him,  even  in  the  meekest  terms,  to  show 

lot  far  to 
e  has  nut 
forgotten 
wayward 
n,  kindly 
[)s  strange 
gotten  or 
on  to  see 
existence. 
nchaXance 
B  healtliy 
y  true  is 
ring  boy  ! 
Dut  sleep, 
»f  a  dozen 
[id  mossy 
ture,  and 
e  part  of 
^ith  your 
ne-dotted 
ind- swept 
m  in  full 
i,  he  runs 


'The  familiar  church  tower  glimmering  through  the  waving  elms.'* 
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down  his  game,  he  tries  to  outwit— and  frequently 
with  success — some  of  the  most  cunning  creatures  of 
wood  and  field.  He  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own,  and 
in  one  respect  is  as  yet  a  glorious  savage  ;  his  tastes 
are  still  primitive,  and  have  not  heen  vitiated  hy  the 
sometimes  doubtful  ingredients  of  an  overwhelming 
civilisation.  There  is  no  sentiment  or  affectation  in 
this  boy  whom  you  come  across  in  one  of  the  dells 
leading  from  your  footpath,  and,  consequently,  po 
imperfection  or  prophecy  of  wreck  ;  he  is  as  jubilant 
and  melodious  at  heart  is  the  lark  that  sings  over- 
head. He  knows  not  what  faithlessness  means,  and 
has  never  yet  wandered  near  the  abyss  of  doubt,  far 
less  looked  into  its  gloomy  depths.  His  lifers  sky 
has  never  yet  been  clouded,  and  if  a  passing  shower 
has  fallen  at  intervals,  kind  Nature  has  hitherto 
always  contrived  to  weave  a  rainbow  into  the  back- 
ground. Such  a  healthful  vision  coming  across  your 
footpath  is  a  double  blessing ;  it  gives  you  backward- 
looking,  tender  thoughts,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
new  revelation  of  the  infinite  possibilities,  under 
God's  grace,  contained  in  a  young  human  heart. 

If  you  would  know  a  county,  or  a  section  of  a 
county,  thoroughly,  you  must  thread  its  every  foot- 
path, and  that  with  loving  and  careful  step.  What 
delectable  bits  of  scenery  and  charming  glimpses  of 
doniestic  happiness  are  compassed  by  them  !  They 
lead  the  merry  children  with  shining  faces  to  school 
in  the  bright  summer  morns;  many  a  trysting-gate 
lies  across  their  course;  and  often,  at  the  close  of 


eve,  their  winding  stretch  takes  tlie  shepherd  lad 
over  the  dividing  hills  to  her  he  loves  so  fondly. 
And,  when  they  are  far  from  the  noisy  highway  in 
the  loneliness  and  silence  which  surround  them — 

**  A  whispering  blade 
Of  grass,  a  wailful  gnat,  a  bee  bustling 
Down  in  the  blue-bells,  or  a  wren  light-rustling 
Among  sere  leaves  and  twigs,  might  all  be  heard." 

Ere  we  leave  the  sweet,  simple  charms  of  rural 
footpaths  and  part  with  each  other  on  the  dusty 
highway,  it  might  be  pleasing  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
their  aspect  in  relationship  to  the  blessed  weekly 
day  of  rest.  There  conld  be  no  picture  more 
charming  and  tender  than  an  English  landscape 
threaded  by  these  footpaths,  each  one  being  dotted 
with  rich  and  poor,  reverently  wending  their  way 
to  the  house  of  prayer.  The  noises  of  labour  are  all 
hushed,  and  the  only  sound  that  mingles  with  the 
lark's  song  is  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  on  the  silent, 
sleeping  hills.  Those  footpaths  have  no  higher  or 
nobler  mission  in  all  their  service  to  man  than  that 
of  leading  weary,  yearning  hearts  to  that  sacred 
house  in  which  the  consolations  of  the  higher  life 
are  given,  and  where  dwell  charity,  compassion, 
humility,  and  love.  There,  too,  all  around,  beneath 
the  overshadowing  elms  and  the  solemn  yews,  are  our 
beloved  dead,  safely  folded  in  by  the  tender,  lowly, 
sheltering  grass.  To  this  field  of  grassy  mounds  all 
footpaths  lead;  its  portals,  however,  are  not  the 
doors  of  darkness,  but  the  gates  of  endless  day ! 
Alexander  Lamont. 


WHAT   MRS.    THWAITES   DID. 


CHAPTER   I. — ^WHAT   DID   MRS.    THWAITES   INTEND 
TO   DO? 

was  a  lovely  sum.:ier  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Duncan,  wife  of  the  Vicar  of  Holm- 
by,  was  giving  an  outdoor  enter- 
tainment to  the  district  visitors. 
As  a  matter  of  oonrse,  Mrs.  Thwaites 
had  been  invited,  and  equally  as  a 
matter  of  course  she  had  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  there  she  was  now, 
seated  in  a  oomfortable  garden-chair, 
in  the  shadow  of  a  fading  laburnum, 
with  the  glistening  skirt  of  her  black 
silk  dress  spread  out  aztonnd  her.  and 
the  Vicar  in  attendance. 
"Oh,  no!''  the  little  old  lady  is  saying,  her  keen 
grey-blue  eyes  peering  ^vatchfully  the  while  at  every- 
body and  everything  within  her  ken,  from  beneath 
the  broad,  waving  lace  that  borders  her  elegant  sun- 
shade. '*  Dear  me,  no !  Mr.  Fermor  never  comes  to  see 
iiie  I — that  is,  he  has  called  once — only  once  I  But,  a 
poor  lone  widow  " — with  a  pathetic  sigh — "  what  can 
I  expect  ?  Ah,  there  he  is  now  with  Miss  Kirby ! "  a 
little  eagerly,  as  the  oorate  oroeses  the  lawn,  looking 


down  at  a  pretty  girl  in  a  white  dress,  who  is  walk- 
ing quietly  at  his  side. 

'•  Miss  Kirby  often  spends  an  hour  with  yon,  docs 
she  not  ? "  inquires  the  Vicar  easily.  Mrs.  Thwaites' 
complaints  and  insinuations  never  go  for  much  with 
him.  She  is  a  busy  and  conscientious  worker  among 
all  classes,  and  would  be  a  perfect  treasure  in  his 
parish,  were  it  not  for  her  one  great  failing,  of  which, 
however,  he  sometimes  wonders  if  she  is  even  con- 
scious.  But,  meantime,  she  is  replying  to  his  question. 

"  Oh,  dear  no ! "  with  a  slight  shrug,  and  shaking 
off  a  tiny  blue  butterfly  that  has  lighted  on  her  black 
lace  shawL  "  I  am  no  favourite  with  Eleanor  Kirby ; 
but  her  aunt.  Miss  Wheatland,  calls  occasionally. 
Eleanor  is  going  to  Barberton,  to  the  Johnstones',  to- 
morrow, I  believe.  She  lived  with  them  for  some 
time  after  her  mother's  death,  I  have  understood; 
and  there  has  always  been  a  strong  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  families  ever  since." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Vicar  absently,  and  before  Mrs. 
Thwaites  can  add  to  her  speech  the  point  which  she 
has  all  ready  in  her  mind,  as  well  as  on  the  end  of  her 
tongue.  Mr.  Djinoan  is  called  away  to  greet  some  late 
arrivals.    And  upon  this,  Mrs.  Thwaites  immediately 
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Hetties  herself  back  in  the  creakinjr  wici^er  chair,  and 
prepares  to  bestow  her  undivided  attention  upon  the 
young  couple  who  are  still  well  within  her  view. 

Edward  Fermor,  the  curate,  is  seven-  or  eight-and- 
twenty,  perhaps — tall,  fair,  slender,  with  a  good 
dependable  face,  observant  blue  eyes,  and  a  very 
determined  mouth.  The  younp  girl  he  is  a<wom- 
panying  is  the  dearly  loved  and  only  child  of  the 
organist,  who  was  of  gentle  birth,  and  had  known 
"better  days,'  as  they  are  called.  She  looks  very 
simple  and  pretty  in  her  white  washing-dress,  and 
cool  straw  hat  with  trimmings  of  lace,  and  a  real 
moss-rose  half -hidden  among  the  light  folds. 

And  Mr.  Fermor,  as  he  glanced  down  at  her,  inhaled 
the  perfume  of  the  rose  with  approval,  but'  could  not 
help  wishing  that  the  hat  itself  had  not  been  quite  so 
large,  that  he  might  have  seen  just  a  little  more  of 
the  sweet,  changing  face  which  it  shaded,  and  of  the 
brown  eyes  that  were  so  persistently  bent  upon  a 
companion  rose  in  the  little  white-gloved  hand. 

'*And  so  you  are  going  to  leave  us,  Miss  Kirby  ? " 
Edward  Fermor  spoke,  however,  without  betraying 
any  very  particular  concern,  and  the  next  moment  he 
added,  in  a  tone  that  was  almost  conventional,  "  Not 
for  very  long,  I  hope?" 

**No,*'  replied  Eleanor  pleasantly,  "only  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  and  I  am  only  going  to  Bar- 
berton.  Five  miles,  that  is  all ! ''  and  she  looked  up 
at  the  gentleman  with  a  smile  that  was  entirely  free 
and  unembarrassed — though,  as  his  quick  blue  eyes 
met  and  seemed  to  hold  her  own  dark  ones  for  an 
instant,  her  colour  rose,  and  her  glance  fell.  Her 
voice,  too,  had  a  little  tremor  in  it,  as  she  continued 
fluently,  as  though  to  cover  her  momentary  confu- 
sion, "I  am  going  to  stay  with  some  very  dear 
friends  at  a  lovely  old  farmhouse ;  and  I  daresay  I 
shall  enjoy  myself  when  I  get  there,  though  I  do  not 
care  to  leave  home.  But  papa  thought  that  I  ought 
to  go,  as  the  Johns  tones  have  asked  me  so  often. 
You  know  something  of  them,  I  think,  Mr.  Fermor  ? " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  cura^^e.  **0h,  yes,  I  know 
them  ;  though,'*  reflectively,  "  I  have  not  seen  as  much 
of  them  as  I  might  have  done  since  I  have  been  in 
Holmby." 

And  then,  somehow  or  other,  instead  of  making  any 
rejoinder,  Eleanor  inadvertently  allowed  the  moas- 
roee  she  held  to  slip  from  her  fingers.  Mr.  Fermor, 
however,  deftly  caught  it  before  it  had  reached  the 
close-clipped  grass  of  the  lavim,  and  was  x)olitely 
presenting  it. 

*•  It  is  a  lovely  flower,"  he  remarked,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  it  somewhat  abstractedly,  one  might 
have  thought.  But  then  he  glanced  at  Miss  Kirby 
again,  and  with  a  totally  different  expression  —  a 
little  playfully,  indeed— he  said,  "No  one  has  given 
me  a  flower  to-day  I  " 

And  Eleanor  returned,  ^vith  a  still  heightening 
colour,  and  smilingly,  yet  with  a  gentle  dignity  that 
became  her  :  "  You  are  very  welcome  to  that  one.  if 
you  care  to  keep  it.  Mr.  Fermor." 

And  the  curate  bowed  his  thanks,  and  forthwith 
fastened  the  beautiful  half -blown  rose  in  his  button- 
hole. 

*'  Really  !  "  was  Mrs.  Thivaitc:}'  inward  exclamation 


from  her  distant  chair.  "  Quite  an  affecting  little 
scene,  I  declare !  How  designing  of  her !  For  of 
course  she  dropped  the  flower  on  purpose !  But 
there,"  with  a  deep  sigh,  "girls  are  designing  now-a- 
days!  And  he  has  only  been  two  months  in  the 
place,  the  foolish  young  man!  What  can  he  be 
thinking  of,  I  wonder  1  The  daughter  of  the  village 
organist!  when  he  might  do  so  much  better,  too. 
But  if  he  cannot  take  care  of  himself,  I  must  try  to 
help  him  out  a  little,  in  remembrance  of  my  poor  dear 
husband,  if  on  no  other  account.  Ah,  my  poor 
William !  he  has  often  told  me  how  very  nearly  he 
married  a  portionless  young  governess ;  and  how, 
indeed,  he  %could  have  married  her  if  he  had  not  met 
with  me  just  in  time  ! " 

And  Mrs.  Thwaites  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
remind  herself  that  her  husband  had  more  than  once 
openly  expressed  his  regrets  that  he  had  not  married 
the  poor,  portionless  young  governess  instead  of  her- 
self :  did  not  deem  it  at  all  requisite  that  she  should 
remember  that  it  was  her  own  propensity  to  mischief- 
making  that  had  separated  him  from  one  whom  he 
had  truly  loved. 

Mr.  Fermor  was  now  parting  from  Miss  Kirby,  as 
she  rejoined  her  father  and  aunt. 

"A  girl  like  that  I"  thought  Mrs.  Thwaites  con- 
temptuously, "  vdth  no  money,  no  style,  no  anything ; 
why  should  he  think  of  her  ?  Now,  there  is  Cordelia 
Weldon,  a  fine,  handsome  girl,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  great  sugar-factory  man — I  '11  be  bound  to  say  that 
she  would  have  him  to-morrow  if  he  asked  her !  and, 
as  everyone  knows,  she  is  to  have  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  on  her  wedding-day !  Now,  why  can  he  not 
show  his  common  sense  by  making  her  an  offer  ? " 

And  here  the  lady's  feelings  got  the  better  of  her. 
and  she  rose  hurriedly,  with  a  half-acknowledged 
purpose  in  her  indignant  mind,  and,  tossing  back 
the  long  streamers  of  spotless  white  tulle  which  she 
called  her  "bonnet-strings."  she  advanced  across  the 
lawn,  and  met  Mr.  Fermor,  and  was  quickly  engaged 
in  an  interesting  conversation  with  him,  as  she  moved 
leisurely  along,  with  closed  sunshade  now,  beneath 
a  row  of  fine  old  mulberry  trees. 

"  I  find  that  we  are  to  lose  our  young  friend  Miss 
Kirby  for  a  time,"  she  said;  and  then: — "She  is  so 
u^ful  in  every  way,  that  we  shall  all  have  to  regret 
her  absence." 

**Yes,'*  responded  Mr.  Fermor,  while  he  gased  up 
at  the  green  mulberries  dotting  the  gently  waving 
boughs  overhead,  and  idly  speculated  as  to  the 
probable  quantity  of  ripe  fruit.  Then  he  recollected 
himself,  and  added  warmly  : — "  Oh,  yes,  certainly  ; 
she  mH»t  be  missed  !" 

"Still,"  continues  the  old  lady,  with  an  affected 
laugh,  and.  as  she  speaks,  guarding  her  silken  skirtH 
past  an  obtrusive  gooseberry-bush,  "  it  will  not  do  to 
be  selfish.  Miss  Kirby  is  going  to  stay  at  a  farm  at 
Barberton.  so  her  aunt  tells  me,  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain young  man  named  Robert  Johnstone — ^a  brave, 
manly  fellow.  I  understand  he  is.  and  the  farmer's 
eldest  son :  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  he 
will  do  his  best  to  persuade  Miss  Eleanor  to  make 
Barberton  her  home !  And  if  she  is  to  be  hanpier 
there  than  here,  why" — with  a  little  shrug  of  her 
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laoe-clad  shoulders — "we  most  not,  of  course,  say  a 
word  ! " 

Edward  Fermor  had  griven  the  slightest  possible 
start  at  the  mention  of  Robert  Johnstone's  name; 
then  he  frowned,  and  next  shot-  a  swift  side-g-lance 
at  the  giver  of  all  this  unsolicited  information. 

"  Indeed  I  "  he  coldly  returned.     '*  I  was  not  aware 


There  was  something  in  this  small  speech  that 
deeply  offended  and  angered  him,  though  he  could 
not  clearly  have  told  why,  and  he  made  no  response. 

"  Ah,  there  is  our  dear  Vicar ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Thwaites  the  next  moment.  "  Excuse  me,  I  must 
speak  to  him  about  my  new  class  for  mothers — I 
forgot  it  just  now  !  "  and,  putting  up  her  sunshade 


*  There  he  is  now  with  Miss  Kirby.'*— p.  827. 


that  "—and,  looking  down  with  suppressed  vexation, 
his  eye  caught  the  rich  and  cheering  hue  of  the  rose 
in  his  coat,  and  he  ended  quietly — *'  that  Miss  Kirby 
was  so  nearly  engaged." 

And  his  reluctance  to  utter  the  last  word  might 
have  warned  him  afresh  as  to  the  real  state  of  his 
own  feelings,  which,  as  a  fact,  he  had  scarcely 
suspected  till  now. 

"  No  ? "  said  Mrs.  Thwaites.  in  an  admirably  in- 
different tone.  "  But  you  are  a  new-comer,  you  must 
remember,  Mr.  Fermor.  and  you  have  yet  to  learn, 
I  do  not  doubt,  a  good  many  of  the  happiest  secrets 
of  our.  I  trust,  not  wwhappy  little  village  I " 


once  more,  she  trotted  away,  as  brisk  and  lively  in 
her  movements  as  a  young  girl  of  eighteen,  and 
Edward  Fermor  was  left  to  himself. 

He  stood  still,  gazing  aimlessly  up  at  the  mulberni' 
trees,  for  a  ruix  minute,  then  he  went  moodily  off 
down  a  side-path,  aw  a  few  late  red-currants  from 
a  north  wall,  took  the  moss-rose  out  of  his  coat, 
and  looked  at  it,  and — considered. 


CHAPTER    II. — WHAT    DID    MRS.    THWAITKS    KEALLT 
ACHIEVK.' 

That   same  evening,   as   Eleanor   Kirby   sat  in   the 
summer  twilight,  thinking,  with  a  happy  smile  on 
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her  lips,  of  the  pleasant  afternoon  she  had  spent, 
she  heard  the  click  of  the  little  wooden  gate,  and, 
lifting  her  eyes,  saw  coming  up  among  the  tall 
hollyhocks  and  sweet-peas  that  bordered  the  quaint 
garden  path  a  quick-stepping  old  lady,  with  black 
skirts  held  high,  lest  they  should  gather,  to  their 
detriment,  damp,  or  dust,  or  cobwebs  from  the 
luxuriantly  growing  flowers  that  were  far  over- 
reaching their  boundaries  on  either  hand. 

Mr.  Eirby  was  at  the  church.  Aunt  Ella  in  the 
kitchen,  therefore  it  was  Eleanor  who  went  to  meet 
the  coming  visitor. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?  You  are  the  y^ry 
person  I  wanted  to  see  !  I  could  not  conveniently  get 
to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon,  or  else  I  much  wished 
to  say  good-bye — especially  as  I  could  not  tell  wlien^'' 
with  slight,  but  significant  emphasis,  "  I  might  meet 
you  again  I " 

*'Come  in,  Mrs.  Thwaites,"  said  Eleanor  quietly, 
almost  coldly,  and  without  troubling  herself  to 
inquire  what  the  old  lady's  words  might  mean.  And 
the  two  were  soon  seated  in  the  twilight  by  the  little 
parlour  window,  in  at  which  the  fragrant  honey- 
suckle blooms  were  peeping. 

"  And  see,  my  dear  !  '*  and  Mrs.  Thwaites  was  now 
opening  a  small  parcel,  "  I  felt  that  I  should  like  to 
bring  you  a  little  present,"  displaying  in  a  moment  a 
diminutive  work-bag  of  pale  blue  satin,  with  pink- 
tipped  daisies  in  crewel,  looking  as  though  laid  here 
and  there  ux)on  the  satin,  so  beautifully  were  they 
worked. 

Eleanor  was  fond  of  pretty  things,  and  could  not 
but  admire  the  lovely  little  bag,  though  she  seemed  to 
be  more  than  doubtful  about  accepting  it. 

*'  It  is  too  good  for  me,  Mrs.  Thwaites,"  she  said, 
not  quite  so  coldly  or  quietly  now.  "And,  besides, 
what  have  I  done  that  you  should  give  it  to  me  ? " 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  wu^t  not  be  so  unkind  I  An  old 
lady  walks  all  up  here  " — the  cottage  was  situated  on 
rising  ground  just  outside  the  village — **to  bid  you 
good-bye,  as  you  did  not  come  to  her,  and  brings  you  a 
piece  of  her  own  work  into  the  bargain,  as  a  present, 
and  you  think  of  hurting  her  feelings  by  refusing  to 
accept  it.  Fie  I  And  particularly  as  you  are  going 
where  you  are  going,  you  see,  child  ;  and  that  there 
is  someone  there  who  may  take  upon  himself  to 
hinder  you  from  returning  if  he  can  ! " 

Eleanor  could  not  see  the  force  or  point  of  this 
reasoning,  albeit  she  saw  and  understood  quite  enough 
to  cause  a  deep,  blush  of  vexation  to  mount  to  her 
very  brow.  In  the  twilight,  however,  it  was  doubtless 
entirely  lost  upon  Mrs.  Thwaites. 

But  the  young  girl  spoke,  as  well  as  blushed,  and 
further  explanations  soon  came  out,  and  presently  she 
was  saying,  in  a  tone  of  annoyance— 

"  No,  indeed,  Mrs.  Thwaites  I  How  could  you 
think  it?  Mr.  Robert  Johnstone  and  I  have  for 
years  been  very  good  friends,  and  I  like  him  very 
much,  but " 

"  And  he  likes  you,  my  dear  I  Oh,  you  need  not  be 
cngry  I " 

And  finally  Eleanor  discovered  that  the  busy  old 
lady  had  "  felt  so  sure  of  it  all,"  that  she  had  "even 
mentioned  it  that  afternoon  to  Mr.  Fermor ! " 


"  I  thought  it  better,  you  know,  my  dear,  as  there  ib 
no  saying  what  ideas  a  young  man  may  not  take  into 
his  head  !  And  then,  too,  if  report  speaks  the  truth, 
he  has  been  very  attentive  lately  to  Miss  Weldon ;  but 
this  afternoon  it  certainly  did  appear  to  me  that '" 

Here,  most  opportunely,  for  Eleanor  was  growing 
undeniably  angry,  Aunt  Ella  entered,  and  her  niece 
almost  immediately  left  the  room,  after  the  stifPest 
and  coldest  of  farewells  to  the  meddlesome  old  lady, 
who  had  .so  quickly  quenched  all  her  innocent  light- 
ness of  heart. 

And,  going  into  the  usual  sitting-room,  Eleanor 
stood  looking  out  at  the  back  garden,  with  its  over- 
shadowing trees,  through  the  leafy  boughs  of  which 
the  golden  beams  of  the  red  rising  moon  were  be- 
ginning to  peep.  She  was  thinking,  thinking,  not 
a  little  sadly  and  drearily,  "  how  happy  f(ome  people 
might  be  if  otli-er  people  would  only  leave  them 
alone ! " 

A  few  minutes  passed,  and  then  she  heard  her 
aunt's  voice :  "  Nellie  I  I  am  going  down  the  lane 
with  Mrs.  Thwaites,  my  dear.  Perhaps  I  may  go  as 
far  as  the  church,  and  return  with  your  father." 

They  were  gone,  and  as  the  sound  of  their  footsteps 
died  away,  Eleanor  went  out  into  the  passage,  stood 
for  a  moment  at  the  open  door,  watched  a  "ghost- 
moth  "  flit  past  between  her  and  the  twinkling  stars 
and  then  disappear  among  the  hollyhocks,  heaved  an 
impatient  sigh,  and  finally  re-entered  the  parlour. 

There  lay  the  embroidered  work-bag  on  a  chair  by 
the  window,  the  blue  satin  glistening  in  the  first  stray 
moonbeam.  Eleanor's  anger  revived  at  sight  of  it. 
"  I  '11  send  it  back  to  her  the  very  first  thing  in  the 
morning  !  "  she  said  aloud,  and  with  something  very 
like  a  sob,  she  fiung  it  for  the  present  on  to  a  distant 
sofa.  But  as  she  did  this,  she  heard  the  gate  click 
once  more,  and,  turning  quickly  towards  the  window, 
she  exclaimed  in  surprise,  that  instantaneously 
deepened  into  pleasure,  "  Mr.  Fermor  I  But  I  expect 
he  wants  to  see  papa." 

They  did  not  keep  a  servant,  and  Eleanor  went  out 
to  the  open  door,  feeling  a  warm  colour  of  renewed 
gladness  stealing  over  all  her  face. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Fermor,"  she  said  pleasantly, 
and  offering  her  hand,  which  the  gentleman  took 
and  clasped  closely — so  closely,  indeed,  as  to  cause 
Eleanor's  heart  to  beat  much  more  quickly  than 
usual.    "Papa  is  not  in." 

"  No  ? "  he  lightly  rejoined,  and  then  he  looked  at 
her  in  the  moonlight,  and  that  look  said  as  plainly  as 
words  could  have  done,  "  It  was  yo%k  whom  I  came  to 
see  !" 

And  it  did  not  take  Edward  Fermor  long  to  explain 
himself.  Mrs.  Thwaites*  suggestions,  if  not  assertions, 
of  the  afternoon  had  alarmed  him.  Eleanor  was 
goin^  to  Barberton  early  on  the  following  morning ; 
therefore,  if  he  did  not  say  what  he  wished  to  say 
to-night,  it  was  possible — nay,  according  to  his  in- 
formant, exceedingly  probable — that  he  might  never 
have  another  opportunity.  He  had  not  previously 
thought  of  making  his  proposal  so  soon  ;  indeed, 
until  that  afternoon  he  had  not  fully  determined  as 
to  whether  he  would  propose  to  Eleanor  Kirby  at  all. 
But   Mrs.  Thwaites  had  so  hastened  matters,  that 
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here  he  was,  putting  his  fate  to  the  test  without 
delay. 

And  as  for  Eleanor  herself,  neither  had  she  realised 
the  significance  of  her  own  feeling  where  Mr.  Fermor 
was  concerned  until  to^laj.  The  afternoon  had  made 
her  happj«  she  scarcely  knew  why ;  and  then,  when 
Mrs.  Thwaites  had  told  her  of  that  important  con- 
versation with  the  curate,  and  how  coolly  he  had 
taken  the  information  which  she  had  given  him, 
Eleanor  had  felt,  for  some  reason  or  other,  both  hurb 
and  saddened.  But  it  was  all  over  now,  and  here  was 
Mr.  Fermor  sitting  beside  her  in  the  moonlight,  still 
holding  her  hand  fast  in  his,  and  asking  her  to 
become  his  wife,  and  looking,  moreover,  unmistakably 
glad  to  learn,  as  he  soon  did,  that  she  had  not  even 
a  predilection  in  any  other  direction  whatever. 

More  than  an  hour  later,  long  after  her  father  and 
aunt  had  returned,  Eleanor  walked  down  to  the  gate, 
with  her  lover's  arm  around  her,  and  with  happy  eyes 
watched  the  "ghost-moth,"  as  it  still  hovered  about 
among  the  tall,  nodding  hollyhocks.  Before^  there 
had  seemed  something  uncanny  about  it  1  But  now^ 
Elemor  thought  that,  if  she  had  only  known,  she 
would  surely  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  tiny,  uncon- 
scious herald  of  coming  joy. 

"  Dearest,"  said  Edward  softly,  "  you  will  go  away 
as  my  promised  wife  now ;  and  I  shall  not  say  good- 
bye, for  if  I  can  possibly  get  away,  you  will  see  me 
in  Barberton  to-morrow  evening." 

Eleanor  made  him  some  gentle  welcoming  reply, 
and  he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips ;  and  presently  he 
said  jokingly — ^he  could  afford  to  joke  now — "If  it 
had  not  been  for  Mrs.  Thwaites,  we  imglU  in  some 
way  have  missed  our  happiness.  We  owe  her  our  best 
thanks,  Nellie." 

As  Eleanor  made  her  way  back  to  the  cottage  she 
thought  of  the  blue  work-bag,  and  murmured  happily 
to  herself,  "  No,  I  shall  not  send  it  back.  ...  It 
will  always  be  to  me  a  reminder  of  this  evening. 
.  .  .  Though  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  gossiping 
and  mischief-making  have  such  pleasant  results. 
...  If  only  people  would  not  listen  so  readily, 
and  take  things  for  granted,  as  they  do.  .  .  .  And 
yet  I  did  the  very  same  thing  myself.  .  .  .  But 
lie  did  not  I  '*  And  here  her  thoughts  wandered  off 
into  an  admiring  and  endless  enumeration  of  her 
lover's  good  qualities,  and  everything  disagreeable 
was  quickly  forgotten. 

But  who  can  imagine  Mrs.  Thwaites'  chagrin  when 
she  discovered  what  she  had  really  effected  ?  Mr. 
Fermor  had  gone  to  the  organist's  cottage  last  even- 


ing, and  had  asked  Miss  Eirby  to  marry  him  1  And 
he  had  gone  to  the  station  this  morning,  looking  as 
happy  as  a  man  could  look,  to  see  the  young  lady  off 
by  the  early  train  !  And  lie  was  going  to  Barberton 
this  evening  !  All  these  particulars,  with  not  a  few 
additions  and  embellishments,  found  their  way  to 
Mrs.  Thwaites  in  good  time,"  on  the  day  following 
that  on  which  the  Vicar's  wife  had  given  her  pleasant 
entertainment. 

"  Well  done,  Edward  Fermor  !  "  apostrophised  the 
old  lady,  as  she  sat  sipping  her  solitary  afternoon  tea. 
"For  decision  and  promptitude  I  declare  you  have 
almost  taken  my  breath  away  !  If  you  had  been  like 
most  men — but  there,  you  have  shown  that  you  are  not., 
and  so  it  is  of  no  use  talking  about  it !  And,"  with  a 
smile  and  a  frown  at  the  same  time,  "well  done, 
Amelia  Thwaites  I  You  hate  made  a  match  this  time, 
and  no  mistake  I  .  .  .  And  that  lovely  little  blue 
satin  bag  " — after  a  pause — "  you  have  simply  thrown 
away  I  .  .  .  And  yet  on  second  thoughts — I  don't 
know !  Suppose  you  make  yourself  another  exactly 
like  it  I  And  suppose  you  use  it  constantly,  as  a 
reminder  that  you  had  better  be  more  careful  in  your 
tactics  on  future  occasions,  lest  somebody  or  other 
should  write  a  pretty  little  story  about  you,  and  call 
it '  Meddlesome  Amelia  ! ' " 

And  it  was  observable,  after  this,  that  Mrs.  Thwaites 
was  not  quite  so  continually  busy,  as  formerly,  about 
what  she  had  been  used  to  call  her  "  poor  little  inno- 
cent plans  for  the  benefit  of  other  people ; "  and  as  a 
consequence,  people  in  general  liked  her  the  better. 
And  two  people  in  particular,  namely,  Edward  Fermor 
and  his  wife,  began  to  think  that  they  might  now 
perhaps  accept  the  i'riendship  she  offered,  without  the 
risk  that  would  ojice  have  attended  the  proceed- 
ing. 

And,  as  she  had  planned  to  do,  Mrs.  Thwaites 
made  herself  a  fac-simile  of  the  work-bag  which 
she  had  given  Eleanor;  and,  as  time  passed,  the 
two  elegant  little  articles  might  have  been  seen 
more  and  more  frequently  side  by  side  on  the 
same  table,  as  their  respective  owners  sat  chatting 
and  working  together.  And  it  was  whispered  in 
Holmby  that,  more  than  once,  when  Mrs.  Thwaites 
had  seen  some  of  her  young  friends,  lovers  especially, 
on  the  verge  of  an  estrangement  on  account  of  some 
idle  tittle-tattle  that  had  been  repeated  to  them,  she 
had  told  them  a  story  (against  herself  thouerh  it  was), 
in  which  the  two  work-bags  had  figured,  and  which 
she  had  entitled,  as  I  have  done  this — "  WhM  Mrs, 
Thwaites  Did:'  EMMA  BlTTHE. 
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they  are 
destined 
to  play. 
They  are 
the  re- 
volution - 
ists  of 
domestic  life  in  the  future.  The  home  where  they  are 
forjring  their  armour  for  the  coming:  figrht  is  the 
nucleus  of  a  movement  which  shall  spread  through- 
out the  land;  the  maidens  are  to  be  the  bearers  of 
the  Fiery  Cross  that  shall  flit  o'er  hill  and  dale  to 
arouse  slumberinof  housewives,  and  urg-e  them  to  be 
in  readiness  to  take  part  in  the  overthrow  of  their 
enemies — inefficient  maidservants. 

The  little  maidens  are  learning  that  the  road  to 
high  and  honourable  service  can  alone  be  trodden 
by  those  who  cultivate  the  virtues  of  self-oontrol, 
obedience,  truthfulness,  orderliness,  courtesy,  and 
fidelity.      They  are   learning   that   work,   faithfully 
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and  honestly  performed,  is  ennobling ;  that  in  idle- 
ness lies  degradation ;  and  that  each  and  all  of  iu) 
are  called  to  a  life-work  of  loving  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  our  fellow-men.  With  this  higher  training 
they  are  receiving  a  sound  English  education,  and, 
what  is  fully  as  important  as  the  latter,  considering 
their  future  occupation,  a  thorough  technical  edu- 
cation. "  Skilled  labour  I "  is  the  outcry  of  all 
employers,  and  housewives  echo  almost  hopelessly 
"Skilled  labour  1" 

Truth  to  tell,  the  present  class  of  domestics  have 
well-nigh  driven  housewives  wild.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  comparatively  few  trained  servants  now ; 
that  there  are  such  I  fully  allow,  but  then,  the 
wages  they  ask  are  prohibitory.  Many  and  many 
are  the  mistresses  who  have  to  put  up  with 
second-rate  service,  or  to  train  young  girls  them- 
selves. For  my  part,  I  would  far  rather,  of  the  two 
alternatives,  choose  the  latter :  but  in  these  days, 
when  ladies  are  often  compelled  to  add  to  the  general 
income,  that  the  home  may  be  kept  going  in  comfort, 
there  are  thousands  who  cannot  give  the  requisite 
time  for  teaching  girls  the  duties  qf  service,  which 
was  the  usual  habit  of  their  grandmothers.  Life  wa8 
not  made  up  of  bustle  and  rush  in  our  grandmothers* 
days,  and  the  dear  old  ladies,  and  the  fair  young 
brides,  could  well  afford  to  spend  their  mornings  in 
initiating  Phillis  in  the  mysteries  of  the  art  beloved 
of  the.  cordon  hleii,  teaching  her  how  to  make  flaky 
puflf  paste,  or  concoct  dainty  preserves  and  pickles* ; 
showing  her  how  to  handle  with  care  valuable  real 
lace  that,  being  soiled,  must  be  restored  to  its  pristine 
cleanliness ;  and  watching  her  elbow-grease  the  old 
oak,  or  mahogany,  until  it  shone  again.  Other  timeii, 
other  manners.  We  have  more  travelling  and  more 
visiting  to  get  through,  more  books  to  read,  more 
letters  to  write,  more  concerts  to  attend,  more  pictures 
to  criticise  or  admire,  a  higher  standard  of  learning 
to  reach,  numerous  duties  outside  our  home  life,  of 
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which  our  ancestors  never  dreamed,  to  perform — and 
no  more  time  to  do  it  in  than  they  had.  So  we  long 
for  skilled  servants,  and  the  home  in  Gloucestershire 
aims  at  givini^  us  our  hearts*  desire  in  this  respect. 
The  younpr  girls  there  are  being  taught  on  the  Kinder- 
garten system  the  whole  art  of  domestic  service  ;  not 
one  branch  is  to  be  shirked.  A  knowledge  of  house- 
work, cooking,  washing,  ironing,  waiting  at  table, 
marketing,  and  so  on,  has  to  be  acquired  by  all  tlie 
inmates  ;  but  since  their  limbs  are  not  strong  enough, 
though  hearts  are  willing,  to  undertake  the  harder 
kinds  of  work,  they  must  needs  gain  the  desired 
proficiency  by  means  of  toy  models.  The  promoter 
of  the  undertaking — ^Mlas  Headdon-^has  devoted  the 
past  seven  years  to  perfecting  her  ideas  of  teaching 
housewifery  to  young  children;  she  has  turned  her 
own  house  at  Newnham-on-Sevem  into  the  Training 
Home ;  she  has  opened  a  London  centre  at  41,  Wigmore 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  where  business  connected 
with  the  work  is  conducted,  and  she  gives  lectures 
on  the  subject  in  London  and  the  country.  Board- 
schools  are  applying  for  toy  models.  Thirty-six  sett* 
have  been  forw'arded  to  Leeds,  six  to  Dublin,  and 
others  to  Scotland,  Italy,  and  various  parts  of  this 
country ;  whilst  three  of  the  London  Board-schools 
have  introduced  the  Domestic  Kindergarten  system 
into  the  curriculum  as  'object  lessons"  and  "varied 
occupations." 

As  a  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  the  work.  I  should 
state  tlmt  the  Training  Home  had  not  been  opened 
53 


more  than  a  few  weeks  before  it  was  filled  right  up, 
and  many  are  the  applications  for  admission  since  re- 
ceived that  have  had  to  be  refused.  This  is  the  more 
sad,  f 01  the  applications  come  from  those  who  terribly 
need  kindly  help,  and  to  whom  the  opportunity,  were 
it  afforded,  of  sending  their  children  to  a  pleasant 
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homo,  where  an  eduoatioii  suuh  as  that  described 
above  could  be  received  at  the  low  terms  of  £3  Ss. 
a  quarter,  would  be  of  incalculable  value.  The  poor 
of  thu  upper  and  middle  classes  are  just  those  whom 
it  is  most  difficult  to  aid ;  they  shrink  from  giving' 
their  confidence  to  the  kindest-hearted,  for  it  seems  to 
them  equivalent  to  "asking  for  money."  From  officers', 
doctors',  and  clergymen's  widows,  ay,  and  from  the 
wives  of  professional  men  who  are  invalided,  or  whose 
incomes  are  so  small  that  even  to  find  the  means  of 
living — let  alone  ed.ication  for  their  little  ones — is  a 
puzzle,  come  piteous  appeals  to  Miss  Headdon  to  take 
their  girls  into  her  Training  Home.  For  this  Home 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  charitable  institution;  the 
parents  pay  (though  the  sum  is  a  small  one)  for  the 
food,  lodging,  and  instruction  of  their  children. 

Some  of  the  letters  sent  to  Miss  Headdon  reveal 
an  appalling  state  of  affairs.  One  lady,  who  is 
nearly  related  to  some  ducal  families,  is,  through 
adverse  circumstances,  compelled  to  take  her  art- 
needlework  round  from  house  to  house,  in  the  hopes 
of  effecting  a  sale,  that  she  and  her  four  girls — 
two  of  them  affiicted  and  helpless — may  live  on 
the  proceeds.  The  close  application  to  work  has 
weakened  her  eyesight,  and  the  over-walking  in 
attempting  to  dispose  of  her  productions  has  now 
permanently  injured  her  leg.  What  a  harrowing 
picture  does  the  bare  statement  of  the  case  call 
up ! — the  weary  tramp  through  the  streets,  'the 
disappointment  that  has  to  be  faced  when  refusals 
to  buy  come — as,  indeed,  they  must  constantly — the 
tired  limbs,  the  failing  hope,  the  heart  wrung  with 
the  thought  of  the  little  ones  at  home  needing  the 
mother's  care.  What  wonder  she  writes  :  "  I  implore 
you,  if  your  vacancies  are  not  already  filled  up,  to 
let  me  send  two  of  my  little  girls.  It  would  be  to 
me  the  greatest  boon.'*     Another  says:   "Being  an 


officer's  daughter,  an  officer's  wife,  an  offioer*8  grand- 
and  great-granddaughter,  I  naturally  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  domestic  arrangements  of  'service' 
people.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  have  nothing  but  their  pay ;  and  I 
could  tell  you  hundreds  of  most  heart-aching  cases, 
where  to  keep  from  three  to  twelve  children  decently 
causes  »uch  wear  and  tear  of  brain,  such  anxiety. 
A  school  where,  at  a  very  low  price,  gentlemen's 
daughters  are  taught,  is  sorely  needed." 

Yet  again :  "  The  life  of  an  officer's  wife  with 
children  is  one  long  gtmgglt.  The  Princess  Helena':) 
College  and  Bath  College  are  charities  for  children 
of  dead  officers :  it  is  the  living  who  also  want 
help.  There  are  many  excellent  boys'  instituUc  ns. 
but  for  girls  only  one,  and  that  is  yours.  If  you 
would  take  two  hundred  instead  of  twelve,  what  a 
boon ! "  One  of  the  children,  whom  I  saw  just  before 
they  were  taken  down  to  the  home  at  Newnham.  a 
bright,  sturdy  little  creature,  is  the  orphan  daughter 
of  an  officer  in  the  army.  He  died  leaving  his  youn<,' 
widow,  with  six  children,  penniless. 

The  hope  of  the  indefatigable  founder  of  the 
Housewifery  Association  is  that  a  large  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newnham,  which  cost  £20,000  to 
build  not  long  since,  but  which  has  now  been  offered 
to  her  for  £3,000,  may,  through  the  lriTiHTi«^««  of 
well-wishers  of  the  scheme,  be  secured.  It  is  just 
such  a  house  as  is  needed,  and  will  accommodate  a 
hundred  girls.  Were  it  once  purchased,  the  work 
would  be  placed  on  a  lasting  foundation,  and  be  for 
the  future  self-supporting. 

Miss  Headdon  will  be  pleased  to  receive  visitors 
at  41,  Wigmore  Street,  W.,  where  a  photograph  of  the 
house  is  on  view,  and  where  on  Saturday  aftemooDs 
a  Kindergarten  Housewifery  Class  is  held,  a  sight  of 
which  may  interest  our  readers.  £.  €. 
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WHAT     IS     C0NVERSI0N1 

THE  REV.  HARRY  JONES,  M.A.,  PREBENDARY  OF  ST.  PAUL'S, 
AND  INCUMBENT  OF  ST.  PHJl.IP's,  REGENT  STREET. 


£  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
first  of  Corinthians  contains 
the  most  famous  descrip- 
tion of  charity  known  to 
the  world.  "Charity,"  it 
feiiys,  "  sufferotli  long  and  is 
kind  ....  it  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopcth  all  things,  endurcth 
all  things." 

These  words  were  writ- 
ten by  St.  Paul.  He  had 
not,  however,  always  been 
in  this  mind.  Once  he  hnd 
made  havoc  of  the  Church. 
But  while  he  was  yet  breathing  out  threatenings  and 


slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  he  was 
"converted."  That  is  the  word  we  use.  We  talk 
about  the  "conversion"  of  St  Paul,  or  rather  Saul. 
It  has  been  written  about,  imagined,  painted,  over 
and  over  again.  He  was  converted,  and  people 
presently  said  that  he  preached  the  faith  which  once 
he  destroyed.  He  passed  from  the  bitterest  niooU 
of  persecution  into  one  of  the  tenderest  and  nioRt 
hopeful  forbearance.  And  for  this  he  thanks  God. 
The  Lord  had  converted  his  soul. 

Now  this  passage  of  the  fierce  Saul  into  the  loving; 
Paul,  emphasised  by  his  description  of  charity, 
might  teach  us  something  aliout  "  conversion." 

Conversion  is  change  ;  and  the  world  is  full  of  it. 
It  is  not  a  m re  or  occasional  business,  but  the  mot 
common  and  incessant     It  goes  on  all  uiuuud— in 
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hard  rock  and  soft  flesh,  in  the  reahtis  of  animal 
nature  and  of  human  thought,  in  the  nation  and  in 
tiic  individual,  in  the  busy  world,  the  quiet  home, 
and  the  still  more  quiet  grave.  It  never  ceases  by 
day  or  night. 

But  among  all  the  changes  which  come  to  pass, 
that  which  aflects  the  mind  of  man  is  of  the  closest 
importance  to  us.  I  refer  to  tlie  "  transformation  of 
the  spiiit*'  which  St.  Paul  himself  speaks  of,  and 
urges  in  writing  to  his  disciples.  This,  indeed,  it  is 
which  has  almost  monopolised  the  word  "con- 
version." When  we  use  it  we  think  of  the  law  of 
the  Lord  "  converting  the  soul.'*  This  is  the  greatest 
of  all  transformations.  There  arc  many  external 
forces  and  influences  which  bring  about  changes  in 
nature — as  when,  through  no  miracle,  but  by  reason 
of  the  frost,  the  yielding  fluid  is  made  into  a  hard 
floor,  and  we  can  walk  ui>on  the  water  itself.  This 
is  wonderful.  But  the  moral  change  is  the  most 
mysterious.  There  we  are  touched  by  an  unseen 
power,  enabling  us  to  conform  to  the  Divine  Law, 
and  to  do  what  we  had  not  done  before.  It  is  God 
that  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His 
good  pleasure. 

And  there  is  another  difference  between  these  two 
kinds  of  transformation.  The  river  cannot  resist  a 
certain  degree  of  cold.  When  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  shrinks  to  a  sufficient  depth,  water  is 
changed  into  ice. 

But  man,  it  would  seem,  is  able  to  forbid  or  stop 
the  working  of  the  mystic  force  which  sets  up  a  new 
action  in  his  mind.  We  read  of  the  Jews  in  old 
Judeea  that  they  had  enormous  power  of  spiritual 
resistance.  They  were  said  to  have  rejected  the 
counsel  of  God  against  themctelves.  Christ  could 
hai-dly  control  Himself  when  He  thought  of  it.  It 
brought  tears  into  His  eyes  when  He  looked  at 
Jerusalem.  He  was  overheard  saying,  "How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  but  ye 
would  not ! "  This  power  of  refusal,  however,  is  no 
mere  ancient  faculty.  It  is  simply  human,  and  a 
mark  of  human  nature,  being  inseparable  from  a 
possession  of  responsibility.  It  is  one  of  the  rights 
of  man,  and  its  exercise  is  common  enough  in  these 
later  days,  as  well  as  in  those  of  old. 

But  amid  all  the  changes  of  this  mortal  and  im- 
mortal life,  here  and  there  a  man  meets  with  some- 
thing to  which  he  yields,  and  which  sets  his  mind  in 
a  wholly  new  attitude  towards  the  world  in  which 
he  lives,  towards  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  towards 
his  fellow-man  and  towards  his  God.  He  is  out- 
wardly unchanged,  though  his  voice  may  take  an 
indefinably  tenderer  toi  e,  and  his  eye  be  capable 
of  another  look.  His  health,  faculties,  senses  are  all 
the  same.  He  has  the  same  strong  hand  or  weak 
arm.  And  yet  he  is  not  what  he  was.  He  is  trans- 
formed in  the  spirit  of  his  mind.  It  is  even  some- 
times said  of  such  a  one  that  he  is  "  another  man.'* 

The  world,  as  I  have  said,  is  full  of  change  ;  and 
this  is  the  gieatest,  most  excellent.  We  can  see 
some  minor  phases  of  transformation  in  several  ways. 


We  can  see  it  in  love.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  transient 
impulse  of  passion,  however  mysterious  and  com- 
manding that  may  be ;  but  to  a  higher  impulse,  which 
gives  a  new  tone,  colour,  and  direction  to  the  whole 
of  a  man's  or  woman's  life. 

And  yet  there  is  something  else,  something  higher 
still,  which  has  reached  thousands  upon  thousands, 
and  the  constraint  of  which  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  truest  love  which  links  human  spirits  to- 
gether. It  is  felt  to  be  importunate,  potent,  and 
lifts  the  heart  into  the  new  Jerusalem  though 
the  feet  walk  upon  the  pavements  of  earth.  I 
speak  seriously.  There  is  a  power  brooding  over 
the  flux  of  this  world  which  here  and  there  touches 
a  soul  with  Divine  contagion  ;  sometimes  catching 
it  with  strong  gri])  and  hurrying  it  into  an  untried, 
unwonted  mood;  sometimes  silently  depositing  the 
seed  of  change,  which  comes  to  ripeness  after  long 
and  varied  growth. 

This  change  or  conversion  is  a  very  real  matter, 
and  in  the  most  stale,  coarse,  or  cynical  world  is 
continually  going  on.  Here  and  there,  quickly  or 
slowly,  men  and  women  are  being  transfoimed  in 
the  spirit  of  their  minds. 

They  are  the  result  of  that  mystic  power  which 
Christians  understand  to  be  the  gi-ace  of  God,  which 
abounds,  and  'with  which  we  are  brought  into  con- 
tact. It  reaches  us  in  many  ways.  It  may  come 
through  some  conscious  submission  of  our  own  will 
to  that  of  God,  or  by  a  relaxation  in  the  guard  we 
have  kept  against  spiritual  influences,  or  by  some 
accident  (as  we  may  call  it)  which  breaks  the  crust 
of  life,  and  which  seems  to  concern  outward  things 
alone,  but  unexpectedly  lets  in  the  Spirit  that  con- 
verts the  soul. 

Some  are  thus  changed  suddenly.  A  shock  comes, 
with  which  an  alteration  in  their  lives  is  ever  after- 
wards associated.  This  has  happened  to  many.  A 
man  tells  us  that  on  such  and  such  a  day,  in  such 
and  such  a  place,  he  was  converted,  and  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  changed  from  that  hour.  I  need 
not  quote  history,  ancient  and  niodeni,  to  prove 
that  these  sudden  but  deep  impressions  have  been 
made.  The  conversion  of  Saul  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  in  the  records  of  Scripture.  But 
if  there  is  anything  which  the  world  chooses  to 
laugh  at  most,  it  is  perhaps  this  swift  transforma- 
tion of  the  spirit.  And  yet  the  world  it«elf  is  full 
of  changes  which  bring  about  incalculable  issues  in, 
as  it  were,  a  moment.  I  do  not  speak  of  such 
spasms  as  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake  ;  I  do  not 
think  alone  of  the  lightning,  which  carries  death  in 
itJ8  flash  ;  I  do  not  think  of  tropical  hurricane  or 
other  elemental  disasters ;  nor  do  I  speak  only  of 
what  we  call  sudden  accidents — when  the  ship 
strikes  on  the  hidden  rock,  or  the  engine  leaves 
the  rails ;  nor  do  I  dwell  on  that  unconscious  re- 
cognition of  the  process  of  conversion  by  the  most 
worldly,  when  they  admit  that  such  and  such  a  man 
has  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  "changed  bis  mind." 
The  example  may  be  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  yet  a 
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sparrow  illustrated  "ilyiag,"  which  is  unattainable 
to  a  man,  as  well  as  does  an  eagle.  Frequently  the 
greatest  human  changes  affecting  individuals  and 
nations  depend  at  last  ui)on  some  one  act  or  decision, 
the  arrival  of  which  could  be  determined,  but  is 
generally  forgotten  in  the  tniin  of  events  which 
follow.  The  world  ignores  all  this.  It  chooses  to 
neglect  experience  of  changes  which  it  has  had,  and 
in  which  it  might  Rnd  many  not  less  marked  than 
those  which  indicate  the  perception  of  a  better  life 
by  a  careless  or  misguided  soul.  These  flashes  of 
Divine  enlightenment  surely  come,  and  in  many 
cases  a  man  can  look  back  upon  his  life,  and,  while 
he  siiys,  "  I  was  not  always  so,"  be  able  to  recall 
a  day  in  which  the  mystic  voii^e  of  God  reached 
him.  Though  it  may  have  been  accompanied  with 
no  such  display,  it  may  Iiave  found  him  as  surely, 
unexpected!  ly,  and  suddenly- as  it  did  Saul  while  he 
journeyed,  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter, 
towards  Damascus. 

It  is  a  solemn  thing  even  to  suspect,  though  the 
suspicion  has  not  passed  into  experience,  that  these 
hidden  arrows  are  in  the  air. 

But  though  many  have  been  struck  witli  a  new 
Divine  light,  and  suddenly  perceived  that  the 
spiritual  is  indeed  the  most  real,  there  are  others, 
perhaps  the  most  in  number,  whose  change  has  been 
delayeil.  It  has  come  after  (so  to  si^eak)  a  patient 
importunity  on  the  part  of  God.  There  is,  if  wo 
will  see  it,  nothing  more  augustly  pathetic  than  the 
attitude  which  the  Christians*  God  is  exhibited  as 
showing  in  many  places  in  Scripture.  He  pleads 
with  man.  "  Why  will  ye  die  ? "  He  says  to  the 
headstrong  defier  of  His  laws.  His  Son  Jesus  weeps 
over  the  obdurate  Jerusalem.  And  it  may  well  be 
thus  in  the  case  of  individual  souls  to-day.  There 
is  many  a  man  to  whom  qualms  of  conscience  have 
come,  who  has  heard  the  voice  of  God  and  the 
summons  to  a  better  life,  but  has  not  given  way. 
He  can  hardly  define  his  state,  but  he  has  been 
conscious  of  some  seci'et  pressure,  i>ome  hitherto  un- 
heeded invitation  or  proposal  to  which  he  thinks  he 
may  eventually  have  to  yield.  But  he  has  not  yet 
made  up  his  mind  to  welcome  the  api)eaUng  in- 
fluence. 

It  is  the  (perhaps  unconscious)  recognitiim  of 
this  truth  which  makes  such  a  picture  as  Holman 
Hunt's  "  Light  of  the  World  "  so  profoundly  affect- 
ing as  it  is  found  to  be.  Some  people  hardly  know 
why  they  are  touched  by  it.  Others  do.  It  is  a 
painted  parable.  The  Saviour  has  long  knocked 
and  listened  at  the  ivy-gi-own  door,  hearing  maylje 
the  chink  of  the  flagon  and  the  rude  song  within. 
So,  with  many  a  man,  a  waiting  Christ  has  pleaded, 
until  at  last  he  listens  with  a  better  ear,  and  undoes 
the  bolt  and  bars  which  had  shut  Him  out.  Then 
is  fulfilled  the  saying  which  is  written,  "  Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  If  any  man  hear  My 
voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  and  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  Mc." 

Again,  there  are  cases  of  cou version  in  which  the 


moment  of  inception  may  be  known,  and  yet  a  long 
time  passes  before  the  change  has  been  fulfilled. 
When  you  touch  the  receptive  blossom  with  the 
pollen- laden  brush,  many  stages  of  progress  have  to 
be  gone  through  before  the  full  fruit  is  reached. 
And  so  it  may  be  with  a  man's  soul.  He  may  have 
to  reflect  long,  to  be  trained  and  pruned.  He  may 
have  to  experience  alternations  of  temperature  before 
his  transformation  is  completed.  And  yet  there  was 
a  distinct  beginning  to  the  change,  when  the  mys- 
terious seed  of  God  (which  is  ever  descending  iu 
many  shapes  from  the  great  Sower's  hand)  fell  into 
the  soil  of  his  soul,  and  there  stiuck  a  small  but 
living  root. 

We  must  clearly  recognise  the  tmth  that  tliough 
some  natural  processes  are  rapid,  though  some  results 
are  instantly  obtained — as  when  the  cold,  hard  metal 
is  fused  in  a  moment  by  the  touch  of  lightning — 
the  material  transformations  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
are  mostly  slow.  And  they  have  tlieir  counterparts  in 
His  spiritual  procedure.  There  may  be  some,  like 
Saul,  melted  with  a  flash ;  but  others  are  changed  by 
degrees,  like  those  creatures  of  God  which  grow  in 
the  garden  or  the  fleld.  But  in  their  case  we. can 
trace  their  true  conversion  to  the  operation  of  the 
Spiiit  at  a  receptive  moment 

In  some  cases  men  are  changed,  and  we  cannot  lay 
our  Gngcr  on  the  date  of  conversion.  They  hardly 
know  how  and  when  they  were  transformed  in  the 
spirit  of  their  minds.  Let  me  use  a  more  domestic 
example.  Take  bread.  Its  material  is  flour,  tiret 
made  into  dough.  Touched  with  the  contagion  of 
leaven  or  yeast,  and  searched  with  fire,  this  becomes 
bread.  Here  you  can  hardly  say  when  the  change 
took  phice.  And  yet  the  loaf  is  converted.  It  is  a 
new  ci-eature.  Thus  we  might  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  breakfast-table,  since  there  are  sermons  iu  many 
things  beside  stones.  The  great  lesson  of  change  is, 
indeed,  being  ever,  and  everywhere,  preached  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear. 

The  way  in  which  God  thus  works  is,  moreover, 
manifold;  and  the  fastidious  must  not  indulge  sur- 
prise at  the  rudest  and  most  uncouth  displays  of 
conversion.  We  need  not  question  the  reality  of 
God's  work  because  it  is  very  material  in  its  ac- 
companiment None  may  resent  the  Divine  worth 
of  conversion  because  it  sometimes  appears  in  a 
coarse  or  CA'en  grotesque  shape.  Kough  and  foul 
natures  have  been  changed  with  a  repulsive  ex- 
hibition of  the  business.  Yon  cannot  empty  an  un- 
clean vessel  without  some  ofiensive  revelation.  So 
when  a  gross  sinner  has  been  touched  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  appeals  to  him  as  surely  as  the  pure 
sunshine  falls  upon  the  rotten  dunghill,  we  may 
witness  a  transformation  covered  with  no  veil  of 
refinement. 

But  that  is  no  reason  why  a  sinner  who  chances  to 
be  polished  does  not  need  convernion  before  he  can 
fill  his  high  place  as  an  inheritor  of  tlie  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

Politeness  is  not  the  pajw-word  into  Panuliaey  but 
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"a  clean  heart  and  a  right  spirit*'  renewed  in  the 
nian.  Be  sure  that  it  is  needed  by  many  a  comely 
and  edacated  being,  as  well  as  in  any  coarse  creatures 
of  dissipation  and  intemperance. 

But  it  is  not  from  gross  offences,  and  from  a 
carnal  mind  alone,  that  we  need  to  be  turned. 

Conversion  may  be  needed  in  more  than  some 
think.  The  whitest  building  may  be  foul  within. 
The  change  required  may  be  from  hidden  vice  into 
the  consciousness  of  an  honest  struggle  against  some 
fleshly  sin.  It  may  be  from  an  unlovely  temper 
into  the  exercise  of  unselfishness  and  consideration. 
It  may  be  from  easy  indolence,  whereby  the  duties 
of  a  position  are  neglected,  into  an  attitude  of  con- 
scientious regard  for  the  discharge  of  household  or 
official  claims.  It  may  be  from  a  state  of  indifference 
to  religion  into  a  new  perception  of  union  with  God 
and  the  use  of  prayer.  It  may  be  with  some  thrills  of 
shame  ;  it  may  be  with  grave  moods  of  meditation. 
We  cannot  tabulate  the  force  and  direction  of  the 
wind  of  God. 

But  one  main  thought  must  be  retained,  and  it  is 
seen  especially  in  the  case  of  Saul.  The  need  of 
conversion  is  not  conGned  to  the  irreligious  and 
innnoral.  Indeed,  the  most  prominent  and  frequently 
quoted  example  of  conversion  was  that  of  this  con- 
spicuously virtuous  and  devout  man.  He  was, 
touching  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law  (no 
small  matter)  blameless,  and  he  belonged  s'.icerely 
to  the  straitest  sect  of  his  religion,  whicl>  was  the 
Church  of  the  One  Go<l,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  Tliis  is  a 
suggestive  fact.  Some  religious  people  sorely  need 
conversion ;  for  we  must  remember  that  religion  and 
righteousness,  though  they  often  go  together,  are  not 
convertible  terms.  True  conversion  is  a  changing 
from  self  to  God  ;  a  transformation  from  the  natural 
man,  whether  conventionally  religious  or  not,  into  the 
spiritual  man.  It  makes  him  abhor  pretence.  It 
possesses  him  with  a  perception  of  law  which  per- 
vades the  whole  Kingdom  of  God.  It  makes  him 
try  to  be  swift  to  hear  and  slow  to  speak.  It 
makes  him  accurate  and  thorough  in  his  work.  It 
makes  him  very  compas8i6nate  towards  the  ignorant, 
Hinful,  and   helpless. 

Judging  by  the  precedent  of  Saul,  whose  one 
most  notable  change  was  to  a  sympathetic  but  active 


tolerance,  we  must  expect  this  to  be  a  leading 
note,  if  not  the  chief  note,  of  conversion.  There 
are  severely  conscientious  professors  or  holders  of 
the  Christian  creed  who  need  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  which  reckons  in  its  train,  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness^  meekness,  temperance — 
or  moderation. 

Thus  the  conversion  of  Saul  gives  a  wider  meaning 
to  the  word  than  it  commonly  bears.  Before  it  he 
was  religious,  but  confident,  dogmatic.  After  it  he 
was  still  religious,  but  tolerant  and  humble.  It  is  not 
(as  some  might  fancy)  that  St  Paul  changed  sides, 
and  turned  his  old  energy  into  a  new  channel.  No  ; 
when  he  became  a  Christian  he  preached  the  new 
faith  which  once  he  destroyed,  but  he  did  not 
persecute  those  of  that  which  he  had  left  The 
conversion  of  Saul  was  no  mere  shifting  from  one 
party  to  another  in  the  religious  world.  God  knows 
nothing  of  parties,  as  such.  Saul  was  no  mere  con- 
vert lie  was  no  fresh  recniit  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  contended  with  the  holders  of  another  creed  or 
opinion. .  He  was  transformed  in  the  spirit  of  his 
mind.  He  who  had  been  a  persecutor  and  injurious 
was  80  changed  as  to  teach  a  charity  which  hoped, 
believed,  and  bore  all  things.  We  may  change 
sides,  and  be  as  severe  in  our  judgments  of  others 
as  we  were  before.  We  may  l)e  as  aggressively 
certain  about  the  exclusive  truth  of  the  views  we 
entertain,  whichever  "  side  **  we  take. 

But  when  Saul  (our  great  example  of  conversion) 
was  converted,  he  learnt  to  see  the  good  there  might 
be  in  others,  whatever  their  opinion  might  be.  And, 
as  I  have  remarkeil,  that  was  the  conspicuous  mark 
and  result  of  the  change  which  came  upon  him.  He 
took  in  a  new  sense  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the 
beauty  of  Faith. 

May  we  all  learn  from  him  1  The  truly  converted 
man  will  l>e  so  far  like  St  Paul.  He  will  perceive 
how  much  there  is  to  see,  and  how  little  he  has  seen. 
We  cannot  tell  what  God  may  have  in  store  for  us, 
how  He  may  open  our  eyes,  correct  our  opinions ; 
how,  in  guiding  us  into  all  truth,  we  may  be 
astonished  at  a  nearer  view  of  Christ,  and  use  for 
life — as  the  motto  of  our  conversion,  as  an  utterance 
of  onr  daily  tmst  in  the  living  God — the  prayer  of 
the  con%'icted  Saul  :  '*  Lord,  what  wouldest  Thou 
have  me  to  do?'' 
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SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 

INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. 


No.  10.    The  Spiks  bknt  into  Canaan. 

To  read — Numbers  arih.  17—38.     Golden  Text  — 
Numhern  trtiu  .HO. 

THE  SPIES'  DEPARTITRE.    (1—3, 17—20.)  About 
a  year  since  Israelites  had  left  Efrypt     Had 
not  gone  by  direct  road,  but  round  by  Red  Sea  and 


Peninsula  of  Sinai.  Were  now  encamped  on  borders  of 
Canaan  in  Wilderness  of  Paran  (ver.  3).  How  excited 
people  would  be  at  prospect  of  so  soon  entering  the 
Promised  Land  I  But  first  were  to  send  out  men  to 
view  the  land  and  come  back  and  report.  Notice 
about  the  spies — 
(a)  Appointed  at  God's  oommand — ^had  authority. 
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(Ji)  Chosen  from  each  tribe— to  avoid  jealousy. 

(c)  Elders  (or  rulers)  selected — me  a  uf  experience. 

These  twrelve  men  came  before  Moses  to  receive  his 
instructions.  Thej  must  get  into  the  hill-country,  so 
as  to  get  a  good  view,  and  notice  three  things — 

(a)  7%e  land — whether  fruitful  or  barren,  wooded, 
well  watered,  etc. 

(ft)  TIw  pti^ple — strong  or  weak,  many  or  few. 

((•)  Tlie  citits — whether  fortified  or  not 

And  they  must  bring  back  specimens  of  the  pro- 
duce to  show  the  people  and  Moees. 

II.  The  Spies*  Return.  (21—88.)  Can  imagine 
the  spies  starting  on  their  mission.  The  farewells  to 
Moses  and  Aaron — and  last  words  to  their  own  f  ami- 
I'.es — ^the  people  watching  them  out  of  sight — ^their 
talk  as  they  went  along — their  cautious  inquiries — 
their  climbing  up  the  slope  of  hills  to  get  better  view 
— their  descending  into  the  fertile  valley  of  Eshool — 
cutting  down  cluster  of  grapes  so  heavy  as  to  take 
two  men  to  carry  it — gathering  ripe  pom^ranates  and 
figs — then  the  start  back  to  the  camp — safe  arrival 
after  forty  days — ^whole  congregation  gathered  to- 
gether to  hear  their  report.    What  do  they  say? — 

(/?)  Tfw  land — ^no  doubt  aato  its  fertility — ^numerous 
herds  of  cattle — ^flowers,  fruit,  and  com  everywhere — 
nothing  could  be  better. 

(ft)  The  people — strong  and  tall — giants  in  height — 
made  the  spies  seem  quite  small  by  their  side. 

(r)  The  citiejt — walled  and  very  large. 

Can  imagine  dead  silence  for  a  moment — ^then  Caleb 


Let  them  go  up  at  once  and  take  the  land. 

Let  them  not  hesitate — ^no  faint-heartedness. 

But  the  other  spies  (except  Joshua)  dissuade  them 
— they  cannot  conquer  the  people,  who  are  stronger 
and  mightier  than  the  Israelites. 

III.  Lessons.  Canaan  being  a  type  of  heaven, 
what  do  we  learn  from  the  spies? — 

1.  Inquiry .  Learn  all  we  can  about  the  "happy 
land."    (1  Peter  i.  4.) 

2.  Courage.  Our  enemy  is  strong.  Satan  like  a 
roaring  lion,  but  we  can  overcome  him  in  Grod's 
strength.    (1  Peter  v.  8,  9.) 

8.  Jte/tolution,  Set  out  at  once  on  road  to  heaven, 
without  delay.    (St.  Jlatt.  vii.  12.) 


No.  11.    The  Ukbblirp  op  thr  Proplk. 

To  read — Numbers  xiv.  1 — 10.    Golden  Text — Ilehrewi 

Hi.  19. 

I.  MuEMURiNGS.  (1 — 5.)  Israelites  have  heard  the 
spies'  report.  What  do  they  do  ?  Burst  out  into  tears 
and  cries  lasting  through  the  whole  night.  What  a 
contrast  to  their  feelings  when  sending  out  the  spies ! 
Then  all  the  pleasant  excitement  of  delightful  antici- 
pation. Now  all  the  bitter  feelings  of  sad  diRappoint- 
ment.    Why  do  they  weep?    Because  of — 

Dhappointvicnt.    Bxpectations  come  to  naught. 

Delay,    Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick. 

What  do  they  say?  Murmurings  against  their 
leaders. 

(a)  Better  have  died  in  Egypt. 

(ft)  Better  have  fallen  in  the  Wilderness. 

{e)  The^  will  now  perish  by  the  sword. 


(d)  Bef'er  choose  a  captain  and  return  to  Egrpt 
What  do  Moses  and  Akron  do  I    Wuy  fall  on  their 
faces? — 
For  Jtorroto  at  the  people's  faint-heartedness. 
Ibr  shame  at  their  conduct. 
For  prayer  to  God  to  help  at  this  crisis. 

II.  Encouragement.  (6 — 10.)  Who  now  reproach 
the  people?    Joshua  and  Caleb. 

1.  Joshua  —  origrinally  Oshea,  or  Saviour ;  tha 
Jehoshua  (or  Joshua),  the  Lord  my  Saviour.  (xiiL  If)  i 

(a)  First  mentioned  when  defeated  Amalekit«». 
(Ex.  xvii.  9.) 

(ft)  Minister  (or  servant)  of  Moses  when  went  vp 
to  Mount  Sinai.    (Ex.  xxiv.  18.) 

(c)  Heard  sound  of  shouting  round  g'olden  calf. 
(Ex.  xxxu.  17.) 

(d)  With  Moses  when  God  spake  to  him.  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  11.) 

(<')  Chosen  amongst  the  spies.    (Num.  xiii.  16.) 
C/*)  Moses'  successor  as  leader.    (Josh.  i.  1.) 

2.  Caleb,  (a)  Chosen  amongst  spies.    (Num.  xiii  16.) 
(ft)  First  to  still  murmurings  of  people. 

(c)  Allowed  to  enter  Canaan.    (Num.  xiv.  24.) 
id)  Obtains  Hebron  as  inheritance.    (Joeh.  xiv.  14.) 
0)  Followed  God  fully.    (Num.  xiv.  24.) 
These  two  faithful  men  feel  sad,  and  rend  their 
clothes  in  token  of  grief. 

They  then  encourage  the  people  as  follows — 
(^<)  The  land  is  exceedingly  good, 
(ft)  The  Lord  will  surely  keep  His  promise,  **Md 
bring  them  in." 

(r)  No  occasion  to  fear  the  Canaanites — ^their  de- 
fence is  gone — ^the  Lord  is  against  them  and  for  thr 
Israelites. 

Alas !  no  result.  People  more  and  more  angrr— 
threaten  them  with  stones.  Now  the  ^lory  of  the 
Lord  appears.    God  will  avenge  His  honour. 

III.  Lessons.  What  was  it  kept  Israelites  btck 
from  Canaan?  One  word — Unbelief,  (See  GoWeD 
Text.)    What  did  they  not  believe?— 

(a)  God's  toord — ^that  the  land  was  good. 

(ft)  Gods  jffomise — ^that  He  would  take  them  in. 

(r)  God's  jwwer — that  He  could  pat  down  tht-ir 
enemies. 

Are  they  so  very  unlike  us?  What  keeps  pe«^plf 
back  from  heaven? — 

(fl)  Digf  rust  of  God's  Word.  Think  this  world  faiwr 
than  the  next.    (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

(ft)  Distrust  of  God's  power.  Think  Satan  stronger 
than  we. 

No.  12.    The  SMrrrEM  Rock. 
To  read — Numbers  xx.  1 — 13.    Golden  Text—I  r#»f>* 
thians  x,  4. 

I.  Wateb  Wanted.    (1—5.)    People  now  encwnp*  I 
at  Kadesh-Bamea,  on  south-east  border  of  Canaan    | 
Were  turned  back  for  forty  years  into  the  wilderni* 
because  of  their  listening   to  the  unfaithfal  9y^^ 
That  time  almost  over.    Here  Miriam  dies.    Recal- 
her  history. 
(a)  Watched  Moses  when  an  infant.    (Ex.  ii.  ^-^ 
(ft)  Led  the  chorus  after  crossing  the  Red  Sm 
(Ex.  XV.  20.) 
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(ji)  Struck  with  .leprosy  for  murmnrmg  a^inst 
Moaea.    (Num.  zii.  10.) 

Manna  been  supplied  daily  through  all  the  forty 
years,  but  supply  of  water  has  failed.  What  do  the 
people  do  \  At  once  forget  all  God's  special  and  daily 
mercies — begin  murmuring  against  Moses  and  Aaron. 
What  is  their  complaint? 

There  is  no  fruit  as  in  %ypt,  and  no  water  here. 
They  forget  how  He  had  before  supplied  water. 

II.  Wateb  Given.  (7 — 11.)  Notice  conduct  of 
Moses  and  Aaron — 

(a)  SUenee — ^make  no  answer  to  the  people. 

(&)  Prayer — go  to  the  Tabernacle  to  seek  God. 

(r)  Worship — fall  on  their  faces  before  God. 

Now  the  Lord  speaks.  'Water  shall  be  supplied. 
Notice  the  manner — 

(a)  Moses  to  take  the  rod,  i,r.,  Aaron's,  laid  up 
before  the  Lord  (xvii.  10),  hvt  not  to  ««?  it. 

(&)  Moses  and  Aaron  are  to  speak  to  the  rook. 

They  did  in  both  respects  just  the  opposite. 

They  spoke  to  the  people  in  angry  manner. 

Moses  struck  the  rook  twice. 

What  did  this  conduct  show? — 

(a)  Impatience  and  anger  with  the  people. 

(Jji)  Ditobedienee  to  God's  command. 

(^)  Taking  honour  of  miracle  to  themselves.  **  Must 
we  fetch  water?" 

God  gave  the  water  —  it  flowed  abundantly — all 
were  refreshed. 

But  God  was  displeased  with  Moses  and  Aaron. 

III.  Leadebs  Punished.  (12,  13.)  They  had 
Binned,  must  be  punished. 

(a)  Their  sin  public,  so  must  punishment  be. 

(&)  They  had  dishonoured  Grod.  He  must  be  sanc- 
tified, 1.^.,  show  Himself  holy  in  them. 

(r)  They  must  die  in  wilderness,  and  not  enter 
Canaan. 

Wliat  does  all  this  teach  ?— 

1.  To  guard  our  words  carefully.  Moees  spoke  un- 
advisedly.   (Ps.  cvi.  83.) 

2.  To  check  impatience,  God  is  provoked  every 
day,  yet  pardons  abundantly. 

3.  To  honour  Ood  always  and  in  all  things. 

4.  To  accept  punishment  meekly. 


Na  IS.    Tub  Death  and  Burial  or  Mobbb. 

To  read — Deuteronomy  xxxir.  1 — 12.     Golden  Text — 
Proterhs  ir.  14. 

I.  A  LoNELT  Climb.    (1 — 1.)    Moees  now  an   old 
man — 120  years.    His  life  divided  into  three  parts — 
(tf)  Forty   years    in    Pharaoh's    palace — learning. 
(Acts  vii.  22,  23.) 
(*)  Forty  years  in  Midian — loaiting.     (Acts  vii.  30.) 
(r)  Forty  years  in  wilderness — working. 
Three  times  hear  of  his  impatience — 
(a)  Killing  the  Egyptian.    (Acts  vii.  24.) 
(h)  Breaking  the  tables  of  stone.    (Ex.  xTxii.  19.) 
(r)  Striking  the  rock.    (Last  lesson.) 
Three  times  hear  of  special  vision  of  God  to  him — 
(tf)  At  the  burning  bush.    (Ex.  iii.  4.) 
(>)  On  Mount  Sinai.     (Ex.  xx.  21.) 
(r)  On  Mount  Nebo  at  his  death.    (Verse  4.) 
)(qw  time  came  for  him  to  die.    His  work  en4e4« 


(a)  His  last  words — ^blessing  the  people. 

(&)  His  last  deed — ^making  covenant  bct.7een  them 
and  God. 

(^)  His  last  thouglUs — the  people's  happiness  in 
Canaan. 

He  climbs  Nebo  alone— of  the  people  none  with 
him.    But  God  meets  him  there. 

(«)  Shows  him  the  land— north,  south,  east,  and 
west. 

(h)  Promises  him  once  more  to  give  it  to  Abraham's 
seed. 

(r)  Reminds  him  that  he  must  not  himself  enter  it 

II.  A  Lonely  Death.  (5—8.)  What  a  strange 
scene! 

God's  earthly  servant  lies  down  to  die. 

God's  heavenly  servants — ^the  angels — bury  him. 

God's  eye  watches  him. 

Israelites  watched  him  ascend — ^vanish  out  of  sight 
— no  man  knows  or  could  visit  his  burial-place.  But 
he  was  missed,  mourned  for,  remembered. 

III.  A  Good  Epitaph.  (9—12.)  No  prophet  like 
him.    How  was  he  remarkable/ — 

(a)  Tlie  Lard  knew  him  faaoe  to  faoe-rintinukte 
communion. 

(J)  Mighty  in  word  and  deed — God  was  with  him. 

(r)  Full  of  spirit  of  wisdom — ^inherited  by  his 
successor. 

Not  sinless — but  forgiven  for  his  sin. 

Not  perfect — but  lived  in  fear  of  God. 

Not  allowed  earthly  Caoaan — but  received  into 
heavenly  Canaan. 

May  our  epitaph  be  like  his! 


No.  14.     Review  Lesron. 
Golden  Text—Xrhewiah  ix.  17. 

Have  had  thirteen  lessons  about  Israelites  after  Law 
of  God  was  given  on  Mount  Sinai.  They  have  taught 
us  a  great  deal  about — 

I.  God  Himself  as^A  His  dealings  with  men. 

II.  Man's  approach  to  God  in  His  House  of  Prayer. 

III.  Moses  an  example,  and  a  type  of  Christ. 
I.    God  and  His  Dealings. 

1.  His   faithfulness    in    keeping    His  promise    to 
Abraham. 

2.  His  almighty  power  in  giving  manna,  water,  etc. 

3.  His  justice  in   punishing   Israelites    at    Mount 
Sinai,  and  Mosesi  at  Meribah. 

4.  His  mercy  in  forgiving  Israelites  on  their  re- 
pentance. 

.5.  His  lore  in  providing  for  all  their  wants. 
II.  Man's  Approach  to  God. 

A.  The  Tabernacle. 

B.  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  Day  of  Atonement 
c.  The  Sacrifices. 

A.  1.  That  Grod  must  be  publicly  worshipped. 
2.  That  He  delights  to  receive  gifts  from  man. 
8.  That  He  must  be  worshipped  with  reverence. 
4.  That  He  will  accept  man's  prayers. 

B.  1.  The  duty  of   setting    apart  fixed  times  for 
worship. 

2.  To  humble  ourselves  for  our  sins. 

3.  To  praise  the  Lord  for  His  mercies, 
c.  1.  That  sinnera  deserve  death, 
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2.  The  duty  of  confessing  sin. 
8.  Vicarious  offering  accepted. 
4.  That  the  whole  nation^  priests  and  people,  should 
be  holy  to  the  Lord. 
III.  Moses  a  Type  of  Christ. 

1.  Christ  like  Moses  made  a  covenant  with  His 
chosen.     (Heb.  x.  16.) 

2.  Christ   foretold    His    death   as  Mosos  did    his. 
(St.  Matt.  xvi.  21.) 

3.  He  chos3  His  Apostles  (as  Moses  did  Joshua)  to 
c^rry  on  His  work.    (St.  Matt.  x.  1.) 


4.  He  gave  laws  for  their  guidance.    (Acts  i.  S.) 

5.  He  taught  them  about  the  Promised  Land.    (St. 
John  xiv.  2.) 

6.  He  went  forth  alone  to  meet  death. 

7.  He  was  faithful  as  a  Son,  Moses  as  a  eervantw 
(Heb.  iii.  6.) 

8.  He  pleased  (Jod.     (St.  Matt  iii.  17.) 
IV.  General  Lessons  for  Ourselves. 

1.  The  blessedness  of  serving  God  always. 

2.  The  misery  of  sin. 

3.  The  joy  of  forgiveness.    (Ps.  xxxii.  1.) 


THE    TEMPERANCE    AND    TOTAL    ABSTINENCE    MOVEMENT. 

BT  HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  RUTLAND. 


[TICK  to  your  colours ;  don't  be 
ashamed  to  confess  your 
opinion,"  was  the  advice 
given  me  by  an  eminent 
statesman,  not  a  total  ab- 
stainer, who  was  talking 
over  these  great  movements. 
Having  always  been  told 
that  the  less  one  talks  of 
one*s  own  opinions  the 
better,  it  was  with  some  hesitation  I  avowed,  that 
while  equal  honour  and  respect  is  paid  to  the  sup- 
porters of  both  these  excellent  movements,  yet  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  of 
whom  I  am  one,  total  abstinence  offers  the  safest 
path,  and  blessings  to  people  of  every  class  that  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  My  own  experience  con- 
firms what  I  have  been  told.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  between  four  and  five  million  total 
abstainers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Formerly  it 
required  more  moral  courage  than  it  does  now  for 
a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  to  abstain.  The 
blessings  that  attend  on  total  abstinence  are  more 
universally  recognised  than  in  former  times,  but 
still  it  does  require  courage  for  people  to  resist 
persuasions  to  drink;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
total  abstinence  is  such  a  valuable  safeguard.  Few 
would  now  like  to  urge  anyone  to  break  the  pledge. 
I  am  aware  that  many  excellent  persons  say  that 
young  and  old  ought  to  have  strength  of  will 
enough  to  say  **No,"  resolutely,  without  the  aid  of 
pledges.  But  to  those  exposed  to  great  temptation 
from  companions,  and  very  likely  tempted  from  within 
also,  the  moral  supi>ort  is  very  precious.  I  believe  it 
is  an  ascertained  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  the  country  have  been  done  under  the 
influence  of  drink.  Reports  from  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  civil  service,  all  tell  the  same  sad  tale.  Physicians 
assure  us  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  ill- 
health  are  caused  by  over-indulgence  in  strong  drink. 
Sir  William  Gull,  who,  as  we  all  remember,  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  when 
he  was  at  death's  door,  writes  : — **  In  cases  of  feeble 
digestion  alcohol  is  sometimes  given  to  stimulate 
digestion.     J  should  not  be  prepared  to  go  so  far ;  I 


should  be  prepared  to  advise  the  use  of  alcohol  on 
certain  occasions  when  a  person  was  ill,  but  to  say 
that  persons  should  drink  habitually — day  by  day — I 
should  not  be  prepared  to  recommend.  All  alcohol, 
and  all  things  of  an  alcoholic  nature,  injure  the 
nervous  tissues  -pro  tvmpnrr^  if  not  altogether.  Yon 
may  quicken  the  operations,  but  you  do  not  improve 
them.  And  even  in  a  moderate  measure  they  injure 
the  nervous  tissues,  and  are  deleterious  to  health. 
Alcohol  acts  upon  the  brain,  and  causes  the  blood  to 
flow  more  rapidly  in  the  capillary  vessels.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  a  very  large  number  of  people  in 
society  are  dying  day  by  day,  poisoned  by  alcohol,  but 
not  supposed  to  be  poisoned  by  it.  If  a  patient  came 
before  me  as  a  drunkard,  and  not  as  a  sick  man,  I 
would  say,  Gret  rid  of  the  alcohol  at  once.  In  the  caae 
of  an  habitual  drunkard,  to  whom  drinking  had 
become  a  second  nature,  I  would,  when  he  left  it  ofif, 
recommend  nothing  beyond  good  food.  It  would  not  at 
first  supply  the  craving,  but  it  would  ultimately  over- 
come it.'*  Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologise  for  making  so 
long  a  quotation,  but  testimony  from  Sir  William  Gull 
is  indeed  valuable.  He  concludes  with  this  sentence: 
*'  I  should  say  from  my  experience  that  alcohol  is  the 
most  destructive  agent  that  we  are  aware  of  in  this 
country."  In  another  paper  he  says,  "The  public 
ought  to  know  that  of  all  the  diluents  or  solvents  for 
the  nutritious  parts  of  food  there  is  nothing  like 
water. «  Water  carries  into  ihe  system  the  nutriment 
in  its  purest  form." 

Sir  William  Jenner,  Her  Majesty's  honoured  phy- 
sician, is  in  favour  of  temperance,  and  on  his  ronnds 
he  causes  his  coachman  to  be  provided  with  hot  tea. 
Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Mr.  Gladstone's  physician,  ha^ 
^Titten  in  the  strongest  manner  of  the  diseases,  sin, 
and  misery  produced  by  alcoholic  excesses.  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  that  celebrated  surgeon,  is  of 
opinion  that  what  is  called  moderate  drinking  is 
injurious. 

I  think  that  we  should  be  on  our  guard,  if  we 
abstain,  against  allowing  the  system  to  get  too  low. 
A  little  book  by  Symes  Thompson  points  out  that 
beef -tea — easily  made — milk,  or  coffee,  and  ooca- 
sionally  perhaps  some  tonic  containing  a  bitter, 
are  excellent  and   efficient  substitutes  for  alcoholic 
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stimulants.  I  believe  there  is  a  steadily  growing  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  total  abstainers  in  these  realms, 
while  immense  numbers  belong  to  temperance  societies. 

I  would  ask  those  who  have  leisure  to  study  the 
subject  for  themselves.  The  Church  Temperance 
Society,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  and  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  337,  Strand,  publish  numerous 
small  works,  as  well  as  large  books  giving  full  infor- 
mation. 

The  cause  is  making  g^reat  advances.  If  we  each 
in  our  sphere,  be  it  high  or  low,  earnestly  yet  modestly 
endeavour  to  help  it  forward,  and  if  a  kind  Providence 
bless  our  efforts,  can  we  doubt  that  in  many  homes 
prosperity  will  succeed  adversity  ? 

The  facts  recorded  on  this  question  speak  for  them- 
selves. Above  all,  in  the  many  cases  where  words  or 
exhortations  would  be  out  of  place,  let  us  try  to  help 


those  in  danger  of  exceeding,  by  example.  The  daogo 
of  over-indulgence  besets  all  classes.  May  there  be 
found  some  m  every  family  who  for  the  sake  of  othen 
may  deny  themselves,  and  thus  bear  one  another's 
burdens! 

It  may  be  that  we  do  not  actually  see  the  dreadful 
results  produced  by  intemperance ;  still,  we  know 
these  evils  exist.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  inform  our- 
selves of  the  best  way  of  counteracting  them.  We 
should  all  of  us  try  to  rescue  a  fellow-oreature 
whom  we  saw  in  danger  of  drowning,  or  death  from 
fire.  Now,  it  is  known  that  deaths  from  over-indul- 
gence in  alcoholic  drinks  are  terribly  frequent.  Tboae 
deaths  are  most  painful — mind  and  body  become 
wrecks ;  and  surely  we  should'  do  our  very  utmost  to 
avoid  leading  others  into  temptation,  or  falling  into 
it  ourselves. 


EMIN      PASHA. 

Bf  ONi:  WHO  KNOWS  HIM. 


^ADELAI,  the  stronghold  and 
the  seat  of  government  of 
this  remarkable  man — the 
last  white  chief  of  the  dread 
Soudan— is  at  the  present  time 
the  centre  around  which  all  in- 
terest in  Equatorial  Africa  re- 
volves. Till  quite  recently  Emin 
was  unknown  to  fame,  although  since  1878,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  his  present  post  by  General 
Gordon,  he  has  held  the  key  of  the  slave  districts  of 
Upper  Egypt  with  signal  success  and  ability.  Only 
a  few  scientists  and  officials  in  England  and  Germany, 
however,  knew  anything  of  the  details  of  the  de- 
sperate and  deadly  struggle  for  liberty  and  civilisation 
which  he  has  carried  ,on  single-handed  as  Gordon's 
heir,  in  the  very  heart  of  African  barbarism,  since 
the  fall  of  Khartoum  and  the  tragic  death  of  his 
illustrious  friend  and  patron.  Public  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  Emin  and  his  splendid  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  amongst  the  lake  tribes  of  the 
Dark  Continent,  by  the  despatch  of  the  Relief  Ex- 
I)edition  in  February,  1887,  under  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  who,  a  few  days  before  he  left  England, 
thus  described  his  mission  in  a  farewell  speech 
at  the  Mansion  House :  '*  I  am  preparing  a  new 
expedition  into  the  centre  of  Africa  for  the  relief 
of  an  Egyptian  official  who  is  at  present  in  somewhat 
straitened  circumstances,  and  environed  by  breadths 
of  unknown  territories,  populated  by  savage  tribes. 
I  go  to  relieve  an  officer  who  may  be  called  the  last 
white  chief  of  the  Soudan.  Years  ago  Gordon  sent 
him  and  his  officers  and  their  families  up  towards 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  then  came  that  terrible 
catastrophe  which  cleared  out  the  heart  of  the  Soudan, 
and  wiped  out  all  traces  of  civilisation,  and  barred  the 
way  to  return.  His  ammunition  was  spent,  and  be- 
tween himself  and  the  sea  on  either  hand  there  were 
hosts  of  savages.    We  propose  crossing  the  mainland. 


striking  inland,  and  we  shall  not  return  till  we  have 
reached  Emin,  or  perished  in  the  attempt.** 

The  fate  of  the  relief  party  is  still,  as  we  write,  en- 
shrouded in  uncertainty.  No  news  has  been  received 
of  it  or  from  it  since  September  last.  It  is  for  the 
time  buried  out  of  sight  somewhere  between  Stanley's 
River  and  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Whether  it  is  hemmed 
in  by  "the  insolent  foe,**  decimated  by  disease,  de- 
pleted by  desertion,  weakened  by  famine,  or  carefully 
but  slowly  feeling  its  way  over  the  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous region  of  4()0  miles,  hitherto  unexplored, 
which  lies  between  the  Congo  and  Emin*s  stronghold, 
none  can  say. 

To  many  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  hear  that  Emin 
Pasha  is  not,  after  all,  a  native  Egyptian  or  Copt,  or 
an  Arab,  or  a  negro  prinoelet,  but  a  young  German 
surgeon,  of  very  delicate  physique,  with  shy,  sensitive 
manners,  and  a  gentle  and  peculiarly  modest  bearing. 
Eduard  Schnitzer  (he  adopted  the  name  of  Emin,  ''the 
faithful  one,"  on  joining  the  Egyptian  service)  was 
bom  at  the  pretty  little  town  of  Oppeln,  in  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Silesia,  on  March  28,  1840.  He  ww 
the  son  of  Ludwig  Schnitzer  and  Pauline  his  wife. 
The  family  were  all  Protestants,  and  occupied  a  good 
position  amongst  the  merchant  classes  of  the  district, 
which  is  famous  for  its  industrial  activity.  In  1842 
the  Schnitzers  removed  from  Oppeln  to  Neisse,  where 
Emin's  friends  still  reside.  After  a  course  of  study  at 
the  Gymnasium  (or  public  school)  of  Neisse,  young 
Schnitzer  was  sent  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
medical  professors  at  the  famous  University  of  Brc«- 
lau.  He  completed  his  medical  education  in  the 
hospitals  and  surgical  classes  at  Berlin,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1864.  As  a  boy  he  had  developed  a  decided 
taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history  and  books  of 
travel :  and  his  friends  were  not  at  all  surprised  to  find 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  on  taking  his  degree, 
to  proceed  to  Turkey,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  employ- 
ment un4^  the  Government  o%  the  Sultan.    H9  wis 
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appointed,  on  his  arrival  in  Syria,  to  the  port  of 
surgeon  on  the  staff  of  Ismail  Hakki  Pasha,  and 
served  for  some  time  in  Antirari  and  at  Scutari ;  but 
on  the  death  of  &e  Pasha  in  1878,  Sohnitzer  went  to 
Constantinople  and  resigned  his  oommission,  and 
returned  home  to  Neisse,  where  he  oooupied  his  leisure 
for  some  months  in  the  further  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
study  of  natural  history. 

In  1876  he  reached  what  proved  to  be  the  turning 
point  in  his  career.  Wearied  by  the  inactivity  of  his 
life  at  Neisse,  he  made  his  way  to  Cairo  and  offered  his 
services  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  Taking  the 
cognomen  of  Emin,  and  with  the  rank  of  Effendi,  he 
became  an  officer  of  the  Khedive,  and  was  ordered  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan, 
who  had  his  headquarters  at  Khartoum.  From  Khar- 
toum Emin  was  sent  to  act  as  chief  medical  officer  of 
the  Equatorial  Province,  the  southernmost  limit  of 
Egyptian  conquest  on  the  Nile,  of  which  region  Gtenersd 
Gordon  was  then  Governor.  The  hero  of  Khartoum  was 
able  at  once  to  see  the  value  of  the  young  German  doc- 
tor, and  to  appreciate  those  peculiar  gifts  of  character 
and  intellect  which  distinguished  him  and  rendered 
him  worthy  of  his  confidence  and  esteem.  Gordon 
found  him  invaluable  as  a  diplomatist,  and  sent  him 
from  time  to  time  on  tours  of  inspection  through  the 
more  remote  and  unsettled  districts  of  the  province. 
He  also  employed  him  on  several  important  missions 
to  neighbouring  tribes  and  kinglets,  and  selected  him 
as  his  second  in  command  when  he  himself  visited 
Uganda,  the  White  Nile,  and  the  populous  shores  of 
the  Albert  Nyanza.  In  1877  Emin  carried  out  a 
successful  mission  to  Kabrega,  the  troublesome  King 
of  Unyoro ;  and  in  1879  he  went  again  to  tTganda  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  a  new  treaty  of  amity  and 
friendship  with  Mtesa,  the  great  semi- Arab  potentate 
of  Uganda.  It  is  said  that  Emin  was  the  only  white 
man  whom  Mtesa  was  ever  really  afraid  of  offending. 

The  extraordinary  gift  for  languages  which  Emin 
possessed  (he  spoke  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  the  native 
dialects,  with  perfect  fluency)  gave  him  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  native  population  wherever  he 
went,  and  he  loyally  adopted  the  policy  of  his  superior 
in  dealing  with  the  population  of  his  Province,  and 
always  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  the 
various  races  committed  to  his  charge.  He  sunk  his 
Prankish  origin  as  far  as  possible,  and  sought  to  lose 
all  identity  as  a  German.  In  a  letter  from  Trebizond 
written  to  his  sister  in  1871,  he  says,  "  Here  I  have 
already  gained  a  reputation  as  a  doctor.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  know  Turkish  and  Arabic  as  few 
Europeans  know  them,  and  that  I  have  so  completely 
adopted  the  habits  and  customs  of  these  people,  that 
no  one  believes  that  an  honest  German  is  disguised 
behind  the  Turkish  name.*'  But  Emin  was  no  rene- 
gade, and  no  half -Christian.  He  had  no  idea  of  pre- 
ferring Mohammedanism  to  Christianity  (as  the 
manner  of  some  is)  as  a  civilising  influence  in  Central 
Africa.  His  letters  show  him  to  be  at  all  times 
thoroughly  and  earnestly  in  sympathy  with  all  dis- 
tinctly Christian  effort  on  the  Dark  Continent,  and 
he  heaps  scorn  upon  the  faith  of  Islam,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  for  not  having  succeeded  in  making  ten 
oonverte  in  over  twenty  years. 


In  1878  Gordon  was  made  Governor-General  of  the 
entire  Soudan,  and  he  immediately  appointed  Emin  to 
succeed  himself  in  the  supreme  command  of  the  Equa- 
torial Province.  An  interval  elapsed,  however,  between 
the  resignation  of  Gk>rdon  and  the  suooeseion  of  Emin, 
during  which  the  administration  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  native  officials  and  others,  and  much  of  Gordon's 
work  had  been  undone  or  upset.  The  famous  English- 
man had  left  the  region  organised  and  peaceful, 
although  financially  jmatters  were  not  so  satisfactory. 
An  excessive  debt,  incurred  by  the  operations  necessi- 
tated by  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  for  the  Khedive, 
and  the  old  liabilities  left  by  former  rulers,  as  well  as 
the  prevalence  everywhere  of  a  system  of  peculation, 
and  incompetent  administration  of  public  funds,  had 
laid  a  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  people  which  was 
as  unjust  as  it  was  excessive.  Emin  at  once  set  him- 
self to  remedy  this  painful  condition  of  affairs.  He 
found  on  taking  up  the  reins  of  government  that  the 
public  offices  were  filled  by  a  despicable  body  of 
criminals,  convicts,  and  ex-felons,  who  had  been  sent 
up  from  time  to  time  from  Cairo  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
and  who  had  been  appointed  to  places  of  authority 
with  a  view  to  bribing  them,  and  so  keeping  them 
from  returning  to  trouble  the  authorities  in  Lower 
E^ypt. 

Slavery  had  been  revived,  with  the  connivance  of 
these  men,  and  witho^it  the  knowledge  of  the  Khedive, 
and  the  various  tribes  which  form  the  xx>pulation  of 
the  dependency  weie  in  a  restless  and  discontented 
condition.  Emin  at  once  set  to  work  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos.  He  heard  every  case  of  complaint  him- 
self. He  made  constant  journeys  to  every  part  of  his 
dominion.  From  daylight  to  sunset  he  wr«s  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  active  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  He  got  rid  of  the  peccant 
officials.  He  cleared  out  the  slave-dealers,  and 
equalised  the  taxation  of  the  people.  He  rebuilt  the 
various  military  stations,  cut  out  fresh  roads,  and, 
isolated  and  entirely  without  help  of  any  kind,  in  a 
few  years  he  had  allayed  all  discontent,  secured  for 
the  Central  Government  a  warm  spirit  of  loyal 
obedience,  and  converted  the  deficit  of  £32,000  in  the 
public  exchequer  into  a  profit  of  £12,000  (1884). 
During  this  period  of  reform  there  had  been  a  two 
years'  block  on  the  Nile,  and  during  six  years  (1878- 
84)  only  nine  steamers  reached  him  from  Khartoum, 
and  only  six  of  these  carried  supplies,  so  that  the 
province  had  become  practically  self-supporting. 

His  work  was  not  without  an  element  of  danger.  His 
spirited  action  aroused  the  malice  and  anger  of  the^ 
native  officials  and  banished  slave-dealers,  and  even  the 
Egyptian  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  assist  him  were 
secretly  in  sympathy  with  the  evil-doers.  Emin  dis- 
banded these  and  formed  a  new  army,  which  he  trained 
himself.  **  I  am,"  he  said  in  one  of  his  letters, ''  an 
M.D.  qualifying  as  a  general  in  strategy."  He  also 
added  new  territory,  developed  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
indigo,  coffee,  and  rice,  and  in  fact  entirely  changed 
the  aspect,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  of  the  region 
which  he  ruled,  so  that  in  1882  he  was  able  to  report 
the  province  as  peaceful  and  prosperous,  and  cleared 
almost  altogether  of  the  traffic  in  human  beings, 
which  had  so  long  and  so  persistently  defiled  it.    The 
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hospital  of  Lad6,  which  was  his  special  oharge,  ooou- 
pied  his  attention  almost  every  day  from  six  a.m.  till 
noon.    He  went  round  the  wards  and  oarefully  and 
tenderly  examined  into  every  case,  and  in  this  as  in 
every  department  of  his  labours,  his  one  thought  was 
for  the  people  over  whom  he  was  placed  as  guardian 
and  parent    Of  Emin  it  may  be  truly  said  "  that  he 
spared  not  himself/'     He  had  a  lofty  sense  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "duty."    Like  Gordon,  he  re- 
garded himself  as  one  "  sent "  to  the  work  he  had  in 
hand,  and  this  thought   has    carried  him  through 
difficulties  and  hours  of  darkness  which  would  have 
overwhelmed    any   ordinary    man.      A    friend    who 
spent  some  years  with 
him(Dr.  R.W.  Felkin) 
says  that  he  often  mar- 
velled at  his  thorough 
unselfishness   and  per- 
fect devotion  to  duty, 
and  the  noble  simpli- 
city of  Emin^s  life  as 
a  whole  in  his  far-off 
dependency.  He  always 
preferred  duty  to  plea- 
sure, at  whatever  cost 
to  himself,  we  are  told, 
and  all  who  know  the 
man  delight  to  speak 
of  their  fresh  and  fra- 
grant remembrances  of 
this  lonely  and  highly 
cultivated  soul  holding 
on  to  his  post  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness, 
sustained  only  by  the 
thought  that  it  is  his 
destiny  to  remain  and 
prevent  the  Equatorial 
regions    from     falling 
back   again    into    the 
hands     of     the    Arab 

slavers.  He  was  cheered  "stKis 

and    gratified    by  the  (AwmaA^r* 

news  that  Stanley  was 
coming   to   help    him, 

but  he  positively  declines  to  think  of  leaving  his 
people  or  his  province.  "What I"  he  said  lately, 
"  leave  the  work  which  Gordon  sent  me  to  do,  and  for 
which  he  paid  with  his  blood  7  Never !  I  will  stick 
on  to  the  finish.  Evacuate  our  territory  I  certainly 
not." 

It  is  characteristic  of  Emin  that  he  shrinks  from  no 
detail  of  his  work,  however  commonplace,  and  although 
he  is  passionately  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  he  at 
once  relinquishes  the  search  for  a  new  plant  or  a 
curious  animal,  if  the  sterner  duties  of  his  high  office 
call  him  away.  Dr.  Halland,  of  Bremen,  testifies  to 
the  value  of  Emin's  researches  into  the  ssoology,  botany, 
and  other  natural  phenomena  of  Africa.  "  He  is,"  says 
this  renowned  expert, "  a  bom  naturalist  and  scientist." 
The  collections  sent  home  from  time  to  time  amply 
support  these  opinions  as  to  the  accurate  and  extra- 
ordinary knowledge  which  the  gifted  Governor  of 
Equatorial  Africa  has  gained  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of 


probably  the  least  known  of  the  central  provinces  of 
the  Dark  Continent  The  amount  of  work  which  Emin 
presses  into  each  day  astonishes  his  friends.  But  in 
everything  he  undertakes  he  evinces  the  same  care  for 
details,  and  the  same  earnest  desire  to  be  perfectly 
accurate  in  all  he  says  or  does.  He  writes  a  micro- 
scopic hand  which  is  distinguished  by  its  exquisite 
neatness,  and  his  descriptive  power  is  such  that 
nothing  is  overlooked.  Trees,  flowers,  and  the  smaller 
forms  of  animal  life  are  all  dealt  with  in  his  letters 
to  his  learned  friends  with  such  care  that,  as  one  of 
them  has  remarked,  you  can  even  "  feel  the  sting  of 
the  insects."    Emin  considers  that  with  an  outlet  to 

the  east  coast  the 
future  prosperity  and 
security  of  his  pro- 
vince is  certain.  "A 
free  and  safe  way  to 
the  sea  is  all  we  want," 
he  says.  Once  a  trade 
route  is  opened  up  to 
Wadelai  from  the  east- 
em  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent ft  new  commer- 
cial activity  will  be 
developed,  and  fresh 
markets  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  produce  of 
the  inner  Equatorial 
regions.  As  soon  as 
manufactured  goods 
and  raw  material  be- 
come the  basis  of  barter 
and  trade  in  the 
markets  of  the  Soudan, 
slaves  will  cease  to  be 
required  or  sought  for 
— the  whole  commerce 
of  Central  Africa  ^'ill 
flow  into  new  and 
legitimate  channels. 
P^S"^-  From  Wadelai  to  Kis- 

hy  Dr,  mun,,  manga  the  distance  is 

only  650  miles,  and  this 
route  can  be  traversed, 
if  opened,  by  camels  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day. 
The  recent  action  of  the  new  East  African  Company 
will  do  much  to  open  out  this  road,  as  desired  by  the 
courageous  and  far-seeing  ruler  of  the  Equatorial  Pro- 
vince, and  if  not  by  his  energy  and  genius,  still  accord- 
ing to  his  intentions  and  spirit  the  route  which  will 
deliver  Central  Africa  for  ever  from  the  curse  of  the 
slave  traffic  will  soon  be  available.  Gordon  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  his  German  lieutenant,  and  he  held 
him  in  great  esteem  for  his  work's  sake,  as  well  as  for 
his  varied  accomplishments  and  great  natural  gifta. 
He  kept  up  a  close  correspondence  with  the  lonely  man 
away  in  the  desert  fastnesses  of  the  Soudan,  and  his 
letters  always  acted  as  an  incentive  to  Emin  to  keep 
steadily  to  the  path  of  duty,  and  to  cherish  the  Gordon 
traditions.  It  is  well  for  the  age  to  know  and  appre> 
ciate  such  men  as  Emin  Pasha.  The  lessons  of  such  a 
career  are  too  precious  to  be  lost  or  overlooked,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  in  due  course  the  unique  and 
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ma^nifioent  deyotion  to  the  seryioe  of  his  fellow- 
men  of  this  hero  of  the  oentory  will  meet  with  the 
saocesa  whioh  it  deserves. 

In  the  latest  oommunication  which  has  reached 
England  from  Emin,  dated  August  16th,  1887,  and 
addressed  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Allen,  F.R.G.S.,  he  says, 
"  Please  convey  my  and  my  people's  h^urtiest  thanks 
to  the  AntUSlatery  Society.  Their  ready  sympathies 
with  our  position,  their  unselfish  advocacy  of  help  to 
be  sent,  liheir  {generous  exertion  in  our  behalf,  have 
greatly  rejoiced  us,  and  our  warmest  thanks  will 
never  equal  our  obligations.  As  to  myself,  if  ever  I 
wanted  an  encouragement  to  pursue  my  work,  the 
acknowledgment  of  what,  by  God's  permission,  I  was 
allowed  to  do  until  now,  will  spur  me  to  go  on  and 
do  my  duty  cheerfully.  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  your 
kind  wish  that  your  letter  may  find  me  safely  arrived 
at  Zanzibar,  and  I  may  as  well  tell  yon  that  I  have 
been  greatly  amused  by  the  doubts  expressed  in  some 
papers  if  I  would  stay  or  leave  when  Mr.  Stanley 
arrives.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  I  will 
stay,  and  I  wonder  how  one  could  suppose  the  con- 
trary. I  need  not  dwell  on  the  reasons  for  my 
decision:  would  you  desert  yotir  own  work  just  at 
the  dawn  of  better  times?  Since  my  last  letter  to 
you  I  have  been  able  to  resume  the  regular  turn  of 
a£fairs,  relaxed  somewhat  by  the  events  you  know.  I 
have  inspected  our  stations,  and  erected  two  new  ones. 
I  have  put  order  everywhere,  and  our  native  chiefs 
have  been  consulted.  The  crops  for  this  year  are 
luckily  abundant,  the  cotton  plantations  yield  fairly, 
and  altogether  things  look  now  more  brightly  than 
before.  Once  provided  with  necessaries,  I  deem  it  not 
at  all  difficult  to  open  a  direct  road  to  the  sea-coast  by 
way  of  the  Lango  and  Masai  countries.  A  chain  of 
stations  in  suitable  places  and  distances  is  more  than 
suflScient  for  holding  the  road  open ;  and  the  country 
iteeli  is  so  rich  in  oamels  and  donkeys,  and  so  emi- 


nently fit  for  breeding  them,  that  means  of  transport 
will  never  want.  The  only  obstacle  to  conquer  is  the 
fierceness  of  the  Lango  people.  I  think,  nevertheless, 
that  by  cautious  and  energetic  proceedings  they  may 
become  more  manageable.  At  all  events,  you  see,  I 
have  a  good  lot  of  work  before  me,  and  if,  with  God's 
help,  I  succeed  in  carrying  out  only  a  part  of  it,  I 
shall  feel  more  than  rewarded  for  whatever  I  have 
had  to  undergo.  Privations  do  not  terrify  me — 
twelve  years'  stay  in  Central  Africa  are  a  good  steel. 

"The  death  of  Gordon  has  been,  as  you  truly  say, 
a  great  blow  to  civilisation  in  Africa.  Certainly 
he  would  have  done  better  to  make  his  way  here, 
where  friends  awaited  him.  Through  prisoners  we 
have  heard  of  his  arrival  in  the  Soudan,  but  we  never 
ooold  make  out  what  he  was  doing,  and  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  Khartoum,  and  of  Gordon's  death  there  on 
the  2l8t  of  January,  given  me  by  the  Mahdi's  com- 
mander, Keremellah,  seemed  too  incredible  for  accept- 
ance. Gordon  had  his  rest ;  he  died,  as  he  wished,  the 
death  of  a  soldier.  Now  itU  our  duty  to  carry  on  hin 
toorkj  and  upon  myself,  his  last  surviving  officer  in 
the  Soudan,  devolves  the  honour  to  develop  his  in- 
tentions.   Be  sure  that,  by  God's  will,  I  shall  succeed." 

Just  as  these  pages  are  going  to  press  a  most 
interesting  communication  has  reached  Dr.  Felkin, 
dated  October  25th,  1887,  from  Emin,  at  Wadelai. 
Matters  are  still  very  bad  in  the  whole  of  the  region 
surrounding  Wadelai.  All  correspondence  is  con- 
fiscaced  by  the  rival  kings  of  Unyoro  and  Uganda. 
Bmin,  however,  reports  a  very  friendly  feeling  as 
existing  between  himself  and  the  native  chiefs,  and 
says  of  himself  that  he  is  very  well,  and  tells  his 
friends  they  need  not  have  any  anxiety  about  him.  A 
large  natural  history  collection  for  the  British  Museum 
is  on  its  way  from  Emin,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
entirely  new  and  rare  specimens  of  birds  and  insects 
from  the  Central  Equatorial  Province. 


*LIFT    UP    YOUR    HEARTS." 

IV.-THE  DOUBTFUL. 
BY  THE  BEV.  W.  MANN  8TATUAM. 


SHOULD  like  now  to  say  a 
word  to  those  who  have  a 
tremulous  sense  of  anxiety 
about  themselves,  both  in 
things  temporal  and 
spiritual. 

I  know  full  well  that 
constitutional  temperament 
has  much,  very  much,  to-do 
with  anxious  forebodings 
and  spiritual  disquietudes. 
Sensitiveness  is  sometimes 
created  by  a  burdensome  environment  of  depressing 
conditions  of  life.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  com- 
fort the  most  weary  hearts,  and  to  cheer  the  most 


despondent  spirits,  with  the  promises  that  are  all 
Tea  and  Amen  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  to  the 
doubtful  I  would  utter  this  now  familiar  refrain, 
"Lift  up  your  hearts." 

Spiritual  anxieties  are  hardest  of  all  to  bear,  because 
they  go  the  deepest,  making  the  inner  self  so  sad,  that 
we  sometimes  say, "  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious, 
and  is  His  mercy  clean  gone  for  ever  ? "  But  this,  as 
the  Psalmist  says,  is  our  infinthity.  and  as  such  it  ought 
to  be  treated.  But  often  there  is  no  careful  diagnosis 
of  our  inner  ailments,  and  under  a  general  sense  of 
depression  we  do  not  trouble  enough  to  search  out  the 
specific  nature  of  our  spiritual  complaints.  In  many 
cases  we  shall  find  the  disease  to  be  doubtfulness.  We 
think,  naturally  enough,  such  hard  things  of  oarselves, 
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that  we  too  often  forj^et  the  depth  of  Divine  meioj ; 
and  we  need  to  ponder  the  words, "  Where  sin  abounded, 
firrace  did  much  more  abound."  God  not  only  forgives, 
He  forpfets  the  sins  of  the  penitent  and  the  believing- : 
"Their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no 
more."  But  He  never  forg-ete  meroy.  It  is  His  anger 
that  endureth  but  a  moment,  but  His  meroy  endureth 
for  ever ;  and  surely  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
antitheses  in  Holy  Scripture.  But  some  of  our  readers 
may  say,  **  You  mistake  us ;  we  do  not  doubt  Grod — we 
doubt  oumelves.  We  painfully  ask,  *Are  we  really 
penitent?  do  we  really  trust  ?  Have  we  really  believed 
in  Christ  from  the  heart  ? ' "  My  friends,  you  would 
not  be  anxious  about  these  things  at  all  if  there  were 
no  Divine  life  in  your  souls.  Your  very  sensitiveness 
ooncemiug  them  is  a  sign  of  the  reality  that  you  are 
so  doubtful  about.  It  is  often  said  by  our  spiritual 
counsellors,  "  Look  out  of  yourselves  to  Christ ; "  and 
this  is  beautiful  advice — true  as  beautiful.  But  even 
if  you  do  look  within  yourselves  a  little  longer,  it  will 
do  you  no  harm,  if  you  will  but  see  that,  amid  all 
your  doubts,  conscience  and  heart  are  not  asleep,  are 
not  dead,  but  are  both  crying  out  for  God,  the  living 
God.  Conscious  feeling  is  yours.  You  are  wounded ; 
and  He  who  wounds  can  heal.  You  are  bruised ;  and 
"the  bruised  reed  God  will  not  break."  You  are 
fearful ;  but  it  was  said  of  Our  Lord's  disciples,  "  As 
they  followed  they  were  afraid ; "  and  the  "  tlwy  "  in 
this  passage  includes  St.  Peter,  who  received,  in  after- 
days,  grace  to  go  forward,  and  to  win  and  wear  the 
martyr's  crown.  Lift  up  your  hearts.  Ask,  and  you 
shall  receive.  The  prayer  from  your  lips  will  not  be 
in  vain,  "Lord  increase  our  faith." 

But  it  may  be  that  the  atmosphere  of  your  environ- 
ment in  a  human  sense  is  a  very  care-filled  one.  You 
do  not  talk  about  your  troubles — they  are  small  in 
their  separateness ;  but,  like  locusts,  they  make  a  thick 
cloud  and  eat  up  all  the  green  pasture  of  pleasant 
thoughts  and  cheery  hopes.  AH  would  have  been  so 
different  with  yon  if  friends  had  been  true,  if  those 
related  to  you  had  not  filched  from  you  your  pro- 
vident possessions,  if  characters  you  had  believed  to  be 
honourable  had  not  been  hollow  and  base,  if  selfish- 
ness had  not  left  you  to  sleepless  nights  and  strug- 
gling days,  if  love  had  not  grown  cold,  and  if  life  had 
not  lost  its  earlier  energy  and  elasticity.  All  true, 
quite  iKtinfully  and  exactly  true  I  There  is  no  false 
sentiment  about  aU  this ;  and  the  unbidden  tear  has 
almost  risen  to  your  eye  when  you  have  found  that 
friends  around  you  have  little  time  and  less  inclina- 
tion to  enter  into  your  life,  and  to  understand  why  the 
larks  do  not  sing  as  of  old  in  the  garden  of  your  heart, 
and  why  you  are  not  full  of  the  naireU  and  fun  and 
freshness  of  earlier  days.  Very  difficult  indeed  is  it 
for  you  to  escape  from  all  this  depression  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  very  charlatan  comforters  are  those  who 
say  a  change  will  do  you  good.  Your  answer  would 
fairly  enough  be,  had  you  spirit  enough  to  answer  at 
all,  "The  change  must  be  in  we/"  True  indeed ;  for 
the  anodyne  of  new  soenes  would  scarcely  soothe  for 


long  the  heart  that  knew  it  must  come  back  to  the  old 
oiroumstances,  the  old  struggles,  the  old  cares  !  The 
dark  raven,  you  justly  say,  would  wait  here  for  you, 
even  if  you  fled  to  far-away  scenes  and  to  sunnier 
skies.  You  are  right — the  change  must  be  in  you; 
but 'first  of  all  thank  God  here  yoa  are.  "The  finger,** 
as  the  old  proverb  says,  "  is  more  than  the  ring  I " 

But  best  of  all  is,  ever  to  remember  the  Divine  words 
of  Our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  "  The  life  \a  more 
than  meat."  Trouble  might  have  crushed  out  your  life, 
might  have  upset  the  brain  or  paralysed  the  nerves,  or 
ruined  the  health ;  and  you  are  spared  all  this :  and 
then  if  trouble  had  not  come,  you  might  have  grown 
cold,  hard,  proud,  vain,  worldly,  selfish,  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  highest  and  best  things.  As  it  is,  you  have 
learned  to  trust  and  pray,  you  have  found  "  a  Friend 
that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,"  you  have  listened 
to  one  Voice,  that  the  gay-hearted  children  of  this 
world  never  catch  the  echoes  of,  and  that  Voice  has  said 
to  you,  "  Your  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  things 
you  have  need  of  ; "  whilst  your  own  experience  attests 
the  truth,  "  I  have  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  make  light  of,  or  in  any  way  to 
under-estimate,  your  personal  care ;  you  are  doubtful 
about  to-morrow's  provision,  about  your  needful 
subsistence,  about  your  little  home,  the  roof-tree  of 
which  seems  to  shake,  about  independence  of  others 
whose  love  you  have  never  taxed,  and  on  whom  it 
would  grieve  you  more  than  words  can  tell  to  lean  in 
any  burdensome  way. 

Poor  heart  I  who  shall  speak  lightly  of  your 
cares,  as  though  there  were  none  of  the  pangs  in 
them  that  go  to  make  the  hero  and  the  martyr/ 
I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  eye  of  God  your  daily 
troubles  and  burdens  are  not  seen  to  be  even  harder 
than  these,  because  they  are  so  constant,  so  ubiquitous, 
and  yet  so  unnoticed,  and  so  unknown  I  It  happens, 
too,  thatr  they  are  often  incapable  of  being  made  the 
subjects  of  a  comprehending  human  sympathy.  But 
God  knows.  "  Lift  up  your  hearts."  Remember  the 
gracious  words, "  In  all  their  afflictions  He  was  affiicted, 
and  the  angel  of  His  presence  was  with  them  ;  in  His 
love  and  His  pity  He  redeemed  them,  and  bare  them, 
and  carried  them  all  the  days  of  old."  Brace  your 
soul  for  renewed  fidelity  to  duty,  and  fresh  chivalry 
in  life's  battle,  for  "  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which 
is  least "  in  the  sight  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  is  as  noble  as 
"  he  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  greatest ;  '*  and 
remember,  above  all,  the  great  sustaining  word, 
"The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want." 

But,  once  again,  some  reader  may  stop  me  and  say, 
"  I  agree  with  all  you  have  written,  but  you  have  not 
described  my  case.  Doubts,  in  these  modem  days, 
have  crept  into  my  soul  from  all  quarters.  I  seem  to 
have  been  breathing  the  mephitio  air  of  a  withering* 
scepticism  in  literature,  in  conversation,  and  in  many 
ways  of  personal  influence ;  and  what  am  /  to  do  /  My 
hope  is  darkened.    My  soul  is  cast  down  within  me.'* 

Well,  you  will  never  gain  religious  rest  by  mere 
disquisition  and  discussion.    To  believe,  onderstancL 
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and  obey  the  trathB  of  the  blesoed  Christian  faith, 
you  must  come  again  along"  the  old  highway  of 
experience  trodden  by  your  spiritual  fathers;  you 
cannot,  as  your  consciousness  tells  you,  escape  from 
the  sense  of  sin ;  and  you  know  that  beside  Christ 
there  is  no  Saviour.  You  cannot  escape  from  the 
inward  sense  of  immortality :  and  to  whom  can  you 
go  except  to  Him  I  for  He  has  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
You  cannot  live  happily  in  mere  intellectual  culture, 
for,  like  the  dove  that  found  no  restin;;-place  for  its 
feet,  you  must  return  to  the  Ark  for  peace.  The  great 
question  for  you  to  ask  yourself  is  this,  "Does  the 
everlasting  Gospel  answer  to  all  the  deep  instincts  of 
my  immortal  soul?*'  And  have  you  had  one  hour*s 
real  rest  since  you  left  God,  your  Saviour,  and  wandered 
in  the  dreary  labyrinth  of  doubt  7  As  the  exercise  of 
prayer  has  always  proved  to  be  the  best  argument  for 
prayer,  so  the  satisfaction  of  thirst  is  the  most  eloquent 
eulogy  upon  water.  As  of  old,  it  is  true  to-day :  "  Ho, 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters ; "  "  He 
that  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall 
never  thirst,  for  it  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life." 

It  was  all  summed  up  for  me  in  a  parish  visita- 
tion last  week,  when  a  poor  old   blind   man  said 


reverently,  with  a  sweet  smile  on  his  face,  putting 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  "IVe  got  it  all  here^  sir; 
I*ve  got  it  all  here."  And  in  mentioning  this,  I 
am  not  forgetting  that  intellectual  rest  will  follow 
trustful  faith.  The  evidences  of  the  head  supple- 
ment and  sustain  the  experiences  of  the  heart.  They 
are  not  its  outriders,  but  its  rereward.  Lift  up,  then, 
your  heart.  Be  not  faithless,  but  believirg,  for  "to 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  and  a  little  faith  shall 
be  the  glorious  harbinger  of  a  holier,  happier  day. 

Such  are  some  of  the  aspects  of  doubtfulness ;  but 
unquestionably  there  are  many  more,  for  doubt  takes 
subtle  forms,  and  is  a  tenant  of  the  heart  not  easily 
dispossessed.  Perhaps  quietly  to  talk  over  all  these 
things  together — to  feel  that  we  are  not  alone  in 
mental,  social,  spiritual  cares  and  anxieties,  is  one 
way  of  help.  We  take,  then,  each  other's  hand  in  the 
darkness ;  we  whisper  to  each  other  words  that  have 
done  us  good  in  the  fret  and  wear  of  life ;  we  look 
together  on  Him  Who  says,  **Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest;*'  and  thus,  by  the  exercise  of  mutual  ministra- 
tions, we  help  each  other  to  obey  the  words,  which, 
so  far  as  we  do  obey  them,  will  make  life  nobler, 
cheerier,  braver,  and  better:  "Lift  up  your  hearts." 


IN    HER   OWN    RIGHT. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  "MT  BROTUEB  BASIL,"  ETC. 


OUAFTER  XII. — A  DAT  IN  JUNE. 

"Hast  thou  a  heart,  O  deep-eyed  girl, 
To  match  that  glance  of  thine? 

Hast  tliou  a  soul  as  rich  and 
sweet. 
And  may  I  call  it  uiiue?" 
G.  U.  Grukdell. 

HE  winter  was  over,  and 
the  time  of  the  sing-in^ 
of  birda  was  come.  The 
fens  were  dressed  in  frreen, 
with  fine  broidery  of  blue 
forpet-me-nots  and  yellow 
lotuB  and  of  all  the  un- 
named colours,  the  delicate 
half-tones  of  the  innumer- 
able wild  flowers  that 
peeped  from  every  grassy 
bank  and  rush-filled  dyke. 
Little  brown  birds  darted 
amongst  the  hedges,  the 
peewits  ran  along  the 
banks,  the  kingfisher 
fished,  a  glancing  feath- 
ered jewel  in  the  sun,  the  larks  sprang  up  from 
every  field  of  growing  com,  and  poured  their  music 
on  the  quivering  air. 

All  the  fair  wide  pUun  was  steeped  in  sunshine 
and  in  song.    There  was  a  throbbing  Uize  of  heat 


in  the  air,  that  seemed  to  pulsate  back  from  the 
straight  white  roads  and  emerald  fields,  and  blurred 
the  far  horizon  and  the  outlines  of  the  minster 
towers. 

In  Ely  few  people  were  abroad,  for  the  want  of 
shade  made  the  streets  almost  unbearable.  The 
errand-boys  wore  cabbage  leaves  under  their  caps, 
and  loitered  incontinently  on  the  shady  side  of  tiie 
street,  and  the  little  knot  of  elderly  ladies  and 
clerical-looking  men,  ooming  from  the  ten-o'clock 
service,  showed  a  tendency  to  linger  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Cathedral,  that  lay  sharp  and  black  far  across 
the  green,  and  made  one  think  of  the  Eastern  imagery 
of  **the  shadow  of  a  great  rook  in  a  weary  land.** 

Perhaps  the  coolest  place  in  Ely  was  the  yew-walk 
in  Canon  Treheme's  garden,  and  it  was  here  that 
Tessa  was  pacing  up  and  down,  with  slow,  pensiye 
footsteps  and  musing  eyes,  glancing  from  time  to 
time  at  the  letter  in  her  hand,  but  oftener  losing 
herself  in  the  thoughts  it  suggested,  and  the  memories 
it  evoked. 

The  yew-walk  ran  along  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
and  ended  in  a  soft  bank  of  turf  and  moss,  which 
was  Tessa^s  favourite  seat.  The  yew  trees  rose  tall 
and  dark  on  either  hand,  a  close  hedge  of  impenetrable 
green,  and,  shown  against  their  darkness,  gleamed 
the  waxen  chalices  of  tall  white  lilies,  planted  along 
each  side  of  the  turfy  walk  between.  Below,  theri 
was  the  fragrance  of  mignonette,  and  the  murmur 
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of  bees,  and,  overhead,  the  larks  in  the  soft  summer 
sky,  and  the  great  white  towers  rising  up  into  the 
blue. 

Miss  Damant  was  a  little  thinner  and  paler  thiin 
she  had  been  in  the  winter  now  so  long  overpast. 
Perhaps  she  was  a  little  statelier  also,  as  one  whose 
pride  has  been  wounded  may  sometimes  be,  if  only 
to  hide  the  wound.  The  large  dark  eyes  showed 
all  the  darker  above  the  white  c^\eek;.  and  had  a 
troubled  shadow  in  their  soft  brown  depths  that  had 
come  too  gradually  for  home  eyes  to  notice,  but  that 
made  Miss  Joan  Paterson  shake  her  kind  old  head. 
Miss  Joan  was  much  concerned  at  her  young 
favourite's  loss  of  colour,  and  wondered  often  what 
had  brought  that  wan  and  wistful  look  into  her 
eyes.  Gould  it  have  anything  to  do  with  Austin. 
Romaine's  departure?  It  was  true  that  Tessa  had 
never  seemed  to  care  for  him— he  did  not  give  her 
much  chance  I  thought  Miss  Joan — ^but  the  shrewd 
old  lady  had  not  forgotten  Mrs.  Damant's  afternoon 
tea,  and  the  look  in  Tessa's  eyes  when  she  first 
heard  of  his  going. 

But  whatever  Tessa  felt,  she  made  no  sign.  She 
wore  Austin's  ring  on  her  forefinger,  and  explained 
to  those  who  inquired  about  it  that  it  was  a  pledge  of 
friendship,  not  of  love.  That  is,  she  explained  the 
fraternal  compact  to  those  who  she  considered  had 
a  right  to  inquire;  those  who  had  not,  learnt  by 
painful  experience  how  much  disdainful  reproof  a 
dignified  silence  could  convey.  Clare  Pembroke, 
rallying  her  friend  with  more  freedom  than  good 
taste,  learnt  the  limits  of  friendship  in  the  same  tacit 
manner,  and  had  not  ventured  to  allude  to  the  subject 
again. 

It  was  five  months  now  since  Austin  had  gone 
away,  and  he  said  nothing  about  coming  home  again. 
He  had  written  to  Tessa  once  or  twice,  letters  such  as 
a  brother  might  have  sent ;  letters  that  all  Ely  might 
have  read.  Tessa  showed  them  to  her  mother  and  the 
Canon,  but  Mini  Damant  always  recovered  her 
property  again,  and  it  was  one  of  the  thin  blue  sheets, 
with  the  American  stamps  and  the  Florida  postmark, 
that  she  was  reading  as  she  walked  up  and  down  the 
turfy  walk  between  the  lilies  and  the  yews.  It 
was  a  month-old  letter  now,  and  she  had  read  it  often 
enough  to  need  only  to  refresh  her  memory  by  a 
glance  now  and  then.  It  told  of  the  life  at  Corbyn's 
Grove,  where  Austin  had  been  received  with  the  ready 
hospitality  of  settlers,  and  where  Oorbyn  was  already 
in  full  swing  of  work.  It  was  a  pleasant  life  enough, 
Austin  said,  and  he  was  going  further  into  the 
country  to  look  about  for  a  grove  for  himself,  and 
might  perhaps  send  for  the  boys,  if  he  found  one  to 
his  mind. 

Tessa'  sighed  as  she  read.  It  seemed  to  make  the 
separation  so  final  and  complete.  And  she  could  not 
believe  that  such  a  life  could  really  suit  Austin. 
The  hot  Floridan  summer  must  be  trying  to  the  fen- 
man,  reared  on  the  great  plain  where,  emphatically, 
"the  hard  north-easter  breeds  hard  Englishmen." 
She  could  not  picture  him  going  about  in  a  flannel 
shirt  and  Panama  hat,  and  lounging  through  the 
stifling  noontide  in  a  hammock.  Still  less  could  she 
piotuze  him  riding  a  pony  so  small  that  his  legs  almost 


touched  the  ground.  Yet  this  was  what  he  said  the 
men  out  there  did.  And  he  thought  of  staying  there 
himself !  He  <was  only  waiting  to  find  a  **  bearing 
grove  "  with  a  suitable  house,  and  then  he  should  send 
for  Jack  and  Tom.  Mrs.  Romaine  and  the  younger 
ones  must  remain  at  Elibank  at  present,  but  eventu- 
ally he  evidently  contemplated  their  all  making 
Florida  cheir  home. 

"I  shall  call  our  grove  EUhatik^  he  said,  "and 
perhaps  some  day  Lenny  will  buy  the  old  place,  and 
be  Romaine  of  Elibank,  in  the  dear  old  Isle  of  Ely. 
You  would  like  that,  Ermyntrude,  should  you  not  ?  " 

No ;  Ermyntrude  felt  she  would  not  like  it  at  all. 
She  told  herself  that  she  should  hat^  to  see  anyone, 
even  his  cousin,  in  Austin's  old  home,  or  to  think  of 
anyone  but  Austin  as  Romaine  of  Elibank.  She 
wondered  Austin  should  ask — ^but  then  she  always 
wondered  at  the  tone  in  which  his  letters  spoke  of 
Leonard.  It  was  true  she  was  very  fond  of  Lenny, 
but  Austin  seemed  to  think  she  oared  for  nothing  else. 
If  she  had  been  engaged  to  Leonard,  he  could  not 
have  written  more  as  if  their  feelings  and  interests 
were  one,  Tessa  thought;  and  then  it  flashed  across 
her  that  perhaps  this  was  what  Austin  believed.  She 
knew — she  could  not  help  knowing — that  there  was 
a  report  to  that  effect,  and  perhaps  it  had  come  to 
Austin^s  ears.  Well !  she  would  say  nothing  to  un- 
deceive him.  It  was  soothing  to  her  pride — ^the  pride 
that  had  bled  so  deeply  for  the  tears  she  had  shed 
before  Austin  Romaine — it  was  soothing  to  her  pride 
to  think  that  Austin  believed  that  she  loved  his 
cousin.    If  he  thought  th/xt^  he  could  not  think 

Even  to  herself,  in  the  solitude  of  her  green  retreat 
amongst  the  lilies  and  the  yews,  Tessa  did  not  name 
the  alternative  she  so  vehemently  deprecated.  She 
only  bent  her  head  lower  and  lower,  while  a  slow, 
scorching  blush  mounted  to  her  temples,  and  seemed 
to  cover  her  like  a  scarlet  cloud. 

"  Tessa  I  do  you  want  the  courts  marking  out  this 
morning  ?  "  cried  Lenny,  sending  his  pleasant  boyish 
voice  before  him  as  he  came  down  the  yew-walk,  to 
where  Tessa  stood.  "My  goodness,  how  you  jumped ! 
I  believe  you  never  saw  me  till  I  spoke." 

"  No,"  said  Tessa,  looking  up  with  a  smile  at  Lenny^s 
bright,  blithe  face. 

Lenny  had  given  Black  Care  to  the  winds  since 
Austin  had,  as  he  put  it,  "  polished  off  old  Bowlea.** 
The  burden  of  debt  alone  would  never  sit  very  heavily 
on  Lenny's  easy  shoulders,  and  as  for  obligation,  waa 
not  Austin  the  head  of  the  house  ?  It  was  hb  natural 
business  to  help  the  younger  branches,  Lenny  con- 
sidered, and  so  went  about  eased  of  all  but  the  most 
moderate  sense  of  gratitude.  He  looked  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  himself  this  morning,  as  if  he  had 
never  known  a  care  or  a  sorrow  in  his  life,  as  if, 
indeed,  he  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  fair  summer  day 
as  the  sunshine  or  the  flowers,  or  the  song  of  the  larks 
overhead. 

Some  such  thoughts  came  into  Tessa's  mind  as  she 
looked  at  him,  standing  there  in  his  suit  of  summer 
grey,  his  blue  eyes  dancing,  and  hLs  fair  hair  catch- 
ing the  sunshine  that  turned  it  into  gold.  To  look 
at  him  and  to  remember  Austin,  had  all  the  contrast 
of  sunshine  and  shade.     How  like  and  how  unlika 
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they  were  I  Their  features  had  the  resemblance  of 
close  rehitionship,  but  Austin's  eyes  were  so  much 
more  ^rey  than  blue,  and  his  hair,  though  fair  as 
Lenny's,  had  none  of  the  golden  li^rhts  that  made  his 
cousin's  like  a  seraph's,  or  a  child's.  And  Austin's 
cheeks  were  brown,  while  Lenny's  were  purely  tinted 
as  a  girl's,  and  only  the  white  forehead  showed  that 
Austin's  skin  had  been  originally  as  fair.  There  was 
no  question  which  an  artist  would  have  preferred  to 
paint,  Tet«a  thought,  though  which  was  the  better 
worth  painting  was  another  matter. 

*'  What  a  lazy  boy  you  arc ! "  she  remarked,  as 
Lenny  threw  himself  on  the  mossy,  terraced  bank, 
that  made  so  soft  and  pleasant  a  lounge.  "Have 
you  got  another  holiday  to-day  / " 

"It's  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  thought  you 
might  want  the  courts  marking,  so  I  knocked  off 
work  and  came  round.  And  this  is  the  thanks  I 
get  I  "  said  Lenny,  showing  the  white  teeth  that  were 
so  like  his  cousin's,  in  a  smile  that  was  nevertheless 
quite  unlike  his.  Lenny  could  not  have  looked  sar- 
castic to  save  his  life,  and  his  smile  had  an  unalloyed 
sweetness  that  always  reminded  Miss  Damant  of 
sugar-candy. 

"  Poor  fellow  I "  she  said  satirically.  "  You  always 
were  an  unappreciated  being,  weren't  you?  But  if 
you*ve  come  to  do  the  courts,  why  are  you  lying 
there  ? " 

"Yor^  haven't  said  you  want  them  doing  yet." 

"Well,  I  really  shall  be  very  much  obliged. 
Jenkins  is  so  busy  in  the  kitchen-garden,  I  know  he  '11 
growl  if  I  ask  him,  and  we  want  some  tennis  this 
afternoon." 

She  was 
him  to  foll< 

"Really,' 
Legree  was 
after  walkii 

"  A  small 

"  A  whole 
besides,  if  y 
white  gown 


that  a  fellow  likes  to  lie  and  look  at  you,  just  to 
improve  his  taste.*' 

Tessa  laughed.  She  was  too  used  to  Lenny's  com- 
pliments to  do  anything  but  laugh  at  them.  As  for 
being  offended,  it  would  have  been  as  absurd  as  being 
offended  with  a  child. 

*-Well,  when  you've  looked  long  enough,  perhaps 
you  '11  take  pity  on  the  courts.  I  really  do  want  them 
doing,  for  Lord  Eastwood  and  the  Dean's  daughters 
a  e  coming,  and  their  courts  are  quite  too-too." 

"  Lord  Eastwood !  I  don't  think  I  shall  bother 
myself  for  him,"  said  Lenny,  with  sudden  surliness ; 
''or  the  Dean's  daughters  either.  Is  anyone  else 
coming  that  will  make  up  a  decent  set  ? " 

"  I  've  asked  Clare ;  and  I  suppose  you  '11  come  too  ? " 

«  Humph  I  No,  I  don't  think  I  wUl.  I  hate  the 
Dean's  daughters — they  think  themselves  too  good  to 
look  at  an  unfortunate  quill-driver.  And  I  hate  Lord 
Eastwood  worse  stilL" 

"And  what  has  he  done  to  you,  pray?" 

Lenny  sat  up,  with  a  sudden  access  of  energy  and 
earnestness. 

"It  isn't  what  he's  done,  Tessa — it's  what  I'm 
afraid  he*ll  do.  Do  you  think  I  don't  see  through  his 
little  game?  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  what  his 
friendship  with  your  mother  means,  and  his  coming 
here  as  he  does?  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  that 
it's  yoK  he  wants — ^you,  my  own  beautiful  darling  I — 
and  what  chance  has  a  poor  beggar  like  me  against  a 
lord/" 

Lenny's  eager  speech  had  quite  carried  him  away. 


54 


*  Have  3  ou  got  another  holiday  to-day  ? ' 
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'  The  road  was  only  a  path  cut  through  the  scmb."— ^.  854. 


Before  he  had  ended  it,  he  was  standing  by  Tessa's 
side,  and  trying  to  put  his  arm.  round  her  waist.  Miss 
Damant  drew  herself  haughtily  away. 

*'  Don't  be  a  goose,  Lenny  I "  was  all  she  vouchsafed 
to  say. 

Tessa  had  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  Lenny  not  to 
be  a  goose,  from  the  days  when  they  both  wore  short 
frocks  and  pinafores,  and  when  it  was  recorded  of  the 
generally  good-tempered  Lenny  that  he  had  onoe 
turned  round  upon  Tessa,  and  exclaimed  with  out- 
raged masculine  feeling — 

"I'm  not  a  doote — I'm  a  dander T"" 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  outraged  feeling  in 
Lenny's  face  now,  though  it  found  more  dignified 
expression. 

*'  Don't  1 "  he  said,  in  low,  hurt  tones.  "  Can't  you 
see  I'm  in  earnest,  Tessa?  I'm  not  a  rich  man,  like 
Lord  Eastwood,  and  I  haven't  a  title  to  lay  at  your 
feet ;  but  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  no  man 
can  do  more  than  that." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Tessa  humbly ;  "  but, 
indeed,  Lenny,  I  thought  you  were  just  talking  non- 
sense. I  never  thought — I  never  dreamt — oh  I  Lenny, 
I  a^»  so  sorry " 

She  stopped,  with  a  look  of  sorrowful  dismay.  That 
her  boy-lover  should  suddenly  have  developed  into  a 
grown-up,  passionate  man,  and  be  making  her  an  offer 
in  good  earnest,  was  as  astonishing  and  disconcerting 
as  if  a  toy  pistol  had  gone  off  of  its  own  accord,  and 
inflicted  a  fatal  wound.  She  sat  down  on  the  bank, 
for  a  sudden  trembling  had  come  upon  her,  and  she 
had  much  ado  to  keep  from  tears.  That  she  should 
hurt  her  old  playmate  and  friend — that  she  should 
hurt  Austin's  cousin  like  this  1 


Lenny  stood  before  her,  very  tall  and  straight  and 
dignified. 

"  Sorry  1"  he  said,  bitterly.  "Do  you  mean  that 
you've  only  been  playing  with  me,  then  7  I  wish  now 
I  'd  spoken  long  ago.  But  my  father  said  I  oug-ht 
to  wait  for  the  partnership,  and  you  always  made 
such  fun  of  things,  I  never  seemed  to  get  a  chance. 
But  I  wish  I'd  told  you  before  Lord  Eastwood 
came ^" 

"  Lord  Eastwood?  Oh,  Lenny,  don't  think  fo  badly 
of  me  as  that  I  Lord  Eastwood  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it — nothing,  nothing  at  all !  " 

"  Then  what  has  ?  If  you  really  don't  care  for  him, 
or  for  being  *  my  lady,*  and  all  that,  why  do  you  say 
you  are  sorry?  Tessa,  why  do  you  look  at  me  like 
that?  Don't  you  know  I  love  you  ?  and  can't  you  care 
for  me — a  little ?" 

The  broken  sentences  trailed  lamely  off  before  her 
unresponsive  face.  It  was  a  minute  or  two  before 
Tessa  spoke,  but  he  knew  beforehand  what  her  answer 
would  be. 

'*  You  know  I  care  for  you — ^but  not  as  you  mean 
it,"  she  said  slowly.  "I  never  really  thought  of  it 
like  that,  and  now  I  do,  I  know  I  couldn't  do  it.  I  'm 
veiy  sorry,  Lenny ^" 

"So  am  II"  said  poor  Lenny  dolefully.  He  had 
fallen  back  into  his  boyish  manner,  and  the  sweet, 
delicate  mouth  was  quivering  painfully.  Suddenly 
he  turned  away  without  another  word.  He  was  not 
going  to  let  Tessa  see  him  cry,  and  he  saved  his  man- 
hood by  striding  fiercely  down  the  soft  grassy  walk. 
swallo*ving  the  tears  that  almost  choked  him,  a!.d 
nearly  knocking  down  Canon  Treheme,  who  was 
coming  in  search  of  his  granddaughter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII.— A  MYSTERIOUS  WOOING. 

"  Love  should  be  Aree.  and  I  am  bound 
To  wiu  your  hand  in  love'ii  despite ; 
What  fellowship  can  e'er  Im  found 
Of  fahMS  with  true,  or  dark  with  light?"— 0.  L. 

"If  yoa  ooald  not  love  him,  my  dear,  there  is  Lothing 
more  to  be  said,"  said  Mrs.  Damant. 

Tessa  had  been  telling  her  mother  of  Lenny^s  offer 
and  of  the  answer  she  had  felt  constrained  to  give 
him,  and  Mrs.  Damant  had  listened  with  equal  sur- 
prise and  pain.  She  had  always  thought  of  Lenny  as 
her  future  son-in-law,  and  all  her  little  plans  for 
Tessa's  happiness  were  bound  up  with  Leonard 
Bomaine.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  they  must  fall  with 
the  downfall  of  Lenny's  hopes,  and  the  feeling  with 
whioh  she  heard  of  his  rejection  was  not  far  short  of 
consternation.  How  cruel  it  seemed — ^first  the  father 
and  then  the  son  I  Tesa  did  not  know  it,  of  course* 
but  the  fact  that  she  herself  had  refused  the  father 
served  to  make  her  daughter's  rejection  of  the  son 
doubly  painful  to  Mrs.  Damant.  And  yet,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said.  She  did  not  reproach  Tessa,  unless 
the  tears  that  filled  her  eyes  were  a  tacit  reproach,  but 
she  grieved  for  Lenny  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  her  own  son. 

"I  was  afraid  you  would  be  disappointed,"  Tessa 
said ;  '*  but  I  could  not  help  it.  I  love  Lenny 
dearly — he  has  been  like  a  brother  to  me  all  my  life 
— ^but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing." 

Mrs.  Damant  was  the  last  woman  to  dispute  it,  but 
she  looked  at  her  daughter  with  a  sudden  wistful 
tendemesA.  Where  had  Tessa  learnt  the  truth  she 
proclaimed  with  a  fulness  of  conviction  that  sug- 
gested a  personal  experience,  and  who  had  been  her 
teacher  ? 

It  seemed  that  it  was  not  Leonard.  Ck)uld  it  be 
Lord  Eastwood,  with  his  handsome  face,  his  fine  dark 
eyes,  and  his  winning  charm  of  manner  I  Or  could  it 
be  that  while  Austin  Romaine  had  pledged  a  brotherly 
regard,  Tessa— her  proud,  beautiful  Tessa! — had 
secretly  entertained  for  him  a  warmer  feeling  still/ 
Fervently  Mrs.  Damant  hoped  that  this  was  not 
the  answer  to  her  question ;  but  how  changed  Tessa 
was  lately  1  Tessa's  mother  would  not  say,  even  to 
herself,  how  changed  she  was  since  Austin  Romaine 
went  away. 

She  caught  Tessa  to  her  with  a  strange  tightening 
at  her  heart,  and  a  fierce  impulse  of  defence.  And  she 
could  do  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  1  The  child 
whose  life  she  had  once  been  potent  to  mould,  whose 
sorrows  she  had  once  been  all-powerful  to  soothe,  had 
passed  beyond  her  tender  eare.  She  could  only  stand 
aside  and  weep  and  pray  as  other  poor  mothers  do. 
She  knew  that  Tessa  shrank  a  little  impatiently  from 
her  embrace — ^Tessa,  who  was  so  proud  amidst  her 
pain,  and  could  not  brook  pity,  even  from  her  mother. 
Her  mother  knew  all  about  it,  yet,  for  pity's  sake, 
feigned  not  to  know. 

"  I  am  a  silly  old  woman  to  cry  like  this,"  said  this 
gentle  hypocrite  ;  "  but,  Tessa  dear,  I  am  so  sorry  for 
— Leonard." 

Tes-sa  was  very  willing  that  Leonard  should  be 
pitied. 

*'  So  am  I,"  she  said,  truly  enough.    And  then  Mrs. 


Damant  and  her  daughter  went  down  to  their  guests, 
who  were  already  beginning  to  arrive. 

There  was  no  tennis  that  afternoon.  Lenny  was 
not  there,  naturally  enough,  and  it  seemed  to  Tessa 
that  to  be  playing  Lenny's  favourite  game,  while 
Lenny  sat  lonely  and  sad  at  home,  alone  with  his 
ruined  hopes,  and  the  broken  heart  in  which  youth  so 
entirely  believes,  would  have  broken  her  own  heart 
also.  Besides,  who  was  to  arrange  the  sets  1  Tennis 
without  Lenny  was  simply  impossible.  So  the  Dean's 
daughters  sat  under  the  great  cedar  tree,  and  drank 
their  tea,  and  chatted  languidly  with  the  curates, 
because  Lord  Eastwood  was  too  much  engrossed  with 
Tessa  to  notice  anyone  else.  And  then  they  found 
their  way  to  the  yew-walk,  and  went  into  ecstasies 
over  the  lilies,  and  voted  the  Canon's  garden  party  in- 
sufferably slow,  and  went  away  as  soon  as  they 
decently  could. 

But  whatever  the  Dean's  daughters  might  be.  Lord 
Eastwood  was  not  at  all  sorry  that  no  tennis  was 
forthcoming.  He  had  come  to  see  Tessa,  not  to  play  at 
tennis,  and  Tessa  was  much  more  accessible  this  after- 
noon than  when  she  was  consulting  Lenny  Romaine 
about  the  sets,  or  playing  the  game  herself,  or  even 
watching  its  progress  with  the  interest  of  a  spectator 
who  understands  the  meaning  and  value  of  every 
stroke.  She  sat  amongst  her  guests,  rather  silent  and 
absent,  but  when  Lord  Eastwood  came  up  to  her, 
people  fell  away  a  little,  and  left  them  virtually 
alone.  His  attentions  to  Miss  Damant  were  so 
generally  an  understood  thing,  that  people  gave  him 
place,  as  they  had  been  used  to  give  place  to  poor 
Lenny  Romaine. 

And  yet  he  felt,  with  a  good  deal  of  mortification, 
that  he  made  no  way  with  her.  Since  the  meaning  of 
his  attentions  had  dammed  upon  her,  Tessa  had  shown 
an  unmistakable  desire  to  keep  him  at  a  distance,  a 
quite  abnormal  obtuseness  as  regarded  delicate  com- 
pliments, and  an  exasperating  fertility  of  resource  in 
avoiding  tett-a-tetet. 

She  was  looking  pale  and  out  of  spirits  this  after- 
noon, but  the  gentler  mood  was  not  without  its  a<lvan- 
tages.  She  made  no  effort  to  leave  the  friendly  shelter 
of  the  cedar,  though  Lord  Eastwood  shared  it  with 
her.  and  the  others  were  all  exploring  the  yew-walk, 
or  idling  in  the  conservatory.  She  hardly  seemed  to 
be  aware  that  everyone  else  had  finished  tea,  and  they 
had  the  umbrageous  shade  of  the  cedar  to  them- 
selves. 

Tessa  was,  indeed,  scarcely  thinking  of  Lord  East- 
wood at  all.  It  was  Lenny  who  filled  her  thoughts 
this  afternoon ;  Lenny,  and  her  sorrow  for  his  pain, 
a  remorseful  wonder  that  she  had  not  sooner  under- 
stood what  his  feelings  were  towards  her,  and  some 
bitter  reflections  on  her  own  inability  to  give  him  the 
affection  he  desired. 

**  If  I  had  not  been  such  an  idiot  I  "  Tessa  thought^ 
with  a  sudden  brilliant  colour  that  made  her  look 
lovelier  than  ever. 

Lord  £ai*twood  was  very  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
his  old  friend's  daughter  was  the  most  beautiful  girl 
he  knew.  He  would  have  been  quite  willing  to  marry 
her — this  man  who  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father 
— even  if  the  marriage  had  not  been  so  supremely 
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desirable  on  pfiouncU  quite  apart  from  admiration,  or 
from  personal  preference  or  foeUn(?.  He  did  not  ask 
himself  if  he  loved  her,  but  probably  only  the  exist- 
ence of  those  other  and  antagonistic  feeling's  pre- 
vented his  recognition  of  the  fact  Interest  and 
expediency — how  could  they  coexist  with  love  /  For 
if  love  means  anything',  it  means  self-abnegation, 
self-sacrifice,  self-effacement. 

"Love  took  up  llic  han*  of  life,  and  Hiiiotc  on  all  it8  clicnls 
with  might  - 
Smote  the  chunl  of  Self,   that,  trvnibliiig,   ]«wHed   iu  music 
out  of  uii(ht." 

So  wrote  the  poet  who,  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
is  perhaps  the  clearest-eyed  philosopher.  Eastwood 
might  have  loved  Tessa  Damant  with  a  pure  and  vital 
passion — a  passion  that  should  have  purged  him  of 
self,  and  lifted  him  into  a  higher  and  nobler  life — if  it 
had  not  been,  in  his  opinion,  so  manifestly  and  so 
imperatively  his  interest  to  woo  and  win  her.  As  it 
was,  something  within  himself,  some  feeling  he  could 
zieither  analyse  nor  explain,  checked  the  words  on  his 
lips  when  he  would  have  approached  her  with  the 
stereotyped  phrases  of  conventional  gallantry,  which 
no  one  knew  better  than  himself  how  to  use. 

Ue  looked  at  her  now,  and  a  strange  yearning  filled 
his  breast  If  he  were  only  plain  Algernon  Eastwood 
once  more !  If,  in  all  innocence  and  uprightness,  he 
might  but  have  oast  himself  at  her  feet,  and  prayed 
for  the  love  that  might  never  now  be  his.  Eastwood's 
mother  had  been  a  pious  woman,  and  the  language  of 
Scripture  was  familiar  to  her  sou.  As  he  sat  aid 
looked  at  Tessa,  he  found  himself  repeating  the 
words  of  St.  Paul — 

^'  What  fellowsliip  hath  righteousness  with  un- 
righteousness /  And  what  communion  hath  light 
with  darkness  I  '* 

And  there  wai  nothing,  it  seemed  to  him,  that 
he  could  do  to  retrieve  himself.  Confession,  repara- 
tion, restitution,  these  were  not  to  be  thought  of — 
and  nothing  short  of  these  could  raise  him  to  Tessa's 
level,  or  make  him  worthy  of  her  love.  But  all 
the  more  desperately  ho  sought  to  win  it.  >V  hen 
onoe  he  was  her  husband  it  might  be  that  he  would 
tell  her  all,  would  abase  himself  before  htr,  win 
absolution  from  the  swoet  lips  that  had  seal*  1 1  their 
love,  and  rise  purifipd  and  triumphant  But  he 
could  not  tell  her  now.  "Not  now — not  no^^l"  he 
said,  half  aloud.  To  speak  now  would  scare  away 
the  white  dove  of  her  maiden  soul  for  ever. 

How  pure  and  sweet  she  looked,  how  proud  and 
dignified  and  sad  I  He  wondered  what  had  brought 
that  shadow  to  her  brow,  and  that  look  of  pain  to 
the  beautiful  eyes.  A  curious  tenderness  overcame 
him  at  the  sight.  He  felt  as  he  remembered  feeling 
when  a  stag  he  had  shot  looked  up  in  his  face  before 
it  died.      If  there  was  anything   he  could  do  for 

her.  even  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom But,  like 

the  potentates  from  whom  he  had  learnt  the  royal 
phrase,  his  thoughts  never  went  beyond  the  half ! 

She  was  playing  with  the  ring  upon  her  finger — 
the  ring  that  looke<]  rather  clumsy  for  a  lady's  wear— 
and  the  action  recalled  something  to  his  thoughts 
that  he  had  meant  to  tell  her. 


"Do  you  remember  the  empty  ring-box  amongst 
the  Eastwood  jewels  I  I  found  a  description  of  the 
missing  ring  the  other  day." 

"  And  what  was  it  like  ? "  she  asked,  with  a  polite 
attempt  at  interest  that  was  rather  a  failure.  What 
were  the  Eastwood  jewels  to  Tessa  Damant? 

"It  was  more  curious  than  pretty,  I  should  think — 
a  large  black  pearl,  set  round  with  diamonds ** 

Tessa  nttered  a  startled  cry.  Her  interest  was  real 
and  vivid  enough  now. 

"  But  that  is  my  ring  1 "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yours  ? "  cried  Eastwood,  looking  every  whit  as 
startled  as  herself. 

''  I  mean  that  I  have — that  I  had — a  ring  exactly 
like  that.  A  black  pearl,  set  round  with  diamonds ! 
Oh,  I  could  not  be  mistaken  I  I  have  had  it  since  I 
was  quite  a  little  girl." 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  it  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  tone  that 
tried  to  be  indifferent,  but  was  only  startled  and  dis^ 
mayed.  But  Tessa  drew  back,  soarlet  and  abashed. 
She  had  been  surprised  into  speaking  of  it,  but  she 
wished  now  that  she  had  held  her  peace.  Lord  East- 
wood was  the  last  man  to  whom  she  oould  explain  her 
relation  to  Austin  Romaine,  or  who  would  onderstand 
it  if  she  did. 

"  I  can't  show  it  you,  for  I  have  not  got  it  now.  I 
gave  it  away — to  a  friend,"  she  said  breathlessly ;  and 
Lord  Eastwood  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"  If  it  was  really  like  the  Eastwood  ring,  it  was 
a  valuable  gift,"  he  said  quietly,  but  with  a  look  that 
made  her  glad  to  cover  her  oonfusion  by  the  first 
speech  that  came  to  hand. 

"You  do  not  think  it  is  the  same,  then?"  she  said 
lamely. 

"  I  think  it  is  possible,  but  not  probable,"  he  said, 
after  a  little  pause.  "  I  should  be  much  interested  to 
see  it,  if  your  friend  would  allow  me  to  do  so." 

Again  there  was  the  spreading  blush,  the  look  of 
confusion  and  almost  of  distress.  Who  oould  thi.^ 
friend  be,  to  whom  so  valuable  a  gift  had  been  made, 
and  the  mere  reference  to  whom  oould  so  move  the 
stately  Miss  Damant  ?  Friend  I  Was  it  a  friend  at 
all?     Was  it  not  more  likely  a  lover? 

Lord  Eastwood  could  not  ask,  but  he  felt  as  if  he 
would  have  given  his  life  to  know.  And  then,  with 
a  sudden  overmastering  impnlse  of  love  and  jealousy 
and  despair,  he  rushed  upon  his  fate.  It  v,  as  not  the 
calm  proposal  he  had  been  intending  to  make  when 
he  felt  the  time  was  ripe  and  the  hour  propitaooa. 
For  that  moment,  at  least,  he  did  not  remember  that 
he  was  Algernon,  Baron  Eastwood,  or  that  the  girl 
before  him  was  anything  but  Ermyntrude  Damant 
his  fair  and  stately  love,  the  one  woman  in  the  world 
for  him. 

"  There  is  a  better,  a  richer,  a  fairer  gift  in  your 
keeping  still,"  he  said,  in  low,  passion-stirred  tones. 
"  Tessa,  my  love,  my  darling  I  may  not  that  best  of 
gifts  be  mine?" 

It  is  not  often  that  it  falls  to  a  woman's  lot  to  have 
two  offers  of  marriage  in  one  day,  and  to  refuse  them 
both.    Tessa  looked  at  him  with  bewildered  eyes. 

"  Will  you  not  give  me  yourself,  Tessa,  and  make 
me  the  happiest  of  men  ?  '* 

So  this  had  come  upon  her — this  that  Lenny  had 
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prophesied — that  she  herself  had  secretly  dreaded  I 
It  did  not  move  her  as  Lenny's  offer  had  done : 
nay,  it  even  seemed  some  atonement  to  Leonard 
that  she  was  able  to  refuse  this  far  more  prosperous 
suitor. 

She  drew  away  the  hand  Lord  Eastwood  had 
taken. 

'*  I  thank  you.  Lord  Eastwood,  but  it  is  impossible — 
quite  impossible  I "  as  he  seemed  about  to  speak.  ••  I 
know  how  much  honour  you  are  doinjr  me,  but  I 
can't — indeed  !  " 

"But  hear  me  I"  he  cried  passionately.  "Is  it 
Romaine  that  stands  between  us/    Ah!" — as  that 


at  him  for  a  moment  with  affriprhted  eyes,  and  then 
she  fled  into  the  house. 

*'  Grandpapa ! "  she  prasped,  '*  I  think  Lord  East- 
wood must  be — ///.  He  is  saying  such  extraoi-dinary 
thin^ — but  will  you  please  make  him  understand 
that  I  cannot  marry  him,  whatever  he  may  say  ? " 

•'  Has  he  asked  you  I  "  said  the  Canon,  getting:  up 
in  some  excitement  "My  dear  Tessa,  you  ought  to 
think  twice  before  you  refuse  a  man  like  that." 

For  the  Canon  had  ha<i  /*  /x  dreams  for  Tessa  also, 
and  they  were  dreams  in  which  Lenny  had  neither 
part  nor  lot. 

Perhaps  Tessa  had   had   her  dreams  too— dreams 


*  Where  did  you  get  that  ring:?'  he  panted.**— f9.  8S& 


▼ivid  blush  seemed  to  prive  the  answer  the  mute 
lips  refused — "/  love  you  too,  Tessa,  and  with  a 
deeper  love  than  that  smooth-faced  boy.  And  oh  I 
my  love,  my  love,  you  cannot  guess  all  that  your 
love  is  to  me,  all  that  it  will  save  me  from,  if  you 
will  bless  me  with  it  I  It  is  my  one  hope,  Tessa, 
my  one  chance  of  honour  and  honesty  and  self- 
respect  Child  I  you  do  not  know  what  hangs  on 
your  decision.  Be  my  wife,  if  only  that  I  may  give 
you  back  fortune,  and  rank,  and  name  I '' 

Was  he  wandering  in  his  talk,  this  lover  who  was 
old  enough  to  be  her  father,  whose  rank  and  station 
seemed  to  put  him  so  far  above  her,  but  whose  looks 
and  tones  were  wild  and  passionate  as  a  boy's  ?  Had 
he  gone  distraught,  as  she  had  heard  men  sometimes 
did  for  love,  and  was  it  for  love  of  her  7    Tessa  gazed 


that  were  like  neither  her  mother's  nor  her  grand- 
father's, and  from  which  she  had  had  a  rude  and 
sharp  awakening.  They  were  all  over  now,  but  not 
the  less  did  she  ruthlessly  crush  the  Canon's  hopes. 

"  Think  twice  1 "  she  cried,  with  some  unnecessary 
soom.  "If  I  were  to  think  for  a  hundred  years, 
grandpapa,  it  would  be  all  the  same,  and  you  had 
better  go  and  tell  him  so." 

But  when  the  good  Canon  ambled  out  in  search 
of  his  guest,  the  garden  was  vacant,  and  Lord  East- 
wood had  gone.  

CHAPTER  XIV.— ON  AN  ORANGE  OROTB. 

Austin  Romaine  had  made  up  his  mind  to  settle 
in  Florida.  The  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  sub-tropical 
country,  its  forests  of  graceful  yellow  pines  festooned 
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with  Spanish  moes,  its  broad-ieafed  palmettos,  so 
strangre  to  northern  eyes,  its  endless  succession  of 
lakes,  each  seeming  bluer  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  last,  were  all  charming^  to  the  man  used  to  the 
dim  neutral  tints  of  the  Eng-lish  fens.  What  variety 
of  colour  and  of  form  was  here  !  That  the  country 
was  as  flat  as  his  native  fen  was  scarcely  a  drawback 
to  Austin  Romaine.  Here,  at  least,  was  as  wide  a 
sky  as  that  he  had  left  behind  him,  but  with  what 
magnificence  of  noontide  blue  it  blazed,  with  what 
splendours  of  unimaginable  radiance  the  sun  rose  above 
the  oranofe-groves,  with  what  gorgceons  pageantry 
of  crimson  and  purple  and  gold  it  sank  behind  the 
western  woods  I 

There  was  enough  unentailed  land  on  the  Elibank 
estate  to  raise  sufficient  capital  for  the  purchase  of 
a  few  acres  of  ** bearing-grove,"  and  of  some  "ham- 
mock-land," which  could  be  cleared  and  planted 
by  the  time  Jack  and  Tom  would  be  ready  for  it, 
and  this,  Austin  decided,  would  not  be  for  two  or 
three  years  yet. 

A  further  acquaintance  with  the  country  had 
made  Mr.  Romaine  determine  that  only  the  sternest 
necessity  should  prevent  his  young  brothers  from 
finishing  their  education  in  England.  By  the  time 
this  was  done  even  the  "wild  land"  would  be  in 
bearing  order,  aud  meanwhile  he  must  depend  on 
remittances  from  home.  They  could  live  more 
quietly  and  inexpensively  at  Elibank  when  the 
master  of  the  house  was  away,  and  the  new  Elibank 
he  was  to  found  in  this  far-off  fand  would  be  an 
ample  provision  for  them  all.  Thvn^  perhaps,  he 
might  go  back.  Surely  he  would  be  able  to  meet 
Ermyntrude  as  his  cousin's  wife  by  then  1 

The  grove  he  had  decided  to  take  was  near  to 
what  is  now  the  flourishing  town  of  Orlando,  but 
which  then  consisted  only  of  a  post-office  and  a 
variety  store.  "Colonel"  Jackson,  who  owned  the 
rows  of  huge,  glossy-leaved  trees,  the  smiling  blue 
lake,  and  the  excellent  log  house  that  stood  on  its 
bank,  had  "  made  his  pile,"  and  was  going  to  "  Urup  " 
to  spend  it.  He  was  to  go  in  another  week,  and  mean- 
while Austin  was  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  orange-culture,  the  respective  merits  of  budded 
treps  and  seedlings,  the  vexed  question  of  "  girdling  " 
tr^  or  leaving  them  to  nature,  the  Floridan  methods 
of  tillage  without  and  cooking  within  that  make 
up  a  settler's  life. 

They  were  all  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  deep 
piazza  that  is  a  necessity  of  I'loridan  houses — Colonel 
Jackson  and  his  two  lanky  sons ;  Mrs.  Jackson,  a 
homely  woman,  on  whom  the  hardships  of  a  settler's 
life  had  told  more  than  on  her  husband  ;  and  Austin 
Romaine,  who  was  learning  by  painful  experience 
what  a  mosquito  means,  and  half  forgetting  his 
bites  in  admiration  of  the  exquisite  scene  before 
him,  when  a  sudden  barking  of  all  the  dogs  announced 
a  stranger's  approach. 

The  new-comer  was  a  tall,  angular  man,  with  a 
lean  yellow  face,  and  clothes  that  agreed  in  nothing 
except  in  not  having  been  made  for  their  present 
owner.  He  was  mounted  on  a  Texan  horse,  half- 
broken,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  leanness,  and  had 
a  general  air  of  shiftless  dilapldatioiL    Austin  had 


been  long  enough  in  Florida  to  know  that  the  man 
was  a  "cracker,"  or  descendant  of  the  first  white 
settlers,  and  was  probably  a  cattle-raiser  in  the 
"flat-woods"  that  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
clearing.  He  carried  an  old-fashioned  gun,  that 
reminded  Austin  of  the  old  fowling-pieces  in  his- 
own  room  at  Elibank,  and  had  brought  some  squirrels 
he  had  shot  in  the  woods,  and  whose  skins  he  was. 
anxious  to  dispose  of.  Jackson  seemed  to  know 
the  man,  and  when  the  bargaining  was  over  asked 
how  his  wife  was,  and  how  he  was  "  getting  along."* 
It  appeared  from  Mr.  Cyrus  Dawkins's  account  of 
himself  that  his  getting  along  was  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  description,  and  to  add  to  his  troubles^ 
a  stranger  who  had  stopped  at  his  shanty  to  rest 
had  been  "took  with  the  chills,"  and  was  so  ill 
that  he  did  not  know  if  he  should  find  him  alive 
on  his  return. 

"Who  is  he?"  the  Colonel  asked. 

**Wal,  he's  a  Britisher,  I  believe,  but  he  cum 
down  here  with  some  horses  from  Texas,  and  hi» 
mates  left  him  when  they  went  back.  Guess  he*ft 
a  tenderfoot,  for  he's  got  the  chills  pretty  bad." 

"And  what  are  you  doing  for  him?    Quinine?'' 

"There  isn't  a  grain  in  the  house,"  the  cracker 
declared,  "though  thet's  what  he  du  ought  to  hev, 
if  ye  could  spare  us  a  little.  Colonel." 

But  the  Colonel's  medicine-chest  was  out  of  that 
useful  drug,  and  was  waiting  to  be  replenished  when 
he  went  to  the  variety  store.  Austin  produced  some 
of  his,  and  hearing  that  the  invalid  was  certainly 
an  Englishman,  offered  to  go  and  see  him. 

"  I  see  a  good  deal  of  ague  round  my  home,"  said 
Mr.  Romaine,  "and  I  may  be  of  some  use." 

"Of  considerably  more  than  Prue  Dawkins,"  said 
the  Colonel  in  an  aside.  "  I  shouldn't  like  to  be 
ill,  with  no  better  nurse  than  that.  But  if  you 
mean  going,  sir,  I'm  in,  I  enjoy  a  ride  into  the 
woods  considerable,  and  I  guess  I  shan't  see  palmetto 
scrub  in  Urup,  nor  cactus  and  magnolia  neither." 

It  was  certainly  a  lovely  ride.  Their  way  lay 
along  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  water  stretched 
away  before  them,  a  sheet  of  limpid  blue.  The  treea» 
with  their  waving  drapery  of  Spanish  moss,  came 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  the  magnolias  filled  the 
air  with  a  perfume  that  was  almost  too  powerful, 
the  great  palmettos  stretched  out  their  fan-like 
leaves,  the  tall,  feathery  pines  waved  above  them, 
and  creepers,  whose  names  Austin  did  not  know, 
trailed  in  will  luxuriance  from  tree  to  tree.  Pre- 
sently they  left  the  swampy  margin  of  the  lake, 
and  plunged  into  the  wood.  The  road  was  only  a 
path  cut  through  the  scrub,  and  the  tangled  growth 
of  almost  tropical  vegetation  was  like  a  ^iill  on 
either  hand.  At  last  the  lean-faced  cracker  stopped 
before  a  shanty  or  log-cabin,  which  seemed  of  the 
rudest  description.  There  was  an  attempt  at  a 
verandah,  and  one  or  two  men,  as  yellow  and  loose- 
limbed  and  ill-dressed  as  Mr.  Dawkins,  were  lounging: 
in  it,  but  the  logs  that  composed  the  walls  were 
so  roughly  put  t(^cther  that  great  gaps  were  visible 
here  and  there,  and  only  a  small,  unglazed  window 
gave  light  to  the  room  within. 

In  the  room  a  man  was  l^ing  on  a  mattress  ia 
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the  corner,  b-eathing  heayilj',  and  shivering  with 
an  attack  of  tJie  malarial  fever  or  agae  that  is 
known  in  Florida  as  "the  chills."  He  was  a  man 
about  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age,  as  ragged 
and  unkempt  as  the  crackers  about  him,  but  speak- 
ing good  English  with  the  manner  and  tone  of  a 
gentleman,  and  evidently  shrinking  from  the  com- 
patriot who  had  found  him  in  such  poverty  and 
degradation. 

Who  or  what  he  was,  no  one  about  him  knew.  He 
had  been  known  only  as  "Black  Jack"  to  the  Texan 
drovers,  and  though  he  gave  his  name  to  Austin  as 
"John  Dnncombe,*'  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  that  made  Romaine  suspect  it  might  not 
be  his  true  appellation. 

But  whatever  he  was,  he  was  manifestly  an 
educated  Englishman  in  the  last  depths  of  poverty, 
cast  helpless  and  perhaps  dying  on  the  charity  of 
the  dregs  of  Floridan  society.  He  made  no  com- 
plaint— and  indeed,  the  crackers  were  evidently  doing 
all  they  could  for  him — but  what  a  hovel  it  was  I 
what  a  conch  for  a  sick  man  was  the  filthy  straw 
matbress  on  which  he  lay,  huddled  up  in  a  blanket 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  never*  been  washed  I  High 
summer  as  it  was,  his  teeth  rattled  with  the  deadly 
chill  of  ague,  and  a  cough,  that  probably  told  of 
more  deeply  seated  disease,  shook  the  emaciated 
frame.  Austin  had  been  "down  with  ague"  him- 
self when  he  was  a  boy,  as  most  fenmen  have  at 
some  time  or  other,  and  its  chill  fingers  seemed 
almost  to  grip  him  again,  as  he  looked  down  on 
the  shaking,  shivering  wretch  who  called  himself 
Jack  Duncombe.  But  the  Floridan  malaria  was 
evidently  a  more  formidable  disease  than  the  mild 
fen-ague  of  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

"Will  he  get  over  it?"  he  asked  Ck)lonel  Jackson, 
as  they  rode  away,  after  leaving  some  of  Austin's 
quinine  behind  them,  and  presenting  Mrs.  Dawkins 
in  secret  with  some  money  for  the  purchase  of  neces- 
saries for  her  involuntary  guest.  To  have  let  her 
husband  see  the  glitter  of  gold  would  have  been  a 
trial  of  his  probity  to  which  the  Colonel  was  un- 
willing to  expose  him. 

"Will  he  get  over  it?  Well— not  very  likely,  I 
should  say,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  not  thrre^  at  any  rate 
— they've  no  notion  of  nursing,  or  cooking,  or  any- 
thing. If  I  hadn't  been  going  away,  I  'd  have  got  him 
up  to  our  place." 

"But  why  not?"  cried  Austin  eagerly,  "/shall 
be  glad  enough  to  have  him,  and  Aunt  Polly  can  look 
after  him,  can't  she?" 

Aunt  Polly  was  the  fat,  good-tempered  nesrrew 
whose  husband  was  employed  on  the  orange-grove, 
and  who  was  to  "  do  for  "  Romaine  when  the  Colonel 
and  his  family  had  gone. 

"Oh,  she  could  look  after  him  right  enough,  but 
there's  the  getting  him  up.  And  then  you  know 
nothing  about  him,  and  a  Britisher,  down  on  his  luck 
like  that,  hasn't  always  a  biography  that's  exactly 
Sunday  reading.  There's  a  good  many  men  throwing 
lassos  in  Texas,  that  would  have  a  noose  round  their 
own  necks  at  home." 

"  I  can't  let  a  fellow-countryman  die  for  want  of  a 
little  care/'  said  Austin, "  whatever  his  history  may  be." 


He  was  curiously  moved  by  the  thought  of  the 
forlorn  "Britisher"  in  the  cracker's  squalid  cabin. 
What  a  fate  for  a  man  whose  speech  betrayed  that  he 
must  once  have  known  such  different  surroundings  I 
to  die  like  a  dog— nay,  worse  than  a  dog,  for  many  a 
kennel  is  a  paradise  of  cleanliness  compared  with  a 
cracker  s  shanty.  He  was  too  proud  to  bemoan  his 
fate,  or  to  ask  for  help,  but  there  was  something  in 
the  mute  appeal  of  the  eyes  that  looked  out  so  pathetic- 
ally from  the  wan  and  wasted  face,  that  Austin 
Romaine  had  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  But  then, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  Austin  Romaine  was  never 
able  to  resist  the  appeal  of  any  eyes  that  were  large 
and  dark  and  bright  as  were  Mr.  John  Dun- 
combe's. 

Where  had  he  seen  eyes  like  that  ?  he  wondered,  as 
he  sat  in  the  piazza  with  the  Jacksons,  and  watched 
the  sun  go  dd/tni  behind  the  pines,  and  discussed  the 
best  means  of  removing  Jack  Duncombe  from  his 
present  quarters.  And  then — though  he  would  have 
repudiated  any  association  of  ideas  as  little  short  of 
sacrilege— the  vivid  southern  sunset,  the  great  avenues 
of  glossy-leaved  orange-trees,  the  clear  blue  lake,  with 
tropic  setting  of  cypress  and  palmetto  draped  with 
silvery  moss,  all  faded  from  his  sight  He  was  not  in 
Florida  at  all ;  he  was  back  in  Ely  once  more,  and  the 
eyes  that  were  looking  into  his  were  not  Jack  Dun- 
combe's,  but  Ermyntrude  Damant's. 

The  transfer  of  the  unfortunate  man  to  the  com- 
parative comfort  and  civilisation  of  "  Elibank,"  as 
Austin  had  already  dubbed  his  grove,  was  safely 
accomplished  the  next  day ;  and  after  being  handed 
over  to  the  ministrations  of  Aunt  Polly,  and  installed 
in  the  sparely  furnished  but  clean  and  cool  guest- 
chamber,  Mr.  Duncombe  revived  so  far  as  to  ask  to 
see  his  host,  and  expressed  his  thanks  with  somewhat 
formal  courtesy,  but  with  evident  sincerity. 

"Though  why  you  should  have  done- it  I  don't 
know,"  he  said,  looking  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity 
at  the  tall,  fair  Englishman  who  stood  beside  his 
bed.  But  Austin  did  not  answer.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  know  himself. 

It  was  quite  a  fortnight  before  "Blackjack"  was 
able  to  leave  his  room,  and  then  it  was  *tbe  merest 
shadow  of  a  man  that  crept  out,  leaning  on  Austyji's 
arm,  to  the  wide,  cool  piazza,  and  sank  on  the  long 
wicker  couch  on  which  Aunt  PoUy  had  gathered 
together  all  the  rugs  and  cushions  the  establishment 
afforded.  Romaine  had  seen  very  little  of  his  guest, 
being  busy  enough  out-of-doors,  and  finding  Mr. 
Duncombe  eminently  disinclined  for  conversation. 
But  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  attempt  a  little 
now.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was  glad  of  some  society  that 
w<vs  neither  yellow  nor  black.  The  Jacksons  were  all 
gone,  and  whatever  Jack  Duncombe's  antecedents 
might  be,  he  had  certainly  known  gentle  rearing,  and 
was  a  more  attractive  companion  than  Aunt  Polly,  or 
her  coal-black  spouse,  Uncle  Jake. 

So  Austin  brought  his  chair  beside  the  couch  on 
which  the  invalid  was  lying,  and  produced  a  budget  of 
newspapers  he  had  found  with  his  letters  at  the 
Orlando  post-office  the  day  before ;  but  Jack  Duncombe 
seemed  indifferent  to  news. 

"  I  haven't  seen  an  Finglish  newspaper  for  years," 
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The  Quiver. 


he  said,  ae  he  languidly  aooepted  the  fortiaight-old 
Tinwn  that  Austin  handed  to  him. 

But  thoufch  he  took  it,  the  effort  to  read  it  seemed 
too  much  for  him.  He  soon  laid  it  down  attain,  and 
lay  back  amongst  his  piUoMrs,  watching  his  host  with 
idle,  desultory  gfaze.  Austin  himself  was  ensrrossed 
with  his  letter.  He  was  re-reading  for  the  fiftieth 
time  the  few  shy  lines  which  Tessa  had  sent  in  answer 
to  his  closely  written  pages,  and  as  he  read,  his  fingers 
unconsciously  toyed  with  her  parting  gift,  and 
his  lips  parted  in  a  smile  as  sweet  as  his  cousin 
Lenny^s. 


Suddenly  Jack  Buncombe  raised  himself  on  his 
pillows,  and  bent  forward,  seizing  Austin's  hand. 

^'  Where  did  yon  get  that  ring  X "  he  panted,  point- 
ing with  trembling  finger  to  the  dear  gage  on 
Austin's  chain.  **  Man  1  that  is  the  Eatttoood  ring  I 
Where  did  you  get  it— and  who  gave  it  you  ? " 

Austin  clutched  his  treasure  in  a  tightening  grasp. 

**  What  right  have  you  to  ask  ? "  he  demanded  sternly. 

"  The  best  of  rights ! "  cried  the  man  who  had 
called  himself  Jack  Duncombe.  **  My  nrone  is  John 
Damant  Eastwood,  and  that  is  my  wife's  ring  I  *' 

(7o  U  oonctuded.) 


A     SEPTEMBER     PICTURE. 


>HE  ground,  that  late  was  clad  in  rippling  wheat. 
Lifts  now  its  golden  stubble  to  the  sun, 
And  from  the  fields,  through  the  September 
heat. 
The  children,  flower-laden  every  one. 
Walk  slowly  homeward  when  the  day  is  done. 

The  woods  are  clad  with  foliage  rich  and  rare; 
The  garden  still  is  sweet  with  many  a  rose ; 


There  is  a  stillness  in  the  autumn  air ; 
And  fruits,  that  ripen  in  the  orchard  close, 
RcHt  *neath  their  leafy  boughs  and  seem  to  doze. 

All  praise  to  Him  the  Giver,  who  in  love 
Hb^  sent  the  winter  snow,  the  soft  spring  rain, 

The  rJtjening  sun  from  bright  blue  skies  above, 
Bring.'ng  glad  harvests  to  the  sons  of  men. 
Filling  their  hearts  with  gratitude  a<rain. 

Gkorge  Wrathkrly. 


•^«9««*«->^* 


INEQUALITY. 

A  PABABLE  FROM  NATUBE.   BY  THE  LADY  LAURA  HAMPTON. 

"  Arc  these  things  then  necefwitics  ? 
Tlien  let  u«  meet  them  like  nwesHities." 

8HAKRRPBARB. 


Y  formed  an  odd  prroup 
in     the     moonlight,     of 
irleaming    white    patches 
ind  deep  shadows,  with 
tieads  and  legs  so  inter- 
mingled that  had  any  mid- 
light  rambler  been  pass- 
ing   that  way  he  might 
iiave  imagined  that  some 
luge  monster  of  the  earlier 
fcges  of  the  world^s  history 
iiad  risen  from  the  chalky 
ground,  to  survey  once  more  his  ancient  haunts.    Not 
the  click  of  a  hoof  was  to  be  heard,  not  a  switch  of 
the  tail,  nor  movement  of  ear  or  eye  to  be  seen,  as 
they  stood  together  waiting  for  the  dawn  which  was 
to  usher  in  another  day  of  toilsome  work  and  scanty 
food.     To  all   outward    appearance   silence   reigned 
supreme,  and  yet  to  those  who  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  the  dumb  creation  an  animated  discussion 
was  being  held  by  the  silent  group. 

**I  dont  see  it  at  all,"  vehemently  exclaimed  the 
white  pony,  the  youngest  of  the  trio.  **  Why  should  I 
be  turned  out  on  this  common  to  get  my  livini;f  as  best 
I  can,  and  he  be  pampered  in  a  stable?    Why  should 


I  be  cold  and  hungry,  and  he  warm  and  fed?  Wliy 
should  I  be  rough  and  shaggy,  while  he  is  sleek  and 
groomed?  Why  should  I  drag  about  potatoes  and 
onions,  and  he  a  phaeton  in  silver  harness  ?  Have  we 
not  the  same  nature,  the  same  form,  the  same  feelinir, 
and  yet  whore  is  the  equality,  I  say  \ "  And  so  excited 
did  he  become  that  he  wiUidrew  his  head  from  the 
old  horse's  back  on  which  it  rested,  and  tossed  it  im- 
patiently in  the  air. 

"  In  the  harness,  perhaps,"  slyly  responded  the  third 
horse  in  the  group.  "  For  my  part,  as  long  as  we  are  all 
beasts  of  burden,  which  you  must  confess  is  the  case, 
and  are  driven  whither  we  know  not,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  signify  much  if  the  bit  is  silvered,  or  the 
weight  on  Gee  springs,  or  the  halter  of  hemp.  The 
racehorse's  strength  is  as  much  taxed  as  the  cart- 
horse's when  it  comes  to  the  point ;  depend  upon  it  the 
pony  you  envy  would  as  lief  kick  over  the  traces  of 
the  phaeton  as  you  would  over  those  of  your  green- 
grocer's cart.  No,  in  my  opinion,  the  fault  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  inequality  of  the  burden,  as  in  the  burden 
itself.  There  should  be  no  masters,  say  I,  and  then 
there  could  be  no  harness  I " 

"  Then  you  would  all  have  to  turn  into  broken-down 
animals  like  me,"  said  the  old  horse,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken,  "for,  mark  my  word,  if  you  did  away  with  the 
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'They  formed  an  odd  group  in  the  moonlight.**— 85& 


masters  yon  would  aoOn  have  plenty  among  yonrselveB, 
onless  yon  were  all  broken-kneed  and  bioken-winded, 
and  worn  out.  You  forget,  no  masters  means  no  oom 
provided,  no  stables  or  sheds,  no  clothing  or  care,  each 
horse  for  himst^f ;  and  consequently  might  would  be 
right — ^the  weakest  to  the  wall,  and  the  survivors  to 
trample  under  hoof  the  wounded.  No,  no,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "the  incy^uality 
does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  burden,  or  the  masters." 

"Then  what  is  in  fault?"  impatiently  broke  in  the 
first  speaker. 

"  Principally  ourselves,**  he  replied ;  "  in  the  way  we 
bend  to  our  burden,  answer  the  curb,  perform  our 
work.  That  there  are  bad  masters  and  heavy  loads  I 
am  not  going  to  deny,  but  my  experience  is  that  the 
master  is  very  much  what  the  horse  makes  him.  Let 
him  but  see  us  willing  to  help  him  and  ourselves  by 
not  requiring  the  us©  of  the  whip  or  reins ;  and  over 
and  above  our  daily  wage  of  food  there  is  the  kind 
word  and  crust  of  his  own  bread,  and  the  caress  of  his 
hand  to  lighten  the  labour  and  reward  the  toil,  and 
then,  after  all,  remember,  he  finds  us  the  stable  and 
the  field,  if  we  do  pay  for  it  by  our  work." 


"  Yes.  yes,  that  is  all  very  well,  but  why  should  I 
work  for  him  at  all  ?  Why  should  not  the  earth  be 
mine  as  much  as  his  ?  Why  should  the  com  be  for 
him  of  rights,  and  only  the  grass  for  me  / " 

"Tell  me  why  the  life  of  many  flowers  is  needed  to 
form  one  drop  of  honey.  Tell  me  why  twigs  and 
grass,  moss  and  hair,  grow  and  are  gathered  to  form 
one  birdie's  nest;  then  will  I  answer  thee  why  the 
gifts  of  life  are  unequal,  how  the  inequality  of  the 
many  is  leading  up  to  the  future  perfection  of  all. 
Yet  methinks  oven  now  life  is  not  so  unequal  as  one 
imagines.  Could  a  hunter  draw  a  coal-wagon,  f  r  a 
cart-horse  run  a  race  ?  But  the  draught  of  water  is 
as  sweet  to  one  as  to  the  othei.  and  the  sleep  in  the 
shed  as  grateful  as  in  the  stable.  The  bit  and  the 
burden  are  facts  to  all,  question  ^bout  them  as  we  will, 
but  once  accepted  from  the  master's  hand,  the  one 
ceases  to  gall,  and  the  back  soon  accommodates  itself 
to  the  other.  The  rests  by  the  way  are  many,  and  if 
the  mid-day  sun  is  overpowering,  one  knows  that 
the  master  will  lead  us  home  when  the  work  he 
has  for  us  to  do  is  ended,  and  the  evening  shadows 
faU." 
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A    BOX    OP    OINTMENT. 

(St.  Matthew  xxvi.  6—18.) 
BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM    LANDELS,  D.D.,  EDINBUBGH. 


EERE     is    Bomething:    very 

touching   and  beautiful,  as 

well  as  instructive,  in  this 

incident.     It   gives    us   an 

insight  into  the  feelings  with 

which  the  Lord  regards  our 

services :   how  He  looks  at 

the  motives  which  prompt 

them,  and  how  grateful  they 

are  to  Him  when  they  are 

expressive  of  our  love ;  and 

it  also  sheds  light  on  the  feelings  which  are  becoming 

to  us,  and  the  course  of  action  we  ought  to  pursue. 

The  woman's  action,  being  the  natural  outflowing  of 

a  heart  which  ardently  loves  the  Saviour,  indicates  the 

course  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  love  will 

take,  and  the  feelings  which  animate  the  loving  heart. 

And  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  responds  to  it 

shows  how  clearly  He  reads,  and  how  favourably  He 

interprets,  those   actions   to  which    love   naturally 

prompts. 

I.— THE  PRESENTIMENTS  OP  LOVE. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  in  the  first  place  to 
what  I  may  call  the  preseTUwtetU*  of  lore. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this  woman 
knew  the  Saviour's  death  to  bo  so  imminent  as  it 
was.  She  was  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  hostility  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  their  desire  to  get  Him  into  their 
power  in  order  that  they  might  put  Him  to  death, 
and  of  their  plotting  to  this  end.  She  may  also  have 
heard  of  the  predictions  He  had  uttered  concerning 
what  was  to  take  place  on  this  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and 
by  which  He  had  given  such  offence  to  His  disciples, 
and  especially  to  Peter.  But  beyond  this  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  she  knew  when  His  death 
would  take  place.  And  it  is  only  from  the  fore- 
bodings of  love — love  brooding  over  the  things  it  had 
heard — or  from  the  pure  instinct  of  love,  that  you  can 
account  for  there  being  any  reference  to  His  burial  in 
the  act  she  now  performs.  Apprehensive  as  only  love 
would  be  of  what  was  about  to  take  place — seeing  it 
with  love's  instinctive  but  clear  discernment — she  is 
moved  to  give  this  costly  and  emphatic  expression  of 
her  love  to  Him,  as  to  One  who  will  soon  be  gone  ; 
and  her  instinct  proves  to  be  correct,  for  the  unerring 
One,  who  rightly  interprets  her  feelings,  receives 
what  she  does  as  an  act  connected  with  His  burial — 
"  against  the  day  of  My  burying  hath  she  kept  this  " 
— "for  in  that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on 
My  body,  she  did  it  for  My  burial" — "she  is  come 
aforehand  to  anoint  My  body  to  the  burying." 

We  attribute  this  knowledge  to  the  instinct  of 
Jgve,  partly  because  the  disciples  do  not  seem  to  have 


connected  her  action  with  His  burial,  which  they 
might  naturally  have  done  had  they  known  that  it  was 
BO  near.  Had  they  known  this,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  they  would  have  seen  anything  objectionable  in 
her  act.  They  could  not  have  had  the  heart  to  gmdgre 
it,  or  to  suggest  any  better  use  of  it,  had  they  viewed 
it  as  a  love-token  towards  Him  on  the  eve  of  His 
being  removed  from  them.  Even  Judas,  one  would 
think,  would  hardly  have  had  the  courage  to  suggest 
its  being  sold  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  poor, 
rather  than  that  it  should  be  poured  on  His  head 
under  those  conditions.  And  their  taking  such  a 
view  of  it,  and  making  or  approving  of  such  a  sugges- 
tion, justifies  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  see 
what  the  quick  instinct  of  her  love  had  discerned. 

We  do  not  say,  of  course,  that  His  Disciples  did  not 
love  Him.  This  may  have  been  true  of  Judas.  It 
was  certainly  not  true  of  the  others.  But  then  there 
are  different  qualities  and  degrees  of  love.  Woman's 
love  generally  is  more  acute  and  sensitive  and  quickly 
sympathetic  than  man's,  and  with  a  finer  intuition 
learns  all  about  its  object.  And  Mary's  was  one 
of  those  quiet,  contemplative  natures  which  silently 
meditate  on  the  meaning  of  outward  things,  and 
draw  from  them  unerring  conclusions.  A  love 
like  hers  would  look  more  deeply,  seeing  in  conse- 
quence more  in  its  object,  and  more  correctly  inter- 
preting that  which  it  saw ;  insomuch  that  that 
which  others  never  apprehended  would  be  clear 
enough  to  her.  She  might  not  be  able  to  give  con- 
clusive reasons  for  her  conviction — everything  she 
could  mention  might  be  capable  of  a  different  inter- 
pretation from  that  which  she  gave  to  it — ^but  the 
impression  would  be  borne  in  upon  her  notwithstand- 
ing, and  prompt  her  irresistibly  to  the  action  which 
the  disciples  did  not  understand.  And  thus  she 
performed  the  loving  ministry  which  appeared  to 
them  only  so  much  waste ;  but  which  He  received 
as  an  anointing  for  His  burial. 

Whether  you  agree  with  this  explanation  of  the 
feelings  which  led  to  the  procedure  or  not,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  love  has  such  presentiments.  The 
mother  sometimes  has  forebodings  of  the  death  of 
her  child,  when  others  less  interested  in  it  see  no 
danger.  The  lover  perceives  signs  of  approaching* 
dissolution  in  the  one  he  loves,  which  are  visible  to 
no  other  eye.  And  this  not  always  because  of  closer 
watching,  but  because  of  the  informing  instinct  of 
love.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for,  perhaps — ^no  in- 
telligent reason  can  be  given  for  it — but  the  heart 
indulges  in  its  own  fearful  forecastings,  which  are  all 
verified  by  the  result  Thus  it  may  have  been  heie. 
The  presentiment  of  love  may  have  made  her  as  sure 
as  if  a  Divine  revelation  had  been  given  her— or 
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perhaps  we  ongfht  to  say  the  presentiment  of  love  was 
a  Divine  revelation — that  He  whom  she  sought  to 
honour  would  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
marks  of  honour  as  she  desired  to  pay,  and  that 
therefore  what  she  desired  to  do  must  be  done  quickly. 
And  hence,  by  a  brief  anticipation,  she  pours  on  His 
head  while  He  was  yet  livings  the  ointment  which 
was  to  anoint  Him  for  His  burial. 

II. — THE  NATURALNESS  OP  THE  ACT. 

^OTICE,  in  the  second  place,  hmc 
natural  it  is  for  lore  to  seek 
for  expression  in  connection 
with  the  remoral  of  its  object, 
eMj)ecially,  as  is  the  case  lie  re, 
tlic  reinocal  by  death. 

The  Saviour  speaks  of  what 
the  woman  did  as  if  it  were  a 
perfectly  natural  thinj?  to  do 
when  it  was  connected  with  His  burial.  The  disciples 
make  no  remark  on  it  after  it  is  thus  interpreted.  They 
are  silent,  as  if  even  in  their  estimation  its  costliness 
were  justified  by  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed. 
And  we  all  know — if  not  in  every  case  from  experience, 
yet  from  very  general  observation — that  it  is  natural 
for  love  to  be  thus  expressed.  Few  things  appear  to 
me  more  touching  than  the  following  account,  which 
appeared  in  one  of  our  papers,  of  the  Queen*s  visit  to 
the  tomb  of  her  daughter : — '*  Her  Majesty  has  gone  to 
Darmstadt  to  assist  at  the  confirmation  of  grandchild- 
ren, and  to  lay  a  memorial  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  that 
dear  good  daughter  who  watched  so  tenderly  by  the 
side  of  the  dying  couch  of  the  late  Prince  Albert,  and 
who  has  followed  him  so  soon.  The  Princess  Alice  is 
buried  at  Rosenhohe,  and  thither  the  Queen  went 
yesterday  to  indulge  in  the  melancholy  comfort  of 
affectionate  grief."  She  took  the  least-frequented  route 
to  the  *'  Hill  of  Roses,"  as  the  chronicler,  with  pathetic 
hand,  describes  it : — "  Beyond  the  murmur  of  the  town 
below,  though  within  sight  of  the  quaint  and  pointed 
Gothic  gables  clustering  round  the  moated  old  castle  of 
the  Hessian  dukes,  is  the  gently  rising  knoll  crowned 
by  the  mausoleum  wherein  repose  the  ashes  of  the 
Princess  and  two  of  her  children.  Wandering  about 
the  newly  trimmed  flower-plots  that  front  the  tomb, 
the  visitor  imagines  the  mausoleum  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  sheltering  garden-house,  and  ventures  in, 
to  find  the  floor  occupied  by  three  sarcophagi  shrouded 
with  crimson-coloured  velvet  palls  and  covered 
with  floral  crosses,  drooping  palm-branches,  and 
wreaths  of  violet,  white,  and  yellow  immortelles.  '  A 
mark  of  tenderest  love  and  affection  from  her  broken- 
hearted mother,  Victoria;'  *A  mark  of  affectionate 
love  from  Louise  ;  *  'A  mark  of  love  and  affection 
from  Alexandra ;  *  *  In  affectionate  remembrance  from 
Marie;'  *A  mark  of  tenderest  devotion  from  Bea- 
trice,' are  but  a  few  of  the  English  inscriptions 
appended  to  these  floral  emblems  of  immortality; 
while  conspicuous  among  all,  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  coffin,  reposes  a  massive  wreath  of  purple 


Grampian  heather,  being  '  A  token  of  love  from  Bal- 
moral.' Into  this  sunny  sepulchre  the  Queen  with 
her  companions  entered,  and  affectionately  placed  two 
more  wreaths  and  a  floral  cross  upon  the  already 
heaped-up  central  bier.  Then  kneeling,  Her  Majesty 
remained  for  several  minutes  in  deep  devotion." 

Such  feelings  are  not  peculiar  to  the  high-born,  as 
the  writer  intimates,  but  are  common  to  our  humanity. 
And  it  is  their  manifestation  in  those  who  are  isolated 
by  reason  of  their  exalted  rank  and  position,  which 
makes  us  feel  that  human  nature  in  all  conditions  is 
essentially  the  same.  The  wreaths  and  immortelles 
which  are  laid  on  the  oofihi  may  sometimes  mean 
little  more  than  formalities  which  might  as  well  be 
dispensed  with ;  but  much  more  frequently,  and  in 
their  origin  at  any  rate,  they  are  the  results  of  a 
tender  feeling  awakened  by  the  removal  of  the  loved 
one,  and  feeble  expressions  of  a  love  which  survives 
the  stroke  of  death.  The  costly  tombstones  or  mauso- 
leums which  are  erected,  in  like  manner  may  some- 
times be  the  expression  of  a  spirit  of  worldly  pride 
and  ambition  which  seeks  distinction  even  in  death. 
But  more  frequently,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  are 
they  the  offerings  of  a  love  which  can  now  find  no 
other  way  of  gratifying  itself.  In  some  parts  it  is 
not  customary  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  orna- 
menting the  grave  ;  but  where  it  is  so,  how  touching 
is  it  to  see — and  how  expressive  of  a  deathless  affection 
are — the  flowers  growing  on  the  soil  beneath  which  the 
remains  of  the  loved  ones  lie— flowers  planted  and 
tended  by  the  gentle  hands  of  those  in  whose  hearts 
their  memories  are  enshrined.  It  is  the  same  principle 
in  our  nature  which  makes  the  wishes  of  the  dead  so 
sacred  in  the  estimation  of  survivors,  and  causes  us 
to  feel  so  shocked  when  covetonsness,  or  any  other 
unholy  passion,  leads  to  quarrelling  over  a  father's 
grave.  •  And  the  cherished  portrait  so  carefully  pre- 
served, worn  so  near  the  heart,  looked  at  so  often 
with  tearful  eye — what  is  it  but  the  outward  token 
of  a  love  which,  cherished  during  the  life  of  its 
object,  is  more  tenderly  expressed  now  that  by  death 
he  has  been  severed  from  love's  embrace  ?  It  was  thus 
that  the  love  which  Mary  had  cherished  ever  since 
she  knew  the  Lord,  but  which  had  probably  sought 
no  more  demonairative  utterance  than  contentedly 
sitting  at  His  feet  hearing 'His  word,  now  that  He 
is  about  to  be  removed  cannot  be  satisfied  without 
some  more  marked  expression ;  and  therefore  brings 
out  its  hoarded  treasure,  to  pour  it  on  the  Saviour's 
head,  and  so  finds  its  croi^^ing  manifestation  in 
anointing  Him  for  His  burial. 

Such  an  act  is  not  possible  to  us.  But  the  Saviour 
who  understood  so  well  Mary's  feelings  has  not 
overlooked  this  principle  in  our  nature,  but  has 
made  provision  for  it  in  the  simple  but  beautiful 
feast  which  perpetuates  His  memory.  Knowing  how 
the  tokens  of  love  are  drawn  forth  by  the  death  of  its 
object,  and  how  love  tenderly  expresses  itself  in  con> 
nection  therewith.  He  has  instituted  that  ordinnnoe 
in  which  His  death  is  commemorated,  and  has  left  as 
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His  chaise  or  request  to  all  that  love  Him,  "  D  j  thin 
in  remembrance  of  Me."  And  it  were  stranpre  if  any 
in  whose  hearts  His  love  has  a  place  should  refuse 
complianoe  with  this  request — or  rather,  we  should 
say,  obedience  to  this  command.  Command  we  would 
say,  were  it  not  that  no  command  can  be  requisite. 
The  slightest  intimation  that  this  is  pleasing  to  Him 
— ^that  He  has  a  desire  to  be  remembered  by  us  in  this 
manner,  must  be  sufficient  to  secure  compliance  in  the 
case  of  all  who  are  really  His.  The  loving  mother 
needs  no  command  to  make  her  look  at  the  portrait 
of  her  departed  son.  It  is  not  as  a  matter  of  impera- 
tive duty,  but  as  the  spontaneous  expression  of  their 
love,  that  the  members  of  a  family  fulfil  what  they 
suppose  to  have  been  the  wish,  or  cherish  the  memory, 
of  their  now  sainted  mother.  It  was  not  in  obedience 
to  a  mandate,  but  as  affording  scope  for  her  own 
irrepressible  emotions,  that  Mary  sought  to  do  homa$ce 
to  the  Lord  by  indulging  in  an  act  of  extravagance 
which  ruffled  the  disciples*  sense  of  propriety,  and 
whetted  the  traitor*s  appetite  for  gain.  And  it  is  not  a 
cold  sense  of  duty,  but  the  promptings  of  a  grateful 
and  adoring  love,  which  leads  us  fitly  to  approach  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  that  by  partaking  of  the  symbols  of 
His  broken  body  and  shed  blood  we  may  show  the 
Lord's  death,  till  He  come. 

Not  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  may  give 
expression  to  our  love.  He  has  left  open  to  us  manifold 
ways  in  which  that  may  be  done.  If,  as  regards  Him, 
we  are  subjects  of  the  feelings  which  the  death  of  loved 
ones  calls  forth  in  such  expressive  manner,  we  need  be 
at  no  loss  for  methods  through  which  those  feelings 
may  be  expressed.  This  woman  has  show:n  us  one 
way,  and  perhaps  it  is  among  the  most  significant 
and  expressive  which  love  can  adopt.  Let  us  look  into 
our  stores,  that  we  may  find  something  valuable  with 
which  we  may  anoint  Him — something  which  we  can 
lay  as  the  tribute  of  our  homage  at  His  cross  or  on  His 
tomb ;  or  rather,  as  He  is  not  only  dead,  but  risen 
again,  something  that  we  can  lay  at  the  foot  of  His 
throne  in  glad  recognition  of  His  exalte»d  claims.  And 
if  we  can  find  nothing  in  all  our  stores  which  we  deem 
worthy  of  Him — if  after  we  have  offered  to  Him  our 
best,  it  fails  to  give  any  adequate  expression  of  our 
love  or  our  sense  of  obligation,  let  us  be  thankful  that 
He  receives  our  gifts  according  to  what  a  man  hath, 
and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not ;  and  that 
whether  what  we  have  to  give  be  great  or  small,  we 
may  nevertheless  pour  out  on  Him  our  heart's  best 
affections ;  and  that  He  will  accept  of  that  as  our 
anointing  for  the  day  of  His  burial. 

Love  is  especially  and  emphatically  expressed  in  con- 
nection with  the  death  of  its  object,  if  into  that  death 
the  element  of  self-sacrifice  has  entered,  enhancing  the 
affectionate  regard  which  is  already  cherished.  In 
Mary's  case,  we  doubt  not  that  her  love  was  intensified, 
and  her  expression  of  it  made  more  emphatic,  by  the 
thought  that  the  death  which  was  so  imminent  was 
to  be  endured  on  others'  account,  even  for  those  by 
whose  wicked   hands  He  was  crucified    and   slain. 


He  was  cut  olf  so  soon,  not  becaase  of  constitTi- 
tional  weakness,  or  even  because  diseaBe  had  fa<t&^ 
on  Him,  nor  because  of  any  wrong  He  had  dijse. 
He  died  on  account  of  others.  All  that  He  did 
all  that  He  endured,  all  that  He  suffered,  all  i^. 
He  sacrificed,  was  on  account  of  othera.  And  tk?. 
no  doubt,  gave  intensity  to  her  love,  and  led  it  m- 
seek  such  costly  expression ;  even  as  it  should  in- 
crease the  cordiality  and  the  promptitude  wiih 
which  we  observe  every  act  in  whioh  lore  can  be 
shown,  whether  it  be  calling  to  Temembrance  wiiv 
He  has  done,  or  laying  at  His  feet  oar  offerings  cf 
gratitude  and  adoration. 

One  other  thing  which  cannot  fail  to  g^ive  peculiar 
ardour  to  the  love  which  death  calls  forth,  and  whiek 
we  doubt  not  existed  in  Mary^s  case,  is  the  feeling  d 
personal  interest  in  the  self -sacrifice  which  it  masi- 
fests.    Tou  remember  the  touching  story-  told  afetr 
the  American  War,  of  a  man  who  had  travelled  a  lose 
way  to  visit  the  grave  of  one  who  had  entered  i^ 
army  as  his  substitute  and  had  fallen  in  battle.    Hf 
was  seen  kneeling  by  the  grave,  with  tears  streamiB^ 
down  his  cheeks,  and  appeared  to  be  rooted  to  tk 
spot  as  if  by  some  strange  fascination.    A  oostlj  tomb- 
stone "which  was  erected  there  explained  all ;  it  ot»&- 
tained  the  name  of  the  dead,  and  the  name  of  the  mut 
who  out  of  gratitude  had  erected  the  memorial,  sod 
beneath  that  the  words,  **//r  died  for  »tr.**     To  tho« 
who  knew  that  fact  the  strange  conduct  was  all  ex- 
plained— the  long  journey,  the  streaming*  tears,  titf 
lingering  over  the  grave,  the  costly  memoriaL    For 
what  would  a  man  not  do  out  of  love  for  one  irk> 
died  for  him?    A  similar  feeling  doubtless  actuated 
Mary  in  her  anointing  of  the  Saviour's  body.     It  ws? 
not  likely  that  she,  who  had  listened  so  devoutly  to 
His  teaching,  and  had  such  sympathy  with  Him,  sod 
understood  Him  so  well,  would  fail  to  apprehend  tite 
purpose  of  His  coming.    And  all  the  feeling*  awakened 
by  the  thought  of  His  dying  for  others,  would  bf 
strengthened  when  she  considered  how   she  herself 
was  one  for  whom  He  died.    All  the  love,  all  the  pitr, 
all  the  admiration,  with  which  she  thought  of  whst 
He  endured,  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  angmentcd 
and  intensified  when  she  thought  of  its    being  »^ 
e.idured  for  her.    This  explains  all  she  did,  and  would 
have  sufficed  to  explain  a  great  deal  more — ^not  onlj 
the  pouring  out  of  the  ointment,  but  the  pouring  oct 
of  her  heart's  blood  in  honour  of  Him.     And  if  we 
truly  realise  that  He  died  not  only  as  a  sacrifice  for 
others,  but  put  ourselves  among  those  for  whom  He 
died,  saying,  as  we  have  a  right  to  say,  "  He  died  tof 
me.  He  suffered  that  worst  agony  for  me,  He  nade 
that  greatest  sacrifice  for  me,"  what  is  there  that  we 
can  either  refuse  to  do  or  to  give,  by  whioh  we  may 
serve  or  honour  Him  ?    I  will  not  believe  in  an jthinjr 
so  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  nature  as  the  witb- 
holding  of  anything  from  Him,  who  is  clearly  aeen  to 
have  done  so  much  for  us.    They  must  be  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  His  cross  who  do  not  yield  to  tbe 
constraining    power  of   His   love.       Evezjrone    wbo 
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ftoogrnises  its  si«fnificanoe  and  its  bearing  must  be 
ready  to  say — 

"Wlieii  I  Hurvey  tlie  woDilruuii  croM 
Oil  wlilch  the  Prince  of  Glory  died, 
My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loiw, 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

"  Forbid  it,  Lord,  that  I  should  boi.st. 
Save  in  the  death  of  Christ  my  (Jod  i 
All  tlie  vain  tilings  tiiat  ctaann  me  most 
I  sacrifice  them  to  His  blood. 

**  Were  the  whole  realm  of  Nature  mine, 
Tliat  were  a  present  far  too  small ; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  Divine, 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all." 

II L — ^TUK  MOTIVE  OF  THE  OFFEBINO. 

BSERYE,  in  the  third  place,  how  the 
Lurd  accepts  of  »ervi<Hf  which  is 
prmiiptcd  by  a  right  ftwtive^  vtUuing 
it  mogt  of  all  because  of  the  feeling 
ftom  which  it  springs. 

He  does  not,  in  this  case,  enter  into 
any  explanation  to  show  that  the 
ointment  was  better  employed  in 
bcinjT  poured  out  on  Himself  than  it 
would  have  been  if  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds griven  to  the  poor.  Possibly,  if 
He  had  been  asked  beforehand,  He 
mipfht  have  directed  to  the  latter  use  bein^  made  of  it ; 
but  it  was  enough  that  she  had  employed  it  in  the 
manner  which  su{?f2restcd  itself  to  her  ardent  love  ns 
best  fitted  to  honour  Him.  When  the  feeling'  was  so 
good,  He  will  not  suifer  her  to  be  blamed  for  anything 
mistaken  in  the  manner  in  which  she  gives  it  expres- 
sion. It  might  have  commended  itself  more  to  those 
who  study  utility  in  everything,  had  it  been  devoted  to 
the  poor ;  but  she  deserved  the  praise  of  having  done 
her  best,  the  highest  that  mortal  can  receive — ^*she 
hath  done  what  she  could."  And,  moreover,  many 
other  opportunities  would  occur  of  helping  the  poor, 
who  would  be  always  with  them,  whereas  He  would 
soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  such  a  ministry  as  that 
which  she  now  performed.  She  was  not  to  be  for- 
bidden, therefore,  availing  herself  of  the  opportunity 
of  gratifying  her  ardent  love  by  an  act  which  ap- 
peared to  the  more  prudent  and  calculating  disciples 
a  needless  waste. 

And  there  is  here  a  lesson  for  us,  which  in  these 
times  may  not  be  without  its  use.  It  is  a  time  of 
very  general  and,  in  many  instances,  generous  giving ; 
and  among  the  multitudinous  objects  of  public  charity 
it  may  sometimes  be  questioned  if  all  are  worthy,  and 
if  the  money  contributed  to  many  of  them  be  spent  in 
the  most  economical  and  useful  manner — whether  a 
considerable  part  of  it  be  not  wasted,  or  worse.  A 
great  deal,  of  cou.se,  may  be  said  in  favour  of  its 
being  wisely  directed  and  usefully  employed.  Some 
of  it  is  saved  from  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  poor, 
who  pinch  themselves  in  order  that  they  may  be 
fible  to  give ;  and  it  behoves  those  who  are  entrusted 


with  it  to  see  that  the  object  is  not  undeserving, 
that  the  money  contributed  shall  not  be  extravagantly 
spent,  nor  squandered  by  mismanagement,  nor  ap- 
propriated to  other  purposes  than  that  for  which 
it  was  des'arned. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  be  too  much  infiuenced 
by  this.  If  because  you  find  here  and  there  a  larger 
expenditure  of  money  than  you  think  necessary,  or  a 
less  wise  appropriation  of  it  than  you  think  desirable, 
you  begin  to  look  with  suspicion  on  every  object 
which  solici';S  your  help,  and  resolve  not  to  give  until 
yon  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  everything  is  as  wisely 
appropriated  and  as  economically  raised  and  distri- 
buted as  it  can  possibly  be,  you  may  inflict  a  very 
serious  injury  on  your  own  souL  It  will  be  a  far  less 
evil  for  you  to  give,  even  where  your  gifts  may  not  be 
turned  to  best  account,  than  for  you  to  restrain  your 
generous  feelings,  and  to  indulge  an  inquisitive,  sus- 
picious, censorious  spirit.  You  should  remember  that 
your  giving  is  not  designed  merely  to  help  this  or 
that  cause,  but  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  your  own 
feelings.  The  greatest  advantage  which  flows  from  it 
is  its  enabling  you  to  give  expression  to  your  love  to 
Christ  And  that  love  may  sometimes  be  most  freely 
and  adequately  expressed  when  economics  ■  are  not 
very  carefully  studied.  Ardent  love  does  not  care 
very  much  for  economics ;  it  is  inclined  rather  to 
prefer  the  costly  because  it  better  accords  with  its 
estimate  of  the  Saviour's  claims.  The  thing  which  it 
mainly  asks  is  not.  Will  this  be  usefully  spent?  but, 
Will  my  giving  it  do  honour  to  Him  ?  Of  course,  we 
must  not  give  to  every  cause,  or  through  any  channel 
which  presents  itself,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
Glirist  would  not  be  honoured  by  such  giving  as  that 
Discrimination  should  be  exercised  where  means  are 
limited  and  claims  are  many.  But  then,  take  care  not 
to  be  too  anti- wasteful  where  a  work  good  in  the  main 
needs  to  be  helped  forward.  Your  gift,  if  it  come 
from  a  loving  heart,  will  not  fail  to  serve  some  good 
purpose.  Your  withholding  when  you  can  give  may 
either  prove  your  own  coldness  of  heart,  or,  by  re- 
straining the  feeling  which  ought  to  find  expression, 
it  may  do  you  serious  harm.  The  greatest  blessing 
in  this-  instance  came  not  to  the  disciples  who 
grumbled  at,  but  to  the  woman  who  practised,  the 
extravagance.  In  an  economical  point  of  view,  there 
was  some  reason  in  what  was  said,  "  To  what  purpose 
is  this  waste?  For  this  ointment  might  have  been 
sold  for  much,  and  given  to  the  poor."  It  might 
no  doubt  And  perhaps  the  wonuin  was  not  over- 
prudent  when  she  acted  as  she  did ;  for  it  is  not  her 
prudence  that  is  commended  to  us,  but  her  love. 
But  whether  she  were  prudent  or  not,  she  showed 
what  is  better  even  than  prudence.  The  wasteful 
extravagance,  as  the  disciples  thought  it,  was  justified 
by  the  love  which  prompted  it  The  prudent  calcu- 
lation of  the  uses  to  which  it  might  be  put  was 
vitiated,  because  it  was  covetousness  which  made  the 
calculation.  He  who  pleaded  most  for  the  economical 
use  was  a  "thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare  what 
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was  pat  therein/'  and  was  on  the  eye  of  betraying 
his  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  wasteful 
act  was  performed  by  one  whose  ardent  love  could 
find  no  adequate  expression  through  ordinary  eco- 
nomical channels ;  and  the  extravaft-anoe  was  not 
condemned,  but  placed  on  record  as  a  testimony  to 
her  honour  and  to  His.  And,  oh  !  if  our  most  wisely 
planned  and  economical  services  receive  such  eulo«ry 
as  this  did,  we  shall  feel  that  such  praise  is  the  best 
return  they  can  yield.  They  shall  not  be  fruitless, 
although  they  have  no  other  result,  if  He  should  say 
of  IS,  "  They  have  well  done  :  they  have  done  what 
they  could." 

IV.— THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  GOOD  ACT. 

in  the  fourth  and  last 
,  the  wide-spreadivg  and 
ring    injitufnce    of  a   good 

accordance  with  our  Sa- 
's  words,  when  defending 
igainst  the  indignation  of 
the  disciples,  her  act  justifies 
aud  coihmends  itself,  and  is  spoken  of  to-day 
"wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached,  throughout  the 
whole  world,  for  a  memorial  of  her ; "  and  will  not 
cease  to  be  thus  spoken  of  so  long  as  the  Gospel  is 
preached.  If  it  be  said  that  its  widespread  and  death- 
less fame  is  owing  to  the  Saviour's  own  appointment, 
and  secured  by  its  having  a  place  in  the  Gospel  record* 
we  are  not  concerned  to  deny  that  it  is  so.  His 
approval  of  it,  and  causing  it  to  be  placed  on  record, 
is  no  doubt  sufficient  to  secure  its  being  known 
throughout  all  the  world  to  the  very  end  of  time. 
He  thus  graciously  brings  into  notice  the  things  that 
please  Him,  and  will  not  suffer  our  works  and  labours 
of  love  to  be  forgotten,  or  the  smallest  service  which 
is  heartily  rendered  to  lose  its  reward.  It  detracts 
nothing,  therefore,  from  the  value  of  her  act  to  say 
that  He  has  caused  it  to  be  widely  kno^-n  and  long 
remembered  ;  for  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  ac- 
knowledged that  He  would  not  thus  have  caused  it 
to  be  known  and  remembered  to  her  honour,  had  not 
its  memory  been  worthy  of  preservation.  He  caused 
it  to  be  widely  known  and  long  remembered  because 
it  is  too  excellent  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  More- 
over, its  own  qualities  are  such  as  to  prevent  its 
being  forgotten.  It  speaks  to  our  hearts  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  would  not  willingly  lose  sight  of  it. 
The  enthusiasm  it  displays  awakens  in  us  a  kindred 
feeling,  inciting  us  to  do  as  she  has  done.    We  cherish 


it  because  of  its  effect  on  ourselves.  We  speak  of  it  be- 
cause of  what  it  tells  to  others  of  the  Saviour's  clatfr- 
It  lives  and  becomes  known  because  it  testifin^  *• 
the  estimate  which  was  formed  of  //hii.  It  is  likr.  ;. 
flower  wluch  men  preserve  for  the  sake  of  its  be&ntj 
and  fragrance.  The  love  which  imparts  to  it  i> 
excellence  is  the  quality  which  embalms  it  for  evtT- 
more;  for  the  language  of  love  is  one  which  &L 
loving  hearts  can  read  and  understand.  Prodenoe  ai>i 
economy  are  very  good  in  their  place.  But  I  won-i-r 
if  any  prudential  or  economical  act  ever  stirred  th-^ 
hearts  of  men,  and  incited  them  to  a  holy  emalatiri. 
as  the  recital  of  this  has  done !  The  stiff  propriety  ? 
of  the  Pharisee,  the  neatly  arranged  and  carefully  '>- 
served  oeremoniaL  the  imposing  display  (as  orderly  ar 
it  is  heartless),  are  allowed  to  sink  into  utter  obliri  c 
as  things  worthy  only  of  the  contempt  of  mankin^i . 
and  the  unpremeditated  and  not  very  prudent  »>.: 
of  this  woman,  whose  heart  sought,  not  the  mt«< 
economical,  but  the  readiest  and  most  direct,  w^t 
of  expressing  its  love,  is  published  through  all  the 
world,  and  its  memory  preserved  throughout  all  agt^ 
as  an  honour  to  her,  and  a  blessing  and  pattern  to  u& 
Ah  1  it  was  the  most  economical  thing  she  oould  haTr 
done,  after  all — economical  in  the  highest  sense  :  for 
no  gift  was  evor  bestowed  to  better  purpose,  or  «ith 
better  residts.  Thus  does  the  heart  sometimes  prove 
itself  a  better  guide  than  the  head,  by  breaking-  throu,:ii 
all  the  starched  proprieties  and  prudential  conKider»- 
tions  which  hedge  it  in,  and  leaping  at  once  to  iu 
object  Reason  may  look  on  with  indignation,  because^ 
its  calculations  are  violated  ;  but  even  reason  in  tbt 
end  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  the  imprudent 
act  was  well  done,  and  that  the  property  it  thought 
wasted  was  turned  to  best  account 

Dear  friends,  have  we  done,  or  are  we  doing,  any 
works  that  will  thus  live  after  us  7  Are  any  of  our 
works  of  such  a  nature  that  we  can  desire  them  to 
live  after  us  ?  Are  they  such  as  S3t  in  motion  hoiv 
influences,  and  fitted  therefore  to  prove  a  blessing,  not 
only  to  those  who  now  witness  them,  but  to  g-eneratioi  s^ 
yet  unborn  I  Are  they  at  best  of  neutral  tint^  havin<r 
little  good  or  evil  in  them? — distinguished  always  by 
conventional  propriety  perhaps,  but  never  by  any 
higher  or  better  quality,  and  therefore  never  movin^r 
the  souls  of  men  to  anything  good  or  true  ?  Or  are  they 
only  evil,  alike  in  their  origin  and  their  influence  ?  It 
is  only  desirable  that  they  should  be  remembered  in 
so  far  as  love  to  Christ  enters  into  them.  Better  for 
us  that  they  should  be  forgotten,  buried  in  oblivion, 
if  they  be  such  as  have  only  self  for  their  mainspring 
and  their  end. 
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Words  by  Josiah  Conder. 
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1.  O    give  thanks    to       Him  who  mode     Morn-ing  light  and 

2.  O    give  thanks    to        Na-ture's  King,      Who  made  ev  -  *ry 


ev  -  'ning  shade ; 
breath-ing   thing: 
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Source    and  Giv     •      er      of       all     good,       Night  -  \y   sleep  and     dai  -    \y      food ; 
His,      our  warm       and     sen  •  tient  frame ;      His,    the  mind's  im  -  mor  -  tal     flame  : 
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Quick  -*ner    of    our    wea-ried  powers.  Guard  of  our    un  -   oon-scious  hours. 
O      how  close  the     ties  that  bind      Spi  -  rits   to  th'  E  -  ter  -  nal   Mind. 


men. 


^-V, 


3. 

O  give  thanks  with  heart  and  lip. 
For  we  are  His  workmanship ; 
And  all  creatures  are  His  care ; 
Not  a  bird  that  cleaves  the  air 
Falls  unnoticed ; — but,  who  can 
Speak  the  Father's  love  to  man  ? 


4. 

O  give  thanks  to  Him  who  came 
In  a  mortal,  suffering  frame — 
Temple  of  the  Deity — 
Came  for  rebel  man  to  die ; 
In  the  path  Himself  hath  trod. 
Leading  bock  His  saints  to  God. 
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THE     OLD      STORY. 


BY  SARAH  PITT. 


PART   I.— "WITHIN   A  MILE  O'  EDINBRO'  TOWN." 

JOTHER,  I  do  believe  that 
comer  shop  is  going  to  be 
taken  at  last ;  the  door  has 
been  open  for  above  an  hour, 
and  Mr.  Smart  is  there, 
talking  to  some  young  man 
inside." 

"Mr.  Smart  will  need  to 
be  as  good  as  his  name,  if 
he  gets  it  off  his  hands  now," 
returned  Mrs.  Linn,  coming  to  the  window  to  see  the 
proceedings  for  herself.  "  He  seems  to  have  found  a 
respectable-looking  person,  though;  I  wonder  what 
kind  of  business  they  are  thinking  of  ? " 

"  A  rising  drapery  establishment  would  be  the  best 
for  us,"  said  Madge,  laughing,  "  always  providing  that 
it  did  not  open  a  dressmaking  department.'* 

"  There  may  be  a  family,  who  will  be  sure  to  want 
dresses  of  some  kind,"  suggested  her  mother  hope- 
fully, "  and  anything  is  better  than  seeing  those  blank 
shutters  always  before  us ;  we  must  wait  and  see." 

Mrs.  Linn  went  back  to  her  dusting,  Madge  took 
another  glance  down  at  the  spider  and  the  fly — ^the 
spider  was  the  owner  (ho  was  also  their  landlord),  and 
by  no  means  unacquainted  with  spider  lore.  The  pair 
had  come  out  on  the  pavement,  where  Mr.  Smart  was 
vigorously  expatiating  on  the  external  advantages  of 
the  long-closed  premises. 

"  He  looks  a  rather  good  fly,  too,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  I  hope,  I  do  hope  he  won*t  let  Mr.  Smart  take  him 
in  very  far ; "  and  then  she  turned  her  back  on  the 
window,  and  resumed  her  struggle  with  a  complicated 
trimming  for  Miss  Smith's  new  Sunday  gown. 

Madge  did  not  consider  herself  a  common  dress- 
maker by  any  means  ;  she  had  studied  on  the  scientific 
system,  and  duly  set  forth  that  fact  on  her  professional 
cards ;  she  kept  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  lines  and 
figures  prominently  displayed  on  her  work-table,  and 
took  her  measures,  when  customers  did  appear,  with 
a  lofty  composure  that  ought  to  have  inspired  con- 
fidence in  their  minds  at  the  outset.  But  only  Madge 
herself  knew  the  appalling  gaps  that  too  often 
yawned  between  theory  and  practice,  of  waists  and 
shoulders  that  had  surely  never  occurred  to  the  com- 
pilers of  that  chart,  puckers  and  creases  it  was  a  sheer 
impossibility  to  date  back  to  any  first  cause ;  and  if 
there  were  hours  when  she  longed  to  immolate  figures 
and  facts  together  at  the  back  of  the  fire,  there  was 
no  trace  of  it  visible  to  the  public  eye — that  small, 
small  public  by  whom  she  was  hoping  to  earn  her 
mother's  and  her  own  daily  bread. 

A  bird's-eye  view  over  the  back  of  her  sewing- 
machine  a  few  days  later,  i*evealed  rapid  strides  in  the 
progress  of  the  comer  shop ;  heavy  crates  and  pack- 
ages stood  about  the  doorway,  and  a  man  up  a  step- 
ladder  was  iK'ginning  to  paint  the  name  in  very 
yellow  gold.  Madge  inspected  his  work  every  time 
she  paused  to  thread  her  needle ;  it  was  completed  just 
at  the  edge  of  dark—"  Robert  North,  Ironmonger." 


"  Ironmonger ! "  echoed  Mrs.  Linn  when  Mai.> 
announced  the  tidings ;  "  well,  if  people  don't  w^lt  vt 
their  pans  and  kettles  faster  than  we  do,  he  i^-ill  &.: 
make  his  fortune  there :  it  is  more  than  twelve  yen^ 
since  I  bought  that  kettle,  and  it  is  good  jet.'* 

"  I  rather  like  an  irontoonger's  shop,"  said  Madjr 
thoughtfully.  "  If  I  were  rich,  and  had  a  fi.ne  Iat^tt 
house,  I  would  buy  such  beautiful  bright  tins  &£si 
copper  stewpans — not  dingy  iron -ones  like  thoee." 

"And  need  an  extra  domestic  to  attend  to  tbem."' 
laughed  her  mother. 

"  I  said  *■  if  I  were  rich,'  "  returned  Mad^fe  placidiT. 
"In  that  case  an  extra  domestic  would  be  a  men 
trifle.  I  think  we  ought  to  go  and  buy  aomethis^. 
just  to  encourage  him." 

"I  was  wanting  some  iron  tacks  this  mominfr," 
said  Mrs.  Linn ;  "  we  might  get  twopennym^orth  from 
him." 

"  Twopenny  worth  ! "  cried  Madge  ;  "  that  will  eii- 
courage  him  famously." 

"It's  all  we  can  afford  at  present;  we  are  »^ 
able  to  patronise  nev-'-oomers  extensively,  yon  know 
quite  well,  Madge." 

It  fell  to  Madge's  lot  to  make  that  enoonragis^ 
purchase.  She  slipped  out  the  next  day,  when  xht 
short  Febmary  afternoon  put  an  end  to  her  bnttc^ 
holing,  to  invest  in  a  further  supply  of  thread,  re»iT 
to  proceed  with  fresh  vigour  when  the  pas  wa^ 
lighted.  She  held  a  commission  for  the  fnxKser  and 
the  baker  also ;  and  when  they  were  duly  dispo^ 
of,  she  walked  leisurely  round  the  comer  shop,  crici- 
cising  its  shining  contents  through  file  newly  lighttd 
window. 

"Jelly -moulds,  roasting-jacks,  brass  fenders*,*'  ^^ 
commented ;  "  there  would  be  some  credit  in  oni«riac 
those ;  and  there 's  Mr.  Robert  North  himself  behiiJ 
the  counter.    Ah,  well !  every  little  helps,  they  siv." 

Madge  marched  valiantly  in,  past  a  mowing-nuh 
chine  and  a  bright  green  garden-seat  **  I  want  some 
— some  tin  tacks ;  the  best,  if  you  please,*"  she  add'.d 
as  a  kind  of  redeeming  feature. 

"Certainly;  I  keep  only  the  best,"  was  the  grave 
answer,  as  the  new  proprietor  proceeded  to  untie  & 
large  brown-paper  package.  "How  many  did  ti« 
say/" 

Madge  looked  at  the  spiky  pyramid.  "  Threepennr- 
worth,"  she  returned,  with  a  reckless  disregard  «-»f 
expense. 

.  "  I  hope  you  will  find  this  a  good  nei{^hbourfaiK)*i 
for  business,"  she  politely  remarked,  as  they  were 
being  weighed  in  the  new  brass  scales.  "We  wt-rt' 
quite  glad  to  see  the  shutters  down  ag-ain  ;  the  sbi^' 
has  been  closed  so  long." 

"Thank  you.  Mr.  Smart  thinks  there  is  a  verr 
good  opening  for  a  business  of  this  kind.'* 

"Mr.  Smart ! "  ejaculated  Madge,  with  half-scornful 
emphasis,  and  then  discreetly  restrained  her^If 
"Mr.  Smart  is  our  landlord,"  she  volunteered. 

"  Indeed  I  He  has  been  very  kind  in  the  way  ..f 
recommendations,  and   if  hard  work  and  attentka 
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will  do  onjChiiifir  towards  it,  I  intend  to  make  it  a 
raooess/* 

Madge  looked  at  him  attentively :  a  sedate,  grave- 
faced  jonng-  man ;  earnest,  and  likewise  exceedingly 
matter-of-fact.  She  felt  almost  a  motherly  interest 
in  him  at  the  minute.  He  was  at  the  very  beginning, 
all  his  troubles  before  him.  She  had  made  her 
beginning  six  months  before,  with  much  the  same 
hope  and  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  hard  work  and 
attention.  She  had  known  little  of  the  deoeitf  ulness 
of  figures  and  fashions  then — perhaps  lawn-mowers 
and  brass  fenders  had  their  own  disappointing  depths 
too.  Madge  took  up  her  neat  little  packet  of  tin- 
tacks,  handed  over  the  threepenny  -  piece,  and  went 
away  across  the  street.  Mr.  North  watched  her 
through  tke  open  doorway. 
65 


"  So  that  is  my  first  sale,  arid  she  lives  over  there," 
he  said  reflectively.  ^*  I  wonder  what  she  was  going 
to  say  about  Mr.  Smart — nothing  flattering,  I  fancy." 

"I  could  not  descend  to  the  level  of  twopence, 
mother,"'  began  Madge  as  she  walked  into  their  sit- 
ting-room, her  bonnet  still  on ;  there  she  stopped 
short  Mr.  Smart  was  in  the  easy-chair,  talking  to 
her  mother ;  he  got  up  and  shook  hands  affably. 

"  What  twopence  do  you  mean  ?  *'  asked  Mrs.  Linn. 

But  some  contrary  instinct  had  suddenly  sealed 
Madge*s  lips ;  instead  of  relating  the  particulars,  bhe 
turned  off  to  some  other  topic,  wondering  all  the  time 
what  had  brought  Mr.  Smart.  He  gave  no  explana- 
tion himself ;  he  stayed  for  half  an  hour  after  she 
came  in,  remarked  she  was  looking  pale — he  had  a 
little  place  in  what    was   practically  the   ooontry, 
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though  within  easy  distance,  and  she  most  bring  her 
mother  out  and  spend  an  afternoon  before  long  ;  and 
then,  with  another  elaborate  hand-shake,  Mr.  Smart 
departed. 

"  What  possessed  him  to  come  here  to-night  ? — ^the 
rentes  not  due  yet.  Did  he  want  anything  ?  *'  Madge 
cried,  when  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

"  Not  as  far  as  I  could  make  out ;  he  said  he  was 
passing,  and  the  light  looked  cheery  from  the  street.'^ 

Madge  walked  across  to  the  window  and  drew 
down  the  blind  with  a  jerk.  "  There  !  we'll  keep 
the  curtains  shut,  if  the  light  is  to  bring  Mr.  Smart 
up  whenever  he  passes." 

Mrs.  Linn  laughed.  **  There  is  nothing  objection- 
able about  the  man,  Madge,  if  he  wishes  to  be 
friendly." 

Apparently  Mr.  Smart  did  wish  to  be  friendly ; 
after  that,  on  some  pretext  or  another,  he  contrived  to 
look  in  at  least  once  a  week :  now  it  was  some  repairs 
he  wished  to  talk  over  with  Mrs.  Linn;  once,  quite 
unsolicited,  he  papered  a  small  room  for  her ;  and 
sundry  improvements  were  set  on  foot  in  connection 
with  the  chimney-pots. 

It  was  February  when  he  paid  that  first  visit 
And  the  new  ironmongery  shop  had  been  opened ;  by 
the  time  May  was  slipping  into  June,  Madge  was 
beginning  to  realise  that  two  ways  were  opening 
before  her :  one  leading  to  wealth  and  solid  property, 
one  to — well,  she  hardly  knew  where,  but  dimly 
guessed^through  poverty  and  struggle ;  and  Madge 
felt  as  though  she  wanted  no  more  of  that — there 
was  surely  plenty  on  the  path  she  was  following  at 
present. 

That  second  path  branched  off  from  that  iron- 
mongery shop  at  the  comer.  Mr.  North  had  come  to 
live  on  their  "flat,"  at  old  Mrs.  Bird's,  exactly 
opposite  their  door,  and  they  frequently  met  in  pass- 
ing in  and  out.  Mrs.  Bird  was  never  tired  of  singing 
his  praises  as  a  steady,  well-conducted  young  man ; 
and  Madge,  though  on  principle  she  had  always  rather 
objected  to  young  men  of  that  description,  found 
herself  thinking  more  kindly  of  Mrs.  Bird  than  she 
had  troubled  herself  to  think  hitherto.  They  were 
not  exactly  on  visiting  terms;  the  inmates  of  that 
'* stair"  had  too  much  real  work  on  hand,  to  have 
much  opportunity  for  frivolities  of  that  kind ;  but 
often  when  Mrs.  Bird  was  ailing,  or,  as  she  herself 
would  express  it,  "dowie,"  Mrs.  Linn  or  Madge  would 
step  in  and  lend  a  helping  hand  ;  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  Madge  had  a  glimpse  into  Mr.  North's 
sitting-room. 

A  small  room,  like  their  own,  but  more  sparsely 
furnished.  There  were  some  relics  of  palmier  days 
about  Mrs.  Linn's,  but  here  it  had  evidently  been  de- 
cent, careful  poverty  from  the  very  beginning.  A  tiny 
spark  of  fire  burnt  in  the  grate,  on  a  coarse  cloth  on 
the  table  were  set  forth  a  loaf,  a  pat  of  butter,  and  one 
solitary  cup  and  saucer  ;  bare  and  poor  it  looked,  and 
Madge  abhorred  poverty.  Yet  she  smoothed  some 
creases  out  of  the  cloth  with  a  curious  lingering 
tenderness  that  she  only  half  understood.  There  was 
the  sound  of  a  latch-key  in  the  door,  and  Madge  shot 
into  the  kitchen  like  an  arrow.  "There's  someone 
coming  in,  I  think,"  she  said  by  way  of  explanation. 


'*  Aye,  it'll  just  be  Mr.  North ;  there's  no  cause  to 
run,  lassie ;  he 's  a  decent  lad  enough." 

"  It  wasn't  that  exactly,"  said  Madge.  "  I  must  p? 
back  to  mother  now ;  she  said  she  would  look  In  her- 
self to-night." 

Mrs.  Bird  took  up  the  brown  teapot  with  a  ^roaa. 
and  panted  into  the  sitting-room ;  her  lodger  wu 
standing,  before  the  fire. 

"  I  hope  you  are  better  to-night,"  he  said,  without 
looking  round. 

**  Only  middlin*.  I  've  no  been  fit  to  do  a  hand^ 
turn  the  day ;  the  lassie  next  door  came  in  and  pit 
straight  for  me." 

*'  I  heard  you  speaking  to  someone  as  I  came  in." 

*'  Aye  ;  she  was  dusting  up  in  here,  but  she  ran  oat 
in  an  awful  fright  when  she  heard  yon.  I  telFt  her 
she'd  little  cause." 

That  was  Saturday  evening.  Sunday  afternoon.  a§ 
Madge  was  walking  soberly  up  the  road  to  the  parish 
church,  Mr.  North  overtook  her ;  he  hesitated,  then 
half-lifted  his  hat,  and  made  some  weighty  obserrv 
tion  on  the  weather.  Madge  responded  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  the  conversation,  thus  hopefolly  inaugu- 
rated, laboured  away  over  that  well-beaten  track  ali 
the  way  to  the  church  door.  Madge's  seat  was  at  the 
back,  under  the  gallery;  Mr.  North's,  near  the  front 
Some  tall,  stout  people  sat  between,  and  she  saw 
no  more  of  her  neighbour  till  she  came  upon  him  s: 
the  church  gate  afterwards,  evidently  waitinpr  to  c  m- 
tinue  that  weather-beaten  subject  again. 

And,  without  any  definite  arrangement,  that  walk 
to  and  from  church  on  Sunday  afternoons  drifted 
into  a  regular  practice.  They  talked  sedately  of  the 
sermons,  the  city,  and  in  a  roundabout  general  aort 
of  fashion  of  themselves — not  by  any  means  brilliant 
discourse  to  a  third  person,  but  all  the  cares  and 
small  annoyances  of  the  w^k  faded  awaj  into  the 
background  while  it  lasted.  Only  three  days — two 
dajB — one  day — to  Sunday,  Madge  began  to  find 
herself  unconsciously  counting  forward.  She  was  not 
given  to  reciting  either  grievances  or  gossip,  so  per- 
haps that  may  have  been  the  reason  that  she  never 
gave  her  escort  any  shadow  of  hint  that  they  eTvr 
saw  Mr.  Smart's  face,  except  in  the  way  of  bustneaa. 

Her  own  business  was  not  in  the  most  flourishing 
state  ;  there  was  a  pile  of  gaily  coloured  stnffis  on  her 
work-table ;  but  after  all  the  sewing  and  wrestling 
with  the  fitting  (that  too  often  was  not  fittin«r  at 
all),  the  pay  was  not  liberal;  and  if  Mrs.  Linn 
managed  to  make  both  ends  meet,  there  was  no 
"  tying  them  over  in  a  handsome  bow." 

**  I  doubt  Mr.  North  is  not  much  better  off  himwll 
Madge,"  Mrs.  Linn  observed  one  evening,  lookin:: 
down  at  the  young  man  as  he  crossed  the  street :  ""  he 
never  says  anything,  but  there's  much  the  same  thing^< 
in  the  window  that  he  had  at  the  first.  Lawn-mowers 
and  garden-seats  are  not  things  that  people  about 
here  stand  much  in  need  of,  and  they  mean  so  much 
capital  tied  up." 

Madge  did  not  look  up  from  her  floanoea.  "^  Toa 
know,  we  never  expected  he  would  do  great  things  at 
that  comer.  I  expect  Mr.  Smart  talked  him  int*-" 
it ;  he  wanted  the  place  off  his  hands." 

*'  I  shouldn't  have  thought  Mr.  North  was  the  kind 
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of  person  to  be  talked  into  anything ;  he  seems  to 
haye  plenty  of  oommon  sense." 

*'  Bat  no  money.  Oh  I  mother,  that  seems  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  half  the  mischief  in  the  world.  Think 
how  splendidly  we  oould  live  if  we  didn^t  need  this 
horrid  sewing.    I  know  one  thing  I  would  do." 

"What  is  it?" 

Madge  did  not  seem  to  hear;  she  sent  the  needle 
flying  through  her  work  for  the  next  hour  without  a 
word — ^brows  knitted,  mouth  tightly  shut,  Madge  was 
either  out  of  temper,  or  disturbed  about  something. 

"  There  *s  Mr.  Smart  ooming  up,  Madge,  and  it 's 
past  his  usual  time." 

"  Mr.  Smart  is  a "  Madge  began  ;  then  she  broke 

off,  shut  down  the  machine  with  a  bang  and  her 
frowns  into  it,  and  greeted  the  visitor  as  if  he  had 
been  a  May  flower. 

He  had  one  in  his  buttonhole— a  new  feature  alto- 
gether. Mr.  Smart  was  not  a  person  addicted  to 
vanity,  thereby  showing  his  native  wisdom,  Madge 
reflected,  contrasting  his  heavy,  parchment-coloured 
face  with  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  blossom  below. 

"  You  have  never  found  your  way  out  to  my  little 
place  yet,  Miss  Madge,"  he  remarked,  observing  that 
she  was  regarding  him  closely. 

"No,  I  am  too  busy  through  the  week,"  was  the 
answer;  "and  mother  does  not  care  to  go  far  on 
Sundays." 

**But  surely  you  might  spare  a  Saturday  afternoon. 
Let  me  see :  this  is  Friday :  would  to-morrow  week 
suit  you?" 

"I— I  don't  quite  know." 

It  was  not  at  all  like  Madge  to  give  uncertain 
answers,  but  her  sudden  nervousness  did  not  dis- 
please Mr.  Smart.  He  looked  round  at  her  mother 
inquiringly. 

"If  Madge  would  like  it,  I  shall  be  very  glad," 
Mrs.  Linn  said,  looking  rather  puzzled  at  having  the 
responsibility  thrust  upon  her. 

"  Very  well,  we  '11  consider  it  settled ;  and  I  hope 
we  shall  have  a  very  satisfactory  little  time — satis- 
factory in  every  sense  of  the  word,"  repeated  Mr. 
Smart,  rubbing  his  hands  together  complacently,  and 
looking  like  an  elderly  cherub.  "Miss  Madge  shall 
take  the  head  of  the  table,  and  make  tea  for  us ;  it 
will  be  a  fresh  ezx)erience  for  her.  You  know, 
coming  events ^" 

"Not  at  all,"  interrupted  Madge  coldly.  "Pray 
don't  disturb  your  housekeeper,  or  whoever  looks  after 
it.    I  make  the  tea  here  at  home  every  night." 


Mr.  Smart  laughed  again.  "Well,  we  shall  see. 
It's  my  housekeeper's  business  to  be  disturbed,  if  I 
wish  it.  Housekeepers  are  not  fixtures  for  life — eh, 
Mrs.  Linn?" 

Mrs.  Linn  smiled  faintly.  Mr.  Smart  serious  was 
tolerable ;  but  Mr.  Smart  jocular  was  a  different  and 
a  sadder  subject. 

"Madge,"  said  Mrs.  Linn  solemnly,  when  he  had 
finally  taken  himself  away,  "  I  do  believe  Mr.  Smart 
intends  to  ask  you  to  marry  him  on  Saturday  week." 

"I  suppose  so,"  rather  drearily. 

Mrs.  Linn  glanced  at  her  anxiously.  She  knitted 
three  rounds  of  her  stocking  before  she  spoke  again. 
"He  is  very  well  off,  Madge;  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  as  far  as  money  went." 

"And  wc  can't  afford  to  forget  that,  whatever 
other  people  may." 

"And  he's  not  really  bad -looking  when  one  gets 
used  to  him,"  went  on  her  mother  more  hopefully. 

"  Bad-looking  !  I  think  he 's  strikingly  handsome. 
You've  got  to  think  so  too,  mother,  if  it's  to  come 
to  anything ; "  and  Madge  got  up  abruptly.  "  Good- 
night, mother ;  I  've  got  a  dreadful  headache,  and  it 
makes  me  too  cross  to  talk  properly." 

But  Madge  made  no  attempt  at  going  to  bed  when 
she  reached  her  room.  She  turned  out  the  light,  and 
went  and  stood  at  the  window,  looking  down  at  the 
comer  shop  opposite,  clearly  defined  in  the  white 
moonlight.  She  knew  quite  well  the  path  she  in- 
tended to  take— had  made  up  her  mind  about  it  long 
since,  when  first  it  dawned  upon  her  that  Mr.  Smart's 
personal  property,  shops  and  houses,  were  going  to 
be  laid  at  her  feet ;  but — ^but  the  gilt  did  not  look 
so  golden  now  it  was  coming  closer.  Madge  looked 
down  at  that  comer  shop  through  a  mist  of  angry 
tears ;  she  knew  it  would  be  an  easier  matter  far  if 
that  had  remained  empty  and  untenanted. 

"  Only  one  more  free  Sunday  for  me ;  oh,  if  only 
he  had  but  one-quarter  of  that  man's  money,"  she 
cried,  with  a  passionate  protest  against  the  inequality 
of  fate.  "  I  ea7i*t  go  on  like  this  all  my  days ;  it 's 
very  well  in  books  to  be  above  considering  sordid 
troubles.  I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  know  what  it 
means ;  and  it  «>  something  to  know  I  can  end  it  all 
in  a  week  or  two,  if  I  like." 

And  yet,  the  brightness  of  that  near  horizon  not- 
withstanding. Madge    put   her   head   down   on  her 
pillow  with  a  dull  weary  ache,  which  all  the  struggles 
with  that  scientific  system  had  never  caused  her. 
(To  be  concluded.) 
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I  ROM  the  walls  of  a  snug  West-End 
drawing-room  looks  down  a  beautiful 
portrait,  presented  by  Her  Majesty, 
of  the  late  Princess  Alice,  and  on  the 
mantel-shelf,  almost  opposite,  is  a 
touching  reminiscence  of  the  pathetic 
occurrence  which  caused  her  Royal  High- 
nesses lamented  death.  For  there  smile 
the  pretty  features  of  the  little  child  to 
kiss  whom  brought  its  mother  to  the  grave.  It  is  a 
simple,  pretty  picture.  No  one  who  knew  not  the 
circumstance  would  guess  the  sad  tragedy  connected 
with  it ;  no  one  would  guess  that  on  those  childish 
features  was  imprinted  the  kiss  of  death. 

There  is  many  another  portrait  and  autograph  of  the 
Royal  House  of  England  in  this  same  pleasant  room. 
Almost  every  member,  in  fact,  is  here  represented,  or 
in  the  library  down-stairs  ;  each  portrait,  we  may  say, 
made  valuable  because  of  the  autograph  appended. 
Here  are  the  firm,  bold  characters  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  of  the  Princess,  who  writes  a  remarkably 
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clear  and  firm  hand,  and  here  also  the  larger,  round, 
childish  letters  of  the  younger  generation;  and  we 
may  remark  that,  judging  from  these  autographs,  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  as  a  rule  write  very 
legibly  and  clearly. 

The  owner  of  this  collection,  which  many  persons 
would  view  and  treasure  with  delight,  is  the  Rev. 
T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A..  who  for  some  years  has 
enjoyed  much  social  and  confidential  intercourse  with 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  having  been  for  some 
time  one  of  Her  Majesty^s  Chaplains,  and  also  since 
1879    the    religious  instructor  of   the   three  young 
Princesses — daughters  of  the  Prinoe  and  Princess  of 
Wales.    And  among  the  portraits  are  those  of  the 
young  Princesses  of  Wales  in  their  confirmation  dreas ; 
and  the  fine  portrait  of  the  Princess  Alice  bears  the 
inscription,  "  Presented  to  T.  Teignmouth  Shore  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen ;  Osborne,  January  27th,  1879 ;  ** 
and  Mr.  Shore  has  also  the  Royal  Jubilee  Medal  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Her  Majesty,  and  the  Alice  Order 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 
Since  1876  Mr.  Shore  has  been  the  Incumbent 
of  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair,  which  is  largely  at- 
tended by  members   of   the    Royal   House;    and, 
moreover,    he    was   practically   the   originator  of 
children's  services  and  flower  services  in  the  West 
End  of  London.    His  residence  is  in  a  quiet  and 
retired  square  a  short  distance  from  Hyde  Park, 
on  the  south  side.     It  is  most  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  his  work,  for  a  walk  of  about  fifteen 
minutes  across  a  comer  of  the  Park  brings  him 
to  his  church. 

The  drawing-room  of  his  snug  and  comfort- 
able house  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  windows 
look  out  on  the  pleasant  gardens  of  the  square, 
while  his  sanctum  or  library  is  below  on  the 
ground-floor.  Here,  of  course,  are  numbers  of 
books— mostly  theological— and  also  photographs 
of  public  works  wiUi  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected. Here  is  a  fine  one  of  a  flower  service  at 
Berkeley  Chapel,  and  another  of  the  Engliih 
Church  at  Berlin  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the 
silver  wedding  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  and 
the  Empress  Victoria  of  Germany,  and  for  whi^ 
Mr.  Shore  acted  as  a  trustee. 

In  a  little  cabinet  below  this  portrait  are  piles 
of  interesting  autograph  letters  from  some  of  the 
most  eminent  and  distinguished  personages  of  the 
time,  and  among  them  one  from  the  Emprees 
Victoria — then  the  Crown  Princess — ^in  clear,  plain, 
and  decided  characters;  another,  from  the  great 
German  Count  Moltke,  and  many  others  from 
royal  personages,  and  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished statesmen,  soldiers,  and  scholars,  both 
English  and  forei^rn.  But.  with  all  these  letters, 
Mr.  Shore  has  firmly  made  up  his  mind  never 
to  publish  any  of  them,  and   holds  very   stronir 
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opinions  on  the  recent  publications  of  yolumes  of 
letters.  In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Shore  has  never  been 
heard  to  discuss  any  of  the  private  affairs  of  the 
Royal  Family.  May  we  not  say  that  this  may  be 
one  reason  why  he  has  been  honoured  with  so  much 
confidence? — because  it  was  felt  that  he  would  not 
betray  it 

Mr.  Shore  belongs  to  an  old  Derbyshire  family,  and 
was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1842;  some  of  his  ancestors 
having  gone  to  that  country  in  the  military  service  of 
the  Crown. 

He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1861, 
taking  honours  in  divinity  and  in  English  composi- 
tion. He  then  took  M.A.  at  Oxford,  comitatU  causa, 
and  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Tait  of  London  in  1865. 
He  has  held  two  curacies,  being  first  curate  of 
Chelsea  and  then  of  Kensington  parish  churches,  and 
for  two  years  afterwards  was  incumbent  of  St.  Mil- 
dred's, Lee,  Kent  In  1875  he  was  appointed  to  the 
incumbency  of  Berkeley  Chapel,  May  fair,  which,  on 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  impartial  testimony  of 
**Men  of  the  Time,"  has  '*  become  one  of  the  most 
important  and  crowded  churches"  in  the  West  End, 
"and  is  the  centre  of  much  religious  activity  in  the 
surrounding  district."  In  1878  Mr.  Shore  was  appointed 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains,  succeeding  Dr.  Mac- 
lagan,  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Mr.  Shore  was  also  for 
some  years  the  editor  of  The  Quiver,  with  which,  how- 
ever, we  may  say  he  is  not  now  in  any  way  connected. 

It  was  in  1879  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  requested  Mr.  Shore  to  undertake  the  religious 
training  and  instruction  of  their  three  daughters,  who 


were  then  quite  children.  And  since  then  he  has 
been  intimately  associated  with  their  Royal  High- 
nesses in  that  capacity,  and  prepared  them  for  their 
confirmation. 

Many  persons  T^till  learn  with  keen  interest  that 
Mr.  Shore  sx)eaks  warmly  of  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  religious  instruction  of  her 
daughters.  *'I  wish  all  mothers  were  as  anxious," 
said  he.  "  I  don't  know  anyone  who  has  taken  the 
pains  to  secure  the  systematic  religious  instruction 
of  their  children  which  the  Princess  has." 

This  duty  Mr.  Shore  has  felt  to  be  a  very  great 
responsibility  and  a  very  great  privilege.  The  Prin- 
cesses will  probably  influence  so  much  of  the  future 
of  Engl i ah  society,  that  it  was  no  light  task  to  strive 
to  direct  them  aright  for  their  high  position.  And  it 
will  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  many  to  know  that 
Mr.  Shore  expresses  the  firm  conviction,  from  his  ten 
years'  knowledge,  that  the  infiuence  of  these  royal 
ladies  will  ever  be  on  behalf  of  that  which  is  truly 
noble,  pure,  and  Christian. 

As  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  them- 
selves, says  Mr.  Shore,  much  as  their  Royal  High- 
nesses are  loved  and  honoured  by  the  nation  at  large, 
these  alone  who  are  in  their  service  can  realise  how 
fully  all  their  popularity  is  deserved,  and  what  feel- 
ings of  devoted  and  affectionate  loyalty  they  inspire 
in  all  around  them. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  Mr.  Shore's  child- 
ren's services  at  Berkeley  Chapel  which  led  the 
Prince  and  Princess  to  select  him  for  the  religious 
guidance  of  their  children.     As  we  have  said,  Mr. 
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Shore  was  one  of  the  very  first  in  West  London  to 
hold  children's  services  and  flower  services,  the  reason 
which  led  him  to  adopt  them  being  that  the  children 
did  not  go  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  their  religious 
instruction  was  often  much  neglected.  When  he  be- 
gan the  services,  in  1876,  it  was  prophesied  they 
would  be  a  dismal  failure  ;  but  in  fact  they  have 
b?en  an  immense  success. 

They  form  a  beautiful  and  very  interesting  sight. 
Children  attend  them  in  crowds.  Many  fathers  come 
with  their  boys  and  girls  regultoly,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  public  men  of  the  day  told  Mr. 
Shore  that  he  enjoyed  the  services  to  children  better 
than  any  others,  and  they  did  him  more  good.  The 
three  young  Princesses  of  Wales  attend  regularly,  and 
are  often  accompanied  by  the  Prince  and  Princess ; 
all  the  children  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh attend  when  in  London,  and  the  Princess  Mary, 
Duchess  of  Teck,  was  wont  to  come  with  all  her  child- 
ren when  they  resided  at  Kensington  Palace.  At 
the  special  Jubilee  service  for  children  last  year,  ten 
of  the  Queen's  grandchildren  were  present,  including 
the  three  daughters  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  and 
Empress  Victoria  of  Germany. 

The  whole  of  the  children's  service,  including  the 
sermon,  occupies  but  half  an  hour.  It  is  held  every 
Sunday  afternoon  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  when  the  majority  of  the  congregation  are 
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in  town.  And  in  preaching  to  children  Mr.  Shore 
strongly  disapproves  of  being  childish  either  in 
manner  or  in  the  substance  of  the  address,  or,  as  a 
rule,  of  telling  stories  about  children.     The  stories 


introduced  should  chiefly  be  about  grown-up  people 
or  about  animals.  Everything  unreal  or  '*  goody- 
goody  "  should  be  eschewed ;  what  is  said  should  be 
real,  and  absolutely  true.  To  endeavour  to  give 
**  strong  meat "  to  babes  causes  them  to  turn  against 
the  whole  thing. 

But  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  arrest  and  keep 
their  attention  continuously.  In  fact,  it  is  more  ex- 
hausting than  to  preach  to  adults.  A  sermon  for 
children,  Mr.  Shore  holds,  needs  to  be  just  as  carefully 
and  thoroughly  prepared  as  any  other  sermon,  while  to 
tell  them  about  "  impossible  little  prigs"  is  very  bad 
— indeed,  it  does  positive  harm.  Further,  Mr.  Shore 
does  not  catechise  his  little  audience.  He  thinks  it 
better  to  ask  the  questions  and  then  give  the 
answers  himself.  Several  of  these  addresses  have 
been  published  in  a  volume  entitled,  **  St.  George  for 
England,"  which  has  had  an  immense  success. 

Flower  services  were  practically  originated  by  Mr. 
Shore.  One  idea  at  the  origin  of  these  was  to  make 
children  take  an  interest  in  others.  So  every  child 
attending  was  to  bring  some  flowers,  or  plants,  or 
fruit,  and  it  was  arranged  that  when  the  service  was 
over  ladies  should  take  them  straight  away  from 
the  church  to  the  hospitals,  this  being,  as  it  were, 
a  feature  in  the  proceeding.  These  services  became 
quite  celebrated,  many  clergymen  writing  to  Mr. 
Shore  from  all  parts  asking  for  particulars.  In  fact, 
the  celebrity  which  they  attained  caused  Mr.  Shore 
to  abandon  them  in  1883,  because  they  had  become  too 
much  of  a  ^'show"  and  a  sight,  and  much  sensa- 
tion and  excitement  were  caused  thereby. 

But  other  very  useful  work  in  which  the  children 
join  is  that  of  supporting  poor  boys  and  girls  in 
orphanages  and  hospitals ;  thus  two  boys  are  kept  at 
the  well-known  Homes  for  Little  Boys  at  Famingham, 
in  Kent,  and  two  sick  children  at  hospitals,  viz.,  one 
at  the  Alexandra  Cot  in  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  at  Chelsea,  and  one  at  theMayfair  Cot  in  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  while  a 
subscription  is  given — should  the  funds  allow — to  the 
Princess  Mary's  Village  Home  for  Girls  at  Addlestone. 
In  one  year  £138  was  thus  raised  and  disbursed,  £20 
being  sent  to  the  latter  Home.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  continuity  of  feeling  and  maintain  the  sym- 
pathy and  interest  of  his  youthful  congregation 
when  out  of  town,  Mr.  Shore  sends  photographs  to 
them  of  these  little  protigen  at  Christmas-time.  Most 
of  the  congregation  are  then  in  the  country,  and  the 
photograph,  with  a  little  prettily  printed  circular, 
comes  as  a  Christmas  card  of  pleasant  greeting,  re- 
minding them  of  their  London  church  and  pastor, 
and  of  some  of  their  work  there. 

Mr.  Shore  preaches  without  notes,  but  writes  the 
whole  or  greater  part  of  his  sermon  perhaps  twice  or 
three  times  over,  and  in  different  words.  This  tends 
to  give  a  closer  grip  of  the  subject,  and  greater  facility 
in  putting  its  points  effectively.  He  regards  it  as  very 
important  to  speak  without  notes,  though  this  method 
involves  three  times  as  much  preparation  as  a  written 
sermon,  and  gives  a  much  greater  strain.  But  it  is 
much  better  :  the  preacher  can  then  speak  direct  to  the 
congregation,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  of  greater  benefit. 
There  is  more    reality,  and   reality   is   everything-. 
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Thus,  Mr.  Shore  never  commits  passages  to  memory, 
for  that  would  tend  to  give  unreality ;  moreover,  he 
could  not  remember  them,  for  he  can  remember 
thoughts  or  arguments,  but  not  words. 

Recalling  the  story  of  Archbishop  Whately,  who  on 
being  asked  if  he  did  not  think  a  certain  preacher  had 
great  command  of  language,  replied  that  he  thought 
language  had  a  great  command  of  him — '^That,' 
said  Mr.  Shore,  "  is  the  great  danger  of  extemporary 
speech.  And  it  is  such 
an  awful  and  solemn 
thing  to  speak  on  sub- 
jects which  influence 
the  whole  future  life 
of  people — perhaps  the 
most  solemn  thing  a 
man  can  do ;  and  one 
never  knows  who  is 
there."  Thus,  to  preach 
a  sermon  is,  he  feels, 
the  most  terrible  re- 
sponsibility, and  does 
not  know  how  any 
minister  dare  face  such 
a  responsibility  had 
he  not  the  promised 
help  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit.  In  God's  won- 
derful providence,  the 
everlasting  destiny  of 
one  or  more  of  those 
present  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  that 
which  the  preacher 
says  or  omits  to  say. 
Sometimes,  in  the  pul- 
pit, it  is  a  terrible  temp- 
tation to  give  utterance 
to  a  thought  which 
suddenly  flashes  upon 
the  mind,  but  Mr.  Shore 
regards  this  as  danger- 
ous, and  endeavours  to 
guard  against  yielding 
to  it,  for  there  is  no 
time  then  to  duly 
weigh      and     consider 

whether  it  be  "of  God.'*  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  Mr. 
Shore  endeavours  to  unite  the  care  and  precision  of 
elaborate  preparation  with  the  directness  and  spon- 
taneity of  extemporary  speech. 

Concerning  his  sermons  he  has  received  letters  from 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  writer  of  one — 
destined  for  the  ministry,  but  who  had  drifted  into 
scepticism — ^under  God's  blessing  returned  home  and 
was  ordained.  "  These  things,"  said  Mr.  Shore,  "cheer 
and  help  one,"  and  he  may  well  say  so,  though  they 
add  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  extreme 
necessity  for  care. 

This  necessity  is  all  the  greater  because  of  the 
intellectuality  of  congregations  and  the  wide  reading 
of  many  among  them  on  the  scientific  and  other 
various  thoughtful  questions  of  the  day.  Any  mis- 
statement in  the  pulpit  injures  the  subject  and  the 
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influence  of  the  preacher.  Mr.  Shore's  congregation 
is  perhaps  the  most  intellectual  in  London,  and  his 
opinion  is  that  peop'.c  do  not  want  to  disbelieve,  but 
they  do  want  to  see  their  way  out  of  difficulties  of 
belief.  It  was  mainly  this  idea  which  led  him  to 
preach  the  sermons  afterwards  published  in  a  volume 
entitled  '*Some  Difficulties  of  Belief,"  and  which  is 
now  in  the  seventh  edition.  Yet  another  success- 
ful volume  was  entitled  "The  Life  of   the  World 

to  Come,"  which  has 
als3  passed  through 
several  editions.  Fur- 
ther, Mr.  Shore  is  a  con- 
tributor to  Bishop  Elli- 
cott's  New  Testament 
Commentary. 

Another  point  which 
Mr.  Shore  recogfnises  in 
the  changes  of  his  day 
and  generation  is  with 
regard  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  children. 
This  he  sees  to  be  more 
than  ever  important. 
"We  must  taie  the 
School  Board  as  a 
fact,"  said  he.  "I  would 
try  and  make  the  Sun- 
day-school a  regular 
treat — as  unlike  the 
day-school  as  it  pos- 
sibly could  be.  I  would 
try  and  teach  by  pic- 
tures and  by  objects, 
things  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  and  work  up 
from  what  they  can  see 
to  what  they  cannot 
see.  This  is  our  Lord's 
method."  The  Sunday- 
school  question  is  be- 
coming very  serious. 
Children  are  so  over- 
done with  week-day 
work  that  they  do  not 
want  to  make  Sunday 
a  school  day.  And 
the  plan  which  Mr.  Shore  would  pursue  is  that 
of  having  bright,  attractive,  instructive  children's 
s.rvices. 

WTien  Mr.  Shore  went  to  Berkeley  Chapel,  the 
building  was  deserted  ;  now  it  is  crowded.  At  first  it 
was  very  hard  work  to  arouse  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  after  tireless  exertion  for  two  years 
the  work  was  brought  into  proper  order.  Mr.  Shore 
thinks  the  first  question  a  clergyman  should  ask 
himself  on  entering  upon  the  duties  of  a  new  church 
should  be,  "  Now,  what  are  the  requirements  of  this 
place  ? "  To  have  a  service  at  seven,  when  the  bulk 
of  the  congregation  dine  in  the  evening,  is  absurd. 
Consequently,  Mr.  Shore  arranges  to  have  a  full 
evening  service  at  half-past  four,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  children's  service.  There  is  Holy  Com- 
munion at  half -past  eight,  with  morning  prayer  and 
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sermon  oommenomg  at  half -past  eleyen.  Thus  there 
axe  four  services  on  the  Sunday. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  of  the  oong^regation 
are  men ;  there  are  peers,  members  of  Parliament, 
officers  of  the  Guards,  and  distinguished  professional 
and  public  men.  Berkeley  Chapel  being  in  such  a 
fashionable  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Shore's  work  is  neces- 
sarily among  tiie  rich;  but  this,  he  avers,  is  more 
arduous  and  more  trying  than  work  among  the 
poor.  The  church  helps  a  large  poor  parish  in  West- 
minster, and  it  has  established  and  carries  on  a 
Home  Life  Society  for  business  girls.  This  Society 
has  started  and  maintains  two  Homes,  one  in  New 
Cavendiih  Street  and  the  other  in  the  Marylebone 
Road,  accommodating  together  some  fifty  or  sixty 
Ifirls. 

These  establishmente  are  homes  rather  than  clubs, 
for  girls  employed  in  business  during  the  day.  The 
residents  pay  a  rent  for  their  bedrooms,  but  subscrip- 
tions are  required  to  supplement  that  revenue.  There 
is  the  appointment  of  a  lady  superintendent  in  each 
house,  and  the  furnishing  of  a  drawing-room  and 
other  common-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  girls ;  alto- 
gether, about  £200  a  year  is  required,  and  this  sum  is 
supplied  by  the  congregation  at  Berkeley  Chapel. 
The  committee  of  the  Society  includes  several  ladies 
of  title,  and  the  Duchess  of  Leeds  is  president.  The 
work  is  eminently  practical,  and  moreover  is  emi- 
nently suited  to  the  neighbourhood.    It  saves  many 


young  girls  from  the  terrible  and  dangerous  aOdsU- 
ness  of  a  cheap  and  poor  London  lodging,  and  brings 
them  within  bright  and  kindly  influence,  and  into  a 
pleasant  and  protected  home  life.  Snoh  a  work  is 
truly  Christian,  and  eminently  suitable  for  a  Chris- 
tian church. 

Another  branch  of  work  in  which  Mr.  Shore  bss 
met  wit^  success  is  that  of  preaching  to  soldien. 
Several  young  officers  of  the  Guards  have  seats  in  his 
church.  Mr.  Shore  has  also  preached  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  St.  Paurs  Cathedral,  and  in  the  Queen's  private 
chapel  at  Windsor.  On  one  oooasion  Mr.  Shore  owns 
to  having  been  somewhat  "nervous,"  and  that  was 
when,  on  entering  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  Chapels 
Royal,  he  saw  immediately  below  him  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  hearers.  Never- 
theless, he  testifies  that  the  ex-Premier  is  a  good 
listener. 

The  most  careful  preparation,  then,  coupled  with 
complete  spontaneity  of  expression,  and  a  bold  deter- 
mination to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  time,  to 
adapt  methods  to  circumstances  and  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  day— these  are  among  the  means 
which  Mr.  Shore  has  found  successfid  in  addressing 
Sunday  after  Sunday  important  and  intellectual  con- 
gregations as  well  as  children  and  soldiers,  and  in 
changing  the  condition  of  Berkeley  Chapel  from  one 
of  the  most  deserted  to  one  of  the  most  crowded 
places  of  worship  in  the  West  £nd  of  London. 


"THE      QUIVER"      BIBLE      CLASS. 


QUESTIONS. 

81.  In  what  words  does  Solomon  express  the  in- 
-stability  of  all  earthly  things? 

82.  In  what  way  does  St  John  seek  to  give  force  to 
the  writings  in  his  Epistles? 

83.  At  what  period  did  Isaiah  prophesy? 

84.  In  what  words  does  Isaiah  set  forth  the  Divinity 
of  Christ? 

85.  What  reference  does  the  prophet  Isaiah  make  to 
the  coming  of  St  John  the  Baptist  ? 

86.  Which  of  the  Apostles  speaks  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  final  destruction  of  the  world  is  to  take 
place? 

87.  Quote  some  words  in  which  St  John  teaches  the 
necessity  of  a  practical  Christian  life. 

88.  In  what  passage  does  Isaiah  teach  the  fulness  of 
God's  pardon  to  the  penitent  sinner? 

89.  In  what  way  does  Isaiah  set  forth  the  truth 
that  "Christ  died  for  all"? 

90.  How  does  St  Peter  express  the  growth  of  the 
spiritual  life  in  the  Christian? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  790. 

71.  To  the  position  of  those  three  tribes  when  they 
were  marching  in  the  Wilderness,  as  they  followed 
immediately  after  the  Ark :  and  thus  God  is  called 


upon  by  the  Psalmist  to  display  His  power  before 
them.     (Psalm  Ixxx.  2.) 

72.  It  is  an  invitation  to  worship  God,  and  thus  has 
been  used  from  the  earliest  times  as  an  introduction 
to  public  worship.    (Psalm  xcv.  1,  2.) 

73.  He  is  speaking  of  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, which  had  a  veil  at  the  entrance,  and  therefore 
the  veil  which  shut  off  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  called 
the  second  veil.  In  the  Temple  there  was  onlj  one— 
the  veil.    (Heb.  ix.  3.) 

74.  Heb.  xii.  1,  2. 

75.  There  is  a  very  general  idea  that  young  ravens 
are  very  early  deserted  by  their  parents,  and  being 
thus  in  great  need  are  the  special  objects  of  Gods 
care.  (Psalm  cxlvii.  9 ;  Job  xxxviii  41 ;  St.  Luke 
xii.  24.) 

76.  The  duty  of  obedience  to  parents.  (Proverbs  L 
8 ;  iv.  1 ;  vi.  20,  etc.) 

77.  It  should  make  the  Christian  patient  and  trust- 
ful in  God.    (St  James  i.  2—4.) 

78.  *'  By  which  also  He  went  and  preached  unto  the 
spirits  in  prison."    (1  St  Peter  iii.  19.) 

79.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  valley  leading 
to  Jerusalem,  and  noted  for  the  baca  (or  mulberry) 
tree.    (Psalm  Ixxxiv.  6.) 

80.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Moees. 
(Psalm  xc.) 
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SHORT     ARROWS. 

NOTES   OF   CHRISTIAN  LIFE   AND    WORK   IN  ALL    FIELDS. 


TO  THE  RESCUE! 

|0M£  years  ago,  the  readers  of 
The  Quiver  generously 
helped  to  raise  the  drooping 
energies  of  an  excellent  in- 
stitution, the  Princess  Louise 
Home,  or  National  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Young 
Girls.  Those  energies  are 
again  sadly  relaxed.  Wood- 
house,  Wanstead,  is  half- 
empty  for  lack  of  the  nerves  or  sinews  required 
to  fill  it— in  common  language,  Funds.  Only  forty- 
seven  of  the  hundred  beds  are  occupied,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  ever-increasing  population  renders 
such  Homes  more  and  more  necessary.  Subscrip- 
tions diminish,  and  free  cases  cannot  be  admitted, 
on  that  account.  We  have  the  testimony  of  our 
own  eyes  to  the  healthful  and  happy  physical  con- 
dition of  the  girls,  and  that  of  their  pastor  to  the  ex- 
cellence and  thoroughness  of  their  religious  training. 
We  saw  the  prizes  for  laundry  and  house-work,  as 
well  as  for  intellectual  development,  distributed  the 
other  day,  and  were  pleased  to  know  that  many  of 
these  were  awarded  to  old  girls  for  length  of  service 
in  the  situations  to  which  they  had  been  drafted  from 
Woodhouse.  The  guinea  prize  given  by  The  Quives 
to  '*  the  best  girl  in  the  school "  was  not  the  least 
interestiiig ;  for  she  was  chosen  by  the  unanimous 
votes  of  her  companions.  It  seems  incredible  that  a 
work  which  is  more  than  half  a  century  old,  and 
which  has  saved  during  that  period  thousands  of  girls 
from  destruction,  should  be  allowed  to  dwindle  to 
decay.  It  certainly  would  not,  if  people  could  see  for 
themselves  the  Home  and  its  surroundings.  The 
laundry  would  in  part  support  it,  if  externes  would 
support  the  laundry.  Clothes  are  fetched  and  returned 
from  and  to  any  part  of  London,  and  great  care  is 
taken  to  ensure  plenty  of  water,  air,  and  elboto-grease  ; 
for  there  is  neither  steam  nor  washing  powder.  Some 
of  the  girls  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the  Home  as 
laundresses,  rather  than  go  to  situations  elsewhere ; 
for  it  is  indeed  their  home,  and  they  love  it  as  such, 
having  possibly  known  no  other.  In  these  days  when 
cruelty  to  women  and  children  is  so  much  before  the 
public,  will  that  public  allow  an  institution  to  fall 
into  gradual  decay,  which  was  among  the  pioneers  in 
rescuing  young  girls  from  lives  of  crime  and  peril? 


**  read  together  on  my  premises,  and  this  daily  reading 
with  prayer  has  been  much  blessed."  **  I  am  receiving 
many  applications  for  membership,"  writes  Mr.  Bon- 
sey,  of  the  London  Mission  at  Hankow ;  **  twelve  are 
waiting  to  join  us.  The  idea  of  joining  the  Union 
originated  with  a  native  brother,  and  was  heartily 
taken  up  by  others."  *'  I  enclose  26  application  forms," 
says  a  Pekin  missionary,  *'and  expect  to  send  in 
more."  There  could  surely  be  no  more  hopeful  sign 
and  promise  of  Christian  enlightenment  for  China, 
than  in  the  evident  success  of  such  a  movement  as 
this. 

"SWEET  ORACLES." 
Thus  Mrs.  Hemans  describes  the  flowers,  which, 
though  voiceless,  are  ever  potent  to  reach  the  soul  as 
with  heavenly  whispers  of  hope,  and  remembrance, 
and  consolation.  We  read  in  a  paper  the  pleading 
appeal  of  a  matron  that  the  floral  offerings  from 
services  might  not  reach  the  hospitals,  etc.,  in  a 
withered  state,  and  only  preach  the  truth  that  mort- 
ality fades  as  a  leaf.  Christian  thoughtf ulness  will 
do  well  to  care  that  the  flowers  reach  the  sick-bed 
while  yet  glowing  in  beauty,  and  also  that  the  return 
railway  fares  for  hampers,  etc.,  do  not  fall  upon 
charitable  institutions  as  a  burden.  These  matters 
being  settled  satisfactorily,  no  sweeter  ministrants  can 
reach  the  bed  of  suffering  than  plants  or  flowers. 
We  almost  need  to  have  been  laid  aside  ourselves 
to  understand  their  loving  message  to  the  Master's 
prisoners.    *'  I  see  faces  in  the  flowers,"  said  a  girl  in 


LITTLE  BIBLE-READERS  IN  CHINA. 
Two  years  ago  the  daily  readings  of  the  Children's 
Scripture  Union  were  flrst  printed  in  an  attractive 
Chinese  booklet,  and  before  long  245  native  children 
became  members  of  the  Association.  Last  year  their 
number  rose  to  581.  These  little  ones  are  scattered 
over  17  cities  where  Christian  missionaries  are  at 
work.  Very  cheering  results  are  reported.  "About 
12  members,"  wrote  the  late  Mr.  Russell,  of  Ning-po, 


*  No  sweeter  ministrants  can  reach  the  bed  of 
suffering." 
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one  of  onr  hospitals,  '*  and  they  look  into  mine,  oh,  so 
kindly  I "  She  would  have  opened  her  eyes  had  she  been 
oalled  a  poet^  but  her  heart  had  caught  a  truth  which 
the  poet's  yision  reads — to  observant  souls  the  flowers 
Kate  faces,  and  they  know  how  to  smile  even  when 
oironmstances  seem  to  frown.  We  know  of  a  case, 
somewhat  peculiar  in  its  nature,  where  the  flowers 
must  have  seemed  special  messengers  of  rest,  and 
cheer,  and  tenderness.  A  man  living  in  the  country 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  nobody  cared  about  these 
gifts  of  flowers,  and  he  "didn't  hold  with  flower 
services."  At  the  same  time,  to  please  his  ohildiieii, 
he  cut  them  a  posy  from  his  gankn  to  take  to  the 
neighboming  flower  asrviee.  During  the  next  week 
his  doctor  grot  him  into  a  London  hospital,  as  he  had 
been  ailing  some  time,  and  when  he  went  up  to  the 
great  city,  and  was  conducted  to  the  bed  that  awaited 
him,  a  little  table  stood  by  that  bed,  and  on  the  table 
was  a  bunch  of  shining  flowers.  The  man  started 
and  stared.  **If  that  ain't  the  posy  from  my  own 
garden  I "  he  cried  out ;  and  so  it  was,  and  it  may 
readily  be  believed  how  the  sick  man  treasured  the  bloe- 
Boms  that  had  grown  around  his  own  distant  home. 


HELPS  FOR  TEACHERa 
The  "Comprehensive  Teacher's  Bible"  (Bagsters) 
forms  in  itself  almost  a  complete  armoury  for  a  Sun- 
day-school teacher.  The  text  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
supplemented  by  Bible  Helps  which  explain  all  that  is 
difficult  in  the  customs,  history,  and  topography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  provide  also  a  concordance,  a  Bible 
atlas,  and  a  most  valuable  list  of  Bible  proper  names, 
with  directions  for  their  correct  pronunciation.  In 
appearance  nothing  could  be  better  than  this  Compre- 
hensive Teacher's  Bible,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  very 
well  adapted  for  desk  use  by  Sunday-school  officers  as 
well  as  for  class  use  by  teachers. — The  lives  of  Samuel 
and  Saul  have  always  been  popular  with  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  and  all  who  have  to  explain  Bible 
narratives  to  children  will  welcome  a  new  help  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  important  period  covered 
by  these  lives.  "Samuel  and  Saul,  their  Lives  and 
Times,"  is  the  title  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dean's  second 
contribution  to  Messrs.  Xisbet's  "  Men  of  the  Bible " 
series,  and  fully  sustains  the  already  high  reputation 
of  this  excellent  series. — A  clergyman  wrote  from 
Ceylon  but  a  little  while  a?ro,  "  I  enjoy  Miss  Nugent's 
*  Bible  Readings.'  She  will  no  doubt  rejoice  to  hear 
that  her  Bible  Reading  of  *  Peace'  was  the  means 

of  converting  Mr. ,  who  now  rejoices  in  Jesus." 

Under  the  title  "I  must,"  Miss  Nugent  has  just  issued 
through  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  a  new  series  of  these 
short  Missionary  Bible  Readingfs  of  hers,  which,  we 
trust,  may  be  as  widely  successful  in  effecting  their 
object  as  their  predecessors. 


TORCH  BEARING  EISHES. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  God  in  His  providence 
adapts  the  creatures  He  has  made  to  the  circumstances 
and  state  in  which  they  are  plased.  The  fishes  that 
live  in  the  waters  of  deep  and  dark  caves  are  found  to 
be  without  eyes,  as  they  have  no  need  of  light.    And 


in  the  deep-sea  soundings  of  the  ocean,  a  mile  or  mor: 
below  the  surface,  where  the  fishes  are  cat  oft  altogether 
from  the  light  of  day,  many  of  them  are  furnished 
with  their  own  light.  As  they  have  no  clear  aimliglit 
and  no  organised  gas  companies,  each  carries  hb 
lantern  or  torch  with  him.  They  have  organs  thas 
give  out  a  phosphorescent  gleam,  and  so  aked  ligkt 
on  their  path.  Some  of  them  carry  little  faMndMs  in 
the  form  of  tentacles  that  rise  from  the  toiM  of  thr^ 
heads,  and  others  have  regular  symmetrical  rows  cf 
luminous  qtots  akmg  their  sides,  so  that  they  go  flail- 
ing through  the  water  as  if  in  a  torchlight  pro- 
cession. Sometimes,  when  brought  to  the  surface. 
these  spots  glimmer  for  a  little  while  with  the  light, 
but  it  soon  fades  away.  How  marvellous  are  thr 
works  of  God  !    In  wisdom  He  hath  made  them  all  * 


MISS  PRYDE'S  WORK  IN  PARIS. 
*'We  are  in  urgent  need  of  ftmds,'*  writes  Miss 
Pryde,  of  23,  Avenue  du  Boisde  Boulogne,  Paris.  MLs 
Pryde's  Home  is  doubtless  known  to  many  of  onr 
readers,  and  it  has  claims  upon  us  alike  as  Christians 
and  patriots,  for  our  English  girls  need  protectica 
and  sympathy  when  away  from  friends  and  home 
The  most  strong-minded  among  us  has  probably  felt  a 
little  homesick  and  bewildered  when  amid  Strang 
surroundings,  and  in  Paris  the  value  of  such  a  H<nce 
as  Miss  Pryde's  to  our  Englishwomen  is  great  indeed 
Here  governesses  may  be  sheltered,  and  also  &rt 
students,  and  weary  ones  needing  rest  in  the  midst  of 
Christian  labours.  Increasing  numbers  seek  the 
benefit  of  tiie  Home,  feeling  themselves  here  sur- 
rounded by  safe  and  helpful  and  wholesome  ia- 
flnences.  So  many  of  the  "weaker  sex*'  have  nov 
their  own  livelihood  to  earn,  and  the  battle  of  life  is 
so  truly  a  stem  one,  that  Christian  hands  shoold  be 
tenderly  stretched  out  to  help  every  girl  and  womsc 
who  is  seeking  to  earn  her  bread.  How  many  such 
Homes  as  Miss  Pryde's  have  saved  from  shipwreck  and 
loneliness  only  the  All-knowing  can  disoem  ;  but  we 
may  be  sure  the  work  that  cares  for  the  stranger  and 
the  solitary  commends  itself  to  His  heart,  and  we  hope 
some  readers  of  The  Quivfr  will  be  inclined  to  pat 
their  money  in  trust  with  Him,  by  strengthening  the 
hands  of  His  servant. 


IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD. 
It  is  now  plainly  recognised  by  all  that  medical 
work  has  taken  an  honoured  place  in  the  service  of 
Him  Who  cares  for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  souL 
The  poet  reminds  us  that  even  those  who  say  ^^thcrr 
is  no  God"  cannot  say  there  is  no  sorrow,  and  ttc 
needs  of  our  common  humanity  in  sickness  aid 
trouble  have  often  paved  the  way  for  the  Christiaii 
missionary,  while  relieving  the  body,  to  witness  of  the 
Great  Physician.  We  hear  that  from  the  aborigina! 
tribes  of  the  Khols  and  Santhals  in  India  two  y<yassz 
Christians  have  applied  for  medical  missionary  train- 
ing, with  a  view  to  working  among  their  own  people. 
Those  already  working  abroad  tell  of  crowds  of 
patients,  and  yet  the  harvest  is  great  the  fields  an 
broad,  and   much   still   remains  to  be  done.     The 
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oommittee  of  the  Medical  Miaeionary  Assooiation  (104, 
Petherton  Road,  London)  report  that  there  is  large 
room  for  the  development  of  student  work  in  their 
Training  Home,  if  the  funds  could  be  increased.  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  which  has  contributed  its 
own  men  to  the  mission  field,  has  started  a  noble 
society  to  remember  and  help  those  engaged  in  the 
work,  to  spread  missionary  information,  and  to  keep 
up  missionary  interest  among  the  past  and  present 
students  of  St  Bartholomew's.  The  kind  of  work 
that  medical  missions  accomplish  is  evidenced  by 
the  establishment  of  special  houses  for  poor  lepers, 


hand,  and  she  came  to  the  Training  Home  with  clean 
face,  hair  combed  back,  and  the  resolute  words.  ''I 
mean  to  work."  Once  she  ran  away  from  the  Home, 
beguiled  by  her  former  companions,  and  on  her  return 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  miss,  I  was  wretched  last  night,  but 
I  went  to  a  meeting — I  did  [which  proved  to  bo 
true].  I  can't  change  at  once,  but  if  you  '11  give  mo 
another  chance,  I  '11  'ave  a  hard  try."  Surely  there  is 
hope  for  a  girl  like  tiiis,  though  her  life  hitherto  may 
have  been  hedged  in  by  disadvantages.  The  girls  aro 
said  to  listen  eagerly  to  Bible  stories,,  sometimes  cry- 
ing out,  "  Miss,  is  it  really  true  ?  "    Some  have  even 


A    D10LE-CLAS9    AT  THE   SHAFTESBURY    INSTITUTE. 


hospitals,  services  for  patients,  etc.  "  I  shall  not  come 
to  your  school  any  more,"  said  a  little  fellow,  lying  in 
much  pain,  '*  but  I  am  going  to  the  school  of  Je»u9  ;  " 
and  this  Name  is  the  missionary's  strength,  for 
whatever  we  may  offer  to  the  heathen  of  knowledge, 
of  commerce,  of  civilisation,  the  one  great  uplifting 
power,  the  one  hope  for  them  as  for  ourselves,  is  in 
Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  world. 


TROPHIES  OF  GRACE. 
Already  it  is  evident  that  the  Master  has  set  His 
seal  of  blessing  upon  the  Shaftesbury  Institute  for 
factory  girls—*'  rough  diamonds,"  as  they  are  tenderly 
called  by  those  who  are  toiling  and  yearning  for  the 
good  of  their  bodies,  minds,  and  souls.  Unruly  con- 
duct caused  much  trouble  at  first,  but  in  this  re- 
spect the  progress  is  encouraging.  A  Training  Home 
now  exists,  and  herein  poor,  needy  girls  are  prepared 
for  domestic  service,  with  a  view  to  placing  them  out 
when  ready  in  good  situations.  That  the  work  among 
factory  girls  must  be  diligent,  loving,  and  prayerful  is 
shown  from  a  case  described.  One  of  the  girls  ter- 
rified the  ladies  by  her  drunken  habits  and  physical 
violence,  and  some  thought  she  would  have  to  be  alto- 
gether expelled  from  the  classes ;  but  love  took  her  in 


begged  that  their  Bible-class  might  last  an  hour 
longer,  for  all  this  message  of  beauty  and  peace 
seems  to  them  as  an  unfamiliar  tongue.  Rough, 
wild,  noisy,  and  neglected  as  are  the  generality  of 
our  factory  girls,  they  have  hearts  that  respond  to  the 
love  of  the  Redeemer,  and  He  with  Whom  nothing 
is  impossible  can  give  quietness  eveu  amidst  the  most 
turbulent,  and  bring  the  rebellious,  by  some  deemed 
almost  hopeless,  to  His  feet  eternally. 

A  HOPEFUL  ENTERPRISE. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  the  Liverpool  Sheltering 
Homes  for  Destitute  Children  were  inaugurated.  Mrs. 
Birt,  the  lady  superintendent,  then  started  a  move- 
ment to  give  the  poor  boys  and  girls  some  training 
and  education,  and  to  rescue  them  from  dark  sur- 
roundings by  transferring  them  to  the  healthy  in- 
fluences of  family  life  in  Canada.  By  some,  Liverpool 
has  been  called  *'  the  black  spot  on  the  Mersey  ; "  but 
a  sympathiser  with  Mrs.  Birt's  compassionate  work 
foretells  that  this  and  similar  agencies  will  bring 
about  a  time  when  "  the  bright  spot "  shall  be  Liver- 
pool's  title.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  discourage- 
ments exist,  for  the  early  life  of  the  children  has 
made  them  familiar  with  much  that  is  evil ;  but  wo 
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are  told  that  ninetj-five  per  cent,  of  those  placed  out 
are  doing  well.  Their  interests  abroad  are  watched 
oyer,  and  certified  reports  as  to  their  progress  are  for- 
warded to  the  Home.  Many  are  so  happy  that  their 
one  wish  is  to  induce  others  to  join  them.  One  boy  of 
fourteen  writes: — "My  master  will  take  my  little 


8BE1NO   THE   CHILDREN   OFF— ▲   LIVERPOOL  SCENE. 


brother  too,  if  Mrs.  Birt  will  bring  him  out,"  which 
arrangement  was  made  in  due  time.  Another  came 
back  at  his  own  expense  to  find  his  brother  and  take 
him  to  Canada.  Two  boys — whose  mother  had  died, 
and  whose  drunken  father  had  turned  them  out — are 
prospering  in  a  music-shop  of  their  own,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family  are  now  doing  well  like- 
wise. A  girl  writes  home  to  her  widowed  mother : — 
^^I  am  saving  all  my  wages  to  fetch  you  and  my 
brother,  and  I  hope  to  have  enough  by  the  spring." 
What  a  recompense  for  time,  thought,  and  money 
spent  upon  children's  welfare  is  found  in  receipt  of 
letters  like  these : — "  I  am  blessed  with  good  health ;  I 
attend  school,  and  am  learning  fast.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  cold,  haviag  a  warm  fur  cap,  mittens,  and  a 
big  coat."  '*  I  am  determined  to  graduate ;  friends 
have  prayed  for  my  success,  and  it  nerved  me  to  go 
on.  I  will  try  and  work  for  God,  and  win  souls  for 
Him.  By  God 's  help  I  will  make  a  name,  and  people 
shall  know  I  am  one  of  your  boys  whom  you  brought 
out  to  Canada,  and  that  we  are  not  worthless."  The 
emigrant  writing  thus  was  an  orphaned  workhouse 
lad. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  HEART. 

Christians  are  to  be  the  light  of  the  world,  oearing 
cheer  and  gladness  to  all,  reflecting  and  mirroring 
Him  in  Whom  is  no  darkness,  and  Who  is  ^'TuE 
Good."  Wherever  they  move,  the  Lord's  people  should 
be  carrying  ^'  music  in  their  hearts,"  and  echoing  amid 
earth's  troublous  voices  the  everlasting  chime.    Such 


would  aeem  to  be  the  case  with  the  Ml  Id  may  wofkn 
whose  loving  service  for  the  Master  appeikrs  to  ^ 
devoted  as  ever,  and  gradually  widening.  Be&der; 
many  important  religious  gatherings  at  this  oeotrp. 
Gospel  services  are  regularly  held,  and  edncatk^ 
classes  for  men  are  carried  on  thrice  a  we^  for  fa 
months  of  the  year ;  courses  of  Bible  readings  &r? 
also  given,  and  the  deaconesses  visit  the  sick  and  pc>:? 
carry  on  classes,  and  employ  their  artistic  grifts  npcc: 
cards,  texts,  etc.,  sold  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  varlvu- 
missions.  The  Mildmay  Invalid  Kitchen.  suppLT:^ 
dinners  to  the  suffering  poor,  the  Flower  Mis^m 
distributes  bright,  cheering  tokens,  and  sewing  cLim^ 
have  been  held  for  widows,  who  are  glad  thus  to  e&n 
a  little  help.  The  sick-nurses  are  continnaUj  sou^k: 
for  in  cases  of  illness  ;  and  one  has  paid  1,700  Yisiu  n 
a  year  to  poor  people  needing  her  relief.  Beside?  ibr 
Medical  Missions,  there  is  an  Invalid  Home  wb?n 
some  have  found  a  shelter  for  sixteen  jears;  then 
there  are  the  Orphanage,  the  men*8  lodging-hoose  s^ 
Bethnal  Green,  the  Cabmen's  MiBsion,  the  Balls  Poii: 
Mission,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  how  Christlike  an^ 
varied  are  the  channels  of  sympathy  and  ministrr  ^ 
Mildmay.  "  It  is  an  excellent  thing,*'  says  Matthtir 
Henry,  "when  religion  makes  us  generoas^  fit^ 
hearted,  and  open-handed,"  and,  as  year  \xj  jbat  xhe^ 
workers  go  in  and  out,  tending,  helping,  uplifting  it- 
needy,  and  witnessing  for  Christ,  surely  their  devotr: 
lives  must  recommend  their  religion  even  to  thc^ 
who  are  not  yet  numbered  openly  with  the  Loni.* 
disciples. 

TWO  OLD  FRIENDS. 
Mistaken  as  we  think  F6n61on  to  have  been  is 
many  respects,  there  is  much  in  his  work  on  ^Tir 
Existence  of  God"  which  we  cordially  welcome  in 
the  re-issue  of  the  English  translation  in  Cas^I' 
National  Library.  The  translation  which  is  ttsw 
here  is  an  old  one,  whose  author  is  unknown,  but  ih? 
proofs  which  the  ingenious  Frenchman  adduced  ti^ 
prove  the  existence  of  the  Deity  in  an  tLge  wheiL^ 
in  our  own  days,  there  were  many  "  without  God  ard 
without  hope  "  are  as  fresh  as  ever.  To  those  reader* 
who  do  not  know  this  work,  the  following*  brief  ei 
tract,  in  which  F^n61on  deduces  from  the  order  of  ti= 
Solar  System  the  proof  of  the  being  of  its  Maker,  wul 
be  interesting  : — "  Let  us  now  consider,^  he  sar^ 
"  the  wonders  that  shine  equally  both  in  the  lanrt-j' 
and  the  smallest  bodies.  On  the  one  side,  I  see  tb- 
sun  so  many  thousand  times  bigger  than  the  eartii 
I  see  him  circulating  in  a  space  in  compari^aon  of 
which  he  is  himself  but  a  bright  atom.  I  see  otlier 
stars,  perhaps  still  bigger  than  he,  that  roU  in  oibtr 
regions  still  farther  distant  from  us.  Beyond  thi>^ 
regions,  which  escape  all  measure,  I  still  oonfnaedij 
perceive  other  stars,  which  can  neither  be  oountr<i 
nor  distinguished.  The  earth  on  which  I  stand  .^ 
but  one  point,  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  in  which  &• 
bound  can  ever  be  found.  The  whole  is  so  well  par 
together,  that  not  one  single  atom  can  be  pat  out  vi 
its  place  without  unhinging  this  immense  machine . 
and  it  moves  in  such  excellent  order  that  its  rtn 
motion  perpetuates  its  variety  and  perfection.  Suiv 
it  must  be  the  hand  of  a  Being  that  does  STerythiifi: 
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withont  any  troable,  that  still  keeps  steady  and 
grovems  this  great  work  for  so  many  agres ;  and  whose 
fing'ers  play  with  the  muTerse,  to  speak  with  the 
Scripture/' — Messrs.  Cassell  are  abont  to  issue  in 
monthly  parts,  at  a  prioe  which  will  bring  the  work 
within  the  reach  of  even  the  humblest,  their  edition 
of  Bunyan's  "Pilgprim's  Progfress,"  illustrated  by 
H.  C.  Selous.  This  splendid  edition  of  Bunyan*8  grrand 
allegrory  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  as  a  prize  or 
presentation  volume,  and  the  illustrations  do  really 
help  the  reader  to  the  better  understanding  of  the 
text  We  could  not  wish  for  a  finer  edition  even  of 
this  fine  and  helpful  work. 

THE  VOICE  OF  GRATITUDE. 
We  have  been  privileged  to  see  some  letters  of 
thanks  from  t\ie^ prifteges  of  the  Somers  Town  Blind 
Aid  Society.  '*  Our  people  do  not  receive  our  gifts 
as  a  matter  of  course,"  says  our  correspandent,  who  is 
aiding  this  labour  of  love.  "In  the  bulk  of  cases 
they  are  grateful,  and,  above  all,  many  are  led  closer 
to  the  Saviour.''  Those  represent  Him  best  who 
have  compassion  on  body  as  well  as  soul,  and  give  the 
needy  <me8  to  eat  in  a  temporal  sense  as  well  as 
spiritual.  Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  some 
extracts  from  these  letters,  written  doubtless  in 
many  cases  from  overfiowing  hearts.  The  receipt 
of  such  means  untold  blessing  and  joy,  and  a  traider 
cure  for  personal  worries  »id  despondency.  May 
all  such  as  doubt  the  cure  put  it  to  a  practical  test 
by  helping  some ;  for,  as  we  once  heard  a  preacher 
declare,  *'  the  most  certain  way  to  obtain  peace  in  our 
own  life  is  to  try  hard  to  introduce  it  to  the  life  of 
another."  V  With  great  joy,"  says  one,  acknowledg- 
ing relief,  "  I  received  your  kind  letter ;  it  had  such 
a  strange  effect  upon  me  for  a  moment.  Oh,  what 
a  blessing  to  know  that  prayer  has  been  answered  1  I 
have  prayed  that  I  might  be  kept  out  of  the  work- 
house.    You  bave  often  told  us  at  the  blind-class 


that  every  good  gift  comes  from  God  ;  but  what 
should  we  do  without  such  an  earthly  friend  as  Mrs. 
S.?" — "Words  fail  me,"  writes  another,  "to  thank 
you  for  kindness  and  help  daring  my  illness.  I  have 
wanted  for  nothing.  I  shall  never  forg-et  it.  I  can 
never  repay  it  bnt  by  earnest  prayer  and  deep 
gratitude."  And  another  writes,  "I  remember  you 
night  and  morning  in  my  prayers,  because  you  are 
keeping  me  out  of  the  workhouse  by  helping  me  to 
pay  my  rent  and  keep  my  little  shelter  over  me, 
which  I  thank  you  and  the  Lord  for."  We  hear 
sometimes  of  the  thanklessness  of  the  poor,  but  we 
believe  this  is  very  rarely  found.  Rather  than  attri- 
bute ingratitude  unjustly  to  thtm^  let  us  ask  ourselves 
if  w€  whose  cups  run  over  with  plenty  are  feeling 
and  showing  gratitude  enough  to  Him  who  has  filled 
our  lives  with  good? 

"  Let  nf ver  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass, 
Bnt  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done.** 


DEAF-MUTES  IN  BELFAST. 
When  the  Rev.  W.  Hay  Aitken  held  his  successful 
mission  in  Belfast,  and  many  were  deeply  impressed, 
it  entered  the  mind  of  a  friend  that  special  prayer 
might  be  offered  for  those  whose  infirmities  shut  them 
out  from  so  many  blessed  privileges.  At  one  of  the 
prayer  meetings,  therefore,  the  Divine  blessing  was 
besought  for  the  mission  to  deaf-mutes  in  Belfast, 
praying  that  the  love  of  Christ  might  reach  the  heart 
of  every  deaf  and  dumb  person.  A  service  was 
arranged  later  on  for  these  afflicted  ones,  the  hymn 
and  prayer  being  interpreted  by  signs,  and  likewise 
the  appropriate  address,  which  was  based  on  the  text, 
"I  have  a  message  from  God  unto  thee."  *May  the 
Father's  message  echo  for  ever  amid  these  silent  lives ! 
Deaf-mutes  are  capable  of  a  higher  and  increasing 
education,  and  for  their  benefit  the  mission  has 
arranged  house-to-house  visitation,  and  weekly 
services  in  the  finger  and  sign  language.    A  central 


'  A  service  was  arranged  for  the  deaf  and  dumb" 
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building  is  muoh  needed  in  Belfast  for  institute, 
office,  recreation-rooms,  etc.  The  hon.  secretary  of  the 
movement  is  Mr.  W.  Tredennick,  9,  Clarence  Place, 
Belfast.  We  are  told  there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom 
about  20,000  deaf-mutes — a  silent  host,  haying  special 
claims  on  the  help  of  all  Christians,  and  on  their 
sympathy  and  prayer. 

"  Speak  for  the  poor  dumb  chUd 
To  Him  who  gave  thee  speech ; 
O  pray  that  to  liis  silent  soul 
The  words  of  Christ  may  reach." 


"THE  WORDS  OF  ETERNAL  LIFE.- 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  speaking  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Readers'  Society  for  Ireland,  bore  witness  that  in 
the  first  parish  where  he  laboured,  a  Christian  worker 
connected  with  this  Society  accomplished  results  which 
were  impossible  to  himself,  entering  many  homes  to 
which  he  could  not  find  access.  In  parts  of  the  west 
of  Ireland  more  than  twenty  churches  have  been 
raised  up  during  the  last  fifty  years,  as  the  result  of 
evangelistic  work.  Ireland  is  becoming  used  to  many 
placards  and  proclamations  setting  forth  various 
views  of  different  parties,  but  there  is  one  proclama- 
tion which  the  citizens  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  are 
bound  to  make  known — the  proclamation  of  the  good 
tidings  of  the  €k)spel.  Grodly  men,  full  of  zeal,  are 
going  forth  among  Irish  homesteads  with  the  Bible  in 
their  hands ;  would  that  a  larger  measure  of  sympathy 
flowed  forth  towards  their  labours  1  The  secretary  of 
this  Society  has  sometimes  mourned  the  small  audi- 
ences at  the  London  meetings,  but  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
of  beloved  and  honoured  memory,  would  cheer  him 
with  the  story  of  a  meeting  at  which  his  lordship  as 
chairman  and  a  reporter  were  present  alone.  The 
chairman  made  his  speech,  the  reporter  took  it  down, 
money  flowed  in  to  send  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
wanted  to  college,  and  he  lived  to  become  a  coloured 
bishop  of  considerable  distinction.  Still,  well-attended 
meetings,  and  encouraging,  sympathetic  aid,  will  call 
forth  tiie  gratitude  of  our  friends  who  are  so  nobly 
working  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  Scripture  readers 
seem  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of 
speaking  a  word  in  season,  and  such  shall  never  be 
void.  One  relates  how  his  fellow-passengers  told  him 
their  destination,  but  he  said  to  them  earnestly,  "  You 
are  going  further ;  you  are  going  to  meet  God,  and 
liovi  will  you  meet  Him?"  Being  informed  by  one 
that  he  did  not  know  him  at  all,  the  missionary 
answered,  **We  have  never  met  before,  but  we  shall 
surely  meet  again ;  Gkxl  has  appointed  a  day  in  which 
He  will  judge  the  world.  You  and  I  will  be  there." 
The  Irish  people  have  many  advisers ;  their  cry  has 
gone  up  from  age  to  age,  "To  whom  shall  we  go? " 
Let  the  open  Bible  answer  across  the  land,  ^'Lord, 
Tliou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 

VILLAGE  BOOK-SHOPS. 
<*  God  be  thanked  for  books ! "  says  Channing,  and 
indeed  a  good  book  is  of  unspeakable  worth,  cheering 
the  solitary,  suggesting  noble  impulses,  educating,  up- 
lifting, refining,  and  in  its  truth  speaking  for  the 
Great  Teacher,  the  Giver  of  all  wisdom.    But  xeadiBg 


can  be  a  power  for  evil  as  well  as  for  bleising,  and 
young  people  and  hard  workers  especially,  wearying 
for  a  little  change  and  alive  to  the  pleasures  of 
imagination,  are  susceptible  to  the  debasement  of 
pernicious,  over-sensational,  and  contaminating  litera- 
ture. Recognising  that  the  people  nowadays  must 
and  wrU  read,  the  Pure  Literature  Society  goes  for- 
ward on  its  philanthropic  track  of  crowding  out  evil 
literature  by  the  introduction  of  the  good.  It  does  not 
undertake  publishing,  but  makes  careful  selections 
of  wholesome,  helpful  reading,  and  thus  proves  of 
much  assistance  to  Sunday-school  teachers.  Christian 
workers,  librarians,  etc.  The  Society's  office  is  at  11, 
Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  Numerous  appli- 
cations for  assistance  reacli  the  Society  from  poor 
districts,  and  books  at  half-price  have  been  supplied 
to  more  than  seven  thousand  libraries.  Their  value 
is  testified  by  correspondents,  who  write  in  grateful 
strains:  **The  farm  lads*  library  has  now  been  in 
operation  two  years,  and  the  lads  stay  contentedly  at 
home  in  the  evening  instead  of  wandering  off  to  the 
publics."  "Our  scholars,  instead  of  reading  pemicioaa 
books,  read  something  that  will  benefit  them,  and  so 
make  the  labours  of  the  teachers  easier.**  It  has 
been  suggested  that  some  Christian  friends  in  niral 
parishes  where  there  is  no  book-shop,  or  but  one, 
might  promote  the  opening  of  cottage  book-shops, 
displaying  attractive  literature  in  the  window.  Even 
those  who  did  not  buy  might  stop  to  read  what  was 
displayed,  and  thus  the  printing-press  might  be  made 
to  help  the  efforts  of  many  a  village  pulpit 


MR.  JOSEPH  COOK'S  BOSTON  LECTURES. 
Full  of  suggestiveness,  full  of  deep  thought,  and  at 
the  same  time  bright  and  buoyant  in  expression,  Mr. 
Joseph  Cook*s  celebrated  'Boston  Lectures  are  now  a 
source  of  perennial  interest  to  the  whole  religions 
world.  His  latest  group  of  discourses,  "Current 
Beligrious  Perils "  (R.  B.  Dickinson),  should  be  read 
by  all  who  are  concerned  (and  who  should  not  be  7)  in 
the  vital  religious  questions  of  the  day.  To  read  such 
a  book  as  the  one  before  ns  is  more  than  a  mere 
pleasure — ^it  is  an  education.  Ministeis  and  teachers 
will  find,  over  and  above  the  staple  matter  of  this 
volume,  many  obiter  dicta  of  great  value.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  this:— "There  is  a  life  within  the 
life  of  my  body.  My  heart  beats  without  any 
exercise  of  will  on  my  part  Here  is  life  hardly 
under  my  control  in  the  respirations  on  which  I 
live.  I  can  cause  them  to  cease  for  a  little  while, 
but  I  must  live  by  breathing,  and  so  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity laid  u]K>n  me  to  take  in  the  vital  air.  And 
then,  behind  all  this,  something  mysterious  which 
shines  in  the  eyes  is  life.  I  have  no  control  of  it ;  its 
laws  I  did  not  make.  I  am  moved  by  it  in  every 
fibre,  but  I  did  not  give  life  to  a  single  fibre.  Now, 
just  as  in  the  body,  you  have  in  these  facts  three 
exemplifications  of  a  life  within  our  life.  It  is  a 
Heart  that  beats  whether  we  will  or  not  God  is  in  it 
And  action  of  the  soul  in  yielding  to  conscience  is  like 
the  respiration  of  vital  spiritual  air.  We  breathe  God 
if  we  will ;  and  we  must,  to  some  extent,  if  we  are  to 
live  as  souls.    But  the  very  life  behind  the  soul  is 
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God's.  His  three  names  are  Life,  Ligrht,  Love.  And 
He  beats  in  each  soul  as  a  heart.  He  has  so  made  us 
that  we  must  breathe  Him,  we  must  yield  to  Him,  if 
we  are  to  live.  But  behind  all  life,  so  limited,  so 
dependent,  such  a  mere  spark,  is  the  life  of  Him 
of  Whom  Christ  said,  *God  hath  Life  in  Himself.' 
That  is  to  say,  God  is  self -existent ;  and  He  f^iveth  to 
the  Son  to  have  Life  in  Himself,  and  to  as  many  as 
receive  Him  He  giveth  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God."  These  **  Lectures  '*  abound  in  similarly  instruc- 
tive and  useful  passages. 


towards  another.  We  read  onoe  of  a  negro  woman 
who  dropped  her  offering  into  the  box  for  a  charitable 
collection,  and  then  held  forth  her  infant's  hand  to 
do  the  same.  The  good  brother  collecting  the  money 
resented  the  long  time  taken  by  baby  in  finding  the 
hole  in  the  box,  when  the  wise  mother  said  gently, 
"Have  patience,  brother.  I  want  just  to  bring  the 
little  thing  up  to  it!''''  Let  us  bring  the  children 
up  to  doing  something  for  God  and  for  His  world. 
From  Miss  Butler,  Medical  Mission  House,  104, 
Petherton  Road,  London,  N.,  the  children  may  hear 


NORTH-EAST  LONDON  GOSPEL  MISSION. 
In  the  winter  this  mission  provided  dinners  of 
soup  and  bread  at  Millwall  Docks,  for  the  needy  sons 
of  toil  who  stand  at  the  gates  from  six  a.m.,  and  were 
thankful  indeed  when  they  could  escape  from  the 
cold  to  the  vicinity  of  the  warm  stove,  and  the  food 
which  had  become  so  strange  to  their  lips  owing  to 
the  prevailing  lack  of  work.  The  director  of  this 
mission,  Mr.  Chorley,  of  2,  Marquess  Grove,  Canon- 
bury,  is  needing  the  kind  help  of  friends  no  less  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  for  a  ''Holiday  Home"  is 
carried  on  at  Brigadier  Hill,  near  Enfield,  where 
delicate  children  are  sent  away  from  unwholesome 
homes  as  soon  as  this  can  be  arranged,  and  little  ones, 
homeless  through  the  parents*  poverty,  find  refuge 
and  shelter.  Girls  wishing  to  be  trained  for  service 
are  received  into  "Holiday  Home,"  which  is  well 
used  by  the  Mission,  as  about  1,500  young  people 
attend  the  various  schools.  At  Bow  Common,  in  the 
odld  weather,  Mr.  Chorley  was  busy  looking  after  the 
boys  and  girls,  who  would  block  the  doors  of  the 
hall,  eager  for  the  broth  regularly  supplied  to  them. 
*'YoH  must  be  often  imposed  on,"  is  the  chilling 
remark  sometimes  heard  by  those  who  are  troubling 
themselves  as  to  sich  matters  as  these,  caring  that  the 
naked  feet  be  shod,  and  the  faint  be  fed.  No  doubt 
an  impostor  will  occasionally  be  relieved  by  the 
efforts  of  charity,  but  let  those  who  murmur  stand 
amid  a  throng  of  such  needy  ones  as  this  mission 
relieves,  and  we  think  the  shake  of  the  head  will 
cease,  and  the  funds  of  the  society  be  multiplied. 

Wiser  tlwin  the  miser's  Iioards 

Is  the  giver's  choice, 
Sweeter  than  the  song  nf  birds 

Is  the  thankfnl  voice,— 
Welcome  smiles  on  foces  sad 

As  the  flowers  in  spring: 
Let  the  tender  hearts  be  glad 

With  the  joy  they  bring." 


'•GOD  EMPLOYETH  EVERYTHING." 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  children  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  busy  over  something  that  is  of  real 
or  imaginary  help.  It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  little 
faces  long  and  dreary  that  ought  to  be  round  and 
sunny,  and  little  feet  moving  aimlessly  hither  and 
thither,  fidgeting  nervous  relations,  perhaps,  all  for 
want  of  "something  to  do."  Let  the  children  have 
a  share  in  the  charitable  ministry  of  their  seniors ; 
they  cannot  learn  too  early  how  blest  is  the  life 
through  which  God's  grace  flows  out  in  helpfulness 


▲  HARVEST  OF  SHELLS. 


how  they  can  help  on  in  various  pleasant  ways  many 
a  good  work  among  the  sick  and  suffering ;  and  the 
Sea-Shell  Mission  (now  removed  to  27,  Benedict  Road, 
Stockwell,  S.W.)  still  pleads  for  pretty  shells  to  de- 
light little  children  in  hospitals,  city  alleys,  etc.; 
also  for  boxes  and  bags  to  hold  the  shells,  sorap- 
books,  albums,  puzzles,  etc.  The  seaside  holiday  will 
be  twice  blessed  that  results  in  a  harvest  of  shells, 
with  their  never-ending  delights,  for  the  little  white 
faces  and  less  favoured  lives  among  the  children  of 
the  town. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL. 
In  "  Foreshadowings  of  Christianity  "  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton),  the  writer.  Miss  Peckover,  has  ably  put 
together  some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  ancient 
philosophy  and  superstition;  but  many  will  demur, 
and  with  reason,  to  her  designation  of  the  darkness  of 
heathendom,  which  the  Apostle  plainly  tells  us  was  the 
result  of  the  corruptions  of  sin,  as  ^*  foreshadowings  " 
of  the  Gospel.  In  some  few  minds  especially  gifted 
a  purer  ray  of  light  may  have  penetrated  the  dark- 
ness, but  that  is  a  different  matter— one  of  individual 
exception  only.     Could  any  one  of  the  old  systems 
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of  which  Miss  Peokorer  tells  ns  haye  prodaoed  an 
Elizabeth  Fry,  with  the  conspionons  unselfishnesB  that 
Ghristianitj  gave  that  deyoted  woman  ?  We  are  led 
to  ask  this  question  by  taking  ap  **  Four  Biographies 
from  'Blackwood'"  (W.  Blackwood  and  Sons),  by 
L.  B.  Walford,  in  which  the  life  of  the  gentle 
**  Friend  '*  who  gave  herself  to  the  canse  of  the  poor 
prisoners  \s  most  beantifally  told.  Jane  Taylor, 
Hannah  More,  and  Mary  Somerville  are  the  other 
three  whose  life-stories  are  sketched  in  this  interest- 
injr  volume.  Patient,  suffering  Jane  Taylor,  whose 
works  are  now  so  little  read,  refusing  invitations,  the 
acceptance  of  which  would  probably  have  length- 
ened her  life,  because  she  wished  "  to  call  home  her 
thoughts,  and  to  converse  with  her  own  heart  with- 
out interruption,"  is  a  most  pathetic  picture.  Alto- 
gether the  book  is  a  very  attractive  one,  and  will 
afford  many  pleasa*it  hours'  reading. 

UNCHAINED  SOULS. 
Her  Majesty's  Consul-General  in  Havana,  writing 
but  shortly  before  the  emancipation  of  the  poor 
Cuban  slaves  was  an  accomplished  fact,  said : — **  As 
by  May,  1888,  every  regtige  of  slavery  must  by  law 
have  disappeared,  the  value  of  those  still  in  bonds 
is  so  small,  an<!  the  obligations  of  their  owners  to- 
wards them  comparatively  so  onerous,  that  they  may 
already  be  practically  considered  as  free."  During 
the  last  six  years  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  slaves  have  been  set  free  1  And  now  oomes 
the  news  of  the  legislative  Act  by  which  slavery 
ceases  to  exist  throughout  the  great  empire  of 
Brazil.  Statesmen  have  been  concentrating  their 
energies  on  the  attainment  of  this  last  triumph  for 
many  years,  and  now  that  they  have  crowned  their 
labour  with  success,  their  hearts  must  indeed  be 
unfeig^edly  thankful.  What  this  means  to  our 
lately  enslaved  fellow-creatures  we  can  only  faintly 
dream.  Surely  many  must  have  cried  in  their  hearts, 
likd  the  slave  of  whom  Whittier  writer, 
"  De  Lonl,  He  ope'  dn  prison  door, 

And  t'row  away  de  key, 
Be  t'Ink  T  lub  Him  so  before, 

I  lab  talm  better  ftiee.'* 

Mark  Guy  Pearse  tells  an  anecdote  of  an  American 
lady  who,  in  her  travels,  came  upon  an  inn  where 
the  dust  lay  thickly,  and  where  the  servant  was  a 
wretched-looking  negress,  without  any  energy. 
"  Auntie,"  said  the  lady,  pleasavitly,  "  we  Northerners 
set  you  free,  and  you  might  treat  us  better  than  this. 
Try  to  get  this  bedroom  a  little  tidier."  In  about  an 
hour  the  lady  returned  to  find  the  room  a  picture  of 
neatness,  and  the  woman  looking  inspired,  energetic, 
actually  taller.  "  Oh,  missus,  is  we  rrally  free  ?  " 
The  lady  assured  her  of  the  faoty  which  had  hitherto 
reached  her  as  a  vague  rumour,  which  her  employer 
denied.  Now  the  poor,  eager  listener  helieted  in  her 
liberty,  and  claimed  it.  Henceforth  she  would  work 
with  the  new  strenprth  of  the  free.  "  Day  after  day," 
says  Mr.  Pearse,  "the  glorious  Emancipator  stands, 
sorrowful  and  pitying,  wondering  that  the  blood- 
purchased  liberty  from  sin  should  remain  unclaimed 
and  unenjoyed.  '  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you, 
and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  Me  7 '  " 
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Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  contribute  to 
this  very  distressing  case  arc  requested  to  do  so  with- 
out delay,  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  close  the  Fond. 
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naiue<l   after    the  The    Free  Library  at  Bethnal  Green  is  quite  of 

parish.     The  idea  of  coming  upon  sucli  a  compre-  recent   origin  ;    but    provided    that   continued   and 

hensive  selection  of  books  in  tlie  chief  departments  adequate  support  is  ensured,  the  institution  would 

of  literature  in  such  a  spot  would  probably  be  the  seem  to  have  a  distinguished  future  of  usefulness 

last  that  would  enter  the  minds  of  students  who  pass  before  it.     The  history  of  the  movement  may  be  told 

to  and  fro  in  express  trains  between  the  capital  and  in  very  few  words.    About  thirteen  years  ago,  inime- 

the  Univei-sity  of  Cambridge;  but  there,  nevertheless,  diately  after  the  passing  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act, 

the  richly  furnished  building  stands  out  as  a  cheery  certain  enterprising  philanthropists  at  the  East  End 

landmark — or,  as  one  might  almost  say,  a  veritable  endeavoured    to  extend  the  provisions  of  the   new 

lighthouse — amid  much  that  is  dingy  and  unattractive.  law  to  Bethnal  Green;   but  on  the  question  being 

Is  it  possible,  one  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  thi^t  rei^ders  carn^<l  to  the  poll,  the  alreadv  too  heavily  burdened 
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ratepayers  rejected  the  scheme  by  a  very  decisive 
majority.  The  party  of  progress  did  not  anticipate 
such  a  result,  but  instead  of  being  disheartened,  they 
determined  still  to  proceed,  only  adapting  their  pro- 
cedure to  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  To 
begin  with,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  libraries 
for  the  common  people  were  a  need  of  the  times  in 
London  ;  for  notwithstanding  its  superior  wealth,  the 
English  capital  is  in  this  respect  behind  some  other 
great  cities.  There  are,  of  coui-se,  the  great  national 
library  at  the  British  Museum,  the  valuable  collection 
of  the  Corporation,  and  many  others  ;  but  they  are 
rather  adapted  for  professional  people  and  scholars 
than  the  industrial  classes,  who  read  chiefly  for 
recreation.  In  Paris  it  is  quite  otherwise,  for  as  one 
authority  remarks,  there,  "beside  four  important 
libraries,  not  including  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale, 
freely  open  to  the  public,  the  municipality  has  estab- 
lished a  system  of  popular  libraries,  of  which  there 
are  now  forty-eight,  while  the  Budget  for  1887  con- 
templated an  increase  which  will  bring  the  total 
number  up  to  fifty-three."  According  to  this  system, 
small  libraries  of  two  or  three  thousand  volumes 
each  are  dotted  over  the  smaller  area  of  the  French 
capital,  available  for  all  comers,  and  no  more  profit- 
able recreation  can  be  conceived  of,  especially  for 
the  youth  who  are  passing  through  the  elementary 
schools. 

It  so  happened  that  a  number  of  gentlemen,  in- 
cluding the  present  Lord  Kinnaird,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bevan, 
Dr.  Tyler,   and  his    brother,  Sir  James  Tyler,  had 


already  subscribed  towards  the  erection  of  a  freehold 
building  in  the  parish  for  some  philanthropic  par- 
pose  ;  and  there,  accordingly,  with  a  modest  collec- 
tion of  five  hundred  volumes  to  start  with,  it  was 
arranged  to  open  the  Bethnal  Green  Free  Library. 
It  was  confessedly  an  experiment,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many  who  supposed  that  they  undei-stood  nioet 
about  the  ways  and  aspirations  of  the  poor,  not  a 
very  promising  one.  Of  course,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  more  elderly  people  were  partially  or  wholly 
illiterate  ;  and  it  was  hardly  likely  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  younger  folks,  books,  lectures,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  technical  education  would  successfully 
compete  with  the  lighter,  frivolous,  or  even  debasing 
amusements  which  abounded  in  that  densely  popu- 
lated district.  There  was  satisfaction  all  round, 
however,  when  the  experiment  proved  to  be  a  success. 
It  may  be  that  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  people  and 
their  aspirations  had  been  formed,  for  although  the 
popular  idiosyncrasies  may  have  been  peculiar  to  the 
locality,  they  were  possibly  not  quite  what  many 
observers  supposed.  Poor  as  they  were,  and  "seem- 
ingly with  all  things  in  the  world  against  them, 
many  of  these  people  had  flowing  in  their  veins 
what  may  be  properly  called  the  blue  blood  of 
the  aristocracy  of  Protestantism.  We  find  one  topo- 
gnipher  telling  us  of  Bethnal  Green,  that  '*  the  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  journeymen  silk-weavers,  who 
work  in  their  own  houses  for  the  master- weavers  in 
Spital fields."  The  truth  is,  and  we  have  proved  it 
by  personal  observation,  that  numbei's  among  theee 
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needy  men  and  women,  who,  on  any  Sunday  morn- 
ing, may  be  found  among  the  worshippers  at  the 
service  at  a  well-known  mission-school,  are  descend- 
ants of  old  Huguenot  families.  Not  a  few  bear 
names  which  seem  to  carry  with  them  a  ring  of  dis- 
tinction, and  which  unmistakably  testify  to  their 
owners  having  come  from  the  evangelical  quarters  of 
France  in  the  days  of  the  so-called  Grand  Monarch, 
Louis  XIV.,  whose  selfishness  and  disastrous  policy 
sowed  the  dragon's  teeth  which  grew  up  and  ripened 
into  the  sanguinary  Kevolution  of  a  century  ago. 

When  the  Library  was  started  with  its  five  hundred 
volumes,  many  may  have  harboured  misgivings  as 
they  asked  themselves.  What  are  they  among  so 
many  ?  It  was  quite  otherwise  with  Mr.  G.  F. 
Hilcken,  the  librarian,  however  ;  he  was  heart  and 
soul  in  the  work,  and  having  made  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  fair  start,  he  was  not  only  sanguine 
of  ultimate  success — he  was  determined  to  ensure  it. 
With  the  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  for  President 
of  the  Institution,  and  with  some  of  the  best- known 
men  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  for  supporters  or 
patrons,  Mr.  Hilcken  thought  that  he  had  a  fair 
claim  on  all  friends  of  the  poor,  which  might  con- 
sistently be  urged  on  every  opportunity.  He  applied 
to  publishers,  to  find  himself  rcwarde<l  with  many  a 
generous  response;  he  sent  to  well-known  authoi-s, 
and  as  the  request  for  the  gift  of  their  books  was 
backed  up  by  the  need  of  tens  of  thousands  of  East- 
Enders,  the  works  were  of  course  sent  without  hesita- 
tion ;  he  made  known  his  wants,  or  rather  the  wants 
of  his  vast  constituency,  to  other  friends  who  were 
neither  writers  nor  publishers,  but  who,  as  possessors 
of  books,  were  more  than  willing  to  give  of  their 
abundance  to  Bethnal  Green.  The  result  is,  that 
through  the  indefatigable  labours  of  the  librarian, 
the  original  five  hundred  volumes  have  grown  to 
over  four  times  five  thousand  in  bound  books  alone, 
these  being  supplemented  by  a  large  collection  of 
reviews,  magazines,  and  journals  in  parts,  "(he  ball 
thus  set  a-rolling  continues  to  gather  its  snow,  and 
the  Library  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
useful  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  metropolis. 
Already  the  **  general  reader,'*  if  such  a  genus  really 
exists,  finds  himself  in  a  literary  paradise  ;  the 
literary  worker  has  within  easy  reach  a  full  supply 
of  the  very  materials  he  needs  ;  while  the  aspiring 
youth  who  is  anxious  to  make  way  in  technical 
education,  finds  that,  in  the  main,  he  can  do  quite  as 
well  at  Bethnal  Green  as  at  South  Kensington. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Library  has  grown 
without  the  people  themselves  manifesting  an  in- 
terest in  its  progi-ess.  On  one  occasion,  about  seven 
years  ago.  Sir  J.  W.  Ellis,  as  Lord  Mayor,  presided 
at  a  meeting  which  had  the  effect  of  attracting 
public  attention  to  the  ent^i-prise.  About  four 
years  later  another  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  R.  N.  Fowler, 
was  the  chief  figure  in  a  still  more  .striking  demon- 
stration at  Victoria  Park,  at  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  were  present,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crowds  in 
the  streets,  numbers  of  whom  gave  to  the  collections 


that   were    made    along   the    route   by  representa- 
tives of   trade   and   benefit   societies.      The  people 
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themselves  are  so  far  interested  in  what  they  properly 
think  to  be  their  own  Library,  that  they  desire 
to  have  a  hand  in  providing  the  new  building  which 
the  conmiittee  have  now  found  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  growing  needs  of  their  useful  enterprise. 
Several  leading  friends  have  already  promised  sub- 
stantial aid  in  promoting  this  extension;  and  in  due 
time  it  will  doubtless  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
In  the  present  reading-room  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  nearly  ninety  readers  ;  and  on  any  night 
during  what  the  East-Ender  considers  to  be  the 
reading  season,  the  visitor  will  find  the  seats  all 
occupied.  In  the  matt^ir  of  reading,  the  industrial 
classes  naturally  copy  the  ways  of  those  who  are  of 
a  higher  social  grade.  If  they  read  at  all,  they  give 
the  long  winter  evenings  to  the  exercise  ;  but  when 
the  more  genial  lengthening  days  draw  on,  the  park 
and  the  attractions  of  the  open  air  draw  them  away 
from  literature  to  other  recreations  that  should  not, 
in  all  cases,  be  altogether  profitless.  We  have  to 
remember  that  the  frequenters  of  the  reading-room 
are  not  scholars  or  littdrateurs  such  as  we  may  have 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with  public  libraries; 
and  also,  that  they  are  of  many  grades,  ranging 
from  those  who  actually  cannot  even  read,  to  those 
whose  taste  for  anything  higher  than  police  news 
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and  the  lighter  kind  of  senals  ib  a  matter  of  k1o^« 
development  if  it  is  cultivated  at  all  As  it  is,  the 
results  of  observation  of  the  habits  of  those  who 
thus  come  are  so  far  encouraging  ;  the  people  are 
being  helped  to  help  themselves.  Even  the  middle- 
aged  labourer,  who  is  wholly  illiterate  because  there 
were  no  school-boards  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  is 
better  occupied  while  looking  through  the  illustrated 
works  of  the  Library  than  he  would  be  in  his  own 
poor,  comfortless  room,  in  walking  the  streets,  or  in 
lounging  at  the  public-house  ;  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  he  may  look  at  pictures  until  he  bravely  deter- 
mines that  he  will  master  the  art  of  reading  for 
himself.  If  it  should  happen  that  a  man  of  this 
gi'ade  can  intelligibly  get  through  a  page  of  print, 
he  makes  a  decided  advance  when  he  discovers  that 
there  is  within  his  reach  something  of  more  ennobling 
quality  than  the  police  news  of  the  Sunday  news- 
paper. As  it  will  occasionally  happen,  the  mechanic 
who  sets  himself  the  pleasant  task  of  reading  the 
works  of  a  standard  author  straight  through,  will 
inevitably  improve  his  own  quality,  whether  as  a 
man,  a  friend,  or  a  workman. 

You  may  see  the  swain  and  his  sweetheart 
reading  the  same  book  together  ;  and  the  improving 
exercise  will  ensure  happy  memoiies  in  future  days. 
The  butcher's  or  grocer's  apprentice,  or  even  the 
young  coster— no  longer  allowed  to  go  their  own  way 
entirely  unschooled— may  come  hither  to  tind  that 
the  world  is  broader  than  they  had  Bupi)osed,  and 
a  knowledge  that  openings  to  higher  service  exist 
may  kindle  the  desire  to  cuter  them.  Then,  among 
those  who  come  are  young  artisans  bent  on  securing 
for  themselves  that  technical  educ^ition  which,  in 
their  case,  will  be  the  surest  stepping-stone  to  use- 
fulness and  fortune.  Here  they  find  the  books  they 
require,  and  also  the  seclusion  for  studying  them. 
Now  and  then  a  reader  will  appear  who  seems  to 
think  with  Br.  Johnson,  that  the  more  abstruse  a 
book  is  the  better  it  is  for  whiling  away  the  time  ;  and 
such  will  Bnd  genial  mental  pabulum  in  works  on 
logic,  mathematics,  and  kindred  themes.  In  a  word, 
there  is  as  much  variety  among  these  Bethnal 
Green  re^iders  as  thei-e  is  among  those  of  every 
social  grade.  The  majority  are  of  course  content  witli 
newsiKipei-s  and  periodicals,  sometimes  varied  by  a 
run  on  the  biographies  of  such  as  are  at  the  time 
prominently  before  the  public  ;  but  there  is  always 
a  minority  even  among  the  poor  who  can  strike  out 
a  path  of  inquiry  for  themselves,  and  can  in  their 
own  way  be  original. 

But  the  educational  influence  of  the  Library  does 
not  begin  and  end  with  the  books  :  the  free  lectures 
on  scientific,  literary,  or  social  subjects,  the  evening 
classes,  etc.,  are  quite  as  important  in  their  way,  and 
these  are  very  highly  appreciated  by  large  numbera  ; 
the  total  number  of  persons  availing  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  the  institution  within  the  last 


few  years  being  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  millioiL 
Thus,  the  institution  serves  in  some  measure  as  a 
university  for  those  who  choose  to  appropriate  its 
privileges.  The  present  building  has  a  commodious 
lecture-room ;  but  doubtless  this  branch  of  the  work 
will  be  considerably  extended  when  a  more  suitable 
building  for  the  keeping  of  the  books  is  provided. 
The  erection  of  such  a  building  represents  the  chief 
enterprise  which  the  Committee  have  now  in  hand ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  scheme  will  be  shortly 
completed,  aided,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  sympathy 
and  money  of  the  outside  public.  The  cost  will  be 
£10,000,  and  a  tenth  part  of  that  amount  has  already 
been  given  by  Sir  James  Tyler. 

Among  those  who  mnk  as  friends  or  patrons  of 
the  readers  of  Bethnal  Green,  and  who  have  sent 
gifts  of  books  to  the  Library,  must  be  reckoned  a 
large  number  of  eminent  pei'sons,  including  the 
Queen,  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  leading 
authors  :  while  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  patron  of  the 
Library.  Her  Majesty  has  given  her  own  books, 
accompanied  by  her  autograph ;  and  during  the  past 
year  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Christian  has  sent 
a  present  of  books,  making  the  seventh  donation 
of  the  siime  kind  from  the  Royal  Family.  If  the 
average  of  1887  is  maintained,  thfe  gifts  of  books 
is  now  over  a  thousand  volumes  a  year,  besides  over 
two  thousand  reviews,  magazines,  pamphlets,  etc 
Some  of  these  arc  withdrawn  from  circulation,  or 
they  are  presented  to  other  institutions.  Standard 
works  of  reference  are  still  needed,  and  also  funds  to 
carry  on  the  general  man.'igcmcnt  with  vigour. 

We  have  thus  described  the  locality  and  some  of 
its  peculiar  characteristics;  but,  before  leaving  the 
Library,  reference  ouglit  to  be  made  to  an  invention 
lirst  adopted  here  an<l  at  a  library  at  Bradford,  and 
but  for  which  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
must  have  provided  additional  buildings,  at  a  cost  to 
the  nati(m  of  some  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
contrivance  simply  consists  of  presses  for  books, 
which  are  fac-similes  of  those  fitte<l  against  the 
walls,  and  which  can  be  made  either  to  open  as 
dooi-s,  having  wheels  on  rails  at  the  bottom,  or  they 
can  be  made  to  dmw  in  and  out^  When  the  new 
reading-room  was  opened  at  the  British  Museum  in 
1857,  the  late  Librarian  said  that  the  space  provided 
would  suffice  for  thirty  years;  and  that  prophecy 
has  come  literally  true.  The  extra  space  provided 
has  been  filled  up ;  but  the  happy  invention,  which 
Mr.  R.  Garnett,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Printed  Books, 
first  set  eyes  upon  at  Bethnal  Green,  will  enable 
the  Museum  to  go  on  for  a  lengthened  period  without 
erecting  new  buildings.  Dr.  William  Tyler  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  contrivance,  and  all  along  he  has  been 
hon.  secretary  of  the  Library.  Among  other  warm 
friends  of  the  institution  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Bevan,  the 
treasurer,  member  of  the  well-known  banking  firm 
of  Barclay,  Bevan  and  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  E.C, 
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CHAPTEB  XV.— MDLV. 

"  l8  it  a  prologue,  or  the  posy 
of  a  riDg  f  '— Shakcspbarb. 

AM  John  Bamant  Eastwocxl,  and 
that  is  my  wife*s  ring ! " 
said  the  man  who  had 
called  himself  Jack  Dan- 
combe,  and  Austin  listened 
in  incredulous  bewilder- 
ment. 

The  first  part  might  or 

might    not    be    true ;    he 

could  not  tell,  and  to  him, 

«^  fffMPgffcjfjggwy^  I       A^  least,  it  did  not  greatly 

^^nmRs^K'^fflB^  ''        matter.      But   the    second 

part — what  did  that  mean  ? 

How  could  this  ring  that 

had    been    given    him    by 

Ermyntrude,  that  had  once 

been     Brmyntrude's 

mother's,  .belong   to  John 

Damant  Eastwood's  wife? 

Austin  drew  the  ring  rather   sharply    from    his 

guest's  agitated  clasp. 

"  Explain  yourself  I "  he  said,  with  some  sternness, 
standing  up,  a  strong,  tall  figure,  full  of  a  vigour  that 
seemed  almost  aggressive  beside  the  other's  weakness, 
and  looking  down  on  the  invalid,  who  had  sunk  back 
exhausted  amongst  his  pillows.  "This  ring  was 
given  me  by  Miss  Damant,  of  Ely.  How  can  it  be 
your  wife's/  And  what  do  you  mean  by  calling 
yourself  Eastwood,  when  you  said  your  name  was 
Duncombe  /    What  does  it  all  mean  7  " 

But  the  sight  of  the  ring,  or  possibly  the  rising 
anger  in  Austin's  tones,  was  too  much  for  the 
invalid's  weakened  nerves.  "  Another  time — I  will 
tell  you  another  time,**  he  gasped  feebly,  and  fell 
into  80  deep  a  swoon,  that  for  some  time  Austin 
Romalne  believed  that  he  was  dead. 

He  did  not- die.  however,  but  struggled  back  to 
consciousness  at  last,  to  his  host's  great  relief. 
Vagabond  as  he  knew  the  man  was,  criminal  as  he 
half  suspected  him  of  being,  impostor  as  he  now 
believed  him  to  be,  there  was  something  about  this 
unexpected  claimant  of  the  Eastwood  name  that  ap- 
pealed to  Austin's  sympathy  and  touched  his  heart. 
Was  it  the  helplessness  that  is  in  itself  an  appeal  to 
every  noble  nature,  or  only  that  the  glance  of  the 
deep  dark  eyes  stirred  his  heart  with  the  memory  of 
others  that  were  deeper  and  darker  still?  Austin 
had  never  admitted  it  before,  but  as  his  disreputable 
guest  came  to  himself,  and  gazed  up  into  his  face,  he 
knew  that  it  was  £<rmyntrude  Damant  of  whom  the 
great  dark  eyes  reminded  him,  and  owned,  with  a 
curious  thrill  of  wonder  and  repulsion,  that  it  was  for 
Brmyntrude's  sweet  sake  he  had  found  their  glance 
BO  potent,  and  their  appeal  so  irresistible. 
He  said  nothing  then,  being  little  given  to  uncon- 


sidered speech,  and  being  besides  anxious  to  avoid 
excitement  for  the  man  who  had  shown  himself 
so  unable  to  bear  it,  and  whose  eyes  were  so  like 
Ermyntrude  Damant's.  He  called  Aunt  Polly,  and 
gave  her  patient  into  her  charge,  and  then  he  got 
into  the  little  boat  that  was  always  moored  at  the 
landing-stage,  and  rowed  out  into  the  blue  silence  of 
the  lake  to  think  it  all  over. 

A  fairer  place  for  solitary  thought  could  scarcely  be 
imagined.  Water  so  limpid  and  so  blue,  sunshine  so 
brilliant,  shade  so  deep,  Austin  had  never  seen  before. 
The  beauty  and  the  wonder  of  it  struck  afresh  upon 
his  sober  Northern  senses  every  time  he  went  upon  the 
lake,  and  now,  as  he  glided  over  the  smooth  surface, 
and  made  for  the  scented  shade  of  the  cypresses  and 
magnolias  on  the  bank,  he  found  himself  wondering 
if  it  were  not  all  a  dream  that  would  presently  vanish 
away.  What  was  all  this  tropic  beauty  of  c^'press  and 
magnolia,  of  pine  and  palmetto,  of  bright-plumaged, 
harsh-voiced  birds,  of  strange  vivid  flowers,  with  their 
burden  of  oppressive  sweetness — nay,  what  was  this 
crystalline  fairy  lake  itself,  but  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision,  of  which  John  Damant  Eastwood  was  an 
equally  baseless  part?  Austin  told  himself  that  he 
would  wake  from  it  presently,  and  iind  himself  at  the 
real  Blibank  again,  with  pollard  willows  in  place  of 
all  this  strange  luxuriance,  and  for  this  magic  lake- 
let, the  dull  and  sluggish  waters  of  the  Ouse. 

And  so,  wandering,  and  drifting,  and  dreaming, 
he  drew  near  the  swampy  margin,  where  the  great 
trees  cast  their  shade  upon  the  water,  and  turned  it 
from  flashing  sapphire  to  translucent  emerald.  The 
long,  still  alligators  lay  like  grey  logs  upon  the  bank, 
only  betraying  their  vitality  by  an  occasional  move- 
ment of  their  slit-like  eyes.  The  turkey-buawirda 
rose  awkwardly  in  the  air,  or  sat  sleepily  on  the  trees, 
apparently  quite  aware  that  they  were  under  Govern- 
ment protection.  There  were  snakes  gliding  through 
the  water,  or  basking  on  the  hot  sand,  unfamiliar 
insects  by  myriads  in  the  air,  a  hundred  strange  sights 
and  sounds  around  him  on  every  side  ;  and  strangest 
of  all,  there  was  the  thought  of  John  Damant  East- 
wood in  the  log-house  Mr.  Romaine  was  learning  to 
call  home,  waiting  with  the  untold  story,  from  the 
telling  of  which  Austin  shrank  with  a  curious  feel- 
ing that  it  might  be  like  the  letting  out  of  waters 
whose  course  no  one  could  foresee. 

Like  everyone  else  who  knew  Mrs.  Damant,  he 
had  wondered  if  the  John  Damant  Eastwood  for 
whom  his  uncle  had  advertised  a  year  ago  could  be 
any  connection  of  hers.  And  now,  here  was  a  man 
claiming  the  name,  and  whose  eyes  resembled  Brmyn- 
trude's with  a  closeness  that  suggested  the  possibility 
of  near  relationship,  while  the  traces  of  gentle  bear- 
ing, that  had  been  evident  even  amidst  the  squalor  of 
the  cracker's  cabin,  forced  Austin  to  own  that  such 
relationship  was  not  the  utter  impossibility  he  would 
so  gladly  have  pronounced  it.  But,  if  it  were  so,  how 
was  it  that  the  Damante  themselves  were  ignorant 
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of  it?  Mrs.  Damant  had  distinctly  disclaimed  any 
connection  with  the  Eastwood  family,  cr  with 
the  Bamants  of  Thomey  Fen ;  but  then  she  had 
admitted  that  her  aoqiftintance  with  her  husband's 
family  was  of  the  sli^hlest,  and  it  was  just  possible, 
Austin  felt,  that  there  might  be  more  connection  than 
she  knew. 

"  But  whoever  the  man  may  be,  and  whatever  his 
relation  to  Mrs.  Damant,  I  shall  not  g^ive  up  my 
rin^  1  "  said  Austin,  putting  the  pledge  of  Ermyn- 
trude's  friendship  to  his  lips,  very  much  as  any  other 
young  man  might  have  put  a  gage  of  love.  There 
were  no  eyes  upon  him  but  those  of  the  turkey- 
buzzards,  and  the  alligators,  the  humming-birds, 
and  parrakeets,  and  other  unfamiliar  tenants  of 
tropic  forest  or  crystal  lake,  but  Mr.  Bomaine  was 
crimson  to  his  hair,  and  the  simile  upon  his  lips  was 
curiously  sweet.  And  then  he  remembered  Lenny, 
and  the  smile  died  out,  and  the  mouth  drooped  to 
sadness,  and  the  brow  furrowed  with  care.  It  was 
no  wonder  she  had  preferred  the  bright,  pleasant  boy 
to  a  dull  fellow  like  himself,  he  thought.  He  did  not 
blame  her  for  a  moment,  and  he  tried  not  to  envy 
Lenny,  telling  himself  that  though  she  could  not  love 
him,  she  had  at  least  given  him  her  friendship — 
a  friendship  better  worth  having  than  any  other 
woman's  love  I 

Thus  Mr.  Romaine  mused  sadly  enough,  in  the 
green  shade  of  the  magnolias,  and  a  particularly 
sleepy-looking  alligator  opened  one  eye  and  winked  at 
him  solemnly,  and  promptly  went  off  to  sleep  again. 
If  he  had  been  a  lover  he  might  have  felt  it  a 
grotesque  interruption  of  his  dreams,  but  being  only  a 
friend,  there  was  perhaps  no  need  for  him  to  look  as 
disconcerted  as  he  did.  He  came  to  himself  with  a 
start,  and  reflected,  with  rather  a  guilty  feeling,  that 
to  sit  and  dream  of  a  beautiful  g>l,  though  only  as  a 
friend,  was  not  the  way  to  solve  the  problems  he  had 
come  out  to  consider.  He  was  not  much  nearer  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  validity  of  Jack 
Duncombe's  claims  to  the  name  of  Eastwood,  or  as  to 
his  own  ability  to  investigate  them.  One  thing  was 
clear,  that  if  they  were  true,  the  outcast  wanderer 
was  probably  the  missing  heir  of  Eastwood,  was 
indeed  actually  Lord  Eastwood  of  Eastwood  Park. 
Little  as  Romaine  liked  the  present  possessor  of  the 
tide,  he  felt  a  good  deal  of  pity  for  him.  The  reverse 
of  fortune  would  be  far  more  bitter  than  if  he  had 
never  enjoyed  the  elevation  he  owed  to  his  cousin's 
disappearance,  and  whatever  defects  of  character 
Algernon  Eastwood  might  have,  he  was  certainly  a 
more  worthy  representative  of  the  ancient  name 
than  this  wisetched  companion  of  Texan  drovers, 
who  had  lately  been  the  recipient  of  a  Floridan 
cracker's  charity,  and   was  now  dependent   on  his 


Austin  felt,  as  he  paddled  slowly  back,  in  time  to 
avoid  the  pestilential  vapours  the  sunset  hour  would 
bring,  that  his  guest's  relationship  to  Mrs.  Damant 
was  a  mere  side  question.  The  important  aspect  of 
the  case  was  the  claim  he  had  advanced  to  the  name 
of  John  Damant  Eastwood. 

Duncombe,  or  Eastwood,  whichever  he  was,  was  lying 
on  the  couch  in  the  piazza  when  his  host  retuiuedL 


Austin  looked  at  the  wasted  face  and  pallid  cheeks, 
and  wondered  if  he  ought  to  put  his  questions  yet, 
but  the  invalid  sat  up  as  he  drew  near,  and  after  the 
first  inquiries  as  to  his  health  had  been  answered, 
Austin  found  himself  the  questioned  instead  of  the 
questioner. 

** Better?  Oh,  yes,  I'm  much  better,  thank  you. 
But,  Mr.  RouLaine,  perhaps  you'll  tell  me  now  how 
you  came  by  my  wife's  ring?" 

''  It  was  given  me  by  a  friend :  and  I  may  as  well 
tell  you,  Duncombe,  Uiat  whatever  story  you  may 
choose  to  invent  about  it,  I  shall  only  part  with  it 
with  my  life,"  said  Austin,  his  judicial  calm  all 
vanishing  before  this  attack.  Whether  the  man  was 
Jack  Duncombe  or  L(Nrd  Eastwood,.,  he  should  not 
have  Ermyntrude's  ring.  The  mere  thought  of  it 
made  Austin  ready  to  assume  that  his  story  was  false 
from  beginning  to  end. 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  for  it,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
dignity  that  sat  oddly  upon  him ;  *^  I  only  asked  you 
to  tell  me  how  it  came  into  your  possession.  If  I  can 
prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  the  ring  is  my  wife's, 
I  presume  you  will  hardly  wish  to  keep  it." 

Austin  did  not  answer  for  a  moment ;  then  he  said 
coldly — 

'•  Prove  it  first.  We  can  discuss  the  other  question 
afterwards." 

"Very  well.  If  that  is  the  Eastwood  ring,  it  has 
a  date  in  Roman  letters  at  the  back." 

"  A  date  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort !  There  is  nothing 
at  the  back  but  some  letters  which  are  probably 
initials." 

"Look  and  see.  You  will  find  the  letters  are 
MDLV— fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-five." 

Austin  looked,  and  could  not  dispute  it.  The  in- 
scription was  faint  and  worn,  and,  as  he  said,  he  had 
always  supposed  the  letters  tc'  be  initials ;  but  now 
that  their  meaning  was  explained  it  was  clear  that 
they  stood  for  the  date  suggested.  Evidently  the  ring 
described  so  accurately  was  known  to  the  man  who 
claimed  it ;  but  if  so,  how  had  it  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  Damant?  John  Damant  Eastwood, 
if  that  was  his  name,  looked  triumphantly  at  Austin's 
agitated  face. 

"  Have  I  proved  my  case,  Mr.  Romaine  ?  And  will 
you  tell  me  where  you  got  the  ring?" 

"  It  was  given  me,"  said  Austin  slowly,  "  by  Miss 
Damant." 

He  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  withhold  the  in- 
formation, but  he  was  not  prepared  for  its  effect  on 
his  mysterious  guest. 

''By  Miss  Damant?"  he  exclaimed,  getting  up  in 
great  agitation.     "Is  her  name  FrmytUmde?" 

"Yes,"  said  Austin,  with  white  lips.  What  was  he 
going  to  hear  7 

"  She  is  alive,  then  I  My  child,  my  little  Ermyn- 
trude  ! "  muttered  Eastwood.  He  looked  at  Austin 
with  wild,  eager  eyes.  "  Tell  me  about  her  ! "  he 
cried.    "You  say  you  know  her,  do  you  not?" 

"I  know  Miss  Damant;  but  I  don't  see  how  she 
can  be  your  daughter,"  said  Austin,  fighting  against 
his  conviction  of  the  truth.  He  sat  down  again, 
p&nting  a  little,  and  feeling  almost  stunned.  This 
was  the  explanation  of  that  haunting  likeness,  was 
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it?  And  was  it  his  hand  that  was  to  restore  to  £r- 
m3mtmde  a  father  like  this  ?  "  Your  name,  you  say, 
is  Eattmwd ;  and  besides,  Mrs.  Damant  is  a  widow," 
he  cried,  in  a  sort  of  desperate  protest,  that  he  felt  to 
be  unavailinpT  even  before  the  other  spoke. 

"  My  name  U   Eastwood,  but  I  married  as  John 
Damant,  and  my  wife  never  knew  me  by  any  other 
name.      It  is  no  wonder  if  she  believes  herself  a 
widow,     poor     soul ! 
She  has  neither  seen 
me  nor  heard  of  me 
for  twenty  years." 

'*  But    how  —  but 

why ? "       Austin 

stammered,  unutter- 
ably shocked  at  an 
avowal  that  was  only 
not  brutal  because  of 
the  self-reproaoh  in 
the  eyes  that  were 
like  Ermyntrude's. 

"  You  mean,  why 
did  I  leave  my  wife 
and  child.'  Well,  it's 
an  old  story  now,  but 
if  you  care  to  hear 
it,  you  can.  You 
wouldn't  think,  to 
look  at  me,  that  I  had 
ever  been  prosperous 
enough  to  owe  my  ' 
creditors  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds. 
Well,  I  was ;  and  as 
I'd  nothing  to  pay 
it  with,  I  just  made 
tracks.  I  knew  my 
wife  would  go  back 
to  her  own  people, 
and  I've  no  doubt 
she  did." 

"  She  is  living  with 
her  father  now.'* 

"  And  is  better  ofif 
than  she  would  have  been  with  me.      She  was  too 
good  for  me  always,  poor  girl ;  and  I  believe  the  best 
thing  I  ever  did  for  her  was  when  I  took  my  passage 
for  New  York." 

**And  you  never  wrote  to  her?" 

*'What  was  the  use?  I  always  meant  to  write 
when  things  mended,  only,  you  see,  they  never  did 
mend.  And  then  I  heard  from  my  cousin  Algernon 
that  they  had  left  the  old  place,  and  he  had  lost  all 
trace  of  them." 

"Algernon?    That  is  Lord  Eastwood,  I  suppose?" 

"  No ;  he  's  my  cousin.  I  didn't  know  Lord  East- 
wood ;  he  was  a  cousin  of  some  kind  too,  but  only  a 
very  distant  one." 

"The  old  Lord  Eastwood  is  dead.  Is  it  possible 
you  did  not  know  ?  "  cried  Austin.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
say  you  never  saw  the  advertisement?" 

"What  advertisement?" 

"  In  the  Timrt  a  year  ago,  fer  John  Damant  East- 
wood." 


"I  haven't  seen  an  English  newspaper  for  years. 
Who  wanted  me,  and  what  was  it  for  I "  asked  this 
unconscious  heir  of  Eastwood,  with  an  indifference 
that  Austin  did  not  know  whether  to  regard  as 
ridiculous  or  sublime. 

That  the  man  before  him  was  not  only  the  father 
of  Ermyntrude  Damant,  but  was  in  very  truth  John 
Damant  Eastwood,  Austin  no  longer  doubted  ;   and 

his  ignorance  of  the 
advertisement  was  an 
additional  proof  of 
his  good  faith.  It 
was  evident  that  he 
had  no  suspicion  of 
his  cousin's  accession 
to  the  title,  or  of  his 
own  claims  to  it.  But 
when  Austin  had  put 
the  facts  briefly  be- 
fore him,  indifference 
disappeared. 

*'I  must  go  home 
and  claim  my  rights,'* 
he  eaid,  "if  only  for 
my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter's sake." 

And  Austin  Ro- 
maine  entirely  agreed. 


Her  arms  were  round  his  neck."- p.  891. 


CHAPTEB  XVI.— 
BABON     EASTWOOD. 

'*Tlie    rank    is   but    the 
guinea  stamp, 
Tlie  man  *8  tlie  gold  for 
a'  that." 

"Bless  my  life!" 
said  old  Mr.  Romaine ; 
"  bless — ^my — life  !  " 

There  was  no  one 
in  the  office  but  him- 
self. Lenny  was  in 
Switzerland,  trying 
to  walk  off  his  low 
spirits,  for  Lenny  had 
taken  his  rejection  much  more  to  heart  than  Tessa 
had  expected,  and  had  indeed  shown  a  depth  of  feel- 
ing under  all  his  easy  insaucianre  that  neither  Tessa 
nor  anyone  else  had  given  him  credit  for. 

The  office  looked  very  empty  to  Mr.  Romaine  with- 
out Lenny's  bright  smile,  but  this  morning  he  was 
glad  that  his  son  was  away.  He  told  himself,  indeed, 
with  the  tender  self-deception  parents  use,  that  he 
was  sorry,  very  sorry,  for  the  absence  he  could  not 
help  feeling  a  relief  ;  he  assured  himself  that  if 
Lenny  had  only  been  there  his  advice  would  have 
been  most  valuable,  and  his  help  all  but  indispensable  ; 
but  in  the  secret  places  of  the  heart — into  which  none 
of  us,  perhaps,  are  very  eager  to  pry— he  was  con- 
scious of  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  on  this 
occasion  Lenny's  advice  would  not  have  been  particu- 
larly worth  having,  and  even  that  Lenny's  help  might 
have  done  more  harm  than  good.  For  Lenny  was 
impetuous  both  in  speech  and  action,  and  Lenny's 
fatiier  had  learnt  to  know  that  impetuosity  was  a 
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danpferouB  thing  in  a  lawyer's  oflioe.  He  had  been 
impetuous  himself  once,  but  he  knew  better  now ; 
and  startling  as  the  news  he  had  just  received  was, 
he  subdued  his  excitement,  and  only  laid  the  letter 
down,  and  ejaculated  very  slowly  and  softly — 

'*  Bless  my  life !  bless — my— life  ! " 

He  did  not  speak  much  above  his  breath,  for  the 
door  of  the  outer  office  was  open,  and  the  scratching 
of  a  pen  showed  that  the  clerk  was  there.  He  got  up 
and  closed  the  door,  and  then  he  came  back  to  his 
chair  and  read  the  letter  once  more. 

It  was  a  letter  from  Austin  Romaine,  telling  the 
story  of  his  meeting  with  John  Damant  Eastwood,  of 
Eastwood's  identity  with  Mrs.  Damant's  husband, 
and  of  his  determination  to  claim  the  title  and 
estates  now  in  the  possession  of  his  cousin  Algernon. 
Austin  was  coming  home  with  him  himself,  he  said, 
for  Eastwood  was  still  too  great  an  invalid  to  travel 
alone.  They  would  start  immediately,  and  might  be 
expected  any  day  after  the  arrival  of  his  letter.  He 
thought  that  his  uncle  ought  to  communicate  with 
Lord  Eastwood  at  once,  and  also,  if  possible,  prepare 
Mrs.  Bamant  for  the  meeting  that  awaited  her.  "  It 
will  be  such  a  shock,"  Austin  wrote,  "  after  thinking 
herself  a  widow  all  these  years." 

But  Mr.  Romaine  knew  more  about  that  than 
Austin  did.  He  knew  that  Mrs.  Damant  was  aware 
that  her  husband  might  be  living,  and  that  the 
unccrta'nty  which  shrouded  his  fate  was  the  best 
preparation  she  could  have.  What  she  did  not  know 
was  his  identity  with  the  missing  heir  of  Eastwood, 
and  this  he  was  inclined  to  withhold  from  her  still. 
It  might  be  all  as  Austin  said,  but  on  the  other  liand 
the  man  might  be  an  impostor,  and  at  all  events  it 
would  be  well  to  wait  and  see.  That  he  was  Mrs. 
Damant's  husband,  Mr.  Romaine  did  not  doubt ;  his 
recognition  of  the  ring— on  which  Austin  had  dwelt 
at  length — was  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  that; 
but  the  Eastwood  heirship  was  another  matter. 

"And  Damant  was  always  a  scoundrel,"  reflected 
Mr.  Romaine ;  "his  desertion  of  that  angel  of  a  woman 
was  proof  enough  of  that !  It  would  not  surprise  me 
if  this  claim  of  his  was  just  another  piece  of  villainy." 

He  would  say  nothing,  he  determined,  of  that  part 
of  Austin's  letter,  not  even  that  John  Damant  called 
himself  Eastwood  now. 

"  He  has  had  a  dozen  other  aliases,  I  daresay  I " 
thought  Mr.  Romaine,  as  he  went  round  to  the  Close 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  he  hoped  the  Canon 
and  Tessa  would  be  taking  their  evening  walk.  It 
would  be  time  enough  to-morrow  to  inform  Lord 
Eastwood  of  his  cousin's  claims,  but  he  could  not 
leave  Mrs.  Damant  unwarned  of  the  possibility  of  her 
husband's  appearance  in  Ely.  Had  not  Austin  said 
they  might  arrive  at  any  moment? 

So  Mr.  Romaine  braced  himself  to  his  task,  and  set 
out  for  the  Close,  feeling  keenly  the  sharp  irony  of  the 
circumstances  that  had  chosen  him,  of  all  men,  to  bear 
the  news.  Mrs.  Damant  was  alone,  as  he  had  expected, 
and  was  lying  on  the  couch,  by  the  open  drawing- 
room  window,  just  as  she  had  been  lying  that  autumn 
afternoon,  a  year  ago,  when  he  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife.  The  contrast  of  the  two  situations  could  not 
but  strike  the  man  who  had  come  now  on  so  different 


an  errand,  who  had  come  not  to  speak  of  his  own  love, 
but  to  tell  her  that  the -husband  of  her  youth  was 
alive,  and  was  coming  to  her  again.  He  hardly  knew 
how  to  begin,  but  the  memory  of  that  other  time  was 
stirring  so  strongly  in  his  heart,  that  almost  un- 
consciously he  began  to  speak  of  that. 

"  Do  you  remember  last  September  ?  "  he  said,  "  and 
the  question  I  asked  you  then  ?  No  " —  putting  out  a 
disclaiming  hand,  as  she  flushed,  and  turned  away  her 
head — "  do  not  gpet  up— do  not  be  afraid  I  I  am  not 
going  to  say  anything  of  that  sort  now.  I  was  only 
going  to  ask  you  if  you  remembered  what  you  told 
me  then,  about  your  husband  ? " 

"I  told  you  the  truth,  the  unhappy  truth,  that  I 
did  not  know  if  he  was  alive  or  dead." 

"And  now?" 

"I  know  no  more  than  I  did  then." 

She  had  half  risen,  and  was  looking  at  him  with 
a  dawning  wonder  in  her  eyes. 

"  Ah,  you  know  no  more  I  You  would  be  glad  to 
know,  would  you  not,  my  friend  ? " 

"  Glad  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  She  turned  to  him 
with  vivid  questioning,  alert,  alarmed,  suspicious  in 
a  moment,  and  overthrowing  all  his  little  plans 
for  "breaking"  the  intelligence.  "You  know  some- 
thing I "  she  cried,  with  quick  conviction.  "  You  have 
heard  of  him — ah !   I  see  it  in  your  face." 

'*  Yes,"  he  admitted,  "  I  have  heard  of  him,  and  I 
came  up  to  tell  you  at  once."        , 

She  drew  her  breath  with  an  effort. 

*'  Is  he  alive  ? "  she  whispered,  with  a  look  that 
went  to  his  heart.  Was  it  indeed  better  for  her  that 
he  was  able  to  assure  her  that  her  husband  lived  ? 

"  Yes,  he  is  alive — but  he  has  been  ilL  He  w  ill. 
You— you  must  expect  to  find  him  changed " 

"  Oh,  I  know.    But  to  see  him— to  see  him  a^-ain  I " 

If  ever  Mr.  Romaine  had  cherished  the  hope  that 
Mary  Damant  would  some  day  care  for  him,  it  died 
there  and  then,  slain  by  the  rapture  in  her  eyes. 

"  Is  he  litre  ?  "  she  asked  suddenly,  with  quivering 
lips. 

"  No,  but  he  may  be  to-morrow.  He  is  on  the  way 
now,  and  Austin  is  coming  with  him.  It  was  Austin 
who  found  him  out." 

He  thought  afterwards  that  the  surprise  of  this 
helped  her  to  regain  self-controL  For  a  moment  she 
had  seemed  on  the  verge  of  passionate  weeping,  but  she 
checked  herself  as  she  heard  that  Austin  was  with  her 
husband,  and  began  eagerly  to  ask  how  it  was  they 
were  together. 

Then  he  told  her  all  he  knew,  only  omitting  all 
reference  to  Eastwood,  or  the  Eastwood  name.  By 
the  time  the  Canon  and  Tessa  came  back  from  their 
tranquil  walk,  Mrs.  Damant  had  heard  all  that  Mr. 
Romaine  could  tell  her,  except  the  possibility  that 
the  husband  now  on  his  way  to  her  might  perhaps 
have  a  coronet  to  lay  at  her  feet. 

He  told  the  Canon,  however,  taking  him  apart,  and 
leaving  the  mother  and  daughter  to  an  interriew 
that  must  needs  be  memorable  to  both.  He  knew 
instinctively  that  something  was  needed  to  gild  the 
bitter  pill  of  his  son-in-law's  return  for  the  justly  in- 
dignant father,  but  the  Canon  would  not  accept  the 
gilding. 
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''If  Damant  says  it,  it  is  probably  a  lie/'  he  said 
bitterly.  "  Ood  forg-ive  me  if  I  wronj?  him,  but  that 
is  how  it  seems  to  me.  I  would  .rather  have  seen 
Mary  in  her  j^rave  than  have  (»  grive  her  up  to  him. 
And  Tessa  1— that  is  the  worst  of  it— TVwa.'" 

Canon  Treheme  wrun^  his  friend's  hand,  and  went 
back  into  the  house.    Tessa  met  him  with  shining  eyes. 

*' Have  you  heard,  grandpapa?  Have  you  heard  /  '* 
she  cried.  **  My  father  is  alive,  and  is  coming  back 
to  us !   my  father " 

She  stopped,  checked  by  the  look  in  her  grand- 
father's face,  astonished  and  afraid.  And  then  a 
solution  offered  itself  as  natural  as  it  was  sweet. 

"  You  think  we  shall  not  care  for  yrm  now  X "  she 
said,  with  tender  reproach,    "  Oh,  grandpapa  I " 

Her  arms  were  round  his  neck,  and  her  kiaaes  on  his 
cheek,  and  the  good  Canon  said  no  word  to  betray  the 
deeper  source  of  sorrow.  But  in  the  solitude  of  his 
own  room  he  prayed  far  into  the  night,  so  far  that 
the  August  dawn  was  yellowing  the  east  before  sleep 
closed  his  eyes. 

And  Tessa  kept  vigil  too,  pacing  her  room  and 
musing  over  all  she  had  heard  to-day,  and  all  that 
the  morrow  mi^^ht  bring.  It  was  not  only  her  father 
who  was  coming,  but  her  brother  and  her  friend! 
Her  father,  with  all  her  readiness  to  welcome  him, 
could  not  but  be  a  vague  and  indistinct  figure  to  the 
daughter  who  could  not  remember  a  feature  of  his 
face,  but  there  was  nothing  indistinct  in  her  memories 
of  Austin  Romaine.  How  well  she  knew  the  outlines 
of  the  tall,  athletic  figure,  the  shape  of  the  features, 
the  pose  of  the  head ;  how  vividly  she  could  recall 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  even  the  sound  of  his  step. 
She  knew  just  how  he  would  meet  her ;  she  could  pic- 
ture the  kindly  regard  of  the  clear  grey  eyes,  the 
r  *ther  formal  courtesy  of  the  grave  brotherly  manner, 
the  sudden  sunshine  of  the  smile  that  was  so  much 
better  than  Lenny's,  the  tones  that  had  the  true  tenor 
ring  in  them,  and  the  slight  rising  inflection  peculiar 
to  the  fens. 

"  My  brother  ! "  she  said  softly,  gazing  down  upon 
the  ring  he  had  given  her,  with  eyes  that  were  sud- 
denly full  of  tears. 

Tessa  dashed  them  away  impatiently.  What  was 
there  to  cry  about,  because  her  brother  was  coming 
home  ?    She  ought  to  be  glad — she  vhi»  glad — only 

There  is  an  unacknowledged  "only"  in  most  lives. 
Whatever  Tessa's  was.  she  would  not  own  it,  even  to 
herself ;  but  the  broken  sentence  was  never  finished, 
and  Tessa's  tears  were  falling  long  after  her  grand- 
father had  dropped  asleep. 

Mr.  Romaine  went  over  to  Eastwood  Park  early  the 
next  day.  He  was  averse  from  making  so  important  a 
communication  by  letter,  and  perhaps  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  see  for  himself  what  its  effect  upon 
Lord  Eastwood  would  be.  The  more  the  acute  old 
lawyer  thought  it  over,  the  more  the  conviction  forced 
itself  upon  him  that  Lord  Eastwood  had  not  acted 
quite  squarely  in  the  matter.  If  Mrs.  Damant's  hus- 
band was  in  truth  John  Damant  Eastwood,  Algernon 
Eastwood  must  have  known  it.  He  had  known  Mrs. 
Damant  in  the  early  years  of  her  married  life ;  he 
must  have  known  that  she  was  his  cousin's  wife ;  he 
must  have  known  that,  if  John  Damant  Eastwood 


was  dead,  it  was  Tessa,  not  himself,  who  stood  next  in 
the  succession.  He  must  have  known  it,  he  did  know 
it,  Mr.  Romaine  felt  sure.  He  had  not  forgotten 
Algernon's  visit  to  Ely  in  the  old  lord's  lifetime,  his 
curious  demeanour  in  his  own  office,  his  call  upon 
Mrs.  Damant,  any  more  than  he  forgot  Lord  East- 
wood's subsequent  attentions  to  Tessa,  or  the  offer 
which  everyone  credited  him  with  having  made. 

''  Why,  bless  my  life ! "  said  Mr.  Romaine,  as  he 
trotted  his  stout  old  cob  along  the  level  Eastwood 
Road,  **  I  believe  he  knew  it  all  along.  If  he  didn't 
know  Jack  Eastwood  was  alive,  he  knew  Tessa  was 
his  daughter,  and  wanted  to  make  himself  safe  by 
marrying  her.  It's  as  neat  a  piece  of  scheming  as 
I  've  come  across  for  many  a  long  day,  and  I  'm  glad 
the  lassie  had  the  spirit  to  refuse  him.  She'll  be 
Lady  Eastwood  in  her  own  right  some  day,  and  no 
thanks  to  him.  T  was  a  pity  Lenny  couldn't  pull  it 
off,  poor  boy — ^but  there's  no  accounting  for  the 
whims  of  girls." 

But  for  all  his  conviction  that  Eastwood  had  kept 
silence  when  silence  was  only  another  name  for 
fraud,  he  could  not  help  being  sorry,  as  he  rode 
through  the  Park  that  might  shortly  have  another 
owner,  for  the  man  whose  new  honours  were  so  soon 
to  be  taken  from  him,  whose  new  wealth  was  to  melt 
from  his  grasp  before  he  had  well  tasted  the  sweets 
of  possession.  What  would  Lord  Eastwood  say,  he 
wondered,  when  he  heard  his  news  /  Would  he  show 
fight,  or  would  he  confess  his  guilt? 

Lord  Eastwood  did  neither.  He  turned  very  white 
as  he  read  Austin  Romaiue's  letter,  but  he  neither 
confessed  nor  denied  the  charges  that,  to  Mr.  Romaine's 
mind,  seemed  so  clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  facts 
it  contained. 

"  If  the  man  your  nephew  has  picked  up  is  really 
my  cousin  Jack,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  him,"  he 
said  with  dignity  ;  ''or  at  least  I  shall  endeavour  to 
be  so.  Of  course  I  have  always  known  that  he  might 
turn  up,  and  I  can  only  feel  thankful  there  is  only 
a  nine-months'  tenancy  to  render  an  account  of.  The 
mesne  profits  would  have  been  a  more  formidable 
affair  in  a  few  years'  time." 

'*  It  seen  to  me  that  the  chief  question  is.  did  you 
know  tliat  Mrs.  Damant  was  your  cousin's  wife?" 
said  Mr.  Romaine ;  but  Lord  Eastwood  only  looked  at 
him  with  cold  displeasure. 

''Do  you  mean  to  insult  me?"  he  asked,  and  the 
lawyer  could  only  apologise  and  disclaim.  But  as  hti 
rode  home  again  he  remembered  that  his  question  had 
not  been  answered. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  them  that  on  the 
arrival  of  the  man  who  claimed  to  be  the  long-lost 
Jack  Eastwood,  his  cousin  should  be  sent  for  at 
once ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  summons  came. 

Two  days  later  Austin  Romaine  walked  into  his 
uncle's  office,  and  told  him  that  John  Daman' 
Eastwood  was  his  guest  at  Elibank.  They  had 
arrived  the  night  before,  and  Austin  had  taken  him 
straight  to  his  house. 

"  He  was  too  ill  to  think  of  an  hotel ;  and  besides, 
he  has  no  money,  and  I  have  none  to  waste,  so  I 
thought  he  had  better  be  at  Elibank  till  things  were 
settled,"  Austin  explained. 
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"He  didn't  go  to  his  wife,  thea?"  said  Mr. 
Bomaine. 

*'  He  does  not  know  if  she  will  see  him.  I  am 
going  roond  to  ask  her  now.  But  I  think  she  will 
— I  am  sore  she  would  forgive,  if  she  knew  all  he 
has  been  through,  and  how  truly  he  repents " 

"  She  will  go  to  him,  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Romaine. 


were  numbered,  and  before  the  time  fixed  for  Austin^s 
return  to  America,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  a  dying 
man. 

His  wife  and  daughter  nursed  him  with  unremit- 
ting devotion,  and  perhaps  it  was  well  for  all  that 
they  had  only  seen  him  in  the  softening  atmosphere 
of  a  sick-chamber.     The   traces  of   the  intervening 


"He  trottea  lils  stout  old  cob  along."— p.  \ 


"And  you  think  she  will  forgive?" 
'*  I  know  that  she  has  forgiven  long  ago." 
It  was  true.  Mrs.  Damant  had  so  entirely  forgiven 
her  erring  husband  that  she  had  almost  forgotten 
there  was  anything  to  forgive.  She  went  to  him 
at  once,  and  her  perfect  and  complete  recognition 
left  Algernon  Eastwood  no  loophole  for  disputing 
his  cousin's  identity. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  made  no  attempt  to  do  so. 
He  left  Eastwood  Park  at  once  and  went  abroad,  and 
his  cousin  refused  to  take  any  proceedings  against 
him.  The  title  had  come  to  the  rightful  heir  at  last, 
and  perhaps  the  new  Lord  Eastwood  was  not  anxious 
to  give  the  publicity  of  a  law-suit  to  the  dark  secrets 
of  his  own  career. 

It  was  a  career  that  was  manifestly  drawing  to  a 
close.  All  that  affection  could  devise,  or  that  wealth 
could  accomplish,  was  done  for  the  man  whom  Austin 
Romaine  had  rescued  from  the  cracker's  cabin,  but  it 
was  done  in  vain.    The  new  Lord  Eastwood's  days 


years,  the  coarsening  effect  of  degrading -companion- 
ship, were  less  evident  than  they  might  otherwise 
have  been,  and  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  penitence 
and  grateful  affection. 

But  above  even  the  re-awakened  love  for  wife  and 
child  was  his  grateful  and  almost  reverential  feeling 
for  Austin  Romaine. 

"  Nothing  you  can  ever  do  for  him,"  he  said  once  to 
Tessa,  '*  can  ever  repay  him  for  what  he  has  done  for 
me.  It  is  not  only  that  he  rescued  me  from  penury 
and  degradation,  that  he  took  me  in  and  fed  and 
clothed  me — he  has  done  far  more  than  that.  It  is 
through  his  instrumentality,  my  child,  that  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die." 

Tessa's  tears  fell  fast,  but  they  were  not  all  tears  of 
sorrow.  The  burthen  of  happy  gratitude  was  filling 
her  heart,  and  perhaps  of  scarcely  less  happy  pride. 
For  the  man  who  had  done  all  this  was  her  brother  and 
her  friend,  and  had  given  her  the  right  to  be  proud 
and  happy  in  his  goodness,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  praise. 
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She  did  not  g-uees  how  nearly  he  had  asked  her  if 
Bbe  could  not  give  him  more  than  friendship,  more 
even  than  a  sister's  love.  Mrs.  Romaine  had  told 
him  of  Lenny's  rejection,  and  Miss  Joan  had  told  him, 
with  many  significant  looks,  of  Algernon  Eastwood's, 
and  love  and  pride  had  waged  their  eternal  battle  in 
Austin's  breast.  If  she  had  only  been  Ermyntrude 
Damant  again,  he  thought,  or  if  he  had  not  been  a 
Floridan  planter !  But,  as  it  was,  he  was  only 
anxious  to  put  the  wide  Atlantic  between  them  once 
more.  

CHAPTER  XVII. — A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

*'Wliat  say'st  thou,  wise  one?  that  all-powerflil  love 
Can  fortune's  strung  impediment  remove?' —Crabhe. 

A  TEAR  and  a  half  has  passed  away,  and  spring  is 
smiling  on  the  fair,  level  plain  that  lies  round  East- 
wood Park.  Spring  comes  always  with  slow  and  coy 
advance  to  the  bleak  and  windy  fens  ;  young  flowers 
open  in  the  sunshine,  only  to  be  shrivelled  by  the 
east  wind's  icy  breath,  that  scorches  their  leaves  as 
if  they  had  passed  through  a  fire  ;  the  sweet  April 
day  is  followed  by  one  that  might  have  been 
cradled  amidst  November  fogs  or  December  frosts  ; 
the  treacherous  brightness  that  tempts  one  forth, 
brings  neuralgia  and  ague  and  rheumatism  in  its 
train. 

But  spring  has  ceased  coquetting  at  last,  and  opens 
a  liberal  palm.  It  is  May,  but 
a  May  that  clasps  the  hand  of 
June,  and  the  day  is  as  fair 
and  sweet  as  any  that  her 
early  promise  had  mocked  her 
lovers  withal.  The  sun  is 
shining,  the  birds  are  singing, 
a  south  wind  is  blowing,  sweet 
with  the  breath  of  lilacs  and 
cowslips,  with  the  perfume  of 
breaking  leaf  and  opening 
bud.  The  fields  are  spangled 
with  buttercups  and  daisies, 
the  hedges  are  white  with 
may,  the  rushes  are  springing 
all  along  the  dykes. 

At  Eastwood  Park  the  trees 
are  beautiful  with  the  first 
flush  of  green,  and  the  garden 
is  bright  with  flowers.  The 
house  has  lost  its  desolate  ap- 
pearance, and  has  the  thousand 
indefinite  touches  that  make  a 
home.  The  rooms  have  been 
partially  refurnished,  but  a 
cunning  hand  and  conserva- 
tive taste  have  presided  over 
the  additions  and  alterations, 
and  there  is  nothing  incon- 
gruous or  inharmonious  in  the 
result. 

It  is  a  year  and  a  half  since 
John  Damant  Eastwood  suc- 
ceeded to  his  inheritance  ;  it 
is  more  than  a  year  since  he 
was   gathered  to  his  fathers, 


Ermyntrude,  Baroness  Ea»bwood,  is  the  Lady  of  East- 
wood now,  and  a  very  fair  and  stately  chatelaine  she 
makes.  Her  mother  lives  with  her,  and  though  the 
Canon  is  supposed  to  reside  still  in  the  Close,  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  at  Eastwood  Park.  It  is  the  Canon's 
hand  that  has  guided  the  alterations  there,  the  Canon's 
cultivated  taste  that  has  kept  them  within  such 
severely  judicious  limits,  and  as  he  stands  on  the 
g-reat  terrace  this  bright  May  morning,  and  surveys 
what  is  practically  his  own  handiwork,  he  may  be 
forgiven  the  pardonable  pride  that  stirs  his  breastw 
*•  What  would  they  have  done  without  me  ? "  reflects 
the  good  Canon,  not  untruly.  "  Tessa  is  so  young,  she 
would  have  given  the  place  over  to  the  upholsterers '' 
— with  a  groan  of  horror  at  the  thought — "  and  Mary, 
poor  dear,  was  so  absorbed  in  that  man."  The  Canon 
cannot  quite  forgive  his  son-in-law's  reappearance, 
and  especially  his  wife's  devotion  to  him. 

"  And  if  he  had  been  the  best  husband  in  the  world 
she  couldn't  have  lamented  him  more,"  he  thinks,  as 
he  recalls,  with  a  distinct  sense  of  injury,  the  widow's 
inconsolable  grief.  The  Canon  is  guiltily  conscious 
that  he  does  not  lament  the  late  baron  at  all,  and  is  a 
little  impatient  of  his  daughter's  tears,  and  of  the 
trailing  black  garments  in  which  she  and  Tessa  still 
^o  about  the  house.  But  to-day  Tessa  has  put  off 
hers.  She  comes  up  the  slope  from  the  park  in  a 
dress  of  white  muslin,  richly  embroidered,  and  with 
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a  spray  of  lilao  at  ih6  throat,  and  the  Canon's 
spiritR  quite  revive  at  the  sijyht.  If  she  would  only 
smile  he  thinks,  as  she  used  to  do,  he  would  be  quite 
content 

But  Tessa's  smiles  have  grown  rare.  She  is  quite 
happy,  she  protests — the  Canon  would  like  it  better  if 
she  looked  happy,  instead  of  proclaiming  the  fact 
with  unnecessary  insistence — but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
she  is  graver  than  a  girl  of  twenty-three  should  be. 
She  says,  if  any  of  those  privileged  to  comment  on 
her  looks  accuse  her  of  undue  gravity,  that  it  is  "  the 
burthen  of  an  honour  untx)  which  she  was  not  bom ; " 
but  she  bears  her  new  dignities  too  easily  for  that 
explanation  to  have  much  weight  Her  grandfather 
wonders  sometimes  if  Leonard  Romaine's  engagement 
to  Clare  Pembroke  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  The 
engagement  has  just  been  announced,  and  Miss  Joan 
is  great  on  the  subject  of  propinquity,  but  Tessa's 
approval  and  delight  have  a  genuine  ring  that  rather 
upsets  her  grandfather's  theory.  Then  the  old  man 
falls  to  wondering  if  Tessa's  heart  has  been  touched 
by  any  of  the  men  round  about  The  great  county 
houses  have  vied  in  their  attentions  to  the  young 
baroness  in  her  own  right,  and  though  her  mourning, 
no  less  than  her  inclination,  has  prevented  her  going 
much  into  society,  Lady  Eastwood  has  had  her  full 
share  of  attention,  and  has  received  more  than  one 
offer  that  Canon  Treheme  has  thought  unexceptionable. 

But  though  wooers  have  come,  of  fair  fame  and 
high  degree,  they  have  all  been  sent  empty  away, 
and  Miss  Joan  is  as  jubilant  as  she  used  to  accuse 
the  Cathedral  trebles  of  being  over  the  fate  of  the 
rich  men  in  like  case.  The  county  calls  Lady  East- 
wood fastidious  and  whimsical,  and  the  disappointed 
suitors  call  her  cold  and  unapproachable,  but  Miss 
Joan  has  her  own  theory  about  it— a  theory  quite 
different  from  Canon  Treheme's. 

"  Is  Austin  eter  coming  home  ? "  she  asked  Mrs. 
Romaine  impatiently,  a  little  while  ago. 

*•  When  he  comes  for  Jack.  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is 
to  be  this  year  or  next,"  said  Mrs.  Romaine  placidly. 
"  Next  year,  I  hope .'  I  m  in  no  hurry  to  part  with 
my  Jack." 

Miss  Flora  or  Miss  Letitia  %ould  certainly  have 
found  something  friendly  and  sympathetic  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  the  impending  parting,  but  Miss  Joan 
said  nothing  at  all.  She  only  shook  her  fist  behind 
Mrs.  Romaine's  unconscious  head,  and  then  she  went 
home  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Austin  Romaine. 

Whether,  as  Austin  always  averred,  he  had  always 
intended  to  come  for  Jack  that  year ;  or  whether,  as 
Miss  Joan  stoutly  protested,  it  was  her  letter  that 
brought  him,  he  walked  into  the  Miss  Pattersons'  tiny 
drawing-room  one  morning  early  in  June,  and  Miss 
Joan  bestowed  a  hearty  kiss  upon  him,  to  her  sisters' 
shocked  surprise. 

"My  dear  boy!"  she  cried,  "I  never  was  so  de- 
lighted in  my  life  I  And  how  are  you?  And  have 
you  come  home  for  good?" 

'*  Don't  you  know  that  my  home  is  in  Florida 
now?" 

'*As  if  you  couldn't  send  Jack  to  look  after  your 
oranges,  and  as  if  the  alligators  couldn't  eat  each 
other  without  your  help  I    But  come  out  iuto  th^ 


gaideB.  I've  a  hundred  things  to  say  to  yon,  laid 
four  people  in  a  room  the  size  of  this  is  too  mndi  {or 
anything." 

And  then  for  the  next  half -hour  Miss  Flora  and 
Miss  Letitia  were  edified  or  scandaliaed  by  the  sifht 
of  Miss  Joan  and  Austin  Romaine  iwA^iwtttii^g  up  and 
down  the  narrow  path  in  the  little  garden,  wben 
Miss  Joan's  crinoline  made  havoc  of  the  pinks  in  tlw 
borders,  and  Austin's  masculine  tread  encroached  so 
often  on  the  neatly  trimmed  box-edging  that  the 
sisters  could  hardly  refrain  from  rushing  out  to  warn 
him  off  it. 

The  conversation  was  an  earnest  and  apparentlj  a 
stormy,  one ;  and  when  Miss  Joan  came  back  into  the 
house,  her  kind,  strong  old  face  was  wrinkled  and 
perturbed. 

"Of  all  the  pig-headed,  obstinate  f ,    Well!" 

as  her  sisters  put  their  fingers  to  their  ears — "^donhe^u 
if  you  like  it  better — that  young  man  is  the  pi|:- 
headedest,"  she  said.  And  then  she  went  up-stain. 
and  began  to  tidy  her  wardrobe — an  operation  that  in 
Miss  Joan  always  betokened  distress  of  mind. 

"But  at  least  he's  on  the  spot,"  she  reflected  con- 
solingly,  as  she  smoothed  the  last  handkerchief,  and 
put  tiie  last  bag  of  lavender  in  its  place.  "  He 's  on  the 
spot,  and  if  anything  will  do  it,  it's  propinquity!" 

And  meanwhile  Austin  Romaine  was  walking  home 
alone,  a  good  deal  more  disturbed  by  his  conversation 
with  Miss  Joan  than  he  had  allowed  her  to  gum. 
That  audacious  old  woman  had  asked  him  point  blanl: 
why  he  did  not  marry  Tessa,  and  he  had  answea-d 
her  truthfully — 

"  Because,  for  one  thing,  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  she 
is  Lady  Eastwood." 

"  As  if  that  mattered ! "  cried  Miss  Joan. 

"  I  don't  choose  to  live  on  my  wife's  bounty,"'  said 
Austin;  "and  besides,  Lady  Eastwood  does  not  can* 
for  me  in  that  way " 

"  H'm  ! "  said  Miss  Joan. 

It  was  a  mere  inarticulate  grunt,  but  its  eloquence 
made  Austin  Romaine  colour  all  over  his  bronzed  and 
sunburnt  face,  and  brought  his  speech  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion.  He  was  thinking  over  it  as  he  walked 
home  along  the  familiar  "  drove "  that  day ;  and  he 
was  thinking  of  it  still,  as  he  went  through  Eastwood 
Park  on  the  morrow,  to  make  the  call  whioh  oourtesj 
and  friendship  alike  demanded,  but  which  he  assured 
himself,  as  he  had  assured  Miss  Joan  yesterday,  was 
only  a  token  of  the  brotherly  interest  which  was  all 
that  Lady  Eastwood  desired,  or  that  he  had  to  offer 
her. 

"  Very  well ! "  Miss  Joan  had  said  tartly.  **  It  i* 
all  very  fine  and  disinterested,  I  have  no  doubt— only 
why  a  girl  is  to  be  left  to  break  her  heart  becaase  the 
man  she  loves  is  too  proud  to  say  he  loves  her,  I  don't 
quite  see." 

It  was  ringing  in  Austin's  ears  now. 

"  The  man  she  loves  1 "  Only  what  did  Miss 
Joan  know  about  it  ?  But  the  mere  thought  of  it 
made  his  pulses  leap  and  his  brain  reel. 

And  then  he  ground  his  heel  into  the  soft  fen  wiL 
and  told  himself  that  he  was  not  a  fortune-hunter, 
and  that  nothing  Miss  Joan  could  say  should  induo^? 
him  to  appear  qoq. 
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Lady  Bastwood  was  at  home,  the  Bervant  said,  and 
as  he  went  along  the  hall  ixe  could  hear  the  sound  of 
singing — singing  that  was  too  full  and  rich  and  sweet 
to  be  anyone's  but  hers.  It  was  the  song  she  had 
sung  that  evening  when  he  thought  she  had  accepted 
Lenny,  when  the  sight  of  Lenny's  happiness  had  been 
almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  And  now  he  knew 
that  she  had  never  loved  his  cousin  I  But  these  were 
not  the  thoughts  with  which  to  meet  her,  he  told 
himself  severely ;  and  then  he  heard  his  name  in  tones 
of  shy  welcome,  and  saw  as  through  a  mist  the 
woman  he  might  have  loved  if  she  had  not  been  a 
baroness.  That  was  how  he  put  it  to  himself,  while 
the  room  went  madly  round,  and  Ermyntrude's 
voice  came  as  if  from  somewhere  very  far  away — per- 
haps from  heaven  itself  I  Presently  his  vision 
cleared,  and  he  was  able  to  look  at  her.  She  had 
not  altered,  he  thought,  except  that  she  was  a  little 
thinner,  and  paler,  and  graver— or  was  it  sadder? 
— ^than  before.  He  remembered,  with  a  serrenwnt  de 
cceur,  that  Miss  Joan  had  said  something  about 
women  breaking  their  hearts — was  this  how  they 
looked  when  they  did? 

He  put  the  thought  hastily  aside,  for  indeed  it 
moved  him  to  a  passionate  sympathy  he  dared  not 
show,  and  did  not  know  how  to  hide ;  but  Tessa 
divined  that  something  was  amiss. 

'*  What  is  it,  Austin  I ''  she  asked,  breaking  in  upon 
his  incoherent  inquiries  for  her  mother  and  the  Canon. 
*'Am  I  not  your  sister,  and  may  I  not  know/" 

"Know  what/" 

"  What  it  is  that  troubles  you — for  you  are  troubled, 
I  think/" 

**  Ay,  God  knows ! "  he  said,  very  low.  And  then  he 
broke  out  passionately — ^'  How  can  a  man  not  be 
troubled,  who  loves  a  woman  above  him  in  rank,  in 
station,  in  wealth,  in  everything — who  sees  happiness 
within  his  reach — such  happiness  as  man  has  never 
yet  known  on  this  sinful  earth  of  ours — and  may 
not  put  out  his  hand  to  take  it?  That  is  my  case, 
Ermyntrude;  and — somehow — I  am  not  naan  enough 
to  bear  it." 

He  turned  away  as  if  to  go,  but  the  sound  of  her 
voice  held  him  against  his  will. 

"  Your  case  / "  she  said  softly.  "  But — but  perhaps 
you  are  mistaken.  Perhaps  the  girl  you — care  for — is 
not  as  cold  and  heartless  as  you  think." 


"  I!  That  is  the  last  thing'  she  is,  or  that  I  think 
her." 

"Then  why  are  you  unhappy?  Women  cannot 
show  their  feelings,  but  perhaps  she — perhaps  she 
cares  too." 

The  faltering,  sweet  suggestion  struck  him  dumb 
and  motionless  as  a  statue.  If  he  had  spoken,  he 
must  have  told  her  all ;  if  he  had  moved,  he  must 
have  caught  her  to  his  heart.  And  he  was  a  Floridan 
orange-farmer,  and  she  was  Baroness  Eastwood !  He 
looked  at  her  in  despairing  silence. 

**  Austin,"  she  said  unsteadily, "  will  you  not  tell  me 
— who  it  U?^^ 

"No,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  cannot.  It  is  the  one 
thing  you  could  ask  me  that  I  cannot  and  I  will 
not  do." 

"Why  not?" 

**  Because,  having  lost  all  else,  I  will  not  lose  my 
self-respect.  Did  I  not  tell  you  how  far  above  me 
she  is,  how  rich,  and  great,  and  beautiful  ?  And  do 
you  not  know  that  I  am  poor,  and  of  no  account,  and 
nothing  to  look  at?" 

If  he  could  have  seen  her  smile  1  But  his  eyes 
never  met  hers  for  a  moment.  The  strength  of  his 
pride  was  invincible,  invincible  as  she  had  always 
thought  hers — till  now.  It  died  hard,  this  poor  pride 
of  hers,  but  it  died  there  and  then,  as  she  saw  the 
suffering  in  his  face. 

"  Austin,"  she  whispered — and  if  he  had  looked  at 
her  he  would  have  known  that  even  her  lips  were 
white — "did  you  ever  hear  what  the  Queen  did,  when 
the  Prince  came  to  Windsor,  and  could  not  say  what 
he  wanted  because  she  was  what  people  call  '  above  * 
him  ?  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  true,  but  I  have  heard 
that  she  gave  him  a  rose,  just  to  show  that  she  — 
cared." 

There  was  a  bowl  of  fragrant  roses  on  the  table 
beside  them.  Lady  Eastwood  put  out  a  trembling 
hand,  and  took  one  from  it,  crimson  herself  now  as 
any  rose  of  them  all. 

"Bo  you  like  roses,  Austin?"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
that  shook  pitifully,  as  she  held  it  shyly  towards  him. 
****** 

And  Jack  never  went  out  to  Florida  at  all,  and 
Miss  Joan  believes  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the 
virtues  of  propinquity. 

THE  END. 


AN    HOUR    WITH    THE    FRIENDS    AT   JORDANS. 


T3UCKINGHAMSHIRE,  or  the  Beeohwood  county, 
^^  though  very  much  of  an  undiscovered  land  so 
far  as  artiste  and  tourists  are  concerned,  has  played  its 
part  in  the  making  of  English  history,  and  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  sort  of  centre  of  re- 
ligious life  and  action.  The  Puritan  element  was 
very  strongly  rooted  in  South  Bucks,  and  many  of 
the  leading  Quakers  or  Friends  lived  within  a  small 


radius,  of  which  Aylesbury  was  the  moat  northerly, 
and  Ghalfont  St.  Peter^s  the  most  southerly  point. 
At  High  Wycombe  and  Chesham  there  were  import- 
ant communities  of  Friends,  and  in  the  Old  Meeting 
House  of  the  former  town  (now  occupied  as  a  Sun- 
day-school) G^rge  Fox  is  known  to  have  preached ; 
and  when  they  were  persecuted  for  such  offences  as 
using  "  thee  "  and  "  thou "  in  conversation,  and  for 
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ref  oBing  to  uncover  their  heads  in  places  of  worship 
or  before  their  superiors,  it  was  in  Ajlesbury  gaol 
that  they  were  imprisoned. 

Jordans  is  the  principal  Friends'  burial-place  in 
South  Bucks,  though  there  are  others  near  Amersham, 
at  Haddenham,  Meadle,  and  Chesham;  but  because 
William  Penn,  and  his  friend  and  father-in-law,  Isaac 
Pennington  and  Thomas  Ellwood,  are  buried  there, 
Jordans,  the  Quaker  Santa  ,Crooe,  has  become  quite 
a  place  of  note,  and  the  number  of  American  citizens 
who  annually  visit  it  is  quite  eitraordinary.  It  is 
embosomed  in  woods  almost  as  thick  as  the  "forest 
primeval,"  and  is  about  half-way  between  Beaconsfield 
and  Ghalfont  St  Giles.  The  route  ordinarily  taken 
by  people  who  come  from  London  is  by  rail  to  Ux- 
bridge,  and  thence  along  the  turnpike  road  leading  to 
Grerrard's  Cross  Common,  under  the  low  wall  of  Bul- 
strode  Park,  and  up  a  lane  on  the  rig7it  which  was  cut 
through^  the  very  heart  of  the  beech  wood  centuries 
ago,  and  then  led  (as  it  leads  now)  through  an  unin- 
habited region  where  the  coo  of  the  wood-pigeon  and 
the  twittering  of  smaller  birds  are  the  only  sounds 
that  break  the  stillness  of  the  green  solitudes. 

All  that  is  certainly  known  about  the  spot  is  that 
in  1671  it  was  conveyed  by  deed  from  William  Russell 
to  Thomas  EUwood  (a  leading  Quaker)  and  others, 
and  in  1688  a  meeting-house  is  mentioned,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  "new-built  house  and  tenement  called 
New  Jordans"  is  alluded  to.  From  this  we  might 
almost  infer  that  there  had  been  an  old  house  or 
building  of  some  kind  on  the  selfsame  spot. 

The  meeting-houee,  now  exactly  two  hundred  years 
old,  is  the  plainest  of  the  plain,  with  bare  white- 
washed walls,  brick  floor,  and  a  slightly  raised 
platform  at  one  end.  Under  the  same  roof,  and 
with  a  door  and  upper  windows  opening  into  the 
meeting-house,  is  a  good-sized  down-stairs  room,  with 
a  famous  large  fireplace  and  bedrooms  above.  When 
any  noted  and  eloquent  preachers  were  to  be  heard, 
the  congregation  was  wont  to  overflow  the  main 
building,  and  then  many  would  ascend  the  staircase, 
and,  throwing  open  the  shutters,  would  sit  and 
stand  round  the  windows,  where  they  could  hear 
every  word  and  note  every  gesture.  It  was  quite 
necessary  to  have  accommodation  of  some  kind,  as 
the  worshippers  at  Jordans  walked  and  rode  thither 
from  long  distances,  and  must  often  have  arrived 
"  wet,  wet,  and  weary,"  and  glad  enough  to  dry 
their  clothes  and  warm  themselves  at  the  roaring 
flre  of  logs  on  the  wide  hearth.  Meetings  are  still 
held  here  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and 
are  frequently  crowded,  especially  on  Thursdays. 

Among  the  early  Quakers  tombstones  were  pro- 
hibited because  tie  relatives  of  those  who  died 
were  not  content  with  inscribing  merely  the  names 
and  ages  of  the  departed,  but  added  thereto 
epitomes  of  their  lives  and  virtues.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  Jordans  burial-ground  only 
showed  a  succession  of  grass-grown  mounds,  but 
some  fifty  years  ago  the  rule  was  reversed,  and  those 
who  chose  to  mark  the  graves  of  their  dead  with 
small  headstones  were  x)ennitted  to  do  so.  The 
Friends  to  whom  Jordans  belongs  at  once  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  and    erected  stones  to 


mark  all  such  graves  as  could  be  identified  from  their 
registry.  The  most  interesting  group  comprises 
those  of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  lies  with  his  second  wife  close  to  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  gentle  and  beautiful  bride  of  his  youth, 
Gulielma,  or  Guli,  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  the 
daughter  of  Mary  Pennington  and  her  first  husband. 
Sir  William  Springett.  Next  to  them  are  the  graves 
of  Isaac  and  Mary  Pennington,  and  behind  them  are 
their  children ;  while  at  tiie  back  of  all  rest  their 
trusty  and  well-beloved  friends  Thomas  and  Mary 
Ellwood.  Often  had  they  met  and  held  sweet 
counsel  together  in  their  pleasant  country  homes, 
and  in  death  they  were  not  divided. 

Romance  and  Quakerism  seem  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder,  but  the  romance  of  true  love  was  not  lacking 
in  the  lives  of  these  men  and  women  who  dared  and 
Buflfered  so  much  for  conscience'  sake.  First  and 
foremost  comes  the  story  of  Mary  Pennington,  the 
orphan  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Proude, 
who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Grail,  in  Guelderland. 
She  grew  up  in  the  family  of  Sir  Edward  Partridge, 
who,  besides  his  own  boys  and  girls,  had  two  nephews 
and  a  niece  living  in  his  house  with  their  widowed 
mother,  Madame  Springett,  who  was  his  sister.  It 
was  a  religious  but  not  a  strict  or  gloomy  circle,  and 
when  Mary  Proude  began  to  think  she  did  not  care 
for  the  prayers  of  the  Liturgy,  and  preferred  listening 
to  a  Puritan  preacher  rather  than  the  parish  priest, 
and  moreover  made  a  point  of  sitting  while  the  rest 
of  the  family  knelt  at  family  prayers,  her  guardian 
hnd  his  wife  did  not  like  it.  The  girl  was  quite  in 
the  cue  to  martyrise  herself,  and  Madame  Springett 
used  to  tell  her  son  William  all  about  it  in  her 
letter.-*.  He  had  kept  his  terms  at  Cambridge,  and 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  had 
at  a  very  early  age  been  knighted  by  the  King. 
Probably  there  had  always  been  a  warm  comer  in 
his  heart  for  his  pretty  young  playfellow,  and 
hearing  how  conscientious,  and,  moreover,  how  un- 
happy she  was,  he  came  home  and  begged  her  to  gfive 
him  the  right  to  protect  and  shield  her,  and  declared 
himself  entirely  at  one  with  her  in  religious  views. 
Mary  said  "  her  heart  cleaved  to  him  for  the  Lord's 
sake ; "  but  she  loved  him  for  his  own  sake  too,  and 
they  were  married  when  she  was  just  eighteen  and 
he  not  yet  twenty-one.  How  he  "  gave  thanks  to  the 
Lord  in  a  very  ffweet  and  melting  way  "  when  his  first 
child  was  born,  and  went  to  fight  at  Edgehill  when 
it  was  only  a  month  old — ^how  he  raised  a  regiment  of 
volunteers  and  became  its  colonel,  and  died  of  a 
fever  at  Arundel  when  only  twenty-three,  completes 
the  record  of  a  short  but  heroic  life.  "Come,  my 
dear,  let  me  kiss  thee  and  take  my  leave ;  no  more 
now,  no  more  ever,"  were  his  last  words  to  his  heart- 
broken young  wife.  Shortly  afterwards  was  bom 
her  second  child,  Guli,  who  became  when  grown  up 
the  wife  of  William  Penn. 

Lady  Springett  was  but  twenty  when  her  husband 
died,  and  she  seems  to  have  remained  a  widow  about 
ten  years,  till  she  married  Isaac  Pennington,  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  London  alderman,  who  at  once  gave  him 
the  estate  and  house  known  as  the  Grange,  Ghalfont 
St.  Peter's,  a  small  part  of  which  still  remains,  though 
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it  is  incorporated  with  a  modem  yilla.  It  was  during 
the  four  years*  interval  between  their  marriage  and 
settlement  in  the  country  that  they  met  with  the 
Friends,  and  recognised  in  them  the  precise  forms  of 
religious  thought  that  had  gradually  taken  shape  in 
their  own  minds,  and  at  Chalfont  they  were  important 
members  of  the  community  that  met  at  Jordans. 
The  El  I  woods  were  old  friends  of  the  Springetts, 


determined  to  join  the  Society,  and  did  so  shortly  after. 
In  course  of  time  he  became  tutor  to  the  young  Pen- 
ningtons,  and,  on  their  f  ather*s  recommendation,  reader 
for  a  few  months  to  Milton,  who  had  already  become 
blind.  Being  much  in  the  company  of  Guli  Springett, 
who  was  not  only  a  most  attractive  girl,  but  also  well 
dowered,  he  conceived  a  reverent  love  for  her,  but  had 
the  wisdom  and  honourable  feeliug  never  to  declare 


JOIU>ANa. 


and  their  son  Thomas  was  Guli*g  playfellow  and 
friend.  They  had  an  estate  at  Crowell,  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  went  to  live  there  shortly  before  the 
Pennington  family  took  up  their  abode  at  the  Grange. 
It  was  only  a  ride  of  fifteen  miles  across  country,  and 
father  and  son  soon  went  over,  but  were  astonished  to 
find  how  grave  their  friends  had  become.  The  dinner 
"was  very  handsome,  and  lacked  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but  the  want  of  mirth  and  pleasant  discourse." 
On  the  occasion  of  a  second  visit,  a  few  months  after- 
wards, the  £11  woods  went  with  their  friends  to  a 
meeting  at  an  old  house  called  "  The  Grove,*'  which, 
though  partially  rebuilt  and  embellished,  is  still 
standing,  and  Thomas  was  so  much  struck  that  he 
67 


himself.  He  comprehended,  moreover,  that  her  true 
love  had  not  yet  gone  out  to  anyone,  and  when,  in 
1668,  she  and  William  Penn  met,  he  saw  at  once  that 
"  he  for  whom  she  was  reserved "  had  come  and  con- 
quered the  citadel  of  Guli's  heart. 

For  his  religious  opinions  Isaac  Pennington  under- 
went various  imprisonments,  and  his  father's  estates 
being  confiscated,  he  lost  the  Grange,  after  which  the 
family  was  scattered,  he  being  in  Aylesbury  gaol,  hia 
wife  in  a  small  house  near  him,  some  of  the  children 
in  lodgings  at  Chalfont  with  Ellwood,  others  at 
school  at  Waltham  Abbey,  and  Guli  with  a  friend  at 
Bristol.  The  letters  written  by  the  husband  to  the 
"dear  love  whom  my  heart  is  still  with,  and  whose 
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happinese  and  fall  oontent  is  my  great  desire  and 
deligrht,"  show  how  true  and  deep  was  their  affection. 
After  his  release  the  pair  built  themselves  a  house  at 
Woodside,  near  Amersham,  which  still  stands,  but  in 
1679  they  went  into  Kent  to  see  their  tenants  in  that 
county,  and  there  Isaac  died  after  a  short  illness,  and 
was  carried  to  Jordans  for  burial.  His  widow  sur- 
vived him  only  three  years,  and  died  at  Worminic- 
hurst,  in  Sussex,  the  house  of  her  daughter  Guli,  then 
Lady  Penn,  and  she  also  was  interred  at  Jordans. 

William  Peim  and  the  fair  Guli  had  a  rather  lou^ 
and  peculiarly  blissful  courtship,  and  after  their 
marriage,  in  1672,  they  spent  a  long,  sweet  honey- 
moon at  Rickmansworth,  about  six  miles  from  Ohal- 
font.  There  they  entertained  George  and  Margaret 
Fox,  and  other  prominent  Friends,  and  there  their 
two  first  children  were  bom,  as  well  as  Springett, 
whose  grave  may  still  be  seen  at  Jordans.  Five  years 
later  they  removed  to  Worminghurst,  and  on  Lady 
Penn*s  paternal  acres  they  settled  down  comfortably 
till  the  King  paid  the  debt  he  had  long  owed  to 
Admiral  Penn  by  conferring  on  his  son  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  embarked  on  board  the 
Welcmne  in  July,  1682,  to  begin  his  duties  as  governor 
of  the  new  State.  The  parting  with  the  "  love  of  his 
youth  "  and  '*  joy  of  his  life  "  was  sad  (and  sad  indeed 
would  her  heart  have  been  had  she  known  how 
small-pox  broke  out  on  board  the  Wdc(yn\4^\  though 
she  shared  all  her  husband's  hopes  and  aspirations, 
and  looked  forward  to  going  out  to  live  with  him 
and  her  children  in  Philadelphia,  their  own  city, 
in  the  lovely  land  where  the  woods  were  scarcely 
more  impenetrable  than  those  amid  which  they  had 
lived  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  came  home,  however, 
in  about  two  years,  and  endured  many  unjust  sus- 
picions, besides  suffering  imprisonment,  and  seeing 
William  III.  annex  the  province  for  which  he 
dreamed  of  a  government  based  on  peace  and  good- 
will, to  the  colony  of  New  York.    Lady  Penn,  how- 


ever, had  fallen  into  ill-health,  and  at  length  he  had 
to  relinquish  the  hope  of  taking  her  to  the  New  World, 
and  saw  her  fading  before  his  eyes,  till  at  last,  in 
1693,  she  died  in  his  arms  with  her  head  on  his  faith- 
ful breast,  and  he  laid  her  by  her  mother's  side,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  trees  at  Jordans. 

Three  years  afterwards  William  Penn  married 
Hannah  Callowhill,  of  Bristol,  who,  during  the  first 
five  weeks  of  her  wedded  life,  most  tenderly  nursed 
Sprin;rett,  her  husband's  eldest  son,  M-ho  died,  and 
was  buried  near  his  mother.  William,  the  next  son, 
married  and  remained  in  England,  and  Letitia,  Guli's 
only  surviving  daughter,  accompanied  her  father  and 
stepmother  to  Pennsylvania  in  1699.  They  lived  for 
a  time  in  the  younfir  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  moved 
to  a  summer  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
which  they  called  Pennsbury  Manor,  while  the  larige 
tract  of  country  round  it  bore  the  name  of  Bucks 
County.  Here  they  lived  in  some  state,  and  two  sons 
were  bom  ;  but  after  a  while  they  returned  to  England, 
where  many  trials,  monetary  and  otherwise,  awaited 
them.  Going  back  to  Pennsylvania  grew  more  and 
more  impossible,  and  they  settled  at  Rusoombe.  in 
Berkshire,  where  paralysis  overtook  the  "Friend  of  the 
Indians,"  and  he  died  in  May,  1718,  and  was  carried 
across  the  lovely  rural  country  where  he  had  been 
so  well  known,  to  rest  with  his  own  people  at  Jordans. 
There,  too,  his  widow  was  brought  when  her  time 
came,  and  she  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with 
him  in  1726. 

After  the  marriage  of  sweet  Guli  Springett  to 
William  Penn,  Thomas  EUwood  chose  him  a  wife, 
Anne  Ellis,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  for  many 
years,  until,  they  also  were  gathered  to  their  brethren 
in  the  faith  in  the  burying-ground  at  Jordans.  The 
influence  and  example  of  the  Friends  must  have  been 
very  far-reaching  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they 
lived,  for  even  to  the  present  day  the  Puritan  ele- 
ment is  strong  in  SouUi  Bucks.  E.  Clarke. 


THE     SEASON'S     CHANGE. 


J  HE  later  flowers  now  find  their  grave ; 

Old  Time  is  busy  mowing ; 
October  winds  in  anger  rave, 
And  trees  are  leafless  growing. 
The  throstle's  song  is  hushed  ;  once  more 

The  swallow  hath  departed ; 
Still  boundless  blessings  are  in  store 
For  you,  the  hopeful-hearted. 

Bright  berries  cluster  on  the  thorn. 

And  many  a  bead  of  coral 
Is  by  the  prickly  holly  worn, 

While  brighter  glows  the  laureL 


With  golden  grain  yonr  bamB  are  filled. 
By  kine  yonr  stalls  are  crowded ; 

Then  never  let  the  heart  be  chilled. 
Or  faith  be  overclouded. 

For  soon  again  the  sun  will  shine, 

Dispelling  clonds  of  sadness, 
And  *neath  his  radiance  benign 

All  nature  warm  to  gladness. 
Regenerated  by  her  rest. 

The  earth  shall  wake  to  glory, 
And  donning  all  her  brighte.<«t,  best, 

Repeat  the  old,  old  story. 

John  George  Watts. 
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CHRIST:       THE      GENTLE      WORKER. 


BY  THE  BEY.  OEOBOE  BROOKS. 


HAT  was  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  teacher,  a  preacher, 
a  worker  1  To  this  most  vital 
question  an  answer  is,  hap- 
pily, supplied  by  inspiration ; 
so  that  we  can  be  in  no  doubt 
about  it.  Here  it  is :  •*  Then 
the  Pharisees  went  out,  and 
held  a  council  against  Him, 
how  they  might  destroy  Him.  But  when  Jesus 
knew  it,  He  withdrew  Himself  from  thence:  and 
great  multitudes  followed  Him,  and  He  healed  them 
all ;  and  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make 
Him  known :  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying,  '  Behold  My 
Servant,  whom  I  have  chosen ;  My  Beloved,  in 
whom  My  soul  is  well  pleased :  I  will  put  My 
Spirit  upon  Him,  and  He  shall  show  judgment  to 
the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry ;  neither 
shall  any  man  hear  His  voice  in  the  streets.  A 
bruised  reed  shall  He  not  break,  and  smoking  flax 
shall  He  not  quench,  till  He  send  forth  judgment 
unto  victory.  And  in  His  name  shall  the  Gentiles 
trust.'"    (St.  Matt.  rii.  14—21.) 

So  that  Jesus  Christ  was  chosen  by  God  as  His 
Minister,  and  anointed  by  His  Spirit  to  proclaim  His 
Will  to  the  nations,  and  ensure  the  triumph  of  that 
Will  over  the  enmity  and  passion  of  men.  It  was 
in  the  capacity  of  Servant  that  Christ  came  into  the 
world,  and  hence,  in  assuming  the  Ministry  which  He 
came  to  perform  in  obedience  to  the  Father's  Will,  He 
made  His  Divine  appointment  and  mission  His  theme. 
The  profound  and  consoling  words  of  Isaiah  were 
discoursed  upon  at  Nazareth  by  Him  in  whom  they 
found  their  fulfilment:  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  Me,  because  He  hath  anointed  Me  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor;  He  hath  sent  Me  to  heal 
the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  (St,  Luke  iv.  18,  19.) 
Anointed  by  God — to  preach — to  preach  the  glad 
tidings — to  preach  the  glad  tidings  to  the  poorl 
Surely  we  have  here  a  Preacher  worthy  of  devoutest 
study  1  Isaiah  portrays  before  our  eyes  the  ideal 
Minister;  in  Jesus  we  see  the  ideal  realised.  That 
which  is  but  a  picture  to  the  inspired  imagination  of 
the  prophet,  becomes  historic  fact  to  those  who  be- 
hold the  glory  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 

In  contemplating  the  spirit  of  Christ's  Ministry, 
let  us  remember  that  in  Him  we  have  the  only  per- 
fect manifestation  of  the  Divine  disposition  towards 
man ;  that  He  came  to  reveal  to  us  the  love  of  the 
Father,  and  His  own ;  that  He  understood  the  nature 
and  effects  of  sin  as  no  mere  man  could  ever  do ;  and 


that  He  was,  and  is,  infinitely  more  concerned  to  save 
the  human  race  from  sin  than  any  mere  man  could 
ever  be.  In  the  tears  which  He  shed  beside  the  grave 
of  Lazarus,  and  over  the  apostate  city  of  Jerusalem ; 
in  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat  of  G^thsemane ;  and  in 
the  bitter  pangs  and  the  dread  solitude  of  Calvary,  we 
have  evidences  of  an  earnestness  which  is  nothing 
short  of  awful,  and  which  inspires  with  awe  all  who 
are  capable  of  being  affected  by  it.  The  saintly  men 
and  women  who  have  been  consumed  by  passion  for 
souls  have  but  faintly  shadowed  forth  the  spirit  which 
dwells  in,  and  which  they  caught  from,  their  Divine 
Master. 

And  yet,  although  Christ  had  so  profound  and 
tender  a  pity  for  men,  though  He  yearned  so  intensely 
for  their  salvation,  His  Ministry  was  marked  by  few 
of  those  characteristics  which  are  now  held  to  betoken 
and  prove  earnestness.  How  gentle  He  was  I  No 
declamation,  no  ostentation,  no  vulgarity,  no  violent 
appeal  to  the  emotions,  still  less  to  the  ruder  and 
baser  passions ;  no  blatant,  flashy,  artificial  oratory. 
His  tone  was  always  calm  and  subdued;  His  style 
always  simple  and  natural.  Any  speaker  more  unlike 
the  common  popular  preacher  than  our  Lord  it  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine.  Can  we,  without  a  wresting 
of  the  Gospel  narrative,  without  a  violent  shock  to  the 
finest  sensibilities  of  our  own  moral  nature,  conceive 
of  Him  as  ranting,  haranguing,  and  gesticulating  in 
the  style  of  that  modern  idol  of  the  Church,  the 
apostle  of  unhealthy  excitement  ?  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
.ample,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Do  we  not  think 
of  this,  to  use  Archdeacon  Farrar's  words,  "  as  flowing 
forth  in  divinest  music  amid  all  the  calm  and  love- 
liness of  the  clear  and  quiet  dawn;"  as  "uttered 
by  a  sweet  human  voice  that  moved  the  heart  most 
gently  in  words  of  peace ; "  and  as  being  intended 
to  soothe  the  human  spirit  with  "  peace  and  love  ? " 
Can  we  think  of  this  discourse  as  having  been  spoken 
in  the  inflamed  and  hysterical  manner  which  is  now 
in  many  quarters  thought  to  be  the  most  perfect  style 
of  preaching?  Suppose  we  tried  to  picture  to  our- 
selves the  kind  of  man  who  would  have  been  most 
worthy  to  have  uttered  those  words.  Should  we  not 
portray  a  man  of  meek  and  saintly  spirit;  gentle 
and  undemonstrative  in  speech  ?  Would  not  fidelity 
to  the  Gospel  narrative,  as  well  as  our  own  nobler 
instincts,  demand  that  we  should  do  this? 

Or  suppose  we  take  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
or  of  the  ten  virgins,  or  the  discourse  on  the  Last 
Judgment,  or  any  of  those  speeches  delivered  to  the 
multitudes  which  are  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
or  His  last  discourse  to  the  disciples  ?  It  is  absolutely 
impossible,  to  my  mind  at  least,  to  think  of  any  of 
Christ's  addresses  as  having  been  delivered  with  bois- 
terous vehemence,  or  even  with  sparkling  vivacity. 
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Even  His  bnminer  dennnoiatioiis  of  the  PhariaeeB 
and  hypocrites  must  have  been  spoken  in  tones  of 
quiet  force,  which  is  always  more  effeotiye  than 
wild  and  tempestuous  wrath.  Some  of  Jonathan 
Edwards'  sermons  on  the  doom  of  the  impenitent 
are  terrible  reading ;  a  fierce  fury  seems  to  bum 
through  them ;  but  as  they  were  spoken  in  the 
melting  and  loving  tones  of  the  meek  and  saintly 
pastx>r  they  broke  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  them  ; 
they  were  simply  the  affectionate  and  powerful  en- 
treaties of  an  earnest  heart.  No  ;  the  ideal  Minister, 
the  Preacher  Who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  Who 
was  gladly  heard  by  the  common  i>eople,  did  not 
strive  nor  cry,  nor  cause  His  voice  to  be  heard  in 
the  streets.  His  spirit  was  refined  and  gentle ;  His 
manner  mild  and  benignant.  He  honoured  human 
nature  by  appealing  to  that  in  it  which  was  noblest, 
and  not  to  that  in  it  which  was  basest.  His  inspiration 
was  drawn  rather  from  the  inherent  grandeur  and 
nobility  of  His  work  than  from  any  of  the  incidental 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  Hence  He  could 
preach  with  as  much  care  and  earnestness  to  an  in- 
dividual as  to  a  multitude.  The  ardour  and  force 
of  the  professional  revivalist  are  apt  to  evaporate  if 
the  expected  crowd  fails  to  come ;  his  method  is  suited 
only  to  a  large  and  excited  audience.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  true  Christian  preacher.  Like  his  Master,  he 
knows  that  one  soul  outweighs  worlds  in  value,  and 
his  conception  of  the  essential  nature  of  his  work 
is  such  that  he  is  not  much  moved  by  its  mere  acci- 
dents ;  he  preaches  to  the  few  with  an  intensity  and 
depth  of  conviction  which  cannot  be  augmented 
when  he  stands  before  the  many.  No  doubt  the 
preacher  who  does  this  is  an  ideal  preacher;  but 
the  man  who  is  most  like  the  Master  will  most  nearly 
approach  to  the  ideal. 

And  how  condescending  and  considerate  was  the 
Ministry  of  Christ !  Condescending  in  fact,  and  yet 
it  hardly  appeared  to  be  so  in  form.  What  a  stoop 
it  was  from  Heaven's  throne  to  Bethlehem's  manger  1 
What  humility  in  the  Lord  of  angels  becoming  the 
servant  of  men  I  But  though  He  stooped  so  low, 
He  did  it  with  such  ease  and  grace  that  it  seemed 
not  to  be  stooping  at  all.  No  self-assertion  character- 
ised Him — except,  indeed,  when  He  was  dealing  with 
the  great  men  of  earth.  To  the  vile  and  degraded 
He  was  a  Brother;  to  the  publicans  and  sinners  a 
Friend.  He  came  down  to  the  level  of  the  very 
lowest  in  all  respects,  save  partaking  of  their  sin. 
Among  men  He  was  a  man.  His  purity  and  perfection 
not  repelling,  but  attracting  those  about  Him,  and 
showing  them  what  they  might  through  Him  become. 
The  Messiah,  God's  anointed  Minister,  was  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart.  Learn  of  Him,  O  man  or  woman 
who  art  serving  others  in  the  Gospel,  and  not  of  the 
great  and  popular  ones  of  earth.  The  truly  great 
man  always  looks  at  that  in  his  fellow  which  makes 
them  kin,  rather  than  at  that  in  himself  which  might 
tend  to  destroy  their  kinship.  No  man  can  be  more 
than  a  man,  whatever  his  riches  and  rank ;  no  man 


who  is  good  and  true  can  be  less  than  a  man,  whatever 
his  poverty  and  obeonrity.  Christ  was  not  anzionB  to 
be  above  men,  except  as  to  moral  excellence,  but  to  be 
among  them  and  of  them.  Henoe  He  tried  to  avoid 
popularity.  Those  rewards  which  consist  in  the 
homage  and  applause  of  ignorant,  excited  multitudes 
had  no  charm  for  Him.  More  precious  in  His  sight 
was  the  true  love  of  one  true  heart  than  all  the 
impulsive  hosannahs  of  a  city.  He  discouraged  all 
manifestations  of  approval  which  were  not  based 
on  matured  and  intelligent  conviction.  It  was  His 
habit  to  straitly  charge  those  whom  He  had  healed 
and  blessed,  not  to  speak  of  Him,  or  of  what  He  had 
done  for  them ;  and  this  He  did,  not  for  reasons  of 
mere  expediency,  but  in  obedience  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  underlay  all  His  life  and  work.  It  was 
not  simply  because  His  .hour  was  not  yet  come  that 
He  acted  thus ;  nor  merely  because  He  knew  that 
the  converts  themselves  would  be  harmed  by  hastily 
expressing  their  views  about  that  which  they  so  im- 
perfectly understood ;  but  in  order  that  the  Father^s 
Will  might  be  fulfilled.  He  <*  charged  them  that 
they  should  not  make  Him  known,  thai  it  might  he 
fulfilled  which  wajt  Mpoken  by  E*aia»  tlie  projfhrt, 
saying,  Behold  My  Servant.  .  .  He  shall  not  strive, 
nor  cry,"  etc.  That  He  might  be  the  gentle  and 
lowly  Servant  of  God,  according  to  Isaiah's  prediction, 
that  He  might  reach  and  fill  the  Divine  ideal.  He 
charged  the  people  not  to  make  Him  known.  He 
was  content  to  have  done  the  work  ;  that  men  should 
see  it  and  approve  it  was  rather  a  disadvantage  than 
otherwise.  His  Father  saw  it ;  the  results  of  it  would 
surely  appear ;  by  those  results  men  would  be  blessed  ; 
and  in  their  being  blessed  He  would  have  His  reward. 
Would  that  we  could  be  content  to  do  our  work,  His 
work,  in  this  selfsame  spirit  I 

And  how  this  great  Minister  considered  the  weak  t 
How  kind  He  was  to  the  little  ones  I  He  welcomed 
them,  the  only  innocent  human  beings  He  found  on 
earth,  with  open  arms,  though  the  disciples  would 
have  kept  them  away.  The  Gentle  Shepherd  not  only 
feeds  His  flock,  sheep  and  lambs  both ;  but  the  lambs, 
which  are  weak  and  soon  weary.  He  gathers  with  His 
arm,  and  carries  them  in  His  bosom.  What  tender 
love  I  What  patient  care  I  All  this,  moreover,  He 
would  have  His  servants  be  and  do ;  for  in  His  last 
counsels  to  the  Apostles  He  thought  of  the  lambs 
before  the  sheep,  and  specially  charged  His  ministers 
to  feed  them.  Whom  did  He  overlook  that  needed  His 
help?  Poor  blind  Bartimeus  was  rebuked  by  the 
people  for  his  cries ;  but  Jesus  called  him  and  gave 
him  eyesight.  He  allowed  "  the  woman  that  was  a  sin- 
ner,'* an  odious  wrong-doer,  to  minister  to  His  person. 
With  publicans  and  sinners  He  ate  and  drank.  All 
who  needed  pity  found  in  Him  a  Friend,  and  the  more 
they  were  despised  by  men  the  warmer  was  the  love 
of  His  great  heart  towards  them.  The  bmi.«?ed  reed 
He  did  not  break,  the  dimly  burning  wick  He  did  not 
quench.  Weakness  in  any  form  touched  His  sympathy 
and  commanded  His  help.    Timid,  shrinking  souls  t 
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For  7011  the  Savioar  will  reserye  His  warmest  wel- 
come. To  you  He  has  a  special  mission.  He  is  ap- 
pointed to  free  the  captive,  to  heal  the  woonded,  to 
comfort  the  mourner.  Bruised  and  broken  heart  I 
place  thyself  in  His  gentle,  skilful  haudb  and  His 
life  shall  quicken  thee  anew,  and  His  love  shall  lift 
thee  into  strenprth.  No  touch  so  delicate  as  Uis,  no 
skill  so  perfeCL   no  love  so  tender. 


"O  hope  of  every  contrite  heart, 
O  Joy  of  all  tlie  meek  ! 
To  thoHC  who  fall,  how  kind  Thou  art  I 
How  good  to  those  who  seek ! 


"  But  what  to  thoHe  who  And  ?    Ah, 
Nor  tougue  nor  jten  can  show ; 
Tlitt  love  of  JeHU8,  what  it  lit. 
None  but  Hia  loved  oites  know. 
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No.  15.     The  CoMMisdioM  or  Joshua. 

To  read — Jonhua  i.   1 — 21.     Golden  Text — Erphesiaiu 
vi.  14. 

)D'S  COMMAND  TO  JOSHUA. 

(1 — 1.)    Notice  the  circumstances. 

Israelites  encamped  in  plain  of 

Moab,  at  foot  of  Mount  Nebo  on 

east  side  of  Jordan.    Moses,  their 

forty  -  years    leader,    now    dead. 

Joshua  already  been  presented  to 

the    people    as   Moses*    successor. 

(Num.  xxvii.  22.)    Now  ready  to 

undertake  the  char^re.    He  waits 

till   he  receives  direct   command 

from  God. 

Notice  his  commission. 

(a)    Canaan   to    be   entered   at 

OH  re.    The  iniquity  of  tlie  people  of  the  land  now  full 

— no  more  time  for  repentance — Israelites  to  be  God's 

ministers  to  punish  them. 

(6)  The  extent  of  the  kingdom.  (See  Gen.  xt.  18.) 
To  BB  SHOWN  ON  A  MAP.  Boundaries  yr&ce—northy 
Mount  Lebanon  and  the  River  Euphrates ;  southy  the 
River  of  Egfypt,  t.^.,  a  river  at  S.K  of  Palestine  se- 
parating Canaan  from  Egypt ;  eoM^  the  desert  beyond 
Gilead  and  Bashan  on  the  east  of  Jordan ;  toesty  the 
great  sea,  f>.,  Mediterranean.  The  greater  part  of  this 
land  (on  west  of  Jordan)  occupied  by  Hittites,  chief 
of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan.  Such  was  the 
"Promised  Land." 

II.  God's  Encoubaoemknt.  (5—9.)  (a)  Success. 
No  man  shall  be  able  to  stand  before  him. 

(Jf)  Support.  God  would  be  with  him  as  had  been 
with  Moses.  Remind  of  Grod's  unfailing  support  to 
Moses  at  Red  Sea,  Mount  Sinai,  etc. 

But  Joshua  must  do  his  part.     What  must  he  be  ? 

(a)  Courageous.  Joshua  had  already  shown  him- 
self so  when  fighting  Amalekites.  (Exod.  xvii.  13.) 
Must  prove  doubly  so  now  with  increased  foes. 

(Jf)  Deeout.  He  must  keep  in  God's  ways,  study 
God's  law,  be  strong  in  God's  strength. 

III.  Joshua's  Commands  to  the  Officebs. 
(10,  11.)  All  eagerly  waiting  for  commands.  Mourn- 
ing for  Moses  ended.  People  ready  to  accept  Joshua  as 
commander.  Now  joyful  news  come  after  forty  years* 
waiting.  In  three  days  will  cross  the  Jordan  and 
enter  the  Promised  Land. 


Notice  how  often  three  days  occur  in  Scripture. 

Abraham  when  offering  up  Isaac.    (Gen.  xxii.  4.) 

Jonah  in  whale's  belly.    (Jonah  i.  17.) 

lY.  Lessons.  Joshua  a  type  of  Christ  in  his  name 
and  work,  but  also  type  of  a  Christian  soldier.  All 
such  have — 

(a)  Etu'inii's  to  fight — the  devil,  world,  and  flesh. 

(h)  A  land  to  gain — promised  to  them  that  love 
God. 

(r)  Pre jparitt ions  to  make — to  be  clad  in  God's 
armour — truth,  rijrhteousness,  etc.    (Golden  Text.) 

(rf)  Envouragnnent  to  persevere — •*Lo,  I  am  with 
you  always.'* 

No.   10.     CiioBsiNo  TiiK  Jordan. 

To    read — Joshua  Hi.   5 — 17.      Golden    Text — Isaiah 
xliii.  2. 

I.  The  Beginning.  (5—7.)  The  three  days'  waiting 
over — tents  struck  for  the  last  time  in  the  wilderness 
— preparations  all  ready.  But  before  actually  start 
two  things  must  be  done. 

(a)  Joshua  vwgnifiedy  «./>.,  in  some  open  way  ap- 
proved by  God  to  the  people,  to  give  them  confidence 
in  their  leader. 

(If)  Petfple  sanctified,  i.e.,  begin  this  great  day 
with  solemn  prayer  and  self-dedication  to  God.  They 
have  often  sinned  in  the  wilderness  —  must  now 
start  afresh. 

II.  The  Middle.  (8—13.)  Now  the  people  are 
all  ready  by  the  side  of  the  river.  Stream  very  full — 
winter  snows  of  Lebanon  melted  by  summer  sun — 
river  overflowed  (ver.  15) — is  now  a  swift,  brood,  dan- 
gerous stream.  No  boats,  no  bridge.  But  the  people 
wait  patiently.  Have  heard  their  fathers  tell  story  of 
crossing  Red  Sea  forty  years  before — 8*0  they  stand 
still  and  wait  orders.    The  order  of  march  arranged. 

First,  priests  are  to  march  carrying  the  ark.  ' 

Then  twelve  men,  one  from  each  tribe. 

The  people  to  follow  in  order. 

Now  a  strange  thing  happens.  The  priests  reach 
the  brink — touch  the  water,  and  lo  I  it  is  cut  off ! 
The  ground  before  them  is  dry  I 

The  water  from  above  is  stopped — the  water  below 
flees  away. 

The  priests  with  the  ark  stand  on  dry  ground  in 
the  middle  of  the  river's  bed. 
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III.  The  End.  (U— 17.)  The  long  procession 
advances. 

The  ark  stands  first,  borne  by  the  priests. 
All  the  people  pass  by  on  dry  ground. 
The  other  side  is  reached  in  safety. 
*'ThijB  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes." 

IV.  Lessons.  1.  Wliere  tlie  ark  was  there  too* 
safety.  Where  the  presence  of  Christ  is  need  be  no 
fear.  Daniel  in  den  of  lions— three  children  in  the 
fire — St.  Paul  in  the  shipwreck — all  realised  this.  So 
may  we. 

2.  Jordan  a  type  of  death.  Wilderness  of  this  life 
passed,  death  comes  between  us  and*  the  Better  Land. 
But  Christ  our  High  Priest  has  passed  it  safely.  He 
promises  His  presence,  support,  blessing  (Golden 
Text),  therefore  need  fear  no  evil. 

3.  Delay  is  dangerous.  The  people  hasted  and 
passed  over  (iv.  10).  No  hesitation  now  in  entering 
the  good  land.  They  trusted  their  leaders — obeyed 
their  commands — were  eager  to  cross,  so  all  was  well. 

What  a  lesson  to  children  starting  in  life  I  There 
should  be — 

{a)  Dedication  of  themselves  to  God. 
(J))  Loohhig  up  to  Christ  as  Guide  and  Leader, 
(c)  Heady  obedience  to  His  commands. 
Then  all  will  be  well  in  life,  death,  eternity. 


No.  17.     The  Stonis  ok  Memorial. 

To  read — Joshua  iv.  18 — 24.      Golden   Text — Jonhva 

it.  22. 

I.  Stones  Set  up.  (8 — 13.)  Passage  of  Jordan 
safely  made — such  a  wonderful  miracle  to  have  special 
commemoration.  Two  memorial  pillars  to  be  built — 
one  where  the  priests  stood  as  the  people  passed  by — 
the  other  at  the  first  place  of  halting  across  Jordan. 

Such  memorial  pillars  common  in  those  days. 

(a)  Jacob  at  Bethel  as  witness  of  his  vow.  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18) 

(fi)  Laban  at  Mount  Gilead  as  witness  of  covenant 
between  him  and  Jacob.    (Gen.  zxxi.  52.) 

(r)  Jacob  over  Rachers  grave  at  Bethlehem.  (Gen. 
XXXV.  20.) 

(r/)  Moses  at  Mount  Sinai.    (Exod.  xxiv.  4.) 

What  would  these  stones  teach  the  Israelites? 

{a)  To  remember  their  wonderful  entrance  into 
Canaan. 

(ft)  To  thank  God  for  all  His  mercies. 

And  now,  the  two  pillars  set  up,  the  twelve  men 
return  to  their  places,  the  priests  bearing  the  ark  pass 
on  to  the  front,  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  come  for- 
ward armed  to  help  their  brethren  to  conquer  before 
settling  down  themselves  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan. 
(Chap.  i.  12—14.) 

IL  Joshua  Magnified.  (14 — 20.)  Notice  (a) 
Tlie  time — tenth  day  of  first  month,  day  appointed  for 
taking  the  lambs  for  the  Passover.    (Exod.  xii.  3.) 

(ft)  The  place — in  the  Plains  of  Jericho,  noted  for 
its  palm-trees. 

(r)  The  person — Joshua,  leader  and  commander  of 
the  people. 

(d)  Tfie  witnesses— M  the  Israelites  gathered  to- 
gether. 


(e)  The  event  —  he  was  magnified,  i.e.f  openly  re- 
ceived as  leader  of  all  the  people. 

(/)  Tlie  result — he  began  his  great  conquest)  and 
was  feared  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

See  in  all  this  a  wonderful  type  of  Christ 

On  this  same  day  He,  the  true  Joshua,  Lord  and 
Saviour  of  His  people,  was  magnified  before  all  the 
people.  With  palm-branches  waving  and  multitudes 
rejoicing  (St  Matt.  xxi.  8),  Ho  made  His  triumphal 
entry  to  Jerusalem.  By  His  resurrection  He  con- 
quered His  enemies  (1  Cor.  xv.  26,  26),  and  for  ever 
shall  receive  glory  from  alL 

III.  Children  Taught.  (21—24.)  This  event 
never  to  be  forgotten.  In  days  of  no  books  or  records 
parents  must  teach  children  history  of  the  past.  This 
provided  for  also  at  institution  of  Passover.  (Exod. 
xii.  26.)    What  does  this  show? 

(0)  That  God  cares  for  children. 

(ft)  That  children  should  notice  important  things. 

(r)  That  parents  should  teach  childr^L 

(d)  That  God*s  might  is  to  be  told  in  all  the 
world. 

IV.  Lessons.    1.  God's  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
2.  "Let  everything    that  hath  breath  praise  the 

Lord."  

No.  18.    The  Fall  or  Jericho. 

To  read-Joshua  vi.   1—16.     Golden  Teart— Hebrews 
xi.  30. 

I.  Jericho  Surrounded.  (1—10.)  Three  days  have 
passed  since  Jordan  was  crossed — several  things  have 
happened  in  that  time,  as  follows : — 

(a)  People  been  circumcised — to  renew  covenant 
with  God  (ver.  7). 

(ft)  Feast  of  Passover  eaten  (ver.  10). 

(e)  Manna  ceased — Israelites  eat  com  of  Canaan 
(ver.  12). 

{d)  God  appeared  to  Joshua  in  human  form  (ver.  13). 

Can  picture  the  two  scenes  inside  and  outside 
Jericho. 

Inside  (ver.  1).  Alarm,  confusion,  preparing  for 
defence,  arranging  troops,  etc.,  hasty  consultations, 
closing  of  gates,  etc. 

Outside.  Calm  and  quiet,  waiting  for  orders. 
Forty  thousand  soldiers  prepared  (iv.  13).  Joshua 
confident. 

Now  God  gives  His  instructions.    Notice — 

(rt)  The  battle  is  the  Lord's — He  will  give  the  city 
into  their  hands. 

(ft)  The  people  are  to  march  round  once  daily  for 
six  days,  and  then  seven  times  the  seventh  day. 

00  Silence  is  to  be  kept  till  the  last  moment 
(ver.  10). 

So  the  solemn  procession  is  arranged. 

First  the  armed  men  in  ranks. 

Then  the  priests  in  sacred  vestments,  carrying 
trumpets  and  bearing  the  ark. 

More  armed  men  in  the  rear. 

What  a  strange  sight !  Can  fancy  the  people  in  the 
city  watching  eagerly  and  curiously  all  the  six  days. 
Day  by  day  the  trumpet  blows,  but  no  other  Bound 
heard  (ver.  8). 

n.  Jericho  Taken.  (11—16.)  The  last  day  has 
come.    An  early  start  is  made— much  work  to  be  done 
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this  day.  Once  more  tne  procession  surroands  the  city 
— trumpets  are  blown — but  no  return  to  the  camp  to- 
day. Seven  times  the  procession  goes  round,  and  then 
stands  stilL  A  solemn  pause — dead  silence.  Then 
Joshua's  voice  rings  out — **  Shout  I"  Forty  thousand 
soldiers'  and  priests'  voices  answer,  and  Ip !  the  walls 
fall  down  flat,  and  the  soldiers  march  straight  into 
the  city. 

Must  draw  veil  over  the  massacre  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. One  household  alone  saved — Rahab's — because 
had  hidden  the  spies.    What  does  all  this  teach? 

1.  Sin   muit   be  punished.    Canaanites,  noted  for 


extreme  wickedness— had  had  time  for  repentance — 
failed  to  use  it — now  cut  off. 

2.  Tfie  jHtwer  of  God.  Not  Israel's  might,  but  God's, 
made  the  walls  fall  down. 

8.  Tlie  ptnver  0/ faith.  Joshua,  the  priest,  soldiers, 
people,  all  believed,  did  as  they  were  bid,  and  the 
result  followed.    (Golden  Text.) 

Another  lesson  to  us.  We  too  have  a  city  to  take— 
an  enemy  to  conquer.  God's  people  must  conquer 
Sin.  They  have  the  same  God,  the  same  weapons  of 
faith  and  prayer,  and  the  same  assurance  of 
victory. 


"<^ei  @t>crfasting  ^fortes  grown/^ 


Words  by  Isaac  Watts. 


Music  by  Langdon  Colborne,  Mus.D. 
{Organist  of  Hereford  CcUhedraX.) 
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Thy  hands  have  brought  sal  -  va  -  tion  down,   And  writ    the    bless-ings     in     Thy  Word. 
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In  vain  the  trembling  conscience  seeks 
Some  solid  ground  to  rest  upon; 

With  long  despair  the  spirit  breaks, 
Till  we  apply  to  Christ  alone. 

3. 
How  well  Thy  blessed  truths  agree! 
How  wise  and  holy  Thy  commands! 


Thy  promises  how  firm  they  be  I 
How  firm  our  hope  and  comfort 
stands  1 

4. 
Should  all  the  forms  that  men  devise 
Assault  my  faith  with  treacherous 
art, 
I'd  call  them  vanity  and  lies, 

And  bind  the  Grospel  to  my  heart. 
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THE     OLD      STORY. 


BY  8ARAH  PITT. 


PART  II. — COUNTING  THE  COST. 


HE  one  more  Sunday  came,  a  still, 
blue  summer  day.  By  some  mys- 
terious perversion  of  spirit^  instead 
of  making  the  most  of  her  last  free 
walk,  Mad{?e  hurried  to  church  by 
obscure  back  streets  and  alleys, 
her  chief  desire  being  not  to  meet 
I  Mr.  North  or  to  have  to  speak  to 
him.  She  saw  him  glance  round 
at  her  place  in  some  perplexity 
as  he  came  in ;  he  did  not  understand 
how  he  had  contrived  to  miss  her, 
and  he  took  care  to  be  at  the  door 
before  her  when  they  came  out. 

"I  thought  you  must  be  staying 

at  home  to-day ;   I  saw  nothing  of 

you  on  the  way,"  he  said. 

**I  was  rather  sooner  than  usual." 

They  fell  into  step,  their  faces  turned  homeward ; 

at  one  of  the  cross-roads  that  looked  right  up  the 

breezy  stretch  of  the  Braid  Hills  Mr.  North  made 

a — for  him — daring  proposition. 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  be  inside,  a  day  like  this.  Let  us 
go  that  way  home ;  there  is  plenty  of  time." 

By  what  process  of  reasoning  those  distant  slopes 
were  supposed  to  lead  toward  a  place  within  five 
minutes'  range,  he  did  not  specify,  and  Madge  did 
not  inquire  too  closely.  It  would  be  like  a  walk 
right  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Eden,  even  though  she 
was  never  to  go  in.  She  resolutely  put  all  thought 
of  that  fateful  tea-party  next  Saturday  into  the 
background,  and  went. 

Mr.  North  did  most  of  the  talking  to-day — what 
talk  there  was — for  Madge  made  no  attempt  at 
eloquence.  He  gave  her  a  criticism — a  very  fair  one, 
too — of  the  sermon,  an  account  of  an  expedition  he 
had  taken  this  last  week  to  some  iron-foundry,  and 
the  different  processes  of  manufacture ;  then  he 
touched  on  his  domestic  difficulties  with  his  landlady, 
who  was  "dowie"  as  usual. 

*'  She  is  scarcely  fit  to  have  anyone ;  she  can't  make 
you  comfortable,"  said  Madge. 

"  Not  particularly,  perhaps ;  but  she  seems  to  be  in 
need  of  the  money,  and  when  a  man  has  only  himself 
on  hand,  he  can  put  up  without  a  good  many  odds 

and  ends.    Some  day,  I  hope " 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Madge  ?  I  did  not  expect 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  out  here — Mr.  North, 
too." 

It  might  be  an  unexpected,  but  it  hardly  seemed 
an  unmitigated,  pleasure,  judging  by  the  expression 
on  Mr.  Smart's  face  as  he  took  up  his  position  at 
her  other  side  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  I  am  going  into  town,  so  1 11  see  you  home  on  the 
way." 

"  But  we  were  not  thinking  of  turning  back  yet," 
interposed  Mr.  North  sturdily ;  "  we  are  going  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  Braids." 


"  I  am  afraid  that  will  be  too  far  for  to-day,**  nid 
Madge ;  "  and  my  mother  in  by  herself :  it  is  time  to 
go  back  now." 

Quite  time.  Mr.  Smart's  advent  had  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Perhaps  it  was  quite  as  well ; 
the  spell  was  broken,  the  walk  spoilt.  One  oould  not 
have  everything  in  this  world  ;  there  would  be  copper 
saucepans  and  domestics  in  abundance  in  her  lot.  She 
must  do  without  blue  hills  and  blissful  Sundaya 

So  back  they  went,  an  uncomfortable  trio.  Mr. 
Smart  took  charge  of  the  conversation  now,  and  ad- 
dressed his  remarks  to  Madge,  with  a  significant  air 
of  half -proprietorship  that  brought  the  colour  to  her 
face.  Mr.  North  stalked  grimly  on  a  foot  or  two  in 
advance.  Neither  he  nor  Miss  Linn  was  sorry  when 
the  walk  ended  at  Mrs.  Linn's  door. 

She  went  up  the  stone  staircase  with  a  brief  "  Good- 
afternoon  "  to  them  both,  and  they  walked  on  to- 
gether up  the  steep  street 

There  was  a  low  knock  at  the  door  that  same 
evening  as  Mrs.  Linn  and  her  daughter  were  sitting 
in  the  twilight,  Madge  reading,  or  pretending  to  read. 
Greatly  to  Mrs.  Linn's  surprise,  it  was  their  next 
neighbour,  Mr.  Norths  He  had  never  favoured  them 
with  a  call  before,  and  now  he  declined  to  sit  down, 
or  make  any  stay. 

Mrs.  Bird  was  not  well,  he  said,  and  would  like  to 
see  Mrs.  Linn.  He  was  going  out,  and  would  open 
tlie  door  for  her  if  she  could  go  now. 

Of  course  she  would  go.  Mrs.  Linn  was  always  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  anybody  who  was  in  difficulties. 
She  went  away  to  get  a  shawl,  and  the  visitor  turned 
to  Madge — 

"  I  understand  you  are  going  to  spend  next  Satur- 
day at  Mr.  Smart's  house?" 

*'  Yes."  Madge  never  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  piece 
of  string  she  was  twisting. 

"I  had  no  knowledge  that  you  were  on  such 
intimate  terms'* — this  almost  contemptuously.  "In- 
deed, from  something  you  half  said  the  first  time  I 
saw  you,  I  believed  it  was  quite  otherwise,  or  you  may 
be  very  sure  I  would  not  have  attempted  to  interfere 
with  your  change  of  mind  this  afternoon." 

"Now,  Mr.  North,  I  am  quite  ready;  I  have  not 
kept  you  long." 

Long  enough  for  Madge.  The  door  closed  behind 
them,  and  she  was  left  by  herself  to  contemplate  at 
leisure  her  coming  greatness. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  the  week  went  flash- 
ing by  ;  Madge  stitched  from  morning  to  night,  and 
seemed  bent  on  trying  how  much  work  she  could  put 
into  the  days,  how  little  space  leave  for  day-dreams ; 
and  yet,  before  she  had  accomplished  half  she  had  laid 
out  for  herself,  Saturday  was  here,  and  she  and  her 
mother  in  their  best  gowns  on  their  way  to  the  feast. 

Mr.  Smart's  house  stood  nearly  two  miles  up  the 
road  towards  the  Braids  ;  they  knew  it  well  by  sight, 
but  had  never  yet  passed  within  the  imposing  portals. 
Mrs.  Linn  looked  up  with  roBpectful  interest  »t  the 
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big  stone  porch  and  the  tower  ouilt  out  at  the  side, 
with  still  more  interest  at  the  owner  himself,  who 
oame  down  the  steps  to  meet  them ;  she  fancied  he 
looked  much  more  important  on  his  own  territory, 
and  there  was  little  doubt  that  he  thought  the  same. 

'^  Come  away  in,  Mrs.  Linn  ;  come  in,  Miss  Madge  ; 
you  are  very  welcome  to  my  little  place." 

"  Little  I  "  echoed  Mrs.  Linn.  "  I  was  just  thinking 
how  much  bigger  it  looked  than  I  expected  from  the 
road  view." 

"Ah,  well — little,  comparatively  speaking.  Oh, 
this  is  my  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Taylor;  she  has  my 
oomnumds  to  make  you  as  comfortable  as  possible." 

Mrs.  Taylor  might  have  the  commands,  but  the 
will   was   evidently   missing ;    she   marshalled   the 


visitors  away  to  take  off  their  bonnets  in  stony 
silence,  and  declined  to  be  propitiated  by  Mrs.  Linn's 
polite  admiration  of  the  order  and  neatness  every- 
where displayed.  She  stood  by  with  visible  im- 
patience till  they  were  ready,  and  then  hurried  them 
down  to  a  long,  ponderously  furnished  dining-room, 
where  a  massive  silver  tea-service  was  set  out  on  a 
table  that  would  easily  have  accommodated  twelve. 

*'Now  I  promised  Miss  Madge  she  should  pour  out 
to-day,"  said  Mr.  Smart,  rubbing  his  hands  gaily; 
"and  there's  a  fine  teapot  for  you,  young  lady!  I 
bought  it  myself  more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  for 
less  than  half  what  it  originally  cost" 

Miss  Madge  took  the  place  assigned  her  with  a 
grave  dignity  that  her  host  thoroughly  approved  of. 
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It  had  not  been  without  much  {rrave  doubt  and  oon- 
sideration  that  he  had  deoided  upon  offerin^^  suoh  a 
distinguished  position  to  a  person  who  was  onij  a 
dressmaker.  He  would  certainly  have  pre/erred  tiiat 
she  had  been  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  earls,  and 
would  have  cherished  no  fears  about  his  own  accept- 
ability ;  but  unfortunately  he  numbered  no  one  any- 
where near  that  rank  amongf  his  acquaintances,  and 
it  migrht  be  that  such  a  personage  would  have  exalted 
notions  of  her  own  importance,  and  launch  him  into 
various  expenses  that  someone  of  lower  degree  would 
not  dream  of.  Madge  looked  a  thorough  lady,  the 
dressmaking  notwithstanding,  and  he  might  go  far 
and  find  no  fairer  face  or  figure  to  take  charge  of 
that  imposing  teapot  and  all  its  attendant  parapher- 
nalia. 

It  is  a  comfortable  reflection  to  feel  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  one's  own  line  of  conduct  Mr.  Smart  was 
in  that  complacent  state  of  mind  ;  he  beamed  upon  his 
visitors  as  an  amiable  philanthropist  and  benefactor 
to  his  race.  Mrs.  Linn  was  not  a  profound  judge  of 
character,  but  once  or  twice  during  that  lengthy  tea- 
hour  she  caught  herself  remembering  how  she  and 
Madge  used  to  speak  of  him  as  the  spider,  and  any 
fresh  client  as  the  fly.  She  wondered  if  Madge  had 
forgotten  it — Madge  had  spoken  so  little  about  him  of 
late  days.  She  wished  the  girl  looked  a  shade  brighter 
about  the  matter;  it  was  not  like  Madge  to  be  so 
duU. 

*'  It  ^s  a  beautiful  house ;  everything  in  it  that  one 
can  wish,  Madge,"  she  said  in  a  hurried  whisper  when 
Mr.  Smart,  proposing  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  left  them 
to  get  his  hat.  "  If  it  depends  on  money,  you  should 
be  very  happy  here." 

'^  And  we  have  had  every  opportunity  of  finding  out 
how  much  does  depend  on  money,  mother,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Why,  he  is  bringing  that  Mrs.  Taylor  with 
him,  as  well  as  the  hat." 

"I've  been  thinking  perhaps  your  mother  would 
like  to  look  round  the  rooms  a  bit,"  he  suggested. 
"Mrs.  Taylor  could  show  her  round,  while  I  take  you 
to  see  the  greenhouse." 

Poor  Mrs.  Linn  I  she  w^ould  have  stayed  behind  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  out  she  did  feel  it  rather  hard 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  guardian  dragon  without  her 
daughter  to  stand  by  her.  She  looked  wistfully  after 
the  pair,  as  they  crossed  the  lawn  and  disappeared 
through  the  glass  door  opposite. 

'*Your  daughter  looks  very  sickly,  ma'am,"  began 
the  housekeeper,  opening  the  campaign. 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so? "  said  Mrs.  Linn,  in  a  startled 
voice.    "She  never  has  much  colour." 

"  I  've  buried  four,  ma'am ;  so  I  should  be  able  to 
speak  on  the  matter." 

"  Oh,  certainly.  She  has  not  been  out  this  week ; 
that  may  account  for  it.  Mr.  Smart  looks  well,"  she 
added,  hoping  to  find  a  safer  topic — "as  if  he  had 
been  taken  good  care  of  out  here." 

"  That  he  has,  and  nobody  knows  what  that  means 
till  they  have  tried  him.  He 's  subject  to  jaundice,  and 
while  it  lasts  he 's  fit  for  nothing  but  the  asylum." 

"  Oh  I  dear,  dear  t "  from  Mrs.  Linn,  who  felt  she  had 
truly  slipped  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

"  Not  but  he  has  some  good  points,"  proceeded  the 


other  magnanimously ;  "  but  they  're  no  easy  to  find. 
And,  with  all  his  fine  house,  he 's  as  cjose  over  a  six- 
pence as  any  other  would  be  over  a  five-pound  note." 

^'Sfaall  we  go  and  look  at  the  rooms?"  proposed 
Mrs.  Linn  desperately. 

But,  mercifully,  just  then  Mrs.  Taylor  was  sum- 
moned away  to  a  conference  in  the  kitchen ;  and  Mrs. 
Linn,  with  a  little  flush  of  annoyance  on  her  face,  sat 
down  again,  and  furtively  watched  that  greenhouse 
door. 

It  was  a  good  half-hour  before  it  opened.  Madge 
came  out  first,  then  Mr.  Smart ;  he  shut  it  to  behind 
him  with  a  decided  bang.  At  the  first  glance  it  was 
clear  that  something  had  gone  wrong  ;  the  benevolent 
air  had  vanished  like  mist  in  sunshine.  He  stalked 
round  by  himself  to  the  front  door,  and  came  in  that 
way ;  Madge  made  for  the  window  and  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Taylor  reappeared  on  the  scene  at  the  same 
moment. 

"Were  the  flowers  very  beautiful?"  asked  Mrs. 
Linn  feebly. 

"No— yes,"  was  the  lucid  answer.  "Mother  dear, 
it  is  quite  time  we  set  out  for  home.  Never  mind 
coming  up-stairs  again ;  I  will  bring  your  bonnet 
down." 

"  We  have  to  thank  you  for  a  pleasant  afternoon,^ 
began  her  mother,  while  she  was  gone. 

"  Not  at  all,  madam,"  said  her  host  shortly ;  "  it 
has  been  anything  but  pleasant — for  me,  at  any  rate. 
I  consider  I  have  been  made  a  fool  of,  madam ;  and 
what  object  the  pair  of  you  had  in  coming  here  to-day 
puzzles  me  completely." 

"Why — why — what  is  the  matter?"  gasped  Mrs. 
Linn. 

"The  matter  is  that  your  daughter  doesn't  know 
her  own  mind,  or  a  good  offer  when  she  gets  one. 
It'll  be  a  long  day  before  she  finds  a  better  one,  I 
can  tell  her." 

"Then  she  said  *No,'  after  all?" 

"  Yes,  she  did  say  '  No ; '  and  I  only  wish  the  day 
mayn't  come  when  she'll  wish  with  all  her  heart 
she'd  said  'Yes.'" 

"I  couldn't  help  it,  mother,"  cried  Madge  when 
they  found  themselves  in  the  quiet  road  outside.  **  I 
did  mean  to  take  him  all  along  ;  I  wanted  to  be  rich 
badly  :  but  when  it  came  to  the  point  I  couldn't  do 
it.  I  'm  like  the  man  who  began  to  build  the  tower 
and  didn't  count  the  cost  I  'd  rather  cut  out  dresses 
all  the  days  of  my  life  than  go  inside  his  fine  hoose 
again.    It 's  been  a  horrid  time  I " 

And  so  in  this  dignified  and  comfortable  manner 
ended  Miss  Linn's  one  chance  of  fortune. 

And,  to  all  appearance,  her  other  chance  likewise. 
Restless  and  mortified,  yet  with  a  new  glad  sense 
of  freedom,  she  watched  next  day  for  any  sign  from 
next  door.  Mr.  North  was  not  at  church,  and  there 
were  no  evening  visitors  this  Sunday,  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  Bird,  her  head  muffled  up  in  flannel, 
who  came  to  be  condoled  with. 

"As  if  this  neuralgia  was  no  bad  enough,  there's 
me  loein'  my  lodger  too.  I'll  no  get  another  like 
him  for  peaoeableness." 

"He's  not  going,  is  he?"  asked  Mrs.  Linn  in 
surprise. 
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''  Aye,  he  *8  goin^  this  week ;  wants  tx>  stay  more 
out  in  the  country — where  hell  get  a  walk  in  and 
out,  he  says." 

**  I  ^m  rather  sorry  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Linn.  '*  We 
saw  very  little  of  him,  bat  he  was  a  pleasant,  depend- 
able young  fellow  abont  the  premises ;  very  different 
from  those  students  up  above." 

Madge  got  up  and  crept  away  unnoticed  to  her 
room.  Yes,  she  had  lost  this  hope  too.  She  had 
only  herself  to  blame  for  it;  but  that  knowledge 
did  not  make  it  any  easier.  She  put  her  head  down 
on  the  window-ledge,  and  cried  salt  tears  for  the 
bright  spring  that  had  withered  into  such  a  dreary 
summer.  There  was  nothing  left  to  fall  back  upon 
but  her  work  and  her  mother  now. 

But  one's  own  work  and  one's  own  mother  are  not 
items  to  be  despised,  even  though  all  other  joys  should 
have  taken  wings  to  themselves  and  flown ;  and  as  the 
months  wore  past,  Madge  found  that  that  exasperating 
"  system "  was  gradually  losing  half  its  terrors,  that 
seams  and  curves  began  to  fall  into  their  appointed 
places  without  a  separate  battle  royal  over  each  one. 
Of  course  that  meant  speedier  work  and  increased  pay. 
And  then  there  was  always  her  mother  to  believe  in 
and  encourage  her.  We  never  realise  how  much  these 
mothers  mean,  till  they  have  slipped  from  their  places 
beside  us.  If  Mrs.  Linn  regretted  that  lost  chance, 
she  said  little  ;  her  conversation  with  the  housekeeper 
had  done  much  to  rob  it  of  its  charm. 

Mr.  Smart  they  saw  nothing  of ;  the  rent  was  sent 
to  the  office,  and  there  was  no  more  talk  of  repairs  or 
improvements,  either  for  the  chimneys  or  elsewhere. 
With  the  ironmonger  opposite  they  held  no  inter- 
course either.  Madge  saw  him  pass  in  and  out  at  his 
regular  hours ;  possibly  she  may  have  watched  long- 
ingly for  stray  glimpses  of  his  tall  figure  and  grave, 
matter-oi-fact  face ;  but  not  for  twice  the  wealth  she 
had  missed,  would  she  have  put  herself  in  his  way, 
or  lingered  about  the  street  when  he  was  likely  to  be 
passing.  Madge  may  have  had  faults  in  abundance, 
but  forwardness  was  not  one  of  them. 

"We  are  making  some  headway  at  last,  mother," 
she  said,  one  bright  autumn  morning,  **and  we  are 
getting  used  to  "hard  work ;  that  counts  for  a  good 
deal.  I  hated  it  so  at  first,  but  it  seems  now  as  if  any 
change  would  be  a  change  for  the  worse." 

Mrs.  Linn  was  glancing  over  the  weekly  paper ;  she 
suddenly  crumpled  it  up  in  great  excitement.  "  Listen 
to  this,  Madge ;  there 's  a  change  here,  and  no  mistake. 


'  On  the  20th,  by  the  Rev.  Somebody,  Daniel  Smart, 
Esq.,  to  Janet,  widow  of  the  late  Fergus  Taylor.*  Oh, 
Madge !  and  after  all  that  woman  said  against  him  to 
mel" 

"Didn't  some  wise  person  say,  *  Beware  of  the 
grumblers'  / "  laughed  Madge,  dropping  her  work  and 
coming  to  read  it  herself.  "  Well,  she  will  be  endowed 
with  the  celebrated  teapot  now.  How  she  must  have 
trembled  for  it  that  day  ! " 

That  was  the  only  comment  Madge  made  upon  the 
news,  but  she  sewed  a  good  many  reflections  into  the 
sleeves  of  Miss  Smith's  new  brown  silk  gown.  *'  Any 
change  a  change  for  the  worse  ! "  Why,  all  her  pulses 
were  beating  at  the  thought  of  one  faded  hope  that 
might  spring  up  again  now  that  Mr.  Smart  had  gone 
out  of  the  road  for  ever. 

When  she  came  in  from  church  the  next  afternoon 
she  found  someone  sitting  beside  her  mother.  The 
room  was  dim  and  shady,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
sun  outside  still  in  her  eyes ;  it  was  her  mother's  voice 
that  told  her  who  the  visitor  was. 

"  Madge,  this  is  Mr.  North  come  in  to  see  us ;  he  is 
going  to  take  tea  with  us." 

**I  have  been  talking  a  long  time  to  your  mother, 
and  she  is  kind  enough  to  ask  me,"  he  said,  as  he 
shook  hands. 

He  made  no  reference  to  that  notice  in  the  paper 
yesterday,  but  Madge  knew  quite  well  he  had  heard 
the  whole  history  from  her  mother.  The  pair  seemed 
on  excellent  terms,  and  Mrs.  Linn  well  versed  in  the 
state  of  the  iron  trade,  which,  it  appeared,  had 
flourished  from  the  first. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  we  got  the  im- 
pression from  that  it  had  not,"  she  said  in  half- 
apology ;  "'we  must  have  regulated  your  affairs  by 
our  own,  which  were  not  particularly  bright  just 
then." 

Madge  took  no  part  in  the  explanation;  she  had 
been  a  rather  silent  member  at  the  little  table.  She 
was  standing  by  the  window  afterwards,  when  the 
visitor  came  up  beside  her. 

"It  will  not  be  dark  for  an  hour  yet;  will  you 
come  out  for  a  turn  ? " 

"  Very  well,"  agreed  Madge,  very  meekly ;  **  where 
to?" 

"Towards  the  Braids.  Tou  remember,  we  never 
finished  our  last  walk  there." 

Ah,  well  I  they  finished  it  that  night,  and  in  the 
old  fashion. 
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HARVEST    GLADNESS. 


^  RAISE  be  Thine,  eternal  King  • 
JjJT^      Young  and  old  'Hosanna'  sing; 
Thou  hast  blest  us  far  and  wide 
At  the  beauteous  harvest-tide; 
Angel-voices  high  are  blending 
.In  the  anthem  never-ending; 


Praise  for  snn  and  praise  for  dew 
Praise  for  love  for  ever  new  I 
Praise  for  bounties  richly  shed, 
That  Thy  children  may  be  fed; 
Bread  of  Life,  for  all  availing, 
Vine  the  true,  the  never-failing  I 


Hear  us,  while  we  fain  would  render 
Praise  for  mercies  kind  and  tender. 


Feed  our  souls,  in  Thee  confiding, 
Keep  our  lives  in  Thine  abiding. 


Lord,  't  is  Thine  almighty  hand 
That  enwreathes  the  radiant  land. 
That  .the  pastures  doth  enfold 
In  a  royal  robe  of  gold ; 
Shining  vineyards,  hill-tops  hoary. 
Woods  aflame  declare  Thy  glory; 
Thou  hast  hung  the  fruitage  glowing 
Where  the  orchard-boughs  are  blowing. 


Old  and  young  their  music  raise. 
All  things  breathing  chant  Thy  praise ; 
Every  season,  every  year, 
Are  Thy  tender  mercies  near; 
Thou,  our  Hope,  our  Help  for  ever, 
God  of  harvest  I  leave  us  never. 
Till  we  reach  our  Father's  portal, 
Bearing  Homeward  sheaves  immortal! 

Maboajlbt  Hatcraft. 
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TRUE      MANHOOD. 

BY  THE  REV.   HENRY  ALLON,  D.D. 
"Quit  you  like  men;  be  atpong.'— 1  Corinthians  xvI.  13. 


ITAT  is  a  man?  Not  a  mere 
I  phyaical  animal,  to  be  scientific- 
ally claHsiAed  by  physiologists, 
or  muaculnrly  eniploye<l  in  work- 
ing. In  most  languages  there 
are  two  words  to  designate  the 
human  creature  :  one,  the  de- 
signation of  the  species — the 
human  race  as  distinguished  from  brutes  ;  the  other, 
the  designation  of  distinctive  character — the  human 
creature,  that  is,  true  to  the  possibilities  and  respon- 
sibilities of  his  manhood. 

"  Quit  you  like  men."  There  is  only  one  word  in 
the  Greek  ;  it  is  a  verb,  and  occurs  only  here ;  it 
means,  "  Be  men."  Not  human  creatures,  of  course 
— they  had  no  option  in  that ;  but,  **  Realise  the 
full  possibilities  of  your  manhood  ;  be  all  and  do 
all  that  your  faculties  and  opportunities  enable.'* 
It  is  not  every  human  creature  that  is  a  man.  In 
most  circles  of  life  you  have  to  accept  strange  com- 
posites for  men — rudiments  of  manhood,  but  with 
a  melancholy  admixture  of  "  wood,  hay,  stubble  ** ; 
good  principles  and  impulses  sadly  qualified  by 
evil ;  qualities  of  noble  feeling  mixed  with  much 
selfishness  and  meanness  ;  outward  propriety  cover- 
ing pitiable  worthlessness,  meanness,  selfishness, 
falsehood.  What  poor  creatures  one  has  in  courtesy 
to  call  men! 

When  one  does  meet  with  a  genuine  man— a  man 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  of  generosity  and  chivalry ; 
who  scorns  a  lie  and  the  faintest  semblance  of  de- 
ceit; who  is  incapable  of  what  is  selfish  or  mean, 
of  taking  undue  advantage,  of  envious  depreciation  ; 
who  has  gracious  human  sympathies,  and  puts  a 
generous  interpretation  upon  his  brother^s  doings  ; 
who  thinks  no  evil  because  himself  incapable  of 
it — how  marked  a  man  he  is,  how  distinct  in  our 
thoughts,  how  separated  from  his  fellows  in  our 
feeling ! 

We  apologise  for  shortcomings  by  saying  that  "  no 
man  is  perfect,**  which  is  only  confessing  the  evil ; 
and  so  we  accept  the  world  of  unmanly  men  as  they 
are,  as  they  follow  their  divers  pursuits  of  pleasure, 
and  money-getting,  and  fashion,  and  frivolity.  This 
is  not  the  Christian  conception  of  manhood.  The  Bible 
always  puts  great  emphasis  upon  manly  qualities. 
Both  in  the  physical  and  in  the  moral  world  true 
nobility  is  highly  honoured.  Religion,  especially, 
has  respect  to  manhood  in  its  entireness — "body, 
soul,  and  spirit"  It  does  not  pertain  to  the  soul 
merely,  but  to  the  common  practical  human  life  as 
well.  Its  home  is  not  the  church  or  the  cloister, 
but  the  market  and  the  family. 

These  sharp,  quick  imperatives,  "Watch,"  "Be 
steadfast,"   "Be  true  men,"  "Be  strong,"  are  the 


rapid  watch wonls  of  religion  in  the  strenuous  bnttis 
of  life. 


THE  IDEAL  MANLINESS. 

£  are  to  set  before  us  an  ideal  of 
manly  cliaracter  and  life,  and  prac- 
tically to  seek  its  realisation. 

Manliness  is  not  realised  by 
perfect  physical  and  intellectual 
development.  Mere  muscular  prowess  is  not  man- 
hood. A  sinewy  frame,  a  digestion  like  that  of 
the  ostrich,  iron  nerves  that  are  never  shaken, 
physical  courage  like  that  of  a  bulldog — fine  manly 
qualities !  Yes,  of  a  physical  kind,  by  no  means  to 
be  undervalued  ;  but  we  have  but  little  responsibility 
in  this.  Were  this  the  test  of  manhood,  it  would 
give  only  a  poor  chance  for  men  of  frail  physical 
structure,  impaired  by  disease  and  nervous  sen- 
sibility ;  or  to  delicately  organised  women ;  even  to 
Paul  himself,  whose  "bodily  presence  was  weak.** 

Many  a  man,  full  of  physical  courage,  who  could 
dare  any  peril  and  go  into  battle  without  a  quickened 
pulse,  is  an  utter  moral  coward,  who  would  shrink 
from  tlie  defence  of  truth,  and  purity,  and  goodness, 
and  religion.  And  many  a  man,  physically  weak 
and  nervous,  who  starts  at  the  slamming  of  a  door, 
would,  like  Paul,  be  full  of  moral  fidelity  and 
strength,  enduring  all  things,  even  death  itself,  for 
the  sake  of  truth  and  right  God  does  not  hid  us 
all  be  physical  athletes — agile  at  cricket,  eager  in 
hunting,  courageous  in  fighting ;  but  He  does  bid 
us  all  "  quit  ourselves  like  men  " — be  morally  strong, 
with  a  grand,  God-like,  Christ-like  strength  ;  the 
strength  of  an  inward  noble  spirit  and  life — truthful, 
honest,  pure,  faithful  to  all  moial  convictions, 
courageous  and  steadfast  in  maintaining  the  right, 
resisting  all  temptation  to  wrong,  whatever  the 
endurance  and  the  disadvantage.  "  Be  strong,  and 
of  good  courage  " — strong  in  God*s  strength  and  in 
dependence  upon  God*s  help,  so  that  sneaking; 
meanness,  untruth,  base  passion,  moral  cowardice 
before  wrong-doers,  shall  be  impossible  to  you.  The 
Roman  word  for  courage  was  "  virtue. **  True 
courage  includes  all  that  is  best  in  moral  character. 
It  is  not  stoicism  ;  it  is  not  foolhardiness  ;  it  is  not 
insensibility.  It  is  a  steadfast  adherence  to  what  is 
true,  and  right,  and  good,  on  the  simple  ground  of 
morsil  principle  and  feeling.  It  is  trae,  and  right, 
and  good.  God,  my  Heavenly  Father,  has  enjoined 
it ;  Christ,  my  Redeemer,  died  to  maintain  it ; 
therefore  I  will  endure  all  things  for  the  main- 
tenance of  it 

I  need  not  say  that  moral  manhood  is  inspired  by 
intelligent  principles — that  it  is  not  mere  passion  or 
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religious  emotion.  Many  a  religious  man  is  largely 
the  creature  of  religions  passion  or  sentiment ;  loud 
in  his  own  religious  life  and  worship,  he  is  very 
demonstrative  against  sin.  He  agitates  against 
every  wrong ;  he  is  full  of  passionate  invective  and 
denunciation.  The  stronger,  more  effective  man 
does  not  so  "  cry  aloud  or  lift  his  voice  in  the  street** 
He  does  not  hold  his  tongue ;  he  does  what  he  can 
to  excite  interest  and  sympathy  with  the  evil ;  but 
he  quietly  goes  to  work  to  remedy  it.  A  man  who 
unostentatiously  works  in  a  ragged  -  school  is  far 
stronger  and  more  manly  than  the  mere  declaimer 
about  London  ignorance  and  vice.  A  man  is  not  a 
very  religious  man  because  he  makes  a  great  re- 
ligious clamour.  A  passionate,  blustering  man, 
even  in  the  name  of  religion,  is  presumably  weak 
rather  tlian  strong.  Passion  is  not  strength.  The 
maniac  whom  you  hold  down  by  force  is  not  a 
strong  man.  Nor  is  the  mere  sentiment  of  be- 
nevolence or  of  religion  ideal  manhood.  Many  a 
sentimentalist,  who  will  weep  over  a  pathetic  novel, 
never  moves  a  finger  to  relieve  the  actual  misery  of 
the  world. 

There  is,  too,  a  certain  temper  of  penitence,  of 
conscious  unworthiness  before  God,  which  is  un- 
manly. Nothing  can  be  more  manly  than  a  genuine 
sorrow  for  sin — shame  for  our  unworthy  conduct  and 
character  ;  but  penitence,  humility,  even  of  the  pro- 
fonndest  character,  is  not  a  craven,  crawling  thing — 
it  is  not  a  Uriah  Heep  kind  of  humility.  Nothing 
is  worse  than  to  use  before  God  exaggerated  words 
of  self-debasemei)t,  unless  it  be  worse  to  work  one- 
self into  the  debased  feeling  of  which  they  are  the 
true  expression.  J^ide  is  not  true  manliness,  neither 
is  a  craven  humility.  Let  our  sorrow  for  sin  be 
simple,  sincere,  profound,  but  let  it  be  manly — 
the  sorrow  of  a  child,  not  the  writhing  of  a  slave. 
Grod  bids  us  *' stand  up**  before  Him — be  manly  to 
Him  as  well  as  to  our  fellows.  Meanness  and 
humility  are  very  different  things. 

Nor  does  manliness  depend  upon  our  great 
achievements — the  actual  deeds  of  life  that  one  does. 
Many  great  deeds  are  heroic  in  the  noblest  sense  of 
the  term.  They  are  done  in  the  domain  of  noble 
moral  principle  and  feeling — a  domain  far  higher  than 
the  causation  of  mere  animal  instincts,  mere  excited 
passion,  mere  selfish  good-nature.  But  a  great  deal 
of  the  manliness  of  life  is  obscure  and  undemon- 
strative. You  do  not  appraise  your  pictures  by  the 
square  yard,  nor  your  libraries  by  the  length  of  the 
well- filled  book-shelves.  Physical  magnitude  is  no 
measure  of  moral  greatness.  The  greatest  heroism 
of  life  is  often  exhibited  in  unknown  homes,  in 
obscure  daily  struggles,  in  silent  patience  and  self- 
sacrifice.  There  are  heroes  of  the  nursery,  the 
kitchen,  the  sick-room,  the  hospital,  the  workshop; 
there  are  battle- fields  of  poverty,  suffering,  and 
self-sacrifice  that  will  be  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  God's  book  of  life.  There  is  more  demand  for 
true  manhood,  and  more  room  for  it,  in  the  obscure 
places  of  life  than  there  is  in  its  high   places.     It 


may  be  easier  to  do  t^  worK  of  a  General  Gordon 
tlum  to  live  the  life  of  a  London  sempstress.  True 
heroism  is  oftenest  found  in  tlie  straggle,  endurance, 
and  self-sacrifice  of  common  life. 

What  a  grand  ideal  of  manhood  this  is,  eonpared 
with  all  others !  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  o«r 
Lord  affirms  the  supreme  blessedness  of  being  lowly 
in  spirit,  meek,  merciful,  pure  in  heart,  a  peace- 
maker. With  what  scorn  and  incredulity  men 
receive  such  a  teaching  1— the  proud,  the  physical- 
force  men,  the  *'  swashbucklers,**  the  so-called  men  of 
honour  who  fight  duels  and  wage  battles,  and  make 
force  the  criterion  of  right  and  wrong.  If  you  can 
win  a  battle,  annex  a  territory,  achieve  a  place  for  a 
party,  subdue  your  neighbours,  bully  the  weak — 
that  is  the  most  manly  thing  to  da  Or  he  is  the 
most  manly  man  who  has  amassed  the  greatest 
riches — "  worth  so  much,**  as  with  unconscious  irony 
we  phrase  it ;  or  the  learned  man  is  the  ideal  man  ; 
or  the  man  of  genius.  Over  against  all  such  con- 
ceptions God  sets  the  moral  man.  God  would  not 
enthrone  the  genius  even  of  a  Shakespeare  if  his 
moral  goodness  were  not  supreme,  much  less  your 
Alexanders,  and  Caesars,  and  Napoleons — men  of 
unscrupulous  force  ;  or  your  statesmen  of  unprin- 
cipled purpose,  immoral  method,  and  uuscmpuloas 
determination  ;  or  your  literary  genius  of  unrighte- 
ous advocacy,  or  obscene  delineation.  God  s  ideal 
of  a  man  is  one  who  does  righteousness  and  seeks 
truth.  The  ideal  is  embodied  for  us  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  neither  won  battles,  nor  amassed  wealth, 
nor  acquired  learning,  nor  produced  works  of  genius, 
nor  aggrandised  His  nation  by  astute  statesmanship. 
The  abnost  shock  that  we  feel  at  such  suggestions 
simply  shows  how  very  far  from  God*s  ideal  of 
manhood  some  of  our  popular  conceptions  are. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  TRUE  MANHCOD. 

HALL  I  specify  integrity  as  one 
of  the  constituents  of  true  man- 
hood, in  respect  of  which  we  are 
to  '*quit  ourselves  like  men**? 
In  our  own  political,  com- 
mercial, and  social^  life  there 
is,  thank  God,  much  of  true 
manhood.  There  are  just  kings, 
and  righteous  statesmen,  and  conscientious  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  who  rule  in  righteousness  and 
fear  God — men  in  whom  there  is  moral  courage 
simply  to  do  what  is  right,  who  boldly  lead  the 
nation  from  wrong  paths  to  right  ones,  whatever 
the  cost. 

But  are  there  not  many  who  fall  far  short  of  this — 
statesmen  who  cynically  tell  you  that  **  morals  have  no 
place  in  politics  '* — ambitious,  scheming,  selfish  men, 
"removing  their  neighbours*  landmarks,**  annexing 
territory  wherever  it  can  be  done  with  impunity ; 
as  despotic  at  home  as  they  are  aggressive  abroad  ; 
never  thinking  in  legislation  of  simple  principles  of 
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righteouroefls,  bat  only  of  arbitrary  power,  or  the 
triumph  of  political  party.  What  a  grand  thing  it 
is  to  see  a  statesman  make  a  conscience  of  politics — 
honestly  try  to  do  right,  bravely  stem  the  torrent  of 
-wrong  and  selfish  passion !  Does  it  not  need  all  the 
moral  sentiment  of  a  people  to  keep  its  statesmen 
right? 

Do  we  always  in  our  commerce  find  men  who 
simply  and  strongly  do  what  is  right  ?  Sometimes 
we  do,  and  generally,  perhaps,  a  higher  moral  senti- 
ment of  business  is  developing.  Commerce  would 
be  impossible  without  the  confidence  that  a  general 
integrity  inspires.  '  But  "  integrity  "  is  a  narrow  and 
inadequate  word.  A  "good  man"  is  more  than  a 
"righteous  man."  Integrity  prevents  fraud,  but 
does  it  always  prevent  undue  advantage,  profiting 
]>y  a  man*s  ignorance,  or  by  his  necessities?  One 
does  sometimes  hear  of  questionable  things  done 
even  by  religious  merchants  and  tradesmen — a  kind 
of  coercion  of  little  men,  in  making  bargains  with 
them,  in  closing  markets  against  them,  in  attempts 
to  disable  their  fair  competition.  Many  things 
that  law,  that  technical  righteousness,  do  not  forbid 
are  sins  against  the  higher  sentiment  that  should 
rule  business  and  inspire  God's  true  men.  We  do 
not  **do  to  others  as  we  would  have  others  do 
unto   us." 

I  do  not  say  that  true  men — thoroughly  upright 
and  noble — are  not  numerous  in  every  commercial 
circle ;  but  it  is  easy  to  find  scores  who  are  not 
such. 

Taking  God*s  standard,  who  could  speak  very  con- 
fidently about  the  morality  of  modem  commerce? 
Things  are  done  in  our  shops  and  streets,  almost 
without  conscious  wrong,  because  they  are  so 
generally  done.  Think  of  lying  advertisements, 
fraudulent  circulars,  false  ticketing  of  goods,  petty 
frauds  across  the  counter,  adulterations  of  goods, 
the  worthless  work  of  builders,  the  fraudulent  in- 
dolence of  workmen. 

Think  of  reckless  over- trading,  of  unprincipled 
over-spending  and  borrowing,  of  dishonest  bank- 
ruptcies. May  we  not  predict  the  kind  of  record 
that  will  be  found  in  the  newspapers  to-morrow 
morning? 

So  long  as  men  can  maintain  the  seeming  of 
righteousness  and  trade  upon  it,  they  care  very  little 
about  its  reality.  They  think  more  about  seeming 
than  about  being. 

The  stamp  that  God  puts  upon  all  this  is  that  it 
is  not  manly.  Not  only  is  it  wicked— it  is  mean. 
There  is  about  it  a  sneakiness,  a  dastardliness,  a 
low  oily  cunning,  that  makes  it  despicable.  It  is  a 
serpent  sin.  Its  doer  crawls  in  the  dust  Some 
sins,  equally  immoral,  are  yet  bold  and  (^en  ;  you 
recognise  the  frankness  while  you  deplore  the  god- 
lessness.  Even  thieves  make  a  distinction  between 
a  housebreaker  and  a  pickpocket  It  is  a  sin  of 
the  Mammon  kind — "the  least  erected  spirit  that 
fell" 

Paul  would  say  to  the  commercial  men  of  London : 


" '  Quit  you  like  men  ;  -  do  your  business  honestly ; 
do  not  require  those  you  employ  to  do  dishonest 
work,  to  tell  lies  across  a  counter ;  and  if  you  be 
workmen  or  shopmen,  be  courageous  enough  to  say, 
'  I  will  not  do  it  ;  whatever  the  consequences,  I  will 
not  degrade  and  corrupt  my  manhood  ;  I  will  main- 
tain my  integrity  though  I  die.'" 

Is  not  purity  an  essential  of  manhood? 

As  of  brute  force,  so  of  foul  passions — some  men 
boast  of  them  as  the  notes  and  marks  of  manhood. 
It  is  effeminate  to  be  pure.  Initiation  into  vice  is 
the  baptism  of  manhood.  Virtue  in  a  young  man 
is  the  theme  for  a  gibe,  the  mark  for  the  finger  of 
scorn.  Many  a  young  man  is  shamed  into  vice ;  he 
would  rather  be  a  profligate  than  a  milksop ;  as  if 
dissipation  could  bring  a  lofty  consciousness;  as  if 
degradation  was  the  seal  of  noble  character !  So  the 
young  man  used  to  be  jeered  at,  who  would  not 
be  the  companion  of  drunkards.  Moral  determina- 
tion has  conquered  that — a  total  abstainer  no  longer 
incurs  reproach.  Is  it  not  the  note  of  a  nobler 
manhood,  "  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret, 
and  tx)  their  assembly  be  not  thou  united"?  Is  it 
manly  to  indulge  base  passions  at  the  cost  of  all 
that  is  precious  and  noble  in  man? 


THE  PLACE  OF  RELIGION. 

S  not  religion  an  element  of  manli- 
ness ? 

I  do  not  mean  the  religion  of 
monks,  or  of  ecclesiastics,  or  of 
sentimentalists  ;  but  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ — a  reverent  recognition 
of  God,  of  holiness,  of  human  life, 
such  as  we  see  in  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self. Can  anything  be  more  noble 
than  fidelity  to  the  noblest  things  we  know  ?  Is  there 
anything  sentimental  or  mean  or  sneaky  in  this  ? 
Is  not  the  only  shame  of  a  man  his  shallow  godless- 
ness  and  conscious  wrong-doing?  Has  the  world 
any  heroes  like  the  heroes  of  religious  life,  any 
nobleness  like  the  nobleness  of  holy  character  ?  A 
man  ashamed  of  religion  because  his  companions 
scoff  at  it  has  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  meanness 
and  cowardice.  How  often  Paul  speaks  about  the 
courage  of  true  religiousness — of  the  man  who  fears 
God  and  sin,  and  fears  nothing  else  besides.  Think 
of  men  like  Paul,  and  Luther,  and  Bunyan,  and 
Havelock,  and  Gordon — simple,  strong,  holy,  with- 
out crotchetiness,  fastidiousness,  or  fear ;  in  Grod^s 
strength  doing  simply  what  has  to  be  done.  The 
coward  is  the  man  who  is  ashamed  of  God  and  of 
right 

Will  not  a  manly  man  be  great  in  service? 
The  manly  men  of  the  Church  are  not  your  senti- 
mental religionists,  your  dilettanti  church-goers, 
your  frivolous  pleasure-takers,  who  care  for  any- 
thing rather  than  to  do  work  for  Christ ;  who,  with 
the  world  of  sinful,  degraded  men  around  them. 
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never  put  their  hand  to  any  helpful  thing.  Are 
there  not  acores  of  competent,  vigorous  young  men 
in  the  families  of  the  Church  who  have  no  name  or 
place  among  its  workers,  who  see  fathers  and  sisters 
and  friends  trying  to  do  something  to  fulBl  Christ's 
great  purpose,  but  indolently  or  scornfully  stand 
aloof  themselves  ?  Is  it  a  manly  religiousness  ?  Is 
it  not  cowardly,  and  wayward,  and  selfish  ?     What 


can  the  Master  say  to  them  but  that  most  terrible 
of  all  words  of  condemnation  to  such  as  might  and 

do  not»  '*  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not "     Young 

men  !  the  appeal  is  to  your  manhood.  "  Make  full 
proof  **  of  it.  Whatever  your  gifts,  use  them  to  the 
utmost.  Were  the  youth  of  the  Church  thus  con- 
secrated to  its  ministry,  to  its  missions,  the  conversion 
of  the  world  would  not  be  far  distant. 


AN    ANCIENT    CATHEDRAL    CITY. 


'K 


ST.    DAVID'S. 


CITT  sixteen  miles  from  a  railway  1  Surely  not 
an  English  city  in  this  ninth  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  I "  some  readers  may  ment- 
ally exclaim.  Well,  not  EnglUhy  but  BritUh,  and, 
moreover,  south  of  the  Tweed.  BritUhf  in  the 
most  accurate  sense  of  the  word,  a  school  and 
centre  of  Christianity  before  our  English  fore- 
fathers had  renounced  their  idols,  or  crossed  the 
German  Ooean  to  effect  the  conquest  of  this  island. 
The  villa ge-oitj  to  which  I  refer  is  St.  David's, 
called  after  David,  the  patron  saint  of  Wales.  This 
David  was  the  son  of  the  native  Prince  of  Car- 
diganshire, then  called  Ceretica,  and  bom  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  On  the  death  of  Dnbri- 
oius  he  became  Archbishop  of  Caerleon,  at  that  time 


ropolitan 
Wales,   but 
1  the  See  to 
lis  time  has 
David  had 
the  reputation  of  great  learning  and 
piety,  and  was  the  foimder  of  twelve  monas- 
teries, the  principal  of  whioh  was  in  the  Yale 
of  Ross.    St.  David's  is  certainly  the  most  dis- 
tant and  inaccessible  city  south  of  the  Tweed  in  these 
days  of  rapid  locomotion.      If  you  left  the  Great 
Western  station,  Paddington,  by  the  newspi^Mr  train 
at  5.30  a.m.,  you  might,  if  you  had  a  prosperous 
journey,  reach  St  David's  between  six   and  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  a  drive,  as  the  local 
saying  is,  //  s^ixteen  mile*  and  fwventeen  hill*.     There 
is  no  ordinary  public  coach,  omnibus,  or  conveyance 
of  any  kind ;  you  must  hire  for  yourself  at  Haver- 
fordwest.   Two  horses  will  be  necessary,  and  the  said 
horses  will  require  a  feed  and  a  short  rest  when  they 
have  completed  half  the  distance.    A  little  inn  stands 
in  a  most  sequestered  spot  by  the  seaside  for  this 
purpose,  in  a  pleasant  nook  of  St.  Bride's  Bay,  where 
the  coast  sweeps  westward  towards  Bt.  David's  Huid. 
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A  more  tiring  and  treeless  road  70a  will  soaroely  find 
in  the  three  kingdoms  than  that  from  Haverfordwest 
to  St.  David's,  but  the  hedgerows  and  banks  are,  in  their 
season,  prettily  variegated  with  flowers,  and  the  bright 
golden  gorse  is  plentiful  and  riohly  scented.  Haver- 
fordwest, where  you  leave  the  train,  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  6t  Pembrokeshire ;  it  serves,  indeed, 
OS  the  county  town,  far  surpassing  Pembroke  in  size, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  district  sometimes  called 
"England  beyond  Wales."  It  is  distant  about  six 
miles  from  the  far-famed  Milford  Haven,  where  all 
the  navies  of  Europe  could  ride  in  shelter  and  se- 
curity, and  the  river  on  which  it  is  situated  forms 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  Haven. 

The  town  itself  is  a  straggling,  sprawling  place, 
with  irregular,  precipitous  streets — some  of  them 
very  narrow.  The  back-streets  and  alleys  are  very 
uncouth  and  ill-favoured ;  but  the  shops  are,  for 
the  most  part,  good,  substantial,  and  well  stocked. 
The  spacious  and  dismantled  castle,  which  has  still 
a  commanding  appearance,  is  used  as  a  prison,  or, 
rather,  as  a  lock-up.  If  you  are  of  a  merciful 
disposition,  you  will,  notwithstanding  your  long 
railway  journey,  walk  up  the  first  of  the  seventeen 
hills,  as  you  turn  your  back  upon  Haverfordwest 
along  the  city  road.  The  said  hill  is  short,  but  pre- 
cipitous. Very  sparse  are  the  human  habitations 
which  you  pasH,  and  no  sooner  have  you  reached  the 
top  of  a  hill  (or  "  bank,"  as  the  local  word  is)  than 
you  descend  again  into  the  dale.  Occasionally,  you 
may  enjoy  about  a  mile  of  fairly  level  road  before 
you  re-ascend.  After  about  seven  miles  of  stiff,  hard 
driving,  you  come  in  sight  of  the  sea.  and  travel 
alongside  it  for  some  distance.  At  the  little  solitary 
68 


inn  at  Newgull,  you  think  what  a  delightful  situation 
the  coast  affords  for  a  quiet  watering-place,  if  only  it 
were  more  easily  accessible.  The  cliffs  are  bold  and 
variegated,  and  present  a  delightful  shelter  from  the 
north.  I  have  spent  two  very  pleasant  days  there 
on  the  shore,  our  party  taking  provisions  from  home, 
for  the  little  inn  would,  I  fear,  afford  but  very  scanty 
store.  It  exists  for  the  convenience  of  horses  and 
drivers.  A  long  and  tedious  hill  has  to  be  climbed  im- 
mediately— the  longest,  if  not  the  steepest,  on  the 
road. 

Halfway  between  Newgull  and  St.  David's,  you 
come  upon  the  large  village  of  Solva.  Large  for  a 
Welsh  village,  and  as  quaint  as  any  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen.  Clean,  too,  and  tidy — which  is  not 
always  to  be  said  concerning  Welsh  villages.  The 
sea  here  forms  a  natural  harbour,  running  a  long  way 
inland  through  a  very  narrow  creek.  Your  impression 
in  driving  through  Solva  is  that  you  would  like  to 
visit  it  again  when  you  have  leisure.  You  see  nothing 
of  St.  David  8  until  you  come  into  it — ^not  even  of  the 
cathedral,  which  stands  in  a  hole  so  deep  that  the  top 
of  the  tower  is  little  more  than  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  on  which  other  parts  of  the  city  are  built. 
And  what  a  truly  rural  place  it  is  when  you  do  arrive 
there !  Straggling  houses  rather  than  a  street ;  a 
few  villas,  a  restored  market-cross,  the  ruins  of  a 
college  and  of  a  bishop's  palace.  The  bishops  have 
for  centuries  fled  from  the  city  which  gives  them  a 
title,  and  resided  in  the  more  central  and  populous 
town  of  Caermarthen.  A  small  cathedral  establish- 
ment, however,  is  kept  up,  and  utilised,  as  far  as  may 
be,  to  meet  existing  needs.  The  services  are  rendered 
in  Welsh  and  English,  and  when  I  was  there  (at  the 
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English  servioe)  there  was  a  very  fair  congregation, 
considering  the  smallness  of  the  city.  Everything 
was  neat,  orderly,  and  well  appointed  ;  the  choir  very 
small,  but  very  good ;  and  the  sermon,  which  was 
extempore,  a  simple  and  unaffected  discourse.  From 
his  pronunciation,  the  reverend  preacher  was  evidently 
a  Cambrian.  At  St.  David's — unlike  Haverfordwest 
and  Tenby — ^you  eome  upon  a  purely  Welsh  popula- 
tion, and  one  that  speaks  Welsh  rather  than  English. 
In  Haverfordwest,  numbers  of  those  who  are  Welsh 
by  blood  are  unacquainted  with  the  Welsh  language. 
They  can  neither  read  it  nor  speak  it.  Two  miles 
beyond  St.  David's  city  is  the  famous  St.  David's 
Head  —  the  most  westerly  point  in  England  and 
Wales  except  the  Land's  End  ;  a  bleak  and  desolate 
spot,  but  commanding  a  grand  view  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  with  the  small  Bay  of  St.  Bride's  on  the  south 
and  the  large  Cardigan  Bay  on  the  north.  When  the 
wind  blows  from  the  north-west  here,  the  few  in- 
habitants must  sometimes  fear  that  they  Mrill  be 
swept  away. 

Perhaps  no  plaee  in  the  kingdom  gives  one  such  a 
notion  of  greatness  and  splendoor  that  has  entirely 
passed  away  as  St.  David's.  Of  late  years  the  cathe- 
dral has  been  in  some  measure  ^restored,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  remains  a  ruin.  All  that  is  left  of  St.  Mary's 
College  is  the  chapel,  69  feet  in  length  and  about  24 
in  width.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower  70  feet 
high.  This  collegiate  institution  was  founded  in 
1B65  by  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  pro- 
tector of  Wycliffe,  and  by  Adam  Houghton,  then 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  a  master  and  seven  fellows. 

The  bishop's  palace  must  at  one  time  have  been  a 
magnificent  building.  It  was  erected  by  Bishop 
Gower  about  the  year  1328,  and  even  in  its  ruins  is 
a  noble  monument  of  his  taste  and  liberality.  The 
period  between  the  years  1307  and  1377  is  the  richest 


and  most  glorious  period  of  English  arohitectiue. 
The  characteristics  of  this  style  are  geometrical 
tracery  in  the  windows,  enriched  doorways,  and 
beautifully  arranged  mouldings.  The  dilapicUjtivai 
of  the  palace  is  said  to  have  commenced  with  Bishop 
Barlow,  who  came  to  the  see  in  1536.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  who  naturally  come  to  the  front  in  time 
of  political  and  ecclesiastical  excitement,  and  are 
anything  but  an  ornament  to  their  sacred  vocation. 
He  wanted  to  induce  the  king  to  consent  to  his  re- 
moving the  see  to  Caermarthen,  which  in  iteelf  was 
reasonable  enough.  With  this  view  he  alienated  the 
Church  lands,  stripped  the  lead  from  the  caetle  of 
Lawhaden  and  the  palace  at  St.  David^s,  and  com- 
mitted other  acts  of  spoliation.  This  castle  of 
Lawhaden  was  a  princely  residence  of  the  Bishops  of 
St.  David's,  standing  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill  over- 
looking the  Cleddaw,  the  chief  river  of  Pembrokeshiiv. 
the  two  arms  of  which,  when  united,  broaden  into 
Milford  Haven. 

Few  strangers  would  care  to  remain  long  in 
St.  David's.  IrSlien  they  have  seen  the  cathedral  vA 
the  adjacent  ruins,  they  have  seen  alL  An  air  of 
desolation  prevails  everywhere.  The  sea-shoze,  whidi 
is  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  little  city,  poeseass 
no  superlative  attractions.  Universal  consent  pro- 
claims Tenby  the  prettiest  watering-place  of  tl^ 
county,  if  not  of  the  whole  southern  half  of  the  Prin- 
cipality. It  is  noteworthy  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Bangor,  all  the  old  cities  of  Wales  are  little  more 
than  villages.  Still,  all  of  them,  except  St.  Davids, 
have  the  advantage  of  communication  by  railway 
with  the  world  outside.  St.  Asaph  has  a  large  in- 
dustrial population  in  its  vicinity,  thouf^h  not  in  the 
actual  city.  Llandaff  has  almost  become,  nay,  in  fact 
is,  a  suburb  of  Cardifif.  St  David's  is  a  solitair 
monument  of  fallen   greatness,  seldom    visited  and 
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Uttle  regrarded.  It  is  not  likelj  to  rise  again.  Of 
recent  years  it  has  been  known  to  the  world  princi- 
pally in  connection  with  its  scholarly  bishop,  the 
late  Dr.  Connop  Thirlwall.  Whether  or  not  a  great 
theologian  and  bishop,  it  is  certain  he  was  a  great 
historian,  enjoying  a  European  reputation;  a  man, 
too,  of  great  industry,  who  had  taught  himself  to 
preach  fluently  in  Welsh,  a  rare  accomplishment,  then 
as  now,  for  those  who  are  not  "to  the  manner  bom." 
The  ill-fated  Laud  was  bishop  of  the  see  from  1621  to 
1627.  No  other  prelate  of  St.  David's  has  a  name 
which  figures  in  our  national  history :  but  many,  we 
may  hope,  have  quietly  and  unostentatiously  done 


their  duty  in  ruling  the  portion  of  the  Church  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  Not  always  have  those  done 
their  duty  best,  whose  names  have  been  most  before 
the  world.  The  work  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church 
alike,  has  been  often  most  efficiently  and  patiently 
performed  by  those  whose  names  have  been  unac- 
knowledged and  almost  unknown.  The  '*  flowers  bom 
to  blush  unseen*'  have  their  uses,  nor  is  their 
sweetness  wasted.  Sach  were  the  thoughts  that  rose 
in  my  mind  as  I  gazed  and  mused  on  the  departed 
glories  of  St.  David's.  S.  C.  Oveeton,  MA. 

*»*  The  illustrations  to  thi8  paper  are  from  photographs  by 
Ifeaars.  Poulton  and  Bona,  Lee. 


THE     WHEAT-COVERED     GRAVE. 

BY  THE  REV.  P.  B.  POWER,  M.A. 
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ANT  are  the  false  emblems 
which  are  to  be  found  over 
the  resting  -  places  of  the 
dead.  These  pudding-faced 
cherubs,  with  wings  grow- 
ing out  of  the  napes  of  their 
neoks»  are  either  symbolised 
as  being  abnormally  fat,  or 
else  blowing  invisible  trum- 
pets, the  music  of  which,  if  only  we  could  hear  it,  we 
have  sad  misgivings  would  be  harsh  and  out  of  tune. 
Or  suppose  a  man  never  to  have  pitched  on  those  ex- 
plosive faces,  as  likely  as  not  he  will  come  on  some 
piece  of  poetry,  an  equal  monstrosity  in  its  way,  or 
perhaps  an  inscription  of  the  same  kith  and  kin  as 
that  on  a  tombstone  not  far  from  where  I  am  writing  : 
"  Here  lies  the  husband  of  Mrs.  McKnab."  Poor  Mac  I 
evidently  you  were  extinguished  long  before  you  died ; 
it  is  perhaps  your  fate  and  your  epitaph  (name  only 
being  changed)  that  are  reserved  for  more  than  one  of  us 
in  the  coming  age.  However,  let  that  pass.  I  believe 
in  some  tomb-stones ;  and  because  I  believe  in  the  one 
of  which  I  now  write,  I  tell  you  about  it,  and  what 
I  think  about  it ;  for  I  knew  well  the  man  who  lies 
under  the  "wheat-covered  grave,"  and  the  emblem 
that  is  over  him  is  truly  descriptive  of  him.  He  was 
a  harvest-sower  while  he  lived,  and,  in  humble 
reliance  on  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  he  was  a  harvest 
expecter  when  he  died. 

There  lies  in  a  Leicestershire  graveyard  an  honest 
Englishman,  with  a  large  heart  and  a  large  hand — 
such,  at  least,  were  his  in  life.  His  was  an  ear  that 
was  open  to  every  tale  of  woe,  his  the  heart  that 
felt  it,  his  the  hand  that  relieved  it.  His  big  brain 
planned  great  things  in  merchandise,  and  greater  still 
in  charity.  Why  God  cut  him  down  in  life's  prime  is 
for  God  alone  to  know ;  influence,  money,  all  that 
man  can  give,  he  was  sowing  for  Him  when  his  hand 
was  stayed  ;  and  the  Lord  of  all  present  sowings  and 
of  all  future  harvests  said  to  him,  "  Sow  no  more.'* 
Life-sowings,  life-existings,  life-expectings,  they  are 
all  embodied  in  the  sheaf,  the  stony  sheaf  on  that 
wheat-covered  grave. 


Life-sowings  I  We  know  what  they  are  with  only 
too  many  :  they  are  sowings  to  the  flesh  in  some  form, 
the  harvest  of  which  in  some  form  also  will  be  cor- 
ruption— the  bad  seed  of  a  bad  crop. 

But  there  are  some  sowings,  the  seed  of  which  is 
good  enough,  and  a  harvest  from  which  will  be  the 
same ;  but  will  that  harvest  be  for  him  who  has  sown 
the  seed?  It  dropped  from  the  palsied  fingers  of  a 
dying  hand ;  nay,  from  the  dead  hand  whose  grasping 
power  was  gone — a  hand  which  opened  when  it  could 
keep  no  longer  closed.  Men  sometimes  leave  as 
charitable  legacies  what  they  can  no  longer  keep. 

*'  Death-givings "  are  good  when  they  are  the  con- 
tinuations of  "  life-givings."  The  wheatsheaf  on  the 
grave  is  no  fit  emblem  for  him  whose  only  sowing  is 
after  death. 

But  the  sowings  of  the  man  over  whom  this  harvest 
emblem  lies  were  in  life.  The  action  of  life  was  with 
him  to  open  the  heart,  and  with  it  the  hand.  His 
givings  were  the  outcome  of  his  great  self.  He — ^he 
himself  was  in  them.  They  were  life-sowings  of  his 
self-life,  and  they  were  sown  in  life  ;  and  so  by  them 
he  still  lives — "  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  He  lives 
in  the  almshouse,  and  the  hospital,  and  the  church, 
and  tho  school,  and  in  many  hearts.  The  seed-grain 
was  sown  in  them  during  his  life  ;  and  it  is  growing, 
and  will  grow,  until  that  harvest  which  shall  bo 
reaped  when  there  shall  be  an  ending  of  all  death. 

The  hand  which  now  lies  stiff  and  cold  beneath  the 
wheat-covered  slab  may  now  rest  from  its  labours — its 
works  do  follow.  Its  scattering-time  is  passed — ^its 
harvest-time  lies  on  before. 

And  to  us  there  comes  a  voice :  Do  life's  work  in 
life.  "Whilst  there  is  time  [or  opportunity]  let  us  do 
good  unto  all  men."  Let  us  sow  good  out  of  our  very 
selves — out  of  the  very  goodness  that  is  in  us  by  the 
grace  of  God.  A  living  man  should  sow  in  life,  and 
not  wait  to  scatter  his  seed  in  death. 

Life-existings !  The  testimony  of  the  rocks  tells  us 
only  of  what  has  been — true  testimony,  but  only  of 
the  physical.  The  moral,  indeed,  connected  with  them, 
whatever  it  was,  may  have  trarUingtt^  but  no  emistingt^ 
for  us  now ;  nor  yet  for  those  who  have  to  oome.    The 
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physical  of  the  past  is,  indeed,  in  many  cases  livinjr 
now.  Its  once  livincf  trees  and  ferns  and  reeds  are 
revolutionising  the  physical  life  of  man  by  steam,  but 
it  has,  apart  from  its  teachings  about  God,  no  living 
spirit-life  amongst  us  now — none  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  can  be  developed  in  life  to  come. 

I  like  the  wheatsheaf  on  the  grave — the  connection 
between  the  sheaf  and  the  man.  Some,  seeing  this 
emblem,  and  hearing  casually  that  a  good  man  sleeps 
beneath,  might  pass  on,  giving  just  the  casual  thought 
to  the  •'  buried,"  the  **  invisible,"  the  apparently  "  lost," 
and  "  passed  away."  But  there  are  others  who  will 
ask,  What  did  this  man  do  ?— in  what  is  he  living  now  ? 
And  even  if  man  never  cared  to  ask  this,  there  is  One 
higher  Who  will  think  about  it.  God,  before  Whom 
live  all  people  and  things,  and  all  in  connection  with 
them,  and  their  connection  with  each  other,  will  keep 
ever  before  Him  as  one,  the  good  that  is  done,  and  the 
one  by  whom  it  is  done.  The  life-existings  of  all  and 
each  are  before  Him — the  thistle-crops  of  the  present 
and  the  future  of  some^  and  the  men  and  women  them- 
selves— the  wheat-crops  of  others,  of  their  present  and 
their  future,  and  in  connection  with  their  very 
selves. 

A  true  emblem  is  that  stone-wheat — an  emblem  of 
living  harvest  being  reaped,  and  sowing  and  re-sowing 
itself  again  and  again  until  the  great  harvest-home, 
when  the  stone-sheaf  emblem  shall  be  needed  no  more, 
for  the  solid  realities  of  harvest  shall  be  seen. 

And  you,  good  reader — what  is  now,  what  will  be 
when  you  shall  have  passed  away,  the  fitting  emblem 
of  your  life?     If  someone  were  to  set  up  a  stone  to 


your  honour  now — a  statue,  if  you  like — what  emblems 
could  they  fitly  carve  around  its  base  1  I  mean  what 
true  emblems? — not  what  fancy  or  partiality  might 
suggest.  Would  that  pediment  have  to  be  carved 
with  thistles  and  brambles,  the  tokens  of  an  evil  life  ? 
or  would  it  have  to  be  left  cold  and  unadorned  and 
bare,  eloquent  in  its  being  im touched  by  any  tool- 
saying,  as  plainly  as  any  words  could  say,  *•  The  life  of 
him  to  whom  this  memorial  is  erected  was,  or  is,  an 
evil  one — thorns  and  thistles  does  it  bring  forth ! " — or 
'*It  was,  or  is,  an  empty  one — the  man  whom  God 
made  for  '  something '  turned  out  to  be  *  nothing ' — 
life-failure  is  the  meaning  of  this  blank  —  of  this 
unstoried  stone."  God  grant  that  neither  of  these  may 
be  the  story  of  our  lives  I 

Life-expectations  I  There  remains  the  wheat- 
covered  stone,  exposed  to  all  weathers,  now  looked  at 
by  this  one  and  by  that,  as  a  casual  visitor  comes  to 
the  lonely  patrimony  of  the  dead — fulfilling  its  office 
of  prophecy,  being,  as  were  the  ancient  seers,  a 
preacher  and  a  prophet  too — a  prophet  of  the  future, 
into  which  the  life-expectations  of  God's  people 
run.  For  they  look  for  a  future — a  harvest— a 
living  harvest;  they  ask  of  their  Father  bread,  and 
He  will  not  give  them  a  stone.  And  it  is  a  preacher 
of  the  present,  saying  to  us,  "  Work  while  it  is  day. 
Work  for  harvest.  Be  buried  full  of  death-hope, 
and  with  the  hopes  of  all  who  knew  thee  best— 
honest  hopes  that  thine  will  be  a  harvest — by  God's 
grace  the  harvest  of  a  life,  the  earthly  end  of  which  is 
symbolised,  as  was  this  good  man's,  by  the  sheaf  on 
the  Wheat-Covered  Gbave." 


PEACE 


^  'ER  crowded  high-roads,  footsore  and  opprest, 
A  weary  traveller  I : 
'^^^^^     And  once  I  said,  "Is  anywhere  sweet  rest 
Under  this  burning  sky?" 

I  dreamed  of  water  under  grey,  cool  skies, 

Where  tall  trees,  mirrored,  sway ; 
A  spot  remote,  where  sleep  might  steal  on  eyes 

Dazed  with  the  glaring  day. 

A  spot  remote :  and  still  my  road  doth  lead 

Where  crowds  go  hurrying  by : 
And  once  I  cried,  "To  gain  the  peace  I  need, 

Might  I  lie  down  and  die  I " 

My  peevish  cries  did  alter  not  my  lot; 

The  road  I  steadfast  keep ; 
Now  on  my  fretful  soul — though  death  comes  not, 

Nor  spot  remote  for  sleep- 
There  falls  a  peace,  than  sleep  or  death  more  blest : 

Calm  on  my  road  I  press. 
He  doth  not  murmur  of  this  truth  possest — 

Peace  comes  through  faithfulness. 

£.  £.  Beiguton. 
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RECENT    MISSIONARY    ADVENTURE    IN    AFRICA. 

BY    THE    BEV.    PB0FES80B    W.    O.    BLAIKIE,    D.D.,    F.B.S.E/ EDINBUBGH. 
aN   PERILS  OFT.-V.) 


^  U£  openin^-up  of  Africa  is 
an  enterprise  which  has 
been  achieved  within  the 
memory  of  livinj?  men, 
Africa  has  been  the  prreat 
field  of  research  and  ad- 
venture in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. When  it  shall  have 
been  thoroughly  explored, 
it  is  hard  to  say  where 
men  bom  with  the  soul 
of  travellers  will  be  able 
to  find  a  fresh  field  to 
roam  in.  The  romance 
and  the  perils  are  not 
now  what  they  were ;  and 
when  we  hear  of  ladies  leaving  their  drawin^jf-rooms  at 
home  to  become  Christian  labourers  in  Africa,  we  are 
apt  to  conclude  that  the  pjople  cannot  be  so  fierce  and 
repulsive  after  all.  But  thirty  years  ago,  things  were 
very  different.  Africa  was  then  unexplored.  Dread- 
ful rumours  were  in  circulation  of  the  ferocity  of  its 
chiefs.  Warriors  like  Mosilikatse  occasionally  started 
up,  spreading  devastation  on  every  side.  The  author 
of  "  King  Solomon's  Mines  "  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
awful  scenes  of  slaughter  that  used  to  take  place  when 
hostile  tribes  faced  each  other  in  the  field.  If  we 
would  gauge  aright  the  heroism  and  the  faith  of  the 
early  missionaries,  we  must  remember  that  the  people 
they  went  among  were  cre<lited  with  all  the  vices  and 
cruelties  ever  known.  Whoever  plunged  into  the 
interior  took  his  life  in  his  hand.  It  was  far  more 
likely  that  he  would  be  tortured  and  eaten,  than  that 
he  would  come  out  in  the  condition  in  which  he 
went  in. 

The  chapter  of  recent  missionary  adventure  in 
,Africa  is  so  copious  and  varied  that,  within  our  pre- 
sent limits,  we  can  but  tap  it  here  and  there.  Perhaps 
we  shall  fairly  achieve  our  purpose — which  is  to 
illustrate  the  faith  and  courage  of  modem  mission- 
aries— if  we  glance,  first,  at  the  exx)erience  of  Living- 
stone ;  second,  the  Universities  Mission ;  third.  Bishop 
Hannington  ;  and  fourth,  the  Baptist  missionaries  on 
the  Congo. 

I. — LIVINGSTONE. 

^IVINGSTOXE'S  first  great  achievement  was  to 
cross  the  Kalahari  desert  and  reach  Lake 
'Ngami,  the  rumour  of  which,  brought  by 
natives,  haunted  his  mind  and  made  him 
unable  to  rest.  Many  considerations  had  led 
him  to  a  clear  conviction  that,  in  order  to 
benefit  Africa  as  a  missionary,  he  must  explore  it  as  a 
traveller.  The  risks  he  ran,  even  in  the  journey  to 
Lake  *Ngami,  were  very  great.  As  he  meant  to  settle 
in  those  parts,  he  took  his  wife  and  children  with  him. 
For  four  days  they  were  absolutely  without  water. 


The  supply  carried  in  the  waggons  had  been  wasted  by 
a  careless  servant.  The  fourth  night  was  a  terrible 
one,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  alternative  but 
that  the  children  should  perish  before  his  eyes.  It 
was  not  till  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  that  some  of 
the  men  returned  with  a  supply  of  the  fluid  the  value 
of  which  they  had  never  rightly  appreciated  before. 

But  the  risks  of  crossing  the  Kalahari  were  trifling 
compared  with  those  of  penetrating  to  the  seaside  in 
order  to  discover  a  channel  for  legitimate  commerce 
and  suitable  stations  for  Christian  missions.  Advert- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  some  parts  of  the 
route,  Livingstone  said  in  his  journal :  ''  I  offer  myself 
as  a  forlorn  hope^  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  a  place  fit  to  be  a  sanatorium  for  more  unhealthy 
spots.  May  God  accept  the  service,  and  use  me  for 
His  glory.  A  great  honour  it  is  to  be  a  fellow-worker 
with  God."  "  It  is  a  great  venture,"  he  writes  to  his 
sister  (28th  April,  1851);  '^  fever  may  cut  us  all  off. 
I  feel  much  when  I  think  of  the  children  dying.  But 
who  will  go  if  we  don't  ?  Not  one.  I  would  venture 
everything  for  Christ  Pity  I  have  so  little  to  give  ; 
but  He  will  accept  of  us,  for  He  is  a  good  Master — 
never  one  like  Him.  He  can  sympathise.  May  He 
forgive,  and  purify,  and  bless  ua" 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  absolute  consecration  to 
God's  service,  and  thorough  trust  in  His  fatherly 
protection  and  care,  that  Livingstone  went  forth,  not 
knowing  whither  he  went.  In  this  spirit  he  bore 
with  unrivalled  patience  all  the  strange  experiences  of 
that  unexampled  journey.  All  his  miserable  attacks 
of  fever  in  his  lonely  hut ;  all  his  anxieties  about  food ; 
his  uncertainty  as  to  the  way ;  his  perils  from  native 
chiefs  and  tribes;  the  self-denial  at  Loanda,  that 
would  not  suffer  him  to  return  to  England,  because  he 
had  promised  to  conduct  his  followers  in  safety  to 
their  homes;  the  disappointment  when  he  reached 
the  coast  at  not  finding  a  single  letter ;  the  weary 
tramp  from  west  to  east,  with  fresh  griefs  at  every 
turn,  occasioned  by  revelations  of  the  slave  trade; 
the  troubles  caused  by  the  folly  or  the  perversity  of 
his  followers  ;  his  anxiety  about  his  family,  and  his 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  directors  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  to  endorse  his  plans;  all  this 
varied  experience  of  grief  and  peril  became  bearable 
simply  because  he  knew  he  was  in  the  way  of  duty,  and 
was  assured  that  God  would  protect  and  bless  him. 

Did  his  troubles  and  his  perils  cease  when  he  became 
a  Government  employe,  and  wore  a  gold  band  round 
his  cap  ?  Or  were  his  new  acquaintances,  the  Portu- 
guese, less  a  trouble  and  a  torment  than  the  natives 
of  the  interior?  Did  it  not  seem  as  if  the  serious 
difficulties  of  his  life  only  began  when  he  stepped  on 
board  the  Ma- Robert?  Collisions  with  some  of  his 
comrades  ;  shallows  and  sand-banks  perpetually  stop- 
ping the  progress  of  the  vessel ;  her  bad  machinery ; 
renewed  attacks  of  fever ;  difficulties  with  membera 
of  the  Universities  Mission ;   the  death  of  his  wife ; 
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awful  experienoes  of  slaye-trade  horrors ;  intermp- 
tions  on  every  side  to  his  main  work ;  the  reoall  of  the 
expedition;  the  withdrawal  of  the  Umversities  Mis- 
sion ;  the  acquisition  of  a  vessel  of  his  own,  which  he 
could  not  launch  on  Lake  Nya^sa ;  the  brave  en- 
deavour by  hard  tramping  round  Lake  Nyassa  to  grain 
the  needful  information ;  the  daring  voyage  in  his 
little  craft  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Bombay — why, 
the  bare  enumeration  of  these  things  presents  a  list 
of  perils  almost  equal  to  Sc  PauVs,  to  bear  up  against 
which,  with  anything  like  equanimity,  demanded 
qualities  of  the  rarest  temper,  a  will  inflexible  as 
iron,  and  a  heart  as  tender  as  an  angel's. 

And  then  came  the  last  act  of  this  singular  drama 
— that  last  and  most  lonely  time  of  wandering,  when 
all  trohbles  seemed  to  accumulate  and  all  horrors  to 
multiply  around  him.  We  dare  not  expatiate  on  the 
terrible  chapter.  The  loss  of  his  medicine-chest, 
which  came  on  him  like  a  death-warrant ;  the  faith- 
lessness of  his  followers;  the  wretchedness  of  his 
food ;  the  miserable  state  of  his  health,  and  his  long 
detention  in  Manyuema;  the  refusal  of  canoes  at 
the  very  crisis  of  his  inquiries ;  the  sense  of  being 
in  hell  amid  the  horrors  of  an  Arab  massacre ;  the 
pitiable  condition  in  which  Stanley  found  him;  his 
stem  refusal  to  go  home  until  his  work  should  be 
finished  ;  and,  last  of  all,  his  living  martyrdom  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Bangweolo;  and  the  touching  death 
scene  in  the  Ilala  hut.  Again  we  ask,  how  was  he 
able  to  endure  all  this?  There  are  entries  in  his 
journal  that  give  us  glimpses  of  his  state  of  mind  and 
reveal  the  secret  of  his  strength;  "I  read  the  Bible 
four  times  from  beginning  to  end  during  my  deten- 
tion at  Manyuema."  "He  endured  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible." 


II.— THE  UNIVERSITIES  MISSION. 

^rVINGSTONE'S  visit  to  Cambridge,  after  his 
first  period  of  African  labour,  was  a  grand 
triumph.  At  the  close  of  his  lecture  in  the 
Senate  House  (December  4  th,  1857)  he  said  : 
"I  go  back  to  Africa  to  try  to  make  an 
open  path  for  commerce  and  Christianity. 
Do  you  carry  out  the  work  which  I  have  begun.  I 
leave  it  with  you."  As  he  uttered  these  words  he  is 
said  to  have  looked  up  to  the  galleries,  crowded  with 
undergraduates,  as  if  to  show  that  the  moral  of  his 
tale  was  intended  chiefly  for  them. 

Two  years  later  a  memorable  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Senate  House.  It  was  called  at  the  time  '*the 
great  Zambesi  meeting."  Among  the  speakers  were 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Wilberforoe),  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Walpole,  and  Sir  George  Grey.  The  result  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Universities  Mission ;  and  the 
man  who  was  asked  to  head  it  was  Charles  Frederick 
Mackenzie,  Dean  of  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  accepted  the  post,  and  at  Cape  Town  was 
oonsecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Central  Africa.  He 
was  a  man  of  self-denying,  devoted  spirit ;  one  to  whom 
it  was  a  delight  to  show  kindness  to  his  fellows ;  a 
zealous  Churchman  and  a  devout  Christian. 

It  was  no  slight  trial  to  undertake  the  task  of 
founding  a  mission  on  the  banks  of  the  Shird,  even 


though  Dr.  Livingstone  was  there  to  give  counsel  and 
aid.  A  medical  gentleman  in  England  brought  out 
the  real  state  of  the  case  when  he  remarked  to  Miss 
Mackenzie,  who  proposed  to  accompany  her  brother : 
"  Now,  remember  that  if  Mr.  Mackenzie  were  to  pro- 
pose to  any  insurance  company  to  insure  his  life,  they 
would  probably  not  think  it  worth  two  years'  pur- 
chase." And  the  doctor  was  right  in  so  far  afl  the 
duration  of  his  life  was  concerned. 

Mackenzie,  with  his  clergy  and  other  helpers,  was 
settled  at  Magomero,  among  the  Manganza  tribe.  Bat 
they  were  not  long  in  finding  that  the  Manganza  had 
powerful  enemies,  the  Ajawa  tribe,  who  were  at  war 
with  them,  and  were  ever  and  anon  attacking  their 
villages,  and  making  slaves  of  their  people.  Contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Livingstone,  the  missionaries  took  the 
side  of  the  Manganza,  and  helped  them  suooessfully 
to  drive  off  the  attacks  of  the  Ajawa.  This  deprived 
them  of  all  influence  with  the  Ajawa,  and  in  this 
way  Bishop  Mackenzie  came  to  have  in  his  hands 
some  two  hundred  rescued  slaves,  whom  he  proposed 
to  form  into  a  settlement  in  connection  with  Mago- 
mero. But  man  proposes,  God  disposes.  The  bishop 
had  an  engagement  to  meet  Dr.  Livingstone  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Ruo  and  Shir6.  Three  of 
his  party,  whom  he  sent  before  him  to  explore  the 
way,  were  attacked  by  an  unfriendly  tribe,  and  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.  The  bishop  himself  was 
afterwards  in  jeopardy  through  the  upsetting  of  a 
boat  on  the  Ruo,  by  which  accident  all  his  medicines 
were  lost ;  and  soon  after,  he  himself  was  attacked 
with  fever.  After  a  week's  delirious  struggle  with 
the  disease,  in  a  poor  hut  without  medicines  or  com- 
forts, he  succumbed.  The  chi«3f  had  insisted  on  his 
being  removed  from  his  hut  when  he  was  almost  in 
the  very  throes  of  death.  Mr.  Burrup,  one  of  his  staff 
who  was  with  him,  stricken  by  the  same  disease,  con- 
trived to  reach  Magomero;  but  only  to  die.  The 
bishop's  sister  and  Mr.  Burrup's  wife,  who  had  remained 
for  a  time  at  Cape  Town,  on  reaching  the  Zambesi 
were  appalled  with  tidings  of  the  death,  the  one  of 
her  brother,  the  other  of  her  husband.  No  space 
remains  to  tell  of  the  sad  deaths,  one  after  another,  of 
other  members  of  the  mission  party,  or  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  mission  under  Bishop  Tozer,  who 
succeeded  Mackenzie.  It  would  be  a  more  grateful 
work  to  tell  of  its  subsequent  resuscitation  under 
Bishop  Steere,  of  its  occupation  of  an  important  part 
of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Rovuma,  and  of  the  devotion  of  many  noble  men  from 
the  Universities  who,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of  the 
first  company,  determined,  in  Grod's  strength,  that  the 
mission  should  not  perish. 


III. — BISHOP   HANNINQTON. 

IpN  another  part  of  Africa,  Uganda,  in  the  Lake 
Nyanza  district,  another  Englishman,  within 
the  last  few  years,  has  left  a  still  more  noble 
record  of  heroic  devotion  and  marvellous  en- 
durance. James  Hannington  was  one  of  these 
men  in  whom  a  remarkable  vivacity  of  nature, 
entirely  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ,  gave 
birth  to  a  character  that  made  him  no  less  delightful 
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as  a  friend  and  oompanion  than  devoted  as  a  mis- 
sionary.  The  idol  of  his  friends  and  family,  and 
hardly  leas  of  an  attached  English  con^refration,  he 
heard  the  call  of  his  Lord  with  reference  to  Equatorial 
Africa — "  Whom  shall  we  send,  and  who  will  go  for 
HB  ? "  And  without  hesitation  he  answered,  **  Here  am 
I,  send  me.'* 

His  first  experience  of  Africa  was  utterly  dis- 
astrous ;  broken  in  health,  he  had  rapidly  to  return 
to  his  native  land.  But  with  the  return  of  health 
the  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  Africa  came  back 
in  overwhelming  strength.  A  model  of  physical 
strength  and  manly  courage,  as  well  as  spiritual 
earnestness,  he  set  himself  heart  and  soul,  when  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Equatorial  Africa,  to  take  steps  for 
the  extension  of  the  mission  which  had  prospered  so 
greatly  in  the  dominions  of  King  Mtesa.  Journeys 
long  and  wearisome  were  cheerfully  undertaken, 
perils  from  fierce  animals  fearlessly  encountered, 
opposition  from  "  uncanny  "  natives  bravely  and  skil- 
fully overcome,  in  the  endeavour  to  accomplish  his 
undertaking.  How  lightly  he  could  take  the  losses 
and  disappointments  of  travellers  is  seen,  for  instance, 
in  the  playful  manner  in  which  he  tells  his  wife  that, 
"  Having  no  watch,  I  don't  wake  up  in  the  night  to 
see  if  it-  be  time  to  get  up,  but  wait  till  daylight 
dawns.  Having  no  candle,  I  don't  read  at  night* 
which  never  suits  me.  Having  no  donkey,  I  can 
judge  better  as  to  distances,  and  as  to  what  the  men 
can  do."  The  dangers  he  apprehended  were  all  on  the 
way  to  Uganda,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  confines 
of  that  country  he  believed  himself  to  be  among 
friends.  From  this  dream  of  safety  he  had  a  rude 
awakening.  King  Mtesa  had  died,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Mwanga,  a  weak  youth,  and  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  Some  of 
the  native  Christians  had  been  put  barbarously  to 
death.  "Three  of  them  were  tortured,  their  arms 
were  cut  off,  and  they  were  bound  alive  to  a  scaffold- 
ing, under  which  a  fire  was  kindled,  and  so  they  were 
slowly  burned  to  death.  The  lads  continued  to  sing 
hymns  of  praise  to  Jesus  until  their  shrivelled  flesh 
could  sing  no  more. 

When  Bishop  Hannington  came  within  the  Uganda 
territory,  he  was  apprehended  and  imprisoned.  His 
treatment  in  prison  was  most  barbarous,  the  scenes 
of  filth  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  confined  being 
all  too  disgusting  to  be  described.  The  depressing 
influences  around  him  weighed  down  his  spirits, 
but  his  note-book  tells  of  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment derived  from  the  twenty-seventh  and  other 
Psalms.  At  length,  when  he  was  probably  expect- 
ing to  be  set  at  liberty,  he  was  led  out  for  execu- 
tion. "  With  a  wild  shout,  the  warriors  fell  upon  his 
helpless  caravan  men,  and  their  flashing  spears  soon 
covered  the  ground  with  the  dead  and  dying.  As  the 
soldiers  told  off  to  murder  him  closed  round,  he  made 
one  last  use  of  that  commanding  mien  which  never 
failed  to  secure  for  him  the  respect  of  the  most  savage. 
Drawing  himself  up,  he  looked  around,  and  as  they 
momentarily  hesitated  with  poised  weapons,  he  spoke 
a  few  words  which  graved  themselves  upon  their 
memories,  and  which  they  afterwards  repeated  just  as 
they  were  heard.    He  bade  them  tell  the  king  that  he 


was  about  to  die  for  the  Ba-ganda,  and  that  he  had 
purchased  the  road  to  Bu-ganda  with  his  life.  Then, 
as  they  still  hesitated,  he  pointed  to  his  own  gun, 
which  one  of  them  discharged,  and  the  great  and 
noble  spirit  leapt  forth  from  its  broken  house  of  clay, 
and  entered  with  exceeding  joy  into  the  presence  of 
the  King." 

IV.— THE  CONGO. 

^HESE  glances  at  the  perils  of  modem  mis- 
sionaries in  Africa  cannot  be  closed  with- 
out a  passing  tribute  to  the  Congo  Baptist 
Mission,  whose  disasters,  falling  in  such 
numbers  and  with  such  rapidity,  have 
appalled  the  stoutest  hearts.  It  was  a 
beautiful  spectacle,  when  the  Congo  State  was  organ- 
ised, to  see  men  and  women  offering  themselves  for 
mission  service  as  readily  and  cordially  as  if  it  had 
been  the  most  desirable  work  at  home.  For  a  little 
while  all  seemed  to  go  well.  The  glad  tidings  of 
Divine  grace  and  love  seemed  likely  to  be  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  newly  opened  State.  But  too 
soon  began  the  despatch  of  those  sad  missives  which 
told  of  this  young  life  and  the  other  falling  under 
the  malarial  influence  of  the  place.  Someames 
the  same  mail  carried  tidings  of  two  deaths.  On 
one  occasion  it  told  of  two  labourers  cut  off  within 
five  minutes  of  each  other.  Out  of  fourteen  agents, 
brought  out  at  one  time,  no  fewer  than  nine  were 
speedily  in  their  graves.  To  vary  the  calamity, 
the  headquarters  of  the  mission  were  consumed  by 
fire,  and  a  loss  incurred  of  £4,000.  And  then,  to 
crown  all,  news  was  brought  in  1887  that  the  Rev. 
T.  J.  Comber,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  mission,  had 
succumbed  to  fever  and  died  at  sea. 

What  has  been  the  result  1  A  reign  of  terror  para- 
lysing all,  and  frightening  all  who  had  thoughts  of 
the  mission  field  from  offering  themselves  ?  The  very 
reverse  I  Men  and  women  have  come  forward  to  be 
baptised  for  the  dead.  The  noble  purpose  has  arisen, 
in  not  a  few  hearts,  not  to  allow  these  pioneer  mission- 
aries to  perish  in  vain.  The  heart  of  the  home  Church 
has  been  touched  and  thrilled,  and  the  missionary 
enterprise  has  assumed  a  nobler  and  brighter  aspect. 
A  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  text — "  Except  a 
corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  groimd  and  die  it  abideth 
alone ;  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit." 
And,  withal,  a  new  evidence  has  been  given  to  the 
world  of  the  reality  and  the  heavenly  power  of  faith 
in  Christ  Thirty  years  ago,  a  well-known  sceptical 
professor,  thinking  of  the  easy-going  laxity  around 
him,  asked :  "Who  would  think  of  dying  for  his  faith 
in  the  nineteenth  century  ? "  Evidence  has  multiplied 
from  quarters  without  number,  that  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  yet  as  powerful  as  it  was  in  whvbt—par  ex- 
cellfftee—yfe  call  the  age  of  the  martyrs,  and  that 
there  are  yet  believing  men  and  women  in  many 
lands  who  can  use  the  Apostle's  language  :— "Neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might 
finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I 
have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God."  Napoleon's  testimony  remains 
as  true  as  ever  :  "  Jesus  Christ  achieved  His  conquests 
by  love ;  and  to-day  mUHonn  wovhl  tlh  for  Jfim.*' 
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3Y   THE   VENERABLE  ARTHUR  GORE,   M.A.,   ARCHDEACON 
OF   MACCLESFIELD. 


UR    years    e1ap»ed     be- 
tween St  Paul's  release 
from  his  first  captivity* 
and  his  martyrdom.   We 
have   early  and    stfong 
evidence  that,  when  set 
free,  he  at  once  took  his 
purposed    journey    into 
Spain.     Clement,  one  of 
his  immediate  followers, 
and    afterwards   Bishop 
of  Rome,  tells  us  that  he 
reached  the  "  boundary 
of  the  West;"  and,  these 
words  being  written  in 
Rome,  Bishop  Lightfoot 
concludes  that  they  must 
signify  the  western  extremity  of  Spain — the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.     The  Muratorian  Fragment  (a.d.  170 — 
200)  plainly  asserts  that  he  "set  out  from  the  city 
into  Spain."    All  that  is  wanted  to  warrant  confident 
assertion  is  some  trace  of  the  journey  itself,  whether 
in  the  writings  of  others  or  in  the  Apostle's  letters  to 
Timothy  and  Titus.     If  we  accept  the  journey,  then 
it  is  natural  to  think  of  a  landing  in  Crete  on  the  way 
back  to  the  East.      Under  any  circumstances,  Crete 
was  visited,  and  Titus  was  left  there  to  set  in  order 
the  thinj^s  that  were  wanting  and  to  ordain  elders 
in  every  city.t  This  language,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
EpiHtle,  implies  that  there  had  been  a  church  in  the 
Island  for  a  considerable  time.     Cretes  were  among 
those  who  heard  the  Gospel  in  their  own  tongue  on 
the  first  day  of  Pentecost.t    If  these  were  its  heralds 
at  home,  and  if  the  island  had  only  occasional  and 
irregular  intercourse  afterwards  with  other  churches, 
it  would  require  much  setting  in  order  by  the  time 
of  Paul's  arrival.     It  is  worth  while  noticing  how 
completely  he  assumed  Apostolic  authority,  and  how 
unhesitatingly  he  appointed  his  delegate,  Titus,  to  a 
supreme  position,  although  there  is  no  probability 
that  he  had  founded  the  Church,  or  had  exercised 
previous  control  over  it. 

As  to  St.  Paul's  other  journey ings  we  have  hints 
which  do  not  indeed  enable  us  to  construct  his  itiner- 
ary', but  which  do  mark  some  interesting  points  on 
the  way.  No  suggestion  occurs  of  a  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, nor  was  there  anything  to  draw  him  thkher. 
St  James  was  dead,  and  the  Apostles  were,  for  the 
most  part,  dispersed.  The  clouds,  pregnant  with 
doom,  were  gathering  thickly  over  the  devoted  city. 
Beside.<«,  his  own  churches  were  nearest  to  his  heart, 


*  It  would  bo  outside  my  purpose  to  examine  the  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  St.  Paul  was  once  or  twice  im- 
prisoned. Suffice  R  to  say,  that  in  no  instance  has  the 
old  and  orthodox  view  been  more  clearly  or  completely 
vindicated  than  in  this. 

t  Titos  i.  5.  X  Acts  ii.  11. 


and  had  the  first  claim  on  his  care.  In  the  earlier 
Epistle  to  Timothy  we  have  only  one  note  of  his 
movements.  On  his  way  into  Macedonia  he  exhorted 
Timothy  to  tarry  at  Ephesus.  That  is  all,  but  it  is 
enough  to  bring  the  old  scenes  back  upon  our  view — 
Ephesus,  Colossse,  Laodicea,  Troas,  Philippi,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Corinth,  possibly  all  of  them  revisited. 

When  he  writes  to  Titus,  he  is  on  his  waiy  to  Nioo- 
polis,  there  to  winter.*  When  he  writes  again  to 
Timothy  he  is  once  more  in  prison,  his  journeys  over ; 
but  there  are  references,  either  to  visits  or  missions, 
to  Troas,  Corinth,  Miletus,  Thessalonica,  Galatia  (or 
perhaps  Gaul),  and  Dalmatia,  which  prove  that  his 
sympathies  had  been  as  active  and  widespread  as 
ever.t  It  seems  likely  that  he  was  finally  arrested 
in  Nicopolis.  It  was  a  city  of  Epirus,  founded  by 
Augustus  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Actiam. 
There,  in  a  Roman  colony,  be  would  find  pro- 
tection from  any  but  Roman  persecutors,  yet  hia 
recent  residence  in  Rome  and  among  the  soldiers 
would  lead  to  his  recognition  as  a  ringleader  of  the 
now  hated  Christians.  As  the  crime  of  burning  the 
Imperial  city,  imputed  to  the  Christians,  had  been 
committed  in  Rome,  he  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  sent  thither.  There,  not  in  his  own  hired  house 
but  in  a  felon's  cell,  he  endured  for  a  time.  But  the 
lion's  mouth  was  open ;  and  though  at  his  first 
answer  he  escaped  it,  yet  the  end  was  not  long 
deferred.  Late  in  67,  or  in  the  spring  of  68,  he 
passed  out  of  darkness  into  everlasting  light,  and 
received  from  his  Lord  the  amaranthine  crown.  .A 
few  months  later  Nero  died  by  his  own  hand. 

We  will  turn  now  to  the  Epistles.  That-  to 
Titus  and  the  first  to  Timothy  were  written  while  he 
was  at  liberty  ;  the  second  came  from  the  Roman 
dungeon.  If  we  wish  for  a  picture  of  Church  life, 
we  may  treat  them  as  one,  since  they  were  written 
at  short  intervals.  In  his  missionary  travels,  tlie 
Apostle  is  still  surrounded  by  friends  and  ministers, 
some  of  them  our  old  acquaintances — Timothy, 
Titus,  TychicuB,  Apollos — and  some  whom  we 
meet  for  the  first  time,  as  Artemas  and  Zenas  the 
lawyer.  Whether  Zenas  was  learned  in  Roman  or 
Jewish  law  is  not  certain.  If  in  the  former  or  in 
both,  it  would  be  interesting  to  think  that  his  skill 
had  been  used  in  the  defence  of  St  Paul ;  and  that, 
as  once  a  bodily  infirmity  had  brought  to  his  side 
Luke  the  beloved  physician,  so  again,  the  oppression 
of  his  countrymen  won  to  him,  and  through  him  to 
Christ,  Zenas  the  lawyer.  Neither  did  the  closing 
of  the  prison  door  close  the  heart  of  the  Apostle  or 
dry  up  his  sympathies.  The  second  Epistle  has  a 
much  longer  list  of  names  than  those  of  earlier  date. 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus, 
Demas  and  Erastus,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  appear  ; 
and  Crescens,  Eubulus,  Linus  (probably  afterwards 
•  Titus  iU.  12.  t  2  Tim.  iv.  9-22. 
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Bishop  of  Rome),  and  Pudens  and  Claudia — the 
former,  it  may  be,  a  Roman  centurion  who  married 
Claudia,  a  British  lady  bom  in  Colchester — are  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time.  But  if  St  Paul  appears,  as 
of  old,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  friends  ready  to  do 
anything  anywhere  at  his  behest,  the  Church  is 
changed,  fallen  from  its  first  love.  The  tares  have 
sprung  up  and  are  growing  among  the  wheat.  Men 
like  Hynienseus  and  Philetus  and  Alexan«ler  have 
made  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  or  thrown  themselves 
into  unscrupulous  opposition  to  it  Others  are 
idling  time  with  those  fables  and  endless  genealogies 
which  were  beginning  to  be  troublesome  in  earlier 
days.  In  many  ways  men  are  turning  aside  to  vain 
jangling,  misapplying  the  law,  giving  heed  to 
seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  demons  (spiritual 
existences  separated  from  the  body)  ;  with  their 
foolish  views  about  the  inherence  of  evil  in  matter, 
they  are  forbidding  to  marry  and  commanding 
to  abstain  from  meats.  And,  as  very  commonly 
happens,  moral  evil  goes  hand-in-hand  with  doc- 
trinal. Men  are  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy  ;  their 
consciences  seared  with  a  hot  iron ;  with  all  their 
holding  of  the  form  of  godliness,  they  are  denying 
the  power  thereof.  And  some  of  them  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  meanest  motives,  creeping  into 
houses,  leading  captive  silly  women  laden  with  sins, 
themselves  corrupt  in  mind,  reprobate  concerning 
the  Faith,  defiled,  unbelieving,  to  whom  nothing 
is  pure,  abominable,  disobedient,  unto  every  good 
work  reprobate. 

This  sad  description,  I  will  not  say  of  the  Church, 
but  of  the  per\'erter8  of  the  Church,  goes  far  to 
justify  all  that  had  been  lately  written  by  St  Jude 
and  St  James,  and  marks  an  agreement  between  the 
three  far  more  important  than  any  discrepancies 
which  have  been  alleged  on  the  other  side.  Nor  is 
it  in  his  dealing  with  notorious  sinners  only  that 
St  Paul  agrees  with  the  Apostles  of  the  Circum- 
cision. Underlying  his  instructions  and  admoni- 
tions we  can  discover  a  picture  of  the  religious 
world,  very  human,  but  very  unlike  the  calling  in 
Christ  In  women,  the  pride  in  braided  hair,  in 
gold,  in  pearls,  in  costly  raiment,  the  petty  love  of 
notoriety,  not  quite  content  to  leani  from  their 
husbands  at  home.  Even  when  they  hold  office  as 
deaconesses,  they  are  not  always  of  grave  de- 
meanour, nor  do  they  always  refrain  their  lips  frrni 
slander,  nor  are  they  always  self-controlled.  The 
younger  widows  learn  to  be  idle,  going  about  from 
house  to  house,  tattlers,  busybodies,  speaking  things 
they  ought  not.  And  in  men,  the  customary  failings 
of  men  are  reproved.  Love  of  wine,  love  of  money, 
love  of  pre-eminence  are  prevalent  ;  envy,  jealousy, 
false  accusation  are  not  unknown.  In  some  respects 
matters  were  worse  in  those  days  than  they  could 
well  be  in  our  own.  To  our  ears  it  is  strange  to 
hear  Timothy  cautioned,  in  making  choice  of  men  to 
serve  in  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Word,  that  the 
pastor  most  be  no  brawler,  no  striker,  not  double- 
tongued,  not  given   to  much   wine,  not  greedy  of 


filthy  lucre.  And  further,  St  PauFs  account  of  tlic 
grievous  times  which  should  be  in  .the  last  days  is 
not  to  be  dissociated  altogether  from  what  was 
actually  happening  before  the  eyes  of  Timothy  : — 
Men  shall  be  lovers  of  self,  lovers  of  money,  boast- 
ful, haughty,  railers,  disobedient  to  parents,  without 
natural  aflfection,  implacable,  slanderers,  fierce,  no 
lovers  of  good,  traitors,  headstrong,  puffed  up,  lovers 
of  pleasure  rather  than  lovera  of  God. 

I  have  chosen  these  delineations  almost  at  random 
from  the  three  Epistles,  because  the  picture  does  not 
vary  as  we  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  Gloomy  as 
it  is,  it  is  worth  looking  at  It  not  only  corroborates 
all  that  may  be  read  in  St  Jude  and  St  James,  it 
prepares  us  for  what  we  meet  afterwards  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches.  In  this  way  we 
gain  much  by  reading  our  Bibles  in  order  of  time. 
It  is  often  most  misleading  to  take  a  text  here  and  a 
text  there,  and  to  join  them  without  consideration  of 
place  or  date  or  circumstance.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  are  careful  to  read  the  words  as  they  were 
written,  a  flood  of  light  shines  on  their  interpreta- 
tion. Such  a  description  of  the  Church  as  this  oonld 
not  have  been  given  at  the  earlier  date  which  some 
modem  critics  try  to  assign  to  these  Epistles  ;  while 
no  other  description  would  have  been  trae  in  the 
after-days.  Another  reason  also  suggests  itself  for 
noticing  this  grievous  growth  of  the  tares.  Chris- 
tianity was  still  a  new  religion  ;  it  had  now  become 
a  hated  religion,  everywhere  spoken  against.  It  had 
been,  and  was  being,  subjected  to  a  persecution  of 
revolting  cruelty ;  and  now  within  its  borders  was 
springing  up  this  rank  crop  of  pestilent  and  choking 
weeds.  Let  us  place  "Ourselves  in  the  drcumstancea. 
What  should  we  have  thought?  Should  we  have 
hesitated,  faltered,  quailed,  perhaps  despaired,  if  we 
had  been  in  the  place  of  these  men  ?  There  was 
reason  to  do  so  :  but  where  is  the  faltering  in  St 
Jude,  St  James,  St  Paul,  St  John?  Which  of 
them  doubted  for  a  moment  concerning  the  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints?  Which  of 
them  did  not  know  that  the  foundation  of  God  stood 
sure  ?  Which  of  them  was  not  content  to  wait  with 
patience  for  the  coming  of  their  Lord  ?  Nearly 
nineteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  those  truly 
terrible  days.  The  faith  for  which  they  strove  and 
died  has  surmounted  the  waves,  has  triumphed  over 
alike  the  violence  and  the  wiles  of  the  enemy.  Shall 
we,  who  have  received  it  ever  suffer  a  doubt  of  it* 
Divine  origin  to  harbour  in  our  minds  ? 

While  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  are  of  equal 
value  in  regard  to  the  public  history  of  the  Church, 
the  tliinl  of  them,  that  written  from  the  prison-house 
to  Timothy,  his  beloved  son,  is  the  richest,  because 
it  throws  the  last  gleam  of  light  on  the  Apostle  liim- 
self.  It  is  not  that  his  thoughts  are  greatly  occupied 
with  his  own  affairs.  His  solicitude  centres  in 
Timothy-^that  he  may  be  strengthened  in  the  grace 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  endure 
hardship  as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ;  tliat  he  may 
present  himself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that 
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needeth  not  to  be  ashamed ;  that  he  may  preach  the 
Word,  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  that  he 
may  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  make  full  proof 
of  his  ministry.  But  no  man  writing  from  his  heart 
can  help  disclosing  his  heart ;  no  man  so  full  as  St. 
Paul  was  of  the  interests  of  life  can  avoid  revealing 
himself  in  connection  with  them.  This  Epistle,  then, 
admits  us  into  the  prison.  The  prisoner  is  almost 
alone.  Demas  has  forsaken  him  ;  others,  with  his 
customary  unselfishness,  and  in  his  anxiety  for  his 
churches,  he  has  sent  on  various  missions.  To  one — 
Onesiphorus,  perhaps  since  dead — he  makes  a  very 
touching  reference ;  others,  again,  there  were  who 
had  not  been  able  to  accompany  him  to  Home  ;  only 
Luke  is  with  him.  He  has  been  once  already  before 
the  judgment>seat,  and  there  he  stood  absolutely  by 
himself.  "  No  one  took  my  part,  but  all  forsook 
me  :  may  it  not  be  laid  to  their  account'*  Yet  he 
was  not  alone,  nor  did  his  spirit  quail.     "  The  Lord 


stood  by  me  and  gave  me  power  .  .  .  that  all 
the  Gentiles  might  hear."  There  is,  perhaps,  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  death  ;  he  hopes  to  see  Timothy 
again.  "  Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  unto  me." 
"  Take  Mark  and  bring  him  with  thee :  for  he  is 
useful  to  me  for  ministering."  But  he  looks  for  no 
release.  "  I  am  already  being  offered,  and  the  time 
of  my  departure  is  come.  I  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith."  And,  in  prospect  of  death,  he  is  full  of  com- 
fort. "  I  know  Whom  I  have  believed,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  guard  that  which  I 
have  committed  unto  HiuL"  "  If  we  died  with  Him, 
we  shall  also  live  with  Him  ;  if  we  endure,  we  shall 
also  reign  with  Him."  "  The  Lord  will  save  me 
unto  His  heavenly  Kingdom ;  to  Him  be  glory  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen.'*  Thus  we  part,  in  this  world, 
from  the  noblest  man,  being  only  man,  who  ever 
lived. 
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BY    L.   T.   MEADE. 


CHAPTEB  XIX. 


STANHOPE  was  looked 
upon  with  more  awe  than 
affection  by  the  greater 
number  of  her  friends. 
She  was  a  stately  dame, 
and  at  first  sight  was 
supposed  to  have  a  very 
cold  and  ungraoious  manner. 
This  wore  off  on  nearer  ac- 
quaintance, and  those  \7ho 
knew  her  well,  loved  her. 
Thus  her  few  friends  were  real  friends,  but  they  were 
not  many,  because  in  the  first  place  she  was  extremely 
fastidious  and  difficult  to  please,  and  in  the  second 
her  own  great  reserve,  and  almost  shyness  of  manner, 
chilled  those  whom  she  would  have  liked  to  know 
more  of. 

Louis  dearly  loved  his  mother;  he  of  course  long 
ago  had  got  beneath  the  coldness,  and  found  the  warm 
heart  which  glowed  under  so  freezing  an  exterior. 
When  alone  with  him  she  was  all  that  was  delightful, 
but  he  owned  to  a  little  uneasiness  as  he  introduced 
her  for  the  first  time  to  the  Morris  family. 

'*  Now,  mother,  just  remember  that  forms  and  cere- 
monies are  things  unknown  at  Ohalf  ord  ;  don't  expect 
too  much  from  my  gay  little  cousins,  and  don't— don't 
— frighten  them,  mother.*' 

•'My  dear  Louis!"  Lady  Stanhope  swept  her 
mantle  about  her,  and  stepped  out  of  the  railway 
carriage. 

A  bevy  of  Morrises  had  come  to  meet  them,  happy, 
laughing,  merry  lads  and  lasses.  No  grand  dame 
could  sober  their  inexhaustible  high  spirits  nor  long 
check  their  flow  of  words.    Two  or  three  of  them 


conveyed  Lady  Stanhope  to  the  carriage  where  Mrs. 
Morris  and  Mrs.  Forrester  awaited  her.  Her  recep- 
tion pleased  her,  the  perfect  homeliness  of  her  sur- 
roundings melted  her  reserve,  and  she  showed  at  her 
best. 

Mrs.  Forrester's  face  looked  excited  and  eager — she 
thought  a  great  deal  of  Lady  Stanhope's  arrival ;  she 
was  nervously  anxious  and  fearful  about  Elizabeth. 
Had  Elizabeth  returned — was  she  coming  back  ?  The 
moment  they  reached  the  house  she  went  to  Louis 
and  asked  the  question. 

"Have  you  heard  or  seen  anything  of  Elizabeth? 
She  has  not  written — ^your  mother  is  here,  and  she  has 
not  come ;  it  is  more  than  provoking.*' 

"  What  is  more  than  provoking  ?  '*  asked  the  yonng 
man.  with  an  imperturbable  face. 

**  Elizabeth  not  having  returned.  It  is  a  slight  to 
your  mother.'* 

"  I  don*t  think  so  at  all.  I  happened  to  meet  Miss 
Cunningham  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  she  told  me 
to  give  you  a  message.  She  cannot  possibly  leave 
Beatrice  Crardens  just  now — ^her  nncle  is  alarmingly 
ill.    She  asks  you  to  make  your  plans  without  her.'* 

*'  Oh,  the  dear  impulsive  creature  I  *'  said  Mrs. 
Forrester,  her  brow  clearing  when  she  heard  Stanhope 
had  met  Elizabeth.  "Well,  well,  well,  I  must  say 
something  pretty  to  Lady  Stanhope." 

She  bustled  off,  and  Louis,  with  a  slightly  sarcastic 
smile,  turned  down  a  passage  which  led  to  the 
garden. 

All  was  gaiety,  and  laughter,  and  pleasure  at  Ohal- 
ford,  but  Stanhope's  heart  was  heavy  within  him. 
Patty  had  managed  to  wound  him  deeply,  and  Eliza- 
beth's revelations  had  only  aerved  to  bewilder  him. 

"  I  was  a  fool  to  suppose  that  that  pretty,  sweet 
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little  girl  would  learn  to  care  for  me  so  easily/'  he 
said  to  himself.  '*  And  yet,  and  yet,  I  can  never  know 
a  moment's  happiness  till  I  have  won  her." 

He  walked  on,  shunnint?  his  cousins  and  their 
guests,  and  gave  himself  up  to  melancholy  musing. 

'*I  am  glad  at  the  least  that  the  manuscript  is 
accepted,"  he  murmured.  "Poor  little  Patty  I  what 
store  she  did  set  by  it  I  She  will  be  pleased,  and  we  11 
all  do  our  utmost  to  make  it  a  big  success.  How  she 
does  love  that  old  father  of  hers  I  What  a  jolly 
thing  it  would  be  if  she  loved  me  only  half  as  well ! 
Now,  what  am  I  thinking  of?  I  must — I  must— I 
will  win  her.  I  wonder  if  the  mater  would  help  me? 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  that  gentle  little  Patty 
would  exactly  suit  my  gracious  and  beautiful  mother. 
Well,  well,  I'll  just  sound  her  on  the  subject" 

Meanwhile  Lady  Stanhope,  enjoying  a  cup  of  tea  in 
one  of  the  drawing-rooms,  was  being  gently  purred 
over,  in  a  way  she  detested,  by  Mrs.  Forrester. 

"  I  am  terribly  vexed  about  Elizabeth  not  being 
here,"  she  began;  "the  dear  girl  was  so  delighted 
at  the  thought  of  meeting  you.  Lady  Stanhope.  I 
know,  all  things  considered,  that  nothing  but  the 
strongest  sense  of  duty  would  keep  my  niece  from 
Chalford  now  you  have  arrived." 

"  It  would  be  very  extraordinary  if  Miss  Cunning- 
ham did  leave  her  uncle  now  he  is  so  dangerously  ill," 
replied  Lady  Stanhope,  in  her  most  freezing  voice. 

"Yes — oh— do  you  think  so?  I  thought  you  cared 
for  Elizabeth." 

"So  I  do ;  I  have  a  sincere  regard  for  Miss  Cun- 
ningham ;  but  I  should  have  very  little  opinion  of  any 
girl  who  put  pleasure  before  a  manifest  duty  of  this 
sort.  Besides,  I  am  quite  sure  she  could  not  be  happy 
here  while  those  who  have  been  so  very  kind  to  her 
are  in  trouble." 

"Kind  to  her?  Do  you  mean  those  poor  Beau- 
forts  ? " 

"Yes,  I  mean  the  Beauforts.  My  son  has  been 
telling  me  something  about  them,  and  I  am  much 
interested.  Now,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  go  to 
my  room  to  rest  a  little  bit  before  dinner." 

Mrs.  Forrester  was  nonplussed.  She  had  a  kind  of 
vague  idea  that  Lady  Stanhope  could  see  through  her, 
and  rather  despised  her,  but  the  thought  only  came  to 
her  vaguely,  for  she  was  in  no  sense  a  sensitive 
person. 

Meantime  the  evening  passed,  and  the  idea  of  con- 
sulting his  mother  grew  and  grew  on  Stanhope. 
Although  no  one  would  have  said  it  to  look  at  them — 
for  they  both  possessed  a  rather  distant  and  repellent 
manner — ^these  two  were  in  many  respects  an  ideal 
mother  and  son. 

That  evening,  when  Lady  Stanhope  was  resting  in 
her  boudoir,  there  came  a  slight,  imperative  tap  at  her 
door. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said  ;  and  her  son's  handsome  face 
and  figure  appeared. 

"Are  you  too  tired  to  speak  to  me,  mater?"  he 
asked,  as  he  came  up  to  her  chair. 

"  Too  tired  ?  I  am  delighted,  my  son.  Why,  my 
Ijoy,  it  is  months  since  we  met  1  Sit  down  by  the  fire. 
These  autumn  evenings  are  growing  quite  cold,  and  a 
lire  is  agreeable." 


"I  am  glad  you  made  up  your  mind  to  oome  to 
Chalford,  mother ;  I  have  always  wanted  you  to  know 
the  Morrises." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  yes ;  and  they  seem  nice  agreeable 
people — ^unaffected,  friendly.  The  girls  are  fresh  and 
comely,  but  not  beautiful.  Rupert  seems  a  good  sort 
of  fellow ;  you  might  ask  him  for  the  late  shooting, 
Louis.  By  the  way,  I  don't  care  for  that  other  lady, 
Mrs. — Mrs.  Forrester." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  mother,  no  more  do  I.  Indeed,  to  be 
frank  witii  you,  I  detest  her." 

"But  you  seem  very  intimate  with  her,  Louis.  I 
even  fancied  I  heard  her  calling  you  by  your  Christian 
name." 

"  Well,  you  see,  she  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Morris's,  and 
everyone  here  gets  into  a  cousinly  frame  of  mind 
somehow  or  other.  I  do  know  her  rather  well ;  she  is 
Miss  Cunningham's  aunt,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  but  how  different  from  Elizabeth  t  By 
the  way,  Louis,  I  am  really  sorry  that  nice,  fresh, 
handsome  girl  is  not  here.  I  took  a  great  fancy  to 
her ;  I  looked  forward  to  meeting  her ;  I  enjoyed  her 
visit  to  me  greatly  last  year — in  short,  I  may  as  well 
own  that  I  should  not  have  come  to  Chalford  if  I  had 
not  felt  sure  of  meeting  her  again." 

"Yes,  mother;  but  that  is  scarcely  flattering  to 
me." 

Here  Louis  paused,  and  his  face  reddened  a 
little. 

Lady  Stanhope  darted  a  quick  glance  in  his  direc- 
tion ;  then  she  took  up  some  knitting  and  pretended 
to  occupy  herself  with  it. 

"You  could  have  come  to  me,  Louis,"  she  said. 
"  But — but — ^is  there  anything  the  matter,  my  son  ? 
You  don't  look  quite  so  bright  as  you  used  to.  Is 
there  any  thii^  wrong  ?  Tell  me,  my  boy  ;  remember, 
I  am  your  mother." 

"  I  do  remember  it,"  said  Stanhope.  "  The  fact  is,  I 
am  in  trouble,  and  have  come  to  consult  you  about 
it." 

When  her  son  said  "  I  have  come  to  consult  you 
about  it,"  a  gratified  and  soothed  expression  spread 
over  Lady  Stanhope's  face,  making  her  look  for  the 
moment  almost  beautiful. 

"  You  always  told  me  all  your  troubles  when  you 
were  a  little  fellow,"  she  said,  stretching  out  her  hand 
to  him.  "  I  was  ready  to  listen  and  sympathise  then. 
I  am  the  same  mother  now." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Stanhope,  deeply  touched,  and  he 
raised  his  mother's  hand  to  his  lips. 

"Tell  me  what  worries  you,  my  boy,"  said  Lady 
Stanhope. 

"  An  ordinary  story,  mother,  only  it  happens  to  be 
intensely  painful  to  the  sufferer — ^in  short,  he  feels 
inclined  not  to  submit ;  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  a 
girl — I  want  her  to  be  my  wife." 

Lady  Stanhope's  face  grew  perceptibly  paler. 

"I  might  have  guessed  it,"  she  murmured  under 
her  breath. 

Aloud  she  said — 

"  Well,  Louis,  who  is  the  young  lady  X  3f  ay  I  try 
to  guess  her  name  ? " 

"You  could  not — ^you  don't  know  her.  She  h£3 
refused  me." 
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**  What,  Elizabeth  Cunningham  has  refused  you  ? " 

"  Mother  dear,  you  do  know  Miss  Cunningham." 

Here  Louis  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  On  all  hands,"  he  said,  '*  from  every  quarter,  I 
hear  hints  with  regard  to  Miss  Cunningham  and 
myself.  Mrs.  Forrester  whispers  it  in  every  word  she 
speaks ;  my  cousins  look  meaningly  at  me  whenever 
her  name  is  mentioned.  Rupert  quizzes  me  about 
her ;  even  the  men  at  my  club  dare  to  insinuate  that 
there  is  something  between  us  ;  and  now  you,  mother, 
even  you  t  Good  gracious,  I  don't  care  for  Elizabeth 
Cunningham  I  '* 

**My  dear  Louis,  she  is  a  nice  girl,  a  good  girl 
— ^in  every  way  suited  to  be  your  wife.  If  her 
name  has  been  spoken  of  so  much  in  connection  with 
yours,  it  is  your  daty  as  a  gentleman  to  propose  for 
her." 

Stanhope  looked  aghast. 

"  You  can't  mean  what  you  say,  mother,"  he  said. 
*'  Elizabeth  and  I  understand  each  other  perfectly — we 
are  the  best  of  friends,  but  no  more.  It  is  another 
girl  whom  I  love— another  girl  has  refused  me.  I  've 
spoken  to  Elizabeth  about  her.  Elizabeth  knows  the 
whole  story." 

"That  alters  the  case  then,  Louis.  Sit  down,  my 
son,  and  let  us  discuss  this  matter  quietly.  What  is 
the  young  lady's  name  \ " 

"Miss  Beaufort— Patty  Beaufort." 

"  Oh,  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  is  so  ill  ?  They 
are  very  poor  people,  are  they  not  ? " 

"  Yes,  they  are  undoubtedly  poor." 

"This  girl,  then,  whom  you  want  to  marry,  has 
nothing  ? " 

**  Nothing  I  Why,  my  dear  mother,  she  seems  to 
me  to  possess  more  of  all  those  qualities  which  can 
make  a  man  happy  than  any  other  girl  I  ever 
met." 

Lady  Stanhope  smiled  a  little  sarcastically. 

"  That  goes  without  saying,  my  son  ;  the  fact,  how- 
ever, remains  that  Miss  Beaufort  has  no  money.  I 
thought  it  was  always  agreed  between  us  that  you 
should  try  to  find  a  wife  with  a  modest  fortune  of 
her  own." 

Stanhope  felt  angry. 

"  I  might  have  said  something  unreasonable  of  the 
sort,"  he  said.  "  If  so,  I  must  now  retract  my  words. 
Miss  Beaufort  has  no  money,  and  she  is  the  only  girl 
in  the  world  whom  I  will  marry.  Good  -  night, 
mother  ;  I  am  sorry  I  have  worried  you — good-night ; 
sleep  well  I " 

"My  dear  Louis,  what  do  you  think  of  your  own 
mother?  You  are  determined  not  to  marry  money? 
Well,  my  dear,  I  am  sorry— Elizabeth  Cunningham 
would  have  suited  me,  and  her  money  would  have 
been  remarkably  good  for  the  estate.  However.  I  am 
not  the  person  to  cry  over  spilt  milk.  Tell  me  all 
about  this  young  lady  who  has  dared  to  say  *  No '  to 
my  son's  offer." 

"  There,  you  are  my  own  dear  mother  again  I  Patty 
is— oh,  mother,  if  you  could  see  her  I " 

Here  followed  a  long  rhapsody,  to  which  Lady 
Stanhope  listened  with  marvellous  patience.  After- 
wards the  two  had  a  conversation  which  lasted  far 
into  the  night 


OUAPTEU  XX. 

Mb.  Beaufort  to  all  appearance  was  in  an  absolutely 
stationary  state.  Day  after  day  brought  no  change 
for  the  better;  also,  the  doctors  said,  no  change  for 
the  worse. 

Elizabeth  had  her  own  way — she  got  in  a  trained 
nurse :  and  she  saw  that  the  household  purse  was 
kept  sufficiently  full  to  enable  Jane  to  get  what 
necessaries  were  required  for  the  family,  and  what 
luxuries  were  essential  for  the  invalid. 

In  his  present  state  of  torpor,  however,  Mr.  Beau- 
fort needed  nothing  exoept  constant  watching.  This 
watching  the  hired  nurse  undertook  by  night,  and 
Patty  by  day. 

In  the  daytime  no  one  could  induce  Patty  to  absent 
herself  long  from  her  father's  room.  "He  cannot 
speak,  but  he  knows  I  am  here — I  am  certain  he 
Imows  I  am  here,"  she  said,  once  or  twice;  and 
certainly  the  sick  man  lay  quieter,  with  less  of  that 
painful,  interminable  movement  of  his  hands  over 
the  bed-clothes,  when  Patty  was  present 

'*  I  will  not  leave  him,"  she  said,  and  finally  she 
was  allowed  to  have  her  own  way,  and  even  to  sleep 
on  a  sofa  in  his  room  at  night 

One  day  the  post  brought  two  letters,  one  for  Miss 
Beaufort,  the  other  for  Miss  Cunningham.  Elizabeth, 
who  had  quite  established  herself  as  the  temporary 
head  of  the  house,  received  the  two,  and  carried  them 
unopened  into  the  room  where  Patty  kept  watch  by 
her  father. 

Elizabeth  had  seen  the  magical  name  of  Sharp  and 
Jones  on  the  back  of  the  envelope,  and  she  was 
curious  to  observe  what  effect  their  communication 
would  have  on  her  little  cousin. 

Mr.  Beaufort  had  now  been  over  a  week  in  his  pre- 
sent state  of  stupor,  and  those  who  were  with  him  had 
grown  so  accustomed  to  his  noticing  nothing,  to  his 
marble,  impassive,  apparently  unseeing  face,  that 
things  were  said  aloud  in  his  presence  under  the 
supposition  that  he  neither  heard  nor  heeded. 

Patty  received  her  letter  with  a  little  cry. 

"This  is  from  those  dreadful  publishers,"  she  said. 
'*  It  is  to  ask  me  for  stamps  to  return  father's  poem." 

"  Hush  I "  said  Elizabeth,  for  she  thought  she 
detected  the  ghost  of  a  movement  from  the  bed. 
Then  a  sudden  idea  flashed  like  lightning  through 
her  brain — it  brought  a  vivid  colour  to  her  cheeks 
and  a  light  to  her  eyes :  she  would  try  it — she  would 
dare  the  doctors.  Leaving  Patty  standing  by  the  fire, 
she  went  over  to  a  little  table  which  stood  close  to 
her  uncle's  bedside,  and  pretended  to  busy  herself  ar- 
ranging the  flowers. 

"  Read  the  letter  aloud,  Patty,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am  so 
anxious  about  Uncle  Egbert's  poem,  and  I  want  to 
hear  what  those  dreadful  publishers  have  decided." 

"They  have  dcHiided  already,  you  know,"  said 
Patty,  lowering  her  voice.  "This  is  only  about 
stamps,  I  am  sure." 

Then  she  opened  the  envelope,  glanced  hastily  at 
the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  uttering  another  cry, 
loud  and  joyful,  ran  over  to  Elizabeth,  and  thrust  the 
open  sheet  of  letter-paper  into  her  hands. 

"  Read  it  to  me,  Betty,  my  eyes  are  dazzled ;  it— it 
Isn't  what  I  thought" 
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Elizabeth  took  the  letter,  and  read  its  ooaisatB  in  a 
quiet,  clear  voice  : — 

"  Dear  Madam, — Since  our  last  interview  with  yoit 
we  have  been  enabled  to  alter  our  decision  with  regrard 
to  your  father's  poem, '  London  of  To-day/  We  now 
offer  to  bring*  out  the  poem  without  putting  you  or 
your  family  to  any  expense  in  the  matter,  only 
asking  you  to  leave  the  question  of  profits  for  future 
consideration.  By  this  we  wish  you  to  understand 
that  we  do  not  purchase  the  copyright,  which  still 
remains  Mr.  Beaufort's  property.  As  for  many 
reasons  we  are  anxious  that  this  striking  poem  should 
make  one  of  the  features  of  the  coming  book-season, 
we  are  having  the  MS.  put  at  once  into  type.  You 
will  receive  proofs  in  a  day  or  two,  which  kindly 
correct,  and  return  in  every  instance,  if  possible,  by 
following  post. — ^Yours  faitiifully, 

"Sharp,  Jones  and  Co." 

There  was  a  silence  when  the  letter  was  finished. 
Betty  looked  up.  Why  did  not  her  impulsive,  ex- 
citable little  cousin  exclaim?  But  no,  Patty  was 
doing  something  else — she  had  her  arms  round  that 
still  figure  lying  on  the  bed,  her  cheek  was  pressed  to 
his  cheek,  her  dark  curly  hair  touched  his  thin  grey 
locks. 

"Father,  father  darling,  beloved  I  you  have  suc- 
ceeded— ^you  are  the  best,  the  first  of  men,"  she  kept 
murmuring  into  his  ear ;  and,  wonder  of  wonders  !  he 
responded.  His  eyes  looked  with  recognition  into 
hers,  his  lips  moved — spasmodically,  but  still  they 
moved. 

"Thank  (Jod,  child  I "  he  said ;  "  now  I  can  sleep." 

He  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  sank  no  longer  into 
torpor,  but  into  a  quite  child-like,  gentle  slumber. 

In  the  excitement  consequent  on  the  receipt  of  this 
wonderful  letter,  and  in  the  still  greater  excitement 
which  the  unexpected  change  for  the  better  in  Mr. 
Beaufort  had  caused,  Elizabeth  forgot  that  she  also 
had  received  a  letter.  She  found  it  in  her  pocket  that 
evening,  and  opened  it  just  before  she  went  to  bed. 
Its  contents  were  as  follows : — 

"Chalford,  October  5th. 

"My  Dear  Elizabeth, — I  must  call  you  so,  for 
we  have  always  been  good  friends,— I  am  anxious  to 
see  you,  and  wonder  if  it  would  greatly  inconvenience 
you  if  I  called  some  morning  at  Beatrice  Grardens.  I 
was  much  disappointed  to  find  you  were  not  at  Chal- 
ford before  me,  but  the  Morris  girls  have  given  me  a 
full  account  of  your  present  occupation,  and,  my  dear, 
you  couldn't  do  otherwise. 

"  Elizabeth,  my  dear,  I  am  anxious  to  see  you,  and 
as  you  cannot  possibly  come  tq  me,  will  you  spare  me 
half  an  hour  at  Beatrice  Gardens? 

"  If  I  do  not  hear  to  the  contrary,  I  will  be  with  you 
on  Thursday,  at  twelve  o'clock. — ^Yours  affectionately, 
"Laura  Stanhope." 

Elizabeth  could  not  help  feeling  queer  when  she 
read  this  note.  "  Has  Louis  told  her  ?  Does  she  want 
to  see  me  in  order  to  see  Patty  ? "  she  said  to  herself ; 
"  and  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity— no,  not  the 
ghost  of  an  opportunity — of  telling  her  I  am  not 
engaged  to  her  Louis.  Her  Louis  I  Grood  heavens !  the 
idea  I  the  bare  idea  of  anybody  supposing  that  I  could 


engage  myself  to  another  girl's  Louis  I  Well,  Ladj 
Stanhope,  you  must  come,  and  I  know  joa  are  far  uio 
much  of  a  lady  to  make  anything*  unoomf ortable  f<^ 
me^  or  to  think  the  worse  of  dear  little  Patty  beoaase 
she  li'vva  in  a  shabby  house." 

The  impFQvament  in  Mr.  Beaufort  was  quite  marked 
the  next  momimf.  The  doctors  said  that  the  presKiR 
was  being  gradually  liftod  from  his  brain,  and  there 
was  now  every  probabili^  that  he  would  quite  ^: 
over  his  present  attack. 

"  Keep  up  his  spirits ;  give  him  plmfjr  of  hope,  aad 
no  shocks.  Miss  Patty,"  he  said  to  that  joong  lady. 

Shortly  after  the  doctor  had  left,  Elizabetk  came 
into  Mr.  Beaufort's  room  to  pay  her  usual  moraiai 
visit.  While  there  she  said,  in  a  careless  tone,  to 
Patty— 

"  By  the  way,  I  cannot  go  out  this  mominjr.  Laiir 
Stanhope — ^Louis's  mother — is  coming*  from  Chalford 
to  see  me,  at  twelve  o'clock." 

Patty  turned  very  white,  and  clasped  her  hand^ 

"  Oh,  Betty,  Louis's — I  mean,  Mr.  Stanhope^s  mother ' 
Oh,  Betty,  the  drawing-room  is  so  shabby  I " 

Betty  nodded  her  head  brightly. 

"  We  '11  hide  the  shabbiness  with  flowers,**  she  said 
"  I  'm  going  out  this  moment  for  the  very  purpose,'* 

Patty's  cheeks  had  now  grown  as  red  as  they  were 
pale. 

"It  doesn't  so  greatly  matter,  after  all,**  she  said. 
"  Lady  Stanhope  comes  to  see  you,  Elizabeth,  and  thi-i 
is  not  your  house." 

Elizabeth  went  up  to  her  cousin  and  kissed  her. 

"Patty,  you  are  a  little  goose,"  she  said.  '^Lsdr 
Stanhope  certainly  comes  to  see  me,  but  I  suspect — 
I  strongly  suspect — oh,  no.  I'm  not  going*  to  say. 
Patty  dear.  Lady  Stanhope  has  no  special  reason  for 
coming  to  see  me— nothing  beyond  that  of  an  old 
friend.  Patty,  will  you  oblige  me  by  doing  some- 
thing ? " 

"What  is  that,  Betty?" 

"Put  on  that  soft  grey  tweed  dress,  with  a  little 
crimson  knot  at  your  throat  There,  that  is  alL 
GkK)d  child  I  Stay  with  your  father  until  I  call 
you." 

Elizabeth  hurried  out  of  the  room  without  once 
again  glancing  at  her  cousin,  put  on  her  own  hat 
and  jacket,  and  ran  down-stairs. 

"  Jane,"  she  said  to  the  old  servant,  "  a  friend  of 
mine  is  coming  at  twelve  o'clock.  I  may  induoe  her 
to  stay  to  lunch." 

"To  lunch.  Miss  Cunningham!  Oh,  no,  miss: 
really — I'm  always  plain-spoken — it  can't  he  don&~ 

"  But  if  I  give  you  leave  to  buy  anything  yon  fancy, 
Jane,  couldn't  you  manage  it  just  to  oblige  me  I  ** 

"  It  isn't  the  eatables,  miss — money  will  buy  them 
ready  cooked  from  the  shop ;  but 't  is  the  waiting,  and 
the  table-linen,  and  the  dinner-service,  which  is  that 
cracked  and  patched  up  with  odds  and  ends  as  you 
wouldn't  put  down  before  any  lady  as  knows  any 
better." 

Elizabeth  stood  in  a  deliberating  attitude. 

"  I'm  afraid  Lady  Stanhope  does  know  what  a  Tery 
nice  lunch  means,"  she  said. 

"Lady  Stanhope  I  A  title!  My  word,  then  that 
quite  puts  an  end  to  it    I'm  sorry  to  disoblige  you. 
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miss ;  but  the  odds  and  ends  of  crockery  are  such  as 
no  grand  lady  could  do  anything  but  turn  up  her 
nose  at" 

"Well,  well,  Jane,  I  am  sorry,  particularly  as  I 
know  I  am  convinced;  but  this  I  tell  you  in  the 
utmost  confidence — ^that  she  takes  a  great  interest  in 
Miss  Patty." 

"  My  word  I  in  Miss  Patty  ?  Is  she  one  of  the  grand 
ladies  whom  Miss  Patty  met  when  she  was  away,  Miss 
Cunningham  1 " 

'*No;  but  she  met  Lady  Stanhope's  son,  which  is 
more  to  the  purpose." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Cunningham  I  well,  well,  well !  " 

"He  is  extremely  well  oflf." 

"I  suppose  so,  miss,  seeing  that  he  has  a  mother 
with  a  handle  to  her  name." 

"  That  does  not  always  follow,  Jane.  However;  it 
is  true  enough  in  this  case.  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  he — ^the  son,  I  mean — thinks  there  never  was  so 
sweet  a  girl  as  my  cousin  Patty." 

"  Oh,  bless  her  heart !  she's  an  angel  out  and  out  I  " 

"  It  seems  a  great  pity  we  could  not  ask  Lady  Stan- 
hope to  lunch,  Jane.  I  know  Patty  will  be  very  shy 
about  meeting  her,  and  if  we  had  lunch  she  would 
come  down  naturally,  and  it  would  be  all  right." 

"  Dear  me,  miss !  of  course  Lady  Stanhope  must  be 
asked  to  lunch.  I  ain't  the  one  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way." 

"  I  thought  you  said  tiie  dinner-service ^*' 

"Oil,  we  can  find  odds  and  ends  to  make  the 
InnclLeon-table  look  nice." 

"  Axd  the  table-linen " 

"Tliere's  a  beautiful  old  cloth  belonging  to  Miss 
Patty^  mother,  as  white  as  the  driven  snow  it  is,  and 
as  fine  as  silk,  that  shall  go  down." 

*'But  about  the  attendance,  Jane?" 

"  Couldn't  you  wait  on  yourselves,  if  I  put  every- 
thing as  proper  as  should  be  on  the  table?" 

Elizabeth  said  afterwards  that  she  felt  it  difficult  at 
that  moment  to  refrain  from  embracing  honest,  hard- 
working f^ine.  As  it  was,  however,  she  gave  the  old 
servant's  hand  a  hearty  squeeze,  and  hurried  out  to 
purchase  fiuit  and  flowers. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  YE8,  my  dear ;  I  will  own  that  it  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me  not  to  find  yon  at  Chalford.  I  expected — 
oh,  yes,  I  expected  you  to  be  there,  but  it  could  not 
really  be  helped.  And  so  Mr.  Beaufort  is  getting 
better?" 

"Yes,"  said  Elizabeth;  "will  you  sit  by  the  fire. 
Lady  Stanhope  ?    There  was  a  great  change  for  the 
better  yesterday.    My  uncle  had  just  received  some 
good  news—rather  unlooked-for  good  news.     Patty, 
she  is  impulsive—she  spoke  of  it  before  him  ;  it  had 
an  extraordinary  effect — it  broke  the  torpor.    Patty 
S&  so  pleased." 
"Is  Miss  Patty  your  uncle's  only  daughter?" 
"Oh  no,  there  are    two    other   girls,  Ethel   and 
Constance." 
"They  must  also  have  been  delighted." 
"They  were  delighted,  but  Patty  loves  her  father 
best" 


"  Is  Miss  Patty  with  him  now  ?  " 

"Yes — nothing  will  induce  her  to  give  up  her 
charge.  We  have  a  nurse  but  Patty  makes  her  poet 
an  easy  one.'* 

Lady  Stanhope  fidgeted  with  her  mantle. 

"  I,"  she  said,  after  a  pause — "  I  should  like  to  see 
the  little  Miss  Beaufort  who  cares  so  much  for  her 
father." 

Here  her  eyes  fell,  and  she  avoided  Elizabeth's  face. 

"I  may  as  well  own,"  she  proceeded,  as  Misj 
Cunningham  did  not  reply;  "I  may  as  well  own 
that  I  have  come  here  with  the  express  desire  of 
making  Miss  Beaufort's  acquaintance." 

"  I  know  that,  dear  Lady  Stanhope ;  it  can  be  easily 
managed.    Will  you  stay  to  lunch  7 " 

"  My  dear,  I  should  take  up  too  much  of  your  time." 

"Not  at  all.  I  am  not  such  an  overpoweringly 
busy  person — the  heavy  work  of  this  house  rests  on 
Patty's  shoulders,  not  on  mine." 

"  What  a  wonderful  little  paragon  Patty  I  Eliza- 
beth I  why,  when,  and  how  did  Louis  fall  in  love 
with  her?" 

Elizabeth's  fair,  handsome  face  became  flushed. 

"  Yous  son  ought  to  answer  that  question  best  him- 
self," she  said.  "  If  I  might  venture  to  respond  to 
it,  I  would  say  he  fell  in  love  with  her  because  he 
could  not  help  it,  and  the  first  moment  he  saw  her.** 

"Is  she,  then,  so  fascinating?" 

"To  those  who  do  not  know  her,  she  may  not  be 
at  all  fascinating ;  those  who  do,  generally  manage 
to  love  her  very  much." 

"  You  are  a  good  friend,  Elizabeth.  I  will  stay  to 
lunch,  and  make  Miss  Patty's  acquaintance.  Now 
draw  your  chair  to  the  fire,  my  dear.  I  want  to 
consult  you  about  another  aspect  of  this  affair.'* 

"What  is  that?" 

"Why  did  Miss  Beaufort  refuse  my  boy?" 

"Ahl  I  cannot  quite  fathom  her  reasons.  I  be- 
lieve one  thing,  however,  emphatically — and  I  have 
ventured  to  hint  a  word  to  your  son — she  did  not 
refuse  him  because  she  was  indifferent  to  him." 

"Then,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  what  was  her  reason? 
Surely,  surely,  she  was  satisfied  with  having  secured 
one  of  the  truest  of  hearts ;  and  also,  my  dear.  Miss 
Beaufort  is  poor.  Louis,  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  would  be  considered  in  point  of  position — in 
every  way — an  excellent  match  for  her." 

"  Those  considerations  would  not  weigh  with  Patty. 
She  is  absolutely  unworldly ;  she  would  fail  to  under- 
stand anyone  who  told  her  that  she  had  made  a  good 
match  because  she  had  married  a  rich  man,  or  a  man 
who  is  thought  well  of  by  society.  A  good  match,  in 
her  acceptation  of  the  word,  would  mean  a  man  who 
loved  her  very  much,  and  to  whom  she  had  given  her 
whole  heart  in  return.  If  such  a  man  took  her  to 
live  in  an  attic  with  him,  she  would  still  consider 
she  had  done  excellently  for  herself." 

"  Perhaps  so,  Elizabeth.  I  admire  a  girl  for  being 
simple-minded ;  but,  I  must  confess,  I  like  a  tinge  of 
common-sense  to  accompany  it.  Love  in  an  attic 
would  not  last  long.  Well,  my  dear,  you  have  not 
answered  my  question— why  did  Miss  Beaufort  refuse 
Louis  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know  the  reason,  but  I  can  guess  it** 
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•  *  Betty,  Betty  1  they  'vo  come  I ' "—  p. 


"  Oh,  you  can  gucBs  it !  Then  I  have  not  oome  here 
in  vain  to-day.  Sit  close  to  me,  Eliiabeth.  Let  us 
have,  a  long*,  comfortable,  confidential  chat.  Eliza- 
beth, you  will  not  be  offended  if  I  am  very,  very 
frank  with  you  ?  " 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  very  frank ;  I 
hope  you  will  also  be  merciful,  and  not  hurt  my 
feelings." 

"My  dear  child,  this  has  nothing  to  say  to  you 
personally.  Ah,  Betty,  I've  always  liked  you  very 
much — I  have  had  dreams  about  you." 

"Don't  tell  me  your  dreams,  Lady  Stanhope," 
interrupted  Elizabeth,  almost  haughtily,  a  great  flush 
of  colour  coming  into  her  face.  Then  she  paled  down, 
and  said  in  a  gentle  voice,  "  Forgive  me ;  I  have  been 


worried  lately.  People  have  been  planning^  out  my 
life  for  me  to  an  alarming  extent.  I  am  tired  of  itu 
This  conversation  is  to  be  about  Patty,  is  it  not?" 

"  Yes,  yes — and  I  was  going  to  be  frank  ;  my  dear, 
when  Louis  told  me  he  had  fallen  in  love,  irrevocably 
in  love,  with  your  little  penniless  cousin,  I  had  to  go 
through  a  struggle.  My  son  knew,  for  we  had  often 
talked  it  over,  that  although  he  was  not  to  seek  for  an 
heiress,  yet  a  girl  with  some  money  would  be  in  all 
respects  suitable  for  his  wife.  I  did  not  want  to  wel- 
come this  girl  as  my  daughter,  first  because  she  was 
penniless ;  second,  because  I  wanted — well,  I  won*t  go 
into  that  I  told  Louis,  I  told  him  frankly,  that  I 
could  not  approve  of  Miss  Beaufort." 

"  He  soon  talked  you  round,  of  ooorae," 
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''Why  'of  ooiirae/  Elizabeth/     Am  I  a  person  bo 
easily  influenced?" 

**  By  the  world  at  large,  no ;  by  your  son,  yes ;  he  is 
as  the  apple  of  your  eye." 
Lady  Stanhope  smiled. 

"You  are  right,  Betty,"  she  said.  "You  read  me 
well ;  yes,  the  boy  did  talk  me  over." 

"  That  is  right  I  I  am  so  glad.  May  I  kiss  you  for 
being  such  a  true,  dear  mother?" 

"My  dear  child  I  To  confide  in  you  absolutely, 
Elizabeth,  I  would  rather  the  estate  were  sold  over 
our  heads  than  that  Louis  should  havo  a  shadow  on 
his  heart." 
"  Oh,  I  knew  that  perfectly." 
"  You  did  /  You  are  a  naughty,  bewitching  maid. 
Now,  my  dear,  how  are  you  and  I  to  get  that  little 
Patty  to  change  her  mind  / " 

"  I  think  we  can  manage  it.  Lady  Stanhope.  She 
thinks  you  have  come  to  see  me  solely,  but  yon  will 
meet  her  at  lunch,  and  then  I  don't  think  I  need  tell 
you  what  to  do.  Your  own  heart  will  tell  you  how  to 
win  Patty  over.  When  you  look  at  her  you  will 
remember  two  things :  fir^t,  that  Louis  loves  her ; 
second,  although  she  will  not  own  it  to  herself,  that 
he  is  the  first  and  best  in  all  the  world  to  her." 
"Yes,  my  dear;  and  then/" 

"  I  must  have  a  talk  with  Patty  ;  there  are  one  or 
two  clouds  which  I  can  clear  away.  Oh,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  everything  will  come  right  in  the  end, 
and  Louis  will  value  his  wife  all  the  more  if  she  is  a 
little  hard  to  win." 

Lady  Stanhope  was  about  to  reply,  when  there  came 
a  sudden  Interruption.  Quick,  light  steps  were  heard 
hurrying  down  the  stairs,  the  drawing-room  door 
was  burst  impetuously  open,  and  a  little  figure  with 
a  flushed  face,  eyes  sparkling  through  tears,  and  lips 
quivering,  rushed  in. 

Not  the  Patty  whom  poor  Elizabeth  pictured — not 
Patty  in  her  soft  grey  dress  with  her  hair  in  order, 
and  her  features  composed,  but  an  untidy  girl  in  a 
print  drejs  which  she  had  outgrown,  her  dark  hair 
pushed  back  anyhow,  her  words  coming  out  rapidly. 
"  Betty,  Betty  I  they  Ve  come !  Here  they  are  I  Look 
at  them  I  Oh,  I  have  been  crying  over  them ;  read 
them,  read  them— do  look  at  them,  Betty  dear." 

"  What,  the  flrst  proofs  of  the  poem  ? "  said  Elizabeth. 
"  Patty  dear,  this  is  Lady  Stanhope ;  I  told  you  she 
might  call  this  morning." 

"  How  do  you  do  / "  said  Patty,  just  glancing  at  the 
tall,  stately  lady,  and  then  bending  her  head  to  devour 
the  oloeely  printed  pages. 
Elizabeth  sighed. 

"  It  is  absolutely  true,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  that  at 
this  moment  that  child  has  even  forgotten  Louis ; 
she  thinks  of  no  one,  and  of  nothing  but  her  father's 
great  poem." 

"  Oh,  Betty,  how  splendidly  it  reads  in  print !  but 
I  have  been  afraid  to  show  it  to  father ;  and  yet  he 
ought  to  see  it.  I  mean  he  ought  to  have  it  read 
to  him.  I  cannot,  my  voice  shakes  so;  would  you, 
could  you,  dear  Elizabeth  ?  The  proofs  must  go  back 
by  the  next  post ;  would  you  read  the  poem  to  father 
at  once  ? " 
"But,  Patty,  Lady  Stanhope  is  herel  " 
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"  You  won't  mind,  will  you  ? "  said  Patty,  turning 
round  eagerly  to  the  lady.  "This  is  so  very,  very 
important — the  most  important  thing  in  all  the  world 
to  us  just  now.  You  don't  know  the  story  of  that 
poem.  If  you  did,  if  you  even  knew  half  its  story, 
you  would  never  expect  any  girl  to  stand  on  ceremony 
with  you  at  such  a  moment." 

Patty's  eyes  were  full  of  tears — ahe  was  holding  out 
her  hands,  which  Lady  Stanhope  now  took  within  her 
own. 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  little  g-irl  ^ "  she  said 
gently.  "  Go  away,  both  of  you ;  I  will  rest  her© 
quite  contentedly  till  lunch  is  ready." 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

But  Mr.  Beaufort  was  not  strong  enough  to  listen  to 
his  own  poem — a  word  or  two  was  sufficient  to  tire 
him ;  he  could  talk  a  very  little,  to-day,  but  he  could 
follow  no  consecutive  line  of  thought. 

"  I  cannot  listen,"  he  whispered  to  Patty ;  "  I — it 
upsets  me — ^take  it  away.  I  know  it  will  appear ;  I 
rest  in  the  thought,  but  I  cannot  listen  now."^ 

Patty  looked  in  consternation  at  her  cousin. 

'*  Uncle  Egbert  must  not  be  worried,"  said  Elizabeth 
with  decision.  "  Patty,  lunch  is  ready.  Uncle  Egbert, 
we  will  leave  you  for  a  little  in  Mrs.  Stephens'  care 
— trust  to  everything  being  done  right  about  the 
poem." 

She  took  Patty's  hand  and  led  her  out  of  the  room« 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Betty,"  said  the  youn^ 
girl,  with  almost  irritation.  "  If  father  is  not  able  to 
correct  the  proofs,  the  poem  cannot  be  published,  and 
then — and  then — Betty,  I  just  have  longed  for  it  so — 
I  have  BO  longed  to  show  the  world  what  my  father 
really  is,  to  show  them  that  he  is  not  a  failure,  but 
a  great,  grand  success— that  I  can  scarcely  bear  this 
fresh  delay  and  disappointment.  Betty,  don't  be 
angry  with  me." 

"  I  am  not  angry,  dear ;  you  are  unreasonable  be- 
cause you  are  a  little  over-excited.  How  can  you 
expect  Uncle  Egbert  to  be  fit  to  attend  to  any  mental 
efforts  to-day  ?  It  was  folly  of  me  even  to  begin  to 
read  the  poem  aloud  to  him.  Come  down-stairs,  Patty 
— try  not  to  look  so  hopelessly  doleful ;  and  oh,  my 
dear,  could  you  not  change  your  dress  before  lunch  ? " 

"  Oh,  Elizabeth,  let  me  be  \  Lady  Stanhope  is  no- 
thing to  me — she  is  not,  really.  I  am  so  anxious 
about  the  poem." 

"  Well,  dear,  come  down  to  lunch  as  you  are ;  don't 
let  us  keep  Louis's  mother  waiting  any  longer.  Patty, 
you  are  really  shamefully  untidy." 

"Perhaps  I  am — I  forgot  about  Louis;  I  mean,  I 
forgot  that  Lady  Stanhope  had  anything  to  say  to 
Louis — ^to— to  Mr.  Stanhope.  Betty,  you  must  be  a 
very  happy  girl ! " 

She  raised  her  head,  gave  her  cousin  a  swift,  eager 
kiss,  and  ran  into  her  own  room. 

So  it  happened  that  Lady  Stanhope  did  see  the  soft 
grey  dress,  and  a  very  pretty  and  presentable  Patty, 
after  all. 

'*  We  are  in  perplexity,"  said  Elizabeth,  as  she  grace- 
fully presided  at  her  uncle's  table.  *'  Patty  and  I  are 
quite  in  trouble,  for  Uncle  Egbert,  although  a  great 
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deal  better,  is  still  too  ill  to  correct  the  proof-sheets 
of  his  poem." 

"  And  the  publishers  are  waiting  for  it,"  said  Patty. 
"  I  had  a  letter  from  them — Messrs.  Sharp  and  Jones  : 
such  renf  good  publishers !— and  they  want  the  proofs 
always  to  be  sent  back  by  the  next  post  What  shall 
we  do?" 

"Has  your  father  made  a  careful  copy?"  asked 
Lady  Stanhope  of  the  g-irl ;  "  for  if  he  has,  and  the 
alterations  required  are  not  many,  I  see  a  way  of 
getting  you  out  of  your  difficulty.  My  son  is  a  very 
fair  amateur  poet,  and  has  even  published  verses  : 
suppose  you  entrust  your  proof-sheets  to  his  super- 
vision ? " 

*'  What  a  delightful  thought ! "  said  Elizabeth. 

"It  would  give  Mr.  Stanhope  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,"  said  Patty,  some  quick  blushes  rising  to  her 
eheeks. 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear.  Louis  is  an  idle  man  at 
present,  and  will  be  grateful  for  the  occupation. 
Shall  we  settle  it  so,  then?  and  shall  he  call  at 
Beatrice  Gardens  every  morning  to  find  out  if  there 
are  any  proofs  waiting  for  him  ? " 

"That  must  be  as  Elizabeth  likes,"  said  Patty. 

"Nay,  Patty,"  retorted  Elizabeth  gravely,  "this 
arrangement  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  me. 
I  think  it  rests  with  you  to  accept  Lady  Stanhope's 
offer,  for  your  father's  sake." 

"  Then  I  will  do  so,"  said  Patty,  raising  her  clear 
brown  eyes  to  the  lady's  face.  "  My  father  will  be 
greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Stanhope." 

"  Then  that  is  settled,"  said  Lady  Stanhope,  giving 
the  girl  back  a  puzzled,  curious  glance.  "  My  dear, 
I  am  80  pleased  to  have  conferred  on  you  even  a  small 
favour.  Now,  will  yon  do  something  for  me  in  re- 
turn?" 

"I  will  gladly.  Lady  Stanhope." 

"I  have  ordered  a  carriage  to  call  for  me  at  two 
o'clock  ;  will  you  come  for  a  drive  with  me  ?  I  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  you  from  my  son,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  you  better.  Will  you  come  for  a 
drive,  and  let  us  become  acquainted  with  each  other?" 

"Not  me.    You  must  mean  Elizabeth." 

"  No ;  I  mean  Miss  Patty  Beaufort." 

Patty  went  for  her  drive,  and  came  back  again 
looking  quiet  and  thoughtful.  She  avoided  Elizabeth, 
taking  care  never  to  be  in  the  room  alone  with  her. 
She  would  not  talk  about  Lady  Stanhope,  nor  make 
any  allusions  to  her  drive,  but,  taking  refuge  in  her 
father's  sick-room,  devoted  herself  to  the  perusal  over 
and  over  again  of  the  cherished  proof-sheets. 

Her  sisters  could  not  make  her  out  Knowing 
nothing  of  Louis  or  Lady  Stanhope,  except  by  the 
most  distant  repute,  they  could  get  no  key  to  the 
mystery  of  this  changed  and  altered  Patty. 

Her  father  was  getting  better ;  the  great  poem  was 
about  to  be  published ;  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
the  hard  pressure  of  poverty  seemed  lifted  from  the 
household,  and  yet  Patty  was  grave  and  silent.  Her 
face  grew  paler  instead  of  brighter,  her  eyes  had 
a  wistful  glance  :  she  looked  like  a  girl  who  was 
struggUng  very  hard  with  herself. 

"I  can't  understand  her,"  said  Ethel  one  day  to 
Elizabeth.    "I  was  awfully  frightened  for  her  when 


father  was  so  ill,  for  Patty  has  always,  as  you  know, 
just  worshipped  him ;  but  now  the  doctors  say  he 
will  certainly  get  well,  and  with  care  may  remain 
well  for  years;  the  poem  is  also  coming  out,  and— 
and— the  old  Patty  would  have  been  treading  on 
air — her  cheeks  would  have  been  like  roses.  The 
rest  of  us  old  sobersides  would  have  found  her  too 
much  for  us — ^her  gaiety  would  have  been  simply 

overpowering,   whereas  now What  does  it  all 

mean,  Elizabeth?" 

"Patty  has  had  a  shock,"  said  Elizabeth  gently. 
"  She  kept  up  when  there  was  excitement  and  danger ; 
this  is  the  reaction.    She  will  be  better  presently." 

"  Well,  it's  very  odd,"  said  Ethel.  "  She  was  always 
a  silly  little  thing,  not  good  for  a  great  deal— not 
capable  of  earning  her  living,  I  mean,  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  but  very  bright  and  useful  in  a  house, 
and  so  companionable.  And  now,  I  do  assure  you, 
when  that  handsome  Mr.  Stanhope  calls,  as  he  docs 
every  day,  to  look  over  father's  proofs,  nothing  will 
induce  her  to  go  into  the  room  where  he  is  working. 
Of  course,  Constance  and  I  cannot  leave  our  work 
to  attend  to  him,  and  it  is  positively  rude  of  Patty 
to  let  him  sit  in  the  drawing-room  by  himself,  and 
send  him  messages  by  Jane." 

Elizabeth  sighed  slightly. 

"  Things  will  come  right  in  time,"  she  said.  "  Patty 
wants  time,  and  no  one  to  notice  her.  Now,  Ethel, 
will  you  come  out  with  me  ?  it  is  your  birthday,  and 
I  want  to  buy  you  a  present." 

During  these  days  Mr.  Beaufort  made  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  recovery  ;  in  a  week  he  was  able  to  talk 
about  his  poem  to  Patty,  and  to  express  the  strongest 
interest  in  its  appearance. 

One  day  he  asked  her  a  direct  question. 

"  The  proofs  come  in  every  day,  don't  they,  Patty? " 

"Yes,  father — at  least,  nearly  every  day." 

"And  that  young  man — what  is  his  name?— he 
corrects  them  carefully,  I  hope  ? " 

"I — I  suppose  so,  father." 

"  Speak  up,  child ;  I  don't  quite  hear  you.  He  has 
undertaken  an  important  task.  What  did  you  say  his 
name  was,  Patty  ?  " 

"Stanhope,  father — ^Louis  Stanhope." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  he  will  be  careful  with  regard  to  the 
punctuation  of  the  opening  jMiragraph  of  Book  V.  Is 
he  down-stairs  now,  Patty  ?  I  am  much  better  to-day. 
I — I — might  see  him  for  a  moment  on  that  point" 

Patty's  face  grew  very  pale. 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Stanhope  is  down-stairs,"  she  said :  "  I 
heard  Jane  letting  him  in  half  an  hour  ago.  Are  you 
sure  you  are  fit  to  see  him,  father  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  child  1  don't  oppose  me ;  the  punctuation 
of  Book  Y.  is  most  important ;  it  commences,  you 
remember,  with  Cyndric's  great  speech  when  he 
addresses  his  political  supporters.  False  punctuation 
there  might  spoil  the  sense.  Let  me  see  this  young 
Stanhope ;  bring  him  up  to  me  without  delay." 

"  I  will  ring  for  Jane,  and  tell  her  to  ask  him  to 
come  up,"  said  Patty,  rising  and  going  to  the  belL 
"  While  he  is  with  you  I  can  run  away  and  change 
my  dress,  can  I  not,  father  / " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Patty  ?  You  know  my  articu- 
lation is  not  ^%rj  clear  yet,  and  Stanhope,  being  a 
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dtran^di*,  may  Hofc  understand  me.  Of  coune  yott 
must  stay,  child — certainly  you  must  stay." 

"  Then  I  will  run  down-stairs  and  fetch  Mr.  Stan- 
hope myself,"  said  Patty. 

She  ran  out  of  the  room,  a  wild  look,  half  of 
delight,  half  of  fear,  growing  and  deepening  on  her 
face. 

"There,  I  am  not  to  blame — Elizabeth  is  out — I 
have  kept  out  of  his  way,'*  she  murmured ;  "  this  I 
cannot,  cannot  help.** 

She  rushed  down-stairs,  pushing  back  her  tumbled, 
untidy  hair,  and  ran  into  the  room  where  Stanhope, 
looking  as  sombre  and  bored  as  man  could  look,  was 
wearily  revising  Mr.  Beaufort's  proofs. 

"  How  do  you  do  ? "  said  Patty,  her  face  all  glow- 
ing like  the  heart  of  a  rose.  "  Father  wants  you  ;  he 
will  see  you  now — at  once.  Let  me  take  yon  to  his 
room  at  once." 

Stanhope  rose  and  held  out  his  hand  ;  the  reflection 
of  Patty's  brightness  stole  into  his  face.  He  squeezed 
her  hand,  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  followed  her  up- 
stairs as  if  he  were  treading  on  air. 

Mr.  Beaufort  had  an  earnest  discussion  with  this 
valuable  proof-reader,  and  Patty,  standing  by,  had  to 
act  interpreter.  Almost  every  line  of  the  great  poem 
seemed  stamped  into  Tier  brain.  It  was  above  her, 
doubtless ;  but  she  understood  it  by  the  intuition  of 
her  great  love. 

Mr.  Beaufort  was  soothed  and  elated  by  two  such 
enthusiastic  critics.  The  moments  became  half- 
hours  ;  the  half -hours  lengthened  out  into  one,  two, 
three — no  one  was  tired :  all  were  interested  ;  when 
suddenly  the  room  door  was  opened,  and  Elizabeth 
came  in. 

Stanhope  was  seated  in  a  chair  by  the  sick 
man's  side ;  Patty,  standing  near  him,  was  eagerly 
commenting  and  explaining.  Stanhope  had  raised 
his  head  to  look  at  her,  and  was  challenging  her 
merry  face  and  quick  repartee,  when  he  suddenly 
saw  a  change.  The  little,  rosy,  glowing  face  grew 
white. 

"  Betty  I "  said  Patty ;  and  she  sprang  away  from 
Stanhope,  and  took  Elizabeth's  hands  in  hers,  as  if 
she  were  praying  her  to  forgive  her.  Then  she  looked 
into  har  cousin's  eyes  in  astonishment. 

"Patty  dear,"  said  Elizabeth,  stooping  down,  and 
whispering  in  the  young  girl's  ear,  "  I  am  so  happy — 
so  happy  to  see  you  thus." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

When  Stanhope  left  Mr.  Beaufort's  room,  Elizabeth 
followed  him  down-stairs. 

"I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now,'*  she  said. 

"What  about?*' 

"That  Patty  loves  you.  Why  don't  you  speak  to 
her  ?  She  is  shy  and  frightened  and  miserable,  but 
she  loves  you  with  all  her  heart.  I  have  seen  her 
day  after  day  up  in  my  uncle's  room :  taking  care  of 
him,  loving  him,  and  tending  him,  but  looking  all 
the  time  like  a  ghost :  no  light  in  her  eyes,  no  spirit 
in  her  voice.  I  came  in  just  now,  and  found  that  you 
made  a  third  to  the  little  party ;  and,  behold  I  Patty 
was  like  a  rose — all  glowing  and  joyous  and  lovely. 


You  made  the  change ;  how  can  you  doubt  that  she 
loves  you?" 

Stanhope  was  looking  thin  and  worried.  His  duties 
at  Beatrice  Gardens  —  which  he  had  undertaken 
willingly  enough,  and  inspired  with  much  hope — 
had  proved  irksome  in  the  extreme.  No  Patty  made 
her  appearance  ;  no  word,  no  message,  did  she  vouch- 
safe to  him.  He  was  close  to  her,  and  yet  far  away 
from  her.  He  loved  her  devotedly — the  hours  spent  at 
Beatrice  Gardens  became  in  consequence  torture  to  him. 

"  I  won't  stand  it  much  longer,"  he  had  said  that 
morning  to  his  mother.  "  Ton  and  Elizabeth  believe 
that  Patty  cares  for  me,  but  no  girl  who  had  a  spark 
of  regard  for  a  fellow  would  treat  him  as  she  treats 
me.  She  avoids  me  in  the  most  marked  manner. 
There  can  be  only  one  construction  for  her  conduct." 

So  Louis  had  said,  and  he  had  resolved  that  not 
even  for  Mr.  Beaufort's  interests,  not  even  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  poem,  would  he  take  that  daily 
pilgrimage  any  longer  to  Bayswater,  when  suddenly, 
lo  and  behold  I  for  him  the  sun  came  out,  figuratively, 
and  the  blushing,  dimpled,  charming  Patty  of  old 
once  more  put  in  a  shy  appearance. 

"  You  are  always  preaching  hope  to  me,  Elizabeth," 
he  said  now  ;  "  you  have  always  been  more  than  good, 
still — still — how  am  I  to  take  all  the  comfort  of  your 
words  in  the  face  of  facts?" 

"See  Patty,  and  ask  her  once  again  if  she  loves 
you." 

"  How  am  I  to  accomplish  the  great  feat  of  seeing 
her?  My  lucky  chance  of  to-day  may  not  repeat 
itself.*' 

"  It  will,  if  you  are  courageous  enough  to  do  the 
right  thing.'* 

Stanhope's  face  flushed. 

"I  am  not  wanting  in  courage,"  he  said.  "What 
is  the  right  thing?" 

"Send  her  a  message  by  me.  Tell  her  you  desire 
to  see  her  at  once." 

"  I — ^how  can  I  ?  That  is  scarcely  the  message  from 
a  man  to  a  girl  who  professes  not  to  care  for  him." 

Elizabeth  felt  inclined  to  stamp  her  foot. 

"Never  mind  her  professions.  Will  you  trust  me 
enough  to  send  the  message?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Yes,  yes— anything  to  get  out 
of  a  state  of  suspense." 

"That  is  right.  I  am  waiting  for  your  com- 
mands.** 

"  My  commands  I    What  do  you  mean  ?  ** 

"Your  message  to  Patty.* 

"Oh,  you  know  what  to  say.'* 

"  I  know  what  I  should  say ;  but  these  would  not 
be  your  words.  This  is  an  important  message,  and  it 
must  proceed  from  your  lips.  I  will  take  care  to 
repeat  it  verbally,  as  you  have  delivered  it  to  me, 
adding  not  a  word,  omitting  not  a  word.  Now,  are 
you  ready?'* 

"You  puzzle  me,  Elizabeth;  you  puzzle  me,  and 
yet  you  fill  me  with  hope.  I  don't  know  why  I  feel 
quite  elated  just  now — something  as  I  did  when  she, 
little  darling  I  was  standing  by  my  side  up-stairs. 
I  feel  quite  cheerful ;  my  fears  have  vanished 
I  am  courageous ;  I  even  have  a  faint  sensation  0/ 
victory.** 
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*'  Then  send  a  victorious  messaj^e,  great  conqueror  ; 
I  am  waiting  for  your  words." 

"Say — oh.  Miss  Cunningham,  how  difficult  it  is — 
say — '  I,  Louis,  want  you,  Patty ;  come  to  me  at  once.' " 

Elizabeth  smiled— she  instantly  left  the  room. 

She  ran  up-stairs,  and  went  straif^ht  to  her  onole^s 
bedroom. 

"Uncle  BTrbert,"  she  said,  "can  you  mana^re  with- 
out Patty  for  half  an  hour?" 

A  sligrhtly  annoyed  expression  came  over  the  sick 
man's  face.    Patty  saw  it,  and  frowned  at  her  cousin. 

"I  am  reading  to  father,"  she  said ;  "we  are  both 
interested.    Will  it  do  after  lunch,  Betty?" 

"No,  it  will  not,"  said  Elizabeth,  in  her  most 
peremptory  tones  ;  "  what  I  want  you  for  is  import- 
ant, and  pressing.  Uncle  Egbert,  can  you  manage 
with  Mrs.  Stephens  for  a  few  moments  /  I  will  return 
to  you  myself  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Go,  child,"  said  the  sick  man  ;  "  come  back  soon  ; 
I  presume  it  is  a  new  dress,"  he  added,  with  a  smile ; 
"a  new  dress  or  some  feminine  folly  of  that  kind; 
go,  Patty,  go — ^your  old  father  can  well  understand 
that  a  demand  of  that  nature  must  be  pressing." 

Patty  felt  very  angry.  When  the  two  girls  reached 
the  landing,  she  turned  almost  fiercely  upon  her 
cousin — 

"  This  is  really  unreasonable  of  you,  Betty— when  I 
am  engaged  with  father ;  when  I  am  reading  to  him 
nothing  can  be  of  importance  to  me  in  comparison." 

"  Don't  be  a  little  goose  I "  said  Elizabeth,  taking 
Patty's  two  hands  and  drawing  her  into  her  bedroom. 
"  Here,  make  yourself  presentable ;  let  me  brush  that 
untidy  cloud  of  hair.  I  presume,  Patty,  that  you  will 
not  disregard  a  message  sent  to  you  by  your  lord 
and  master  \ " 

Patty  stared. 

"My  lord  and  master!"  she  repeated.  "Do  you 
mean  father  ? " 

"No,  I  do  not,  you  silly,  silly  child — I  mean  the 
man  who  loves  you,  and  who  is  breaking  his  heart  for 
you,  and  whom  you  love,  and  are  breaking  your  heart 
to  be  with.  There  I  as  if  I  did  not  guess — as  if  I  did 
not  know  everything  for  weeks  past.  Go  down  to 
Louis  at  once,  Patty — he  has  sent  for  you — he  is  wait- 
ing in  the  drawing-room  for  yon.  These  were  his 
words — this  was  his  exact  message — '  I,  Louis,  want 
you,  Patty;  come  to  me  at  once.'" 

**  Louis  said  that  ?  "  said  Patty.  "  Louis  said  that — 
to  »«.' — of  me?" 

Here  she  covered  her  burning  face  with  her  two 
hands.    Elizabeth  put  her  arms  round  her. 

"  He  did,  darling,  and  he  was  peremptory  enough  ;. 
I  should  advise  you  not  to  keep  him  waiting — ^he  is 
naturally  a  masterful  man;  by-and-bye.  Patty,  you 
won't  have  a  scrap  of  will  of  your  own." 

"Then  he's  not,"  said  Patty — "he's  not  your  Louis 
after  all  ? " 

"  Mim !  good  gracious,  child  I  he  never  was,  and 
never  wished  to  be  I  Put  that  idea  out  of  your  head 
once  and  for  ever.  From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the 
sole  of  his  foot  he  is  all  yours.  How  long  are  you 
going  to  keep  this  lordly  personage  waiting?  Must 
I  repeat  his  message  again—*!,  Louis '  " 

But  Patty  was  gone. 


CUAPTKK  XXIV. 

When  the  news  of  Patty's  engagement  became  known, 
no  one  was  more  emphatic  in  her  sentiments  of 
approval  than  that  honest  and  hard-working  indi- 
vidual. Jane. 

"  I  always  did  know  that  Miss  Patty  was  the  flower 
of  the  family,"  said  Jane ;  "  and  for  sure  and  certain  I 
guessed  there  'd  be  a  prince  coming  along.  Life  always 
goes  by  contraries ;  and  she,  poor  darling,  who  have 
had,  you  may  say,  from  her  birth  to  look  twice  at  every 
sixpence,  to  twist  it  and  turn  it  and  see  if  it  would  do 
the  work  of  sevenpenoe,  why,  now  she'll  have  pounds 
and  pounds  more  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with. 
It 's  a  blessed  relief,  and  I  'm  more  pleased  than  I  can 
say." 

Patty,  who,  although  dearly  loved,  had  always  oc- 
cupied, to  a  certain  extent,  the  position  of  Cinderella 
in  the  household,  was  now  lifted  on  all  hands  out  of 
this  somewhat  servile  position,  and  petted  and  made 
much  of.  Constance  and  Ethel  regarded  their  little 
sister  with  some  awe.  some  wonder,  and  perhaps  a  tiny, 
tiny  share  of  envy.  Betty  was  openly  in  raptacea, 
Mr.  Beaufort  in  a  dreamy  way  thoroughly  well 
pleased,  while  as  to  Patty  herself,  although  she  was  as 
modest  and  charming  and  bright  as  ever,  she  was 
secretly,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  the  most  elated  of 
all. 

"There  must  really  be  something  very  nice  about 
me,  or  lie  would  not  love  me,"  she  whispered  to  herself 
many  times  a  day.  "  I  cuinot  make  out  what  he  can 
see  in  me,  but  I  must  believe  that  there  is  something 
delightful,  for  he  has  told  me  so  often.  Oh,  what  a 
happy,  happy  girl  I  am  I  I  have  secured  the  love  of 
the  most  splendid  man  in  all  the  world  I " 

Stanhope,  an  excellent  fellow,  but  perhaps  not 
altogether  a  hero,  was  much  elated  by  Patty's  adora- 
tion. 

"  What  an  opinion  she  has  of  me ! "  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  Well,  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  to  try  to 
live  up  to  it." 

Mrs.  Forrester  took  an  early  opportunity  of  oalling 
at  Beatrice  Gardens  to  congratulate  Patty. 

"  My  dear  child,"  she  said,  as  she  kissed  the  youngest 
Miss  Beaufort,  and  folded  her  in  her  embraoe,  "  how 
obliged,  how  greatly  obliged  you  must  be  to  me  I " 

"  Why  so  / "  asked  Patty,  raising  her  honest  brown 
eyes,  and  gazing  full  at  her  visitor. 

"  Oh,  now,  my  dear,  you  know  perfeoUy,  perfectly, 
that  /  made  the  match  I  Ah,  Patty,  you  shy  little 
thing  !  do  you  remember  that  evening  in  Scotland  When 
Louis  covered  your  poor  little  shabby  nun's-veiling 
dress  with  that  wild  clematis  ?  Ah,  my  dear,  I  knew 
then  how  things  would  be — I  knew  then  that  my 
pretty  little  Patty  had  won  the  heart  of  that  dear, 
good,  captivating  fellow." 

"  Did  you  really  / "  said  Patty,  iti  her  quiet  voioe. 
"  I  always  hoped,  I  always  greatly  hoped  yon  did  not 
know." 

"  My  dear  child,  what  do  you  mean  ? " 

"I  always  tried  to  excuse  you  in  that  way,  Mrs. 
Forrester,  when  you  were  so  very,  very  unkind  to 
me.  I  always  whispered  to  mjrself — ^'She  cannot 
possibly  guess  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  oar 
loving  each  other.' " 
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Patty *8  words  were  ao  simple  and  earnest  that  Mrs. 
Forrester  for  onoe  in  her  life  found  herself  blushing  ; 
and  some  further  words  which  she  intended  to  use 
with  regard  to  an  invitation  for  herself  to  Silverdale, 
Staahope's  beautiful  place,  died  away  unspoken  on  her 


"There  is  one  thing  that  troubles  me,"  said  the 
young  girl  to  her  favourite  cousin,  Betty.  "What 
will  father  do  when  I  am  gone  ?  He  is  much  better, 
and  the  poem  is  really  out,  and  selling  well,  is  it  not, 
Betty  1 " 


"Mr.  Beaufort  was  soothed  and  elated  by  two  such  enthusiastic  critics.'*— p.  931. 


lipe.  When  anyone  read  her  through  and  through  as 
thoroughly  as  Patty  Beaufort  had  done,  she  felt  that 
the  le68  she  had  to  say  to  that  person  in  the  future, 
the  better.  Accordingly  she  shortened  her  visit,  and 
beyond  sending  Patty  a  trifling  wedding  present,  took 
no  further  notice  of  her. 

It  was  decided  that  Patty's  wedding-day  was  to 
lyrpive  just  a  week  before  Christma**. 


"Tee,  dear,  the  reviews  have  been  excellent,  and 
Messrs.  Sharp  and  Jones  give  most  satisfactory  reports 
of  the  sales." 

"Yes — well,  you  see,  although  father  is  perfectly 
happy  and  thankful,  and  nearly  as  well  as  ever,  yet  I 
am  sure  he  will  feel  a  little  blank  when  I  am  not 
with  him.  Louis  says  he  must  come  to  Silverdale, 
and  Lad^  Stanhope  is  very  sweet  about  wishing  him 
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to  oome  too ;  still,  still,  that  won*t  be  like  having  me 
living'  quite  quietly  with  him  here/' 

"  Which  you  can  do  no  longer,  Patty  ;  that  part  of 
your  life  is  quite  ended — ^your  first  duty  now  is  to 
your  husband." 

"To  Louis?  of  course,  I  know  that." 

"Look  at  me,  darling.  Are  you  really  troubled 
about  Uncle  Egbert  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am,  Betty ;  sometimes  I  wake  at 
night  and  think  of  him,  and  although  I  am  so  very 
very  happy,  I  cry  when  I  picture  how  very  lonely  he 
will  be." 

"  Now,  Patty,  look  at  me  ;  in  the  first  place,  even  if 
Uncle  Egbert  did  remain  on  here,  and  things  were  as 
they  have  always  been  in  Beatrice  Gardens,  I  don't 
believe  he  would  be  anything  like  as  lonely  as  you 
imagine.  He  loves  you,  dear — ^he  loves  you,  I  know, 
better  than  anyone ;  but  his  nature  is  naturally 
abstracted,  and  he  would  soon  bury  himself  again  in 
his  books  and  papers.  The  success  he  has  now  un- 
doubtedly won  will  give  a  zest  and  pleasure  to  his 
life,  and  in  all  probability  any  future  poems  which  he 
may  write  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  securing  a 
market  for." 

**But,"  said  Patty,  *'but " 

**  I  know,  Patty ;  I  am  coming  to  that  part  The 
doctor  does  not  wish  him  to  use  his  brain  much  for  at 
least  a  year.  Now,  this  is  my  idea.  You  know  that  I 
have  just  come  of  age,  and  I  am  rich  :  for  a  girl  who 
has  no  particular  claims  and  no  particular  expenses, 
I  am  very  rich.  I  do  not  want  to  stay  in  Beatrice 
Gardens,  nor  do  I  want  to  live  with  my  aunt,  Mrs, 
Forrester.  If  I  ever  made  any  plans  to  this  effect,  I 
have  told  her  they  must  come  to  an  end.  Now,  this  is 
what  I  want  to  do :  I  want  to  shut  up  this  house, 
and  I  want  Uncle  Egbert  and  Constance  and  Ethel  to 
come  abroad  with  me  for  a  year.  Poor  Con  and 
Ethel !  they  do  want  a  holiday  and  a  little  bit  of 
pleasure  «adly." 

"  Oh,  Betty,  I  really  never  knew  anyone  like  you  I " 


said  Patty ;  *'  I  do  think  yon  were  sent  into  the  world 
to  make  everyone  you  came  across  happy.  I  think  yon 
lure  too  good  ;  oh,  darling  I  you  are  almost  an  angel !  ** 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  darling ;  just  a  girl  with  plenty 
of  faults  and  weaknesses,  but  with  a  trust  which  I  do 
long  to  use  worthily." 

Elizabeth's  lovely  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  Patty, 
flinging  her  arms  round  her  neck,  cried  a  little  too, 
for  joy. 

In  this  way  everything  came  right  for  the  Bean- 
forts,  and  on  a  certain  frosty  morning  in  December 
a  very  pretty  little  bride  stood  by  Louis  Stanhope's 
side,  and  was  made  his  for  better,  for  worse — a  quiet- 
looking  little  bride,  but  with  such  radiant  eyes,  and 
so  sweet  a  smile  of  gentle  happiness,  that  she  took 
the  hearts  of  all  beholders  with  storm. 

"Now,  Patty,"  said  her    husband,  as  they  drove 
away  that  afternoon  together,  "  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  meant  by' refusing  me  that  day  when  yon 
vwere  leaving  Chalford." 

"  Louis,  you  know— you  must  know — I  thought  you 
cared  for  Elizabeth,  and  that  tihe  cared  for  you." 

"  Mrs.  Forrester  put  that  into  your  head  ? " 

"She  did.    Don't  let  us  think  of  that  now." 

"I  won't.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question. 
Why  did  you  condemn  me  to  solitary  state  in  that 
dismal  drawing-room  at  Beatrioe  Gardens,  when  I  was 
longing  for  your " 

"Louis — Louis — because  I  loved  you  so  much  I" 

"  A  queer  way  of  showing  it  I  Do  you  know,  Patty, 
that  I  don't  believe  we  should  ever  be  husband  and 
wife  but  for  Elizabeth  ?  I  will  own  that  I  was  almost 
in  despair ;  in  short,  I  should  never  have  won  you  to 
my  side  but  for  her." 

"Louis,"  said  Patty,  "I  waat  to  say  one  thing. 
I  am  your  wife  now,  and  I  am,  oh  I  the  happiest  and 
the  proudest  girl  in  all  the  world ;  but  I  do  think 
there  is  one  girl  too  good  even  for  you,  and  her 
name  is  Elizabeth." 

THE    END. 


ALMSGIVING. 

BY    THE    BEV.    WILLIAM    MUBDOCH    JOHNSTON,    M.A.,    VICAB    OF    EAST    TWICKENHAM. 
"Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury."— St.  Mark  xii.  41. 


;E  scene  recorded  in  this  passage  took 
place  in    the  Court   of   the  Women, 
within  the  precincts  of   the  Temple. 
Thirteen  chests  stood  there  to  receive 
the  alms  of  worshippers.     Some  were 
intended  for  the  education  of  children, 
)  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  Temple ; 
rs  served  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
service ;  and  others,  again,  provided  for  the 
poor.    This  was  the  last  survey  Christ  took  of  the  de- 
votional life  of  His  people — the  last  test  He  made  of 
its  reality.    And  the  final  impression  left  upon   His 
mind  was  the  picture  of  the  widow  who  bequeathed 


her  entire  living  to  one  of  these  sacred  objects.  It 
was  well  that  this,  at  any  rate,  should  soothe  the 
horror  of  His  Passion. 

But  Jesus  has  never  surrendered  the  seat  He  took 
that  day.  Christ  still  sits  over  against  the  Treasur}', 
and  beholds  with  unerring  vision  how  the  people 
cast  money  therein. 

I  am  anxious,  therefore,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
Almttgiving,  and  to  free  it,  if  possible,  from  the 
chance  of  impulse  by  placing  it  upon  the  finn^ 
foundation  of  Christian  principle.  Impulse  may. 
under  strange  circumstances,  outstrip  the  wildest 
hopes.    When  Dean  Kirwan  attempted  to  plead  for 
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orphans  in  Dublin,  and,  seized  with  sadden  illness, 
tamed  roond  to  the  children  in  the  church  with 
the  exclamation,  *'  Alas  1  my  children,  you  have 
lost  your  advocate,"  the  touching  pathos  of  the 
scene  so  stirred  the  multitude  that  watches,  brace- 
lets, and  costly  jewels  filled  the  plates.  But  we  are 
building  up  not  mere  occasions  of  generosity.  It 
is  ours  to  build  the  Church,  and  to  build  it  so  that 
it  will  endure  the  brunt  of  lengthened  years  and 
the  rebukes  of  bad  times  and  shrunken  fortunes. 

Let  us  see  what,  then,  are  the  principles  upon 
which  Christ  and  His  Apostles  place  the  whole 
matter. 

I.  The  first  principle  I  find  is  this — that  we  are 
rcstponsihle  to  God  for  the  vse  of  our  mo7iey, 

A  personal  and  individual  responsibility  is  one  of 
the  foremost  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  Many 
Jews  had  forgotten  the  message  of  Ezekiel,  and 
tried  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  shadow  of 
ancient  privilege  and  national  covenant.  Christ 
would  have  nothing  of  either.  Even  the  Baptist 
exclaimed  that  the  stones  might,  under  the  creative 
command  of  Heaven,  be  transformed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  same  advantages.  The  unit  in  Christianity 
is  the  individual,  and  every  individual  is  held  to 
answer  for  the  opportunities — nay,  for  all  that  his 
humanity  includes  throughout  his  life.  Almost  on 
the  very  day  when  Christ  sat  there,  He  explained 
much  of  this  responsibility.  In  the  Parable  of  the 
Virgins  we  are  held  responsible  for  the  use  of  our 
time  in  the  interval  while  the  Bridegroom  comes  not 
It  is  our  duty,  if  nothing  else  offers,  to  make  ready 
and  to  be  ready  for  the  office  which  His  approach 
involves.  The  responsibility  of  influence  is  enforced 
in  the  Parable  of  the  Talents,  and  that  of  opportunity 
and  ability  in  the  description  of  the  Judgment. 

But  there  is  a  truth  to  which  Christ  leaps,  and 
which  crowns  our  responsibility.  It  is  that  of  the 
Eternal  Fatherhood  of  Gk)d.  From  that  fact  all  is 
derived.  It  is  this  which  propagates  the  luxurious 
growth  of  Christian  beneficence.  The  order  of  truth 
is  this :  First,  that  God  is  our  Father ;  second, 
that  God  is  good  to  every  man,  making  the  bounty 
of  nature  contribute  its  rain  and  its  sunshine 
alike  to  all ;  and  then,  as  from  the  summit  of  some 
mountain  peak  the  mighty  mass  of  towering  giants, 
and  dark  gorges,  and  hunirry  ravines  bursts  upon 
the  view,  so  here  unfolds,  as  suddenly  and  with  a 
splendour  equally  grand,  the  prolific  fact  of  human 
brotherhood. 

But  that  brotherhood  is  more  than  a  fact.  It  is  in 
Christ's  eye  full  of  duties.  "No  man  liveth  unto 
himself,'*  is  the  great  truth  that  hedges  it  round. 
Within  that  brotherhood  the  expenditure  of  all  our 
means  is  made.  We  cannot  get  beyond  its  limits, 
we  cannot  elude  its  touch.  Whatever  we  spend,  and 
whatever  we  hoard,  affects  our  brothers  for  good  or  ill. 

No  man,  therefore,  is  at  liberty  to  say  that  he  will 
do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  Our  very  bodies  are 
not  our  own,  much  less  the  money  with  which  their 


labour  is  rewarded.  Therefore  we  have  two  truths : 
(1)  that  no  man  may  use  money  to  the  hurt  of  his 
neighbour;  (2)  that,  as  brothers,  we  are  bound  to 
help  our  neighbour  in  his  weakness  or  distress. 

II.  Th^  Bible  applies  ample  principles  upon  which 
we  are  to  use  our  means, 

(1)  We  are  bound  to  expend  some  of  them  upon 
ourselves.  There  arose  at  one  time  a  conception  that 
we  could  please  Heaven  best  by  voluntary  pauperism. 
It  was  not  a  rule  of  universal  application,  and  it 
seems  to  me  strangely  alien  from  the  whole  spirit  of 
Christianity.  The  Jewish  Law  contemplated  the 
luxuries  and  abundance  of  the  Land  of  Promise, 
and  the  prophets  expected  an  ideal  state  of  society, 
where  every  man  should  enjoy  his  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree.  Even  Jesus  spake,  not  once  or  twice,  of  rewards 
in  kind  following  upon  the  distribution  of  alma  to 
others,  and  almost  held  them  out  as  an  inducement  to 
holy  deeds.  This  expenditure  is  not  a  duty  that 
mankind  are  liable  to  overlook. 

But  the  second  portion  of  our  goods  belongs  only  to 
our  brethren.  The  Bible  teaching  upon  this  is  clear 
and  emphatic.  (1)  Under  the  Law,  a  double  tithe  was 
compelled  from  the  people.  Part  went  to  the  Priests 
and  Levites,  part  to  the  service  of  the  Temple,  and 
part  to  the  poor.  (2)  Christ  .elucidated  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  inspired  it  with  vitality,  when  He  laid  down 
His  two  rules  of  giving.  The  first  rule  was  to  give 
in  secret — not  by  heading  subscription  lists,  but  by 
preventing  even  the  one  hand  from  knowing  what  the 
other  did.  The  second  rule  was  to  give  generously.  One 
of  His  utterances  has  been  omitted  by  the  Evangelists, 
but  preserved  by  St  Paul :  viz.,  that  it  ia  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.  Therefore  He  said,  "  Give,  and 
it  shall  be  given  unto  you."  (3)  Coming  down  to  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  that  the  impulse  of 
the  early  days,  when  no  man  counted  any  of  his 
wealth  as  his  own,  has  developed  a  sounder  series  of 
principles,  which  fit  into  the  life  of  Corinth  as  well  as 
Jerusalem,  and  the  life  of  London  as  well  as  that  of 
Rome.  Under  St  Paul,  almsgiving  became  one  of 
the  energies  of  Christian  existence.  It  is  the  object  of 
labour — "  Let  every  man  labour  that  he  may  have  to 
give  to  him  that  needeth."  It  must  be  done  gladly, 
and  it  must  be  as  great  as  our  ability.  These  are 
the  final  directions  of  the  Bible. 

III.  TJie  standard  of  Chrisfs  approval  is  self- 
denial.  This  widow  has  been  somewhat  maligned  in 
modern  times.  Her  two  mites  have  dwindled  through 
the  proverb  into  one,  and  her  gift  has  been  measured 
at  half  a  farthing  instead  of  all  her  living.  As  a 
great  writer  remarked,  she  might  have  retained 
the  second  mite  for  herself  had  she  desired,  and 
given  one  coin  instead  of  the  two.  What  Christ 
commends  is  not  the  amount  of  the  gift,  but  the 
sacrifice  it  involved. 

In  the  Christian  Church  we  have  often  to  glorify 
God  for  the  generosity  of  His  people.  No  nation 
has  ever  given  away  so  much  money  as  ours,  and 
the  gifts  of  many  individuals  can  be  described  by 
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no  meaner  words  than  noble  and  princely.  But  two 
things  may  be  pointed  out :  The  first  is  a  fact — that 
the  great  gifts  of  the  Church  to  all  causes  are  the 
action  of  a  few  people.  If  you  will  examine  any  list 
of  subscriptions— those  in  parishes  or  those  of  the 
great  missionary  and  philanthropic  societies — you 
wi]l  find  that  the  same  names  occar  a<2rain  and 
again.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  will  take  any 
Directory,  and  compare  the  names  of  the  residents 
in  any  neighbourhood  with  the  names  in  these  lists, 
you  will  be  astounded  at  the  numbers  who  help  no 
cause  whatever.  It  may  be  answered  that  they  give 
secretly  (according  to  Christ's  advice),  and  withhold 
t>.3ir  names,  but  unfortunately  the  anonymous  gifts 
are  so  few  that  no  room  is  left  even  for  this  chari- 
table suggestion. 

The  second  is  a  doctrine  of  Christ — that  real 
giving,  true  and  pure  and  acceptable  to  God,  only 
begins  when  sacrifice  begins  and  selfishness  ends.  If  I 
am  wealthy  and  give — as,  thank  God,  so  many  wealthy 
people  do  give — a  thousand  pounds  to  help  a  church  or 
enlarge  a  hospital,  I  have  done  a  good  work.    And  yet 


it  may  not  oome  within  that  narrow  cirole  of  Christ's 
doctrine  of  self-denial.  It  needs  more  than  a  laige 
sum  to  admit  there.  I  must  deprive  myself  of  some 
pleasure  or  advantage — crucify,  in  fact,  a  portion  of 
my  desire  or  my  life,  submit  to  some  inconvenience 
or  want,  before  I  can  claim  the  proud  reward  of  His 
smile.  The  talent  must  leave  my  possession  and 
go  out  to  the  usury  of  His  people.  Myself  must 
be  involved  in  the  visitation  of  the  captive  and 
the  sick,  before  I  hear  the  "Well  done"  of  my 
Master. 

I  can  lay  down  no  rule  of  amount  and  no  propor- 
tion of  earnings  or  property.  Some  advocate  a  tenth 
still,  but  I  cannot  see  the  authority  for  this  in  the 
Bible;  and  I  know  that  a  tenth  to  a  man  with  a 
hundred  a  year  is  infinitely  more  than  a  tenth  to 
a  man  with  a  thousand.  All  we  can  suggest  is 
that  we  shall  remember  the  responsibility  of  wages 
and  property,  the  principles  of  energetic  beneficence 
and  of  willingness,  and  the  standard  of  Heaven''8 
approbation,  namely,  the  sacrifice  we  suffer  on  behalf 
of  our  brethren. 


AFOOT    ON    THE    HIGHWAY. 


0  every  contempla- 
tive    mind      and 
lover  of  nature  it 
must  be  apparent, 
however     sadden- 
ing, that  our  go- 
ahead      existence 
seems  to  be  com- 
ing   far    in    the 
way  of  decreeing 
that    there    shall 
be,    in    the    near 
future,    little     or 
nothing     of     the 
ringing,     healthy 
tread  of  the  human 
foot  on  the  fresh 
hard  grit  of  those 
delightful    breezy 
highways  which   intersect   our    land   in   such    pic- 
turesque combinations,  and  to  such  charming  issues. 
In  these  days  of  hurry  and  scramble,  a  fiat,  strong  and 
final,  seems  to  have  gone  forth  against  the  pleasant 
and  healthful  recreation  of  walking.    Your  genuine 
pedestrians  of  light  heart,  observant  soul,  and  firm 
swaying  step,  whether  on  the  green  turf  of  the  breezy 
downs,  or  on  the  hard  king's  highway  which  leads 
from  village  to  town,  are  now  few  and  far  between. 
At  the  present  rate  of  development  in  the  means  of 
locomotion,  and  the  control  we  practically  have  over 
time  ard  space,  walking,  as  a  health-giving  exercise, 
or  as  the  means  of  intellectual  c|uest,  will  soon  be^ 


with  us,  a  lost  art.  The  moss-fringed  wayside  wells, 
those  delightful  resting-places  for  weary  souls,  will 
by-and-by  be  neglected  and  then  utterly  forgotten- 
There  will  soon  be  no  more  genial  salutations  by  pass- 
ing pilgrims  at  evening's  close,  in  feeling  akin  to  that 
in  which  Wordsworth  taught  us  that  every  touch  of 
human  sympathy  is  eternal.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  as  the  poet  walked  one  summer  evening  on  the 
highway  skirting  Loch  Katrine,  the  western  sky  all 
glowing  like  ruddy  ore,  he  was  greeted  by  the  salu- 
tation of  a  Highland  woman,  '^  What  I  you  are  step- 
ping westward?"  This,  as  we  all  know,  the  poet 
moulded  into  a  hallowed  poetic  greeting  for  all  time : — 

"  The  voice  was  soft,  and  she  who  si^take 
Was  walking  hy  her  native  lake ; 
The  salutation  hnd  to  nie 
The  very  sound  of  courtesy. 
Its  power  was  felt;  and  while  my  eye 
Was  fixed  upon  the  glowing  sky. 
The  echo  of  the  voice  inwrought 
A  human  sweetness  with  the  thought 
Of  travelling  through  tlie  world  that  lay 
Before  me  in  my  endless  way." 

That  these  opportunities  of  having  fascinating  com- 
panionship with  Nature  are  fast  receding  from  us  is 
subject  for  the  deepest  regret  The  number  of  weary 
feet  is  greater  than  ever,  though  not  weary  through 
treading  in  ways  of  pleasantness  or  paths  of  peace. 
And  souls  are  sick  and  hearts  are  sore,  and  yet  in  the 
ever-increasing  speed  and  fret  and  fury  of  this  hurry- 
ing world  we  have  seldom  the  quiet  hour  to  look  into 
Nature's  shining  face,  or  to  touch  with  reverent  finger 
t}ie  he]n  of  her  healing  garment. 
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Those  Bnmmer  morning  greetings  and  glimpeee  of 
homelj  J07  so  precious  in  the  days  of  Izaak  Walton 
are  gone  for  ever.  The  calm  picturesque  meetings 
between  "  Piscator  "  and  '*  Venator  "  at  Tottenham  High 
Cross,  in  the  dewy  freshness  of  a  May  morning,  belong 
to  the  peaceful  scenes  of  the  Arcadian  past  as  much  as 
do  any  of  the  idyllic  scenes  of  Spenser  or  Chaucer. 
No  more  can  be  heard  an  invitation  such  as  that  given 
by  the  genial  Walton  to  his  friend,  which  is  as  beauti- 
ful and  fresh  as  a  snatch  of  pastoral  poetry :  "  I  '11 
now  lead  you  to  an  honest  inn,  where  we  shall  find  a 
cleanly  room,  lavender  in  the  windows,  and  twenty 
ballads  stuck  about  the  wall." 

Our  landscapes  of  quiet  pastoral  beauty,  and  our 
quaint  time-stained  interiors,  which  would  have  in- 
spired a  Cuyp  or  a  Rembrandt,  are  visited  by  fewer 
pilgrims  year  by  year.  Our  bright  breezy  highways 
which  cross  hill  and  dale,  and  our  footpaths,  in  all 
their  picturesque  windings  and  revelations  of  natural 
beauty  and  human  interests,  will  soon  be  relegated  to 
the  penniless  tramp  and  the  old  white-haired  chap- 
man tottering  under  his  modest  pack  of  homely 
merchandise.  In  the  way  of  cheerful  sunny  presence, 
however,  the  highway  yet  happily  possesses  one 
splendid,  if  solitary,  exception — the  man  who  loves 
walking  for  Nature's  sake.  It  is  comforting  to  find, 
in  these  degenerate  days,  that  this,  heroic  class  is  not 
extinct.  Firm  of  foot,  pure  of  conscience,  and  blithe 
of  heart,  they  trudge  along  with  clear  eye  and  recep- 
tive soul,  touching  the  nourishing  heart  of  Nature  at 
a  thousand  points. 

If  you  should  overtak" '  "^*     " ^ 

loyal  order  on  the  king's 
lose  him  not,  but  join  conv 
reverence  for  that  Nature 
after  in  that  quest  which 
to  follow,  yet  whose  re 
speakable  glories  which, 
is  concerned,  "eye  hath  n 
neither  hath  it  entered 
conceive.'*    You  will  kn< 
true  friend  by  some  subt 
force,  spiritual  sympathy, 
may  choose — and  you  wil 
open  your  heart  to  him  wj 
his  credentials.    His  salut 
like  a  benediction;  and 
the  fresh  breeze  and  clear 
your      drooping 
spirits  as  if  by  the 
subtle  power  of 
some  strong  mental       ^ 
tonic.    The  chances 
are,    too,    that    he 
may  be  able  to 
throw  tender 
side-lights  on    '"  " 
the    opening 
verdure  of 
the     willow-  .-rfH^' 
holts,  on  the  '  \! 

dark  recesses  ^^ 

of     the     fir- 
Wootjs,  or  the 


motionless  solemn  plumes  of  the  ancient  yews.  He 
may  thus  alike  broaden  and  beautify  the  scope  of 
your  intellectual  vision  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what 
your  unaided  observation  could  have  compassed. 

The  pedestrian  of  keen  eye  and  reverent  receptive 
soul  is,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  a  discoverer. 
New  sights  and  sounds  crowd  around  him  in  an 
infinity  of  form  and  tone,  bearing  with  them  fresh 
revelations  of  suggestiveness  and  beauty.  His  firm 
foot  tastes  the  hard  ground ;  and  the  ringing  sound 
of  his  steps,  joined  with  the  glorious  sense  of  pro- 
gressive motion,  fills  him  with  delight.  He  hears  the 
far-off  din  of  labour,  mellowed  and  subdued  by  the 
sweetening  intervening  space ;  he  sees,  with  a  sense 
of  receptive  peace,  the  flocks  dotting  the  distant  hills, 
and  the  kine  in  the  near  meadows  feeding  in  a  quiet 
joy.  He  sees,  from  the  sunny  highway  all  aglare  in 
summer  light,  the  miller  bustling  round  his  hopper 
in  the  shadowy  recesses  of  the  mill,  and  hears  with 
delight  the  farmer's  boy  whistling  to  his  team,  or  the 
maiden  calling  the  cattle  home.  To  his  ear  there  is 
no  babble  of  confusion  in  all  the  sounds  of  human 
voices  around  him,  nor  is  there  any  blot  of  foulness 
to  his  eye  throughout  all  the  land.  There  is  around 
him  no  sound  of  strife,  but  the  delectable  music  of 
honest  labour  and  the  melodious  strains  of  well-earned 
joy.  Around  him,  and  within  his  soul's  immediate 
reach,  are  living  poetic  idylls  more  precious  than  the 
daintiest  conceits  of  Suckling  or  Herrick.  "Lycidas" 
and  "L' Allegro"  are  here  reproduced  before  his  eyes, 
with    the     addi- 
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natural    setting    of 
thiit  immortal  poem, 
**Yarrow  Unvisited." 
Every  reader  of  Do- 
rothy Wordsworth's 
"  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Scotland"  knows 
how  the  great  poet  and 
his  devoted  sister  trudged 
alonj?,  in  the  ineffable  joy 
which,  children  of  Nature 
alone  know,  through  the 
dales  of  the  Border  Coun- 
that  loving  chronicler,  tells 
Iburgh,  Scott  read  to  them  a 
en  unfinished  "Lay  of  the 
den  footed  the  highway  to 
the   Tweed    by    Traquair, 
on  to  Clovenford.    At  this 
have  turned  aside   to   Yar- 
'  a  few   momente,   Dorothy 
ision — the  dear  heart  writes 
nal  importance! — ^and  then 
ichanted  land  towards  Mel- 
poem   '*  Yarrow   Unvisited  " 
all  time.     Dorothy  has  the 
romantic  mind  to  see  this 
ul  lore.    To  this  desire  the 
t  put-ofF,  suggesting  many 
Eind  dale    in    this    dowered 


THE    SUNNY    HIGHWAY. 


song :  the  pastorals  of  humanity  in  all  their  lights 
and  shadows  are  within  the  scope  of  his  spiritual 
vision,  and  he  is  poor  indeed  if,  in  the  sounds  of 
human  voices  and  the  minstrelsies  of  Nature,  he 
does  not  feel  that,  in  the  sweet  compass  of  all  that 
is  peaceful  and  lovely  around  him,  "more  is  meant 
than  meets  the  ear." 

The  keen  seeker  after  the  bewitching  secrets  of 
Nature  has,  from  the  very  compa^  of  hiB  spiritual 
structure,  a  double  power  of  vision  ;  and  to  him  come 
messages  from  the  Infinite  which  ordinary  mortals 
never  know.  He  walks,  **  with  looks  commercing 
with  the  skies,"  by  smiling  village  and  willow -holt, 
by  breezy  downs  all  aglow  with  the  golden  gorse,  or 
beneath  the  hallowing  noonday  twilight  of  the  solemn 
pines,  till  the  amber  bars  of  sunset  have  grown  cold 
in  the  western  sky,  and  from  out  of  the  deepening 
blue  of  the  east  comes  forth 

"The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold." 

The  highways  and  footpaths  around  Grasmere  and 
Rydal  Mount,  with  their  happy  hamlets  and  peaceful 
churchyards,  are  invested  with  a  poetic  halo  in  almost 
every  page  of  *•  The  Excursion,"  whilst  the  picturesque 
winding  roads  amidst  the  pastoral  dales  of  Selkirk- 
(ihire  will  be  for  ever  associated  with  the  matchless 


eviotdale.  a  land 
I  plough  and  harrow; 
\  needful  day 
of  Yarrow?" 

But  he  soon  falls  back  into  his  natural  reverence, 
and  in  some  of  the  tenderest  conceits  in  all  the  range 
of  poetry  of  this  order  he  teaches  the  stem  sad 
doctrine  of  the  illusiveness  of  life  and  the  disappoint- 
ments which,  mayhap,  fall  even  after  some  of  our 
dearest  hopes  have  been  realised : — 

"  Be  YaiTow  stream  unseen,  unknown  I 

It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it ! 
Wt  have  a  I'iaion  of  (mr  own; 

A  h  !  why  thnuld  we  nnMo  it  f 
The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past, 

We  '11  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  ; 
For  when  we  're  there,  alUiough  't  is  fiiir, 

Twill  be  another  Yarrow." 

Again,  in  sweet  melodious  tones  he  sings  of  the 
tender  compensation  for  many  of  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ments of  life : — 

••  Should  life  l»e  dull  and  8pirit48  low, 
Twill  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow 
That  earth  has  something  yet  to  sliow— 
The  bonnie  holms  of  Yarrow." 

Again,  your  geruine  enthusiastic  pilgrim  receives 
from  a  thousand  channels  an  enjoyment  which 
the  stay-at-home  man  can  never  experience.  He 
is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Nature ;  and  with  that 
frankness  which  tenderness  and  love  can  alone  beget 
she  charms  him  with  some  of  her  most  precious 
secrets.  Happy  is  he  who  has  thus  got  into  the 
secrets  of  her  heart    The  robin's  warbling,  even  with 
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its  somewhat  broken  stave,  becomes  to  him  a  song 
of  idyllic  sweetness ;  the  night  winds  as  they  pass 
through  the  solemn  pines  become  to  him  the  grand 
swaying  measares  of  a  holy  psalm ;  while  the  amber 
cloud-bars,  glowing  like  ruddy  ore  in  the  deepening 
green  of  the  west,  are  as  shining  strands  set  on  the 
bosom  of  an  emerald  sea. 

The  man  who  trudges  on  foot  along  the  highway 
amidst  the  brightness  of  a  breezy  summer  day,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  has  with  him,  at  all  events, 
some  of  the  conditions  of  happiness.  Sunlight,  scenery, 
and  the  fresh  breeze,  act  on  him  like  a  mental  tonic ; 
and  if  he  has  set  out  with  the  slightest  shadow  of 
despondency,  it  is  soon  left  behind.  Avarice,  pride, 
jealousy,  and  kindred  demons,  are  left  far  behind; 
while  virtue  and  charity  keep  by  his  side  with  steady 
pace.  He  fears  not  open  vice  nor  sneaking  hypocrisy, 
for  all  the  soothing  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature  go 
with  him,  strong  as  battalions;  and  there  comes  on 
him  a  sense  of  calm  akin  to  that  serenity  which 
descends  from  the  silent,  pulsing  stars. 

To  the  walker  of  keen  intelligence  and  reverential 
spirit,  as  he  merrily  jogs  along  the  highway,  there  be- 
longs a  glorious  freedom  which  the  etiquette  of 
kingly  courts  denies  to  emperors  and  princes.  He 
cares  nothing  for  the  intrigues  of  kings  or  the  latest 
conp  in  diplomatic  falsehood,  bat  much  for  the  joy 
which  the  first  note  of  the  cuckoo  gives  him  as  it  falls 
like  a  Heaven-sent  revelation  on  his  startled  ear.  The 
arrival  of  the  first  flight  of  swallows  from  the  sunny 
South  is  to  him  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the 
concentration  of  opposing  armies  on  bristling  fron- 
tiers. Ambassadors  may  go,  and  couriers  may  come, 
but  the  little  winged  couriers  which  most  of  all 
delight  his  heart  are  the  strong- winged  swifts  which, 
mayhap,  have  nestled  a  few  days  before  in  the  rose- 
gardens  of  Damascus,  or  twittered  around  the  mosques 
of  Cairo  while  o*er  the  land  echoed  the  loud  call  to 
evening  prayers.    A  bird's  song  is  dearer  far  to  him 


than  a  budget  of  scandal ;  the  latter,  he  is  convinced, 
is  certain  to  leave  a  bad  taste  on  his  spiritual  palate, 
bat  the  former  in  its  divine  mission  will  sink  into 
and  purify  the  soul. 

The  delightfully  freshening  experiences  which  the 
manly,  fearless  walker  passes  through  in  his  jour- 
ney through  homely  hamlets  or  solitary  dales  is  to 
him  not  only  a  revelation,  but  an  educative  force 
which  he  could  not  compass  by  book-lore.  He  has 
Nature  here  at  first  hand.  Art,  for  the  time, 
is  unknown.  But  the  enthusiastic  pilgrim  desires 
nothing  of  Art ;  that  picturesque  group  in  the  quiet 
green  hollow  under  the  sheltering  plumes  of  the 
solemn  fir-wood,  sitting  in  the  twilight  by  the  ruddy 
glow  of  their  camp-fire,  gipsies  though  they  be.  are 
to  him  of  infinitely  more  interest  than  would  be  the 
finest  paintings  of  Jacob  Ruysdael  or  Claude  Lorraine. 
The  lowing  of  the  kine,  heard  afar  off.  acts  on  his 
mind  like  a  spiritual  sedative,  while  the  incessant 
drowsy  monotone  of  the  cooing  pigeons  on  the  barn- 
roof  are  to  his  ear  sweeter  than  song.  He  is  in  love 
with  all  the  surroundings  of  Nature,  and  his  reverent 
heart  is  satisfied  with  the  smallest  gifts.  To  him 
the  idle  homely  lilt  of  the  maiden  on  her  way  to  the 
spring  becomes  an  engrossing  melody,  perchance  of 
love,  or  it  may  be  of — 

"Some  iiAtnral  norrow,  liiu,  or  paiu 
That  bus  been,  or  may  be  again." 

And  when  he  begins,  on  his  homeward  journey  in 
the  sacred  peaceful  twilight,  to  cast  up  accounts 
of  his  day's  experiences,  of  the  lights  and  shadowy 
of  human  life  which  he  has  seen,  he  will  return 
with  a  new-born  delight  and  content  within  his  soul — 
l^at  loyal  modest  satisfaction  so  well  expressed  by 
Wordsworth— 

"  Tlie  coininon  growth  of  Mother  Earth 
Sufflccth  ine— lier  tears,  her  niiith, 
Uer  huiiibleut  mirth  and  tears." 

Alex  AN  DEB  Lamokt. 
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and  Daisy  found  their 
ome  altogether  delightful* 
was  so  much  to  interest 
in  the  quaint  old  cathedral 
and  in  the  pretty  green 
•y  beyond,  that  they  often 
red  how  it  was  any  people 
to  live  in  big,  ugly  towns 
Portsmouth,  Woolwich,  or 
Lester,  which  places  had 
to  been  in  turn  their  home. 
'  course  toe  had  to  go  with 
giment,  because  our  papa 
le  oommanding  officer  till 
ired,"  the  little  boy  would 

^_^ n  to  the  new  nursery-maid, 

for  both  he  and  his  'little  sister 
were  exceedingly  proud  of  their  recent  connection 
with  the  army;  "but  I  do  wonder  why  civilians 
choose  to  live  in  such  nasty  places,  for,  of  course, 
nobody  cares  a  bit  what  tliey  do  ! " 

The  house  to  which  Colonel  Manners  had  lately 
succeeded  (and  to  which  he  had  brought  his  delicate 
young  wife,  as  soon  as  the  doctors  had  definitely 
warned  him  that  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  the  life  she 
had  hitherto  led  were  telling  prejudicially  upon  her) 
was  situated  amongst  the  cathedral  precincts  of 
Minsterton— not  in  the  close  itself,  but  immediately 
behind  it.  It  formed  part  of  what  might  be  termed  a 
secondary  close— a  sort  of  green  quadrangle,  with  a 
house  or  two  on  three  sides,  mostly  inhabited  by  lesser 
clerical  dignitaries,  and  the  choristers'  school  upon  the 
fourth.  This  school  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parte  of  the  place  to  Conrad  and  Daisy.  They  could 
not  see  much  of  the  boys,  it  is  true,  because  the  gar- 
den and  playground,  where  much  of  their  recreation 
time  was  spent,  lay  at  the  back ;  but  they  saw  them 
march  out  every  day  as  the  cathedral  bells  were  ringing 
for  morning  and  evening  service ;  and  they  got  to  know 
all  the  faces  quite  well,  because  their  own  seats  were 
in  the  chancel,  and  commanded  a  good  view  of  the 
white-robed  choir. 

But,  besides  the  rosy-cheeked  boys  and  the  grave- 
looking  master,  who  always  accompanied  them  on 
their  walks,  there  was  another  object  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  choir  school  that  attracted  the 
ColoneFs  two  children  perhaps  even  more.  This  was 
the  person  of  an  elderly  man,  who  appeared  to  be  i  a 
sort  of  custodian  of  the  school  precincts.  He  also 
kept  in  order  the  grass  of  the  quadrangle,  and  took 
the  mowing-machine  over  it  whenever  it  began  to  get 
the  least  bit  long  or  untidy.  He  carried  some  big 
keys  always  in  his  pocket,  and  went  in  and  out  of  a 
gate  under  the  wall  that  nobody  else  ever  seemed  to 
use,  and  he  put  up  his  hand  to  his  forehead  just  like  a 
soldier  when  any  of  the  clergy  passed,  and  held  him- 
self always  very  erect,  notwithstanding  that  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  strong,  and  Umped  a  little  in 
his  walk. 


Perhaps  it  was  the  military  look  about  the  old  man 
which  first  attracted  the  children's  notice. 

"  I  'm  sure  he  is  a  soldier — or  has  been  one,"  Conrad 
said,  almost  from  the  first ;  and  when  Daisy  demurred, 
on  the  ground  of  his  looking  so  old,  and  having 
grizzled  hair  and  a  white  moustache,  her  brothei 
explained  that,  of  course,  he  wasn't  a  soldier  noto^  be- 
cause he  was  discharged,  and  had  a  small  pension  H 
he  had  served  his  time ;  but  the  boy  reiterated  hi^ 
conviction  that  he  had  been  a  soldier  once,  which 
was  soon  shared  quite  as  warmly  by  Daisy. 

"  We^'U  make  friends  with  him  some  day,"  said  the 
boy.  "  Soldiers  are  always  much  nicer  than  civilians. 
Only  we  won't  do  it  when  nurse  is  with  us.  She  '11 
only  take  us  away  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation.  I 
believe  mamma  will  soon  let  us  go  out  by  ourselves, 
because  it  isn't  like  Portsmouth  here — it's  almost 
country;  and  if  she  does,  we'll  go  and  talk  to  the 
soldier.  Papa  always  let  me  talk  to  his  men,  and  I  'm 
sure  he  'd  like  us  to  be  kind  to  that  nice  old  fellow. 
He  doesn't  look  very  happy,  I  think  ;  and  I  've  seen 
the  choir-boys  tease  him,  and  say  rude  things  and 
make  faces.  But  we  '11  be  kind  and  nice.  /  don't 
think  it's  right  to  treat  old  people  so.  Papa  sayt* 
brave  men  are  always  specially  courteous  to  old 
people  and  to  ladies.  I  mean  to  be  just  like  papa 
when  I  grow  up  ;  *'  and  Conrad  drew  his  small  figure 
to  its  utmost  height,  and  looked  very  much  like  a 
miniature  edition  of  Colonel  Manners. 

Daisy  admired  Conrad  only  second  to  their  father, 
and  was  always  pleased  to  follow  out  any  sugg^estion 
of  his.  It  so  happened  that  on  the  very  first  occasion 
when  the  children  were  permitted  to  walk  out  alone, 
the  old  man  in  whom  they  took  so  much  interest  was 
mowing  the  grass  in  the  enclosure,  and  Conrad  went 
boldly  up  and  entered  into  conversation  with  hinu 
At  first  ^e  care-taker  seemed  little  disposed  to  talk, 
and  although  he  was  very  punctilious  and  respectful 
in  his  manner  to  the  children,  it  did  not  seem  as  though 
he  were  much  inclined  to  respond  to  advances.  But  he 
admitted  he  had  been  a  soldier  once,  and  that  imme- 
diately unloosed  the  tongues  of  both  the  children, 
who  began  chattering  like  a  pair  of  jackdaws,  till 
the  worn,  weather-beaten  face  relaxed  its  lines  of 
severe  gravity,  and  looked  quite  kind  and  benevolent, 
as  they  were  quick  to  see. 

They  told  him  a  great  deal  about  themselves, 
whilst  he  listened  with  great  attention,  and  if  he 
hardly  said  a  word  himself,  they  were  far  too  much 
engrcMssed  to  notice.  They  fancied  they  had  learned  a 
great  deal  about  him  before  they  let  him  continue  hi» 
work ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  knew  nothing  be- 
yond the  bare  facts  that  he  was  an  old  soldier  groyra 
grey  in  the  service,  that  he  had  once  been  a  good  man.v 
years  in  India  Q^  like  papa,"  as  Daisy  remarked),  and 
that  he  was  now  in  the  service  of  the  cathedral 
chapter,  with  a  certain  round  of  light  duties  to  do. 

"  But  we  don't  know  his  name,"  whispered  Daisy  to 
Conrnd  ft«  at  length  they  reluotantly  turned  away. 
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"  T>o  a«k  him  what  it  is.  He  won't  mind  telling  \x& 
hit),  because  we've  told  him  ours/' 

"  What  is  your  name  /  "  asked  the  boy,  turning  back 
and  speaking  loud,  for  the  machine  made  a  good  deal 
of  noise. 

It  was  almost  a  minute  before  the  old  man  paused 
and  turned  round  with  an  answer. 


After  the  children  had  gone  away,  the  old  soldier 
paused  over  his  work,  standing  still  a  long  time, 
gazing  in  the  direction  in  which  they  had  dis- 
appeared. 

'^  His  children,''  he  murmured  at  length  to  himself. 
"  His  children,  without  a  doubt.  He  was  not  married 
then,  but  that  was  years  and  years  ago.     The  boy 


'*He  went  in  and  out  of  a  gate  under  the  wall**— 77.  MOl 


"  My  name  is  Francis,  sir,''  he  answered,  with  the 
military  salute,  and  then  he  quickly  resumed  his  task, 
whilst  the  children  walked  away. 
"  He  is  a  dice  old  man,"  observed  Daisy.  "  I  like  him." 
"  So  do  I ;  and  I  think  papa  will  like  him  when  he 
oomes  here  to  settle.  I  should  like  him  to  make 
Franois  our  gardener,  or  ooaohman,  or  something.  I 
believe  he'd  like  it  better  than  belonging  to  the 
Chapter,  for  of  course  he  must  like  soldiers  better 
than  other  people.  I  wonder  if  he  ever  knew  papa  in 
India?  We  never  asked  him  what  regiment  he 
belonged  to." 


has  his  look  over  again :  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  about  it — ^name,  regiment,  and  all  corre- 
spond. And  he  is  coming  himself  soon,  they  said — 
is  only  detained  by  some  business  at  Portsmouth. 
And  when  he  comes  I  shall  see  him  every  day.  Well, 
and  what  if  I  do  ?  He  will  not  know  me,  a  broken- 
do^Ti  old  fellow,  the  wreck  of  what  I  once  was.  He 
never  had  a  thought  to  spare  for  me  even,  after  that. 
Is  it  likely  he  will  heed  or  care  now  ?  If  I  thought 
he  would  know  me,  I  would  go ;  but  there  is  no 
danger— I  am  too  much  changed.  I  should  know  him 
anywhere,  but  I  was  never  anything  to  him.    Ko,  no, 
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I  most  stay ;  1  cahnot  alf  ord  to  indulge  my  whims  as 
those  who  haye  means  at  their  command.  After  all, 
it  matters  little  enough ;  yet  I  will  take  care  to  keep 
out  of  his  way  at  first.  Some  men  have  a  singular 
memory  for  faces,  and  I  do  fiot  wish  to  be  acknow- 
ledged now.  Some  benefits  come  too  late.  Once,  I 
looked  for  some  token  of  gratitude,  and  was  fool 
enough  to  feel  pain  because  it  never  came.  I  am  cured 
of  my  folly  now.  I  know  human  nature  better.  If 
he  were  to  offer  me  what  once  would  have  seemed 
almost  my  due,  I  would  refuse  it  with  scorn.  If  I 
am  poor,  whilst  he  is  rich,  I  can  show  myself  as  proud 
as  he." 

Weeks  glided  quickly  by,  and  the  children  of  CJolonel 
Manners  improved  their  acquaintance  with  their  old 
friend  in  every  way  in  their  power.  They  talked 
to  their  invalid  mother  about  their  new  protegi, 
the  soldier  Francis ;  and  she  was  pleased  that  they 
should  do  what  they  could  to  cheer  up  his  lonely 
life  by  showing  him  small  kindnesses.  The  Colonel 
himself  was  little  at  home  just  now.  Business  con- 
nected with  the  service  he  was  quitting  kept  him  con- 
stantly occupied  in  other  places,  and  though  he  gener- 
ally managed  to  spend  his  Sundays  at  home,  he  was 
almost  always  absent  the  greater  part  of  the  week. 

One  hot  summer's  day  Conrad  and  Daisy  were  wan- 
dering hand  in  hand  along  a  cool  green  path  that  lay 
beside  the  river.  They  did  not  often  go  this  way 
alone,  for  when  sent  out  without  a  servant  in  attend- 
ance, they  were  generally  told  either  not  to  leave  the 
cathedral  precincts,  or  else  to  keep  to  a  certain 
straight  road  that  was  by  no  means  interesting ;  but 
to-day  no  instruction  had  been  given  to  them,  and  as 
it  was  extremely  hot  and  dusty,  they  thought  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  take  the  shady  walk  by  the 
river. 

And  very  pleasant  indeed  they  found  it.  They 
wandered  on  hand  in  hand,  very  much  pleased  with 
themselves  and  their  surroundii^fs ;  and  presently 
Conrad  suggested  that  they  might  make  a  boat,  and 
sail  it  down  the  swiftly  flowing  stream.  He  was  a 
clever  little  fellow  with  his  fingers,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  pieces  of  dried  wood  and  bark  lying  about. 
Very  soon  he  had  constructed  a  little  craft,  half  boat,, 
half  raft,  that  floated  easily  enough  when  put  into  the 
water.  That  point  settled,  the  next  thing  waJa  to  g^ 
it  well  out  into  the  current,  which  was  done  by  means 
of  a  long  stick,  and  when  once  the  stream  had  fairly 
caught  the  little  vessel,  it  was  whirled  along  at  a  rate 
which  obliged  the  delighted  children  to  trot  briskly 
along  in  order  to  keep  up  with  it. 

The  voyage  promised  to  be  most  successful.  The 
little  craft  rode  gaily  and  boldly  along.  If  only  it 
would  keep  going  for  a  mile,  it  would  reach  a  point 
from  which  the  children's  home  could  be  gained  by 
quite  a  short  cut.  The  river  made  a  kind  of  horse- 
shoe bend  around  the  cathedral  precincts  and  part  of 
the  town.  The  little  ones  were  wildly  excited  by  the 
hope  of  accomplishing  the  long  voyage  triumphantly. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  an  unexpected  check  occurred. 
The  little  craft  got  stranded  amid  some  water-weeds, 
and  though  it  seemed  to  struggle  bravely  to  free  itself, 
the  strong  lily  stems  held  it  fast,  and  it  appeared  as  if 
the  voyage  must  end  then  «nd  there.    It  was  all  the 


more  tantalising  that  a  little  light  wooden  bridge 
spanned  the  stream  in  this  spot,  and  the  children  were 
only  just  a  few  feet  above  the  little  boat  that  had 
travelled  so  bravely  and  well. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,"  cried  Conrad :  "  I  can  reach  it 
with  a  stick  !  " 

He  rushed  off  excitedly,  and  came  back  quickly 
with  a  long,  flexible  hazel  wand.  The  bridge  was  one 
of  light  wooden  construction  ;  and  some  of  the  wood- 
work at  one  side  had  broken  away,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable space  unprotected.  This  hole  just  suited 
Master  Conrad's  purpose. 

*'''  Now,  look  here,  Daisy.  I  shall  lie  flat  down  and 
lean  right  over,  and  then  I  believe  I  can  reach  the 
boat  with  the  end  of  my  stick.  Tou  can  hold  my  legs 
if  you  like,  but  I  shan't  fall.  I  can  reach  it  quite 
easily,  I  am  sure." 

Daisy  was  never  afraid  for  Conrad :  she  had  implicit 
confidence  in  him.  He  lay  flat  down,  as  he  had  said, 
leaning  over  the  water,  and  trying  to  touch  the  boat, 
which  was  swaying  about  in  the  water-weeds  below. 
Daisy  held  his  legs  and  his  jacket,  but  Conrad  kept 
wriggling  more  and  more  over  the  bridge  in  his  efforts 
to  reach  his  toy,  calling  out  to  her  not  to  hold  too 
tight,  and  that  it  was  '*all  right.'* 

How  the  catastrophe  happened  in  the  end  the  little 
girl  could  never  clearly  recall.  All  she  knew  was  that 
there  was  a  sudden  slip  and  cry  ;  Conrad  disappeared 
altogether  from  view,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  a 
great  splash  in  the  water  below. 

Afterwards  Daisy  fancied  that  she  had  heard  the 
sound  of  a  voice  shouting  somewhere,  even  before 
Conrad  fell ;  but  she  had  been  much  too  engrossed  in 
the  matter  in  hand  to  pay  any  great  heed.  Now,  in 
her  despair,  gazing  wildly  round  for  help,  her  eyes 
caught  sight  of  the  figure  of  the  old  soldier  hurrying 
with  all  speed  along  the  bank.  He  was  pulling  off 
his  coat  as  he  ran,  and  the  moment  he  had  reached  the 
spot  where  Conrad  had  disappeared,  he  sprang  boldly 
tnto  the  water  and  struck  out  towards  mid- stream. 

What  happened  afterwards  always  seemed  like  some 
horrid  dream  to'  the  terrified  child.  She  knew  that 
she  ran  sobbing  and  crying  along  the  path  by  the 
river,  and  that  several  navvies  came  rushing  down  to 
the  water's  edge  from  their  work  on  the  bank  above. 
There  was  a  great  noise  of  shouting,  and  a  great 
waving  of  arms,  and  a  bewildering  tumult  of  voices, 
and  presently  Conrad  was  handed,  dripping  and  sense- 
less, to  those  on  shore,  and  the  old  soldier,  who  had 
hardly  strength  himself  to  crawl  up  the  bank,  managed 
to  gasp  out  that  it  was  Colonel  Manners' son,  describing 
the  locality  of  the  children's  home.  Then  one  of 
the  big  men  took  Daisy  by  the  hand  and  led  her  away 
too,  and  she  followed,  perfectly  dazed  and  docile,  and 
remembered  little  mote  till  she  found  h^^self  sobbing 
out  all  the  story  upon  her  father's  breast  many  hours 
later. 

A  telegram  had  summoned  the  Colonel  home,  but 
before  he  arrived  all  anxiety  about  Conrad  was  at  an 
end.  The  boy  was  doing  as  well  as  possible — ^had  not 
even  taken  a  chill ;  and  the  nervous  excitement  of  the 
little  sister  and  delicate  mother  were  likely  to  be  the 
most  serious  result  of  the  accident.  But  the  presence 
of  husband  and  father  soon  acted  like  a  charm  upon 
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both,  and  when  Daisy  bad  had  her  cry  oat,  and  had 
been  really  made  to  understand  that  no  harm  had 
happened  to  Conrad,  and  that  she  might  go  to  him  to- 
morrow, when  he  had  had  a  good  sleep,  she  was  able  to 
oease  trembling  and  starting,  and  tell  her  father  and 
mother,  more  connectedly,  what  had  happened. 

**  Do  you  know  which  of  the  navvies  it  was,  little 
one,  who  really  jumped  into  the  river  after  Conrad .'  '* 

"It  wasn^t  a  navvy  at  all,"  answered  Daisy,  promptly 
and  decidedly.     "  It  was  our  old  soldier." 

The  Col<mel  glanced  at  his  wife,  who  asked — 

"  Do  you  mean  the  old  man  who  mows  the  graa} 
here  ?    Are  you  sure.  Daisy  \  " 

**  Yes,  mamma,  quite  sure.  It  was  the  old  soldier 
who  jumped  in  after  Conrad,  and  got  him  out  of  the 
water.  It  was  only  the  navvies  who  carried  him  home. 
They  were  very  kind  :  but  it  wasn't  any  of  them  that 
saved  Conrad,  really." 

"They  said  they  had  done  nothing,  those  who 
brought  the  children  home,"  explained  Mrs.  Manners : 
'  *  but  I  supposed  the  real  rescuer  was  one  of  their  gang." 

But  Daisy  was  quite  sure  she  had  made  no  mistake, 
and  she  was  greatly  delighted  to  hear  her  father  and 
mother  discussing  in  undertones  what  they  could  do 
for  the  man  to  whom  they  owed  so  much. 

Next  day  Conrad  was  so  much  better  that  he 
declared  it  was  quite  ridiculous  having  his  breakfast 
in  bed  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  doctor  had  been,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  get  up,  and  was,  in  fact,  taken  off  the  sick-list 
altogether.  He  listened  eagerly  to  Daisy's  account  of 
the  accident,  which  was  but  a  dim  memory  to  him, 
and  was  delighted  to  hear  that  it  was  their  old  soldier 
who  had  jumped  into  the  river  after  him.  The  child- 
ren settled  themselves  at  the  nursery  window  to 
watch  for  their  friend,  resolved  to  run  to  their  father 
the  moment  he  should  appear,  and  beg  him  to  come 
out  with  them  and  thank  him;  but  though  they 
waited  and  watched  all  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
the  old  caretaker  never  appeared,  and  that  perplexed 
them  mightily,  for  they  could  not  remember  any 
other  day  since  their  first  arrival,  when  they  had  not 
seen  him  somewhere  about  the  place. 

But  when  the  next  day  came  without  bringing  him, 
and  a  strange  man  came  to  cut  the  edges  and  unlock 
the  gates,  and  perform  the  various  little  duties  of  the 
caretaker,  the  children  became  quite  excited  and 
distressed.  Conrad  ran  out  to  speak  to  the  new  man, 
and  came  rushing  back  to  his  father  with  the  news 
that  old  Francis  was  ill,  with  rheumatics  in  all  his 
joints,  from  a  wetting  he  had  got,  and  begging 
earnestly  that  he  and  Daisy  might  ^o  and  see  him, 
because  it  must  have  been  jumping  into  the  river  that 
made  him  ill. 

Colonel  Manners,  who  was  anxious  himself  to  see 
the  man,  and  had  only  been  awaiting  the  first  suitable 
opportunity  to  do  so,  at  once  announced  his  own 
intention  of  going  to  visit  him ;  and  after  sending 
Conrad  to  inquire  where  he  lived,  the  father  started 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  humble  dwelling,  with  his 
children  on  each  side  of  him. 

The  old  soldier  lived  not  far  from  the  river-banks, 
in  a  snudl  cottage  rented  by  a  widow  woman,  who  had 
accommodation  for  one  lodger.  She  admitted  the 
guests,  telling  them  that  the  man  was  "  main  bad  with 


rheumatics,"  and  ended  by  ushering  them  straight 
into  the  clean  little  bedroom  where  he  lay. 

The  children  ran  in  fearlessly  and  eagerly. 

*'  Oh,  Francis,  we  are  so  sorry  I  "  "  Oh,  Francis, 
we  've  come  to  see  you  and  thank  you  1 "  *'  Mamma  is 
sending  you  some  soup."  ''Nurse  is  going  to  make 
you  a  flannel  waistcoat !  "  "'  We  want  to  know  how 
you  are — we're  so  sorry — it  was  so  kind  of  you!" 
There  was  such  a  tumult  of  greeting  for  a  moment 
that  Colonel  Manners  felt  it  hopeless  to  try  and  get  in 
a  word.  He  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway,  and 
looked  about  him  at  the  simple  little  room  and  its 
homely  furnishing.  Close  beside  him  was  a  table,  on 
which  a  well-worn  Bible  lay.  The  cover  was  open, 
and  the  light  breeze  had  blown  back  the  leaves,  ex- 
posing the  title-page  to  view.  The  Colonel's  eye, 
resting  unconsciously  upon  it,  caught  the  name  writ- 
ten there  in  large  characters,  ''Francis  Brownlow," 
and  with  a  sudden  start  he  turned  to  gaze  upon  the 
face  of  the  old  man  in  the  bed. 

Then  he  made  two  steps  forward. 

"Brownlow,"  he  said,  in  a  strange,  muffled  voice, 
"  do  you  know  me  ?  Thank  God,  I  have  found  you  at 
last !  How  hard  I  have  tried  to  trace  you,  you  can 
guess  perhaps  better  than  I  can  tell  you." 

The  old  man's  eyes  turned  fixedly  upon  the  speaker ; 
his  hand  was  raised  in  the  familiar  salute. 

'*  You  wanted  me  ? — you  tried  to  find  me  ?  I 
thought  you  had  forgotten,  or  that  you  had  never  for- 
given  '*    And  then,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the 

astonished  children,  their  old  friend  burst  into  tears 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Take  Daisy  home,  my  boy,"  said  the  Colonel  in  a 
low  voice  to  Conrad  ;    '*  I  will  follow  you  presently." 

The  children  obeyed  promptly,  burning  with 
curiosity;  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  home  they 
established  themselves  by  the  hall -window  to  watch 
for  their  father's  return.  They  knew  he  would  have 
a  story  to  tell  them,  and  a  story,  too,  about  their 
friend  and  hero.  Nor  were  they  mistaken  ;  for  soon 
after  their  father  got  in  he  called  them  to  him,  and 
said  he  had  something  to  say. 

"  About  our  old  soldier,  papa  ? "  asked  Daisy,  nest- 
ling to  him. 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  about  your  soldier,  as  you  call  him. 
Do  you  know,  Daisy,  that  he  was  once  one  of  ray 
soldiers,  when  I  was  a  young  man.  and  he  a  great 
many  years  my  senior  ?  and  when  I  first  saw  him  he 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  man  in  the 
regiment." 

"Oh,  papa!" 

"  Well,  so  it  was,  and  he  was  a  very  unpromising 
subject  in  those  days,  I  must  admit :  until  at  last  he 
did  something  which,  if  it  had  become  known,  would 
have  ruined  him  altogether,  and  if  there  had  been 
a  court-martial  upon  him,  might — well,  never  mind 
what  might  have  been.  Nobody  knew  of  it  but  my- 
self, and  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  and  in  the  end  I 
promised  to  keep  the  secret  and  protect  him,  if  he 
really  would  show  me  that  he  intended,  by  Grod*8 
grrace,  to  lead  a  new  life.  He  was  thoroughly 
humbled  and  penitent,  and  seemed  from  that  day  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  He  became  one  of  my  most 
trusted  servants,  and  in  that  battle  I  have  so  often 
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told  you  of,  it  was  Francis  Brownlow  who  saved  my 
life  at  the  risk  of  his  own." 

'*  Saved  your  life,  too,  papa,  as  well  as  mine  !  Oh, 
good,  brave  Francis  I  " 

**  I  was  invalided  home  at  once,  whilst  he  still  lay 
in  hospital.  I  could  not  even  see  him  before  I  left ; 
but  I  laid  instructkons  on  my  subordinates  to  care  for 
him,  and  send  me  word  of  him  later.  But  I  never 
heard  a  word.  The  country  was  disturbed — all  this 
happened  in  India,  you  know — the  regiment  kept 
moving  about  ;  its  officers  changed ;  and,  in  a  word, 
do  what  I  would,  I  never  could  find  out  exactly  what 
had  become  of  Brownlow.  He  had  exchanged  into  a 
regiment  bound  for  China ;  that  much  I  did  learn,  but 
beyond  that  I  could  discover  nothing.  Until  chance, 
or  rather  Providence,  guided  me  to  him  to-day  I  have 
never  seen  him  since  the  day  he  saved  my  life  on  the 
battle-field  ;  and  he,  poor  fellow,  not  unnaturally 
believed  himself  forgotten,  and  thought  that  the 
memory  of  his  past  misconduct  had  been  the  cause  of 
my  silence  and  neglect  Poor  fellow !  he  has  gone 
through  much,  but,  like  gold  tried  in  the  furnace,  he 
has  come  out  all  the  better  for  the  sorrows  he  has 
Buffered.  I  owe  to  him,  not  only  my  life,  but  that  of 
my  only  son.  It  shall  not  be  our  fault,  children,  if 
his  old  age  is  not  more  happy  for  the  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  him." 

So  wise  hearts  and  willing  hands  were  set  to  work, 
and  the  result  was  that,  by  the  time  old  Francis  (as 
the  children  continued  to  call  him)  could  leave  his 
bed,  and  hobble  about  by  the  help  of  his  trusty  staff, 
he  was  led  up  to  the  Coloners  house,  and  through  the 


garden,  to  a  bright  little  cottage  that  stood  at  the  end, 
in  a  little  bit  of  ground  of  its  own,  bright  now  with 
summer  flowers ;  and  he  was  told  by  the  triumphant 
and  delighted  children  that  this  cottage  was  his  very 
own,  and  ten  shillings  a  week,  as  well  as  his  own  sol- 
dier's pension,  and  that  he  was  to  live  in  it  and  take 
care  of  their  garden  for  them,  *'Not  to  do  any  hard 
work,  you  know,"  explained  Daisy,  **but  just  to  see 
that  the  big  boy  does  his  work  properly,  and  tell  him 
how  to  do  it." 

The  old  man  sank  down,  in  his  astonishment,  in  the 
easy-chair  prepared  for  him,  and  listened  almost  heli»- 
lessly  whilst  the  children  poured  information  into 
his  ears. 

"Aren*t  you  pleased?**  asked  Daisy  at  last,  half 
disappointed  at  his  silence;  and  then  the  tears  sud- 
denly started  to  the  old  man's  eyes,  and  he  drew  the 
child  towards  him  with  a  tender  gesture. 

'*  Pleased  ? "  he  repeated,  looking  into  her  eager  np- 
tumed  face  with  a  beaming  smile.  "  Pleased  hardly 
seems  the  word  to  use,  little  lady,  for  one  so  proud 
and  glad  and  happy  as  I  am  this  day !  It  seems  like  a 
dream — ^too  wonderful  to  be  true.  I  'm  ashamed  now 
of  the  way  I  Ve  often  grumbled  to  myself,  thinking 
that  I  had  grown  grey  in  the  service,  and  was  little 
better  than  a  pauper  at  the  end  of  it.  I  knew  better 
all  the  time,  though ;  and  I  was  not  really  discon- 
tented, though  now  and  again  life  did  look  hard. 
But  I  might  have  had  more  faith  than  I  had,  for  there 
is  One's  service  that  no  one  grows  grey  in,  in  vain,  and 
He  is  teaching  me  now  that  I  need  never  have  feared 
for  my  old  age,  when  once  I  had  put  my  life  in  His 
hands."  £veltn  Evebistt-Greek. 


SHORT    SAWS    WITH    LONG    TEETH. 


"  T  LOVE  you  for  yourself  alone,"  iim  the  blackbird 

A     said  when  lie  swallowed  the  gc»osel>erry. 

ThiK  is  the  commonplace  expression  of  false  friends, 

who,  while  they  make  the  utmost  use  of  us,  even  to 

abuse,  ]»rofess  the  most  unbounded  admiration  of,  and 

regard  for,  us. 

«  *  ,  *  «  «  * 

"  That 's  neither  here  nor  tliere,"  as  the  crow  said 
when  an  egg  fell  out  of  her  nest. 

How  many  of  us  have  to  lament  the  spoiled  life, 
the  wasted  opportunity  for  good,  the  lost  time,  the 
possibility  that  was  in  onr  ]if«  and  went  out  of  it,  the 
wreck  of  this  image  God  made  ! 

"  1 11  never  do  that  again,"  as  the  monkey  said 
when  he  fell  from  the  top  of  the  mango  tree  and 
broke  his  back  in  the  fall. 

There  are  many  people  who  take  credit  to  them- 
selves for  abstention  from  evil  when  they  are  not 
able  to  commit  the  evil  they  renounce.  The  sick 
man  says,  "  I  tear  myself  away  from  the  world  ; " 
the  poor  man,  "  I  deny  myself  the  luxuries  of  life  ; " 
the  old  man,  "  I  abatain  from  the  follies  of  youth  ; " 


the  blind  ujan,  "1  take  no  pleasure  in  riotous 
living ; "  the  deaf  man,  "  I  make  a  |K)int  of  never 
listening  to  the  whi.sperK  of  wandal." 

"  Oh,  you  swindler,  you  've  a  stone  inside  you  !  **  as 
the  wjusp  said  when  he  ate  into  the  plum. 

Few  ]>eoplc  are  njore  virtuously  indignant  than  the 

cheat  when  he  finds  himself  outwitted. 

»  ♦  •  "  *  •  ♦ 

"  This  is  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  permitted," 
as  the  fox  said  when  he  found  the  henroost  empty. 

The  assumption  of  virtue  is  common  to  mankind, 
but  none  assume  it  so  loudly  as  those  who  have  tlie 
least  right  to  it  By  such  people  any  shortcoming  on 
the  part  of  others  is  made  a  subject  of  complaint 

"  You  've  got  a  bee  in  your  bonnet,"  as  the 
hive  said  when  the  old  lady  came  to  look  at  the 
honey. 

While  it  is  an  inherent  weakness  of  human  nature 
to  love  to  find  fault  without  reason,  in  none  i&  that 
weakness  sn  fully  developed  as  in  those  who  are  most 
guilty  of  "  little  sins." 
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EAST    END    POVERTY. 

AN    INTERVIEW    WITH    THE    RIGHT    REV.    R.    C.    BILUNG,    BISHOP    OP    BEDFORD. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER. 


THE    BISHOP    OF    BEDFORD'S    STUDY. 

lAt  8p4talJMfU  Reetorg.) 


HE  curse  of  London  is  indis- 
criminate charity.  We  feel 
that  in  the  East  End.  We 
deplore  the  waste  of  money 
that  might  do  so  much  good, 
and  that  now  causes,  alas  !  so 
much  evil  and  so  much  suffer- 
ing." 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  present  *'  Bishop  of  the 
East  End,"  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Bedford,  who, 
for  ten  yeare  before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate, 
was  well  known  as  tlie  Rev.  R.  C.  Billing,  rector  of 
Spital  fields.  This  large  East  End  parish  has  a  popula- 
tion of  over  twenty  thousand  souls.  Perhaps  a  greater 
number  in  proportion  of  the  criminal  classes  and  of 
the  "lapsed  masses  "  are  to  be  found  here  than  in  any 
other  parish  in  London.  Jews  and  foreigners,  and 
those  people  who  have  no  home  of  their  own,  but 
live  in  lodging-houses,  are  increasing  here,  and  the 
<lcscendants  of  the  Huguenots,  the  silk-weavers, 
.are  disappearing.  What  has  the  late  rector  of  such 
60 


a  strange  and  difficult  parish  to  say  upon  East  End 
poverty  ? 

First,  then,  as  to  the  causes.  "They  are  not," 
said  the  Bishop,  "  far  to  seek.  They  arise  to  a  large 
extent  from  the  constant  immigration  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  say  nothing  of  foreign 
immigration.  No  sooner  are  any  benefited  and  re- 
moved, it  may  be,  to  better  quarters,  than  their 
places  are  filled  by  others  who  come  in  in  an  in- 
creasing stream.  But  the  real  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  distress  that  exists  may  be  found  in  reckless 
and  improvident  marriages,  and  in  the  sad  lack  of  tem- 
perance and  of  thrift.  Those  who  earn  high  wages 
at  certain  times  live  up  to  their  income  and  trust  to 
charity  or  chance  to  provide  for  them,  when  they 
might  have  very  well  provided  for  themselves. 
Another  fruitful  cause  of  distress  is  the  reckless  way 
in  which  what  is  called  charity  is  distributed,  destroy- 
ing all  sense  of  independence,  and  leading  so  many 
to  trust  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  Providence 
rather  than  to  God's  blessing  on  their  own  industry 
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and  endeavour.  The  Poor-Law  as  administered  in 
many  districts  has  contributed  to  this  destruction  of 
a  proper  feeling  of  independence,  and  led  many  to 
think  that  it  is  but  riglit  if  they  lack  anything  that 
their  more  fortunate  neighbours  should,  through  a 
system  of  oxjmpulsory  taxation,  provide  for  them. 
Besides  all  this,  in  such  a  community  there  will  be 
always  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  physically 
weak,  and  who  must  go  to  the  wall  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.'' 

Then  as  to  the  best  methods  of  coping  with  and 
relieving  distress.  Bishop  Billing's  programme  briefly 
is  this  : — The  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  better 
organisation  of  charity,  and  the  inculcation  of  thrift 
and  temperance.  *'  The  Poor  Law  should  be  amended," 
he  said,  "  making  it  less  easy  to  come  upon  the  rates, 
and  making  the  Poor  Law  system  more  conducive  to 
the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  and  thrift  than  at 
present.  It  should  be  more  educational,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word." 

With  regard  to  the  organisation  of  charity,  which, 
we  venture  to  think,  is  one  of  Bishop  Billing's  cardinal 
points,  he  gave  this  striking  testimony  to  the  work 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  **  Without  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,"  he  said,  "  we  should 
be  utterly  unable  to  administer  charity  profitably  in 
such  a  district  as  this.  But  when  I  si\y  I  adopt  the 
principles  and  use  the  services  gratefully  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  I  don*t  mean  to  say 
I  approve  of  every  utterance  of  the  Central  Council, 
or  of  everything  the  Central  Council  has  done.  The 
actual  work  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  constitution  of  the  local 
committees.  Givtf  me  everywhere  such  a  committee 
as  we  have  in  Whitechapel,  and  I  'm  sure  that  all  pre- 
judice about  the  work  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  would  quickly  disappear." 

The  Church,  of  course,  should  not  neglect  this 
work.  "The  Church,"  said  the  Bishop,  "should  take 
care  of  those  that  are  of  the  Household  of  Faith  ;  but 
80  far  as  the  general  relief  of  the  poor  is  concerned, 
whilst  church  competes  with  church,  and  church  with 
chapel,  and  chapel  with  chapel,  and  there  is  no  or- 
ganisation, the  most  desening  will  be  neglected,  and 
cadgers  and  hypocrites  will  be  encouraged.  We  want 
to  get  rid  of  our  sectarian  jealousies ;  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  charity  requires  to  be  studied  as  a  science,  and 
not  to  be  taken  up  on  impulse." 

The  true  object  of  charity,  in  the  Bishop's  opinion, 
is  not  "  merely  to  relieve  present  distress,  but  per- 
manently to  benefit  the  recipient — certainly  not  to  be 
bestowed  to  relieve  the  feelings  of  the  giver."  The 
real  aim  and  object  should  be  *'  to  place  the  recipient 
in  such  a  position  as  not  to  require  charity.  In  every 
sense  it  is  more  economical  to  spend  a  considerable 
sum  on  one  case,  and  do  permanent  good  to  one  man 
and  his  family,  than  to  distribute  the  same  amount  in 
small  doles  among  a  number  of  people." 

Dr.  Billing  did  not  speak  so  strongly  against  indis- 
criminate charity  without  supporting  his  statements. 
"Every  penny,"  he  said,  "given  to  women  singing 


with  children  in  the  streets  but  rivets  the  chains  on 
those  poor  children.  Children  for  begging  purposes,** 
he  added,  "  are  worth  so  much  in  the  open  market. 
I  have  known  them  sold  ;  a  girl  is  worth  more  than 
a  boy."  This  seems  to  be  because,  as  the  Bishop 
said,  they  are  "more  patient  under  imposed  suf- 
fering,'* and  because  we  imagine  they  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  public  quicker,  and  bring  more  money 
from  their  beggary. 

Such  horrible  cruelty  and  hypocrisy  are  enough  to 
cause  one  to  say  "  that  the  curse  of  London  is  indis- 
criminate charity."  But  the  Bishop  is  able  to  bring 
forward  still  further  evidence.  "The  Trafalgar 
Square  craze  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  appre- 
ciated by  many  of  the  people  down  here.  Food  "  (t.e., 
he  explained,  food  given  them  as  destitute)  "  was 
brought  down  in  large  quantities  and  sold  by  regular 
auction  in  the  lodging-houses.  Of  course  the  auc- 
tioneers were  unlicensed  !  And  money  was  never 
so  plentiful  among  this  class  ;  indeed,  they  said 
they  never  earned  it  so  easily  as  they  did  night 
after  night  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Some  thought  it 
a  bad  night  if  they  did  not  realise  *  five  bob.'  Of 
course  few,  if  any,  were  the  better  for  this,  and 
thought  it  very  hard  when  they  were  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  live  as  gentlemen." 

How,  then,  are  the  public  to  know  where  to  be- 
stow their  charity  with  confidence  that  it  will  not  be 
abused.  They  should  certainly  not  act  as  their  own 
almoners,  the  Bishop  maintained,  "without  seeking 
the  guidance  of  those  who  have  graduated  in  the 
school  of  experience.  I  should  say,  *  Place  the  money 
at  the  disposal  of  one  of  the  recognised  and  well- 
organised  charities  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.'  What 
can  be  better,"  he  said,  "  than  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Distress,  or  the  Metropolitan  Visiting  and 
Relief  Association,  or  the  Children's  Holiday  Fund  ?  '* 

Dr.  Billing  is  also  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
London  Polytechnics,  and  the  l)eneficent  work  which 
has  already  been  begun  in  them,  and  which,  it  is 
hoi>ed,  will  be  largely  extended.  He  regards  the 
work  that  the  People's  Palace  and  the  Polytechnics  are 
accomplishing  "  as  almost  the  most  important  part 
of  Christian  work."  "  It  has  been  sadly  too  much 
neglected,"  he  said.  His  lordship  is  also  a  strong 
sujiporter  of  the  principle  of  manual  training  in 
Board  schools.  "  All  our  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools,  both  Board  and  voluntary,  requires  to  be  re- 
considered. We  want  more  physical  training,  and 
more  technical  education.  Every  elementary  school 
ought  to  provide  manual  training  as  a  necessary  part 
of  its  course  of  education ;  and  I  believe  that  we  need 
to  give  more  attention  to  awakening  and  cultivating 
the  intelligence  of  the  children  rather  than  to 
cramming  them  with  facts  which  do  not  of  them- 
selves constitute  knowledge." 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  wretched  dwellings, 
the  Bishop  says  boldly  they  result  from  "  tlie 
cupidity  of  the  owners  of  property,  of  inadequate  in- 
spection, and  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  sanitary  laws 
that  are  in  existence."    In  improving  such  dwelling!^ 
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Dr.  Billing  testifies  that  "the  ManBion  House 
Council  has  been  of  great  service,  ^nd  some  local 
authorities  are  alive  to  their  reRponsibilities.  But 
eohie  of  these  bodies/'  he  added,  **  seem  rather  to 
desire  to  conserve  the  interests  of  their  own  mem- 
bers and  neighbours  who  are  ownei-s  of  houses  than 
to  give  the  poor  the  full  benefit  of  existing  laws 
made  in  their  behalf." 

But  slowly,  though  surely,  Dr.  Billing  believes 
the  condition  of  East  London  as  a  whole — physically, 
morally,  and  religiously — to  be  certainly  iniproving, 
though  his  lordship  pointed  out  that  of  course  where 
there  is  the  constant  inflow  of  loreign  paupers,  and 
paupers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  tlicre  can 
necessarily  be  little  improvement.  Respecting  the 
vexed  question  of  exceptional  distress,  his  lordship 
is  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  but  little— "cer- 
t«lnly  nothing  to  justify  the  Mansion  House  Relief 
Fund  of  last  year,  which,  unless  most  carefully 
administered,  and  through  a  real  labour- test,  must," 
he  says,  "do  more  harm  than  good." 

This  same  principle  of  careful  administration  ap- 
plies also  to  the  free  breakfast  plan  of  help.  Break- 
fasts given  regularly  and  at  stated  times,  the  Bishop 
thinks,  "seldom  benefit  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended.  They  help  to  maintain  in  idleness,  or 
partial  idleness,  a  regular  set  of  loafei*s.  But  free 
breakfasts  occasionally  given,  and  followed  by  a 
wise  and  well-considered  effort  to  discriminate  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  to  help  those  who  are 
willing  to  be  helped  to  get  out  of  their  miserable 
condition ;  breakfasts  for  which  the  tickets  are  care- 
fully distributed — and  I  would  give  none  away  until 
after  one  o'clock  a.m.,  by  which  means  you  get  at 
all  events  at  those  who  for  that  night  are  houseless — 
such  breakfasts  may  and  do  accomplish  much  good." 

It  can  now  be  clearly  seen  that  Dr.  Billing  dis- 
tinguishes between  real  deserving  distress  and  the 
trade  of  the  cadger  and  the  loafer,  and  his  point  is 
that  charity  should  be  organised  so  as  to  relieve  the 
former^  and  to  lift  the  pauper  out  of  the  quagmire 
of  his  poverty,  and  place  his  feet  firm  on  the 
rocks  of  self-reliance  and  self-help.  Great  stress  also 
does  he  lay  upon  the  necessity  of  rescuing  or  helping 
people  before  they  get  into  the  lodging-houses  and 
become  demoralised. 

Before  Dr.  Billing  was  rector  of  Spital  fields  he 
was  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Islington,  l)etween  three 
and  four  years,  having  come  there  from  Louth,  where 
be  was  vicar  for  ten  years.  He  took  a  B.A.  degree 
at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in  1857,  and  was 
curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Colchester,  from  his  ordination 
until  1860,  and  for  one  year  he  held  a  curacy  at 
Compton  Bishop,  Somersetshire.  Then  in  1861  he 
became  one  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's 
secretaries  in  the  diocese  of  York,  and  two  years 
later  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Louth.  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  Suffragan  Bishopric  of  Bedford  was 
generally  approved,  and  gave  much  satisfaction.  Like 
bis  predecessor,  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  St. 
Andrew's  Undershaft,  but  he  continued  to  reside  for 


some  weeks  at  the  Rectory,  Spital  fields,  in  the  scene 
of  so  much  of  his  work,  before  removing  to  the 
previous  Bishop's  residence,  Stainforth  House,  Clap- 
ton, in  the  north-east  of  the  huge  metropolis,  and 
from  which  various  parts  of  his  large  district  are 
of  easy  access. 

Spitalfields  Rectory  is  a  plain,  somewhat  narrow, 
and  old  house,  immediately  behind  the  church.  From 
the  square  entrance  hall,  and  close  beside  the  street- 
door,  on  the  right,  a  staircase,  which  twice  bends  in 
its  course  at  right  angles,  and  rejoices  in  its  carved 
and  twisted  balusters,  leads  us  to  the  first  floor, 
where,  at  the  end  of  a  short  corridor,  is  the  present 
Bishop's  study.  Opposite  the  door  is  a  fine  bow- 
window,  looking  out  on  a  pleasant  avenue  of  plane- 
trees — the  finest  in  the  city  of  London.  Befoi'e  the 
window  is  a  large  and  wide  table,  covered  with 
books  and  papers  and  writing  materials ;  while  round 
the  walls  are  shelves  of  books.  The  trees  in  front 
are  in  the  garden-  and  churchyard,  and  form  a 
beautiful  spot  in  the  East  End  surroundings.  The 
ground  is  available  for  the  use  of  the  boys  in  the 
Homes,  and  often  in  fine  weather  classes,  both  of 
Sunday  and  day  schools,  connected  with  the  church 
may  be  seen  meeting  beneath  their  shades. 

The  work  of  the  church,  under  Dr.  Billing's  care, 
was  very  varied  and  comprehensive.  By  means  of 
an  "Association  of  Lodging-house  Visitors,**  religious 
services  were,  and  still  are,  held  every  Sunday  even- 
ing in  the  kitchens  of  all  the  largest  houses — six  of 
which  are  provided  with  reading-rooms,  and  supplied 
with  books  and  papers  by  the  church.  Some  of  the 
people  found  therein  have  been  assisted  to  emigrate, 
some  helped  to  return  to  a  better  life,  and  some  have 
been  rescued  before  sinking  down  to  a  demoralised  and 
almost  hopeless  state.  Services  in  the  open  air,  and 
also  in  a  mission -hall,  are  held,  and  a  laundry  kept 
for  employing  poor  women  and  assisting  them  to 
regain  their  character.  A  "needlework  room"  some- 
times keeps  fifty  good  needlewomen  at  work.  No 
"  middleman  "  makes  profit  here,  and  the  women  get 
all  they  earn.  It  has  saved  many  a  family.  Then 
there  is  a  "  boys'  refuge,"  the  work  of  which  is 
almost  described  by  its  title,  and  which  seeks  to  set 
poor  boys  at  work,  and  help  them  to  attain  an  inde- 
pendent position.  Two  other  homes  for  working 
boys  are  affiliated  to  the  church,  which  has  seldom 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  lads  thus  under 
its  care.  There  are  also  three  clubs — one  for  men, 
one  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls — in  connection  with 
the  church  ;  and  a  parish  kitchen,  providing  suitable 
and  appetising  food  for  the  infirm  and  the  sick. 

In  addition  to  these  various  agencies  there  are 
night  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  adults ;  a  band  of 
hope  and  temperance  society,  a  drum-and-fife  band, 
and  weekly  social  evenings.  The  casual  ward  is 
regularly  visited,  and  a  service  held  therein  every 
Sunday  morning.  Mothers'  and  fathers'  meetings 
are  held  at  three  difierent  places,  and  waifs  and 
strays  are  diligently  sought  after.  A  great  deal  of 
night  work  is  carried  on  regularly.    Then  there  are 
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Sunday  and  day  schoole  and  cottage  meetings ;  and 
on  Sundays  there  is  a  large  attendance  of  scholars 
in  the  evenings. 

Bishop  Billing  believes  that  the  great  difficulty  in 
the  East  End  is,  not  to  get  preachers  and  speakers, 
but  workers  who  would  go,  not  as  spies  or  patrons, 
but  to  seek  to  do  good. 

In  preparing  his  sermons  he  often  writes  much 
more  than  he  can  use  when  preaching;  but,  as 
his  sight  is  not  good,  he  finds  that  a  few  clear 
and  simple  notes  are,  as  a  nile,  the  best  helps  in 
the  pulpit.  His  lordship  has  the  highest  opinion  of 
expository  sermons,  *'  but,"  he  said,  "  they  are  not  so 
easy  to  preach  as  some  people  imagine."  By  an 
expository  sermon  he  does  not  mean  "  a  poor  running 
commentary  on  any  passage  of  Scripture.  It  should 
be  something,''  he  said,  "  that  expounds  the  text.  I 
believe  nothing  is  more  profitable,  both  for  preacher 
and  hearer,  than  courses  of  lectures  on  particular 
books  of  Scripture,  or  on  connected  topics  and 
subjects." 

Dr.  Billing  is  now  rector  of  St  Andrew's  Under- 
shaft;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  a  very  effi- 
cient deputy-rector  has  charge  of  the  church  and 
parish.  The  services  are  well  conducted,  and  there 
is  a  good  choir.  But  while  the  Bishop  realises  as 
fully  as  did  his  predecessor  the  claims  of  the  East 
End  upon  the  Church,  and  has  almost  as  intimate 
a  knowledge  of  it,  from  the  position  he  occupied 
under  the  late  Bishop,  yet  his  lordship  said  he  can 
never  hope  to  give  to  it  the  time  and  attention  Dr. 
Waisham  How  did,  because  the  district  committed 
to  his  especial  care  is  more  than  twice  as  large.  It 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  London, 
with  the  Rural  Deanery  of  Enfield.  But  though 
this  is  the  case,  we  do  not  think  the  claims  of  the 
East  End  are  likely  to  suffer  in  the  hands  of  so 
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hard-working  and  practical  a  man,  and  one,  more- 
over, who  knows  his  district  so  well  as  the  pre{>ent 
Bishop  of  Bedford 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  872. 

81.  "Yanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher,  all  is 
Tanity."    (Eoolesiastes  i.  2.) 

82.  He  declares  that  he  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
work  of  Jesus,  and  that  he  not  only  saw  Him  but 
touched  Him  with  his  own  hands.  (1  John  i. 
1-4.) 

83.  In  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.    (Isaiah  i.  1.) 

84.  **  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
Peace."    (Isaiah  iz.  6.) 

85.  "  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilder- 
ncM)  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  make  straight 


in  the  desert  a  highway  for   our   God."     (Isaiah 
xL  3.) 

86.  St.  Peter,  who  says  the  world  will  be  destroyed 
by  fire.    2  Pet.  iii.  7,  12. 

87.  (1  John  iii.  17.) 

88.  "Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  ?aith 
the  Lord ;  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  as  white  as  snow  ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson, 
they  shall  be  as  wool."    (Isaiah  i.  18.) 

89.  By  representing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel 
as  being  given  freely  to  all  people.    (Isaiah  Iv.  1.) 

90.  By  a  gradual  advancement  from  diligence  in 
the  cause  of  truth  to  the  end  of  charity  towards  all 
men.    (2  Pet.  i.  5—8.) 
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SHORT     ARROWS. 

NOTES   OF   CHRISTIAN  LIFE   AND    WORK  IN   ALL   FIELDS. 


•THE   LORD  THINKETH  UPON   ME." 

^HEBE  are  some  who  act  and 
speak  as  if  only  our  more 
important  movements  were 
ordered  by  our  heavenly 
Father  ;  but  who  shall  judge 
which  of  our  steps  is  least  or 
greatest — for  sometimes  on 
actions  that  seem  trivial  hang 
eternal  results!  Surely  the 
child  of  God  may  commit 
every  step  to  Him,  and  be 
conscious  of  His  mindful* 
ness,  His  guidance,  even  when 
little  things  seem  to  be 
against  us,  and  "little  tangles"  perplex. 

"  What  is  the  lewon  I  am  taught. 
Daily  and  hourly,  Frieud  Divine? 
Ob,  may  I  learn  it  aa  I  ought. 
To  have  no  will  but  Thine  I " 

A  Christian  Uidy,  not  long  ago,  was  returning  home 
weary  and  ready  for  rest,  when  heavy  rain  set  in,  and, 
being  delicate,  she  felt  somewhat  dismayed,  and 
acaroely  knew  which  way  to  turn.  It  crossed  her 
mind  that  she  might  go  down  a  certain  street)  and 
take  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  poor  woman  on  whom 
she  would  not  otherwise  have  called  that  day  ;  some- 
thing seemed  to  bid  her  go  there,  and  to  be  urging  her 
footsteps  across  that  threshold.  She  asked  pleas- 
antly for  shelter ;  the  woman  was  just  coming  forth 
herself,  but  turned  back  sulkily  to  receive  her ;  she 
seemed  very  miserable,  and  said  several  times  she  must 
be  going  out  The  lady  prevailed  on  her,  however,  to 
stay  and  keep  her  company,  and,  seeing  her  look  of 
despair,  resolved  to  win  her  confidence.  After  some 
time,  the  story  of  intemperance  and  trouble  in  the 
family  came  out,  and  the  woman  confessed  that,  as 
her  visitor  entered,  she  was  going  forth  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  ending  her  days  in  the  river. 
Solemn  words  wero  tenderly  spoken  to  her,  and  she 
\ras  not  left  till  she  had  seen  the  sin  of  such  a 
thought,  and  confessed  the  sin  and  sorrow  upon  her 
knees,  and  sought  help  and  pardon  from  Him  who  had 
thought  even  upon  tiie  sufferer,  by  so  many  blamed, 
iinpitied.  The  storm  that  had  seemed  to  His  servant 
a  hindrance  and  annoyance  was  thus  as  the  messenger 
of  God,  to  direct  her  to  a  soul  in  sorest  need. 


THE  LETTER  MISSION. 
"  Our  work  has  always  been  a  very  quiet  one,"  says 
the  Secretary  of  this  Mission,  that  is  carried  on 
at  Clapham,  and  which  has  year  by  year  been  the 
means  of  blessing  and  helping  the  perplexed.  Twenty 
workers  help  the  Superintendent,  living  in  different 
localities,  but  uniting  in  a  correspondence  which  has 
for  its  aim  and  end  the  glory  of  God.  More  than  a 
hundred  friends  are  banded  together  in  a  daily  prayer- 
nnion  for  blessing  on  the  work,  which  has  been  the 


means  of  bringing  many  to  joy  and  peace  in  believing, 
restoring  backsliders,  and  leading  Christian  lives  into 
fuller,  deeper  consecration.  Invalids  have  been 
comforted  by  loving  messages  from  God's  Word,  the 
doubting  have  been  strengthened,  and  the  anxious 
dealt  with  lovingly  in  the  quietude  of  their  own 
homes.  We  may  add  that  the  Christian  character  of 
each  helper  in  th.e  Letter  Mission  is  vouched  for  by  a 
minister  of  religion.  Such  work  as  this  is  most  valu- 
able in  the  cases  of  anxious,  timid  ones  who  feel 
scarcely  able  to  describe  their  state  of  mind  to  those 
around  them.  Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  hold  such 
communion  with  a  stranger,  and  it  is  on  -behalf  of 
these  timid  ones  that  the  Letter  Mission  offers  its  aid. 
This  ministry  suggests  to  us  how  much  good  and  last- 
ing work  may  go  on  quietly,  unobtrusively,  scarcely 
noticed  save  by  the  Master  Himself ;  also  two  personal 
questions — ^whether  our  own  bearing  towards  those 
around  us  is  inviting  them  to  seek  our  Christian  help, 
or  repelling  such  confidence,  and  whether  any  of  the 
many  letters  that  day  by  day  we  write  are  calculated 
to  serve  as  heavenly  messages,  or  to  lead  any 
correspondent  of  our  own  a  little  nearer  to  the  Lord 
we  love. 

THE  GUARDIAN  OF  FAITH. 

Patience  has  been  defined  as  the  guardian  of  faith, 
and  Luther  reminds  us  that,  if  we  would  be  victors  in 
the  conflict,  there  is  a  sweet  and  loving  herb  to  serve 
us  named  Patient  ia.  Have  we  no^  need  of  Patience  7 
Some  of  us  are  beset  by  discouragements,  seeing  no 
fruit  of  all  our  efforts,  meeting  with  hindrances  even 
perhaps  where  it  might  be  expected  we  should  be 
cheered  and  helped.  ^  Do  not  give  up,"  solemnly  said 
an  aged  minister,  speaking  to  Christian  workers 
whose  hearts  might  be  failing  them ;  '*  do  not  choose 
the  easy  life  because  others  seem  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  therein ;  remember  how,  when  the  dis- 
ciples were  toiling  in  rowing,  there  was  One  who  saw 
them  from  the  heights — One  who  did  not  leave  them 
lonely  or  unhelped."  Let  us  remember,  even  amid 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  that  there  is  One 
still  watching  us,  understanding  every  effort  put 
forth  for  His  sake,  and  beholding  the  immortal  fruit 
of  which  perchanoe  we  have  begun  to  despair ;  be  it 
ours  to  plant  and  water  and  to  faint  not  in  well- 
doing— only  God  can  give  the  increase,  and  He  rcUl. 
A  Sunday-school  teacher,  who  has  trained  many, 
told  ufl  lately  of  two  men  who  had  recalled  them- 
selves to  his  mind  :  **  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  a 
scholar  under  you,"  said  one,  '*and  I  have  not  fol- 
lowed your  counsel  yet.  Ton  urged  me  to  become  a 
Christian,  but  I  cannot  say  I  have  done  so."  Any 
teacher  would  feel  depressed  to  hear  such  words; 
but,  where  he  has  experienced  one  discouragement, 
our  friend  has  received  testimonies  of  help  and 
blessing  a  hundredfold.  Another  of  his  former  lada 
came  forward  to  him  at  a  missionary-gathering  :  "  I 
was  your  scholar  twenty-five  years  ago,"  he  said,  ^  an4 
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now  I  am  a  clergyman  in  Australia."  He  is  in  the 
front  ranks  of  Christian  and  temperance  work.  Who 
can  tell  what  part  of  the  seed  sown  shall  spring  to 
a  harvest  like  this  ?  Let  us  have  faith  and  patience  ; 
those  who  are  fellow- workers  with  God  may  well 
*'  learn  to  labour  and  to  wait ! "  *'  I  df>  not  despair  of 
the  sceptic  either,"  said  the  teacher  who  related  this 
experience.  "  He  invited  me  to  visit  him,  and  I  shall 
do  80,  and  I  trust  yet  to  see  liim  too  upon  the  Master's 
side." 

A  WELCOME  DISTRICT- VISITOR. 
Excellent  as  are  the  intentions  of  many  estimable 
people  who  visit  the  poor,  such  work  is  sometimes  less 
successful  than  might 
be  the  case,  because  of 
failure  in  thoughtful- 
ness  and  tact.  Ques- 
tioning a  hard-working 
district-visitor  as  to 
her  method  and  secrets 
of  success,  we  were  told 
that  she  took  special 
note  of  the  day  set 
apart  for  special  work, 
such  as  cleaning,  wash- 
ing, and  ironing,  and 
^imed  her  calls  so  as  to 
avoid  interference  with 
such  duties.  "  I  never 
go  in  anywhere  unless 
iifvited,"  she  added, 
**  except  under  very 
rare  circumstances ; 
even  a  poor  person's 
cottage  or  room  is  en- 
titled to  respect,  and  I 
would  no  more  enter 
it  without  knocking 
and  consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  owner 
than  I  would  visit 
richer  people  intru- 
aively."     Good  advice 

9an  be  given  without  adopting  the  lecturing, 
patronising  tone  that  some  seem  to  think  appro- 
priate to  such  visits;  it  is  better  to  avoid  the 
arguments  started  for  talking's  sake  by  those  who 
sometimes  wish  to  display  their  abilities,  and  to  retire 
after  a  few  kind,  pleasant  words,  when  greeted  with 
rudeness  and  surliness.  On  another  occasion  circum- 
stances may  be  more  propitious ;  we  do  not  always 
feel  in  the  humour  for  visitors  ourselves,  "and  we 
cannot  tell  what  may  be  the  cause  of  the  irritability 
and  ill-temper  we  deplore.  A  gift  of  food,  -a  little 
practical  help,  has  ere  this  thawed  hearts  seemingly 
}iard  and  cold  ;  and  there  is  a  lesson  for  all  Christian 
workers  in  the  story  of  the  friends  who  met  to  pray 
for  a  destitute  family,  and  the  worthy  man  who  could 
not  join  them  but  sent  hh  prayers  in  the  form  of  a 
partful  of  flour  and  other  good  things.  A  district- 
fVisitor  should  cultivate  the  art  of  listening,  for  it  is  a 
relief  to  the  troubled  one  to  pour  out  perplexities,  and 
^planations,  and   juvenile  biographies,  and   to   be 


conscious  that  the  Master's  servant  somehow  representi 
His  sympathy ;  in  this,  as  in  every  form  of  service; 
love  begets  love,  heart  touches  heart  at  last,  and  the 
district- visitor,  who  described  to  us  her  extensive  East 
End  work,  relates  she  has  not  only  been  ofifered  a  share 
in  the  little  children's  half-finished  confectionery  and 
the  parents'  bottle  of  medicine — *' splendid  stuff,  ma'am, 
just  feel  the  weight  of  the  bottle  1 " — but  one  old  lady 
in  her  district  always  bestows  upon  her  a  kiss,  and  it 
does  her  heart  good  to  hear  the  greeting  from  one  and 
another,  "  We're  always  glad  to  see  you  come  round.'* 

A    FOUNTAIN    OF    WATER. 
Mrs.  A.  £.  Robertson,  1,  Oak  Hill  Park,  Hampstead, 
is  the  hon.  sec.  of  the 
Association  for  the  Free 
Distribution     of     the 
Scriptures — ^a    Society 
which  p^'-^^s  at  supply- 
ing   every    race    and 
every  soul  with  a  copy 
of  God's  Word.     The 
distributors  work  gra- 
tuitously; so  that  every 
penny  subscribed  goes 
directly    to    the    pur- 
chase of  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments,    and    Gospels. 
Some  are    inclined  to 
look    coldly    on    this 
movement,     believing 
that  what  is^«  rckased, 
rather  than  freely  re- 
ceived,  will    be   more 
truly  prized;  but  there 
are      hundreds      who 
would  not  care  about 
buying      the       Bible, 
having  no  idea  of  its 
value ;  and  others,  who 
might  desire  it,  are  ex- 
tremely poor  :  so  that 
there  is  abundant  need 
for     the     great     and 
glorious  work  of  this  association.      From  all  sides 
testimonies  flow  in  as  to  the  joy  of  those  who  are 
partakers  of  the  gift.     A  Christian  worker   writes 
from  Asia  Minor  : — "  When  it  was  heard  that  I  was 
distributing   the  Word  of  God  without  money,   the 
people  ran  to  me  as  thirsty  sheep  run  to.  a  foun- 
tain of  water,  and  they  thank  God,  and  bless  the 
givers  who  sent  to  them   such  a  treasure."     Well 
may  we  question  our  own  hearts  as  to  the  value  we 
set  upon  God's  Word  in  this  privileged  land,  and  in 
these  days  of  bountiful  provision  for  the   Christian 
life  I    The  need  of  Spain,  writes  another  friend,  is 
that  the  Bible  be  sown  broadcast  over  the  land  ;  and 
the  French  distributor  testifies  ;— "  Your  association 
is  here  doing  more  good  than  you  perhaps  dare  to 
hope."    A  striking  instance  is  related  of  the  power  of 
God's  truth,  apart  from  human  instrumentality  :  in  a 
remote  Brazilian  village  an  old  man  who  had  received 
a  Bible  and  read  it  earnestly  prayed  for  years  that  a 
preacher  of  the  Goepel  might  visit  the  place  before  h» 


A  district-visitor  should  cultivate  the  art  of  listening.' 
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died.  At  Itot'  a  missionary  parsed  that  way,  and  was 
told  that  one  *'Biblia"  was  in  the  neighbourhood. 
For  three  days  and  nights  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed, 
and  the  result  is  now  a  church — a  little  flock  of 
believers — of  which  that  aged  Christian  is  as  the 
pastor  and  shepherd. 


"THE  MARRIAGE  RING/' 
To  those  about  to  marry,  and  to  those  but  newly 
married,  Dr.  Landels  has  addressed  some  timely  words 
of  advice  in  "  The  Marriage  Ring,"  of  which  a  new 
edition  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and 
Co.  The  work  is  intended  for  a  gift-book,  and  is  most 
tastefully  put  forth  in  an  appropriate  and  pretty  cover, 
which  renders  it  very  suitable  for  a  wedding  present. 
Perhaps  no  chapters  in  the  book  are  of  greater  value 
than  those  which  speak  of  mutual  consideration,  for- 
bearance, sympathy,  and  confidence.  We  extract, 
almost  at  random,  the  following  passage,  typical  of 
many  in  this  useful  work  r--^'  Having  the  management 
of  his  home,  being  acquainted  with  his  cares  and  diffi- 
culties, noticing  his  various  moods  of  mind,  a  prudent 
woman  may  be  worth  more  to  her  husband  tl.an  to  an 
army  hard  pressed  by  the  foe  are  reinforcements  which 
enable  it  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  and  seize  the  victory. 
He  is  not  only  cheered  in  his  toil  when  he  thinks  of 
the  worth  and  affection  of  one  who  is  to  share  its 
fruits  ;  but,  in  moments  when  his  courage  falters,  she 
can  speak  those  cheering  words,  and  exert  that  ani- 
mating infiuence  which,  like  as  the  tllnely  application 
of  a  single  match  rekindles  a  dying  fire,  will  revive 
his  drooping  hopes,  and  stimulate  him  to  fresh  en- 
deavours. When,  from  consciousness  of  failure,  he 
loses  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  she  can  restore  his 
faith  in  himself,  and  lead  him  to  make  his  past  failure 
the  starting-point  of  further  advances.  Ah  !  many  a 
wife  has,  like  a  good  angel,  kept  before  the  eye  of  her 
husband  the  motto,  '  Excelsior ;  *  and,  by  the  exercise 
cf  a  (dieering  and  stimulating  influence,  urged  him  to 
attempt  and  achieve  his  best" — In  another  direction, 
Messrs.  Cassell  have  issued  a  work  which  should  be 
not  less  useful,  in  the  shape  of  **  The  Miniature  Cyclo- 
paedia," a  work  of  reference  so  tiny  as  to  admit  even 
•of  being  carried  in  the  pocket,  but  so  comprehensive 
in  character  as  to  include  no  less  than  30,000  re- 
ferences, compressed  into  this  convenient  form  by 
the  use  of  an  ingenious  and  intelligible  system  of 
abbreviations. 


HOW  TO  HELP  OUR  NYORKING  BOYS. 
The  most  helpful  expression  of  '*  the  great  heart's 
goodwill "  is  found  in  schemes  that  put  our  fellow - 
creatures  in  the  way  of  helping  themselves,  and  foster 
the  spirit  of  industry,  energy,  and  self-respect. 
Jeremy  Taylor  says  that  God  is  pleased  with  no  music 
^low  so  much  as  in  the  thanksgiving  of  supported 
orphans  and  relieved,  comforted  persons,  and  that  the 
overflowing  of  our  brother's  comfort  is  to  ourselves  a 
heavenward-bearing  stream.  Those  helped  by  God 
feel  they  must  be  helping  their  brethren  also,  and 
surely  there  never  was  a  time  when  love,  the  vital 
power  in  religion,  worked  so  diligently  for  all  classes. 


seeking  to  lead  one  and  all  into  the  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness and  peace.  Are  we  privileged  to  be  sharing  in 
some  ministry  of  helpfulness  and  love;  are  wt 
fellow-workers  with  Him  whose  joy  it  was  to  uplift, 
and  who  went  about  doing  good/  Sympathy  and 
wisdom  have  ta-en  in  hand  the  working  boys  of 
London,  and  for  their  sake  several  homes  are  now  in 
existence,  such  as  Haddo  House,  Blackfriars  Road, 
Pelham  House,  Spital  Square,  &c. ;  the  ofiice  of  this 
scheme  is  at  8,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  Here 
lads  are  encouraged  to  work  for  their  living,  and 
are  helped  upwiuxl  and  onward  by  many  friendly 
agencies,  finding  council  and  guidance  when,  "  in  the 
slippery  paths  of  youth,"  they  most  need  a  friend  to 
take  them  by  the  hand.  London  is  full  of  tempta- 
tions for  the  young.  "  I  wonder  they  ever  come  to  our 
meetings  at  all,"  said  a  Christian  worker,  speaking  of 
the  cheap  places  of  amusement  with  evil  tendencies 
that  abound  for  younj  folks  when  their  day's  work  is 
done;  but  lads  and  lassies  alike  appreciate  the  pro- 
visions of  Christian  thoughtfulness,  filling  their 
leisure  with  instructive  and  recreative  pursuits.  This 
year  a  gentleman  invited  the  London  working  boys  to 
his  country  park,  and  gave  them  three  days'  holiday 
amid  the  freedom  of  nature — ^a  treat  to  be  long  remem- 
bered with  thankful  hearts  !  Perhaps  we  cannot  all 
to  such  an  extent  show  sympathy  with  our  working 
boys  and  girls,  but  our  grounds  and  gardens  might  be 
able  to  accommodate  one  or  two  of  our  young  friends 
sometimes,  and  their  London  neighbouis  have  on  some 
occasions  arranged  most  enjoyable  tea-parties.  Those 
whose  orchards  are  overflowing,  and  who  are  rich  in 
flowers,  possess  likewise  the  means  of  cheering  and 
brightening  these  homes  for  London's  young  workers. 


A  KEY  TO  EVERY  DOOR. 
The  Sage  of  Chelsea  held  that  obedience  is  a  virtue 
forgotten  in  modem  days,  and  needing  to  become 
iiniversally  known  once  more  ;  even  the  most  zealous 
Christians  are  apt  at  times  to  put  their  own  ideas  in 
place  of  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  to  do  His  will  is  the  highest  work  that  men 
or  angels  can  accomplish.  It  is  far  easier  sometimes 
to  devise  plans  of  our  own  making  rather  than  simply 
accept  what  it  has  pleased  God  already  to  provide,  yet 
teachings  beyond  our  dreams  await  the  soul  that 
simply,  trustfully  obeys,  and  thus  finds  what  a  popu- 
lar writer  calls  '-a  key  to  open  every  door."  Yes, 
'•  What  wilt  Thon  have  me  to  do  I "  is  a  question  which 
solves  many  a  problem,  and  makes  many  a  labyrinth 
straight ;  it  is  well  with  those  who  with  full  purpose 
of  heart  are  content  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  A 
gentleman  who  has  interested  himself  in  a  beautiful 
model  of  the  Tabernacle  told  us  his  greatest  difficulty 
was  to  get  tne  workmen  who  undertook  to  carry  out 
his  designs  to  keep  to  his  bidding :  they  argued  and 
suggested,  and  improved  upon  his  plans  in  their  own 
ideas,  while  the  one  thing  he  required  of  them  was 
obedience — and  this  fact  suggested  to  him  the  spiritual 
lesson  of  the  value  in  the  Master's  sight  of  simple, 
humble  performance  of  His  Word.  The  old  tai)estry 
worker  who  in  early  life  tried  to  excel  his  master's 
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appointiiigs    found    all    his    own    designs    gently 
effaced: — 

"  And  whilst  I  sore  lamented  for  beauty  swept  away, 
*  MoTt  itauty  hatli  obedience,'  I  heard  tlie  Master  say." 

"THEY  BROUGHT  UNTO  HIM  ALL  THAT  WERE 
DISEASED/' 

When  our  Lord  was  on  earth  He  often  influenced 
the  troubled  soul  by  healing  the  pain  and  comforting 
the  body  of  the  patient ;  and  sickness  is  still  as  His 
messenger,  beckoning  to  the  Great  Physician,  and 
revealing  as  never  before  our  human  helplessness  and 
our  need  of  Him.  Abroad,  as  at  home,  the  work  of 
healing  is  found  a  blessed  aid  to  that  of  teaching 
and  preaching.  Concerning  the  Mission  Hospital  at 
Antananarivo,  we  read  that  the  average  attendance  of 
out-patients  is  about  one  hundred  weekly,  and  that  *'  not 
only  are  the  physical  ailments  of  the  sick  alleviated, 
but  doctors  and  nurse  endeavour,  under  the  Divine 
guidance,  to  lead  the  sufferers  to  the  true  Physician  of 
souls."  A  new  hospital  is  here  most  urgently  required, 
for  the  present  situation  has  become  unhealthy,  there 
being  offensive  smells  from  the  neighbouring  market, 
etc.  A  site  has  been  found  in  a  high  and  healthy  dis- 
trict, where  this  valuable  work  could  be  continued  under 
advantages  sadly  lacking  at  present.  The  secretaries 
for  the  new  Mission  Hospital  are  Mr.  Henry  Newman, 
Leominster,  and  Mr.  Charles  Linney,  Hitchin,  and  it  is 
desired  to  take  active  steps  in  the  matter  at  once.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  bore  the  chief  expense  of 
erecting  the  present  building,  in  1865 ;  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  it  up  now  rests  with  the  Friends' 
Foreign  Mission  Committee,  but  this  medical  mission 
is  of  such  value  that  the  London  Society  contributes 
to  the  expenses  and  earnestly  commends  the  appeaL 
Would  that  Christians  of  varying  names  were  uni- 
versally united  in  good  and  loving  works  I     John 


THK  FRENCH  PROTESTANT  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH, 
PAYBWATER. 


Bunyan  likens  them  to  varying  flowers  in  a  garden^ 
which,  swayed  by  the  wind,  should  mingle  their  detoSr 
and  thus  become  jointly  nourished. 

"LOVE  YE  THE  STRANGER.- 
It  is  said  that  the  French-speaking  population  in 
London  increases  at  the  rate  of  400  souls  a  year. 
Many  of  these  have  doubtless  vague  and  suspicious 
ideas  as  to  Protestants  and  Protestantism,  and  it  must 
come  to  them  as  a  gladdening  surprise  that  for  their 
benefit,  spiritually  and  temporally,  there  exists  in  this 
strange  land  the  miss'on  in  connection  with  th& 
French  Protestant  Evangelical  Church,  Bayswater,  of 
which  the  superintendent  is  Pasteur  Du  Pontet  de 
La  Harpe.  This  mission  has  several  branches  and 
agencies  busily  at  work,  among  which  we  may  men- 
tion the  religious  services,  the  Governesses'  Home^ 
"Bienvenue" — the  day  and  Sunday  school,  the 
Medical  Mission,  the  Young  Women's  Society,  the 
Reading-Room,  the  Window-Gardening  Mission,  the 
'*  Ouvroir "  for  the  poor  and  aged  women,  etc, 
'*  During  the  twenty-five  years  of  this  mission,"  say 
the  workers  therein,  '*the  souls  to  which  we  have 
been  privileged  to  speak  of  a  crucified  yet  living 
Saviour  are  to  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands.**  The 
poor  and  distressed  are  fed  and  aided,  the  perplexed 
counselled  and  cheered,  and  situations  are  found* 
when  possible,  for  those  out  of  place.  The  need  of 
such  care  and  sympathy  is  shown  by  the  oases  of 
three  foreign  girls,  who  were  ladies'  maids  in  Paris, 
but  who  were  brought  to  London  by  a  lady  who 
promised  them  splendid  situations.  They  were  taken 
to  an  agent,  whom  they  paid  heavily  for  board  and 
lodging,  and  who  told  ^em  at  last  that,  as  they  had 
come  to  their  la&t  penny,  he  would  turn  them  out  of 
doors  were  it  not  Easter  Sunday.  They  then  realised 
their  position,  and,  having  heard  of  the  Protestant 
Mission-Church,  they  turned  thither  at  that  time  of 
trouble.  All  are  now  placed  out  in  good  situations, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Christian  compassion.  ''  I 
often  say  to  myself,"  remarked  a  siok  man  helped  by 
the  mission, "  it  was  a  good  thing  for  thee  when  le  hon 
Dicu  sent  thee  to  London  to  hear  the  Ckepel,  for  in. 
Paris  thou  didst  not  trouble  thyself  much  about  it  I  " 

"YE  ARE  ALL  BRETHREN." 
Mr.  Ruskin  gives  it  as  his  conviction  that  pride  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  great  mistakes ;  the  worth  of  a  work 
surely  has  relation  to  its  inspiration  by  love,  and 
"when  pride  begins,  love  ceases."  Christian  work 
necessarily  brings  together  people  of  differing  char- 
acter, education,  and  position — they  are  one  in  Christ,, 
all  labourers  in  the  Lord's  harvest-field— and  it  is  good 
to  see  how  in  His  service  all  distinctions  are  of  ttimes^ 
forgotten,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  His  work  goes  on. 
But  this  is  not  invariably  the  case  ;  sometimes  we  are 
courteous  and  friendly  to  our  fellow-workers  openly^ 
but  in  select  coteries  we  say  smart  little  things  con- 
cerning them  that  it  surely  must  grieve  our  Master  to 
overhear,  ani  we  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  a 
company  of  teachers,  working  in  the  evenings,  became 
aware  that  one  of  the  afternoon  band  had  spoken  some- 
what haughtily  of  forming  an  aoquaintanoe  with  them. 
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A  difference  of  social  position  seemed  the  barrier  here. 
We  are  not  required,  of  course,  to  be  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  with  every  fellow-worker;  but 
-Christian  courtesj  and  humility  are  duties  we  cannot 
•dare  to  overlook,  and  to  forget  them  will  be  to  put 
the  prosperity  of  our  work  itself  in  danger.     The 


school  has  also  been  opened  for  poor  destitute 
children,  who  attend  various  classes,  and  share  gifts 
of  food  and  clothing  as  far  as  the  funds  permit. 
Already  improvement  is  seen  even  in  outward  appear- 
ance, and  efforts  are  put  forth  through  the  scholars  to 
reach  the  parents,  on  whose  behalf  prayer-meetings 


A    GROIP    or    SCHOLARS    AT    AMLWCH. 

(F)nm  a  Photoffrnpk.) 


harvest  is  great,  and  the  time  is  short ;  int-t.ad  of 
criticising  Christians  of  differing  position  or  name, 
let  our  watchword  be  ''  To  the  work ! "  Let  our  hearts 
be  left  in  His  keeping,  who  came  in  deep  humiliation 
to  seek  and  to  save  us  all ;  and  let  us  remember  that  in 
a  few  short  years  all  earthly  distinctions  will  be  as 
nought,  and  we  shall  be  in  the  presence  of  the  King 
of  kings,  who  bids  us  walk  humbly  with  Him,  and 
learn  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in  heart 

SEEDS  OF  PROMISE  IN  ANGLESEA. 
Mr.  Richard  Morgan,  Amlwch,  Anglesea,  is  sowing 
^ood  seed  beside  many  waters,  cheered  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  various  friends  in  London,  and  praying  and 
hoping  that  yet  further  interest  may  be  awakened  in 
the  work  he  is  carrying  on.  The  reading-room  for 
sailors  is  provided  with  books,  and  writing  materials, 
.and  tracts  and  magazines  are  distributed  to  every  vessel 
going  out  of  port ;  these  efforts  have  proved  of  great 
Iwnefit  to  many  coming  and  going.  "  My  only  regret 
ia,*'  says  Mr.  Morgan,  "  that,  not  being  a  man  of  means 
myself,  I  am  compelled  through  heavy  expenses  to 
appeal  for  help,  but  I  began  the  work  through  faith 
in  God,  and  He  has  helped  me  forward  through  dis- 
couragement and  anxiety."  Various  societies  have 
iielped  by  tracts  and  books  ;  the  work  is  known,  among 
others,  to  Miss  Agnes  Weston,  Portsmouth.    A  ragged- 


are  carried  on,  as  many  seem  too  poor  to  attend  church 
or  chapel.  May  this  distant  branch  of  ragged-school 
work  be  prospered  abundantly,  and  a  glorious  harvest 
be  the  result  at  last  of  the  seed  our  friend  has  scattered 
in  faith  and  prayer. 

"LET  A  MAN  EXAlkHNE  HIMSELF." 
A  present-day  danger  is  that  of  over-crowded  time. 
The  hours  seem  so  full  and  busy — in  many  oases  pro- 
fitably so — ^that  most  of  us  meditate  less  than  we  ought, 
and  scant  indeed  is  the  leisure  we  spare  for  self- 
examination.  In  the  *' society  with  the  beautiful 
name,"  as  the  Friends  have  been  well  described,  stress 
is  laid  on  the  necessity,  the  value  of  meditation,  as 
inspiring  worthy  action,  and,  above  all,  conducing 
to  earnest  prayer.  A  rush  through  the  day,  even 
though  this  may  have  accomplished  busy  Christian 
service,  too  often  means  hurried  prayer  and  Imperfect 
waiting  upon  Qod  ;  but  if,  like  the  Psalmist,  we  resolve 
to  meditate  in  God's  law,  if  we  decide  that  henceforth 
we  will  take  time  or  make  time  for  the  development  of 
our  own  spiritual  life,  we  shall  come  to  the  Mercy  Seat 
with  fresh  earnestness,  and  to  our  duties  with  a  new 
outpouring  of  the  Divine  strength.  Self-examination 
with  some  people,  no  doubt,  exists  to  an  extent  almost 
morbid — they  dwell  inwardly  upon  their  condition  as 
miserable  sinners,  their  failures,  their  weakness,  till. 
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but  for  Gkxl's  graoC;  they  would  come  to  beliere  they 
will  assuredly  be  lost.  It  is  right  for  us  to  think 
quietly  over  the  day's  doings,  how  the  hours  have  been 
spent,  and  how  they  could  better  have  ministered  to 
God's  glory ;  but  this  examination  is  not  the  remedy 
and  cure  for  failure.  Mr.  Spurgeon  reminds  us  that  it  is 
a  good  thing  at  times  \xifetl  the  puUe,  but  this  must  not 
be  put  in  the  place  of  strengthening  food  and  tonic 
medicine.  If  the  self-examination  be  a  bright  retro- 
spect, let  us  give  glory  to  Him  who  has  kept  us  from 
falling ;  if  reminded  of  failure  and  error,  let  us  confess 
our  sins  to  Him  who  is  willing  to  forgive,  and  depend 
more  absolutely  for  restoration  upon  the  Divine  Phy- 
sician. And,  as  a  necessity  in  this  age  of  busy  work, 
let  each  and  all  determine  for  part  of  each  day — even 
for  a  few  brief  minutes  —  to  practise  contemplation 
concerning  God  and  our  own  souls. 


GOSPEL  WORK  AMONG  FOREIGN  JEWS. 
It  is  most  encouraging  to  find  that  many  Jews  are 
now  reading  in  the  Gospels  of  Christ  crucified,  and 
that  Jewish  children  are  singing  the  Redeemer's 
praise,  learning  Bible-texts,  and  listening  to  Christian 
teaching.  Mr.  Israel  Aschkenasi  (himself  a  Jew) 
whose  private  address  is  52,  Alconbury  Road,  Clapton, 
has  for  about  seven  years  carried  on  Gospel-work 
among  foreign  Jews  in  London — work  which  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  owned  and  blessed  to  the  removal 
of  prejudices  and  the  awakening  of  faith  in  the  true 
Messiah.  A  hall  has  been  hired  in  Brick  Lane,  E., 
where  many  Jews  and  Jewesses  and  a  throng  of  child- 
ren have  attended  the  weekly  meetings ;  Mr.  Asch- 
kenasi now  desires  to  carry  on  daily  work,  to  arrange 
mothers'  meetings,  free    teas,  a    reading-room    and 


institution,  and  several  gentlemen  offer  their  names 
as  referees  conoeming  Mr.  Aschkenasi  and  his  good 
work.  More  Jews  come  to  the  mission- room  than  can 
be  found  in  many  a  synagogue,  and  hundreds  iisten  to  a 
Hebrew  Christian  preaching  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 
House-to-house  visitation  is  carried  on ;  some  of  the 
poorest  Jews  are  clothed  and  fed,  the  distress  of 
several  poor  refugees  being  very  great.  May  it  be 
for  their  eternal  blessing  that  these  poor  foreign 
Jews  came  flocking  to  our  shores  I  may  we  pray  and 
labour  for  their  salvation,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  revealing  to  their  hearts  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  true  and  promised  Messiah. 


FOR  THE  LONDON  POOR. 
East  -Cliff  House,  Folkestone,  represents  a  mof^t 
important  branch  of  benevolent  work  on  behalf  of  the 
London  poor.  Originally  established  by  Mrs.  Reaney, 
now  of  Manchester,  it  has  become  *'Mr8.  Meams' 
Convalescent  Home,"  and  here  poor  creatures,  coming- 
from  homes  of  need  and  dark  surroundings,  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  a  bright,  peaceful  resting-place,  over- 
looking the  sea,  and  in  the  midst  of  bracing  air. 
The  Rev.  A.  Mearns,  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 
Street,  will  be  glad  to  receive  aid  towards  this  most 
necessary  institution,  many  of  the  inmates  of  which 
could  not  afford  even  the  very  moderate  pay- 
ment fixed  for  visitors.  Sympathisers  are  ajsked  to 
aid  in  this  good  work.  Many  are  the  helpful  plans  that 
will  occur  to  hearts  touched  by  the  thought  of  weakly, 
struggling  'lives,  on  the  verge  of  sickness  or  in  pro- 
cess of  recovery,  with  no  chance  of  leaving  the  slums 
and  breathing  the  pure  sea  air  except  by  the  help  of 
compassion  and  kindness.      During  four  and  a  half 


EAST    CLIVF    H0U8B,    FOLKBfTONB. 


dispensary,  etc.  For  these  purposes,  and  for  a  school  for 
the  children,  a  suitable  hall  is  necessary,  of  which  the 
expenses  of  rent,  etc.,  would  amount  to  £50  or  £60. 
Help  would  be  thankfully  received  towards  such  an 


years  the  Home  at  Folkestone  received  eeventeen 
hundred  patients ;  specimen  cases  given  are  those  of 
children  who  for  four  years  had  never  sat  down  to  a 
meal,  the  family  only  possessing  one  chair  and  one 
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little  East  End  room  at  Is.  Cd.  a  week.  The  father, 
mother,  and  three  children  were  set  up  by  visits  to 
the  Home ;  the  little  thin^  came  there  white-faced 
and  weak-eyed,  but  changed  into  romping,  merry 
little  witnesses  to  the  virtues  of  comfort,  plenty,  and 
ozone.  How  solicitously  those  of  us  who  are  more 
fortunately  situated  arrange  a  change  of  scene  for  our 
dear  ones  when  weakened  by  illness !  How  much 
more  is  the  country  outing  a  godsend  to  our  poorer 
brethren  whose  eyes  are  familiar  only  with  smoke, 
crowded  streets,  the  factory,  and  the  work-room. 

A  CALL  to  SERVICE. 
In  a  contemporary  of  late  there  was  a  touching 
poem  descriptive  of  an  old  man  who  toiled  one  hot 
Sabbath  to  church,  and  found  a  notice  on  the  door  that 
the  place  was  closed  for  a  time — "  pastor  away  on  vaca- 
tion." He  sat  down  bewildered  and  grieved,  and  the 
thought  crossed  his  mind — what  if  on  reaching  the 
portals  of  heaven  he  were  to  find  the  Master  away,  and 
the  shining  gates  should  be  shut?  This  incident  is 
presumably  a  reference  to  the  closing  of  certain 
places  of  worship  during  the  very  hot  weather  in 
America.  It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  practice  should 
be  nece&sary,  though  many  of  those  who  usually  attend 
have  emigi'ated  to  a  cooler  district,  where  the  cus- 
tomary means  of  grace  likewise  exist  to  help  them. 
At  the  same  time,  Sabbath  work  must  nowhere  be 
neglected,  and  suitable  provision  should  in  every  case 
be  made  for  the  needs  of  those  who  are  left  behind.  By 
this  time  most  of  these  vacations  will  be  ended ;  and 
may  we  all  with  the  darkening,  shortening  days  be 
found  again  in  the  thick  of  work,  leaving  no  vacant 
places  where  once  we  toiled  in  the  first  ardour  of  our 
love  to  God,  We  have  seen  new  evidences  of  our 
Father's  glory  in  His  wondrous  works,  in  the  sweet 
looks  of  nature  and  the  Love  that  has  vouchsafed  us 
rest  and  gladness  ;  we  have  worshipped  with  brethren 
hitherto  unknown,  yet  claimed  as  "  kindred  in  Christ, 
for  His  dear  sake  ;  *'  now  let  us  respond — tried  workers 
and  fresh  recruits  alike— to  His  words,  "  Whom  shall  I 
send  ? " — "  Here  am  /,  send  m^ .' "  and  let  us  go  forth  to 
His  warfare,  fulfilling  the  end  of  our  being,  to  be 
about  our  Father's  business.  If  every  Christian  would 
be  up  and  doing,  the  strongholds  of  evil  would  shake 
and  fall ;  let  us  each  see  we  have  a  share  in  the  great 
Christian  conflict,  meant,  says  Howitt,  "  to  break  all 
bands  of  body  and  soul,  and  to  cast  down  every  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  tyranny." 

"  THE   QUIVER'*    WAIFS   FUND. 

List  of  contributions  received  from  July  20th,  1888, 
up  to  and  including  Au:»"U3t  23rd,  1888.  Subscriptions 
xeceived  after  this  date  will  be  ac'xnowledged  next 
month : — 

E.  Yates,  2s. ;  Irene,  Lynetta,  Riid  Guy,  Blackheath,  2s.  6d. ; 
J.  W.,  Camden  Town,  thirj  ilouution,  Ts.  ^\.\  M.  Marty,  New 
Mexico,  1(K  3<l.  ;  Mrs.  F.,  Minster  Lovell,  58.  ;  Alfietl,  U. ;  Gerty 
and  Bertlia,  Is.  ;  J.  J.  E  ,  Govan,  ninth  donation,  5s. 

"BLIND    AND    HELPLESS." 
■  In    response    to  our  appeal  on  page  313   of    our 
February  number,  we  have  received  the  following 


subscriptions  from  July  26th,   1888,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding August  28  rd,  1888  :— 

Oulton,  Stone,  Staffs.,  lOa. ;  J.  Buckley,  Pendleton,  2s.  6d  ;  Miss 
G.  A  Gladstone,  Botley,  £1  Is. ;  M.  A.  H.,  Hainpstead,  5s. ;  J. 
R  A.,  MotberweU,  Is.  6d. ;  M.  Marty,  New  Mexico,  10s.  3d. 

The  Editor  begs  to  thank  those  of  his  readers  who 
have  so  generously  helped  to  relieve  this  very  dis- 
tressing case.  The  list  is  now  closed,  and  the  balance 
will  be  forthwith  handed  to  the  organist. 

The  Editor  begs  to  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Bamardo,  the  receipt  of  5s.  from  J.  W.  C,  for  the 
Homes. 

THE  QUIVER  ORDER  OF  HONOURABLE  SERVICE. 
We  regret  to  state  that  Alexander  Beaton,  the  King 
of  the  Order,  died  at  Insch,  Aberdeenshire,  on  the 
10th  August  last,  in  his  102nd  year. 
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[HE  little  recked,  when  rose  the  mom, 
And  sonshine  kissed  Nevada's  orest, 
That  ere  another  day  was  bom 
Despair  would  be  her  gueet. 

Forth  en  a  mission  lone  and  long. 
With  hasty  marches  hies  her  lord, 

Amid  the  mountains  fast  and  strong, 
Where  hides  the  robber  horde. 

And  aye  the  thought  of  one  fair  face 
Went  with  him  over  hill  and  dell, 

And  aye  he  felt  the  fond  embrace 
Of  her  he  loved  so  well. 

Now  haste  thee,  haste,  mv  noble  knight, 
For  thee  the  wily  bandit  waits, 


And  thou  must  ride  with  main  and  mijrht 
To  gain  the  castle  gates. 

In  vain.    They  met  him  in  the  wold, 
And  fierce  and  cruel  waged  the  strife: 

A  victim  to  their  lust  for  gold, 
He  yielded  up  his  life. 

Now.  all  unconscious  of  his  doom. 
His  widowed  bride  has  gone  to  wait, 

In  shadow  of  her  lonely  room. 
For  him  who  tarries  late. 

Alas  for  thee,  fond  faithful  heart  I 
Where  shall  thy  sorrow  find  repose? 

Christ  only  can  remove  the  smart : 
He  wept  for  human  woes. 

S.  S.  McCuBRT. 
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